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A New Year's Praver 


Cternal God, in whom is the hope of all our years, remember us 
in thy mercy also in this new vear of our Lord. Reveal thy glory 
in the experience of its joys and sorrows. forestall its tears with 
the abiding comfort of thy presence. flake us strong rightly to 
measure all our gains and to endure with patience every loss thp 
love allows. Show us thy meaning tn the gifts and opportunities 
of each new day. Assure us of thy help in labor, thy delight in 
our joys. Quicken our minds to clear vision and our hearts 
to cheerful content. Provide for our bodies such vigor as shall 
be needful for our allotted service on the earth. Come thou, as 
sharer of our home delights, companion of our friendships, the 
crown of all rejoicing, the hope of endurance, the pledge of ober- 
coming. Wdle leave to thee the mystery of the pear’s events, 
assured that thou wilt quide our way. T£ithhold from us all 
gifts which would prevent thy purpose for our growth in wisdom 
and in service. Only deny us not thyself—thy Spirit to instruct 
our hearts, thy work to share, thy peace to still our restlessness, 
thy presence to resolve our doubts. In the sifting of temptation 
grant that our faith fail not, and when our pears are ended bring us 
to thyself, through Jesus Christ sur Lord. Amen. 
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HMonday Club Sermons 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOE 2 0 


LESSONS 
NEW SERIES FOR 1909 


ae over thirty years a group of distinguished 
Congregational ministers, associated in the 
pleasant comradeship of an organization known as 
the Monday Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume every autumn 
dealing with the Sunday-school lessons of the com- 
ing year. Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the frank and 
fearless criticism of the club members. 

They are brief, suggestive homilies, of high 
tone and spiritually uplifting; they are fresh 
and stimulating and throw great light upon the 
lessons. They gain pleasant variety from the 
varied personalities of their authors and are a unit 
in their brief and suggestive handling of the 
material. Both clergymen and teachers will find 
them helpful, leading the thought into new direc- 
tions and giving in many instances picturesque 
and forceful descriptions of the circumstances of 
the lessons themselves. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt top and stamp 
Price $1.25 
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The Keen Foy of Living 


BY 
JOHN EDGAR PARK 


S* is not often that one encounters the sheer 

zest for living that bubbles up in these pages 
as from a perennial spring. The author is buoy- 
antly glad to be alive, and to him life is a fine art 
to be produced from the raw materials at hand ; 
it is a game to be entered with heart and soul; a 
jest, sometimes, to the man who adds to faith, 
hope, and love a sense of humor; and, finally, a 
It is hard to say which of 
these aspects of life is dealt with most effectively. 


wondrous fairy tale. 


Always Mr, Park takes a fresh point of view and 
develops it with an individual style of his own — 
easy, chatty, but as bracing as mountain air. His 
book is a tonic for persons who regard life only as 
a burden to be borne, while eager young folks will 
delight in it. 

Attractively printed in two colors and bound in 
double folds, with end leaves and borders distinctive 
im character and very dainty in design. 

Enclosed in an envelope uniform in design and 
color. Ready for mailing. Size 7} X 44 inches. 


Price 38 cents net 
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175 Warasu Ave., Cuicaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


Glad Tidings 


BY 
REUEN THOMAS 


VOLUME of selected discourses delivered 
during Dr. Thomas’s ministry of more than 
thirty-two years at the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Thomas was at once a scholar and 
preacher of rare excellence. These sermons show 
his close touch with current life, his hearty sym- 
pathy with American life and ideals, his steadfast 
confidence in the future life and devout belief 
in God. 
The titles are as follows : 
Tue Resurrection, A REVELATION oF Man’s CAPABILITIES. 
Curisrmas SERMON. 
Our Garpen or EDEN. 
Maxine May. 
THe Cuurcu or Curist. 
Tue Brete anp How Ir Became as Ir Is. 
Tue Licur or Lire. 
Lone Sieur. 
Tue ANGEL or JEHOVAH. 
Ir Tuou Farr 1n THE Day or ADvERsITY. 
Tue Universatiry oF THE Divine PRESENCE, 
Love PrepoMINANT. 
Tuer Inequatitres OF Lire. 
Tue Turrst oF THE SouL. 
Tue WirHprawAaL OF JESUS. 
Law. anp GRACE. 
Tue Finat Jupement or Man. 
Resoice IN THE Lorp. 
The book is bound in Maroon cloth mith gilt top and 
stamp. 300 pages 
Price $1.25 net 
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New Advanced Course Sor Adult Bible 
Classes and Teachers 


The Days of the Kings of 
Israel 


BY 
IRVING F. WOOD ann NEWTON M. HALL 
IN THREE PARTS 


HESE studies have been called for by the 

many classes which have successfully used 
the preceding course, “The Early Days of Israel.” 
They attempt (1) to help classes to a vivid pictur- 
ing of the life of the Hebrew kingdom as told in 
these old tales and prophetic sermons, (2) to keep 
in mind the problem of the purpose of the writers 
of this literature, and the religious lessons which 
they desired to teach, (3) to suggest certain 
correspondence between the life depicted in that 
age and the moving forces of our own civiliza- 
tion, (4) to stimulate the imagination to recreate 
that old life and so to give it reality and power. 
Each part contains about one hundred and thirty 

pages, neatly bound in paper similar to 

“ Karly Days of Israel” 

To classes 
in quantities 20 cents 


The Pilgrim Wress 


175 Wanasu Ave., Cuicaco 


Price 25 cents each part. 
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The Best Home Newspaper 


Springfield Republican 


Daily $8. Sunday $2. Weekly (Thursday) $1. 


Able, enterprising, independent, a jour- 

nal of national reputation and influence, a 
vigorous and fearless champion of the 
people’s rights. 
Specimen Copies of either Edition sent 
free on application. The Weekly Repub- 
lican will be sent free for one month to 
any one who wishes. to try it. 
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‘COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


GreGgory’s New Srep Book Snnt Frer.—The 
Most Valuable and Interesting Book Given 
Away by any Seed House. Before you do any 
planting or buy seeds, you should by all means 
write for a copy of Gregory’s new seed book. 
You may have received a dozen different seed 
books, but you won’t find in one of them or 
all of them together the valuable information 
that’s contained in Gregory’s. This book is 
published strictly in the interest of farmers and 
gardeners. Not only does it illustrate and de- 
Scribe the new and old varieties, but it helps 
make the planting a success by giving expert 
advice on the raising of various vegetables. In 
addition to the information contained in this 
book, the publishers are willing at-any time to 
answer questions by mail. This fact alone 
means a great deal to the man who is striving 
to get the biggest returns from his planting. 
All you have to do to get a copy of Gregory's 
Seed Book—the book that helps solve all the 
problems of planting—is to write J. J. H. 
Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., and a copy 
_ will be sent by return mail. Another fact that 
all planters should bear in mind is that it 
doesn’t pay to take any chances in’ buying seeds. 
It pays to plant only one kind—the best. 
‘this connection it is worth your while to know 
that the greatest crops may be yours if you 
plant Gregory’s Seeds. They are better than 
many others because raised with greatest care 
from superior hand-selected stock. Every year 


| tests of the vitality of both vegetable and 
- flower seeds, and thousands of dollars’ worth 


are thrown away as not being up to their high 
standards. The largest gardeners and planters 
in the country sow Gregory’s Seeds because 


they know from experience that they are pure, 


‘fresh and reliable. To learn all about the 
many new varieties listed this year, and the 
best methods of planting, write today for a 
copy of Gregory’s Seed Book referred to above. 
member it’s free. 
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SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
and AMOS R. WELLS, M.A, 
The world’s greatest commentary on the International 
Sunday School ] essons for 1909. The thirty-fifth an- 
nual volume of ‘*Select Notes’’ is a masterpiece of re- 
ligious research, presented concisely, yetexhaustively, 
andaboveall, inasystematic, practical and scholarly 
manner. Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25 


Ww. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 


The 1909 Sunday: 
School Calendar 


The 1909 Sun- 
day-School Cal- 
endar has been 
perfected by the 
introduction of 
the 


International 
Daily Bible 
Readings, 

which are in- 

eluded in this 
edition .for the 
first time. 


Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen, or $8.00 
a 100, postpaid. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy. 
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156 Fifth Ave., 
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SPECIAL EDITION OF on 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicago 


New York City 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


° e ’ ss. 
Main Office & Works f OSxehtat Green, Mase. 


OOK= 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


93d year opens Sept. 30,1908. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; ane to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Co 
vocation Week, with special lectures. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue address PROF, WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor, Sec’y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


QME-MAKING sre NEW PROFESSION 


Is a 70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 642 W. 69th St., Chicago, lil. 


| Whence Cometh Help 


RY. 
JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


ROFESSOR BUCK- 
HAM adds to a devout 
spirit of worship high 
literary ideals and un- 
erring good taste—a 
combination which pro- 
duces a rather unusual 
little devotional book, 


and one so simple and 
inexpensive that it will make a very wide appeal. 
Although the author especially intended it for use 
in family worship, as a manual for private devotion 
it will be found exceedingly helpful. The portion 
for each day contains brief selections of Scripture 
and one or two uplifting, beautiful prayers, chosen 
with such care that they will bear the test of 
many readings. No higher word can be said than 
that this volume is worthy of constant usage. It 
will bring strength and blessing from the ever- 
lasting hills, whence cometh help. 
Printed in two colors, with a cover of Italia Sabelli. 
Enclosed ian envelope uniform in color and design. 
Ready for mailing. Size 7} x 43 mches. 

Price 35 cents net 


The Pilgrim sPress 


175 Waxpasu Ave., Curcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


The Land of Pure Delight 


BY 
REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


TARTING with 
Isaac Watts’ 
grand old hymn, 
“'There is a land of 
pure delight,” Dr. 
Gordon develops ‘one 
of his most sincere 
and impressive talks 
on an inexhaustible 
theme. He calls the heavenly world “the world 
of our ultimate and supreme concern,” and points 


out the great reasons for believing in its reality. 
Like all the writings of this distinguished preacher, 
this sounds a trumpet note to supreme faith and 
fidelity. It does not convince by argument, but 
by its appeal to the depths of our human need 
and the heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


An exceedingly attractive little book, printed in 


two colors, with delicate borders and decorations 


of green. The binding of double folded Sultan 
Damascus printed in gold bronze. Enclosed in an 
envelope uniform in color and design. Ready for 
mailing. Size 7} x 43 inches. 

Price 35 cents net 


Che Pilgrim Wress 


175 Warnasu Ave., Cutcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Bosron 


The Gospel of Good Health 


CHARLES. REYNOLDS BROWN 


Author of ‘* The Main Points,” ** The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit,” ‘* Two Parables,” ** The Strange 
Ways of God” 


One cry of “Good 
Health for a dollar a 


bottle” is rapidly becom- 
ing a spent force. The 
cry of good health at the 
price of the cultivation and 
training of all one’s powers, 
physical, mental, spiritual, 
by bringing them into 
joyous harmony with the revealed will of God is 
now to the fore. And Dr. Brown’s inspiring 
message is a fresh and genuine contribution to 
this subject. Unlike much that is being written, 
it is entirely free from scientific terms or technical 
expressions ; the word “ psychical” hardly appears 
in it. But the author goes to the root of the 
matter with a simplicity which enables even the 


most humble reader to grasp his thought. He is" 


logical, sane, persuasive, deeply religious. His 
words have a ringing quality and after you have 
read them you want to pass them on to your friends. 

Altractively printed in two colors and bound in double 
folded, with end leaves and borders distinctive in charac- 
ter and very dainty in design. 

Enclosed in an envelope uniform in design and color, 
Ready for mailing. Size 7¢ X 43 inches. 

Price 35 cents net 
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Old Andover 
Days 


SARAH STUART 
ROBBINS 


HE author of this fascinating volume of 
reminiscences was the daughter of one of 
Andover’s most distinguished men—Moses Stuart, 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at the Theological 
Seminary. As a child she lived on Andover Hill. 
Its great common, its severe buildings, its monastic 
figures made up her whole child world. Now, 
looking back eighty years, she recalls her child- 
hood memories of this isolated community with 
such vividness that the old life is set before us in all 
its dignity and austerity. The book is written with 
a vivacity of style which would charm any reader 
who loves old times and old ways, but to one who 
knows Andover and the famous men and women 
of early days, it makes a peculiar appeal of its own. 
Many a delicious personal anecdote creeps in and 
hardly a page but has its glint of quiet humor. 
This will surely take its place among the classie 


pictures of New England life. 


Bound in boards, mith decorative side stamp and gilt top, 


deckle edges. Six full-page illustrations. 200 pages 
Price $1.00 net 


The Pilarim Press 


175 Wapasn Ave., Curcaco 14 Beacon Sz., Bostow 
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God’s Way with the World in 1908 


The progress of God's purpose in the earth is not like the 
mushroom growth, which comes to its maturity in a night. 
It resembles rather the slow growth of the century-standing 
tree, which has its wintry pauses, its times of drought and 
flood, its frequent hindrances and occasional swift advances. 
Dividing the time by the convenient but artificial boundaries 
of the return of the earth to the same place in its progress 
round the sun, the year of our Lord 1908 has been largely 
one of recovery and reconstruction, but still to the eye of 
faith manifestly a year of Christ’s advancing kingdom. The 
progress made has not been in all respects as we would have 
chosen to shape it. It is not without calls to repentance and 
warnings that the work suffers because of our disunions 
and neglects. Study of the conditions with which the year 
began and of the advances and results which make the new 
opportunities of our service must lead us first to patience 
and then to a broad conception of the possibilities of our 
work for the year which is just begun. 


Religious Characteristics of the Year 


’ In the broad world-view the most striking event reli- 
giously has been the breaking down of Moslem intolerance 
in the Turkish Empire—the law-giving and law-interpreting 
center of the faith. Mohammed left to his followers the 
task of converting the world to Islam by the sword. The 
enthusiastic proclamation of religious fraternity and equality 
by Moslems marks an era not merely in the hitherto closed 
circle of Islam, but also of the world at large. Incidentally 
it marks the ending of certain hopes which have long been 
both an inspiration and a limitation to great bodies of Chris- 
tians and Jews. To Jew and Christian alike the holy places 
of Jerusalem are centers of pilgrimage, and the hope has 
lingered that sooner or later the place of the temple might 
once more pass into the full possession of Christian or Jew. 
The purpose of the Crusaders has remained in the popular 
faith and hope of Oriental Christians. In the national spirit 
of Russia a like purpose and desire have been kept alive 
toward the great central fane of Theodosius, the church of 
St. Sophia in Constantinople. With the revival of the 
Ottoman Empire as a powerful modern state, both these 
dreams must fade. The Moslem has held the Temple in 
Jerusalem longer than Jew or Christian ever did, and he 
will never restore the Mosque of the Holy Wisdom in his 
own capital for Christian use. The recognition of these 
long cherished hopes as ended dreams will do something to 
turn the thoughts of both Jews and Orthodox Christians 
toward the future rather than the past. 


Roman Catholic Movements 


In the hands of Pius X. and his advisers the process of 
unification, both doctrinal and administrative, of the Roman 
communion goes steadily on. The attempt to reconcile the 
teachings of modern science with the dogmas ofthe Roman 
Church, known as Modernism, is banned by excommunica- 
tion of its leaders and enforced discipline for students by 


_ the rulers of the Church. The Roman body in the United 


States has this year been taken out of missionary jurisdic- 
tion and made directly responsible to the Pope. LEcclesias- 


_ tical control of the family has been strengthened by strict 


laws of marriage which must be celebrated only by the parish 


priest. Mixed marriages are prohibited, except by special. 
_ dispensation, and the contumacious Roman Catholic who 


refuses obedience is to be refused the comfort of the saecra- 
ments and burial in consecrated ground. Rome recognizes 
the impending conflict with social and intellectual theories 
inimical to her control of the conscience, and is girding 
herself for the battle. Her hope is to be in a narrower but 
disciplined unity—the close order of the phalanx, rather 
than the modern tactics of the extended line. The year in 
America has seen her numerical strength and art of display 
in imposing celebrations of the centennials of her episcopal 
beginnings in New York and Boston and a great missionary 
congress in Chicago, at which the confident expectation of 
her supremacy in the United States was freely expressed 
and measures concerted to forward her propagandism. She 
convened in England her eucharistic congress for the year, 
and only the interference of the British Government, remind- 
ing her authorities of the law against it, prevented the 
parading, for the first time in centuries, of the sacred wafer 
through the streets of the city. We have quoted expressions 
from prominent Roman Catholics, like Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Bourne of Westminster, telling of the relief 
which this prohibition brought them and the unwisdom of 
the proposed affront to Protestant feeling. 


The Reunion of Christendom 


The year has seen a marked growth of public sentiment 
demanding the co-operation or reunion of Christians. In 
aggressive religious work more and more importance is 
given to undenominational or interdenominational agencies. 
Actual reunion on any large or comprehensive scale is still 
out of reach, but Christians, especially on missionary ground, 
are drawing together. The union, in South India, of Pres- 
byterians and Oongregationalists in The United Church of 
South India is a foretaste of what is coming on mission 
fields. It follows earlier combinations of Presbyterians of 
different types—the\Secotch and the Reformed of the United 
States—and English and American Congregationalists. 
That seems the road to larger union. Let the separated 
bodies of one order unite and they will be in a warmer frame 
of mind toward wider unions. 

A striking address by Dr. Newman Smyth has brought 
union especially with the Episcopal Church into the forum 
of discussion, only to show, we fear, that the claims of the 
Episcopal body are such as to preclude negotiation. But the 
Congregationalists of Connecticut have appointed a com- 
mittee of conference, and the positions and limitations of 
the two bodies will be more clearly stated in negotiations 
which may follow. In Canada the proposed union of Pres- 
byterians, Methodists and Congregationalists has reached 
the stage of a definite proposition to be considered by the 
churches in the next two years. A wider Australian union, 
including the Episcopalians, still under debate, seems like a 
proposal for the gradual extension of Episcopal authority 
over all the churches of the uniting bodies. On this subject 
the Pan-Anglican Congress and the Lambeth Conference of 
bishops of the Anglican order, which met in London this 
year, did not speak with a distinct or decisive voice. 


Federation and Co-operation 


The way of co-operation and federation is much more 
open for common effort, and in it there have been notable 
advances. These culminated in public recognition with the 
great Federal Council of delegates from most of the denom- 
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inations of America, which met in Philadelphia early in 
December. ‘The discussions turned upon the best methods 
of bringing Christians of every name to work together with- 
out friction and without overlapping. A purely voluntary 
meeting, it was enthusiastic for closer organization. This 
federation movement comes as the capstone for previous 
building in organizations for Christian work which are inter- 
denominational, like the Young Men’s Christian. Association, 
Christian Endeavor Society, Student Volunteer, Young Peo- 
ple’s and Laymen’s Movements, the International Sunday 
School Association and others. All of these latter organiza- 
tions have been steadily at work, training their members for 
federation as well as carrying on the special task for which 
they are organized. Great gatherings of young and old, like 
the Pittsburg Young People’s Missionary Convention, the 
Laymen’s missionary rallies and the gatherings of the Sun- 
day School and Christian Endeavor societies have testified 
to the possibility of Christians working together and spread 
a knowledge of common interests and labors. The plans of 
the evangelists run along the same lines, and a campaign 
like that carried through by Mr. Chapman and his helpers 
in different cities gains the help of representatives of nearly 
_ all Christian bodies except the Roman. In these methods 
of common effort the real existing unity of the one church 
of Christ finds its best expression. 


Denominational Interests 


Along with this growth of interdenominational interests 
in carrying on Christ’s work for his Church have gone well 
directed efforts to make the special work of the denomina- 
tions more eflective. The Baptists have carried through 
plans for a thorough reorganization of their denominational 
machinery. In imitation of the successful New England 
Congregational Congress, they have organized for the same 
territory a like meeting for discussion and recommendation 
to the churches. The first European Baptist Congress was 
held in Berlin in the summer, and brought the strong Eng- 
lish churches into sympathetic touch with the scattered 
missions of the Continent. The Methodists have held their 
quadrennial general conference and elected a new staff of 
bishops to fill the depleted ranks. In the Episcopal Church 
the working of the canon adopted by last year’s Convention, 
regulating the admittance of men outside the denomination 
to Episcopal pulpits, has been tested, resulting in a few 
fraternal exchanges with ministers of other denominations 
and also in the secession of a group of Episcopal priests to 
Rome and large petitions calling for the closing of Episcopal 
pulpits to all outsiders, the latter events well illustrating the 
difficulty of the more catholic members of the Episcopal 
body in their desire for union, or at least fraternity, with 
other Christians than those of the Roman obedience. 


Congregational Work 


The great Congregational missionary societies have 
passed through a trying year, with more pressing calls than 
ever from the fields which they till and inadequate resources, 
owing to the recent financial disturbances, from the home 
churches. In these conditions several of them came to their 
annual meetings with large debts. As an offset to this 
financial embarrassment must be put the promise for the 
future of the well-planned work for apportioning the needs 
of the boards to the churches and the energy and devotion 
of the men’s brotherhoods. Two meetings of the denomina- 
tion stand out in the memory of the year. One is the first 
experiment of a provincial assembly in the New England 
Congregational Congress, which brought together, in Worces- 
ter, Mass., more than a thousand representative and enthusi- 
‘astic delegates from all the New England States, and by its 
success probably insures a regular stated gathering of New 
England Congregationalists. The other was the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council in Edinburgh, in July, to 
which one hundred and fifty delegates went from the United 
States, and where high themes were discussed and inter- 
mational acquaintances made and renewed. Significant of 
the social and religious trends of the time were the changes 
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of the year in two leading theological seminaries—changes 
which have turned the school of the Congregational prophets 
at Yale into an undenominational school of theological train- 
ing and induced the trustees of Andover to remove the semi- 
nary from its hilltop to the neighborhood and alliance of 
Harvard, where it will enjoy great advantages of scholastic 
opportunity and proximity to the problems and opportunities 
of city evangelization. 


Intellectual and Social Problems of the Churches 


Both in England and America the problems of the Con- 
gregational churches in particular have had to do with slow 
growth of numbers, wide theological differences of opinion 
and-social unrest. The New Theology on British soil has 
had for its interpreter the brilliant pastor of the London 
City Temple, Rev. R. J. Campbell, who has preached both 
socialism and an interpretation of Christian truth which 
many find indistinguishable from pantheism. On both these 
grounds some of his followers have deserted his party, and 
there have been serious hindrances to the united action of 
all the churches. Here, again, the interest in foreign mis- 
sions has come in as a unifying element, and amid the war 
of creeds offered and denied the work of the friends of the 
London Missionary Society in the pageant of the Orient, 
showing the progress of mission work and the contrasts of 
heathendom and Christian life, attracted the attention of 
all England, recalling the old Church masques and miracle 
plays of the earlier centuries, but with use of carefully 
studied resources from modern dramatic art. Among our 
American Congregational ministers socialism is much less 
common than in England, and Mr. Campbell’s interpretations 
of the philosophy of faith have here few adherents. But the 
discussions of the year have shown that our chief needs are 
a restatement of Christian fundamentals in terms of the 
thought of today and an effective working theory of their 
application to the social problems of the hour. 

Prominent in public interest on this side of the Atlantic 
is the Emmanuel Movement, which attempts to restore to the 
Church, guided on the physical side by competent medical 
advice, the healing powers which Christ promised. The wide 
study,and acceptance of the methods introduced at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, by pastors of several denominations in 
different parts of America and England is a marked feature 
of the year’s history. 


The Church and Its Witnesses 


Behind all these activities which rise to view in the story 
of the year is the constant, unadyertised work of the churches, 
the daily life of faith, the unceasing voice of prayer, the 
testimony of deed and word to the mission of Christ, the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. These things 
go unchronicled and too often unconsidered until at last, in 
some one on whom we leaned and who seemed an essential 
part of our life, the silence of death unlocks a host of 
thoughts and loving memories. To chronicle the names of 
all the dead in this place would be impossible; it will be 
enough to record the names of a few whom al! will recognize 
as good servants of God and workers in his kingdom. Such 
were Joseph Roy, Field Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; Bishop Charles Henry Fowler of the 
Methodist Church; Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of 
Union Seminary and sympathetic ambassador from Ameri- 
can Christianity to the scholars and peoples of India and the 
East; Jacob Chamberlain, heroic and adventurous missionary 
and accomplished writer of the story of Christian work in 
India; Morgan Dix, almost lifelong rector of Trinity Church, 
New York; Bishop Henry Codman Potter, statesmanlike and 
broadminded church administrator; Ira D. Sankey, organ- 
izer, singer and composer of widely influential evangelistic 
song; Francis F. Ellinwood, large-minded and efficient 
Missionary Secretary; Bishop Michael Tierney of Hartford, 
beloved of his own and other Christian people; President 
Henry Hopkins, pastor and college executive; Hiram Bing- 
ham, pastor, translator and creator of a literature for a whole 
South Pacifie people; and David DeCamp Thompson, editor 
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and writer. The life spent in Christ’s service of these and 
other lamented leaders of the churches who this year have 
been called away from earth makes their death illustrious. 


Rebuilding among the Ruins 


The opening of 1908 found nearly all the commercial 
nations of the world in serious financial embarrassment. 
The wave of prosperity had broken and the shore was strewn 
with wrecks. The essential soundness of American business 
was shown by the return to normal conditions and the release 
of funds withdrawn from use. At the end of March the 
Knickerbocker, the largest of the New York trust companies 
which had failed in-the panic of 1907, reopened its doors for 
business. The rise of security values during the year has 
been almost as great, though more gradual, than the fall. 
Great harvests have given a basis for prosperity, and the 
reduction of manufactures has weeded out weak concerns 
and given breathing space to the strong. For the first time 
in the history of the country this process of curtailment of 
industry was not accompanied by a general reduction of 
wages. Relief was found by the discharge of men, and the 
year has been one of consequent hardship for many work- 
men. This distress has been mitigated, however, by the re- 
turn of hundreds of thousands of immigrants to their Euro- 
pean homes, the net gain of population through the seaports 
amounting during the year only to a.few thousand. This 
return of laborers, most of them belonging to the ranks of 
the unskilled, has carried with it many serious social and 
economic problems for the nations. The end of the year has 
shown this financial and commercial reconstruction by no 
means as a completed process, but far along and accompanied 
by a spirit of hopefulness. Moral and financial wrecks are 
strewn along the path of the storm, but the clearing of the 
air has left American commercial morality at a higher level 
than before. The severity of the financial distress from 
which we are emerging and the extent of the following 
economies are indicated by the change in Government rev- 
enues in a year from a surplus of $100,000,000 to a deficit 
of a like amount. 


The Presidential Campaign 


This, process of financial reconstruction coincided with 
the quadrennial taking account of stock and election of new 
managers by the nation. For the first time in our history 
the political party in power survived the storm of a great 
financial panic and its following depression, and won the 
election of its candidates for the Presidency and a majority 
in the House of Representatives. This result was due to the 
favor with the American people of two striking and unusual 
personalities. Theodore Roosevelt might have had the Re- 
publican nomination, and with it the election, if he had 
spoken the word. With his refusal, the sober thought of the 
people turned to William H. Taft, long proved in positions 
of responsibility and thoroughly committed to the policies of 
reform and reconstruction which had been urged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In the excited condition of the public mind, 
the judicial temper of Mr. Taft appealed to many who dis- 
liked the President’s methods of challenging and holding 
public attention. The efforts of other aspirants to the nomi- 
nation to defeat Mr. Taft at the convention were futile from 
‘the first, because of this quiet, popular confidence. The 
nomination of Mr. Bryan by the Democrats, on a platform 
which indorsed most of the President’s policies, left the strict 
conservatives of the country without a candidate. Mr. Taft’s 
proved competence in executive business appealed to voters. 
In a campaign with much speechmaking by the candidates 
but little excitement, the sober judgment of the people gave 
Mr. Taft the largest popular majority in the history of the 
nation. In addresses and consultations since the result of 
the election was known, he has justified the popular confi- 
dence and will come to the Presidency with as large a follow- 
ing of popular good will as any President since Monroe and 
the “era of good feeling.” 
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The Issues of the Campaign 

The declarations and discussions of the Presidential cam- 
paign show that the pressing questions before the nation are, 
first, revision of the tariff, next the rights and obligations to 
the public and to each other of combinations of capital and 
labor and, third, the conservation and development of our 
national resources. On the tariff Mr. Taft has expressed 
himself favoring a reduction which would study to retain 
protection where needed, but would also consider the needs 
of the consumer. A commission of Congress has held hear- 
ings which go to show that here, as well as in regard to the 
currency, a constructive measure of relief should be prepared 
by experts, and not botched together amid the conflicting and 
usually selfish interests which besiege our lawmakers. - The 
result of the election assures a serious effort to bring corpora- 
tions under federal control, to secure publicity and fair deal- 
ing with consumers and stockholders and the extension of 
laws for the security and relief of working men. Great con- 
ferences, called by the President, have considered the con- 
servation of our natural resources and have done much to 
inform and unify public opinion on these vital subjects. 
Judicial decisions of importance have defined the relations 
of State and Federal court jurisdiction, the right of the State 
to segregate races in education and the constitutional limits 
of federal legislation in regard to the rights of workmen. 
Issues between employers and labor unions in regard to 
secondary and sympathetic strikes and the boycott have been 
passed upon, but not yet by the court of last resort. And 
the right of a State to expel corporations operating in re- 
straint of trade has been confirmed. A period of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction is before us which will, we hope, be 
followed by well defined and clearly understood conditions. 
of industrial relations. 


Social Changes and Relations 


Marked features of the year in the field of social relations 
have been, the growth of prohibition or close restriction of 
the sale of alcoholie liquor, which has spread in the South 
until in more than half its territory the sale is entirely for- 
bidden; the increased interest shown in stamping out tuber- 
culosis, especially by the international congress which met in 
Washington in October; the war against opium in the Philip- 
pines and at home; the modification of the Georgia prison 
system, which has put an end to the scandal of the convict 
camps; the retreat of South Dakota, by constitutional amend- 
ment ratified by the people, from its bad eminence as the 
home of quick and easy divorce. The Presidential election 
seems to show that socialism in America is a factor, but is 
not likely to become a serious force in our national life. 
The success of savings-bank insurance in Massachusetts 
seems to point to a method of old-age support which will save 
the self-respect of the participant and eliminate the danger 
of political corruption. One of the most significant changes 
of the year has been the broadening basis of corporate owner- 
ship, due to the forced liquidation of great holdings and 
better information of investors. The great corporations and 
railroads now count their stockholders by the tens of thou- 
sands. Of the stock of the Pennsylvania railroad, for ex- 
ample, forty-eight per cent. is now held, mostly in small 
amounts, by women. This broadening of ownership must be: 
a conservative element in our social life. It points a way 
by which, under a disciplined and regulated Wall Street, the 
hoarded savings of the people may be drawn upon in small 
amounts for the extension of our productive business enter- 
prises and of transportation. Perhaps the most interesting 
individual experiment of the year is the acceptance of the 
proposition by one of the largest British shipbuilding firms 
to its employees to be paid next year on a basis of profits 
realized, and not of a fixed wage-scale. 


American International Relations 


We have this year drawn nearer to Great Britain and 
Germany through the reduction of letter postage to the rate 
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of two cents an ounce. From Alaska to the furthest of the 
Seottish islands orto the borders of Russia that rate will 
now carry greeting. We have agreed with Japan in a public 
declaration that the doors of Chinese trade shall be open on 
like terms to the nations, that Chinese sovereignty shall be 
respected and the status quo in the Pacific upheld, and that 
there shall be mutual consultation when international ques- 
tions arise. By this declaration Japan stands committed to 
the policy long ago declared by Secretary Hay. The long 
voyage of our Atlantic fleet has proved not merely a vindica- 
tion of American seamanship and an advertisement of sea 
power, it has been an instrument of international greeting 
and intercourse unexampled in our history. The cordial 
reception it has received in South America, Australasia and 
Asia was nowhere more spontaneous and sincere than in 
Japan. Government and people united in welcome, and the 
visit of Admiral Sperry and his officers to the palace, where 
they were received by the Mikado, marks an epoch in the 
history of Japan, where such a reception of foreigners has 
been without precedent. The nation has deep cause for 
gratitude that the cruise has thus far been marked by few 
accidents and that officers and sailors have upheld the best 
traditions of American naval efficiency and of personal dig- 
nity and self-control. The return to China, by the vote of 
Congress, of a large part of the balance of the indemnity 
paid on account of the Boxer outbreak has called out from 
the Chinese Government a special embassy of gratitude, and 
inaugurated a policy of educating promising Chinese youths 
in America which promises much for future good relations. 
The year has seen the practical conclusion of our second 
occupation and pacification of Cuba in the peaceful election, 
by the total electoral vote, of a President of the Cuban re- 
public, on whose inauguration and accession to full authority 
our garrison in the island will, we hope forever, be with- 
drawn. 


Agreements and Discords of the Nations 


In the train of the Turkish revolution, to which reference 
has been made, have come a crowd of international per- 
plexities. Bulgaria took occasion from Turkish preoccupa- 
tion and made a pretext of diplomatic slights to declare the 
complete independence which had been her possession in 
fact for a long time. The proclamation of her prince as 
Czar of the Bulgarians still awaits the recognition of Europe. 
A settlement of the financial matters involved is likely to 
bring that recognition first from Turkey, after which the 
rest will in due time follow. Bulgaria is now nearly as large 
as Russia planned in the treaty of San Stephano at the close 
of the war with Turkey, but has developed a political and 
martial capacity which makes her anything but the cat’s-paw 
for Balkan affairs which Russia intended. Austria followed 
Bulgaria’s action by the formal incorporation of the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzgovinia, which she had admin- 
istered for thirty years, thereby annulling the Berlin treaty 
and, as it has proved, bringing down upon herself the hatred 
of Servia and of most of the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe. 
The danger of war has been averted, but there are difficult 
diplomatic questions to be solved and fierce race hatreds and 
ambitions to be considered. The situation is still tense and 
Europe will be fortunate if no conflict follows the return 
of spring. The year has seen the successful rise of an 
usurper in Morocco, who began by proclaiming a ‘holy war 
_ against the infidel and ended by begging recognition of the 
Christian Powers, promising obedience to their plans for 
Morocco. The good discipline and fighting qualities of the 
French army have been shown in trying conditions—in itself 
a preventive of rash attack by her neighbors. The Northern 
Powers have united in defining and assuring the interna- 
tional situation in the Baltic and the North Sea. England 
and Russia have drawn together and entered into far-reach- 
ing agreements. Italy, under the stress of Austrian aggres- 
sion and ambitions in the Balkan Peninsula, has shown her- 
self restive under the obligations of the Triple Alliance. 
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A Liberal Government in Great Britain has been pre- 


vented by the opposition of an intrenched social and spiritual 
aristocracy from carrying through its most important 
measures for the amelioration of national life. Its attempt 
to settle the education system on a scheme of popular control 
and impartial justice has again and again been hindered or 
defeated. Its measure for the recovery of popular rights 
from the liquor trade was contemptuously rejected by the 
House of Lords. Jt has done justice in Irish university 
education and passed a scheme of old-age pensions of doubt- 
ful wisdom, the expense of which is already mounting up 
beyond all calculations. Its foreign policy has been the most 
dignified and successful part of its work, commanding the 
confidence of the whole nation. The death of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and the accession of H. H. Asquith 
to the premiership have marked no serious changes of policy. 
In colonial affairs, the conference of the South African 
colonies, which is to end in a united South Africa under 
the British flag, is the most important event of the year, 
followed by the triumph of Sir Wilfred Laurier in the 
Canadian General election. In Germany the loquacity of 
the Emperor has delivered him into the hands of his people 
and forced upon public discussion questions of the limitation 
of the imperial authority and of a ministry responsible to 
the representatives of the people. The emperor’s talk, 
printed in an English newspaper, was an affront to Britain, 
Russia, France and Japan. The emperor’s silence since the 
debates of the Reichstag and his withdrawal from public 
functions marks the purtubation of his spirit under un- 
accustomed discipline. In Russia the Douma has shown its 
grasp of the weapons proper to it in a sharp scrutiny of 
financial measures and an explicit claim that it has a right 
to decide on all expenditures of money. France, with its 
industry and frugality, has become the richest country of 
Europe. It has handled the difficult problem of Morocco 
with dignity and wisdom. The flaw in its armor is the 
steady falling off of population, the numbers of the French 
being now less with every year’s report. 


The Awakening Orient 


China is awake at last, and feeling after methods of 
combining her traditional conservatism with the practical 
efficiency of the Western nations. She has withdrawn most 
of her students from Japan and, in consequence of the 
quarrel over Manchurian questions of disputed authority and 
affronts arising from her seizure of a Japanese steamer 
carrying arms to Macao, which the Japanese stiffly resented, 
turns rather to America as her next friend and adviser. The 


death of the weak emperor and the end of the long life of 


the Dowager Empress Tsi An leaves a child on the throne, 
in the hands of strong men who are pledged to reform. The 
breaking of the privileges of the Manchu clans will do some- 
thing to reconcile the Chinese to the continued reign of a 
foreign race. Japan has suffered a financial setback, but 
still extends her commercial grasp on the carrying trade of 
the Pacific. Great reductions and postponements in military 
preparation and a more conciliatory tone toward China and 
Korea mark her acceptance of a difficult situation. In India 
the unrest of the educated and unemployed has resulted in 
repeated attempts at the assassination of British officials.” 
The threat has been answered by drastic laws of control and 
the arrest and deportation of the ringleaders of insurrection. 
India as a whole is as yet untouched by the revolutionary 
spirit, but it was time that the British Government showed 
its lion claws as well as its just indifference. Persia has 
seen a parliament unused to self-control, a Shah using force 
to bring back irresponsible authority, civil war in its cities 
and a return to the promise of parliamentary government 
under pressure from Russia and Britain. The sad and 
bloody story has illustrated once more the fact that there is 
no charm in institutions, apart from a law-abiding spirit 


among citizens. Significant for the consolidation and the 
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modification of Islam has been the completion of the rail- 
road to Medina, the second sacred city of Arabia. What 
use will Moslems make of the tools of Occidental civiliza- 
tion? And what will their possession of them mean for the 
peace of the world? 


Losses and Calamities 


The largest losses of the year in material things have 
come with the natural calamities of drought and fire. The 
one creeps slowly on its blighting way, spoiling the farmer’s 
hopes and drying up the streams on which the manufacturer 
depends. Our large agricultural wealth of the season has 
been greatly diminished, especially in the East, by lack of 
rain in the growing season. From this also sprang the 
forest fires which have been more widely destructive than 
in any year of our history. The lesson of care and careless- 
ness will not, we hope, be lost on our people. Among the 
startling calamities of the year—teaching lessons which 
should have been fully learned—were the fire in a theater 
at Boyertown, Pa., and the destruction of a crowded school- 
house at Collingwood, O. The Chelsea fire, started by 
smoking rag pickers, carries a like lésson, and is also without 
excuse among civilized people. Great storms and floods in 
China and the Philippines caused widespread loss of life and 
property. The reappearance of the cholera added to the 
sufferings of the Russian people. And thousands of Amer- 
icans died of preventable diseases, like consumption and 
typhoid, without attracting notice. 


Obituary 


Among the deaths of the year we mention, in addition 
to those already referred to, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
poet and banker; Prof. Charles A. Young of Princeton, 
astronomer; Edward MacDowell, our greatest musical cgm- 
poser; Wilhelmi, the violinist; the novelist who called her- 


Event and 


A Year of Joy 

We need to start the new year not as stoics, but as Chris- 
tians—that is, possessors of a glorious hope and confident 
expectation that God is in the world and shapes it through 
the labors of his children to a coming time of righteousness 
and peace. When we lose sight of our message of great joy, 
we are crippling our energies as well as extinguishing our 
light. “Never tell me,” said a sufferer, “that God sends us 
into the world to endure. He sends us to be glad with a 
deep joy, and this is the mark of our relation to his love.” 
And to this all the New Testament writers agree, in spite 
of the troubles and perplexities of the infant Church. May 
the New Year be a time of this enlivening and overcoming 
joy to all our readers! For if they set their hearts upon and 
attain it they will become a force undreamed of in the world 
—the power of witness that speaks unconsciously through 
every joyful life. 


After-Christmas Activities 

A touching instance of the power of poverty to constrain 
even childish ambitions was noted by a teacher in one of 
our large manufacturing cities during the holiday season. 
Asking her pupils to write, for an exercise, the names of 
ten articles which they would like for Christmas, she found 
that, out of four hundred wishes, only twenty-five were for 
toys. All the rest were for mittens, stockings, warm under- 
wear, a Christmas dinner, or for “something for Mother.” 
The comforts that the children of the well-to-do take as a 
matter of course were objects of eager longing to these 
straitened little souls. This promises to be a hard winter 
for the poor. Not only money, but things need to be “kept 
jn circulation.” The wise housekeeper will make it part 
of her after-Christmas clearing up and setting to rights to 
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self Ouida; King Carlos of Portugal, assassinated, with his 
heir, in the streets of his own capital; Senator Redfield 
Proctor of Vermont; Bishop Satterlee of Washington; Prof. 
E. G. Bourne, the historian, of Yale; Pauline Lucca, the 
singer; Henry Loomis Nelson, author and editor; Edmondo 
de Amicis, Italian novelist and essayist; Durham White 
Stevens of America and Korea, assassinated by a Korean 
fanatic in the streets of San Francisco; Francois Coppée, 
French poet of eminence; Joel Chandler Harris, “Uncle 
Remus,” beloved of all children and their elders; Louise 
Chandler Moulton, poet; Rear-Admiral Thomas, fresh from 
his care of half the fleet on its voyage around South 
America; Count Ignatiev, Russian dipomatist and reaction- 
ary; William Mason, composer and musical critic; Otto 
Pfleiderer, German university teacher and Bible student; 


‘Senator Allison of Iowa; Baron Speck von Sternburg, Ger- 


man Ambassador; Daniel Coit Gilman, educator and organ- 
izer ; General Nodzu, commander of an army in the Japanese 
campaign in Manchuria; Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Har- 
vard art professor, translator of Dante and friend of Ruskin; 
Ex-President Tomas Estrada Palma of Cuba; and Donald G. 
Mitchell, poet-naturalist and traveler. 


The Sweep of the Current 


This story of the year deals, of necessity, with changes 
which have come to open manifestation. The deeper changes 
and upheavals only become visible in a larger and longer 
view. But the thoughtful observer will be sure that .the 
hidden currents of thought and movement in this age rather 
accelerate than quiet themselves, and that we are on the eve 
of great new manifestations of the human spirit and of 
God’s purpose in the world. That we can turn back or 
remain stationary is neither to be hoped or desired. Our 
hope must come from a growing faith that God is in our 
changes, as well as in the rest of heart he gives. 


Comment 


see that no outgrown clothing gets laid aside that might be 
keeping needy children warm, and that duplicate Christmas 
presents are sent where they will really do good. 


The Emmanuel Movement Under Fire 

Broadsides in two of Boston’s leading daily papers and 
a sermon by Dr. Gordon are the latest noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the Emmanuel Movement. The 
Herald collected opinions from prominent physicians, most 
of which are unfavorable. Dr. J. J. Putnam, who when the 
movement was started two years ago allowed his name to be 
joined with that of Dr. Richard Cabot in indorsing it, now 
regrets “that clergymen, without adequate preparation, are 
assuming responsibilities of a kind that physicians are not 
considered qualified to assume until after years of study and 
of training. The question is whether the best interests of 
the community are really being served by this movement, 
and in my opinion this is not the case.” Dr. Knapp of 
Harvard objects because such work draws a class of men. 
and women who are forever reaching after and seeking the 
mysterious and a cult. “The public and a certain class of 
clergymen have gone psyche mad.” Several other physicians 
and instructors in medical schools express their weariness, 
not to say disgust, with the whole movement. In the Globe, 
Drs. Worcester and McComb have again explained that they 
do not, as ministers of religion, claim to practice medicine; 
but that their methods are psychological and religious, their 
great aim being to awaken in nervous sufferers a rational 
faith in God. Dr. Southard, who spoke recently at the Con- 
gregational Ministers’ “Meeting, shows a more hospitable 
attitude, saying that he would have all church clinics pre- 
sided over by physicians, the indispensable feature being 
medical control. Dr. Frank Richardson criticises severe’y 
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the employment of hypnotism by church healers. Evidently 
many of the docters do not accept the distinction on which 
Emmanuel workers put so much emphasis between organic 
and functional diseases. We agree with Dr. Southard that 
the physician, and not the pastor should exercise the control- 
ling, decisive influence whenever a clinic is maintained. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, who from the start has sustained a guid- 
ing and steadying relationship to the work in this city, has 
not been moved by the adverse opinions of his colleagues in 
medicine to withhold his sympathy and co-operation. We 
understand that Rev. L. P. Powell of Northampton, who 
has maintained a clinic with marked success for more than 
a year, has practically given over to local physicians the 
determination of the question, Who are fit subjects for this 
treatment? Evidently he has been able to succeed in placat- 
ing the local Medical Association to a greater extent thart 
Dr. Worcester has done in Boston and Cambridge. 

Dr. George A. Gordon’s sermon at the Old South, Sun- 
day, sought to emphasize the universal and eternal aspects 
of religion. He showed how a theistic faith -was absolutely 
indispensable if intellect is to be kept sane and the experi- 
ences of human life met courageously; and that shallow 
cults arise only when believers in God forget to rest upon 
this faith. He said that both auto-suggestion and hetero- 
suggestion were only English words with Greek prefixes, 
and that the processes for which faith stand are as old as 
religion itself. ‘We have been victims of the fanatic and 
the quack because we have fallen from the severe self- 
discipline in study and in thought,and in prayer by which 
these disciples of Christ in all ages have fought the beautiful 
fight.” We expect to publish soon an article from Dr. 
Gordon, on Psychotherapy and the Church. 


Labor Leaders Sentenced to Jail 

President Gompers, Vice-President Mitchell and Secre- 
tary Morrison of the American Federation of Labor were 
last week sentenced to serve terms of from six months to 
one year in jail by Justice Wright of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. Their offense was deliberate, de- 
termined defiance of the order of the court restraining them 
from conspiring to lead the Federation to boyeott the prod- 
ucts of the Bucks Stove and Range Company, which had 
refused to obey the demand of a labor union to take back 
thirty-five discharged employees. The contest has for several 
months been squarely drawn between the Court and the 
leaders of the Federation to determine whether the decree 
of the one or of the other should prevail. The labor leaders, 
the official representatives of two millions of members of 
labor unions, used their influence and their organization to 
ruin the business of the Stove and Range Company. The 
Court, officially representing the whole people of the United 
States, forbade them to do this. But through the American 
Federationist, the official organ of the Federation, and by 
speeches, letters and circulars they have continued up to the 
present time to urge and coerce the members of the union 
to refrain and cause others to refrain from buying the goods 
of the boycotted company. They have been found guilty of 
conspiring to injure both employers and employees who do 
not obey their orders, and to prevent both capitalists and 
laborers from doing business without their approval. The 
-ease has been appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the defendants are out on bail. Several months 
and perhaps years will elapse before the case is finally 
decided. In this instance the delay need not be regretted, for 
it is of the highest importance to determine what are the 
functions of the courts in their relations with voluntary 
organizations of labor and capital. 


Standard Oil Ousted from Missouri 

What Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison undertook on the 
authority of the Federation of Labor to do against the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company, the Supreme Court of Missouri 
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has done for the Standard Oil and the Republie Oil Com- 
panies. The court has forbidden these companies to do any 
more business in that state because they have conspired to 
defy the laws concerning the buying and selling of their 
products. The opinion of the court, concurred in by all the 
seven judges, is to the effect that the companies have by 
unlawful means blighted individual investments, injured 
small independent refiners and operators and acted against 
the interests of the people of the state. In substance the 
decision against the greatest capitalist trust in the country 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri is based on the same 
grounds as the decision of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia against the greatest labor trust in the country. 
There is this difference, however, that the oil trust undertook 
to destroy the business of others who stood in its way by 
deceiving and misleading the public, avoiding obedience to 
the laws by secret and underhanded methods, while the labor 
trust assumed that it was superior to the law and openly 
defied the court. In both cases the end is not yet. The 
oil trust will probably do business in Missouri through 


- another company with which it has no legal connection but 


a satisfactory secret understanding. The labor trust will 
probably use the power of its great organization of voters to 
restrict the authority of the courts over it, or to secure the 
appointment, or preferably the election of judges who can 
be counted on to make decisions in its favor. However, good 
citizens need not be agitated over these conflicts. They are 
the necessary ways by which, in a democracy, the people 
come to learn that the government which in the end gives 
the greatest advantages to any one class is the government 
which is the best and fairest for all classes. 


The Trial of Night Riders 


The Tennessee Court is grappling with still another 
organization of men who have assumed to make and admin- 
ister a government for their neighbors. As the American 
Federation sought to impose on a company of employers the 
price and conditions of labor, and the Standard Oil sought 
to fix the price at which other companies should séll oil, so 
a number of men in Kentucky conspired to regulate the 
prices at which the farmers should sell the tobacco they 
raised. Men who had been respectable, law-abiding citizens, 
finding their neighbors unwilling to co-operate with them in 
this business, put on masks and rode out at night destroying 
the tobacco, burning the homes and maltreating the persons 
of those who refused to obey them, till they got what they 
sought. Then a company of men in the neighboring state 
of Tennessee, seeing the success of Kentuckians, believing 
themselves unjustly shut out from fishing in a lake near 
where they lived, formed a secret order, took a solemn oath 
“in the presence of Almighty God” never to disclose any 
of the crimes they had resolved to do, and to punish any and 
all who should oppose them, and rode forth at night burning 
homes, flogging women, ordering families to abandon their 
property and finally murdered most cruelly an attorney who 
had applied the law against them, as they believed unjustly. 
Of course these once respectable men gathered to their com- 
pany thugs and thieves and Jow-lived scoundrels who were 
ready to use the whip, the torch and the hangman’s rope to 
revenge their private grudges, and it remains to be seen 
whether a jury can be found with courage to bring in a just 
verdict against criminals who have stood well in the commu- 
nity and have now shown themselves ready to undertake any 
outrage to revenge their wrongs. They are religious men, 
too, invoking the eternal punishment of God after death on 
those who in this life break their oath never to reveal their 
crimes of arson and murder against their neighbors. But 
in all these cases the country must eventually choose between 
military despotism, or anarchy, or obedience to laws made 
by legislators chosen by the people and administered by 
courts lawfully appointed in the interest of the whole people. 
And American citizens are well enough educated to be 
trusted to choose the only safe government. t 


a. way) 
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Pittsburg’s Scandal 

No sadder tale of municipal corruption has been told in 
recent years than that which comes from Pittsburg, and 
involves the reputation of many of its common councilmen 
as well as several bankers. Seven of the former and two 
of the latter have already been arrested, charged with bribery. 
The specifications relate to the purchase of bridges, the sale 
of bonds for a filtration plant, the giving of a street railway 
franchise and the passage of an ordinance compelling the 
deposit of city money in banks paying only two per cent. 
interest. A far larger number of councilmen are said to be 
bribe takers. One report declares that out of eighty-eight 
only six are unpurchasable, and that in the passing of one 
ordinance sixty counciimen divided among themselves 
$45,000. These discoveries of shameful boodling are due to 
the activity of the Voters League, which for some time has 
been quietly investigating the situation, and has secured’ a 
large amount of evidence, some of it in the nature of photo- 
graphs, which it is believed will furnish positive proof of 
the giving and receiving of bribes. It is hinted that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has heen deeply interested in the efforts put 
forth by the Voters League, and was made acquainted with 
the evidence some time ago. It is further intimated that 
F. J. Heney, conspicuous in the San Francisco graft corrup- 
tion, may co-operate with the Pittsburg authorities in ferret- 
ing out the existing evils and in bringing the culprits to 
judgment. 


Our National Wealth and Prospects 

The final estimates by the national department of agri- 
culture of the value of farm products in 1908 on Dee. 1 
were announced recently. There were 2,668,651,000 bushels 
of corn worth $1,616,145,000, as compared with 2,592,320,000 
bushels worth $1,336,901,000 in 1907. Without mentioning 
the figures representing wheat, oats, barley, hay, cotton, 
tobacco and other products of the soil, it is sufficient for 
our purpose tc say that both in quantity and money value 
the agricultural yield of this closing year exceeds that of 
1907, a year of great harvests. This year’s products are 
ample for the material needs of all our ninety millions of 
people. With such abounding prosperity it is simply impos- 
sible to prevent the realization by the people of the increase 
of wealth. Only a prevailing spirit of selfishness which 
would defeat its own baser aims could so divert the distri- 
bution of this wealth as to pile it up in the treasure houses 
of the few and leave the poor and weak without sharing its 
benefits. Only a mismanagement of government which we 
have little reason to fear could restrain the expansion of the 
nation and its increase in power with other nations. No 
talk of changes in the tariff or in other methods of collect- 
ing revenue can restrain the enterprise or retard the devel- 
opment of the business of the country. What we most need 
to pray and work for is wisdom for the people to know and 
use their great opportunities and the disposition on the part 
of our rulers to lead them to use what they have as citizens 
of a country whose steadfast purpose is to realize the ancient 
promise to a chosen nation, “In thee and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” 


Mr. Carnegie as a Tariff Expert 

A careful reading of Mr. Carnegie’s testimony last week 
before the Ways and Means Committee leaves with us the 
_ impression that the task of making a new tariff is a very 
difficult and delicate one, and that the advice of experts on 
particular industries is likely to increase the Committee’s 
difficulty. Mr. Carnegie has made one of the greatest for- 
tunes ever got together by one man, and made it through his 
connection with the steel industry. Yet he gave the com- 
mittee little exact information and a great deal of unasked 
advice. He hinted broadly that they could not trust the 
testimony of other experts, gave his opinion of the relative 
abilities of some of them, advised the committee to apply 
their brains to the subject, to “disregard all figures and look 
at the question in its broadest aspect,” assured them that the 
sent price of steel rails is a fair price to all interested, 
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gave them to understand that he knew a great deal more 
than he was telling, and in general appeared rather in the 
role of teacher and lecturer than as witness. At times, when 
the committee did not respond to his sallies, he shouted glee- 
fully, “Silence in the courtroom,’ and made significant 
motions to the audience. While he called Judge Gary a 
“pawky chiel,’ one would think he was striving to demon- 
strate that he claimed that title for himself. The conclusion 
he came to was that while the steel industry needs no pro- 
tection from the tariff, placing steel products on the free 
list would not reduce their price to the American consumer. 
The inference is that the only result of reducing or removing 
the tariff would be to lessen the revenue to the Government. 
What the committee and the country wish to know is the 
interrelation between duties, reyenue and prices. On this 
point they get little light from Mr. Carnegie. 


A Peaceful Revolution in Venezuela 

Nine years ago Cipriano Castro led a revolution in 
Venezuela to a triumphant conclusion and became president 
in name and dictator in fact of the so-called Republic of 
Venezuela. Entering on his office without money, he has 
amassed a fortune of several million dollars, much of it 
probably safely placed in Europe. In doing this he followed 
the example of his predecessors, who used the country and 
its people, as he has done, for private and personal ends. He 
also treated most of the nations whose citizens had interests 
in his country with such insolence that if Venezuela had 
not been feeble as a foe, he would long ago have been en- 
gaged in wars. However, it was reasonably certain that the 
easiest way to get rid of Castro was to wait for a revolution 
sure to come as it has often come before. Now it has come, 
and without bloodshed. Castro has left the country, his 
predecessor’s widow has sued him for the rent of the Mira- 
flores Palace in Caracas, and his successor, President Gomez, 
has moved into it. The doors have been opened for banished 
citizens to return, and many are on their way. Decrees have 
been issued looking to immediate settlement of difficulties 
with Holland and with other nations. The principal Powers 
will wait a little while to see if the new Government is 
securely established, and then probably will recognize it and 
send back their representatives to Caracas, till another revo- 
lution looms up. Venezuela is a country of vast undeveloped 
resources, and when foreign capital can safely be invested 
there her minerals and cattle and agricultural products will 
do a good deal to enrich the world. 


The Thorny Way to Education in England 

The withdrawal of the Education Bill from Parliament, 
after many months of discussion, leaves the situation in 
England apparently no better than it was before the present 
Liberal Government came into power. The Anglican church 
is responsible for the failure, the fourth in the series of the 
last six years. It tried to get more than its share of the 
privilege of teaching its tenets to the children in the public 
schools, and seems to have lost its opportunity to get what 
other churches were willing to concede to it. What the 
outcome of this long struggle will be cannot be exactly fore- 
told, but every such failure to provide a system of public 
education is another step in the already long journey toward 
schools free from any attempt at systematic religious teach- 
ing. Since 1902 England has made much progress in this 
direction. It may be that the divorce of the church from 
the schools will come about by a natural process while the 
denominations are contending with one another to secure 
the largest place to teach the children of the people. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury lately said that 550 schools of the 
Church of England had been closed during the last three 
years, with accommodation for 160,000 children, while dur- 
ing the same period the Council schools, that is, those 
administered and controlled by local authorities, had been 
increased by 1,058, with accommodation for 478,000 pupils. 
It does not require a prophetic gift to foresee the end of 
this movement. 
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The Power of Prayer 


Again, in the first week of a new year, comes the call 
for a week of special private and united prayer for the work 
of the kingdom of Christ. Is it worth while? Maz we hope 
for any specific results from the effort put forth? Is there 
anything to encourage us in prayer from the study of the 
world to which so many earnest observers and thinkers have 
given up their lives? On the answers to these and similar 
questions will depend at least the comfort of some among 
us in taking part in the week’s devotions. For the assertions 
and denials of certain men of high repute in science have 
unquestionably shaken the faith of many in the power of 
prayer. 

The solution of these doubts can only be found where 
the proof of all religious beliefs and attainments is reached, 
in human experience itself. Prayer is an essential part of 
any working religious belief. It has been so nearly universal 
that we may call it an instinct of the human soul. It would 
be difficult to point out any religious man of mark who has 
not also been a man of prayer. And the more evident the 
religious eminence, the more clearly has it been proved that 
prayer is the true expression of the religious life. Try, for 
example, to strip the life of Jesus of its habitual resource 
to prayer, and our picture of him falls to pieces as, in the 
Jewish legend, the body of Solomon fell to dust when a 
mouse gnawed through the staff on which he leaned in 
death. 

The true field of inquiry, therefore, into the power of 
prayer is the field of the experience of those who have felt 
its necessity, enjoyed its communion and used it as the habit 
of their lives. No theory of cosmical order or philosophy of 
uniformity can be complete which leaves out the experience 
of devout men. and the results which they have attained by 
the habitual use of this power of prayer. A man may con- 
fess a lack in his own life. He may not be religious enough 
to feel the need of prayer. But of prayer itself he must not 
speak without study of the experiences of men more highly 
gifted than himself. We do not turn to the deaf man for 
musical judgment, nor to the color-blind for opinions as to 
the harmonies of tint and light and shade in pictures. Why, 
then, should we trouble ourselves about the views on prayer 
of men who never pray? At this point, too, we have the 
consent of an increasing number of leaders of scientific 


with devout thankfulness will say, Yes. 
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thought who have come to see that the real world is larger 
than their field of observation and generalization. Each 
experiment must be made in its own territory, by its own 
method, and the place of experiment in the religious life lies 
within the mysterious bounds of personality. You cannot 
weigh love in the scales. Shall love, then, be denied, as a 
powerful factor in our life? You cannot study prayer, 
except in the experience of those who pray. So writes Sir 
Oliver Lodge in Man and the Universe: 

“Do we feel that prayers are answered, that power to do, 
and to will, and to think is given us? Many there are who 
... If we have in- 
stinct for worship, for prayer, for communion with saints 
or with Deity, let us trust that instinct, for there lies part 
of the realm of religion. We may try to raise the sub- 
conscious region into the light of day, and study it with our 
intellect. also; but let us not assume that our present con- 
scious intelligence is already so well informed that its knowl- 
edge exhausts or determines or. bounds the region of the true 
and the possible.” 

Fairly weighed, the testimony of praying men is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the validity of prayer as a force of 
the first magnitude in the higher life of man. It is not a 
blind man’s reaching out into the darkness with no answer- 
ing clasp. It is far more than a ery into the night which 
brings no answer. God is not far away from any one of us, 
and he who tries the experiment of prayer finds him ever 
present in fatherly love and aid. Without prayer God cannot 
reveal himself to the heart. In prayer we know him, and are 
persuaded that he is not bound by the laws of his own realm 
as Gulliver was bound by the innumerable threadlike ropes 
of the Lilliputians, but free, with a higher power and knowl- 
edge, as man is free in an ordered but plastic world. In 
prayer we learn to know God and to know ourselves. From 
him we draw supplies of strength. In communion with him 
we become a part of the ameliorating spiritual purpose of 
the world and our wills are admitted to partnership with the 
will of God. To this experiment of knowledge and of power 
we are called especially in the Week of Prayer. Jf we try it 
faithfully,.with a due obedience to the conditions laid down, 
we shall go far to remove our doubts as well as to enrich 
our lives with will and strength for helpfulness. The testi- 
mony of the whole church in all the ages calls us to the trial 
and assures us of the result. 


We learn through a letter from Sec. R. J. 
Wells of London that the Volume of Min- 
utes of the International Congregational 
Council at Edinburgh last summer is in the 
mail on its way to subscribers. 


A pastor liked so well President King’s 
argument in our last issue for regular a. 
tendance upon church that he is having it 
reprinted in his local paper. We hope it 
will be acted upon as well as widely read. 


Speaking of going to sleep nights, if auto- 
suggestion and hetero-suggestion fail to in- 
duce blissful slumbers, why not try, ““Now I 
lay me down to sleep?” Lots of people be- 
sides John Quincy Adams have used the lit- 
tle prayer with excellent results. 


Among the notable men of the past cen- 
tury whose, centennial anniversaries are re- 
ceiving attention, many will remember with 
interest and veneration Professor Park of 
Andover Seminary, whose one hundredth 
birthday fell on Tuesday of the present 
week, Dec. 29. 


Many recipients of letters and other postal 
matter have been reminded by the red cross 


Editorial In Brief 


stamps of that most worthy philanthropy, 
the crusade against tuberculosis. Their use 
has been one of the pleasantest features of 
the holiday season and will bring to the 
society a substantial increase of funds. 


In the year ending Oct. 1, 1907, the num- 
ber of foreigners coming into this country 
was 724,112. During the same period 717,- 
814 aliens left this country and returned to 
their former homes. The net gain of our 
immigrant population was 6,298. Many 
went back disappointed because they had not 
found the work and the wages they had been 
told they would find. 


The London Christian World is excusable 
for smiling broadly over a reference to “Ran- 
dall Cantuar, Archbishop of Canterbury” in 
a report of a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. If expla- 
nation is needed for American readers it may 
be said that the name of the Archbishop is 
Randall Davidson and his official signature 
is Randall Cantuar. 


One of the curious tariff problems is the 
proposal of Porto Ricans that a duty of six 
cents per pound be placed on all coffee im- 


ported into the United States in order to 
increase the price received by the coffee 
raisers of that island. This would mean an 
average annual tax of sixty-six cents on 
every citizen of this country to benefit this 
Porto Rican industry. 
—eeree 

-An appeal in an HWnglish newspaper to 
bridge whist players to devote one-twentieth 
of their winnings on ‘the birthday of our 
gracious Queen” toward a fund to repair an 
Episcopal church in Winchester calls out a 
rebuke from the Church Times. It says, 
“Gifts that are tainted with the gambling 
spirit are no gifts at all.” At any rate the 
tithing of the winnings doesn’t justify the 
game, whether it be on the card table, the 
race course or the exchange. 


Yes, the mails have been specially heavy 
and the purchases uncommonly large; but 
one woman of our acquaintance testifies that 
she never received such courteous treatment 
in the stores. As for the postmen and ex- 
pressmen, they have done their duty cheer- 
fully as becometh the bearers of so many 
tokens of good will. Doesn’t it all mean 
that the gospel of brotherliness and of con- 
sideration for the “other fellow” is more and 
more taking possession of the world? 
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Politics often hastens gray hairs, and 
sometimes robs men even of them. A cor- 
respondent of the British Weekly thus de- 
scribes the effect on the president of the 
Wnglish Board of Education of his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to carry through Parliament 
the Education Bill, “A bare spot-on the top 
of his head at first no bigger than a pea, 
widened in a few weeks to the size of a 
penny, and on Monday observers noted that 
the hair had been dexterously arranged 
across it.” 


In London forty-nine Congregational pas- 
tors receive two dollars per day or less from 
their churches. Of 250 Congregational min- 
isters serving London churches only twenty- 
two have salaries of $8,000 or over. If it 
be true that working men and their families 
stay away from church because they are too 
poor to dress well, there must be at least 
fifty churches where they would feel at home 
close to the pulpit. At the recent half- 
yearly meeting of the London Congrega- 
tional Union the subject was fitly presented 
by the chairman under the title, Sweated 
Ministers. 


In a sermon to candidates for ordination 
the other day, Rev. Dr. Van de Water, the 
rector of an Episcopal Church in New York, 
stated the real point of difference between 
Congregational and Roman or Ritualistic 
Christians. He said: “The ministry makes 
the Church. The ministry antedates the 
Church.” If the Church were to perish, 
that is, the ministry could reconstitute it. 
But if the ministry perished, the Church 
must perish with it. Much as we wish for 
the reunion of the Catholic Church, we do 
not see how it is possible while the theory 
of. a minister-made church is held by so 
large a number of Curistians. 


This year 1909 is a notable centennial of 
the births of men and women who won 
worldwide fame. First among those of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and English speech were 
Abraham Lincoln, William EH. Gladstone, 
Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edgar Allen Poe, John Stuart Blackie and 
Fanny Kemble. This list could be enlarged 
without going beyond England, Scotland and 
the United States, of names recognized and 
honored wherever Hnglish is spoken. Among 
the great names in other lands the musicians 
Felix Mendelssohn and Frederick Chopin 
stand near the top, and it is noteworthy 
that one died at thirty-eight and the other 
at forty. 


The new Constitutional Government of 
Turkey is to undertake the irrigation for 
agricultural purposes of the area between 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, and has 
retained Sir William Wilcox to undertake 
the work. This vast alluvial plain, which 
includes the traditional garden in Eden, was 
one of the most fertile in the world and its 
soil is practically inexhaustible. It is. esti- 
mated to contain about 3,000,000 acres of 


cultivable land. Herodotus wrote of it that. 


it yielded from 200 to 300 fold of wheat and 
barley. The possibilities of a new Turkish 
Hmpire suggested by the development of this 
scheme are sufficient to inspire the Young 
Turks and to direct to them the attention of 
the nations. | 


Nations which live along one or other of 
the great lines of cleavage of the earth’s 
surface live insecurely. The disturbance 
which has resulted in. the destruction of 
Messina and the devastation of Eastern 
Sicily and Southern Italy, comes in a long 
succession. Btna, Stromboli and Vesuvius 
are vents of a volcanic activity which has 


. again and again ruined the works of man. 


We need not load upon the shoulders of the 
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barbarians all the destruction of classic 
monuments, The earthquake has done more 
than the human enemy. A large proportion 
of the Italians in America come from the 
region now devastated, and many of them 
will have lost friends and kindred. Our 
sympathy goes out to them, as well as to 
the immediate sufferers in the towns and 
villages of Italy and Sicily. 


Harvard and Smith in the East and Min- 


nesota State University in the Interior, 
three educational institutions of the first 
rank, are now seeking presidents. A good 


many names are being mentioned for the 
succession to Dr. Bliot, and high among 
them stand those of James J. Storrow, the 
chairman of the Boston School Committee 
and Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia. At Smith President Seelye is hold- 
ing the ground only until the trustees can 
unite on a man. The Board of Regents has 
declined to accept President Northrop’s res- 
ignation at the University of Minnesota, and 
has asked him to withdraw it. He will prob- 
ably consent to the extent of allowing suffi- 
cient time for the selection of his successor, 
and so he may be in the harness for a year 
and a half yet. Whoever comes to the helm 
in these three institutions will find one of 
the greatest inspirations for their difficult 
tasks in the characters of the men who have 
preceded them. 


Many charming reminders of friends out 
of sight fly about at this holiday season, and 
The Congregationalist’s office has come in 
for its due share, for all of which we hasten 
to render hearty thanks. We pass on to our 
readers two of these very human documents, 
one from a veteran.and honored leader of 
the denomination in the homeland, and the 
other from one who holds a position of sim- 
ilar influence in the Orient. Dr. Bradford 
of Montclair sends this ecard: 

“WHat WouLpD I GivE THEE? Health and 
wealth and many happy days? Strength for 
work and time for rest and thought? A 
home which has no cloud and friends who 
never fail? Because I love thee—these and 
more than these: A Conscience without 
stain, a Spirit that is at peace with all; a 
Heart that trusts in God and loves one’s 
fellowmen; a Faith that outlives death and 
walks serene in heaven. May this best of 
Christmas Gifts be Thine.” 

And here is Dr. Robert A. Hume’s mes- 
sage to his friends from Ahmednagar, India: 
“Our God will every day do his best to 
make this new year the best year of our 
lives. But, that it may actually become 
such, we must every day recognize this as 
his desire and effort, and we must do our 
part in making it our best year.” 


You may argue as long as you please with 
collegians touching the claims and oppor- 
tunities of the’ Christian ministry, but one 
noble, personal embodiment of the minis- 
terial idea counts more than mere argumen- 
tation and expostulation. It was the hear- 
ing of and acquaintance with Phillips 
Brooks that made Charles I. Jefferson a 
minister instead of a lawyer. If the ablest 
religious leaders today could make a tour of 
the colleges, we should expect that many a 
man halting between some other vocation 
and the ministry would be influenced toward 
it. But that not being possible, we welcome 
the series of brief, incisive pamphlets now 
being issued by the Student Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, from 
the pen of such Congregationalists as Drs. 
Gordon, Jefferson, Bosworth.and President 
King, a representative Methodist, Bishop 
MacDowell, and two well-known Presby- 
terians, President Moore of Richmond and 
President Wilson of Princeton. Some of the 
subjects are The Right Sort of Men. for the 
Ministry, The Modern Interpretation of the 
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Call, The Claims of the Ministry on Strong 
Men. These pamphlets if put into the hands 
of the men for whom they are designed, will 
aid Mr. John R. Mott in his present en- 
deayors to secure more of the choicest young 
men in our colleges for the Christian 
ministry. 


Personalia 


Lord Northcliffe, a leader among _news- 
paper men in HEngland has fitly chosen 
Roger Williams as the figure for the stained 
glass window he is. to add to the splendid 
series in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Roger Williams was the type of men who 
make no end of copy for daily newspapers. 


Ik Marvel, the late Donald G. Mitchell, 
was threatened in his youth with tubercu- 
losis which had carried off several members 
of his family. A semi-inyalid at Yale, he 
outlived all except three members of his 
class. He took the prescription of out-of- 
door living long before it was adopted as a 
specific for consumption by the medical 
fraternity. 


In a farewell address, presented to Dr. 
J. P. Jones, on his departure from India 
for America on furlough the members of the 
Pasumalai Church expressed much appre- 
ciation and regard. That they, as well as 
persons in this country who have-read his 
recent book, appreciate his broad vision and 
statesmanlike qualities, is proved by the fol- 
lowing sentences from the address: 


“Tt has not been Pasumalai, nor even the 
District of Madura alone with its three mil- 
lions, that has filled your horizon. India— 
our Mother India—has had a charm for you 
and you have freely used your voice and 
your pen for her. As a Christian mission- 
ary to India, you have preached in season 
and out of season Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. But you have not been a mere 
proselytizer. ... Salvation of India has 
always meant to you Salvation that is at 
once spiritual, intellectual, social and polit- 
ical.” 


Claus Spreckles, the Sugar King, who died 
of pneumonia in San Francisco last Satur- 
day came to this country from Germany in 
1846 a lad of eighteen years, with three 
dollars in his pocket. A few years later he 
had amassed money enough to buy a sugar 
refinery in San Francisco, and came in time 
to control the sugar business of the Pacific 
Coast. He became the most influential man 
in the Hawaiian Islands controlling 40,000 
acres which produced annually 60,000 tons 
of sugar. His son Rudolph furnished a large 
portion of the funds for carrying on the yet 
unfinished campaign for the civic reforma- 
tion of San Francisco. 


Rey. W. S. Ament, D.D., for thirty-one 
years a missionary of the American Board 
in Peking, China, and who was especially 
prominent at the time of the Boxer troubles, 
has returned to this country for medical 
treatment. Since early in July he has been 
critically and increasingly ill, having under- 
gone three or more serious surgical opera- 
tions for the abcesses which have followed 
one another in quick succession in different 
parts of his body. A dispatch from Hono- 
lulu reports Dr. Ament’s arrival at that port 
and states that he was unconscious for most 
of’ the voyage, probably because of an ab- 
scess on the brain. Dr. Lucius Porter, a re- 
cent recruit to the mission, came with Dr. 
Ament to care for him. The surgical opera- 
tions were performed by Dr. C. W. Young 
of the mission staff with Dr. J. H. Ingram, 
also of the mission, and Dr. Douglas Gray 
of the British Legation assisting. Dr. Young, 
although a young man, has already achieved 
fame as a surgeon and Dr. Ament’s friends 
feel that he has received as good care as he 
could have had in this country. He is now 
at the Lane Hospital in San Francisco. 
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Korea at the Parting of the Ways 


The Effect upon the People of Japan’s Intervention 


Korea is the kaleidoscope of Bastern Asia. 
By her position, physical contour, the sim- 
plicity of some of the elements that enter 
into her activities and the great variety of 
views attainable by a turn of the little tube 


This picture taken at the dedicatory service 


or rather a change of viewpoint one is 
reminded forcibly of the toy instrument to 
which I have compared her. The great eye 
of this part of the Asian continent has long 
looked down that narrow tube through the 
valleys of Southern Manchuria and the film 
of the Yalu River and delighted in the pic- 
tures and prophecies seen therein. For 
Seventeen centuries, or since the days of 
Jingu Kogo, the war queen of ancient Nip- 
pon, Japan also has peered through the same 
tube but fromthe lower end, seen visions 
and dared conquests. Thrice defeated by 
Korean prowess or international complica- 
tions, her fourth attempt in connection with 
the Russo-Japanese War proved a complete 
success. This time she is in Korea to stay, 
and evidences of such a, determination are 
visible everywhere in the peninsular realm. 

A recent four weeks’ tour through Korea 
and Southern Manchuria in company with 
Christian Endeavor Secretary T. Sawaya of 
the Japan Union, primarily in the interests 
of Christian Endeavor but really in that of 
general evangelistic service, has given me 
an exceptional opportunity to turn the kalei- 
doscope at various angles or rather to judge 
of the situation from many viewpoints. 
Courteously accorded every facility for 
learning the exact facts by Japanese offi- 
cials, including Viscount Sone, acting min- 
ister resident during Prince Ito’s absence in 
his home land, by American missionaries 
and by other prominent foreigners, by 
Korean Christians, Chinese laborers and 
Japanese ministers and merchants, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the condition of 
things today in Korea is equally compli- 
cated, interesting and instructive. 


STAGNATION YIELDING TO THE MODERN 


SPIRIT 


Owing to large overdoses of Confucian 
ethics which had seemed to teach that it was 
impolite to one’s ancestors to learn more 
than they knew, and to horrible misgovern- 
ment for centuries, the wheels in the heads 
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of Koreans had largely stopped turning. 
They are buzzing now, however, at a great 
rate. Poetry and abstract philosophy have 


given place to mathematics—wonder of won- 
ders—as the fad of the hour. 


Japanese is 
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being taught in all of the public and many 
of the mission schools. This alone is a 
harbinger of better understanding between 
the people of the land and their real rulers. 
The Koreans are natural linguists, and 
quickly acquire a working knowledge of a 
new language. A mere lad who had studied 
the language but six months was able to 
interpret two Japanese addresses of our 
party before large audiences of his Korean 


countrymen. It was indeed a wonderful 
performance. 
The Japanese have committed many 


blunders and some crimes in their conduct 
of matters since the war, but they have 


well-recognized precedents for every official 
act, and it should never be forgotten in 
judging of their processes that they have 
deliberately chosen, partly for the sake of 
teaching this belated nation self-government, 
to deal with individual cases through Korean 


officials, the venality of whom has been for 
generations the open sore of Korean poli- 
tics. Bitter hatred against Japanese, the 
inheritance of centuries, still exists among 
Koreans at large, but the situation steadily 
improves. Japan is forcing one reform after 
another and is sending a better class of her 
own people, Christians and others of inter- 
national repute when available, to serve as 
local residents, judges and other officials. 
The insurrection is largely quelled, and all 
true friends of Korea, whatever their de- 
sires may be for the long future of that 
unhappy realm, should unite in counseling 
the Koreans to accept present political 
necessities and strive to make themselves 
worthy by industrial training and other 
methods of education of a larger measure of 
liberty than they have ever been able thus 
far in their history to secure, either from 
their own rulers or foreign governments. 
The situation is delicate in the extreme, 
and there are plenty of caustie critics who 
aver that ‘“‘the tragedy of Korea will prove 
the tragedy of Japan,” but such a remark is 
far more epigrammatic than exact, and 
Japan may be trusted to work out, not only 
her own salvation, but that of her neighbor 
nation as well. If this is to be done with- 
out unnecessary delay or bloodshed, it is 
imperative, however, that the political and 
religious forces pull together on a common 
basis of mutual respect. So far as there has 
been any seeming antagonism between the 
Japanese authorities and American mission- 
aries or other Korean sympathizers, it is 
largely owing to a misunderstanding of 
motives and methods. ‘The occasional visits 
to Korea of such veteran missionaries as 
Bishop M. C. Harris, Dr. J. D, Davis and 
Dr. J. L. Dearing are helpful in bringing 
about a more cordial co-operation between 
authorities of church and state. The Pres- 
byterians have played a master stroke in 
the great game of international missions by 
sending the F. BH. Curtis family to Korea 
and the Winn and Bryan families to South- 
ern Manchuria to work for Japanese. Our 
own and other boards are lagging behind in 
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this pressing work. They should do more 
for the Japanese who are migrating by the 
thousands to Korea, and who, if they do 
not become Christians threaten to muddle 
the whole intricate problem of bi-racial 
progress. 
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GREAT SPIRITUAL HARVESTS 


All that has been written of the recent 
marvelous religious revival among the 
Koreans is true. To give but a couple of 
representative facts: The Central Presby- 
terian Church at Ping Yang, organized about 
twelve years ago, has practically hived 
thirty-five times, sending off three large 
colonies in the city; a fourth is soon to 
follow suit and thirty-two smaller ones in 
outlying country districts. And there were 
members enough left in the mother church 
to furnish an audience of more than a thou- 
sand at an ordinary midweek prayer meet- 
ing which I attended and addressed. One 
of the missionaries at this same station re- 

* turned from a three weeks’ tour during my 
stay in the city and reported in a most 
casual, offhand fashion that he had visited 
seventeen churches on his trip and baptized 
170 persons. In Japan or some other lands 
it would be a full year’s work. The mis- 
sionaries are worked to the breaking point 
simply to sustain a few of the most im- 
portant lines of evangelistic and educational 
activity. They should be given better mate- 
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rial equipment for their work. The Sever- 
ance Hospital at Seoul and the Wanamaker 
Y. M. C. A. Building in the same city just 
nearing completion, the construction of 
which was superintended most satisfactorily 
by a Christian Chinese contractor, are hon- 
orable exceptions. 


The Koreans are naturally indolent, un- 
practical and ignorant of true values until 
taught them by foreigners. Unless they be- 
stir themselves they are likely to be crowded 
to the wall by progressive Japanese. But 
they respond quickly to intelligent instruc- 
tion and are proving themselves efficient 
motor drivers, miners and mechanicians. 
They have an agricultural college in which 
the emperor takes especial interest, and 
normal schools for training teachers, while 
an increasing number’ of their young men 
crave a modern medical education. The 
churches are practically schools for Bible 
study and in their knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures Koreans are the Welsh of the 
East. They are as intensive in their con- 
ception of religion as the Japanese are (or 
try to be) extensive. 


Not Rivals but Brothers 


Home and Foreign are One 


By Rev. J. L. 


Barton, D. D. 


Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 


All mission work has but one object, and 
that to make Jesus Christ regnant in human 
life. Whenever special effort is put forth 
to this end by a single church within its own 
parish it is called a ‘‘revival”; if that effort 
is exerted in another part of the city from 
that in which the active church is located, 
it is called a “city mission”; if the effort is 
made in another part of the state or in a 
different section of the country, it is named 
“home mission.”” We name these efforts ac- 
cording to the place in which the work is 
done and not according to the nature or 
character of the work. The same effort 
with precisely the same results is called 
“home missions” in one place and “foreign 
missions” in another place; differences of 
location but the same work. 

Some have tried to make an antagonism 
between the home work and the foreign 
work. I do not believe this is true, and 
I have never seen one who confessed that 
he thought that it was true, and yet the 
question keeps coming up in one form or 
another. 

This question has been under discussion 
in the debates over the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. That issue is in a fair way to 
satisfactory adjustment. But let it not be 
thought that any one especially interested 
in this movement of laymen for the promo- 
tion of foreign missions is not also an equal 
believer in the work of home missions, or 
that the supreme success of this movement 
for foreign missions would not equally bene- 
fit the progress of the kingdom in this coun- 
try. The spirit of Christian beneficence, 
revived under any good impulse, becomes a 
new, living force in the church for the 
advance and support of all good things. 


ONE OBJECTIVE DESIRABLE 


I see no reason whatever why this move- 
ment should not include Christian work at 
home and abroad except that, to attempt it 
is to attempt what has proved a failure so 
many times that it would amount practically 
to killing the movement outright. I have 
been told by subscription book publishers 
that they never permit an agent to attempt 
to sell two books at the same time, for it 
never succeeds. The man with one book to 
sell is as correspondingly powerful as the 


_ “man of one book.” 
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own parish work and missions in the state 
or outside. They accomplish the best re- 
sults by taking the work in the parish by 
itself and the home mission work by itself— 
not because there is antagonism between 
the two but because the best results are 
obtained by considering the two separately. 

Any one who has attempted to make a 
general missionary address that covers home 
and foreign missions at the same time, 
knows -how completely he failed to make an 
impression, even upon himself. The home 
and foreign fields are so large and so widely 
separate, and demand such a divergence of 
treatment, that it is practically impossible 
to make an impression effectively upon the 
same audience at the same time by the 
treatment of these themes together. Inter- 
est, however, in beneficence, aroused over 
one general subject and crystalized into giv- 
ing, helps to form the benevolent character 
which becomes an asset for every other 
good cause. A city missionary once told 
me that the churches which gave him the 
most for city missions were invariably the 
churches that gave the most for foreign 
missions, and that it was not always be- 
cause these were the most wealthy churches. 


FEEDERS TO THE HOME WORK 


It is an interesting fact and one full of 
encouragement, that each year the work of 
home and foreign missions becomes more 
and more dependent upon each other and 
that this dependence becomes increasingly 
apparent. In Massachusetts, working under 
the Home Missionary Society for Arme- 
nian colonies located in Boston, Lowell, 
Lynn, etc., there is a large number of Arme- 
nians trained for this work in foreign mis- 
sion institutions in Turkey; and what is 
true of Massachusetts is true of New York, 
Illinois, California and other states where 
Armenians are congregated. The editor of 
the only Evangelical Armenian paper pub- 
lished in the United States is a graduate 
and former teacher in Huphrates College, 
Harpoot, Turkey; and the pastors of the 
self-supporting Armenian churches in Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Chicago and Cali- 
fornia received their training at the hands 
of missionaries abroad. The same is in a 
measure true of the work for the Greeks 
and Assyrians here. 

Those laboring most effectively for the 
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Slavs in Cleveland and Chicago were first 
trained in the American Board mission in 
Bohemia. Today working among the Slavs 
in Canada and nine of the United States 
there are evangelical Slavs who are giving 
their time and strength and talent to this 
work, every one of whom was trained in the 
mission of the American Board in Bohemia. 
Dr. Clarke of the Bohemian mission says 
that there are more Bohemians trained in 
the American Board mission in Bohemia 
working for their own people in Canada and 
the United States than there are in Bohe- 
mia itself. Missionary trained men and 
women are working for Chinese and Japa- 
nese not only upon the Pacific Coast but in 
other states, 

On the other hand, many Chinese who 
become Christians in this country go back 
to South China to work for their own peo- 
ple and become a part of the aggressive 
force of the American Board missions in 
that district, and contributions of consider- 
able proportions, raised by the Chinese in 
this country, are sent there annually to sup- 
port preachers, teachers and schools. 

The foreign work is dependent upon home 
missions because. new churches, assisted by 
the Home Missionary Societies, soon grow 
into contributors for the work of foreign 
missions, and these contributions go through 
the American Board. If it were not for the 
aggressive work of Home Missions there is 
no doubt that the growth of the work 
abroad would be stopped. 


WHENCE THE FOREIGN MISSIONARIES COME 


But in another sense, and still more im- 
portant, the foreign work is dependent upon 
home missions in that while the city 
churches make the largest money contribu- 
tions to the Board, by far the most of the 
missionaries come from the small country 
churches. The American Board has sent 
out missionaries who were born in the State 
of New Hampshire to the number of 171. 
Of this large number only one was born in 
Keene, one in Concord, and one in Man- 
chester, all the rest having been born in 
smaller country places. From the State of 
Vermont 217 missionaries have been sent 
out by the American Board, practically all 
of whom came from the country, as Ver- 
mont has no large cities. It is significant 
that seven of these 217 missionaries came 
from a little Congregational church at Ran- 
dolph, which has now on its roll less than 
a hundred members, of whom nearly one- 
half are absentees. 

The American Board has sent out from 
the State of Massachusetts 556 mission- 
aries, only thirteen of whom were born in 
the city of Boston, and the most of whom 
came from small country churches. In all 
of these cases the churches which have fur- 
nished the most missionaries to the Board 
might be called home mission churches, and 
many of them are now receiving aid from 
the Home Missionary Society. If these 
churches should cease to send to the Ameri- 
can Board recruits for its work abroad, it 
would be impossible, so far as we can now 
see, for the American Board to continue its 
work, and if the home missionary societies 
should cease to aid the weak country 
churches in the Hast and fail to crowd the 
work out upon our Western frontiers, and 
if the Sunday School Society should lessen 
its endeavor to plant Sunday schools even 
beyond the frontiers, and if the Church 
Building Society should cease to help those 
struggling churches at a time when such 
help means the turning of a doubtful strug- 
gle into a sure victory, the American Board 
would in a short time find itself face to face 
with a famine of candidates and its contri- 
butions would necessarily fall off. 

There is and can be no rivalry between 
the home and the foreign work, except as 
we all strive each one to excel the other in 
loyalty to Christ and in increased efficiency 
in His service. 
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A New Year’s Talk to Parents 


Observing teachers will tell you the kind 
of homes children come from, even though 
they are strangers to home and parents. 
The judge and the trained probation officer 
who come in contact with children that vio- 
late the law can often make similar esti- 
mates. The child who is obedient and 
respectful in the home is obedient and re- 
spectful, in the school, for there follows 
obedience and respect for the laws of the 
land. Our future citizens must be trained 
in and come from the home. Therefore the 
home counts most. The school and church 
cannot supply the deficiency of careless 
homes. PF 

While it is far from me to presume to 
advise parents, eight years’ experience in a 
large city, with its delinquent and offending 
children, furnish many experiences of value 
to them. I believe the most common fault 
with many parents is that they do not have 
sufficient respect for their own children. 
They too often exact all the respect from 
the child without giving sufficient in return. 
They do not give the child sufficient credit 
for his own knowledge and observation. 
They presume too much upon what they 
consider his innocence and his ignorance. 

Inherently children are much alike. Tem- 
peramentally they are very different. They 
cannot always be talked to or dealt with 
in the same manner. They suffer most from 
the lack of companionship with their elders. 
The chief solvent of the troubles of children 
is sympathy wisely. used. Sympathy is a 
divine instrument when it is not confused 
with justification for any wrong. Because 
they are so often misunderstood the trage- 
dies of childhood are the saddest tragedies 
of life. 

I once had in my court a little fellow of 
eleven. He was a victim of neglect—lack 
of wise direction. He came from a Chris- 
tian home, and yet the mother and father 
were in constant strife and turmoil. I am 
sure they had not the slightest idea that the 
boy had noticed and observed it as he had. 
He suffered because of it. He came to my 
house on several occasions to pour out the 
secrets of his heart and get the sympathy 
he craved. He ought to‘have had that from 
his own parents, but he did not have it be- 
cause they ignored him. He hardly knew 
what companionship meant, that is, com- 
panionship with an older person. 

There are two kinds of companionship for 
children. One. of course, is in the juvenile 
world, with their chums and playmates. 
The other is in that new world into which 
they are growing. This should be with their 
parents. If there be no parent, it ought 
to be with some one who can take that place. 
Companionship—comradeship—begets mu- 
tual interest and confidence. The evils that 
sometimes come from companionship among 
children would be avoided in nearly every 
case if it was offset by the other kind of 
companionship which should exist with 
parents, or those who occupy that relation 
to the child. If every boy could talk as 
freely to his father, for instance, as he talks 
to his chum, the father would know just as 
much about his boy as the chum knows; but 
unless there be perfect companionship be- 
tween father and son, the father is apt to 
know little about his boy. 

I recall two boys associating with the 
same juvenile companions; one was addicted 
to nearly all the vicious habits that are 
common to the lives of many boys in our 
cities. His father was a prominent busi- 
ness man. This lad became involved in 
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serious trouble. The father was indignant 
when it was first suggested that the boy 
was addicted to habits that were sapping 
his vitality. He seemed oblivious to the fact 
that through his own neglect the boy had 
become deceitful and only feared the chas- 
tisement which the.father had administered 
upon the occasional accidental discovery of 
his delinquencies. 

In fifteen minutes alone with that boy, 
I knew more about him than his own father 
did; yet his father had been with him for 
fifteen years. When I gradually divulged 
the facts to the father, showing him his boy 
was a liar, a thief and addicted to a number 
of vicious habits, and (of course out of the 
presence of the boy) made it clear that the 
father must share in the guilt because of 
his own neglect, he left my court a sadder 
but wiser man. But he was only a type of 
many such fathers. His business was more 
important than his boy. 

The other Jad I have in mind had actually 
associated with this corrupt youngster. 
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There were, of course, a number of other 
boys associating with these two. It is very 
difficult, sometimes. for the best boys to 
avoid coming in contact with the worst. 
Indeed, my own judgment is that while it 
is wise to teach children to avoid evil com- 
panions, unless this teaching is rightly in- 
culeated it may do harm rather than good. 
It leads many a boy to lose sight of his 
own responsibility for himself and for others, 
and is seen in the disposition of a child 
caught in delinquency to seek refuge in the 
complaint that some other boy “made me do 
it.” We must avoid this danger. 

It seemed to have been avoided in the 
life of this second boy. He did not smoke 
cigarettes. for instance, as did the first boy. 
I found on several occasions that, without 
any signs of priggishness, he had, in a 
natural way, refused to be Jed into certain 
evil exploits of the gang, and yet he had 
retained their respect. He played on the 
baseball team, and was a type of boy who 
in the most natural way, I found, would 
stand for the right without the slightest 
danger of incurring the taunt of “sissy.” 
He was something more than good. He was 
morally strong, sane and sensible. When the 
boys told a dirty story he neither gave signs 
of appreciation, nor did he run away or 
assume the “holier than thou” attitude. He 
just did right. 

I thought I found much of the secret in 
this rather interesting case. It was in the 
relation of the respective youngsters to their 
own fathers. The father of the good boy 
was just as chummy and companionable 


with his own son as any boy in that gang 
was with any other boy. I found that this 
particular father knew the characters of 
those fellows about as well as his own son 
did. That son had discussed with his father, 
as he would with another boy, the evil as 
well as the good things that were said and 
done. The discussion of tabooed matters 
that aroused his curiosity had not been con- 
fined to the juvenile world of his life, but 
had been taken up naturally with his own 
father in a wholesome way, so that the 
purity of this son’s life was thus guarded 
and protected. 

Not so with the bad boy, where discussions 
were limited in his own life to the juvenile 
world. He only saw. and learned evil, and 
there was no counterbalancing good that 
might have come from companionship with 
his father. It had been a common thing 
for our good boy to talk with his “dad” 
about some of his companions, not after the 
manner of the tattle-tale or the scandal- 
monger, but rather by way of assuring his 
father that he was strong enough to resist 
evil. “I tell you, Dad,’ he would say, “I 
am sorry for Joe so-and-so. I told him IL 
thought he was a chump for smoking ciga- 
rettes, but he just won’t ‘cut it out.’ You 
know that time I told you that I smoked 
cigarettes, it was the first time I did it, 
but I will never do it again.” In other 
words they discussed the doings of the juve- 
nile world between themselves, just as two 
business men would discuss what was going 
on in the business world. 

The result was there was no deceit, there 
was no fear. The father knew his own son 
and was able to do his duty—to guide that 
son right, and of course he was more 
anxious to please his father than the leader 
of the gang who would meet him in the 
alley and make the banter to do some evil 
act. A leader more powerful in the life of 
our wholesome youth was his own father, 
and that came through companionship and 
sympathy. 

It is, of course, important to teach chil- 
dren to avoid evil associates, but when it is 
practically impossible, especially in our 
modern city school life, entirely to regulate 
juvenile companionship, unless we would 
make them hot-house plants or milk sops by 
keeping them from all association with 
others, it does seem to me that more atten- 
tion should be given to strengthening the 
characters of children to resist evil, to know 
how to fight and conquer the evil that may 
attack their own lives through association 
with others in the street and in the school. 
The antidote for the dangers of such asso- 
ciation must come through wholesome com- 
panionship and confidence with parents. 


According to the Western Recorder, a 
Roman Catholic paper of St. Louis, the 
separation of church and state is having a 
most beneficial effect on the Roman Catholic 
churches of France. The Recorder quotes 
Archbishop Amette of Paris as saying that 
separation has proved a deliverance. Volun- 
tary contributions are taking the place of 
state support, the number of churches in 
Paris is increasing under the new liberty to 
found parishes without state permission, and 
the control of church property is secured by 
the formation of a holding company. The 
Roman Catholics of the United States have 
long believed that their freedom from state 
interference was a source of their growth 
and strength, 
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Sylvia’s New Leaves 
BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


It was a little worse because Sylvia her- 
self had offered. Price, anyway, said it was 
wouse and Price was usually right. He was 
three years older than Sylvia and she pri- 
vately valued his opinion very highly, but 
of course not out loud. She whispered it to 
the White Queen, her beautiful fuzzy cat. 

“Sh, don’t ever tell in all your nine lives, 
White Queen, but I look up to Price, I hon- 
est do! He knows—twice—as much—as 
me.”’ 

When the doctor said that Mother must 
go away for all the winter, the five little 
Winter children had thought it, at first, 
quite a little joke. 

“T should think we were all Winter 
enough!” Sylvia had laughed, and the others 
echoed—all but Price. 

“Oh, hush—hush, won’t you?” 
said, looking manly and graye. 
she heard you laugh! Don’t you know 
Mother is sick, and she must go away? 
What we’ve got to do is make it easy for 
her. She cried last night because she didn’t 
want to go.” 

Sylvia and the Duet—Papa’s name for 
the twins—and even tiny Mary looked grave 
enough now. 

“We must each of us think o’ something 
we can do to help. Mother’s worried about 
leaving such a lot of us and such a lot to 
do for poor Aunt Emmeline. I’m going to 
take all the care of the walks—shoveling 
"em, you know—to the stable and the hen- 
house and the pump and everything. The 
Duet can take charge o’ making the beds 
and setting the table—those are good things 
for two to do together. And Mary can’’— 
Price considered thoughtfully. “Oh, Mary 
can dust as far up as she can reach.” 

“Nathaniel Price Winter, why don’t you 
tell me?” Sylvia burst out, indignation thrill- 
ing through her voice. ‘“Anybody’d think I 
wasn’t in the family a mite! Well, you 
needn’t, then—you needn’t, you needn't! 
V’ll say what I’ll do myself. I'll take care 
of Mother’s plants, that’s how I’ll help.” 

So you see she had offered, as I said in 
the beginning. 

There: were many plants. They filled the 
sitting-room bay window, they hung from 
the two windows in the dining-room, sat on 
brackets and stood—the orange tree and the 
palm—on the landing in the hall. Mother 
loved them all and kept them bright and 
thrifty. Next to “olive-branches,” she said, 
she liked geraniums and ivies and palms! 
Papa said she always fed and watered the 
“olive-branches” first, though. 

“Really, dear? Water them every other 
day and tend them? Do you think you 
would remember always? It would be a 
great relief to me to know Auntie didn’t 
have any care of the plants.” 

“T’ll have the care. 
not a speck! Jl divide ’em into two 
halves’— Sylvia did not think how funny 
it would be to divide them into three halves 
or four! “Then I’ll water ’em by turns, a 
half every day. I shan’t be as li’ble to for- 
get that way.” 

She was very happy and gently important 
over her work. When Mother kissed her 
good-by and called her little “Plant Mon- 
itor,’ her cheeks reddened with pleasure. 
She knew one of the older, grown-upper 
girls at school who was “monitor” of the 
schoolhouse plants. 

For the first weeks the ivies and gera- 
niums, the orange tree and the palm, were 
eared for solicitously, and Sylvia reported 
progress proudly in her letters to Mother. 
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Don’t worry, Mother, 
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“Mrs. White Geranium has a dear little 
new baby—a perfect little bud! And the 
Red Lady who lives next door has twins. 
Aunt Emmeline says she never saw thriftier 
folks. If you smell like everything, you and 
Father, you can smell the perfumery Miss 
Rose Geranium puts on.” 

It was great fun writing that way—great 
fun to water the plants and turn them now 
and then with their backs to the sun, so 
they would be warm there as well as in their 
faces. It was funny to see how, first you 
knew, they would be putting their little 
green arms behind them, as Father did his 
arms when he warmed his back before the 
fire, The little green arm-branches would 
gradually reach toward the fire of the sun. 
Then pretty soon you could hardly tell their 
backs from their faces. 


December began and a beautiful succes-’ 


sion of clear, sharp} days when the pond froze 
into a glittering mirror of ice. Sylvia could 
skate better than most of the Newfields girls 
and dear—dear—dear, how she liked to! 
Price said she only took her skates off to 
go to bed, and only then because Aunt 
Emmeline insisted. Anyway, it was certain 


_ she wore them as long as possible, and even 


put them on again at night, in her dreams. 
When the snow came, in mid-December, it 
made glorious sleighing and. sliding. It 
seemed as if all the good winter-things—or 
Winter-things, if you like—were crowding 
on each other’s heels and calling out to be 
enjoyed. Sylvia did her best to “enjoy” 
them. 

But the Red Lady and Mrs. White Gera- 
nium and little Miss Rose—they must have 
missed Sylvia those long winter days, for 
they drooped and pined and some of the 
new babies died. Sylvia was too busy, 
however, to notice. When she remembered 
occasionally to fill’ the watering pot and 
hurry around from pot to pot, she did not 
stop to see what sorry things had been hap 
pening while she skated and slid down hill 
and went on lovely “straw-rides” in a great 
sleigh. She was, you must see, so very 
busy a little Monitor of Plants. 

It was Price who diseovered the sorry 
things that had been happening in the sit- 
ting-room bay window, on the two brackets 
against the wall and on the landing of the 
stairs. He made the rounds slowly, while 
a little pucker between his eyes deepened 
to a frown. When Sylvia came home from 
sliding he met her at the gate. The frown 
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on his forehead seemed to bar her out of -the 
little path up to the door as surely as if 
his two stout arms had closed the way. She 
was not used to seeing Price frown. He 
began at once: 

“Did you water ’em today?” 

Sylvia started. “What?” formed itself on 
her lips but got no farther, for Sylvia knew 
what. 

“Did you water ’em today?” repeated the 
stern voice of Price. 

“No, not today, I didn’t,’ she replied in 
a voice that she seemed to have borrowed 
from somebody else. 

“Did you. water ’em yesterday?” 

“No—not yesterday.” Sylvia’s lip was 
trembling as Mary’s sometimes did. She did 
not once look up at Price’s superior height ; 
she was looking a good way down at her 
inward self. In another minute Price 
would say, “Did you water ’em day bet”’— 

“Did you water ’em day before?” 

“N—no, not—not day bef’— 

“Day before that? Did you ever water 
‘em, Sylvy Winter?” he finished, pitilessly. 

Suddenly he opened his hand and dis- 
played a crumpled little mass of withered 
leaves. 

“There’s lots more that I didn’t pick off. 
They’re most all that kind now. I thought 
I’d come and tell you.” And he swung 
about and tramped up the snowy path. 

Sylvia, in his wake, walked heavily as 
though her shoes were iron shoes. She did 
not want to go into the sitting-room, or the 
dining-room or out into the hall. Where 
should she go? There was only the kitchen, 
then, and dear, tired Aunt Emmeline would 
be there, getting tea, and Price, boring into 
her heart with his reproachful thoughts. 

When she finally decided to make the 
rounds of Mother’s plants with the water- 
ing pot she longed to do it with her eyes 
shut. But because she could not do that, 
she had to see the sorry, “sorry things.” 
The little dead bud-babies broke her heart; 
the withered leaves gazed at her with 
pinched, brown faces; all the beautiful 
plants seemed dying to Sylvia’s guilty gaze. 
When Mother came home and kissed her 
and said, “How’s my little Plant Monitor, 
and how are the plants?’ what was she to 
say? Should she answer, briefly, because 
there was nothing else to answer: “They’re 
all dead, thank you. I killed ’em”’? and 
take poor Mother round to look at their 
little withered bodies? 


Che Children’s Phalpit 
The Corn 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


The corm sent up a_ beautiful shoot 
that grew tall and straight and strong, 
with fine, broad, graceful leaves; but it 
was not satisfied. So it put forth several 
ears, round and smooth, with a dainty 
tassel, of which it was very proud. That 
was not enough, however, and in each ear 
it placed long rows of kernels, plump and 
juicy, which grew rich in substance and 
color. Even then it was not perfectly 
happy, until it had put inside of each 
kernel a heart. Then it felt that its work 
was well done. The harvests of the year 
just ended have given us millions of 


bushels of corn, and in every bushel thou- 
sands of kernels, and in every kernel a 
heart, for the corn never is content unless 
it has a heart in every one. 


The message of the corn to every boy 
and gir] is that you should put your heart 
into every good thing that you do. You 
may run the errand on which you are 
sent, but. Mother finds little pleasure in 
it if you go with slow step, unhappy face 
and whining voice. Put your heart into 
it, doing it heartily. You may be present 
at every session of the Sunday school this 
year, but if you wiggle and whisper and 
forget, it will give your teacher little 
pleasure, and do you little good. Put a 
heart into every attendance at Sunday 
school. Yes, whatever you do, whether 
you play, or sing, or study, or work, into 
every minute, of every day of all this 
year, put a heart. Let the corn teach 
you. 
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“Oh—oh!” sobbed Sylvia, and sank in a 
heap beside her neglected charges. 

When they called her to tea she did not 
answer. It grew dark in the room, and the 
little dying brown leaves above her head 
were whispering, perhaps, faint little sor- 
rowful good-bys to the pleasant world. 
Price—she knew it was Price—came in, in 
the dark, and felt for her and then for one 
of her hands and left a slice of cake in it. 
But he went away without speaking. 

Christmas had been past a week. To- 
morrow was New Year’s Day. Out in the 
other room the Duet and little Mary and 
Price were “turning over new leaves,” as 
they ate their supper. Sylvia could dis- 
tinctly hear them. Aunt Hmmeline inter- 
rupted a moment to say she was afraid the 
dear child was sick, not to want her tea; 
then the leaves began to turn over again. 

Sylvia was the “dear child.” She lay in 
the warm dark and listened to what the 
children said. 

“T’ll try to stop slanging any more,” the 
Bess-Twin said, earnestly. “That’s the leaf 
I’m going to turn over tonight. And the 
Jess-T'win said, ‘“‘So’s it my leaf—I’ll stop 
slanging, too.” The Duet did always the 
same things—used the same homely little 
words and turned over the same New Year 
leaves. 

“T think,” Price said, slowly, “I think I’d 
better begin to keep my things picked up— 
tools and caps and mittens.” He stopped 
at mittens, but a list of other things to be 
picked up in the year that was to begin 
tonight went on in his mind. 

Mary’s voice rose high and eager: “I’m 
a-goin’—a-goin’—a-goin’’’— what was she 
a-goin’ to do for her new leaf? 

“To go to bed,” gently prompted kind 
Aunt Emmeline. 

“To go to bed’”— repeated Mary. 

“Without’— 

“’Thout teasin’ to stay up.” 

“Good for Mary! ’rah, ’rah for Mary!” 
cheered Price, softly, while the Duet joined 
in the chorus. 

In the dark, in the sitting-room, Sylvia 
turned her new leaf silently. She would 
not forget again to water Mother’s plants 
—oh, she would not forget again! 

At midnight the solemn thing happened 
that has happened so many times in this old 
world—a little new year was born. Quite 
fearlessly and trustingly and smilingly he 
slipped into the Old Year’s vacant chair. 
It is easy to imagine the baby year sitting 
there with short legs straight out before 
him, as babies sit in chairs, looking forward, 
unafraid and eager, into the long perspective 
of days to come, on his little lap the Book 
of New, Unblotted Leaves. 

Sylvia had been in earnest, and as the 
short winter days passed by she stayed in 
earnest. She faithfully tended the plants 
in her care; not once did she forget. It was 
discouraging work at first, but by and by the 
beautiful miracle of growth began again. 
It took Sylvia by surprise one day. She 
found tiny green promises swelling out on 
the geraniums and ivies and the palm and 
orange tree. There were eleven little green 
promises in all—Sylvia carefully counted— 
and the names of the little promises were— 
leaves! New ones, to take the places of the 
little lost ones she had killed. 

“Why!” breathed happy Sylvia, “I ‘turned 
over’ eleven new leaves!” 


A Dark Day 


Gloom of a leaden sky 
Too heavy for hope to move; 
Grief in my heart to vie 
With the dark distress above; 
Yet happy, happy am I— 
For I sorrow with her I love. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young, Any reader wl can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of I'he Congregationalist.] 


1. LIMERICK 


Said Adolphus, a sugar-toothed man, 
“Will you put up these strawberries, Ann? 
So that luscious and clear 
They will keep all the year?” 
And: she; answered4 = eee ere MES? 
SHANNON. 


2. SOME BIBLE ANIMALS 


1. And God created great ******, 2. Thy 
sons have fainted ... as a wild **** in a 
net. 3. They will carry ... their treasures 
upon the bunches of ******, 4, Their ****** 
also are swifter than the ********, 5. I have 
gone astray like a lost *****,, 6. A swift 
*#4*e4444% traversing her ways. 7. The 
****** ora but a feeble folk. 8. And Samson 
went and caught three hundred *****, 9, The 
high hills are a refuge for the wild *****, 
10. Then shall the lame man leap as an ****, 
11. Am I a *** that thou comest to me with 
staves? 12. He hath swallowed me up like a 
#**e*%**, 13, Thou huntest me as a fierce ****, 
14. The **** out of the wood doth waste it. 
15. For the king’s ships went to Tarshish ... 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and **** and 
eeeeetee, 16, And images of your **** that 
mar the land. 17. As light of foot as a wild 
***~ 18. More fierce than the evening ******, 
19. We roar: all like *****2 (20: Wor every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the ****** 
upon a thousand hills. BE. L. T. 


3. ENIGMA 


The fiorist’s show we all admired ; 
The ten-weeks’ sort, and other such; 
He watered them as need required— 
The railroads watered theirs too much. 


In pasture grass the cattle stood; 

The sheep came bleating to the shed; 
All seemed to be extremely good— 

So was the farmer’s own, ’tis said. 


The merchant claimed, with smiling grace, 
That his was large, and fine, and new; 
So one of ribbon, frilled with lace, 
I bought, and gave to Cousin Sue. 


The ancient rifle scarcely had one; 
’Tis damaged since my grandsire bore it; 
The heathen chose a very bad one, 
Knelt down, and said his prayers before it. 
M.C..(8. 


ANSWERS 


90. 1. Field sparrow, Lucy Larcom. 2, 
Bob-white (quail), Dora Reed Goodale. 3. Che- 
wink, Lucy Larcom. 4. Bobolink, W. C. 
Bryant. 5. Wood pewee, J. T. Trowbridge. 
6. Sandpiper, Celia Thaxter. 7. Bluebird, J. R. 
Lowell. 8. Robin, Elizabeth Akers, 9. Blackbird, 
R. W. Emerson. 10. Chickadee, R. W. Emer- 
son. 11. Snowflake, J. R. Lowell. 12. Ruby- 
throated humming-bird, Edward R. Sill. 13. 
Crow, Robert Burns. 14. Oriole, J. R. Lowell. 
15. Fox sparrow, Edward R. Sill. 16. Blue 


jay, Susan Swett. 17. Thrush, H. W. Long- 
fellow. 18. Nightingale, S. T. Coleridge. 19. 
Skylark, William Shakespeare. 20. Owl, 


Alfred Tennyson. 21. Swallow, Alfred Tenny- 


son. 22. Gull, O. W. Holmes. 

91. 1. Miss., Mass. 2. Penn., Conn. 3. 
Fla., Ga. 4. Okla., Cal. 5. Ida, La. 6. Ky., 
N. Y. -7. Col. Ill. 8. Wyo., Mo. 9. Mont., 
Vt. 10:> Kan.) Minn, 11-2: Ds Sie. 2: 
Wash., Mich. 


92. 1, Hn-trance. 2. En-trance. 


These are reports of recent tangles con- 
quered: HE. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 82, 83, 
84; Marjorie A. Sanborn, Epping, N. H., 85, 
88; Riverside, Medford, Mass., 85, 88; Mary 
BE. Wells (aged 10), Wells River, Vt., 85, 88; 
J. C. M., Newton, Mass., 85, 88; Mrs. M. B. R., 
East Hartford, Ct., 85, 88; L. A. F., East- 
hampton, Mass., 85, 88; Philip Cary Whitney, 
85, 88; Emily C. Lister, Hamilton, Canada, 80. 
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Closet and Altar 


NEW STARTS : 


A man’s goings are established of the Lord; 
and he delighteth in his way. Though he 
fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: for 
the. Lord upholdeth him with his hand.— 
Psalm 37: 23, 24. 


It is a profoundly true proverb that the 
perseverance of the saints is made upsof 
ever new beginnings.—Alexander Whyte. 


“God can forgive us all but our despairing.” 
Remember that, O man! 
All sins are naught to doubt of His all-caring, 
Or fear of His great plan. 
—Genevieve Hale Whitlock. 


The real trouble is, after all, not the fall- 
ing, but the getting up. Some people, when 
they fall get discouraged, lose sight of their 
ideal, and when they rise they turn com 
pletely around and face in the opposite 
direction. Others, like Peter, when they fall 
still keep their faces toward the goal.— 
Rev. Alexander Lewis. 


Put the old away, and begin anew. Set 
the unworthy life resolutely behind you and 
begin again. You can do it, if you will. 
That mean temptation to which you have 
yielded every day this past week, resolving 
between times never to do it again, and then 
doing it: you can get the better of it. God 
helping you, it shall be thrust beneath your 
feet. Today begins another chapter: recog- 
nize the time; lay hold upon the hand of 
Him who at this hour is passing by, as of 
old in the villages of Galilee—George 
Hodges. 


But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and begin again. 
—Robert Browning. 


After which we must begin our course 
anew, as if we had never fallen, with this 
anthem in our mouths, “All my fresh springs 
shall be in Thee.” . . . For be it remembered 
that it is by a constant series of new starts 
that the spiritual life is carried on within 


us.—Hdward M. Goulburn, 


Thou hast great cause to be encouraged, 
considering the power of God. The power 
of God is with thee. It is bound to be thine, 
by his promise; and if God be able thou 
shalt obey whatever he hath commanded thee, 
so thou wilt believe this promise and use the 
means.—Thomas Hooker. 


In all the changes of our life, O 
Lord, our hearts return to Thee. 
Thou who enlightenest, show us Thy 
way! Thou who upliftest, give us 
strength to rise from every fall, wis- 
dom to choose in each perplexity, 
courage to go forward where Thou 
callest, though all the road save just 
before our feet be hidden in the dark- 
ness. When we teach the turning 
points of life, and remember all that 
we have missed through our own folly 
and neglect, help us with resolute and 
faithful love to make a new beginning. 
For continuance in Thy way grant us 
the abiding help and counsel of Thy 
Holy Spirit. May we not love familiar 


ways too much, or dread our changes, 


as though Thou hadst permitted them 
to be Thy children’s final loss of good. 
In all experiences be Thou our guide 
and keep our hearts in peace through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


“ 
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The Firelight Club 


A Page for Boys and Girls in Their Teens 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


What the Knights of King Arthur are Doing 


I asked some time ago what some of our 
Congregational boys are doing in the Order 
of the Knights of King Arthur. Since then 
several interesting reports have come in. 

The First Congregational. Church in 
Pueblo, Col., has a splendid castle of boys, 
who dedicated a new Castle Hall, on Nov. 1, 
to cost $1,500. These boys started out as 
a manual training club, and therefore they 


call themselves the Roycrofters’ Castles, for: 


they are really four castles in one. They 
had to begin under discouraging circum- 
stances, for they met in a barn ten blocks 
from the church and in the primary room 
at the church. No boy was admitted who 
did not bring a written request from his 
parents to be made a member. The boys 


themselves have collected a hundred dollars’ 
worth of tools. 

In the summer they have a tennis court, 
two ball teams, a summer camp and various 
In the winter, beside their handi- | 


outings. 


Castle Sangrael, Bangor, Me. 


dramatics, 
“first aid,” hygiene and stereopticon lectures. 
The pastor figures that “the cost of this 
building is frequently spent in punishing 


eraft, they take up debating, 


some young person guilty of crime.” As a 
contrary result, these castles have doubled 
the membership of three Sunday school 
classes. The Hall is a cosy affair, bungalow 
style, with a stage, an open fireplace and 
equipment for social purposes. 

Castle K. B., in the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., has an 
orchestra that plays in Sunday school, a 
Camera Club, an Archery Club and a ball 
nine. They also have a mothers’ auxiliary. 
And they own “eight suits, twelve spears, 
fourteen shields and four steel swords.” 
They must make a very warlike appearance. 

At Wauregan, Ct., the Congregational 
Castle took care of the church lawn, main- 
taining two beds of flowers, one in the form 
of a cross, the other of a shield. 

Castle Minnesota of St. Paul has a boy 
baronet of whom the members are very 
proud. He was handling an overloaded 
freight elevator. The brake slipped, and in 
order to save the elevator and its load he 
grasped the elevator with his bare hands, 
holding manfully on until the bottom of the 


shaft had been reached in safety. His hands 


were very badly burned and torn by the 
rope. For this brave deed he was awarded 
the siege perilous, the highest honor in the 
castle, by his comrades. 

At South Hadley Falls, Mass., pages have 
to pasS an examination in the infantry 
manual of arms before they are promoted te 
esquires, and esquires have to pass the 
bayonet drill before they can become knights. 

You can see that there is nothing “sissy” 
about the knights. In Fort Worth, Texas, 
one member saved a comrade from drown- 
ing, and in the same Castle the boys have 
possum hunts. In Cody, Wyo.—named for 
Buffalo Bill—they had their castle meetings 
in the mountains, and in Garden City, Kan., 
they went camping to Bead Mound, in the 
Indian country. 


New Ideas for Boys’ Clubs 


The Knights of King Arthur have worked 
out a number of fresh methods, which would 


be helpful for many kinds of boys’ clubs 
beside their own. Two plays for boys, 
“How Gareth Won His Spurs” and “Alice 
in Wonderland,” have originated in the order 
and are published by it. Several Castles 
have originated plans of promoting boys by 
systems of “points,” awarded for the read- 
ing of helpful books, attendance at church 
or Sunday school, proficiency in athletics or 
gymnastics, and various other manly achieve- 
ments. One castle hasasystem of ‘‘brands,” 


‘which are of the opposite character. In 


several a boy earns his coat of arms in the 
ancient fashion, beginning with a blank 
shield and adding a erest and the various 
“quarters” of the device as he deserves 
them. 

Some Castles have a Book of Heroes to 
which each boy in turn is required to bring 
the name of a hero; or the pages, one for 
each day of the year, are gradually filled 
with the pictures of the great men and 
women who were born on those days. A 
Roll of Noble Deeds is compiled by the boys 
from brave deeds noted in the newspapers. 
Imaginary tours are taken with the stere- 
opticon, the boy who lectures having greater 
confidence because he stands in the dark to 
talk. A castle is divided into two parties, 


the “red rose’ and the “white rose,” and 
each competes with the other by furnishing 
the program in turn. 

A fitting exercise for this time of the 
year was “a ghost walk.” The room was 
lighted by jack o’ lanterns, witches were 
grouped about a caldron, ghosts walked in 
white, ghost stories were told, and appro- 
priate games were played. 

In a castle in Pennsylvania, where care- 
ful handicraft work is done, a boy who 
made a good shield of wood was made a 
Craftsman. To become a Master Craftsman 
he had to make a mission Morris chair. 


What Men Think of the Boys 


While the Knights have much fun and 
learn much that is useful, they also, at the 
same time, become worthy of the approval 
of others. From Bangor, Me., one of whose 
Castles is pictured this week, comes this 
word: “We notice improvements in the liyes 
of most of the boys. Two or three have 
won moral victories. Especially have 
mothers in sympathy with the order been 
helped in uplifting their sons.’ Marshall, 
Texas, says, “Every one of my boys makes 
a good impression, wherever he goes.” In 
Northern Vermont the Congregational and 
the Baptist pastors united in forming a 
castle. It nearly abolished cigarette smok- 
ing in the village, and the business men 
were so impressed that they gave the boys 
a reception. Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is heard 
from, and states: “It is the best ever. The 
Merlin, the parents and the boys vote that 
it is a great thing.” Our Congregational 
leader in New Britain says that “the régime 
and discipline are admirably adapted to 
bring out the finer qualities of the boys and 
to school them in self-control and _ self- 
directicn.” 


Firelight Club Boys, Attention 


There are probably from five to eight 
thousand Congregational boys who know 
about the Knights of King Arthur from 
personal experience. The following special 
rewards are offered to Congregational 
Knights who belong to the Firelight Club 
(and, as you know, you belong if you read 
the page): Hither a silk American flag, 
24 x 36, mounted on a T-foot varnished 
hardwood staff, surmounted by a solid brass 
spear, for castle use, or two dollars, as first 
prize; and the beautiful solid silver and 
red enamel badge for second and third 
prizes. 

And this is what you have to do. Write 
me not more than 100 words upon any one 
of these three topics: 

A Suggestion to Boys’ Clubs from our 
Castle’s Experience. 

Why I Like the Knights of King Arthur. 

How the Knights of King Arthur Has 
Helped Me. 

Two weeks from date are allowed for 
answers to this competition. 


The New Handbook 


I see that our Pilgrim Press has ready the 
new edition of our handbook, an attractive 
book of nearly 200 pages, which they sell 
for a dollar. But if you want either of the 
King Arthur plays, or an enrollment either 
as a castle or as an individual member in 
the order, you have to write to Frank 
Lincoln Masseck, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church’ 


II. HER INDWELLING SPIRIT 


Your study of the whole book of Acts has 
no doubt impressed on your mind the pur- 
pose of the writer, to persuade men of all 
nationalities to become disciples of Jesus 
Christ; and also his method, selecting dra- 
matic events and describing them in succes- 
sion to convince men that Jesus is the 
Christ, the living Lord and Saviour of 
those who believe on and follow him. The 
end in view through this method is to show 
the forming of believers into a permanent 
organization of which he is the Head and 
the Life—his Church. Your lesson last 
Sunday showed him alive among his disci- 
ples, imparting to them directions concern- 
ing their life-work, and withdrawing his 
visible presence after having assured them 
that he would continue to be with them 
through the Spirit representing the Father 
and himself. 

Take time here to show what Jesus had 
taught them before his crucifixion about the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. His own ministry 
had begun with the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit (Lu. 3: 21, 22), who remained with 
him (Lu. 4: 1). He told his disciples as 
he withdrew from them that they would 
soon be baptized as he had been (Acts 
1: 5). They had heard from him, he said, 
about the promise of -the Father (Acts 
1: 4). Explain what he had told them 
about ¢ this = Gin 14 16 WELT 23* 263) IG: 
7-14). Now he told them to wait where 
they were, in Jerusalem, for the fulfillment 
of this promise, and then to go out through 
the lands, as he commissioned them (Mat. 
28: 18-20), testifying of him, the Saviour 
of mankind (Acts 1: 8). The Holy Spirit 
would teach them what to say and how to 
Say it (a. 12) 12): 

Dwell briefly on the incident passed over 
by the lessons, of the election of a successor 
to Judas (1: 15-26), because it shows that 
the organization of the church in its com- 
pleteness was regarded as important. The 
whole assembly of believers, about 120 
(vy. 15), elected two of their number (y. 23) 
and then after prayer determined by lot 
which of the two should fill the vacancy in 
the apostolic twelve. 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 10. The Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
Text, Acts 2: 1-21. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


The second chapter of Acts is one lesson, 
which the committee has divided into two 
sections, at the middle of the report of 
Peter’s sermon. ‘Teach it as one lesson, to 
be continued next Sunday, the first portion 
describing the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit and the second its primitive operation 
in and among the disciples. The Christian 
Church began as a visible body on earth 
through its first members receiving the 
divine gift promised by Jesus (Jn. 16: 7), 
and by the Father (Acts 1: 4). The eleven 
apostles, with the other disciples, both men 
and women, met together daily, praying that 
the promise might be fulfilled (1: 18, 14). 
Now consider: 


1. The signs of the presence of the Holy . 


Spirit. Mention the three chief annual fes- 
tivals in Christian churches, Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsunday, and explain their rela- 
tions to one another. The charter members 
of the Church were together (v. 1). One 
sign they heard (v. 2), another they saw 
(v. 8), another they felt (vy. 4). The first 
suggested the breath of the Almighty 
Father; the second the halo which symbol- 
ized his glory (Hx. 34: 29, 30. 1 Kings 8: 
10, 11. Lu. 2: 9). The third is mentioned 
here, probably, as a symbol that the gospel 
of Christ was to be proclaimed among all 
nations. It was a gift sometimes exercised 
in the early Church, possessed by special 
persons (1 Cor. 12: 10, 28), did not instruct 
or edify others (1 Cor. 14: 2), required an 
interpreter, was not highly valued by Paul 
and was sometimes abused (1 Cor. 14: 19, 
27, 33). I advise you not to spend time in 
the class discussing these symbols. Persons 
sometimes claim in our time that they have 
the gift of talking in languages they have 
never studied, but their practice of it is 
what the apostle called “speaking into the 
air’ (1 Cor. 14: 9). The signs of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in men and in 
Christ’s Church in our time are changed 
lives, their communion with God and their 
unselfish service, and these signs are 
abundant. 

2. The signs questioned. All those who 
spoke in that meeting seem to have been 
from the province of Galilee, where the 


language was the Aramaic (v. 7). But 
fifteen countries were represented in the 
multitude who came together (vs. 8-11), 


perhaps more (v. 5): What they heard was 
the rehearsal of the mighty works of God. 
They could not understand the meaning of 


the phenomenou (vy. 12). Some attempted 
to explain it by saying that the disciples 
were drunk (v. 13). No one appears to 
have been moved further than to wonder 


and doubt. That is the use of what is 
called a miracle. It attracts attention and 
excites interest. Miracles are not useful 


when other means can better do this service, 
and as they are not wrought in our time it 
is not worth your while to discuss them. 

3. The source of the gift. Peter ex- 
plained this according to the report of the 
sermon attributed to him, and you can make 
this a fitting close of this part of the lesson. 
The source was not wine, he said. It was 
enough on this point to say that Jews 
would not be drinking before the morning 
hour of prayer (vy. 15). The true source 
was God himself, as the Jews had for ages 
been taught by their prophets. Joel had 
promised the gift of the Spirit, not to Jews 
only, but to all mankind (vy. 17). Lay em- 
phasis on this, to show the purpose of the 
Acts, to make it plain that the gospel of 
Christ is for Gentiles as much as for Jews. 
The gift may be received by persons of all 
ages and both sexes (v. 17) and in all 
classes of society. Slaves may proclaim the 
gospel by the inspiration of God (v. 18). 
Pause a moment to show that the interpre- 
tation of prophecy was not then literal but 
symbolical, that very scene when believers 
were singing and speaking in many lan- 
guages the praises of God being regarded by 
the Apostle as the fulfillment of a prophecy 
which described wonderful and terrible con- 
vulsions of nature (vs. 19, 20). You may 
therefore be able to show your pupils that 
this description of Pentecost is not less fig- 
urative. It was the common way in those 
days to deseribe wonderful events by such 
symbols as the rush of winds, the appear- 
ance of tongues of fire and the babble of 
strange words. Compare Isa. 6: 1-8 with 
Acts 2: 1-4. 

The main thing with which to end this 
section of the lesson is the fact that out of 
all these visible manifestations described 
there remained the great truth that a 
divine gift came on believers in Christ en- 
abling them to proclaim with convincing 
power that salvation from sin was offered 
to all persons of every nation who should 
turn to Jesus Christ and call on him as 
their Lord (v. 21). And this is the truth 
which makes it worth while for us to study 
this book. 


Christian News 


The General Theological Library, whose 
headquarters are in Boston, has begun to 
issue bulletins listing recent additions to the 
shelves. There are 25,000 standard volumes 
there already; but 300 have been added 
within the last year, and they are the best 
books in theology, Biblical research, sociol- 
ogy and other departments of literature. We 
are sure ministers throughout New Hngland 
will respond to the opportunity of securing 
the loan of such books, the only cost to them 
being that of carriage to and fro. Most of 
the available books are not to be found in 
the average public library. 


In the January number of the IJntercol- 
‘ legian, the magazine issued by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 
candidate secretary for the Movement, fur- 
nishes a striking table showing the urgent 
needs of various mission fields for workers. 


Definite opportunities are open for 260 men 
and women, Preachers, physicians, teach- 
ers, industrial superintendents, Sunday 
school organizers, evangelists, nurses, kin- 
dergartners and institutional managers are 
needed at once, and it would seem that al- 
most any person who wished to devote his 
time to mission work might find the exact 
place in which he would be most useful, by 
studying Dr. Zwemer’s article. 


Six years ago the Religious Hducation 
Association held its first meeting in Chicago, 
the most notable assembly of its kind ever 
held in this country. Next month, Feb. 9-11, 
the association will again meet in Chicago, 
and it is expected that this meeting will sur- 
pass the first one in importance. The gen- 
eral subject will be Religious Education and 
Social Duty. Over one hundred papers and 
addresses are scheduled for the general and 
departmental sessions. Among the speakers 
are the president of the association, Dr. 


Francis G. Peabody, Presidents Eliot of 
Harvard, King of Oberlin, Northrop of Min- 
nesota, Thwing of Western Reserve, Mitch- 
ell of South Carolina, Faunce of Brown, 
President Pritchett, Bishop Lawrence, and 
many other prominent leaders in religious 
and educational life. The general sessions 
will be held in the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra Hall. The hotel headquarters will be at 
the Lexington, corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street, and inquiries 
concerning the convention should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the R. BE. A., 72 Hast 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


Robert College reports a prosperous rather 
than expanding year. The college is full to 
overflowing and has been compelled to turn 
away many applicants for admission, The 
great opportunity offered by the new régime 
and the new hopes of the Turkish peoples 
waits for ampler endowment. 
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_ Among the New Books 


Daybreak in Turkey 


The recent remarkable revolution in Tur- 
key by which an absolute monarchy of des- 
potiec nature has been changed to a consti- 
tutional and representative government, is 
generally recognized as the most important 
event in recent history. It has turned all 
eyes toward Turkey, and Daybreak in Tur- 
key, by Dr. James L. Barton (Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50), is an especially timely publication, 
full of information for eager inquirers. It 
should be said that this is no hasty piece 
of work, drawn.up to meet the popular in- 
terest of the hour, but most of the material 
was prepared for important recent lecture 
courses at Andover and Chicago. The book 
was ready for the press just before the revo- 
lution occurred and would have closed with 
these prophetic words which subsequent 
eyents have amply justified: “The forces of 


REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


reform are in operation, not only in institu- 
tions, but in the hearts and in the longings 
and in the purposes of men of all classes and 
races. . . . Times may be worse before they 
ean be better, but even greater changes are 
inevitable and at no remotely distant day.” 
Before this could be printed, the revolution, 
almost bloodless and filling the nation with 
joy, had come. A new chapter had to be 
written and Constitutional Government is its 
title. This final chapter contains one of the 
clearest statements of the Turkish revolution 
which has been given to American readers. 
But in order to fully understand its meaning 
that which precedes it must be read. 

The body of the work gives a brief, clear 
and compact description of the country, its 
history, government and resources, its racial, 
national, historical, material and religious 
problems. The Sultan, Abdul Hamid IL., 
Dr. Barton calls “the most phenomenal per- 
son sitting on any throne today.” An inter- 
esting chapter is devoted to an account of 
this man, his personality, his character and 
his policies. Another chapter describes the 
various peoples—Maronites, Jews, Druses, 
Jacobites, and Greeks, who inhabit the Em- 
pire. The Armenians are given a chapter 
to themselves and another describes the vari- 
ous Moslem peoples. 

The chapters on the Intellectual Renais- 
sance, the Printing Press, Modern Medicine, 
and the Standing of Missionaries, are thril- 
ling in their revelation of the work and 
worth of missions. Dr. Barton is fitted to 
write on this subject, not only by reason of 
his official position as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, but also by his earlier experience, 
for seven years, as a missionary on the field. 
Much of what he writes is the result of per- 
sonal observation, conversations with Turk- 
ish and other officials, and careful study on 
the ground. He is judicial and fair in all 
his statements. He possesses also the ability 
to gather together a mass of information, 

covering a wide range of history and a great 


variety of action, and present it in lucid, in- 
telligible and interesting form. His book is 
a chapter of intense interest in the history 
of the growth and progress of the Kingdom 
of Christ among the nations of’ the earth. 


Books of Verse 


Two notes sound oftenest in the Poems of 
Mrs. Merrill EH. Gates (Revell. $1.25 net), 
the note of worship and the note of love for 
the beauty of the world. Perhaps as strong 
as any poem in the book, uniting both these 
strains of song, is the opening cry for the 
approach of the spirit to God, voiced in 
natural images. The country which the au- 
thor knew best was that of the mountains 
of New England and the sandy beaches of 
New York. For a few of her hymns we pre- 
dict the longest life of any of the poems 
here included. In the simplicity of pure 
spiritual thought and worship her talent runs 
most clearly. 

Out Door Music might well be a general 
description of the verse written by a whole 
school of recent singers, it is, in particular, 
the title which one of them, Ella Gilbert 
Ives, has chosen for a collection of her 
songs of the open air (Arakelyan Press, 
Boston. $1.00). The birds have a large 
share in her affection and she interprets 
our thoughts and fancies about their ways 
in musical verse, so that they seem a part of 
our human fate and history. One of the best 
of these, which celebrates the chickadee, we 
first had the pleasure of printing. The 
poems have a singing quality and preach 
a joy in life and work which makes them 
helpful as well as enjoyable. 

To the charm of the old Greek world of 
beauty, love and fate, turn the souls of poets 
who, like Keats, are worshipers of loveliness 
and careless of the life about them in their 
hours of song. Such a poet Howard V. 
Sutherland shows himself in his Idylls of 
Greece (Sherman, French, Boston. $1.00 
net). He throws himself into the mood of 
that ancient world of dreams and legends, 
with a fine command of the noble blank 
verse measure. He who can detach himself 
sufficiently from the world about him to 
dream with his eyes open, will find himself 
in a land of beautiful, often melancholy, 
pictures in these pages of quite unusual 
verse. 

Just about Chaucer’s time, but in a North- 
ern dialect which was soon left on one side 
by the flow of the English language, an un- 
known poet wrote a religious poem, J’he 
Pearl. It is one of the treasures of Middle 
English, but not easily intelligible to the 
modern reader. To bring it once more into 
the possession of us all, Prof. Sophie Jewett 
of Wellesley College has rendered it into 
modern verse in the original meters. (Crow- 
ell. $1.00 net.) The poem speaks the tongue 
of the medisval church in its theology, but 
with a spiritual and metrical beauty which 
Professor Jewett has reproduced quite won- 
derfully. 

In Voices of Faith and Love (Caledonian 
Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. $1.00) Rev. Stephen 
Goodyear Barnes comes to his song with the 
first quality of a great artist—love for his 
work. He carries the atmosphere of worship 
and love to the making of his verse and 
chooses high themes and a solemn music. 
Thoughtful readers will find themselves in 
congenial company. 

Sidney Lanier was in the habit of jotting 
down suggestions of possible value for poetic 
construction in the moment of their incep- 
tion. From these scraps and hints, the piety 
of his widow and his publishers has made a 
little book of Poem Outlines. (Scribners. 
$1.00 net.) From a few of these germs of 


thought, finished poems we know began. 
Others may suggest to lovers of Lanier’s 
verse the question of how his genius would 
have built upon them and about them. 
Ruskin’s song belongs to his earlier years. 
It was the medium in which his precosity 
naturally expressed itself and the training 
ground for his amazing later power of lan- 
guage. All his poetical work is collected in 
a pretty and convenient volume, entitled, 
Poems (Dutton. 50 cents), with a charac- 
teristic and lively, but not very pertinent, 
introductory essay by G. K. Chesterton. 
Every stage of our national history has 
been accompanied by or celebrated in song 
and verse. To gather up the best of these 
poetical expressions is the useful accomplish- 
ment of Mr. Burton Egbert Stevenson in 
Poems of American History. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00 net.) He-has helped the reader 
greatly by brief explanatory or historical 


notes preceding the selections and both in 


exclusion and inclusion has made a remarka- 


' ble success of good taste and judicial weigh- 


ing of material. The uses, for reading, ref- 
erence and declamation, of such a compila- 
tion are many. The publishers have done 
their part in clear print and pleasant pages. 


A Sumptuous Volume on 
Herculaneum 


Prof. Charles Waldstein has given much 
energy to the question of the excavation of 
Herculaneum and the present state of pro- 
fessed willingness on the part of the Italian 
Government to begin the work, if funds can 
be provided and the legal questions involved 
settled, is largely due to his initiative. In 
connection with Leonard Shoobridge, he has 
put the history of the buried city into a 
sumptuous and learned, but not at all 
pedantic volume, Herculaneum Past, Present 
and Future (Macmillan. - $5.00 net), with 
admirable maps and illustrations of the an- 
tiquities unearthed in the very partial work 
already done. It is well to remember that 
Herculaneum offers much richer results than 
Pompeii, which was a poorer town to begin 
with, and was not so far covered by the 
ashes of Vesuvius that return and removal 
of household possessions was impossible. 
The richest treasures of Roman bronze have 
come from Herculaneum. A whole library 
has been unearthed, worthless, indeed, be- 
cause it was the collection of a specialist on 
a theme as dead as the pumice that covered 
and preserved it. But the lost classics of 
Greek and Latin may await the explorer, 
or books which may throw a flood of light on 
the life of the early Christian church. That 
Italy will not much longer play the part of 
the dog in the manger—neither excavating 
nor allowing any one else to do so—must be 
the hope of every student of the development 
of human history and lover of the fine arts. 


The Spiritual Evolution of a Boston 
Clerk 


The Bostonian sense of exaggerated intel- 
lectual and moral superiority of which the 
irreverent inhabitants of less favored re- 
gions are always making fun, has not re- 
cently found a more characteristic expres- 
sion than in C. Hanford Henderson’s story, 
The Lighted Lamp (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50), 
in spite of the fact that it has unflattering 
things to say of Boston. The quality to 
which we refer is all the more amusing 
because wholly “unconscious. Mr. Hender- 
son sets’ out to make a serious study of the 
development into intellectual and spiritual 
freedom of a Boston elerk of thirty-two. A 
coincident breakdown in health and inherit- 
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ance of a modest competency send him to 
Europe, where he meets American women 
of a type unknown “in Pinckney Street.” 
The author’s opportunity of social study is 
by no means left unimproved. But the con- 
struction of the book is that of the crustacea 
—the skeleton is all on the outside. There 
is much talk of mystery, but no mystery at 
all in the telling. ‘Little Pen,” the hero, 
expands vigorously under the forcing-house 
treatment which we are invited to watch, 
until he has reached the limits of possibility 
for his small initial equipment in his present 
life. The author can do no more for him 
and snuffs him out—to resume his self- 
expansion in some reincarnation. 

The two women, with whom “little Pen” 
successively and with much naive intro- 
spection falls in love, are types of the prac- 
tical and the spiritual life, like figures of a 
miracle play. He might have been reason- 
- ably happy with Pauline, the “natural his- 
tory girl,’ with her superb health and in- 
tellectual and practical efficiency. He made 
the luckiest possible escape by getting hero- 
ically killed before Alicia suddenly dis- 
covered that she loved and came home to 
marry him. For she confesses that he ‘was 
really a little mouse of a man. It seems 
very cold blooded, but I told myself that 
quite frankly. He would have looked very 
drab alongside of Lord Whittlesea. It 
would have hurt me to see them together. 
I thought how odd it would have looked to 
see them both on horseback.” 

The story, with its Hastern mysticism as 
a background, its unconscious airs of spirit- 
ual snobbery and its unusual estimates of 
modern life, will no doubt make a mild 
sensation among intellectually restless and 
unsatisfied people, and may incidentally help 
some of them to larger views. But as a 
work of literary art it falls far short of 
what we had a right to expect of the author 
of “John Percyfield.” 


A Tale of Three Cities 


How Rock River Valley Churches are Meeting 
Opportunities—Cleaning an Illinois 
City of Saloons 


The Rock River Valley is one of the most 
fertile and charming regions in the Middle 
West. In three growing cities, on the most 
serviceable parts of the river, Janesville, 
Beloit and Rockford, Congregationalism has 
a power and prestige seldom attained out- 
side New England. 

Janesville, of course, belongs wholly to 
Wisconsin, and its single Congregational 
church, drawing its membership from all 
quarters of a city of some 15,000, is one of 
the model churches of the state. In its 
organized activities for women there has 
been remarkable success in keeping missions 
at the center of social interest. Its young 
woman’s missionary teas have maintained a 
following and an interest which is the envy 
and despair of other societies. The church 
is well manned, and among a large number 
of serviceable laymen the figure of Senator 
J. M. Whitehead stands forth like ‘Saul 
among his brethren. He is a foreign mis- 
sion enthusiast, and the laymen’s movement 
in the state owes much of its impetus to 
his persistent pushing. In its pastorate 
Rey. R. ©. Denison has been settled for 
more than a decade, and he has steadily 
grown in favor, pulpit power and general in- 
fluence. He has recently returned from a 
three months’ trip to Japan and China; and 
his personel touch with the awakening 
Orient will kindle new zeal in the mission- 
ary activities of this widely ministering 
church. 

Beloit is on the dividing life between Wis- 
consin and Illinois, and our two churches in 
that border city represent an interstate fel- 
lowship. Old First has the benefit of college 
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connection and inspiring traditions. Rev. 
W. A. Rowell, one of Beloit’s younger sons, 
as successor to Dr. Leavitt, is well estab- 
lished in the affections of his parish and his 
influence is making itself felt. Our second 
church has, also, a valuable connection with 
the college in having as its senior pastor 
Prof. J. A. Blaisdell, whose gifts of preach- 
ing are not less conspicuous than his genius 
as a teacher. The junior pastor, Rev. HB. A. 
Ralph, is also a Beloit graduate and one of 
the choice spirits in the Yale Seminary 
group whose ideals are a dominating force 
in Wisconsin Congregationalism. 

Rockford, wholly within Illinois, is one of 
the most charming and prosperous cities of 
the commonwealth which is “the heart of 
the United States.’ Its First Church, whose 
pulpit is now vacant because of Rev. F. M. 
Sheldon’s call to Dubuque, has a fine house 
of worship, erected in 1869. The congrega- 
tion is depleted by removal of the old con- 
stituency. The incoming of people of for- 
eign birth gives a new constituency for the 
Sunday school, but does not add much at 
present to the worshiping congregation. The 
church faces a crisis and a problem by no 
means uncommon in Chicago—with this dis- 
tinct advantage, however: it has means and 
workers enough to pass the crisis and work 
out the problem with no more difficulty than 
is sometimes necessary for the development 
of the best Christian character. 

Second Church in Rockford is the posses- 
sor of one of the finest church properties in 
the state, and everything about the congre- 
gation indicates an era of prosperity. On 
an October Sunday I worshiped at the ves- 
per hour in the beautiful sanctuary with a 
larger congregation than I have seen together 
in any church since summer vacation. The 
music was from Mendelssohn and well ren- 
dered, and the words of the pastor, Dr. 
P. M. Snyder, were fitly spoken; but few 
places except Rockford would have given such 
a congregation on a Sunday afternoon with- 
out an extraordinary attraction. In the 
success of the church something must be 
credited to general environment. This city, 
nearly if not quite 40,000 in population, is 
also a remarkably godly city. It has a 
record which puts the smaller cities up the 
river to shame. Janesville, with its 15,000 
has saloons in plenty. Beloit, with its col- 
lege-leavened atmosphere, allows the saloon 
power to stay in the saddle. Rockford, 
with its 40,000, many of them foreign born, 
has ousted every open saloon; and if there 
are “blind pigs,’ only those who know the 
trail ean find them. 

The cleaning up of the city came in con- 
nection with the wave of temperance senti- 
ment which swept through the state last 
spring and the victory was a surprise to 
many temperance workers. “Will a reaction 
restore the saloon at next election?” I asked 
one of the leading business men. “I think 
not,” was his reply. ‘Men of my class, who 
thought before we tried it that no city of 
our size could get along without the saloon, 
are convinced that prohibition is practicable 
as well as desirable. Next time more will 
vote against the saloon than before.” 

Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
and part of Rockford’s remarkable prosper- 
ity is due to that quality of citizenship 
which was controlled by the moral appeal. 
Rockford has high respect for its clergy, 
and Rev. F. M. Sheldon, who led the anti- 
saloon fight, thereby greatly increased his 
general popularity. His counsel to the re- 
cent Wisconsin State Association, How to 
Manage a No-license Campaign, should be 
printed as a vade mecum for those who feel 
themselves called to this kind of public 
service. 

Chicago, Ill. THtH. 10; 


Pres. F. B. Clark of the Christian En- 
deavor Society arrived home last week from 
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an extended tour in Europe during which he 
attended about forty conventions. The meet- 
ing in Spain he says was the largest Protes- 
tant assembly ever held in that country. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Kentucky’s Act Valid 


You say editorially (Nov. 28), “The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that Berea College cannot receive 
into its classes both white and Negro pupils.” 
I fear that this way of stating the matter 
(in spite of your subsequent comment) will 
mislead some of your readers into thinking 
that the United States Supreme Court has 
set its seal of disapproval upon the coeduca- 
tion of the races in such an institution as 
Berea College. Would not a more explicit 
and better statement be that the United 
States Supreme Court has decided that the 
state of Kentucky may, without violating the 
United States Constitution, forbid such coed- 
ucation if it sees fit to do so? Even so, the 
decision is a deplorable one, for which the 
only consolation is found in the fact that it 
was not unanimous. HORACE BUMSTEAD. 


Unused Talents 


In the article on Professional and Ama- 
teur Preaching, in The Congregationalist, 
Dec. 19, you have discovered a field which 
I have been getting ready to discover for 
some time. We have a man in our church 
who, if he had any self-confidence at all, is 
well qualified by age, by spiritual insight 
and by his experience of life’s trials and 
sorrows, for lay preaching. We have a 
younger man who is almost as well equipped. 
We have two or three women similarly 
adapted. Probably such people exist in 
every church. Each local body needs some 
such person as pastor’s assistant—or to 
carry the church while pastorless. Some 
languages, I am told, have a part of speech 
which never can stand alone—must always 
lean on some other part. Too many of our 
churches throw up their hands when the 
pastor resigns, and think they can do noth- 
ing till the pulpit is filled again. We need 
more self-reliance. 

These are not the ideas of a trade union- 
ist, but of a lifelong worker in the church. 

Maplewood, Mass. BAYARD 2. HARRISON. 


Parents also Need Education 


I read in your issue of Dec. 19, the article 
by Rev. E. H. Byington on Attendance at 
Chureh of Sunday School Children. The 
subject is of vast importance, but with my 
more than half a century experience in 
church and Sunday school, I doubt if the 
writer touches the vital point. “Education 
of the child,” the boys and girls, is much to 
be desired, but today the “education of the 
parents” is far more important. It is but 
little use to ask the boy to go where father 
and mother do not go—and go gladly. I 
would save the children; I would surround 
their lives with every influence for good; 
I would teach them of a God of Love, and 
would also teach them that He delighteth 
not in iniquity, but I would not forget to 
teach the men and women of the world the 
same knowledge; and, when they have 
learned it and act upon it, then will the 
boys and girls follow. in the footsteps of 
father and mother, and God’s house become 
a gathering place for worship where the chil- 
dren and the parents shall go in and out 
together. Today, one of the greatest needs 
is a return to Christian worship—in the 
home, in God’s Temple; a belief that God 
is God and not only a loving Father but a 
God omnipotent, powerful, Creator of all 
Life, and to be loved, feared and worshiped. 

CLINTON V. S, REMINGTON. 

Fall River. 
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Psychotherapy and Sunshine 


How a California City Won a Dying Pastor 
to Its Own Prosperity—Picknicking 
the “Yellow Peril” 


This favored country now moves on to the 
spring of the year. Only two seasons are 
known here. The six months of summer 
pass on imperceptibly into the mild, gently 
showered, luxuriant, shorter days which by 
Hastern trained habit is known as winter. 
With us it is the season of golden fruit and 
flower-laden bowers and hedges. The sea- 
sonal changes give new character to the 
work of the churches. All the common- 
wealth becomes a winter resort. Scarce a 
hamlet but thrives on the “tourist” industry. 
The congregations are swelled with friends, 
relatives and strangers. They bring us new 
powers and pitfalls. ‘The sensation-hunting, 
Sabbath-breaking type demoralize us. The 
generous worshipers bring often new pipe 
organs, or even chapels and churches. The 
throng of rest and health seekers call forth 
a fellowship of comfort and strength. The 
pulpit emphasizes with local meaning the 
ethic of hospitality, “Thou shalt not pluck 
the stranger but size him up and benefit 
him.” The Hast sends us some of her 
wealthy-worst but more generally of her 
character-best. And this midwinter spring 
spells with large letters for our churches— 
Opportunity. 


In Fair Pasadena 


Here is our typical city. On New Year's 
day our friend who three days before has 
left the ice-bound interior may stand spell- 
bound in the tournament of roses when acres 
of flowers are used to garland the procession 
of carriages and automobiles, when roses dis- 
port themselves over high porches and adorn 
all the street fronts. In a few minutes on 
trolley he may ascend Mt. Lowe with its 
magnificent outlook from snowdrifts similar 
to those he has left at home. It is but a 
step, also, to the blue sea where one may 
take a plunge. At hand, too, are the restful 
orange groves, deep green, with fruit coming 
to the prime. Hither comes Anheuser to 
carve out his famous sunken gardens and to 
argue for that beer which this enlightened 
city will not allow him to sell. Who has not 
heard of the “mile of millionaires” on Orange 
Grove Avenue? Its mammoth hotels shelter 
thousands. Withal it is a city of homes. 
The poor man in California can procure one 
of the most beautiful of homes, for will not 
the roses climb over his cottage without 
charge, and cannot he sleep upon the porch 
all the year around? 

Pasadena is a great church-going city. 
Here, concentrated at the center, the Presby- 
terians have their scholarly and popular 
McLeod in their magnificent new cathedral. 
The Methodists send East for that eloquent 
preacher, Matthew Hughes. 

A new day for Congregationalists dawned 
with the coming of Dr. R. R. Meredith six 
years ago. The physicians had sent him 
from the strenuous labors of Brooklyn to 
Mexico to die. He refused to go so far as 
that even at the word of a doctor. Coming 
to Pasadena as a pleasant place to con- 
valesce in, its opportunity had the effect of 
psychotherapy. He took First Church, per- 
suaded two-thirds of its membership to move 
with him from their side neighborhood to the 
center of the city’s life. There, on a strate- 
gic site, has been erected and wholly paid 
for property worth $50,000. With an influ- 
ential membership it is a fine opportunity. 
The venerable leader still preaches. There 
are not wanting occasions when he is still 
the “lion of the pulpit.” When a series of 
_ Bible studies is announced, attention is 
_ drawn through the whole city. He is alive 
Sgyeet 


to new features also. One of these is the 
antiphonal singing, part of the choir being 
stationed in the rear gallery, thus adding a 
pleasing effect to the music. Congregation- 
alism, and the wider kingdom as well, owe 
much to the vision and consecrated energy 
of this grand old man who has refused to 
lay down his arms. % 

Another veteran who greatly enriches the 
Christian leadership is Dr. J, F. Loba from 
Evanston, who for nearly a year has been 
pastor of West Side Church. From the 
minority left bravely holding the field when 
First Church moved to the center, it has 
gradually been regaining its old strength, 
through a valuable ministry to its rapidly 
increasing neighborhood. A men’s club has 
been organized and a Christian Endeavor 
Society is in process. With a fine plant, a 
choice constituency and a fortunate leader- 
ship, this church will accomplish a great 
work. In North Pasadena a new pipe organ 
gladdens the souls of the congregation. Rey. 
George Morrison is the much beloved and 
successful pastor. 

Our fourth church, the Lake Avenue, is 
notable for its children and young people. 


A Boys’ Brigade of sixty-five members meets 


every Saturday evening for drill under Major 
Pickering. At the Labor Day celebration a 
picked group called the “Zouaves” gave an 
exhibition at Library Park which received 
unstinted praise. The pastor acts as chap- 
lain. High grade reading, games, music and 
an occasional “‘feed’’ after drill keep the boys 
happy. Here is a Sunday school which not 
only prospers through the summer, but 
knows how to add fifteen per cent. to its 
attendance in the heated period. Special 
effort was made to give brightness and vari- 
ety to each program. “Previously it was 
announced that next Sunday would be a 
‘different Sunday school’ than any had ever 
attended before. Great interest followed. 
Curiosity brought the full crowd. This gave 
us a splendid start and we steamed right 
through the summer, with a gain of fifteen 
per cent. all along the line.’ Query: If in- 
stead of assuming that our schools must col- 
lapse during the hot weather, we were to 
determine to make each Sunday’s program 
unusually attractive, could not many 
churches repeat this remarkable success? 
The new pastor, Rev. J. H. Lash, is ably 
leading this vigorous church. The congrega- 
tion has really secured a dual pastorate, for 
Mrs, Lash is a skillful preacher and an 
accomplished musician. With these four 
churches, wisely distributed in important 
centers, Congregationalism has a large place 
in the higher life of beautiful Pasadena. 


A Unique Chinese Picnic: 


It was a picnic in Los Angeles for the 
Chinese women and children, now an annual 
affair. Of course these are not numerous in 


comparison with the men, and their lives 


are barren and secluded. About ten years 
ago, aS an experiment, hoping to bring a 
bright day into the lives of these women and 
also to open doors for the eyer-ready mis- 
sionary worker, the Congregational ladies 
provided a little outing. The Chinese women 
are shy and resent too familiar approach. 
One of our ladies had for charge an old 
lady whose thin locks were heavily plastered 
with pomatum that blackened her whole 
scalp. On her trying to be sociable, this 
was the thanks for her pains, “Melican 
woman talkee heap muchee.” 

The early picnics were held in a quiet city 
park and all the women had to be taken in 
carriages because they might be gazed upon 
by people in the cars. Hven our pastor 
might not appear amongst them, and the 
same women, as far as possible, went as 


caretakers, summer after summer, because 
these shy blossoms of the Orient did not 
want strangers about them, and all, women 
and children, too, were in Chinese costume. 
After a few years, when we began taking 
them to the beach on chartered cars, some 
of the children were wearing American 
clothes, and a few of the women would walk 
the block or two from their homes to the 
cars, but carriages driven by ladies had to 
be provided for most of them. And would 
they all accept the seats designated? Surely 
not. Some one was in that carriage whom 
they did not care to ride with, so they would 
crowd into another carriage, filling it to 
overflowing, children hanging onto steps or 
any available place. But time has wrought 
a change. At the last picnic most of the 
children and a few of the women wore Amer- 
ican clothes, and most of them were quite 
willing to walk through the streets. Some 
of the women were even observed talking 
affably with those husbands of the caretakers 
who had had the temerity to go down on a 
later car. 

This simple kindness has helped to open 
many doors to our Christian workers, to 
teach them better household methods, sewing, 
to help them in sickness and about their 
shopping. Such interest gives the further 
opportunity to lead them to Jesus, the Friend 
of us all. 


In Brief 


As in many another instance, Union 
Church of La Jolla has painfully experi- 
enced the withdrawal of one after another 
of its component denominations, until prac- 
tically only the Congregationalists remain. 
They have followed logically into our fellow- 
ship with Rey. A. H. Tracy, pastor. 

The church in Monrovia was for years in 
a state of suspended animation. It has been 
resuscitated, and under the energetic leader- 
ship of Rev. Ansel Johnson the building and 
grounds improved and many members added. 

As a rest from her twenty years of ardu- 
ous and heroic service among our mission 
schools in New Mexico, Mrs. L. A. Collings 
is now in California. She addressed -the 
State Conference and has spoken in several 
churches. 

The many friends of Mrs. Charles Dickin- 
son, who with her husband put so much 
good life into Berkeley Temple, will gladly 
hear of her good health in her home near 
Corona in the midst of her happy family of 
four generations. With her brave, kindly 
spirit and musical talent she is a benediction 
to the community. 

Dr. Alexander McGregor of Whittier is 
another preacher who insists on getting well. 
The doctors told him to be quiet until New 
Year’s, but he took up the work three months 
ahead of time. Everybody is glad. 

A Union Teachers’ Training Class of over 
fifty members from all the churches in On- 
tario and Upland has been organized for the 
study of Hurlbut’s Revised Normal Lessons, 
with Rev. Charles Seccombe of the Congre- 
gational church as leader. It is the largest 
such class in Southern California. 

The Torrey Meetings began in Los An- 
geles Nov. 8. A large tabernacle to seat 5,000 
people, and with rooms for after meetings, 
has been erected. The form of structure 
permitted such a handling of the lumber 
that much of it will be returnable after the 
tabernacle is torn down. Careful prepara- 
tion for the meetings was made in numerous 
prayer circles throughout the city. Profes- 
sor Palmer, aided by a chorus of 600 voices, 
leads the music. On the evening of the open- 
ing day it is estimated that 5,000 people 
failed to gain admission. 
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Nurture Methods and Evangelism 


Two meetings of special religious signifi- 
cance were held Dec. 11, the Graded Sunday 
School Institute in the University Church, 
with Rev. B. S. Winchester of Winnetka, 
chairman of the Sunday School Committee 
of our State Association, presiding; and the 
Laymen’s Evangelistic Council, Mr. Henry 
Crowell, chairman, with over 200 representa- 
tive ministers of this city as guests and 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the guest of honor. 
The rapid transit of the Illinois Central 
Railway enabled me to be in both places 
long enough, at least, to catch the spirit of 
the two assemblies. 

It was a little company which in the late 
afternoon and early evening of Dec. 11, grap- 
pled with the difficult problem of an evolu- 
tion in Sunday school instruction, which seen 
at short range, seems almost a revolution. 
The graded movement starts from the prem- 
ise, the Sunday school is not primarily for 
knowledge, even Biblical, but for character. 
It continues in the accompanying conviction 
that character is made by a slow process of 
building rather than by one emotional expe- 
rience of conversion, however necessary such 
crisis in its time and place. In working out 
the salvation of the child, it endeavors to 
work together with God. It grades its les- 
sons because God has first graded the chil- 
dren. It assumes, in the words of Miss 
Fredica Beard, which epitomize a long dis- 
cussion, “The Bible is made for the child 
and not the child for the Bible.” 

The discussion of the eighteen model 
courses, described in a printed leaflet cen- 
tered on the query, Does this text-book on 
God the Creator, or God’s Will for Us, or 
Jesus’ Ideal of Life, or Personal Religion 
or Practical HEthics, or HKarly Church His- 
tory, find the scholars in this grade? 

That company of people who counseled to- 
gether in University Church, with Rev. O. C. 
Helming, Professor Votaw of the university, 
Professor Harper of the seminary, Miss 
Fredica Beard, Professor Soares of the uni- 
versity, Rev. H. W. Gates of the Y. M. C. A., 
and Rev. B. S. Winchester, as guides, was 
not large; but the little cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand is prophetic of abundance of 
rain. The refreshing has already come in 
reported revivals in interest not only in the 
schools connected with established family 
churches, as in Winnetka, but in such fields 
as Armour mission, where Rev. J. W. F. 
Davies is succeeding in replacing diminish- 
ing returns through evangelistic methods, by 
fruitage through education and confirmation. 

It was a large company which assembled 
in the upper room of the Auditorium to meet 
Dr. Chapman and to invite his coming to 
Chicago and they were impressed with a 
worthy ideal—the saving of the lapsed and 
lost by special evangelistic agencies. The 
meeting assumed that for various reasons 
Christian churches have not made good in 
their religious education of the people as a 
whole. Multitudes have lapsed from mem- 
bership and Jarge numbers have never known 
the shelter of any fold, and these will not 
find the way of life without extraordinary 
measures for rescue. When Mr. Crowell 
asked the 300 men at the tables whether 
they wanted Dr. Chapman to come and lead 
the meeting, every man rose to his feet—and 
Dr. Chapman is coming early in March. 

The way of the little company in Univer- 
sity Church is doubtless the more excellent 
way. Were the competitive divisions of Prot- 
estantism federated and the organized meth- 
ods of the other branches of the Church of 
Christ in America spiritualized and made 
co-operative, so that there were no moral 
wastes between our parishes, there would be 
less need of special evangelistic measures. 


days of fickle church affections. 
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But taking things as they are we must evan- 
gelize as well as educate; and God hath set 
in his Church evangelists as well as teachers, 
by the several gifts of the one Spirit, not 
willing that any should perish. 


Churches Near the Seminary 


One of the unique advantages of Chicago 
Theological Seminary is the cordon of strong 
churches which surround it. Few churches 
of our order are better grappling with the 
problem of an alien environment than Old 
First under Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s resourceful 
leadership. California Avenue Church has 
an exceptional grip on men through its Bible 
class of 600, and the long pastorate of Dr. 
D. F. Fox is an ideal much needed in these 
The con- 
gregations at Warren Avenue Church under 
Dr. F. G. Smith are phenomenal. In Leavitt 
Street Church a sweet and sane evangelism 
in the preaching of Dr. Milligan, is coupled 
with a vigorous and warm spirit of frater- 
nity. If these churches of the great west 
side, the home of the plain people, are not 
in a worldly way fashionable, they are set- 
ting the fashions for the kingdom of heaven. 
Central among them, and in closest alliance 
with the seminary is Union Park Church, 
with its well-rounded and beneficial activities. 

In the pastor of this church, Dr. F. N. 
White, keen and well-disciplined intellect- 
uality is happily combined with rare gifts 
of utterance. 

There is still in the searching of the Scrip- 
tures a search that fails. ‘‘Vast numbers 
have found the raw material for endless 
bitter controversies; proof texts to bolster 
up dogmas the most diverse and contradic- 
tory; theories of the cross that hide the 
Christ: words to lend color to every absurd 
vagary of which the human mind is capable; 
justification for dogmatism, intolerance, per- 
secution, bigotry. What a travesty on hon- 
oring the Bible is this that goes under the 
name of defending the Bible! The Bible 
needs no defense. The Bible can take care 
of itself. The vital thing is not to defend 
the Bible but to read it; to find him who 
makes it real; to catch his spirit; to live his 
life; to enter his fellowship; to share his 
inheritance to become one with Him and 
God.” This is only a fragment of a recent 
discourse; let it suggest how the pulpit of 
the Union Park Church is preparing the way 
of the Lord in this generation. The reforma- 
tion must be reformed anew under the con- 
ception of authority in religion which puts 
the emphasis where Jesus put it. Not the 
Bible but the Christ of the Bible is the reli- 
gion of all those that profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 
history is epitomized in Jesus’ words, “Ye 
will not come to Me that ye may have light.” 


Brotherhood Ideals 


The strength of the Chicago Brotherhood 
is mainly in its ideals and the men to push 
them. A meeting of the directors at Vic- 
toria Hotel, Dec. 18, translated these ideals 
from the dead language of the printed con- 
stitution into the living speech of the men 
who are to lead the work. 

The point of departure was the ideal of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew with Mr. 
James L. Houghteling, its father and founder 
to interpret it. He sounded the spiritual 
note more clearly than any man who fol- 
lowed him. ‘I have a good deal of experi- 
ence,” he said, “and have come to have a 
passion for quality. The Kingdom of Christ 
will spread by a divine contagion from one 
man to another. If you dilute your brother- 
hood, you will fail. A company of men with 
mixed motives will soon cool down.” 

Mr. S. E. Knecht, president of the union, 


The tragedy of Christian . 
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heartily seconded the message of the guest 
of honor, but evidently the warm place in his 
desire was for something more, especially a 
common endeavor for social righteousness 
and social justice. There was also manifest 
a denominational consciousness in striking 
contrast both to the Congregationalism of a 
former period and the catholic spirit of the 
representative of Hpiscopacy. Speaking for 
the Oak Park churches, Mr. C. S. Pellett 
emphasized denominational team work and 
“making the Brotherhood a dynamo to push 
all the activities of the church.” As the rep- 
resentative of the department of organization 
Mr. Grant D. Seaton promised that his com- 
mittee would be “onto their job” in true Cal- 
ifornia Avenue Bible Class style. Mr. H. J. 
Dunbaugh of New England Church, head of 
the department of boys’ work, spoke a good 
word for athletics as a way to the boy’s 
heart. The head of the department of mis- 
sions, Mr. A. M. Raymond of Second 
Church, Oak Park, showed that he expected 
to lead the younger generation in the steps 
of such widely serviceable laymen in his own 
church as B. W. Firman, EH. H. Pitkin and 
Frank Kimball. 

Dr. Arthur W. Corwin of Union Park 
Church, president of the West Side Laymen’s 
League, is head of department of citizenship. 
His ideal of Christian service has much to 
do with purifying politics by “large co-opera- 
tion and permanent organization.” “Fellow- 
ship is the keyword of what Mr. Arthur W. 
Dobbs of California Avenue Church proposes 
to have the Brotherhood accomplish. E. H. 
Burge of the department of evangelism would 
substitute for special efforts service all the 
time. Mr. James Mullenbach, head of the 
department of industrialism wants to see the 
church “square itself in its relations to mod- 
ern industry and secure for men the same 
liberty in work as in worship.” In closing, 
Sec. Frank Dyer took strong ground for one 
inclusive organization. “The brotherhood 
should aim at all things on which men have 
great convictions. The local chapter should 
establish departments and work them all.” 

In the progress of the meeting it became 
increasingly evident that what Mr. Hough- 
teling, out of twenty-five years of experience, 
said a Brotherhood should be, was only a 
point of departure; and to it, even in the 
wide inclusions of Secretary Dyer, there was 
no distinct return. Our denominational 
genius, good or bad, is taking us on our 
own independent way. What is foremost in 
any representative meeting of the Presby- 
terians (closely akin to the spirit of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew) had no strong 
expression, except in the voice of our guest. 
I asked Mr. Houghteling as we walked away, 
“Will our Brotherhood, with its multiplicity 
of aims, work?’ “If each ideal stands for a 
great conviction, perhaps it will,’ he replied. 


Honoring the Forefathers 


To four of our ministers have come, this 
present month, calls to the honorable service 
of paying tribute to the memory of the fore- 
fathers in representative gatherings. At the 
annual dinner of the Society of the May- 
flower, Dr. E. W. Bishop of Oak Park Sec- 
ond, was one of the speakers. At the dinner 
of the New England Society of Chicago, Dr. 
W. T. McElveen of Evanston sounded the 
praises of New England. Before the minis- 
ters, Dec. 21, Dr. W. HE. Barton of Oak 
Park, gave a discriminating and inspiring ad- 
dress upon The Permanent Influence of the 
Pilgrim, The orator of the evening on Fore- 
fathers’ Night at the Congregational Club of 
Columbus, O., was Dr. F. N. White of Union 
Park Church. The Chicago Congregational 
Club, on its Forefathers’ Day Festival, Dec. 
21, was addressed by Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of — 
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Detroit. His theme, The Spiritual Bases of 
Democracy, looked forward as well as back- 
ward and was remarkable for a strong grasp 
of fundamental principles and the vision of 
the prophet. A guest of the club, and a 
visitor at the Ministers’ Meeting earlier in 
the day, was Pres. F. K. Sanders of Wash- 
burn College, who convinced his hearers that 
Congregationalism in Kansas is very much 
alive, some rumors to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Dec. 23. J. H. C. 


Boston 


A Hearing for the Immigrant 


At the Ministers’ Meeting, last Monday 
morning, President Mallary of the American 
International College, Springfield, described 
the aims and methods of this unique school 
which is training the immigrant for Ameri- 
can citizenship and Christian leadership. 
Dr. Mallary feels that immigration problems 
should be grappled with as really vital 
issues. In spite of the prevailing native 
attitude toward the foreigner, usually crit- 
ical and often contemptuous, he finds an in- 
creasing systematic study of current condi- 
tions, and apparently a growing appeal. He 
feels that our work for the immigrant must 
be adaptive, effective, tactful and patient. 
In education he declares the surest remedy 
for pressing needs is found. After describ- 
ing the cosmopolitan nature of the college, 
its daily routine, the prevalent spirit of pa- 
triotism, and the emphasis on higher things, 
Dr. Mallary noted some present needs, espe- 
cially that of a well-equipped industrial de- 
partment. His other addresses of the week 
end were before the Twentieth Century Club 
and Rev. P. T. Farwell’s congregation at 
Wellesley Hills. 


(Pleasant Tribute to a Medford Pastor 


Among the attractive parish incidents of 
the holidays was the pleasant commemora- 
tion of Rev, and Mrs. John Wild’s thirty- 
fifth wedding anniversary in Medford. Sur- 
prised at the Round Table Meeting of his 
Sunday school teachers, the pastor of Union 
Chureh with his wife were the honored 
guests at an affectionate reception, during 
which they were presented with gifts of 
value. For twenty years Mr. Wild was a 
teacher of science in his native Rochdale, 
Eng., where he and Mrs. Wild were married 
in 1873 in the Congregational church. After 
his ordination he held several English pas- 
torates before coming to New England. He 
has seryed his present charge for five years 
‘amid universal esteem. 


The Wandering Tent 


Berkshires Reap Results of Summer Gospel— 
Another Congregational Newspaper 


The release of Rev. S. P. Cook from the 
assistant secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society has made it possi- 
ble for him to give closer attention to the 
field at this end of the state. He has been 
for many years County Minister in Berk- 
shire, exercising also a friendly and helpful 
oversight in Franklin County. Under his 
direction, and with the co-operation of Rev. 
W. S. Anderson, Rev. John Booley, Rey. 
R. S. Taft, Miss Anna B. Taft and others, 
the ministry of the gospel tents was last 
‘summer wider and more effective than ever. 
In Berkshire, the tent was pitched at the 
following places: Lenoxdale, Fast Lee, Otis, 
South Becket, Hast Becket, State Line, Wil- 
liamsville, Monterey, and the Great Barring- 
ton Fair. Everywhere marked interest was 
shown, and in several cases neighborhood 
prayer meetings haye been sustained since 
the tent’s departure. In Becket, among the 
Italian quarrymen, nearly fifty dollars’ worth 


_ Sunday school. 
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of portions of Scripture were sold by the 
colporteur of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety who accompanies the tent. At the 
Great Barrington Fair, two or three services 
were held each day. 

Another result of Mr. Cook’s energetic 
labors appears in the recent first number 
of The Hvangel, a monthly newspaper rep- 
resenting the churches of the Berkshire and 
Franklin Conferences, and devoted especially 
to the interests of the smaller churches. In- 
formation concerning the work and needs of 
all the churches is felt to be a necessity, if 
there is to be any sort of intelligent co- 
operation, and since the discontinuance, 
about three years Ago, of the Berkshire 
Evangel, edited and published by the late 
Rev. A. C. Hodges of Canaan, N. Y., there 
has been no similar news-medium. 

Pilgrim Memorial Church, Pittsfield, has 
lost a steadfast friend by the death of Hon. 
Franklin W. Russell, a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council, for many years a trustee of 
the church and one of its most generous 
benefactors. He had just given the church 
a new parsonage, costing with the lot, about 
$10,000. His will bequeaths a fund of $7,000, 
the income of which is to be used for 
repairs in and about the church building. 
The House of Mercy, the Boys’ Club, and 
the Y. M. C. A. of Pittsfield receive legacies 
of $25,000 each. 

The new chapel at South Sandisfield, built 
to replace the old church which was recently 
burned, is almost ready for dedication. The 


_approaching departure of the minister here, 


Rev. J. C. Emery, is much regretted. He 
has accepted a call to Blackstone. 
Pittsfield, Mass. det EenGe 


Twenty-Five Years among 
Them 


Norwich Parishioners Honor Dr. Howe— 
Resting Missionaries as Leaven 


Park Church, Norwich, recently tendered 
a reception to Rev. S. H. Howe, D. D., who 
for twenty-five years has been pastor. He 
and his wife are held in an esteem which 
only years of service foster. Addresses were 
made by representatives of the church and 


REY. 


S. H. HOWE, D.D. 


Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., 
of Broadway Church, spoke on behalf of the 
ministers and in his inimitable fashion gave 
fit expression to the high place Dr. Howe 
holds in the minds of his brethren and the 
warm hold on their hearts. 

In the first year of his pastorate in Led- 
yard Rev. W. F. White is gaining a hold 
upon the lives of the young men which has 
given him in a rural parish a Bible class of 
which any city church might be proud. The 
work of the men is also prominent in the 
New London churehes. In First Church a 
Boys’ Club was recently organized. When 
the boys were asked what sort of a club they 
wanted they replied, “One just like the Men’s 
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Club so that when we are larger we can join 
that and know just what to do.” In Mystic 
Rey. A. F. Earnshaw is trying the experi- 
ment of an interdenominational Men’s Club. 
It begins with bright prospects. 

This whole region is being leavened with 
missionary interest, for we have here two 
live missionaries. Rev. E. H. Smith of Ing 
Hok, China, is spending his furlough in Nor- 
wich and Dr. C. D. Ussher of Van, Turkey, 
in Stonington. If any section of the country 
lacks missionary zeal let them ask a mission- 
ary to rest among them. They rest harder 
than most men work. 


New London, Ct. ROMEYN. 


New York 


Church Life North of the Harlem 


Conditions familiar on the upper West 
Side of Manhattan are being reproduced in 
a larger area in the Bronx. Rey. Adam 
McD. Reoch, pastor of Forest Avenue 
Church, once the heart of the village of 
Morrisania, says that the symphonies of the 
future will be sung by families in flats. 
Nearness to the great parkways running 
north from the city will preserve some 
avenues for high-class, two-family houses, 
but most of the streets are being lined with 
great rows of apartment houses. Only in 
the vicinity of Bedford Park and Bronx 
Park will there be much more building of 
detached or single family dwellings of any 
kind. Forest Avenue church is steadily gain- 
ing membership, though the trend of popu- 
lation has left it out of the real center of 
its best field for future work. 

As soon as a little of the money sent an- 
nually everywhere else except for Congrega- 
tional necessities, is available for local exten- 
sion, a new building on a new location must 
be put up for Mr. Reoch’s people. An excel- 
lent community is being attracted further 
east, where such a church can do fine work. 
The Morris High School, a magnificent 
structure, draws many residents whose fami- 
lies need its privileges. Audiences of 1,200 
have recently heard. courses of free lectures 
by Professor Knox on Oriental History and 
Professor Sprague on the Social Messages 
of the Nineteenth Century. This scholarly 
appeal in popular language is responded to 
readily by the residents, and indicates the 
need of a strong church. 

The Bronx Church House is a unique 
institution, due to the foresight of Bishop 
Greer. It exercises tremendous power for 
small Protestant Episcopal churches and 
missions for a radius of several miles. Their 
members have the use of its privileges at 
reduced fees, and at the same time attractive 
appeals are made to non-Hpiscopalian people. 
Popular services one Sunday afternoon each 
month, addressed by church leaders, and 
other features of general interest are stirring 
the community, and an especial appeal is 
made to men’s clubs. The industrial devel- 
opment of the Bronx is being quickened by 
such events as the arrival of the American 
Bank Note Company. About a mile from 
Mr. Reoch’s church ‘will be brought 5,000 
high-grade mechanics and their families. 
Other large concerns are sure to follow, with 
such fine water front and. railroad facilities 
close at hand. How much of the oppor- 
tunity our churches will seize, remains. to 
be seen. The Ethical Culture Society has 
established a lecture center, and a new 
branch of the City Library has been opened 
at McKinley Square. 


Dr. Hess Succeeds at Trinity Church 

‘The query whether Rev. W. M. Hess, 
fresh from academic circles at New Haven, 
could galvanize into life the Tremont sec- 
tion of Bronx Congregationalism has already 
been answered joyfully in the affirmative. 
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The boys of Trinity have established their 


own printing press, issuing an excellent 
weekly calendar, economizing on church 
printing, and also making new revenue. 


This year over fifty new members have 
joined, more than thirty on confession. 
The weekly prayer meeting has multiplied 
fourfold, and men are increasingly inter- 
ested. Ground is now being broken for the 
new building alongside the church which 
will contain a gymnasium and other insti- 
tutional facilities. Dr. Hess has been elected 
secretary of the New York State Conference 
of Religion. 


Other Interests in the Bronx 


Dr. H. M. Brown at Christ Church cele- 
brates with his people the beginning of his 
fifteenth year of service, the only pastor the 
church has had. With the passing of the 
panic, the church has begun the project of 
building its permanent $70,000 group of par- 
ish house, church and parsonage, facing the 
Concourse a quarter mile from its present 
location. The local Extension Society helps 
with $10,000, and the sale of the old prop- 
erty will add an even larger sum, to which 
will be added several thousands that the peo- 
ple are already subscribing. The plant will 
be one of the best equipped in the Borough, 
and on a commanding site. 

At North Church Mr. Kephart has begun 
his thirteenth year of service. The beauti- 
ful new edifice is often crowded on week 
days with people of all ages and classes. 
Longwood Church under Dr. J. W. Roberts, 
the nearest to the.Sound, has been able at 
last, with the aid of the Extension Society 
to purchase its own site and move its porta- 
ble chapel. The character of the meighbor- 
hood is now more definitely settled, and 
with the influx of the industrial plants and 
American mechanics already mentioned, the 
church’s field is assured. Dr. Roberts and 
his people have been much like Kipling’s 
“ship that found herself,’ and the rest of 
their ecclesiastical voyage promises to be 
more enjoyable. 

Bedford Park Church is comparatively a 
quiet suburban retreat after visiting the 
other Bronx churches. Rey. A. T. Tamblyn 
is finishing his second year as pastor. The 
membership is approaching the 200 mark, 
and the adjoining parish house makes a fine 
center for the young people of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mount Vernon First Church, just beyond 
the city limits, is still facing the problem of 
finding a site on which to place its new 
edifice, as soon as the site bought without 
knowledge of its restrictions, has been sold. 
Meantime, as the Christian Scientists use 
the old church building on Sunday nights, 
Rev. H. C. Ide has taken Willard Hall in 
the business part of the city, and is attract- 
ing large audiences with a series of ser- 
mons on Life Problems such as Wisdom, 
Courage, Temperance, Justice, ete. In spite 
of all its difficulties, the church has steadily 
grown in all departments. 


From Flushing to Far Rockaway 


Rey. C. R. Raymond at First Church, 
Flushing, has found an unexpected response 
to his notice that in place of an evening 
Service, he would answer questions sent to 
him, at vesper services every Sunday after- 
noon, in a course of fifteen minute sermons. 
So far every question sent in has been the 
statement of some real problem or need, 
ethical or religious. The result has been to 
treble the audiences, and infuse a deeper 
interest of serious character into the entire 
service. Part of the midweek service is used 
in following the Chicago University course 
on the Foreshadowings of the Christ. <A 
similar course last year was also highly 
successful. Flushing has a Ladies’ Hmploy- 
ment Society, supported by all the churches. 
It is a double charity in that the needy 


women who get the sewing, etc.. make goods 
! 
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for the local charitable institutions. The 
enlargement of the work at First Church, 
through Mr. Raymond’s energies, makes 
necessary the employment of a lady assist- 
ant. The men are organizing a Brotherhood. 
The subway under the Hast River when 
completed will save Flushing people half an 
hour or more at the close of the day, and 
will add a great deal to the possible activi- 
ties of the church. 

Broadway Church in the newer part of 
Flushing has extended its plant, adding 
rooms for its Primary Bible school and other 
classes, and giving much needed facilities 
for social and club work. Rey. H. J. Condit 
has organized a Mothers’ Club, Young 
Womens’ Guild, two boys’ clubs, and is re- 
ceiving new families every month now that 
new houses are rapidly being completed. 

At Far Rockaway, First Church under 
Rey. J. C. Green, who has begun his thir- 
teenth year as pastor, has grown so that 
the 150 families interested in the work 
need more room, and an extension is being 
built on an adjoining lot. Excepting a small 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Green’s is the only 
Protestant institution for two miles in either 
direction. For the last three months, scores 
of men have been interested in a Sunday 
night series of sermons on What Jesus Has 
to Say about Poverty, the City, Socialism, 
the Child, ete. 


SYDNEY. 
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Extended Publicity Campaign 


Hartford One of the Centers in Home Mission 
Movement—T aking a Census of the 
Parishes—A New Parish House 


A publicity campaign, under the auspices 
of the Home Missions Council organized in 
New York City in 1905, will be held in 
Hartford, Jan. 26, 27. Starting as a co- 
operating movement of eighteen Protestant 
denominations, the Hartford event is one of 
the dozen centers east and west where simi- 
lar campaigns will be held. With Rey. 
H. H. Kelsey as chairman and Dr. Potter 
as secretary, the local committee is fostering 
this campaign with the interests of the whole 
state in mind. In these two days’ meetings, 
representative speakers of home mission work 
from the various denominations will be heard 
on such topics as Today’s Outstanding Prob- 
lems of Home Missions, The Unity of the 
Church in Its Mission to America, Our Hx- 
panding Frontier, The Immigrating and Bmi- 
grating Peoples, and City Hvangelization. 

Park, Windsor Avenue and Wethersfield 
Avenue Churches are making canvasses of 
their respective parishes according to the 
plan of the Federation of Churches in the 
city. Miss Cone, a graduate of*the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy is doing this 
work for Park Chureh and Mrs. Mary A. 


Continued on page 27 
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Extended Publicity Campaign 


Continued from page 26 


Tuttle for Windsor Avenue, acting at the 
Same time as pastors’ assistants. Miss Lydia 
A. Hartig of the Connecticut Missionary So- 
ciety, with the aid of church members is 
making the canvass for Wethersfield Avenue, 
where the work is to be followed up by mem- 
bers of the church, each in charge of small 
districts. They are to interest the families in 
the various activities of the church. In a 
Bimilar way the parish of Park Church is 
divided into three sections to be looked after 
by assigned members. 

Work is rapidly progressing on the new 
parish house for Center Church, Hartford. 
At the recent service for laying the corner 
stone the pastor, Dr. Potter, made the ad- 
dress and offered the consecrating prayer. 
Francis R. Cooley, member of the family 
whose gifts in memory of the late Francis B. 
Cooley made the parish house possible, sealed 
the copper box in the large corner stone and, 
in behalf of the building committee, dedi- 
cated the parish house to future service. It 
is expected that the building will be ready 
for occupancy next September. 

Pilgrim Church is beginning a new period 
of activity under Rev. J. K. Moore who has 
recently come from Orange, Mass., to the 
city of his boyhood. A year ago the church’s 
location was changed by the advice of the 
church extension committee of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. In its new neighborhood, 
it is the only Protestant church central to 
a region of hundreds of families in nearby 
tenements. 

The committee of fellowship and work of 
the. Hartford Conference has made the ap- 
portionment of benevolences to the individual 
churches for the second year. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Worcester Congress we also. have our advis- 
ory committee. Our conference is destined 
to follow the lead of the State Conference 
in the National Council’s recommendations 
on polity and adopt the essential features, 
though for a time the matter is delayed by 
reference of the questions involved to the 
Ministers of the General Association of the 
state. 

West Suffield rejoices in the opening min- 
istry of Rev. J. H. Roberts of Hartford. 
-For thirty years he was a missionary to 
China and among those who fled to Siberia 
at the Boxer uprising. He will continue his 
residence in Hartford where he has lived 
since his final return from China in 1906. 

Hartford, Ct. ROUNDY. 


We do not crave for God because he is 
glorious. We do not crave for God because 
he is sovereign. We are just homesick, that 
fs the meaning of it. We crave for God be- 
cause he is our home.—G. H. Morrison. 
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Honoring the Forefathers 


Congregational Club Observances—Boston 
Members Hear Dr. Cadman— 
Celebrations Elsewhere 


Ford Hall was a fair scene last Monday 
night. Celebrating Forefathers’ Night and 
Ladies’ Night on the same occasion, the 
Boston Congregational Club put its best 
foot forward, and it need not be ashamed 
of the effect. The usual attendance was 
swollen by nearly 300 guests, for the most 
part our loyal women. The body of the 
hall, the balconies, even the side rooms were 
required to accommodate the happy Congre- 
gational family, for apparently nearly every 
church in the metropolitan district had its 
representatives. The onlooker could also 
see officials from all our societies, pastors, 
and many of the stanch laymen who are 
known far and wide. Honored guests were 
there: Judge Hammond of the Supreme 
Court, Dean Susan M. Guild of Carroll 
College, Wisconsin, President Gibbs of the 
Baptist Social Union, President Luce of 
the Methodists, and the presidents of our 
women’s organizations, Mrs. Daniels and 
Mrs. Patton. 

After President Cook’s uncommonly happy 
speech of greeting which was so felicitously 
inclusive, the speaker of the evening, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman outlined Our English Herit- 
age. It was a splendid address, discerning, 
rich in allusion, patriotic. He moved easily 
from lights of irony to the shades of serious- 
ness and feeling. He described Puritanism 
as a spirit, an atmosphere which cannot be 
tied up to any one section, and with which 
we must now reckon throughout the coun- 
try. Paying tribute to the pioneer English- 
man for his daring and commercial success, 
he noted the Hngland within England, the 
traditional and the democratic, her ‘vast 
inconsistency,” and finally the greatest Puri- 
tan of them all, John Milton. He consid- 
ered with keen but sympathetic criticism the 
prospects of democracy, some reasons for its 
lessened advocacy and how America is shar- 
ing the reaction in Hngland. His climax 
was a reveillé to present-day Puritans to 
maintain the powers of the state. The 
musical program was pleasingly enriched by 
the songs of Mr. Willard Flint of the Cen- 
tral Church choir. 

From some of the other clubs, also, Fore- 
fathers’ Day received due recognition. Pas- 
cataqua Club, meeting in Hampton, N. H., 
was addressed by Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Bos- 
ton on Permanently Constructive Hlements 
in Pilgrim and Puritan Policies and Prin- 
ciples. The good old Colonial times were 
the theme of the North Hssex Club, and 
brief addresses treated its architecture, min- 
isters, music and customs. Hssex Club 
heard two stirring speeches, from Rev. J. H. 
Denison of Central Church, Boston, on 
Puritan Emphasis and from Dr. G. T. Smart 
of Newton Highlands on The Time—The 
Spirit—in John Milton. 


Interdenominational Services 
at King’s Chapel 


Trinitarians and Unitarians are being 
heard in turn at King’s Chapel on Sunday 
afternoons and on Monday afternoons. 
Next Sunday the preacher will be Prof. 
E. C. Moore and next Monday in the Lowell 
Institute Course, Prof. W. R. Arnold of 
Andover will give his second lecture on the 
Ethical Element in the Old Testament. 
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First Church, Dallas, With- 
draws from Fellowship 


As reported in The Congregationalist of 
Nov. 21, a council called at Texarkana 
for the purpose of recognizing the newly 
formed church there and to ordain its pastor, 
resolved with practical unanmity to do both. 
Unusual interest attached to the proceedings 
because the pastor, Rey. F. E. Maddox, had 
been expelled from the local Presbytery of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, and large 
numbers of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Texarkana, of which he had been pastor, 
had elected to follow him. Mr. Maddox in 
the course of the controversy had published 
various descriptions of his creed and these 
had been quoted widely by his opponents. 
The points where keenest dissatisfaction 
arose appear to have beer his views of Scrip- 
ture and of Atonement. The council spent 
itself freely in exhaustive examination of the 
facts and the expressions, concluding at last 
that Mr. Maddox did not exceed the liberty 
of the faith as it is held among Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The First Church of Dallas had already 
prejudged the whole matter, sending a pro- 
test to the meeting of the Lone Star Associa- 
tion which was held with the Central Church, 
Dallas, just prior to the Texarkana Council. 
The protest was aimed at the possibility that 
a council would be called and would decide 
favorably to Mr. Maddox, and as a matter 
of courtesy the Association forwarded it to 
the council. So soon as the pastors of the 
First Church could confer after the council’s 
decision had been published, Mr. Carroll an- 
nounced his intended separation from the 
Lone Star Association, and the following 
week the First Church discussed the pro- 
priety of ‘‘withdrawing fellowship” from the 
Association, finally deciding to do so, though 
voices were raised in appeal for patience and 
love. 


Birmingham, Ala. GEORGE EAVES. 


Biographical 
REY. FREDERICK E, STURGIS, D.D. 
After a pastoral service of only eight 


months in Westfield, N. J., Dr. F. E. Stur- 
gis died there of pneumonia, on Dec. 23, 
1908, at the age of sixty-six. A native of 
Riverside, Me., he was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, at Amherst College and Bangor 
Theological Seminary. Declining because of 
ill health, proffered chairs of homiletics, men- 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JUDSON Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 


dresses of ministers, etc., published under thts 
heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and LAfe- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
id abet Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. 

CHARLES A. SToppDARD, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHprson Hontsr, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, J'reasurer. 
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tal and moral philosophy and political econ- 
omy in seminary and college, he served 
various churches as supplies, then sought 
further to restore his health by fifteen 
months’ travel abroad. After his return he 
became pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Knoxville, Tenn., remaining in that charge 
for seven years. In 1883 he was called to 
Virst Church, Natick, Mass., where his most 
effective work was done, where he was highly 
esteemed, and where he remained for twenty 
years till failing health impelled his resigna- 
tion. Although his work in Westfield had 
been of so short duration he had come to 
love the people and to~be loved by them, as 
their recent call to him to continue indefi- 
nitely as their pastor proved. Services in 
his memory were held in Natick last Sun- 
day, with addresses by Dr. F. N. Peloubet, 
Deacons Bigelow and Robinson and Dr. 
Turk, the present pastor. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burton, R. WASHINGTON, Rio, Wis., to Glen- 
wood, Io. Accepts. 

DAVIES, JOHN B., First Ch., Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
to Le Raysville and Pottersville. Declines. 

FISHBURN, M. H., Richmond Hill, N. Y., to 
Belchertown, Mass. 

HarRBurT, Rop’r G., Searsport, 
eall to Norridgewock. 
Harris, T. H., Yale University, 
Ct., to Columbia. Accepts. 
HULLINGHR, FRANK W., Colorado City, Col., to 
be state missionary. Accepts. 

KENDALL, Rop’r R., Sanford, Fla., to Branford, 
Ct. Accepts. 

Lusty, GHORGE, Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to Con- 
stantia (Presb.). Accepts, and is at work. 

McKoon, HOSMER, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to La 
Harpe, Ill. Accepts, and is at work. 

Parr, H. HE. (Prim. Meth.), England, to Edgar- 
ton, Wis. 

Riees, Ezra J., lately of Pembroke, N. 
N. Carver, Mass. Accepts. 

SNELL, Epwin F., W. Newton, Mass. 
to Mansfield. Accepts. 

SnyppR, Henry S., Gilbertville, Mass., accepts 
eall to First Ch., Chicopee. 

STEPLE, JOHN T., Dickens, Io., to Little Rock. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

TAYLOR, CHAS. F., Brooklyn, N. Y., to West- 
port, Ct. 

WELLWOOD, SAM’L D., Lodi, O., to Grass Lake, 


Me., declines 


New Haven, 


H., to 


(Bapt.), 


Mich. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
IRVING, GEORGE, 0. and fr. assistant pastor, 


Claremont, Cal., Dec. 14. 
Rey. Messrs. 


Various parts by 
C. B. Sumner, E. BE. Jones, 


J. H. Williams, Henry Kingman, W. H. 
Day, J. M. Campbell. 
PARSONS, Sv. CLARE, 0. Vermontyille, Mich. 


Sermon by Rey. F. H. Foster; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs E. G. Lancaster, Wm. Haynes, 
Jas. Hyslop, A. F. Skeele. 

URSIN, NICOLAI B., 0. Clintonville, Wis., Dee. 
18. Sermon by Prof. O. C. Grauer; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. L. N. Hoagland, Cc. J. 
Jensen, C. BW. Goldthorp, O. Thompsen. 


Resignations 
CLARK, JAS. S., Beechwood 
Mass., to take effect Jan. 10. 
HADLEY, WILLIS A., Court Street Oh., Keene, 
N. H., to take effect June 30, after six years’ 
service. 
HULLINGER, FRANK W., Colorado City, Col. 
MACKINTOSH, PETER D., Cedar Grove, N. J. 
Prick, Epear H., First Ch., San Bernardino, 
Oaly 
ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., Oakland, Io. 
SAMUEL, JOHN J., Old Man’s Creek, Io. 
WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Central Ch., Lynn, Mass:, 
to take effect April 1. 
WELLWOOD, SAM’L D., Lodi, O. 


Oh., Cohasset, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
Jan. 4, 1909, 10.30 a. mM. 
Open discussion. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A.M. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. An- 


nual prayer meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 9, 
10.30 A. M. 


Pilgrim Hall, 
Subject, Socialism. 
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By Our Formula 

iS ES 
We produce in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a medicine that has an unap- 
proached record of cures of 
Scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, anemia, nervousness, that 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

The combination and proportions of 
the more than twenty different remedial 
agents contained in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are known only to ourselves, so there 
can be no substitute. 

This medicine makes healthy and 
strong the ‘‘Little Soldiers’? in your 
blood,—those corpuscles that fight the 
disease germs constantly attacking you. 


The Other Side 
of Psycho-Therapy 


By REV. GEORGE L. PARKER, 


Pastor of Crombie Street Church, Salem, Mass. 


If you are interested in the topic of the hour, 
get this book. Just Issued. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


REY. GEORGE L. PARKER, 203 Lafayette Street, 
Salem, Mass. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that makes it 
- offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller’s Oil so 
digestible and without 
that nauseous ‘‘repeat’’ 
y enuine is sold only in 
ase oval bottles, imported 
from Norway. bearing the 
name 0} 


Schieffelin & Co. 
ia lg 


ENLIGHTENED SbLF-INTEREST.—There is one 
motive behind all business dealings, the main- 
spring of all business transactions. People 
buy and sell with one fundamental object—the 
hope of gain. It is a matter of self-interest 
pure and simple and doubtless will remain so 
to the end of the chapter. The difference in 
merchants lies in the fact that this self-inter- 
est may be brutal and unprincipled with the 
result that it is shortsighted and considers 
only temporary gain or that, on the other 
hand, it may be controlled by the highest aims 
and be rewarded by permanent success. 

In the United States one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of self-interest wisely con- 
sulted is the seed business of D. M. Ferry & 
Co. We do not know how it would be possible 
better to serve the purchasing public than by 
their method of supplying annually every local 
dealer in the country with seeds freshly put 
up and then at the end of the season removing 
from the retailer all stocks left on hand, thus 
preventing the possibility of unfit seeds being 
earried over for another spring. By regarding 
primarily the interests of the purchaser, D. M. 
Ferry & Co. have grown to be the largest seed- 
house in the world. This success has necessi- 
tated systematic organization and made it pos- 
sible not only to specialize but to have the best 
physical equipment in America. 

Learn more about reliable seeds by writing 
to D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., for their 
1909 Seed Annual which is sent free on request. 
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The Long or the Short Look 


(Y. P. 8S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 10-16. Living for the day or 
for eternity. Heb. 7: 15, 16; Matt. 16: 
24-27. 

Dignifying the present. The current em- 
phasis on the importance of today is right, 
provided it does not ignore the fact that 
other days are coming. Sometimes we are 
told that all we are sure of is this one day 
in which we are living. This is true if we 
believe that death ends all; but we Chris- 
tians cannot tolerate such a doctrine. We 
ought to be men of ‘‘confident tomorrows.” 
We are going to be living somewhere to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow and the 
day after that, and so on. Today gets its 
dignity and glory simply because ne Ate} 
little part of the whole. Otherwise, life is 
broken up into insignificant and unrelated 
fragments. If we would surround this day 
with an atmosphere that ennobles trivial 
duties and allays the bitterness arising from 
disagreeable experiences, import into today 
the hope and power of the endless life. 


The natural fruitage. The long look in- 
sures the gradual attainment of two impor- 
tant qualities. One is calmness. While 
others are hurrying to and fro, perhaps 
wasting time in their frantic efforts to save 
time on the “only-one-day-to-live principle,” 
the man who has obtained a vision of the 
eternal onflowing of life is serene, patient, 
steady, doing one thing at a time and doing 
it well. Never mind, provided he has done 
his best, if sunset comes with certain things 
left undone that he would have done had 
strength and time permitted. He rests in 
the beautiful lines of Helen Hunt, “God’s 
years are never late.” Another fruit of this 
same spirit is discrimination. One begins 
to ask, If I do this or go to such a place, 
or associate with such persons, what is going 
_ 
PALESTI N eed os nese Tine eoaeao: 
dations, very low rates—Eleventh Oriental tour—Great 
opportunity. REV. RAY ALLEN, Rochester, N.Y. 


EU ROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— $175. 
Experienced management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
‘Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


A young woman would like a 
helper in a Site family. 
e. 


Mother’s Helper. 
position as mother’s a. 
‘Address (Miss) Helen Lambe, Whiting, 


For Sale. Fine agricultural land in the panhandle 
of Texas. Price moderate. Terms reasonable. Jno. K. 
Donnan, Land and Loan Agent, Austin, Tex. 


Wanted, to buy a poultry farm, all equipped with 
houses, incubators and brooders, in Eastern Massachu- 
setts or Southern New Hampshire. 15-25 acres. Address 
with description, price, location, etc., C. H. Magoon, 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


Sunday School Books. Any church or Sunday 
school wishing to make a New Year's gift of books 
second-hand books accepted) to a small mission Sun- 
day school, kindly communicate with P. O. Box 105, 
Vassalboro, Me. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Ae for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Board in Southland for person of quiet habits— 
male or female—desiring to be near Washington through 
January, February and March (including Inauguration 
of President Taft), may be secured by corresponding 
Virginia Drisko, Margaret Place, Herndon, Fairfax Co., 

rginia. 


Andover Seminary. The statistical sketches for 
the centennial catalogue, 1808-1908, are now completed 
and being printed. ile the indexes are in preparation 
there is peg ent for. additions and corrections. Any 
alumni who have changed their residences (or post office 
addresses) during the current year, or who have failed 
to report previous changes, are erpeney requested to 
communicate immediately with the compiler, C. C. 
Carpenter. Andover, Mass., Dec. 26, 1908. 


ALEXANDER’S soncs 


to be the effect on my character ten years, 
a thousand years hence? The moment one 
realizes that the surest thing about the 
eternal life is that one must live with him- 
self, he tries to become a fit companion to 
himself, to store his mind with high thoughts, 
to eut out the things that weaken and defile, 
to open the inmost chamber of the soul to 
the best things the world has to offer—to 
friendship, music, art, good literature, na- 
ture, most of all to the inspirations and 
incentives of religion. 


Belonging to all the centuries. As we 
read history we are made aware of the fact 
that each century develops its own particu- 
lar type of man. It would be hard to think 
of Thomas Aquinas, the philosopher, as be- 
longing to any other time than the hair- 
splitting period of the school men. Lord 
Chesterfield, with all his excellent advice to 
his son, is peculiarly the product of the 
artificial eighteenth century. But now and 
then comes along a man like Phillips 
Brooks, who, by virtue of his hold upon 
God and the breadth of his sympathies with 
men, seems to have points of affinity with 
all the centuries. Jesus lived in the first 
century; but because he was the universal 
man he fits into every century that has been 
and will be. he more any one enters into 
the thought of the endless life, the more 
does he broaden and deepen and become 
allied in spirit to the great and good who 
have lived and who will live, and with whom 
he may be permitted to hold converse be- 
yond the grave. 


Linking our days together. Look at the 
margin of the passage in Hebrews. It sub- 
stitutes for the word endless, “indissoluble.” 
That suggests not so much the everlasting- 
ness of our lives as the fact that it is all a 
unit, that each day is bound to the next by 
ties that can never be broken. If you are 
mean today, you are not only marring the 
beauty of the present hour, but of tomorrow 
and all the tomorrows. To be sure, God is 
forgiving. We can retrieve the past to some 
extent; but if our life is to go on year after 
year, xon after «on, we must disconnect it 
as soon as possible with the things that 
leave their stain upon it, or act as impedi- 
ments, and live today the kind of life that 
will make eternal existence a blessing and 
not a curse. 


It has been known for some time that the 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium was par- 
ticularly generous in offering medical or sur- 
gical treatment to returned missionaries at 
very low price, some ninety-five workers 
under half a dozen different boards having 
been treated there during the past year. Not 
every one knows, however, that in the Amer- 
ican Medical Missionary College, at the same 
place special scholarships are offered to the 


| children of missionaries who wish to qualify 


themselves for work on the mission field. 
It is now proposed to hold an annual con- 
ference upon Medical Missions, the first one 
to oceur Jan. 19, 20 and 21 of the present 
year. It is expected that Bishop Thoburno 
of India, Dr. R. H. Nassau of Africa and 
Dr. Grenfell of Labrador will be present. 


SS 


. ° . 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 
For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach. other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). mee 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M. D., North Adams. Mass. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 
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With your money securely invested, and earning 


o% a Year 


any reputable financier will confirm your good sense 
and judgment, and assure you that a fixed and per- 
manent rate of interest at 5% is more than the aver- 
age earnings of capital invested in fluctuating stocks, 
or speculative investments of any kind, in the 
long run. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


pays 5% a year on savings accounts. Start at any 
time and withdraw at your option upon required 
notice without loss of earnings, which are reckoned 
for every day money is in our care. 

Our business, established over 15 years, is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the New York 
Banking Department and regularly examined by 
them. We will gladly furnish full 
particulars. 

Assets $1,800,000 
Write today. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


A Mile of 
Pennies 


Collecting a mile of pennies 
is a novel and successful 
way of increasing a church 
fund, and altogether a very 
agreeable way. The device 
illustrated holds one foot 
of pennies (16), and when 
placed in the homes and 
places of business in a com- 
munity it tells its own story. 
Samples sent upon request. 
Write for prices 


Harrison Printing and Advertising Co, 
UNION CITY, IND. 
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TED: A MILE OF PENNIES 


ICO 


For 34\ears our First Mortgages 
have paid fo eur Cusiomers 
A.so#$25 
CERTIFICATES 


y 


for Churches, Sunday Schools 
that has captured the Christian public. b 
tional,inspiring, awakening. Send for Sample and prove 1 
per 700, 30 cts. COPY; postpaid. Tag-bd. covers, $72.50 per 100, 15 cts. COPY, 


158 Fifth Ave., New York; 80 Wahash Ave., Chicago 


@) : : : of DEPOSIT 
~d/ every G months. Loans ¢ 
up, always onhané. WRITE Vi 
()/ First Mortgage Bonds 
in most prosperous section of the U. S. 
() We offer only conservative investments. 
Refer by permission to any bank in city. 
INVESTMENT CO. OF FORT SMITH, ARK. 
HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
g a 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocatioi 
The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by 2 Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of K, Fougera & Co, 
90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


The new Hymn Book 
All the best authors represented. Devo- 
ts worth. Full cloth $25.09 
postpaid. 
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A Co-operative Campaign 


For Home and Foreign Missions 


For several weeks the officers of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society and the American Missionary 
Association have been in consultation with 
reference to joining in a great missionary 
campaign among the churches during the 
first four or five months of 1909. Four spe- 
cial objects have been in mind in discussing 
such a co-operative movement. Jirst, to 
present to the churches in a thorough man- 
ner these three great lines of Congregational 
work, that they may realize the magnitude 
of our missionary enterprise, the stress of 
the present situation and the challenge of 
our opportunity. Second, to exhibit the 
essential oneness of the work. Third, to ad- 
vance the Apportionment Plan of benevo- 
lence. Fourth, to secure a sum of money 
for the canceling of the debts of the three 
societies mentioned above and for the better 
support of the work carried on by all seven 
of our benevolent societies. 


Having considered all phases of such a- 


campaign with deliberation and care, and 
having sought the advice of the other na- 
tional societies, the State Home Missionary 
Societies, the chairman and secretary of the 
National Advisory Committee and many 
others, we desire to announce that a decision 
has been reached favorable to the proposed 
co-operative movement. 

The plan contemplates holding public meet- 
ings in Congregational centers in all parts of 
the country. ‘There will be five districts 
established for this purpose, with a separate 
band of speakers for each district. A day 
will be spent in each center. In these pub- 


No more dread of polishing day, 
it makes Silver cleaning like play. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware ina 


most surprising manner, 

Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 

or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION Cups 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 
B Our “SELF COLLECTING’' TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE ‘CO. BOX:5 : LIMA.OHIO. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGRNGATIONAL BOsaRD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
ety, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 

an. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byan- 
~gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MIssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HoMb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home See’y. 


THE WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socinry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


lic meetings no appeal will be made for 
money, but the occasion will be used to 
secure the first three objects mentioned above 
with special emphasis upon the Apportion- 
ment Plan. ‘The purpose is to secure the 
sum of money referred to from generous indi- 
viduals so that the regular channels of benev- 
olence in the churches may not be disturbed. 
The combined debts of the three societies are 
$273,000. Subscriptions to this amount will 
be received conditioned upon the whole being 
raised. Over and above the debt limit it is 
hoped a goodly sum can be realized which 
shall be divided between all seven benevo- 
lent societies in the ratio established by the 
Apportionment Plan. If $500,000 in all can 
be secured there will be $227,000 to be thus 
divided. It should be stated that such a 
sum would not be over and above what the 
churches are asked to contribute through the 
Apportionment Plan, but within the limits 
of that plan and so in accordance with the 
wishes of the denomination as expressed 
through the action of the National Council. 

It is hoped that the Apportionment Plan 
itself may be so furthered through confer- 
ences which will be held in the large number 
of centers visited as to assure a much better 
financial support for our seven societies in 
coming years. When the churches reach the 
two million dollar mark which they have set 
for themselves, the era of debts will be 
passed. To usher in that day is one of the 
main purposes of this co-operative campaign. 
The four societies not burdened with debt 
generously offer to help on the good move- 
ment by furnishing speakers and in other 
ways. While three societies take the lead it 
is in reality a great inter-society movement. 

If we would sum up in a word all the pur- 
poses in view we would say that we mean to 
work, under God, for a genuine missionary 
revival among the churches. Our work at 
home and abroad is lagging in a day of 
supreme opportunity, All of our societies 
feel the need of a new baptism of enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice for what we must all regard 
as the chief work of the Church. 

In behalf of this effort we seek the prayer- 
ful co-operation of all Congregational people. 
May God give us success! 


Signed: SAMUEL B. CAPEN, 
FRANCIS O. WINSLOW, 
CoRNELIUS H. PATTON, 
WILLIAM HW. STRONG, 

American Board. 
Henry H. KELSEY, 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
Husert C. HERRING, 
WILuIs EX. LOUGEE, 
Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. 
Lucien C. WARNER, 
CHarLes A. HULL, 

JAMES W. COOPER, 
CHARLES J. RYDER, 
American Missionary Association. 

EHzecutive Council for the Campaign. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THH CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Second Cong. 8S. S., Walpole, Mass...... $8.00 
Miss Mary N. Phelps, Foxborough, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs; Hi. N. March, Pilton, iN. He. << 5.00 
Mrs. C. B.. Smith; sHartiondyeC tien. evel « 2.50 


Mr. L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct......... 


Does not Color the Hair 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForREIGN Missions. Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and Pur- 
chasing Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HW. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D. 
Secretary; Charles B. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpUCATION Socimty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuais 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
hewever, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. ; 


“TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTR- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. . Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


THE 
SOcIETY. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socinry, incor. 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socizry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. YF. BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoy 
D.D., Treasurer. Room: 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


FAIRBANK — MOULTON—%In Ahmednagar, 
Bombay Presidency, India, on the 17th of 
November, by Rey. Edward Fairbank and 
Rey. R. A. Hume, D.D., Rev. Henry Fair- 
bank to Miss Mary Etta Moulton, both of 
the Marathi Mission of the American Board. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, cach additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BLACKMAN—In Whitney Point,,, Nz Y.)-at- the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Homer Smith, 
on Dec. 23, Mrs. Orpah Freeman Blackman, 
wanting seven hours of being ninety years 
of age. Mrs. Blackman was a descendant 
of Edmund Freeman, proprietor of the town 
of Sandwich, Mass., and of the Barrows fam- 
ily of Mansfield, Ct. She was born in North 
Pitcher, N. Y., where she was married and 
where most of her life was spent; in later 
life she lived in Kirksville, Mo., and Altoona, 
Fla., where her husband, Deacon John Smith 
Blackburn, died in 1895. Her youngest child 
is Rev. William Fremont Blackman, formerly 
professor in Yale University and ‘now presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


CARTER—In Leominster, Mass., Nov. 16, sud- 
denly, Eunice W., wife of Charles W. Carter 
of Washington, D. C., formerly of Auburn- 
dalé, Mass. 


CUNNINGHAM—In Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 19, 
Rey. John Cunningham in his 89th year. 


WALKER—In Hankinson, N. D., Dee. 2, Rev. 
H. B. Walker, pastor at Cayuga and Rut- 
land, N. D., aged 71 yrs. 


HENRY F. PLUMMER 


In the death of Mr. Henry F. Plummer which 
occurred on Dec. 2, a score of institutions in 
his late home, Rochester, N. H., in the State 
and in the West are bereft of the services of 
a wise counsellor in matters financial and of 
the kindly consideration of a Christian gentle- 
man. Born in Rollinsford, N. H., April 16, 
1853, his education was secured in the schools 
of his native town, at the South Berwick Acad- 
emy, and at Phillips-Andover. At an early age 
he chose the banking business for his life work 
and after an apprenticeship of ten years in his 
home town, he was summoned to Rochester, 
N. H., to the joint position of cashier of the 
National Bank and treasurer of the Norway 
Plains Savings Institution. To this task he 
gave himself with splendid enthusiasm for 
twenty-seven years. His skill in the adminis- 
tration of this trust and his unvarying honesty 
secured a wide recognition as is seen in his 
connection with the management of the Home 


is the trade- 
mark which is 
on every gen- 
uine bottle of 


Scott’ § Emulsion 


sold in nearly all the 
countries of the world. 
Nothing equals it to build 
up the weak and wasted 
_ bodies of young and old. 


ay this advertisement, together with 
name of paper in which it appears, your 
address and four cents to cover postage, 
and we will send youa “Complete Haely 
Atlas of the World See st 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 


for the Aged, the Board of Trade, the Public 
Schools and with many private trusteeships. 

Not less was Mr. Plummer an enthusiastic 
lover of the Church and her Lord and his. 
His Christian service was commenced in his 
connection with a Temperance Society in his 
earlier home. For twenty-five years he was 
deacon of the Congregational Church in Roch- 
ester, to which he gave most liberally of time 
and money in many official relations. With a 
rare generosity did he devote himself to the 
interests of the Church in county and State 
as is witnessed in service of the conference for 
ten years as its scribe, of the Piscataqua Mis- 
sionary Society as its treasurer and of the 
Congregational Club as its treasurer and 
president. 

A man of absolute integrity, one in whom 
Christian principle reigned supreme, the bene- 
factor of our Congregational Societies, dearly 
loving his friends and dearly loved by them, he 
literally laid down his life in the performance 


of the duties with which his various positions | 


charged him. His ability created for 
place in the community and state 
though he be dead, his 
make itself felt. 
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REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


It is wise now and then to turn from the 
hurry of the passing day to the contemplation 
of a life of quiet strength such as that of 
Rey. Samuel Johnson, who was more than 
eighty-five when he died at New Haven, N. Y., 
on Dee. 14 of last year. Such a long span was 
not without its points of interest. His com- 
manding stature and fine physique were fitting 
proofs of sturdy Anglo-Saxon stock, for he was 
born at Ambaston, Eng., Aug. 13, 1823, way 
back in the reign. of George the IV. It carries 
us to another era to realize that it was neces- 
sary for him when crossing the Atlantic in 
those early days, in tempestuous weather, to 
come by sail. Some of his youth was passed 
in Canada, where his father had located. On 
that very land were wells of oil unappreciated 
then, but which might have brought great 
wealth had their value been known. To us, 
the young man’s drifting to our land seems 
natural. For some reason, he left the Western 
Reserve College and entered Yale as a Sopho- 
more in the Class of ’50. When he was a 
Senior, as a scholar well up among his fellows, 
the famous Class of ’53 had just begun, and 
such men as Wayne McVeagh, the poet Sted- 
man, Andrew D. White and other notables were 
Freshmen! He attended the Yale Theological 
Seminary, and in 1852 was licensed to preach. 
Thence to Detroit and back to New Haven, Ct., 
until in 1855 he entered upon his life work at 
Ashville, N. Y., following by charges at Cam- 
bria, Center Lisle, Chenango Forks, Newark 
Valley, Groton, Rodman, Sidney Plains, Danby 
and lastly, in 1888, New Haven. Ten pastor- 
ates and all in the State of New York. Two 
trips abroad and many journeys as delegate to 
conventions, etc., helped to broaden his views. 
In 1855 he married Miss Catharine C. Isham, 
and during this marriage, his three children 
were born, of whom the survivor is Chester L. 
Johnson. Three years after the death in 1877 
of his first wife, he married Mrs. Rhoda EH. 
Hall, who attended him during his prolonged 
fatal illness with wonderful faithfulness. 

To sum up such a life as his is to bear 
tribute to the patience, capacity and devotion 
of one who, imitating the Christ, went about 
doing good. His venerable dignity and kindly 
smile, his eatholicity, earnest sincerity and 
fatherly counsel won for him the love of many 
who will honot his memory by being better 
because he was their friend. 


It is asserted by M. Perrier, director of 
the Paris Museum of natural history that 
human remains recently discovered in South- 
west France are the oldest in the world yet 
found. The date of this prehistoric man is 
believed by some scientists to be 170,000 
years old. The most remarkable thing about 
him is that his jaw was so long and his face 
so immobile that he could never have 


laughed. 
pee Tae. oo eae eS 


CATARRH is an excessive secretion, accompanied with 
chronic inflammation, from the mucous membrane. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous membrane 
through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarrh. 
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Tastesls Sure 
Stomach Guide 


A Barometer Which Never Fails, 
Though Seldom Believed. 


“Taste is the direct guide to the stomach; 


and the taste buds are connected by the 
nerves with the stomach itself, so that they 
represent its health or disorder, If the 
stomach or its juices are out of tone, the 


blood is fermented by a change in the alka- 
line or acid condition, and these reach the 
mouth both directly and indirectly. 

“The taste buds are in the tongue, and are 
mounted by hairlike projections called pa- 
pille; they cover the surface of the tongue. 

“When you taste these buds rise up and 
absorb the liquid; inform the nerves; the 
nerves tell the stomach, and the food is ac- 
ceptable or not, just as the stomach feels.” 

The above remarks on taste come from an 
eminent authority and simply explain why 
when one smells cooking or sees food one 
thinks he can eat, but when he tastes he 
learns the stomach is out of business. 

To the person who cannot taste aright, 
who relishes no food and simply forces him- 
self to eat, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets hold 
the secret of enjoyable eating, perfect diges- 
tion and renewed general health. 

Most men wait until their stomachs are 
completely sickened before they think seri- 
ously of assisting nature. 

When your taste for food is lost it is a 
certain sign the stomach needs attention. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure such stom- 
achs. They restore sweetness of breath, 
renew gastric juices, enrich the blood and 
give the stomach the strength and rest neces- 
sary to general duty. 

Forty thousand physicians use Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets and every druggist carries 
them in stock; price 50 cents per box. Send 
us your name and address and we will send 
you a trial package free by mail. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
|OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MHNTION 


|IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THD AD- 


VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 
1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 


3. How to Use Faith. 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 
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DAYBREAK IN TURKEY - 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most - 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are . 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of “ Daybreak in Turkey” especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country., He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris ~ 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board . 
has helped him in the élosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. | 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection.in 
the country of American interests. 


DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
8% inches length, 534 inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, 81.50 net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 
author traces the characteristics of the 


the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
Puritans down even to the Civil War, and 


that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
accounts for the heroism shown on both 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 
This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 
settled by the Puritan and the South by 
the South were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 


the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


I50 pages. 75 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS - 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as_ Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards. 


48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘Daybreak in -Turkey”’ especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigiis 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 


8% inches length, 5% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
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Glad Tidings 


BY 
REUEN THOMAS 


VOLUME of selected discourses. delivered 

during Dr. Thomas’s ministry of more than 
thirty-two years at the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Thomas was at once a scholar and 
preacher of rare excellence. These sermons show 
lis close touch with current life, his hearty sym- 
pathy with American life and ideals, his steadfast 
confidence in the future life and devout belief 
in God. 

The titles are as follows: 


Tue Resurrecrion, A Reverarion or Man’s Capasitities. 
Cunisrmas SERMON. 

Our Garpen or Epen. 

Maxine Man. 

Tue Cuurcu or Curisr. 

Tue Brste anv How Ir Became as Ir Is. 
Tue Licur or Lire, 

Lone Sieur. 

Tue ANGEL or JEHOVAH. 

Ir Tuou Farr in rue Day or ADvenrsirty. 
Tur Universatiry oF THE DiIvINE PRESENCE, 
Love PrepoMInant. 

Ture Inequanimes oF Lire. 

Tue Turirsr or THE Sout. 

Tur Wrruprawal or Jesus. 

Taw anp GRace. 

Tue Finat Jupcmenr or Man, 

Resorce 1x tHe Lorp. 


Lhe vook ws bound in Maroon cloth with gilt top and 
slump. GOO pages 
Ll rice $1.25 net 


Che Pilgrim Press 


175 Wanasu Ave., Curcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boson 


PURITANISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 


settled by the Puritan and the South by 
‘the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 


the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
the South were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 
author traces the characteristics of the 
Puritans down even to the Civil War, and 
accounts for the heroism shown on both 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 
the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


I50 pages. 75 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


Monday Club Sermons 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS 
NEW SERIES FOR 1909 


De over thirty years a group of distinguished 
Congregational ministers, associated in the 
pleasant comradeship of an organization known as 
the Monday Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume every autumn 
dealing with the Sunday-school lessons of the com- 
ing year. Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the frank and 
fearless criticism of the club members. 

They are brief, suggestive homilies, of high 
tone and spiritually uplifting; they are fresh 
and stimulating and throw great light upon the 
lessons. They gain pleasant variety from the 
varied personalities of their authors and are a unit 
in their brief and suggestive handling of the 
material. Both clergymen and teachers will find 
them helpful, leading the thought into new direc- 
tions and giving in many instances picturesque 
and forceful descriptions of the circumstances of 
the lessons themselves. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt top and stamp 
Price $1.25 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wasasu Ave., Cutcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Bosron 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN Board OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FORPIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoOMr MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrpty. Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles 12. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Rast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL Epucarrion Socrpry (in- 
eluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Tum CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston S®PAMAN’S FRIEND SOcIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey, Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Yreasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churehes of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tor MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, papers are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper: but 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp fs in- 
closed for that purpose. 
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Boston and Chicago 
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Build Up Your 
Library 


Our January Sale 
gives you the ad- 
Vantage of good 
books at little prices. 


BOOKS for Pastor, Church 
and Sunday School Worker, 


and the Sunday School 
Library. 


BIBLES, all styles and bind- 


ings, greatly reduced. 


Write for list of books, giv- 
ing subject in which you are 
interested. 
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H. V. MEYER, Mer. 
256 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


288 Pages sust Published Nearly 125 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
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=) POCKET S.S.COMMENTARY 
eo DA|FOR 1909. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
\a\ion Lessons and Text foi: the whole 
hij year, with right-to-the-point practical 
NRT HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
= 4i|| Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
\al| Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1909, also 
| Topics of Christian Endeavor Society, 
i) Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25c. Morocco 35c, 
i\Interleaved for Notes 50c. postpaid. 
)) Stamps Taken, Agents Wanted. Address 
Y GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


93d year opens Sept. 30,1908. For College or non-Col- 

lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 

diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 

vocation Week, with special lectures. Expenses low. 

ror Cae ane address PROF. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
‘or. Sec’y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chieago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & UO. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SBERVICHS IN KING’S 
CHAPEL.—Sunday, Jan. 10, at 3.30 Pp. M., Prof. 
James H. Ropes will preach. Jan. 17, Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody. LownLu INSTITUTH LEC- 
TURES, Mondays at 2.30. Jan. 11, Prof. J. W. 
Platner, on The Augustinian Theology. 


AMERICAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHARLES A. SroppaRD, D. D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHpRSON HuNTER, Secretary. 
+ CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


TOGETHER 


A CONCERTED CAMPAIGN BY THREE CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS 


Agreeable to the growing desire for closer co-ordination among our several missionary 
agencies, 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
AND THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
are entering upon a practical and impressive demonstration of the oneness of their work and 
their community of interest by inviting all Congregational people and other friends to take 


part in a concerted campaign of education, stimulation and advance through the entire range 
of missionary giving. 


THE PURPOSE IS 


First: To extend and intensify among our Congregational people a consciousness of 
Missions, Home and Foreign together, as the chief end for which churches exist. 


Second: To realize the present unparalleled opportunities for multiplied missionary work 
and the need of effectual measures for meeting them. 


Third: To remove by one strong lift together the total debts of these three Missionary 
Societies. 


Fourth: To avoid the recurrence of debts and place the work of all seven Congregational 
Societies on a stronger basis by establishing the APPORTIONMENT PLAN. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN—FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 


(1) Five Districts covering the whole country from New England to the Pacific. 


(2) Public Meetings in more than 100 Congregational Centers, conducted simultaneously 
in all the Districts by groups of leading pastors, prominent missionaries and Secretaries of the 
various Societies. 


(3) Conferences upon the Apportionment Plan with pastors and delegates from the 
churches gathered at these centers. 


(4) Contributions, not by public collections but by private subscription; from individuals 
rather than from church treasuries. | 


EXTENSIVELY AND EMPHATICALLY FAVORED 


How generally this undertaking meets with approval in the churches is abundantly 
manifest from the remarkable consensus of opinion expressed about it by representative 
pastors and laymen. 


HERE ARE A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED 


“Whole thing fine, inspirational and strong.’—G. GLENN “JT most heartily approve: the plan outlined. It is a noble 
ATKINS, D. D., Detroit, Mich. scheme and I believe will win.’—Mr. W. W. MILLS, Marietta, O. 
“The more I consider the plan, the more it appeals to me. “The plan is a top-notcher. It will appeal to everybody who 


I like it especially because it will put the work of all the Societies really believes in Christ’s program.’—R. A. Bwarb, D.D., Fargo, 
before the denomination at one and the same time.’’—MARION IND 


Leroy Burton, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. “T believe thoroughly in the co-operative missionary campaign. 


“T am in full accord with the plan. My deacons say ‘amen’ It is a finely conceived idea.”’—AnrrHuR LirrLE, D. D., Dorchester, 
to it.’.—Rev. W. PARKYN JACKSON, St. Albans, Vt. Mass. 

“T am in sympathy with the plan for a united effort to cam- “Your scheme for a co-operative campaign is a good one. 
paign the country and gather supplies for the missionary treasury.” Something ought to be done jointly to emphasize the unity of 
—Harry P. Dewey, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. the work.’-—ROCKWELL HARMON PorTeR, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 

“TI thoroughly approve of the plan for a grand co-operative “T know nothing that would so commend the work of the socie- 


- missionary campaign. Its educational and inspirational force ties to the people in our churches as the joint and fraternal basis 


should be great, and I believe it will be productive of great and suggested. I believe it would put a new spirit into our churches 


immediate financial returns.’—JaAmMEs B. Gruae, D.D., Colorado in relation to the whole matter of benevolences.’”—Rev. ASBURY HE. 
Springs, Col. KkRoM, Providence, R. I 
“The plan seems to me admirable in its general scope. With “T assure you of my enthusiastic approval. Such a move as 

the united effort proposed the result should be highly successful.’’— you propose is the needed stimulus to make the Apportionment Plan 
Mr. W. J. VAN PATrTEN, Burlington, Vt. really effective.”’’-—Rev. BERNARD G. Marrson, Mansfield, O. 
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A Test for Congregationalism 


This year opens on a prospect for a new era in Con- 
gregationalism. For the general benevolent work of the 
denomination through its national societies an apportion- 
ment plan has been adopted. Careful estimates have been 
made of the amount needed for the year by each society, 
and through each state and local body of churches each 
church in the denomination will know what proportion it 
must raise in order that the societies may do what they 
have planned to do and meet their obligations without debt. 

To enter on this new era it is necessary that the societies 
should be relieved of the burdens of debt that have been 
for several years accumulating. A plan for this purpose 
has been agreed on by the societies and a campaign for 
carrying it out has already begun. It was described in 
The Congregationalist of last week, in a statement adopted 
by the joint committees of the three societies representing 
It is effect- 
ively set forth in their full-page advertisement this week. 
The country has been mapped out in five districts, a band 
of speakers chosen for each district, who will spend a day 
in selected centers holding public meetings. 

The fourfold object of the campaign is to enlighten the 
churches concerning the character and importance of the 


the general missionary work of the churches. 


three great lines of missionary work for which they are 
responsible, to show its essential unity, to make plain the 
Apportionment Plan showing the part each church is called 
on to take, and to secure the money required to pay the 
debts of the societies and to put them in position to work 
most effectively in the new era. This last object, however, 
is not to be pushed to the front in a way to interfere with 
the others in this campaign. No appeal is to be made in 
the public meetings for money to pay the debt. The effort 
will be made to secure this sum from individuals, subscrip- 
tions being conditioned on the whole amount being sub- 
scribed. On another page Dr. McLane gives encouraging 
news of the reception accorded the apportionment plan 
among our churches. 

A test is thus presented to the churches this year different 
from any heretofore in the history of our denomination. 
Will they meet it? It presents features that strongly invite 
the effort. The task is a definite one. Every Congregation- 
alist can understand what his part will be in order to insure 
its accomplishment. No one is required, but every one has 
the privilege to’ do his part. The apportionment plan is 
not that of the societies, but is the sense of the denomination 
expressed through the National Council. It gives each pas- 
tor the support of the whole body of churches when he asks 
his own church to assume the part assigned to it. The whole 
scheme has the backing, and is largely the creation of busi- 
ness men who are prepared to carry it through. 

What results will follow the successful inauguration this 


year of the new era? Definite business methods will be 


established for meeting definite problems and carrying out 
plans undertaken with reasonable prospect of their accom- 
plishment. It will be made evident that our societies are 
not working at cross purposes, but together. Their mutual 
support will secure much greater and more permanent re- 
sults. Their uniting in this campaign to wipe out their 
combined debt is evidence of a new consciousness of interre- 
lationship. The American Board and the American Mis- 
sionary Association are anxious for the relief of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, whose debt is heaviest 
and whose present condition handicaps the whole denomina- 
tion. Our churches have been proud of this society for 
three generations. Reorganized to meet the needs of a new 
time, it stoops under the weight of an inherited debt. An 
ardent patriotism is the fire that kindles all worthy impulses 
to regenerate other nations and races. Oan we Congrega- 
tionalists do our part for our own country, alongside of 
other denominations, in a way to honor our traditions? If 
we can do this and can rejoice in doing it, we can take up 
with courage our work for all the world. The successful 
carrying out of this plan points to natural changes bringing 
the three main lines of Congregational missionary enter- 
prise under the administration of not more than three socie- 
ties, with such departments as may be found expedient in 
caring for educational, Sunday school and church building 
work. 

This year 1909 is an opportune time for entering on this 
new era. It is generally believed that our country is on 
the threshold of a period of enlarged prosperity. Far-seeing 
business men in making new plans take advantage of wise 
forecasts, and do not wait till everybody has anticipated 
what they have foreseen. Our denomination is not now 
divided by theological controversies, but is in a state of 
harmony to work together for practical ends. It is a time 
when laymen are being aroused to take their share of re- 
sponsibilities for Christian service, to do it with determina- 
tion and to do it largely. 

The call, then, to enter this year on a new era of Con- 
gregationalism comes to each Congregationalist according 
to his place in the body. Will each member accept the part 
assigned him? Will every pastor assume and press hope- 
fully on his people the importance and the privilege of 
corporate responsibility for carrying on the work of the 
whole denomination? Will any who may be at first disposed 
to criticise ask themselves if they cannot better do their part 
in the denomination by using their utmost influence to for- 
ward the work already begun? A plan of worthy proportions 
has been made, considered, approved and adopted and is 
now coming before the churches. This is a fit time to try 
the experiment and to prove whether or not Congregational- 
ism in this day can meet the situation it faces as worthily as 


it has done in its past best years. We believe it can and will. 
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Event and Comment 


Articles Soon to be Published 


Psychotherapy and the Church, by Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D. D. 

Suggestion and the Child, by Rev. Chauncey J, 
Hawkins. 

A Little Excursion Into Psychotherapy, by Rev. 
Harry W. Kimball. 


Thtee articles from Congregational ministers, approaching from 
different points of view a subject of present-day interest. 

Lincoln and the Negro Race, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Some By-Products of Lincoln’s Career, by Ella G. 
Ives. 

Two articles appropriate to the Lincoln Centenary. 

Present Day Socialism; What It Is; What We 
Should Do About It. 

A series by Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia University. 


Sudden Destruction 


The appalling suddenness of the calamity which has 
overtaken the borderlands of the Straits of Messina is what 
most impresses the imagination. It was like the striking of 
a ship at sea on a hidden reef, like lightning from a clear 
sky which kills without warning. The shaking of the earth 
is a familiar experience in Sicily !and Calabria, as it is in 
California, and many who went to sleep in Messina, Reggio 
or the other coast towns knew that Etna was their neighbor, 
that great earthquakes had devasted the land in which they 
lived and that they might be wakened by the trembling of 
the earth beneath and the walls which sheltered them. But 
this blow came with hardly a preceding tremor and they 
were overwhelmed, first by the falling walls and then by the 
leaping in of the sea, responding to the sudden cleaving of 
the earth before it and beneath it. There was no word of 
warning. How swift and hopeless for preparation or escape 
the whole catastrophe was may be indicated by the story of 
the captain of the ferryboat which plied across the strait. 
He was just starting out of the harbor of Messina on one 
of those before dawn journeys which are so characteristic 
of Italian timetables when the shock came. He found 
himself for a moment on the bottom of the sea and then 
swept shoreward on the crest of a wave 
thirty feet high. Most of the city of ’ 
Reggio, on the Calabrian side of the 
strait, seems to have slid or toppled into 
a vast cravasse opened in the earth and 
then been beaten down ‘and covered with 
mud by the inrush of the sea. At 
Messina, on the Sicilian coast, the ships 
in the crescent-shaped harbor were lifted 
over the buildings which face the water 
and dumped in the choked up city 


squares. Scylla—the Sicilian town and 

castle which mark the dreaded reef of Frc 
the ancients—was utterly destroyed, with A i 
a hundred other Sicilian and Calabrian ee 


villages. A smiling land of orange 
groves and olive terraces was turned 
into a desolate, roadless, treeless waste 
of mud and rock. Inside of far less 
than an hour some two hundred thou- 
sand men and women, wakened out of 
their deepest ‘sleep—or mercifully not 
wakened—were crushed, drowned or 
burned to death, pinned down in the 
ruins of their homes. ‘The imagination 
stands aghast at the swift movement of 


‘Christendom gave itself to the first crusades. 
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the catastrophe. The memory of our own peaceful and 
unconscious sleep that night of doom heightens our awe and 
sympathy in thinking of our stricken brothers. 


The Wave of Sympathy 

Following close upon this stroke of destruction came a 
wave of human sympathy which has bound the world to- 
gether in ministration as it has not been bound since all 
First of all, 
Italy sprang to the relief. The King and Queen—upholding 
the great traditions of the House of Savoy—hastened to the 
scene and gave their personal assistance to the work of 
rescue. Pope Pius X. was ready to break his so-called 
prison bounds, and only desisted at the command of his 
physicians. In the contributions from England and the 
Continent, the names of monarch and workman have stood 
side by side. The tested efficiency of the national Red Cross 
societies has been utilized for help. Russian warships came 
to assist their Italian brothers of the navy in the work of 
rescue. From our own land contributions have been poured 
out freely, collections made in the churches and the ex- 
changes, and the Navy has despatched a loaded supply ship, 
made ready for the service of our home-coming fleet, to the 
succor of the desolated coasts. Our battleships were already 
in the Red Sea and may yet, if by exchange of views with 
the Italian Government their help will be welcome, be in 
time to render assistance. If, on the one hand, the mystery 
of this sudden desolation in a world which God has made 
and governs challenges our faith in God’s mercy—as the 
Lisbon earthquake did that of our forefathers just a century 
and a half ago—this universal and active sympathy reassures 
us as to the place and power of love and kindness in the 
movement of the world. If Voltaire and the other doubters 
of God’s care when Lisbon fell had been active members of 
a Red Cross committee they would have taken a different 
view of these great calamities. 


What Happened 


We do not yet know clearly about the physical causes 
of volcanic and earthquake action just below the surface of 
the earth. But the best opinion is that the slow contracting 
of the earth-crust shows itself chiefly along a few great 
cracks and that the forces let loose, whether of steam, from 
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the percolation of water to the interior heat or of some other 
force, vent themselves through volcanic craters. What 
seems to have happened at Messina was the sudden slipping 
of the earth strata along the edge of such a crack. Com- 
pared with the stability of the earth-crust as a whole, even 
this shudder of the surface must seem slight. But.compared 
with the strength and the works of man it was one of the 
most destructive of these earth-shudders in recorded history. 
The count of the dead is not yet all made up, but the coast 
on both sides, with its fine climate and fertile soil, was 
thickly peopled and the deaths will probably amount to as 
many as 200,000. This is, of course, no more than the tally 
of a modern campaign when war is waged on the great scale 
of the recent battles in Manchuria. But the suddenness of 
it and the fact that men were stricken sleeping in their 
homes brings the loss to our imaginations, as war with its 
passions and its shows can never do. If the world could 
imagine a battlefield with the vividness with which it has 
made real to itself the destruction caused by this single 
earthquake, the accessions to the peace societies would make 
war difficult if not impossible for all time to come. 


Providence in Calamities 

“While I was lying with the doctors digging for the 
bullet, more good was wrought behind the cause that I have 
been working for than could have been wrought in any 
other way.” This is what Francis J. Heney says, who was 
shot in the courtroom where he was conducting the prosecu- 
tion against Abram Ruef in San Francisco. Ruef has now 
been sentenced to fourteen years in prison, while a man 
convicted of attempting to bribe a juror in the trial has 
been. sentenced to four years. What seemed a terrible catas- 
trophe to Mr. Heney was the means, by freshly arousing 
the public spirit of San Franciscans, of furthering the 
accomplishment of the reform so greatly needed. Already 


the sympathy of all nations has been awakened and exalted’ 


to practical expression for the sufferers by the Italian earth- 
quake to an extent never before known. Such united feeling 
goes far to make war more difficult and the establishment 
of universal peace more secure. It may yet appear that 
in this catastrophe which has shocked the world the hand of 
Providence was moying, “from seeming evil still educing 
good.” 


Discrimination in Giving 

A woman of our acquaintance who has been in the habit 
of spending fifty dollars annually for Christmas gifts to 
about that number of friends was moved this year to send 
$25 to help educate a black girl in the South and $25 more 
to aid a crippled Armenian orphan. On Christmas morn- 
ing the friends of this woman received a letter from her, 
saying that instead of the customary individual gifts she 
was sending in their name these two distinctively missionary 
offerings, one to the home and one to the foreign field. She 
- graciously assumed that in so doing she was acting as the 
agent of such friends. It is safe to say that no one of them 
failed to admire what she did, and several have already 
been led by her example to think more seriously on the 
question, How much ought one to give to friends and ac- 
quaintances at the holiday season? Most of these fifty 
persons are well-to-do and gift-making and gift-receiving, 
in the case of some at least, have come to be more or less 
conventional. We are glad that once in a while some one 
has courage enough to break away from traditions and do 
something different. In this case the gifts meant a great 
deal to two persons who otherwise would have had little for 
which to give thanks. The novel gift is worth bearing in 
mind when another Christmas confronts us with its prob- 
lem of presents to others. It is a noble tribute to friendship 
to expect that those whom one loves will be ready to join 
one in an unselfish enterprise. Suppose we all did this, 
perhaps not every year, but once, say, in five or ten years; 
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would we not ourselves as well as those in real need in 
various parts of the world be the gainers? 


Christian Influences upon Collegians 

The first few weeks of the year offer a peculiarly favor- 
able time for the right sort of Christian pressure upon 
students in academies, colleges and universities. The tra- 
ditional Day of Prayer falls on the fourth Thursday—this 
year the 28th. Many institutions, chiefly in the West, still 
observe that day. Most of the Eastern colleges, and a num- 
ber of Western and Southern ones like Colorado, Washburn, 
Ripon, Pacific, Rollins and Talladega, have substituted the 
second Sunday in February for the old-time anniversary. 
Thus they fall into line with the world’s Christian Student 
Federation, which for several years has set apart this par- 
ticular Sunday. We hope that hereafter our institutions 
generally will adopt it, thereby avoiding the confusion of 
having two distinct days. What the church needs to keep 
in mind is the fact that during the weeks just before us 
prayer should be offered for students away at school and for 
the instructors in our colleges and their presidents. In the 
colleges themselves it is an opportune time for approach to 
the individual student. Interest in all outdoor sports is at 
the minimum, and the deeper interests of life may well be 
given greater prominence. In the annals of our American 
colleges the winter term has been the time of religious . 
awakening, when many a man has committed himself to 
the Christian life, and not infrequently to the work of the 
ministry. If ten of the leading men of any class could be 
induced to read Mr. Mott’s recent book on the “Future 
Leadership of the Church,” decisions might be made between 
now and Easter that would mean much not only to the 
individuals making them, but to the future welfare of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. And pastors should not forget 
that it is a part of their work to sound the call to the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


A Criticism of Psychotherapy 

From the religious point of view, few abler criticisms of 
psychotherapy have been put forth than that recently em- 
bodied by Rev. George L. Parker, formerly of St. Peters- 
burg, and now pastor of the Crombie Street Church in 
Salem, in a pamphlet of twenty-five pages. His three 
strictures on the Emmanuel Movement are first, that it is 
not a new gospel, and that all that is good in it is but the 
clear teaching of Christ and demands no new large-sounding 
name that calls attention to itself rather than to the truth 
of Christ. In the second place, it puts too little emphasis on 
character and the method of achieving it through constant 
struggle, and not through “a mere curing system that makes 
the gospel a spiritual Baden-Baden:” In the third place, it 
has no message for men of rugged health, for the “three- 
meals-a-day men and women who are nevertheless looking 
for soul peace, for new strength, and for a solution not of 
queer nervous diseases, but of life itself and its complica- 
tions.” Mr. Parker, however, admits that psychotherapy 
has proven its value, its helpfulness and its scientific basis. 
In the discussion which is bound to go on, such points as 
these that Mr. Parker makes must be duly considered. 
Sometimes, however, a new form of presenting an old truth 
is valuable in helping people grasp the rich contents of the 
gospel of Christ. There was nothing new in the underlying 
thought of Sheldon’s “What Would Jesus Do,” but it set 
people to thinking on both sides the Atlantic. Moreover, 
as we understand it, the Emmanuel movement does not 
claim that it was first of all designed for healthy people, 
but rather for “them that are sick” in mind and in body. 
There is a larger number of such persons in the world, per- 
haps, than we suspect, as we see men coming and going in 
apparently good health. Even a person who appears well 
may have some trouble gnawing at his heart which the 
quieting gospel of Christ’ alone can reach. Of course it is 
the gospel that does the work, and more and more we are 
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all realizing what a great and efficient gospel it is that we 
have to preach, to practice and to apply to the entire circle 
of man’s needs. 


Yuan Shih Kai 

The most influential personality in China at the time of 
the death of the late Emperor and Empress Dowager was 
Yuan Shih Kai, whose strong and intelligent face is shown 
in the accompanying portrait. His importance to the Chi- 
nese life of today is further referred to in Rey. George W. 
Hinman’s article on China and America, on another page. 
Yuan is a reformer, a statesman and a soldier. He had the 
confidence of the old Empress Dowager and of the Chinese 
people. For among the governing group of Manchus he 
stood as the only Chinese. His presence, though they do not 
seem to have realized it, was an insurance for the Manchu 
dynasty against the strong and growing Chinese dislike of 
their foreign rulers. Yuan was the viceroy of Shantung at 
the time of the Boxer troubles, and through his efforts 
knowledge of the survival of the Peking legations was 


YUAN SHIH KAI 


brought to the world and the relief expedition made possible. 
He succeeded Li Hung Chang as viceroy of Chih Li and, 
on its evacuation by the foreign troops, made over Peking 
into the modern city it has come to be. He first created an 
efficient army on Western lines and guarded the frontier of 
Manchuria during the anxious times of the Russian-Japa- 
nese struggle. He was loyal; but he knew that China must 
be strong if she would retain or recover the respect of the 
world. Modern Chinese education owes much to him, and 
he is regarded by the representatives of foreign nations as 
a great security of peace. By disgracing and dismissing 
him the Manchu chiefs in authority about the baby emperor 
are taking great risks of revolution and of misunderstand- 
ing with foreign powers. His successor in the office of 
Grand Councillor is Na Tung, a Manchu, who, as Mr. 
Hinman says, was a warm supporter of the Boxer Prince 
Tuan. The outside world, recently reassured in its hopes 
that China was making steady if slow progress toward 
internal peace and the education needful for her security, 
will watch the progress of events with graye anxiety. 
Among other things, the fate of the special legation under 
Tang Shao Yi, now in the United States, and of the plan 
for the education of Chinese youth in our schools, hangs in 
the balance. A wholesale dismission of Yuan’s friends in 
high station as governors of provinces might precipitate a 
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revolution which would drive the Manchu dynasty from 
power in China. 


The Science of Human Help 


Psychotherapeutics is a word only recently admitted into 
standard dictionaries, and it hardly yet has a satisfactory 
definition, though it is given large space in religious news- 
papers. It appears to be used to describe the action of 
remedial agents on the human body through the mind or 
soul. Jt has recently come to be assumed that this long word 
stands for a department of medical science recently appro- 
priated by some of the churches and to be administered by 
their clergy. Here and there churches are opening a kind 
of annex with classes and clinics, and are reporting cases 
and cures as they have been accustomed to report inquirers 
and converts in a period of religious revival. In these re- 
ports, as is to be expected, those cures are most marvelous 
about which the relators know the least. Wonders cease to 
be wonders when their cause and effect are understood. 

A study of a number of these “eases” lately described to 
us shows that what was of value in the service was mainly 
the removal or lessening of causes of mental distress. Some 
of these were real, some imaginary. Some, though by no 
means the largest portion of them, were directly related to 
religious experience, and these naturally came peculiarly 
within the province of the Christian minister. But even 
these were usually bound up with other grounds of anxiety 
than evil habits or questions of conscience. ‘They were 
connected with poverty, disappointment, fear, the care of 
dependent ones, morbid introspection and too much leisure 
for brooding over ills. It is quite possible that when the 
use of new terms to describe the effect of mental disturbances 
on the body ceases to be a novelty, it will be found that no 
new kind of ministry has been discovered by the churches. 

The chief valuable fact to which the Emmanuel move- 
ment may direct attention is that the science of human help 
is many sided. One side is spiritual and needs the ministry 
of those who know spiritual things. Another side is material 
and it requires the care of those who control ways and means 
of giving material help to those who need it. One side is 
medical and it calls for men who know the science of medi- 
cine. In all these conditions the general practitioner, 
whether he has the title of clergyman, doctor or almsgiver, 
needs the aid of specialists. These various ministries must 
co-operate in order to produce healthy individuals and 
wholesome society, but each has its own sphere, and they 
best serve who know their own work most thoroughly. 

If one could know all the means used to relieve mental 
distress in any community he would probably find that a 
large majority in it are in some way engaged in the business 
of healing. An appropriate illustration is found in the 
annual report just issued of the Associated Charities of 
Boston. It gives an account of a study of social conditions 
during the early part of last winter when many persons were 
out of work and hundreds of families suffered from poverty. 
Then an army of helpers appeared. Employers found work, 
though they did not need ‘to have it done, for men and women 
with sick persons and children dependent on them. Land- 
lords allowed rents to fall in arrears. Provision dealers and 
grocers gave credits even when they found it difficult to 
extend their own credits with wholesale houses. Churches 
generally aided needy families of their congregations. 
Labor unions and fraternal orders extended helping hands 
to those with claims on them. Relatives and friends re- 
sponded to many appeals in behalf of the sick and suffering. 
And the Associated Charities extended well-organized aid 
to keep this army of helpers from becoming wearied or 
exhausted, to prevent imposition on them and to keep the 
aided ones from losing their self-respect, falling into habits 
of shiftlessness or drink and dropping out of normal social 
relations. 

This beneficence both cures and prevents mental dis- 
orders from which many physical diseases spring. For 
example, a clergyman asked a secretary of the Associated 
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Charities, last winter, to come to his vestry one day each 
week to advise those who came with troublesome problems. 
Of over one hundred persons to whom she gave helpful 
counsel only twenty-one needed material aid, and of these 
only four were in distress on account of the hard times. 
For three of these work was found. This was a clinic of 
the Emmanuel movement without either name being applied 
to it. ; 

This work which is going on all over the country is not 
new. It is not widely advertised. It is not called by any 
scientific or newly invented name. If it were new it would 
have to be tested. by time and experience before it could be 
trusted. If it were extensively advertised its chief virtues 
would be lost. The noisy appeals directing attention to the 
yast amount of poverty and distress, made by those who 
consider that their part in giving relief is mainly to 
harangue the public on the appalling indifference of the 
classes to the masses, aggravate rather than lessen prevail- 
ing social evils. The best remedies for these conditions are 
being found through the direct contact of the individual 
helper with the individual needing help without more pub- 
licity than is necessary. If this healing ministry were 
ealled by a high-sounding title and claimed something akin 
to supernatural powers it would attract crowds of curious 
spectators and a procession of more or less honest students 
ready to become quacks in the hope of finding some kind of 
profit by assuming a professional title of healer. 

Yet this work is constantly growing. As compared with 
twenty-five years ago, the healing ministry which associated 
charities organizations are studying and in a measure direct- 
ing have made wonderful advances. It is becoming every 
year more systematized and scientific and at the same time 
more human and personal. It invites the attention of those 
who wish to help their fellowmen and to do this in the best 
ways, and these are the great majority of mankind. The 
“set well quick” way is as delusive and disappointing as the 
“set rich quick” way. The healing of individuals diseased 
mentally, morally and physically is always the first essential 
toward restoring society to health. Each person who is doing 
what he can in this service may rest quietly in the assurance 
that his inconspicuous part is not in vain, but is essential 
to bring about the ideal social well-being which is the goal 
of the long, long road of human progress. 


The Moral Problem of the Earthquake 


Except in violence and the absence of warning there is 
nothing abnormal or unusual in the Messina earthquake. 
The history of the last hundred years shows that a shock 
violent and destructive enough to attract wide attention 
has oceurred on an average more frequently than once every 
year. We have to deal with these disturbances as a normal 
part of the history of man. We can say assuredly that 
some parts of the earth’s surface are peculiarly liable to 
these shocks. But we dare not say that any part is entirely 
exempt from the risk. A hundred years ago came the New 
Madrid earthquake, which sunk a great tract of land in the 


lower Mississippi valley and made that ill-omened Reelfoot: 


Lake, of which we have recently heard so much. The story 
of the earth’s recent shrinking includes earthquakes in as 
unlikely places as Vermont and Southern England. 

The moral problem is merely one of degree. Does the 
_ killing of one man in a shaken house mean less in our 
thought of God’s mercy than the destruction of Reggio and 
Messina? Is there any difference between wholesale and 
retail in the dealings of God with men? 
catastrophe in Messina is a call to a broader view, which 
lends itself to human sympathy as well and better to faith 
in God’s purposes. When God chose the world—or made it— 
for human occupancy, the earthquake was just as much one 
of the conditions which he accepted as the sunlight, the 
fertility of the ground or the storm. God is not to be sought 
in his completeness along any lines of human ease or safety, 
but along the lines of that overcoming and soul-growth to 
which we are called by Christ. No man’s faith would have 


The call of the- 
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been disturbed by the report in a corner of his newspaper 
that two savages had been overwhelmed in Sumatra by an 
earthquake which toppled down the walls of their hut. But 
on the moral scale God is just as guilty—if guilty at all— 
in the destruction of two as of 200,000. 

The real point is that God is not on his defense before 
the court of man; neither have we the qualifications to be- 
come the judges of his ways. We do not get our loving 
certitude of his fatherly love from the ways of the earth, 
but from the word and character of his Son, whom he 
allowed to be scourged and crucified. If we cannot justify 
the ways of God in the earthquake, neither can we in the 
eross of Christ. 


Alcohol and Effieiency 


Suecess is called the god of our American idolatry and, 
in terms of its attainment by the ordinary man, success is 
measured by efficiency. The real question, for young men 
especially, because they are at the beginning of the way, 
the real question for young and old alike is that of making 
the most of our endowment of bodily, mental and spiritual 
powers. Nerve power is capital, quick decision, penetrating 
and exact thought are strength. Stated in this broad fashion 
every young man will assent to these propositions. But 
when it comes to the concrete question of the moderate use 
of alcohol in beverages, which scientific study has shown to 
be enfeebling to the nerves, fatal to quickness of will and 
dimming to clear vision, there comes a test of character 
which has uncovered weakness in thousands of young men 
of power and genius, like Poe, whose centennial we are 
celebrating this month with lamentation for his wasted 
opportunities. And the decision on this point of the young 
men of today is hedged about by knowledge, social usages 
and great examples which did not exist for help in the day 
of the youth of Poe. 

The progress of the movement for voluntary or enforced 
refraining from the use of alcoholic beverages is shown in 
more ways than in the increase of territory in which the sale 
is forbidden by the will of the majority. With the opening 
of the year three more states, Alabama, North Carolina and 
Mississippi, have closed their territory to the sale of liquor. 
But the increase of knowledge of the effects of alcohol 
is not confined to prohibition states. We have commented 
from time to time on the growth in number of great busi- 
ness enterprises which make it a condition of employment 
that all workers shall abstain. The motive here is business 
efficieney and the safety for life and property which comes 
with a clear head, steady nerves and a disciplined, courageous 
and swift-acting will. Alcohol in the pilothouse of the 
steamboat, the cab of the locomotive, the switchbox of the 
railroad yard, every thinking man will agree is dangerously 
out of place. It would be criminal for the manager of a 
railroad to employ drunkards. in responsible places. No 
passenger would board a train which he knew had a drink- 
ing engineer. And the engineer who sometimes drinks is at 
least potentially dangerous. 

The real need, then, deeper than external pressure of law 
or even public opinion, is self-determination, founded on the 
plain facts of the case and the urgent need that men shall 
work at the full tide of their efficiency. Is my work less 
important than that of brakeman, pilot or engineer? The 
question is too serious for the community of which every 
man is a part to be treated frivolously, too fateful for the 
individual to be settled without thought. Voluntary absti- 
nence is better than that-which is enforced. Leave that to 
the weaklings, self-mastery is for the strong. He who em- 
ploys himself is quite as much under bonds to make the most 
of himself as he who stands at the orders of another. We 
are all in the service of God and of the world. Without 
this self-determination and self-control on the part of a 
majority our laws of prohibition are certain to fail. With- 
out the example of the strong, the weak are sure to yield 
to the temptations which no law of prohibition can wholly 
remove from their path. 
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This example of the strong in prominent places is one 
of the hopeful signs of the time in the progress of temper- 
ance reform in America. When a leader like Mr. Taft turns 
down his glass at a public dinner, his decision for personal 
efficiency and sobriety must count with millions of Ameri- 
cans who look to him as the coming President. We have 
quoted recently from an address by President Eliot of Har- 
vard, in which he describes the effects of alcohol, as he has 
observed them, on students and citizens and his conversion 
to local option as a measure of social efficiency. Here is 
plain speaking from the acknowledged leader of the Amer- 
ican educational world, in the light of which the tippling 
which maintains a belated place among students in our col- 
leges shows itself as self-betrayal and treason to the social 
order and the state. 

Is it true, as President Eliot says, that “alcohol, eyen if 
moderately used, does not quicken the action of the mind 
or enable one to support mental labor’? that the clerk can- 
not add as well or as quickly if he has drunk alcohol in 
moderation the day before? Is it true that it “slows the 
whole nervous action of the man who takes it and that the 
effect is injurious’? If so, if these facts are established be- 
yond question by the careful students of Germany, England 
and America, the young man who refuses to inform himself 
on a subject which so vitally affects his loyalty to God, his 
neighbor and himself embraces weakness with open eyes. 

For our young men especially, what we need in this 
matter is the spread of knowledge. Is it true, as President 
Eliot and Judge Taft have concluded, that a man is less 
efficient, and therefore less a man, if he drinks alcohol even 
in moderation? The sea captains think so. Grog is no 
longer served out to sailors in our fleet. Arctic explorers 
and mountain climbers no longer dare use alcohol in their 
exposures to cold and storm, Athletes have expelled it from 
the training tables. We are not so anxious to have our 
young men compelled as persuaded to abstain. We expect 
them, because they are strong, to inform themselves before 
they abandon the wisdom of the present to slip back to the 
easy sins of the past. There are materials in abundance 
for such study. One, referred to in our literary department 
this week, has been prepared by our own Congregational 
pastor in the university town of Madison, Wis., as the first 
of a series of inductive social studies. It outlines the sub- 
ject and suggests plans for further impartial study. We 
have no fear of such an appeal to knowledge. What we 
dread is the prejudice that comes from ignorance and the 
rebound from partisan exaggeration. The cold facts of 
physiology are convincing enough for young men who have 
clarity of mind enough to understand them. And out of 
that study, we believe, leaders for the further advance of 
temperance will be recruited. 


How Shall We Approach the Bible 


In the history of: literature the Bible has been the most 
influential and rewarding book the world has ever known. 
Its only rivals in power over the mind of man have been 
the Koran, which is the wayward child of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and the Analects of Confucius, which 
have sustained but petrified the thought of China. Leaving 
these two aside, it will suffice for our purpose to say that 
within the borders of Christendom there is no book which 
in influence can for a moment compare with the Bible. 
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Nor is the reason far to seek. The books not only. tell of 
God’s clearest revelation of himself to man, they have for 
ages been sought and used by men with expectant hearts. 
They have both created and satisfied a need. The Book grew 
out of the life of the Church and the Church came for 
nourishment to the Book. The approach to the Bible which 
holds the promise of satisfaction is the coming of the hungry 
heart for knowledge of God and of his love. Now, especially, 
when the fires of criticism have seemed to some to threaten 
the very life of the Bible, when we are taking new thought 
of its history and ritual, it is of the first importance that 
we should come to read it with the expectation that we shall 
find in its pages some message of personal importance to 
ourselves. Nowhere do Christ’s promises of finding to him 
who seeks mean more than in our study of the Word. 

We have often wished that we might induce some whom 
we know to approach the Bible with the open-minded sim- 
plicity with which they read the other famous books of the 
world. There are so many who have been warned off by 
unbelief, by misconception; who draw back from the Bible— 
of all books—as if it were a bear and would bite them, and 
whose ignorance, in the midst of other abounding informa- 
tion, of Bible history and Bible teaching is laughable. But 
this simplicity of approach is a very different thing from 
listlessness of mind. The Bible has been one of the most 
exciting books of the world’s history. It has been the battle 
ery for wars. It has led men to exaltations and despairs. 
It has been a firebrand for warriors and a comfort to the 
dying. The one mood that is hopeless for approach to it is 
the mood of careless indifference. Men have begun to read 
it a thousand times, eager to controvert its teachings and 
overthrow its influence, and have been converted by it to 
faith and joy. It is flint that answers with a spark of life 
to steel of desire and purpose; but lies cold and dead at the 
touch of smooth, waxen indifference. Come to seek from it. 
Come to quarrel with it. But come in earnest and you shall 
find. 

Some of us need to enlarge our knowledge of the Bible, 
even though -we have read it all our lives. Our tendency is 
to select from its pages what might be called an individual 
Bible—the passages Which specially appeal to our own taste 
or experience—and to let the rest go unread. To some 


extent this is natural and inevitable. The Bible is for all — 


in scope and for each by selection. But we need to correct 
our taste and enlarge our experience by study of that which 
does not at first appeal to our minds. There need be no fear 
that we shall exhaust the material. If we feared that, it 
would show how small we are and how shallow our under- 
standing. Great men have put their lives into the study and 
found themselves still searching and discovering at the end. 
God is far greater than the Bible. But the experiences and 
counsels of the children of God recorded in its pages are 
broader and richer than any single soul. And the key to all 
its treasures is Christ, to whose life and work the whole 
leads up and whom its books declare. Seek him in its pages 
and seeking you shall find more and more richly as you grow 
in soul capacity and intimate acquaintance with himself. 


Prayer meeting topic for Jan. 10-16. How Shall We 
Approach the Bible? Acts 17: 1-14; 2 Peter 1: 12-21. The 
receptive and expectant moods. Letting the Bible speak 
naturally to our needs. On what principle shall we select 
our own personal Bible from its pages? 


There will be plenty of time to discuss the 
tariff in daily, weekly and monthly period- 
icals before the Ways and Means Committee 
are ready to report a tariff bill to the House. 


All Georgia seems to be hunting for opos- 
sums for the Taft Banquet at Atlanta next 
week. They are saying down there that a 
‘possum loving President means peace and 
prosperity for the whole country. 


Editorial In Brief 


Our soldiers are coming home from Cuba 
after a bloodless service of two years, in 
which they have given her, perhaps, a not 
less valuable help than our army which 
fought for and won her freedom ten years 
ago: 


' In this country last year $442,000,000 
were spent for the education of about 
19,000,000 pupils in publie and private 


schools, colleges and universities. This is 
the nation’s annual investment to prepare its 
citizens to care for and govern themselves. 


The Pan-American Scientific Congress just 
concluded at Santiago, Chile, in midsummer 
weather, is the first convention ever held of 
scientific men representing the two Amer- 
icas. This century is to witness the blend- 


ing of the products of two distinct types of 
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civilization, English and Spanish, which for 
three centuries have existed on this hemi- 
sphere entirely separate from one another. 


The Baptists are entering upon a cam- 
paign to put in operation an apportionment 
plan to raise $1,500,000 in their churches 
this year for their three national societies. 
Our success as Qongregationalists with our 
Apportionment Plan would encourage them, 
and their success would help us. 


Something for administrators of charity to 
meditate on—the report of the Relief and 
Aid Society that the price paid by the poor 
of Chicago for coal by the basket above the 
retail price per ton is a sum equal to the 
total contributions to the five principal char- 
itable organizations of that city. 


To the centenary celebrations of the births 
of great men this year must be added the 
bi-centenary of the Dr. Johnson whom Bos- 
well did so much to immortalize. He was born 
in Lichfield, Hng., Sept. 18, 1709, and plans 
are already being made in London, Oxford 
and elsewhere to honor his memory. 


The Chinese Government has a rare sense 
of humor. When the visits of the Dalai 
Lama of Thibet to the various provinces of 
China, with his retinue of 400, became an 
unbearable burden, the Government con- 
ferred on him the noble title of Sincere and 
Loyal Spreader of Civilization, and sent him 
back home with the honorable privilege of 
remaining there. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Transcript reports a probability that Con- 
gress will make an appropriation of $66,000 
to reimburse the contributors to the fund to 
ransom Miss Hllen M. Stone in 1901. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has asked for such an appro- 
priation and the State Department officials 
also. In view of all the facts in the case 
there can be no question that the appropria- 
tion should be made. 


The effects of financial depression last 
year were nowhere more marked than in 
ocean travel. In 1907, Atlantic steamships 
brought to this country 1,364,685 persons. 
In 1908 they -brought about 402,000. Most 
emigrants from [European countries find 
homes in the United States, for example, 
31,700 subjects of Germany left their Father- 
land in 1907 and 30,800 came to this coun- 
try, while 580 went to South America’ and 
the rest to Africa and Australia. 


Public gifts and bequests in large sums 
last year totaled $90,452,000. The largest 
amounts went to charities, $39,729,961. Ed- 
ucational institutions came next with $36,- 
052,039. Museums, galleries, libraries and 
public improvements got $10,246,131. Reli- 


gious organizations, at the foot of the list, - 


received $4,413,959. Andrew Carnegie led 
the givers with $7,437,600. John D. Rocke- 
feller came next with- $2,934,000. Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw and Mrs. Russell Sage were 
third and fourth. No widow with her two 
mites is mentioned. 


The question whether Congress and State 
Legislatures have authority to give away 
public money for foreign relief is an im- 
portant one. It ought to be definitely set- 
tled when popular sympathy is not stirred 
by such a calamity as-the Italian earth- 
quake. A like question applies to officers of 
business corporations who give away meney 
held by them in trust. 
the care of the money of other people give it 
_ in eases of need those other people will be 
less likely to feel responsibility to do their 
part to relieve suffering. 


The number of arrests in Atlanta, Ga., 
the first two months of 1907 were 3,074. 


If those who have 
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During the corresponding two months last 
year, the first under prohibition, there were 
only 1,588 arrests. In one day following 
last Christmas, however, Dec. 26, the city’s 
previous record was beaten with 238 persons 
arrested, the larger portion being charged 
with drunkenness or crimes caused by drink. 
Perhaps this great increase of arrests may 
be due to the greater determination of the 
police force to compel obedience to law in 
closing the first year of prohibition. 


Another evidence of the part which our 
missionary colleges are to play in the recon- 
struction of Turkey is the appointment of 
two professors in Huphrates College on a 
committee to consider educational measures 
for one of the large interior provinces. One, 
Prof. N. Tenekijian, several years ago served 
a term of six months in prison, being falsely 
accused of disloyalty, and Professor Nahi- 
gian studied for a time under President 
Angell at Ann Arbor, Mich. Both are schol- 
arly and earnest Christian men. The same 
governor has also asked Dr. H. N. Barnum, 
the veteran missionary of the American 
Board in Eastern Turkey, to suggest what in 
his judgment will promote popular education 
and social reform. 


The venerable Bishop Doane of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of Albany, N. Y., 
in a recent address to his diocesan conven- 
tion, thus summarily disposed of the doctrine 
of the historic episcopate which is put at the 
front of every proposition by the Episcopal 
Church for union with other denominations: 

“To approach the great Protestant churches 
of the world with the statement that their 
ministries are unlawful is to propose not 
reunion but absorption; not consideration 
but contempt. If one may quote, not irrev- 
erently, the rather vulgar saying of the lamb 
and the lion lying down together with the 
lamb inside, it is just this and nothing more, 
and leaves us in an attitude of antagonism 
and isolation which is perfectly hopeless and 
futile.” 


A bloody feud among neighbors in an 
American town seems singularly out of place 
against the background of the Calabrian- 
Sicilian horror. One reads with a sort of 
comic impatience of the town of Jackson, in 
the proud and—at least in its own opinion 
—enlightened state of Kentucky, where two 
families and their adherents are said to have 
entrenched themselves and sat facing each 
other last week armed to the teeth and ready 
to shoot on the appearance of a head at the 
other fortress. Have the Callahan and 
Deaton factions, said to be the names of 
those out-of-season and absurd barbarians, 
no one to tell them not only that on general 
principles they are making themselves ridic- 
ulous and a nuisance but also that it is in- 
decent to obtrude one’s petty dislikes at a 
funeral? 


The breakdown of communication was one 
of the most startling and trying features of 
the Messina earthquake. There was no way 
of getting news of friends; and Americans 
who could not tell whether their family or 
acquaintance had perished had a trying time 
for a few days. Then the telegraph came 
back to their aid and they were once more 
in the good modern world which we so often 
abuse. And, fortunately, few Americans 
were killed. But the losses of Italians in 
America must have been very great. A 
curious incident of the days of rumor which 
followed the earthquake was the persistent 
report that the whole group of the Lipari 
Islands, the highest point of which is the 
voleano, Stromboli, had disappeared with 
their more than 20,000 inhabitants. As a 
matter of fact they were altogether outside 
the narrow slip of the earth-crust which de- 
stroyed Messina and Reggio. 
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From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


A wail comes to me from a reader of my 
recent “Venture in Psychotherapy,” because, 
forsooth, it poked fun at holy things. My 
critic said he would as soon think of indulg- 
ing in satire over a revival campaign or a 
prayer meeting, as to set forth the Hmman- 
uel Movement in a ludicrous light. With 
becoming meekness I receive this criticism. 
The implication that I am unfriendly to 
what Drs. Worcester and McComb are try- 
ing to do pains me, since I have been from 
the start, in my poor way, quite a champion 
of their ideas, and only sought through that 
unfortunate article to make it clear that 
men who jump into the game before they 
have had sufficient grounding in psychology 
or medical science, are likely to run up 
against practical difficulties. I cannot but 
believe that the Emmanuel Movement will 
outlive the influence of this article, and I 
trust that the average reader of it was im- 
pressed chiefly with my deficiencies as a 
“healer.” 


* 

For the benefit of this particular critic I 
will say at once that what follows in the 
next paragraph is meant to be funny, not 
serious. I would not be accused of under- 
taking either to defend dancing on the one 
hand, or on the other hand to heap odium 
on hymns that are as dear to me as they are 
to any of my matter-of-fact critics. Or, if 
you think that one ought never to smile 
when he ‘reads his religious paper, call it, 
A Study of the Contents of a Child’s Mind. 
Well, here goes, at any rate, whatever the 
consequences : 

One of the most prominent Y. M. ©. A. 
workers in the country has a daughter, nine 
years of age. The other evening he noticed 
that she was lying on the floor with pencil 
and paper in hand. Her brows were puck- 
ered, and evidently she was wrestling with 
a tremendous problem. To his cheery in- 
quiry, “What’s up Daughter?’ she re- 
sponded, “I am getting up the program for 
the club.” ‘What club,” she was asked. 
“Oh, our Saturday Club. I am chairman 
of the program committee.” “How far along 
have you gotten?’ “It’s all done and it's 
been quite a job; but I hope the girls will 
like the arrangement.” He took the paper 
from her hands and read as follows: 


Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow 
My Country ’Tis of Thee 
Waltz 
Come We That Love the Lord 
I Need Thee Every Hour 
Two Step 
Love Divine All Love Excelling 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
The Ireland Dance 
The Spanish Dance 
Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight 
The Barn Dance 
God Be with You Till We Meet Again 


* * 
* 


Queer ideas of Sunday school some chil- 
dren get, and that, too, whether they go or 
whether they stay away. Judge Lindsey of 
the Denver juvenile court is always glad to 
get refractory youngsters headed toward 
Sunday schools; but now and then he en- 
counters a preconception in the youthful 
mind which it takes all his powers of per- 
suasion to overcome. One such remonstrant 
told the judge that Sunday school was a 
place where all the little kids go and give 
up a penny and don’t get anything back. 
This suggests the answer a small boy gave 
his mother, not long ago, when she objected 
to the careless way in which he was using 
the divine name. “But, Mamma, I don't 
mean,” said he, ‘the Sunday school God.” 
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Hopeful Things in American Church Life 


The Impressions of a Recent Comer 


By Professor Hugh Black, Union Theological Seminary 


[When Professor Black left the associate 
pastorate of the great St. George’s Free 
Church in Hdinburgh two years ago, to be- 
come professor of homiletics in Union Semi- 
nary, it was with the distinct understanding 
that in addition to classroom instruction he 
should do a work of seminary extension 
through frequent addresses before churches 


HUGH BLACK 


sand other organizations in different parts of 
‘the country. As far as his other duties per- 
mitted, he has responded to calls from vari- 
-ous places, and has thereby gained an under- 
-standing of American life such as few for- 
-eigners acquire in so short a time. His con- 
clusions are therefore ali the more interesting 
-and valuable.—EpITors. ] 


The editor has asked me to say something 
-about the present religious situation in 
America from the point of view of a spec- 
‘tator—before it is too late. He recognizes 
that a spectator does see a good deal of the 
sgame which escapes those actually engaged 
in the arena. It is already almost too late, 
-since I do not profess any sort of aloofness. 
I have been long enough in the land to feel 
that its life is mine and its problems are 
~mine. I do not speak as a critic on the out- 
-side, though I have a certain amount of 
‘detachment from my position which makes 
‘me the servant of the church at large and 
mot merely of a single church. 


NOT STANDING STILL 


I understand the difficulty and the danger 
‘of attempting to make generalizations; for 
‘no one could keep track of all the data and 
:give them their right place in the summing 
‘up. So, the first thing I have to say about 
‘what is called the present religious situation 
is that there is no situation but a constantly 
‘moving state. The conditions are dynamic 
and not static. This is, perhaps, more true 
of America than of any other country; for 
life generally is more plastic here than else- 
‘where, and that is always one of the most 
‘hopeful things. We are inclined to talk 
‘mournfully of this as a state of transition, 
~-whereas that is our opportunity and our 
privilege. Movement is not necessarily prog- 
ress, but for progress there must be move- 
‘ment, and there are many things in the state 
of flux which are full of ‘hope and cheer. 
‘Religion is being disentangled from some of 
‘its accessories, and ‘there is a chance to get 
‘the emphasis put where it ‘belongs. The 
process of disentangling it sometimes brings 
evil for the time but may ‘bring -great and 
lasting good. 


PERVASIVE OPTIMISM 


One of the charms of American life is the 
undaunted optimism that pervades every 
region. It is often unreasoning and some- 
times unreasonable, being only a vague as- 
surance that everything is right and is going 
to grow more right. Still it is an immense 
delight to breathe the atmosphere of hope 
and courage everywhere felt. You find it 
about politics ‘even when they are acknowl- 
edged to be corrupt in certain cities, about 
business even when it is a year of panic, 
about the future of the country in every 
sphere. Certainly no country has more right 
to be hopeful than America, when we con- 
sider what has been done and what tremen- 
dous resources remain to be exploited. 

But there is one exception where optimism 
does not reign supreme, and that is in the 
church. Men are living and working under 
strain, and are happy if they can only keep 
the organization going. They often speak 
dolefully of immediate prospects and are not 
optimistic about the future of religion, Yet 
the hopeful thing is that all thinking men 
realize the absolute need of religion. They 
feel sure that if we cannot be optimistic here 
we have no good ground for optimism in any 
region of life whatever. Religion is seen to 
be the social bond which makes social prog- 
ress possible, and if there is no future for 
religion there can be no future for anything 
worth speaking of. This deep-seated faith 
is bringing a deep assurance, and is giving 
men insight into the new forms in which the 
religious spirit appears. 

The church is seen to be broader and 
wider than its common definition. Time was 
when the church organization covered all 
life and was responsible for education, for 
the care of the poor, for all charitable and 
philanthropic work. It was even. the dic- 
tator about all social affairs and customs; it 
settled what you could wear, when to work 
and play, when to go to bed. The time may 
be again when the church shall control life 
more than ever, but that can only be when 
the conception of the church is broadened 
to mean the highest social organization. of 
life and is in reality what it is in ideal, the 
universal brotherhood. Often one hears the 
complaint that the church has been robbed 
of old prerogatives. Education is no longer 
under its care; the care of the poor is now 
under state control; infirmaries, asylums and 
the countless charities of modern life are 
run independently; great organizations like 
the Young Men’s Association are outside of 
church direction. The complaint is due to 
a wrong point of view. These things are not 
outside the church; they are the church. 


A FOUNTAIN OF INSPIRATION 


The special work of the church in the 
narrow sense of the word is to supply the 
inspiration for all these social activities. 
The complexity of modern life makes it im- 
possible for the church to take hold of all 
departments as was possible in village com- 
munities, but it is still its place to supply 
the motive power, All the functions of the 
city and even of the state are at bottom 
religious, and the work of the church was 
never more necessary. Indeed, it is essential, 
and most of our stubborn problems are due 
to the fact that we try to treat them eco- 
nomically instead of religiously. Every 
human problem is a moral one, because men 
have got out of right relations, and only 
religion has the secret of right relations. 


It is therefore inspiring to realize that we 
must no longer think of the church exclu- 
sively, but as the fellowship which seeks the 
ends of the Kingdom of Heaven, not only 
extensively in broadening the limits and 
bringing men into its communion, but also 
intensively in deepening its hold on every 
region of our personal and social life. The 
way of hope does not lie in narrowing the 
sense of the church and lamenting the small- 
ness of the field, but in realizing that the 
field is the world, and that the work of the 
chureh is not to be measured, for instance, 
by the number of people who habitually at- 
tend public worship. 

Of course we cannot be satisfied till more 
recognize the opportunity and the privilege 
of such assembling of themselves together, 
but the church exercises power and influence 
far beyond the borders of its actual attend- 
ants. The church as we commonly use the 
word should be pre-eminently the home of 
inspiration, where all sincere workers en- 
courage their hearts and renew their zeal. 
It should aim at reviving the heat and flame 
of devotion. A minister need not be able 
to give good counsel about all methods of 
social service though he should never lack 
in interest in all such good work, but his 
business is rather to feed the deeper motives 
and generate the power of enthusiasm and 
faith and love which alone will produce and 
sustain all redemptive social activity. In- 
spiration should be the keynote of a church 
service, not only in preaching but in the 
whole worship. Its chief work is the trans- 
mission of spiritual power. 


FOUR GAINS FROM SIMPLIFICATION 


The hopeful elements in the present state 
are due, as we have noted, to the fact that 
religion is being disentangled, from some 
accessories. We can see it in such things as 
these: First, there is a break-down of de- 
nominationalism. ‘This for the time being is 
often evil and creates difficulties for the in- 
stitution, but ultimately it must be for good, 
The fortunes of Christianity are not bound 
up in the fortunes of any church or all the 
churches. Men are thinking in terms of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. After all the church 
exists merely as the agent and instrument 
of the Kingdom, and is not an end in itself. 

Along with this, also for good and evil, 
there is a break-down of doctrine. There 
needs to be an embodiment of the Kingdom 
in an institution like the church, and there 
needs to be an intellectual embodiment of 
faith in a creed, but the essence does not lie 
in church organization in the one case nor in 
certain fixed propositions in the other case. 
These in some shape or other are necessary, 
but' they exist for life and not life for them. 
There is freedom for the spirit of man to 
grow. Above all, we are putting in practice 
the old word of St. Ambrose that it hath not 
pleased God to give his people salvation by 
dialectics. ‘The present condition at least 
gives us the chance to make some revalua- 
tions of values in religion. 

A further consequence is that the empha- 
sis is being put on the practical and social 
manifestations of faith. I need not point 
out how great has been the quickening and 
enlightenment of conscience of late years in 
America. Evidence is seen in the insistent 
demand for public probity, for more corpo- 
rate responsibility and for the parifying of 
politics and business. In the actual church 
organization also we find the same practical 


emphasis, the chureh becoming a social cen- 


. 


_ing ground. 
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serve God in the service of men. 

Still another natural result is a new effort 
after unity. Religious men work together, 
and are moving out towards common stand- 
Constant evidence of this is 
seen in such important movements as the 
Federation of the Churches, in common evan- 
gelistic work, and generally in the sweeten- 
ing of ecclesiastical life. It is a finer con- 
ception of unity than that which the church 
strove for hitherto. It can no longer be any 
uniformity of organization, with the tyranny 
of centralization and the despotism of the 
institution over the souls of men. The true 
unity we see is the unity of a common pur- 
pose, the unity of the church’s commission 
to bring the world to the feet of Christ. 

When we look back over the long history 
of the church, and when we look forward to 
the great task of making the Kingdom of 
Heaven effective in the world, and when we 
look around at the great opportunity God 
has given us here in America for the largest 
missionary work, we may well take courage 
and, as we bend to our share of the burden, 
we may be of good cheer since the work 
which is ours is his. 


China and America 


BY REY. GEORGE W. HINMAN 
Missionary of the American Board at Foochow 


Few know how largely the present govern- 
ment of China is influenced by American 
education. In the early seventies a number 
of Chinese students, sent to America through 
the influence of Dr. Yung Wing, a Yale 
graduate, were received into Christian homes 
in Andover, Monson and other New England 
towns. Before these students completed 
their education the Chinese government be- 
came alarmed lest the process of education 
in a foreign land might denationalize the 
students; and, although the personal influ- 
ence of General Grant with Li Hung Chang 
prolonged for a little their period of study, 
they were finally recalled to China. Instead 
of being given prominent places in the serv- 
ice of their country, they were generally 
ignored by the government. But when the 
need for men trained in Western education 
was forced home upon the statesmen of 
China, they found that these American- 
trained students, neglected so long, were far 
from being out of sympathy with the awak- 
ening life of their own country, but re- 
sponded with eagerness and efficiency to the 
call for help. 

Some of the most important positions in 
the government of the new China are now 


- held by these men, among them being Sir 


Chentung Liang Cheng, lately minister to 
the United States, and His Excellency Tang 
Shao Yi, the special envoy of the Chinese 
government to acknowledge the remission of 
the Boxer indemnity. These men have been 
called to the prominent positions they now 
hold through the influence of such enlight- 
ened statesmen as Chang Chi Tung and Yuan 
Shih Kai, members of the Grand Council of 
State, and, until last week’s overturn, vir- 
tually prime ministers of China. 

There is still a conservative reactionary 
element in the Chinese government, repre- 
sented by the Grand Councillor-General 
Tieh Liang, a Manchu, very fierce and bitter 
in his denunciations of the Western innova- 
tions all about him, and Na Tung, the suc- 
cessor of Yuan as Grand Councillor, lately 
supporter of the Boxer Commander-in-Chief 
Prince Tuan. But even this latter powerful 
official is so much in the spirit of the present 
reform movement that he has made himself 
a leader of the fight against opium in Peking, 


and has destroyed great quantities of opium- 


smoking apparatus collected in the dens of 
the capital. 
The Peking correspondent of the North 


China Herald states that “the aged Prince 
Ching is only nominally Comptroller-General 
of the Grand Council of State and the Min- 
istries of War and of Foreign Affairs.” 
Not the prince of the imperial blood, but 
the four ministers mentioned above, are the 
real power in Peking. “Of the other high 
authorities, Manchu and Chinese alike, few 
are either reformers or conservatives, but 
drift about like seaweed. They have no cer- 
tain policy or opinions in performing their 
duties, but hang on to the senior who 
happens to be the favorite of the moment 
with the Throne.” It is largely, then, 
through the influence of the young men with 
ideals, students in the schools patterned after 
Western models, officials of the second rank, 
who have caught the spirit of Western civi- 
lization through study abroad, that the new 
life of China is being steadily strengthened 
in spite of the indifference of the older offi- 
cials and the carping, jealous criticism of 
the government censors. 

The strength of the reform influence in the 
government, its stability under the sane, 
sober leadership of Yuan Shih Kai, is shown 
by the steady progress of events through the 
crisis caused by the death of the Emperor 
and the Empress Dowager. Not the weak 
Emperor, nor the clever, unscrupulous Hm- 
press Dowager, was the real power that 
directed the policy of China, but the edu- 
eated public sentiment expressed by the 
great statesmen who have chosen as their 
helpers and counselors the American-trained 
students of the first Chinese Educational 
Mission. 


Today and Tomorrow 


BY JOHN T. FARIS 


I was attracted by him. He was a bright, 
healthy-looking young fellow, whose. bearing 
indicated that he had a purpose in life. He 
passed me several times as we walked back 
and forth on the deck of the little lake 
steamer. At length I ventured to speak to 
him. He answered with a smile, and soon 
was telling me of himself. He was a stu- 
dent for the ministry, and had just finished 
the first year of his seminary course. With 
animation he spoke of beginning his work. 

“T want to devote myself to the working 
men,” he said. “I feel that they are neg- 
lected, and that more men should consecrate 
themselves to their interests. There is a 
great possibility of results, if only they are 
approached in the proper spirit.” 

I told him I agreed with him. Then I 
ventured to suggest that the successful 
worker in that field must be able to put 
himself in the place of the laboring men, 
striving to understand them as he mingled 
with them. 

“Oh, that is all right!’ he answered. “I 
thoroughly sympathize with working men. I 
know I shall get along with them perfectly. 
There will be no difficulty on that score.” 

I saw him again within a few minutes. 
He was going forward on the main deck, 
picking his way in the wilderness of trunks, 
conveniently placed by the deck hands as 
they would want them at the different land- 
ings. The passage was entirely closed, ex- 
cept at one place. Passengers could safely 
reach the bow, beyond the trunks, by the 
use of the stairway from the upper deck. 
But the young man chose to go by the 
nearer way. Unfortunately, his trousers 
caught on a trunk nail as he brushed by, 
and an ugly rent was made. Seeing one of 
the deck hands near by, he hurried to him 
and said, angrily: 

“See what your carelessness has done. 
Why don’t you have a safe passage to the 
bow?” 

Respectfully the man answered: “Sorry, 
sir, I’m sure. But you see we must have 
this space for the trunks; there are so many 
of them today.” 
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“But I wanted to get to the bow. Aren’t 
passengers supposed to have access to all 
parts of the deck? I’ve a mind to report 
you to the captain.” 

“There is a free way to the bow from 
above,” was the response, still respectful. 
“Perhaps you didn’t see others using it.” 

“Well, I didn’t see why I should go 
around; it was easier to go through here. 
A pretty way to manage a boat you have 
here !” 

The deck hand kept his temper admirably, 
and said nothing. The passenger, too angry 
to say anything more, went to another part 
of the boat. Until he reached his landing 
he could talk of nothing but the heedlessness 
and worthlessness of some men he knew. 

Probably it would be unfair to infer that 
the young man is mistaken in his idea that 
he is called to special work among laboring 
men. There is too much judging of men on 
insufficient evidence. 

But it is certainly fair to take advantage 
of every such incident as a warning to our- 
selves to use present opportunities for serv- 
ice, and not merely to look farward to dis- 
tant opportunities for larger usefulness 
which may or may not come. Careful, 
prayerful doing of our best in the little 
things of the present will prepare us for 
the possible larger things of the future; 
misuse of the incidental opportunities of 
every day must inevitably hinder our de- 
velopment for capable performance of the 
tasks of which we dream. 


A Message for the New Year 


A New Year’s Letter to His People 


BY REV. EDWARD M. NOYES 


Pastor First Ch Newton, Mass. 


In this new morning of Time, four angels 
meet us with the old challenge, ‘Whence 
comest thou? And whither goest thou?” 
First is the Angel of Memory. Ere the door 
closes on the past, he holds it a moment 
that we may look backward over the way. 
The landscape, hidden from our eyes a 
twelvemonth ago, now stands. revealed. 
There are heavy cloud shadows, but greater 
stretches of sunshine. The road has many 
turns, some treacherous sloughs, and weary 
hills, but foot by foot it has all been passed 
over, by the help of God. He does not mean 
that life shall be altogether a mystery. Out 
of the year’s experience of his patient love 
and gracious help in time of need, the Angel 
bids us bring an “accumulation of faith” 
with which to face the new adventures of 
the soul. Today I wish you all a Happy 
New Year in your memories. 

Beside him stands the Angel of Judgment. 
For Memory and Judgment are twins. To 
recall the past is to condenin its failures 
and follies. Today the angel summons us 
to give account of our stewardship. Con- 
science is the prosecuting attorney. Our 
own ideals are the jury. No hearsay testi- 
mony is admitted; all the evidence is in our 
own hand. Unwittingly and unwillingly we 
have woven into the fabric of life the good 
and ill of the inexorable days. God grant 
that our assets outweigh our liabilities and 
we be not found morally and spiritually 
bankrupt. 

This is the day of new appraisals. Many 
securities have depreciated within the year, 
and some things deemed precious by us then 
are now held in light esteem. Do we now 
set a higher valuation on the eternal and 
inalienable treasures of the spirit? I wish 
for you all a Happy New Year today in your 
inventories. 

Next stands strong-pinioned Hope. He 
reminds us that the years are not isolated 
and separate, and that the thread that binds 
them together is the eternal life of God. 
He has been in all the past. The future 
will be a perpetual meetingplace with him. 
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He will come forth to meet us in every sor- 
row, every joy, every success, every defeat. 
As youth fits itself for the companionship of 
the wise and great by study and discipline, 
so Hope incites us to “prepare to meet thy 
God,” and in the expectation of that divine 
companionship to purify ourselves as he is 
pure. So today may you have a Happy 
New Year in your hopes, that they may be 
high and holy, ministering unto the best that 
is within your reach. 

Last stands the Angel of Love. Instinc- 
tively we turn to one another as we enter 
the unknown. Comradeship gives courage. 
And the Angel reminds us that it is in the 
struggles of life that the purest human 
affection is developed and revealed. And 
that the love of God is manifested in the 
redemption of men when their need is sorest. 
Blessed is the man who knows the joys of 
human friendship; thrice blessed is he who 
has entered into the fellowship of God’s great 
love. A Happy New Year to you all today 
in your enjoyment of human love and con- 
fidence, and in your peaceful rest in the 
enfolding love of God. 

Thus God’s angels remind us today that 
life is not an indulgence but a discipline; 
its end not self-gratification but service. 
May we all, through the coming days, lift 
even the dull and bare routine into splendor 
and dignity as we fill it with the. Master’s 
spirit, and ‘‘do all to the glory of God.” 


Christian News 


Expositions of the International Sunday 
School Lessons for the present year are 
being printed for the blind. By a new 
process producing raised points on both sides 
of the paper the cost of producing such books 
will be reduced nearly one-half. These les- 
sons are brought out by a society for provid- 
ing evangelical religious literature for the 
blind, located in New York. The Goyern- 
ment allows free transmission through the 
mails for all literature loaned to blind people. 


The Standard (Baptist) of Chicago, in an 
article on the religious and denominational 
conditions of San Francisco, has this appre- 
ciative statement of the First Congrega- 
tional Chureh: “Dr. George C. Adams of the 
First Church has had a notably successful 
ministry and before the fire ministered to the 
largest Protestant audience in San IT ran- 
cisco. This church was the first to rebuild, 
and on the ruins of the old building a splen- 
did edifice was erected which is, for the 
present, the only evangelical church building 
in the down-town district. When the house 
was dedicated a year after the fire there was 
hardly a family living within twenty blocks 
of the place. The field adjacent to the 
church will be occupied almost entirely by 
hotels and apartments, and this brave people 
will share with the Central Methodist Church 
the main responsibility for the lower city in 
close range work.” 


Including nearly a score of the home mis- 
sion boards of evangelical denominations 
throughout the United States, the Home 
Missions Council inaugurates in Brookiyn, 
Jan. 25, 26, its great publicity campaign. 
It will be conducted in two series, the first 
comprising Brooklyn, Hartford, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Atlanta and 
Philadelphia, each receiving two days’ atten- 
‘tion. Beginning its Central West series in 
Cincinnati, March 21, the campaign will 
continue in the same way in Nashville, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis aad 
Chicago. Many prominent churchmen of 
the country are represented in the list of 
speakers. The, primary purpose of the cam- 
paign is not to raise money but to present to 
the churches of America the importance of 
their united enterprise, especially in its lat- 
ter day developments relating to immigra- 
tion, socialistic tendencies and the like. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be aclearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 
To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions 


will be freely and fairly discussed. 


In selecting these open letters for publication, the editors wilt 


endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


A Letter to All Travelers 


I. read, with real interest and apprecia- 
tion, The Gleam of a Coming Day, by 
“A. J. K.,’ in The Congregationalist of 
Aug. 1. I admired the writer’s tact in get- 
ting on a brotherly footing with the young 
Portuguese priest, and-I trust other Congre- 
gational padres may improve their opportu- 
nities of proving what real brotherliness 
there is in Christ; but the whole narrative 
led to some queries and reflections as to 
other travelers in foreign lands, 

I wonder if H. J, K. took as much pains 
to hunt up the little Portuguese Protestant 
church in Ponta Delgada as he did to find 
the famous wood-carving in the old Jesuit 
cathedral.. I wonder if he thought how 
much good a handshake and an embrace in 
Portuguese fashion would have done the 
Portuguese pastor. I wonder if he thought 
a sight of the faces of a few of the pure in 
heart, whether in their homes or in some 
meeting, would not have made his stay in 
Ponta Delgada more memorable than all the 
art treasures and antiquities he saw there? 

Long residence in foreign countries and 
intercourse with missionaries from various 
lands have made me acquainted with the 
habits of some Christian travelers. To what 
Christian work may be going on in the 
places they visit, and who: are the workers 
they never give a thought. To see the 
handiwork of past ages, and to participate 
in some of Satan’s modern follies, they spend 
long hours; but to investigate first-hand 
some of the workings of the most marvelous 
movement of all time, modern missions, 
they do not go out of their way. 

I speak of some Christian travelers; 
thank God there are others. At our Mis- 
sion House here in Madeira we have had the 
pleasure of greeting hundreds of them. It 
is true we have made it easy for them to 
find us; but some would have found us any- 
way. The majority of travelers in foreign 
countries succeed in finding what most they 
care about. 

The season is now at hand when so many 
people take the Mediterranean trip. Let me 
say to all intending voyagers as did H. J. K., 
“When you sail, take the Name with you.” 
Take it not only to make Roman Catholic 
priests feel that in Christ there is a bond of 
fellowship with you; but also to bring an 
atmosphere of Christian sympathy and co-op- 
eration to the small, despised and persecuted 
little companies of evangelical Christians to 
be found at the various cities you will visit. 

Take the Name, to use in prayer with and 
for the missionary who often toils on in the 
face of many obstacles and in depressing 
surroundings without knowing the joy and 
strength that comradeship gives. Take the 
Name; when the Lord’s Day comes it will 
lead you to the little congregation of the 
Lord’s people, perhaps on some side street, 
in a small, ungarnished room, seated with 
backless benches; and although you may not 
understand the language used, you will feel 
the presence of Him who promised to be in 
the midst of two or three gathered in His 
name. 

Take the Name; for although you will be 
in some nominally Christian lands, you will 
feel for the most part that you are among 
Christless people, and when you get back to 
your own loved land you will realize more 
than ever how much it owes to the Name. 

GEORGE B. NIND. 


V. FB. Wission, Funchal, Madeira. 


H. J. K.’s Reply : 


With all his heart the traveler in question 
indorses the counsel of our Wesleyan brother 
to Christians who travel. It ought hardly 
to be necessary to say that he had done, 
almost to the letter, the things so earnestly 
pleaded for—that he had gathered with the 
Protestant handful worshiping in Venice, 
just off Piazza San Marco, another handful 
in Rome, another in Naples, leaving his 
hand-clasp and such modest frances as he 
could give, But his conscience does in no 
moment upbraid him that he sought the 
wood-carving; that on another day he lin- 
gered long in the Pitti Palace and stood, 
with thoughts that cannot be uttered, in 
the cell of Savonarola, that he spent much 
time before the paintings of Raphael and 
the heathenish but glorious marbles of the 
Vatican and walked alone on a Sabbath 
hour amid the mighty arches and memories 
of St. Peter's. 

His mature advice to Christian travelers 
is, “These ought ye to do and not leave the 
other undone.” Lastly, try the priesthood, 
with the universal sign—a hand-grasp and 
the simple words, “In Christo’”—for the day 
is certainly coming when even in the Bternal 
City the bells of Protestant shall mingle 
with those Roman cathedrals a common 
chord, “Unto him that hath Joved us.” 

Malden, Mass. Henry J. Ki~Bourn. 


Doesn’t Dread a Dearth of Ministers. 


Some things that should be done if men of 
power are to enter the Christian ministry : 
Christianity must be reorganized so as to 
give every preacher a field worth serving and 
an adequate support. Strong churches should 
be built up by, the elimination of weaker ones 
and by the use of available funds provided 
and used in a broad, statesmanlike way in 
communities where churches need to be sus- 
tained and yet lack local resources. Men 
may write books calling for leadership in the 
churches, divinity professors may urge the 
beauty of self-sacrifice in poor parishes for 
the Master, but the commonsense country 
ministers who believe in strong, well-organ- 
ized, well-supported churches, with a field 
for operating and with resources to do with 
are not using any influence to urge men to 
enter the ministry. They are satisfied to 
wait until fields can be united and funds 
provided to supply every competent pastor 
with at least a minimum salary. A dearth 
of ministers for the next decade will not 
damage the future of the Christian church 
in our land. 

Gray, Me. 


{Mr. McCann is chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Maine General Conference, which 
is seeking earnestly to raise an endowment 
of a million dollars for the needy churches 
of the state——EDIToRS. } 


Herbert L. McCann. 


Moving pictures are popular all over the 
world, and in the majority of cases are de- 
moralizing. Visits to several of them in 
various cities of Europe last summer, some- 
times in small rooms and sometimes in pub- 
lic parks attended by thousands, revealed 
substantially the same series of family quar- 
rels and mishaps, thefts, burglaries, mur- 
ders and other crimes, with astonishing ad- 
ventures of criminals in their efforts to 
escape and sometimes with ghastly conelu- 
sions of the story. These are not whole- 
some scenes for young or old. 
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Mark, the Mail Carrier 


Far in the Northland, among the Big 
Hills, lies Frozen Valley—long and winding 
and narrow and out of the world. The 
Greenback River runs noisily through the 
whole twisted length of it, when the sun and 
the ice and the very great cold give it any 
chance to run and make a noise at all. And 
the Pickle-head Mountains overshadow it 
on either side, dark with their big forests of 
fir and pine, and scarred with the desolate 
tracks that the fires have made in the sum- 
mer time. At the lower end, beyond the 
Mill Lake and the old Company’s fort, begin 
the swampy barrens of Bitterman’s Land, 
that stretch so many weary miles between 
the Valley and the Settlements in the Plain. 
At the upper, where the river is broken into 
half a dozen little streams, like the prongs 
of a bent fork, rises the steep, ragged slope 
of Angels’ Wedge, that leans over Mulekill 
Gap to Lumberton and the open country of 
the West. : 

Over Mulekill there comes every week 
day in the year—and he has missed it only 
once in fourteen years—Mark Legrange, 
roundsman and carrier of the mails, who 
climbs the steep angles of the Gap twice 
each twenty-four hours and brings to the 
people of the Valley word of the great world 
outside. ; 

Mark left Lumberton at three in the 
morning, when the Eastern Express was in, 
and after a long, stiff climb reached the Gap 
at daylight, which would be seven o’clock or 
a little later. In the Gap he used to stop 
to- eat a biscuit and drink a little water and 
fire his gun twice. Then he would tighten 
his shoe straps, resling his pack of mail and 
start down the Valley at a run and a slide, 
with his red mackinaw jacket buttoned. up 
to his ears and his fur cap pulled down to 
his eyes, and his Snowshoes singing swish on 
the crust. 

The two gun-shots were the signal for all 
the Valley. All down the winding, crooked 
street the river made—crookeder than any 
street in Boston—the people heard and were 
glad. 

“There’s Mark,” they said in every house. 
And the children got ready for school. For 
there were no trolleys in Frozen Valley to 
take them to the schoolhouse, and no 
"busses. There were only their own legs 
and their own little snowshoes—and Mark, 
‘the carrier, to lead the way. 

For as Mark came down the Valley, 
swinging along at a dog trot on his big 
snowshoes—swish, swish—all the children 
eame tramping out on their little snowshoes 
—swish, swish—with their mackinaws but- 
toned up under their chins and their toques 
pulled down over their ears and their leather- 
topped rubber boots laced up to the knee. 
And for each one Mark had a cheery, 
“Morning, Peter,’ “Morning, Marie; the 
drifts are big this morning. Swing in after 
me! Tollow, little friends, follow.” It was 
just like a game of ‘Follow the Leader.” 
Now when you play this, you want first of 


all some one who is good to lead, some one. 


who leads right, and some one you can fol- 
low; and then you know you want to follow 
well. You want to get a good start and 
keep close to the leadér and never quit; and 
you want always to do your best. And 
that’s just the way the children of Frozen 
Valley played the game, morning and night, 
with Mark, the carrier, to lead. 

Mark led, the noisiest and happiest boy 
of all, at not too fast a pace. And the 
children followed, boys and girls strung out 
behind the carrier, like beads loose on a 
string; leaning against the wind as he 
leaned, singing as he sang, with the dogs 
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running and barking about them, and their 
snowshoes grating over the crust like a horse 
crunching his corn. 

I wish I had room to tell you about all 
the different times they had—easy times 
when the snow was firm and the trail clean 
as a new broom; very hard times when the 
sleet cut like knives and the wind swept the 
drifts across the path. And about all the 
different children. 

There was Long Simon for one, a big hoy 
and rather boastful, who often thought he 
was bigger than he was, and could lead as 
well as Mark himself. One day the carrier 
let him try, and on the river he plumped 
right into an air-hole where new-fallen snow 
had covered the thin ice, and Mark pulled 
him out by the collar and turned back the 
rest of the children just in time. Simon 
was not quite as boastful and cock-sure 
after that. 

And there was Simon’s brother, Pierre, a 
well-meaning, clumsy boy, who was always 
breaking the thongs on his snowshoes or 
snagging his boot on a fallen tree. And 
there were Luke and Andrew and Joseph 
and Matthew and many more, good boys all, 
who could handle an ax and set a trap and 
shoot a rabbit better than most of us. 

And among the girls there was Mary 
Mentoine, who wasn’t very strong and got 
easily tired; but nobody knew it except 
Mark, and he carried her books and made 
the way as easy as he could. And there was 
little Lizette, short and _ red-haired, 
freckled, who tipped over in all the big 
drifts and had to be pulled out and set on 
her feet again. And there was big Susanne, 
who drove along her three little brothers as 
a collie dog drives sheep, and took just as 
good care of them. All these there were and 
many more, boys and girls—nearly forty of 
them, altogether; and they made a long pro- 
cession and a noisy one, singing down the 
Valley toward the schoolhouse every morn- 
ing, and singing home again at night. 

For Mark led them home, too. He stopped 
at the store, a mile further down the river, 
and ate his dinner, and afterward smoked 
two short pipes and took one long nap, 
while the agent and the superintendent were 
getting together the mails to go back to the 
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railroad. And then up the Valley he came 
again, just as school was closing and the 
sun dropped into the pines on the Western 
hills, and the shadows crept, one by one, 
out of the forests into the open fields, and 
the fires burned brighter on the hearth- 
Stones of the settlement, and somewhere 
back in the mountains the wolves began to 
howl ki-ai. 

And the children tumbled all at once out 
of school, howling, too, but nothing so dole- 
ful as ki-ai. They piled their books and 
empty lunch boxes into the little pack bags 
they carried and buttoned up their mack- 
inaws and pulled on their mittens and fas- 
tened on their snowshoes and started out 
along the Valley after the carrier. - Gener- 
ally the way home was easier than the way 
to school, although it was a little up-hill, 
because the day’s work was behind them, 
and their hearts were lighter, and they were 
hungry for supper; also because the trail 
was generally more beaten down by travel, 
unless it had been snowing again. 


So the little procession made its way up 
the Valley, growing shorter and shorter as 
one by one the children dropped out of line 
and struck off right and left to where their 
cabin lights glowed in the twilight, and the 
smoke from the kitchen chimneys rose slowly 
through the still air. 

“Good night, Pierre,” ‘Good night, Don- 
ald,’ Mark would call to each one as they 
trudged away. ‘“‘Good night, Lizette, and 
fine dreams !” 

“Good night, Mark,” the children would 
call back, sorry to separate; “good night, 
and easy travel!” 

For the carrier had a long road before 
him, up through the deep woods at the head 
of the Valley where the six little rivers sang 
small over the icy stones, if they had cour- 
age to sing at all, and up the steep range 
that zigzagged toward the Gap, to the open 
spaces and the frosty stars. There, in the 
Divide, Mark always lessened his gait, to 
pause and look back on Frozen Valley, 
where already the lights snapped and 
twinkled. 

“Good night, my children,” he would say 
softly, as if it were a prayer. “Good night, 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Being Contrary 


BY BEY, 


To be contrary is to be opposite to all 
the rest, to refuse to agree with them; 
and generally a contrary person is a very 
disagreeable one to have around. There 

_are times, however, when it is well to be 
contrary, and of those I wish to speak. 
In winter, when it is bitter cold, how 
fine to have something which is exactly 
the opposite—a fine, hot fire. How glad 
you are that the stove does not agree 
with all the rest and remain cold, but 
persists in disagreeing with them all, and 
pouring out its warmth! On a hot mid- 
summer day, how refreshing a ‘‘con- 
trary” glass of water, which insists on 
being cold when everybody and every- 
thing is hot! We enjoy the North wind 
not when it agrees with the ice and snow 
of winter, but when it disagrees with the 
burning heat of summer. Sometimes, 
too, it is nice to have children contrary. 


E. H. BYINGTON 


If you come home some day and find 
every one out of sorts in the house (per- 
haps that never happens in your town, 
but if it does), then instead of being like 
the rest, out of sorts, be contrary, that 
is, just the opposite, and show yourself 
cheerful, smiling and good-natured. If 
you are with a company of people who 
are discouraged, show yourself contrary 
by being hopeful; if all are frightened, 
show your contrariness by being brave; 
if all are quarreling, be contrary in be- 
coming a peacemaker. I heard of two 
people who lived together happily, be- 
cause they had agreed never to be cross 
at the same time. If one was cross, the 
other was always the contrary, good- 
natured. Some people like to be con- 
trary. Well, let them look out, and they 
will find plenty of chances when it is all 
right to be contrary. 
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my children. and sweet skeep ito you all. 
Good night and a beiier sood morrow !* 
Of course the children loved the carrier, 
frem one end of the settlements to the other. 
“Merk.” said ome of the Little boys one 
aitermoon. when they had all stopped to get 
warm by the fire the teamsiers keep burning 
Si the end of the Lower Skidway, “Mark.~ 
said little Michel. “why are you siways so 
goed? Why do you bresk irail for us each 
day, that we may follow im your steps? 
Deesn"t any one bresk trail for you when 
you are tired. out there on the big hilis 
alone. and not quite sure of the way? Don't 
You have any one to follow, Mark? 
“Yes~ seid Merk, “I de Lisiem end I 
will tell you” 

Ge upbationed his jecket and reecked 
down inside 2nd polled out 2a Hiile worn 
Testament 2nd opened it ai the plece where 


Christ says: “I am the Way. Fellow me.~ 
And then, out there by the log fire in the 
wood. he told the old story you and I know 
so well—of Jesus and his disciples and how 
he led them and cheered them and helped 
them safe and true through all the drifts 
and difficulties, the hardships and trials, of 
the Valley Way of life. He told them about 
Peter and James and John and all the rest, 
and how they tried to follow the big trail 
and how heavy their packs were sometimes 
and how bitter the winds; and how hard 
they found the way until the Masier made 
it easy. 

“This is true. my children.” said Mark, 
erayvely. “This is the truth, for I know. Tf 
have traveled the Frozen Valley Ronie fonr- 
teen years and I.know.” He turned the 
pages of the Hlitile Testament swifily until 
he found the place where it is written, “And 
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He left us an example that we might folio 
in His steps.” eo 

“Do you see, Michel? Do you pe fe 
children? ‘That we might follow 
steps” You understand? He breaks 
for you and for me, all through the 
mountain and valley, meadow-land and bar-- 
ren, forest and open country. He finds trait 
and breaks it, guiding us true, leaving us an 
example, to help the others. You under- 
stand?” 

He looked around the circle, sae 
gravely. 

They nodded, one by one, and little Michet 
put his hand in Mark's. 

“Then come,” said the carrier, turning 
toward the hills, come. let us be going home- 
‘in His steps.” * 

Ast they, all Started ape with 
snowshoes singing on the crust. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Days 


*Dauzhiers of Time, the hypoctitic Days. 
MoufSed and dumb like berefoot dervishes, 
And marching single im an endless: file, 
Bring disdems and fegois im their hands 
To each ihey offer gifts after biz will, 
Breed, Kingdoms, sisrs and sky thai 
them ail 
L, @ wy pleschéd garden, waichei the poop, 
Forgot my mornimg wishes, hasiily 
Took a few herb: and apples. and the Day 
Turned and deperied silent. L, ivo lie, 
Under ber solemn fillet saw ithe scorn. 
—Raigh Waldo Emerson. 


hokis 


Do It 


BY ZEPHIRE HUMPHEEY 


Grant=i 2 comstieniions person, alert io 
2veid evildocing. ihe above two word=—<so 
small, so emphstic—mighi siand as 2 moiio 
im meeny 2 room: and, beimz obeyed. make 
all the Gference between a deily atdvreniaz- 
ous life and 2 monotonous one 

Opportunity is noi kali ihe purely forint 
tous affair we ass=tiitte be Ti besiege 
comsieanily on 2]] sides—and thai is 2 for- 
tuiieus process, thank the generous heavens! 
—but it is never really ours oniil we se it 
and take it We might well be appallei did 
we realize bow much we lose oui of every 
Gay, through blindness, or through imeriiz, 
or through eck of time; im whic lsiier 
case we 2re of course pot to blame, simce no 
ene life can possibly hold all thai the mi 


Production, 2nd ihe 

bound up im 2ll Grenmsigncss—positively 

ail 
Bat 


We are 2 curious lot, we bhomwan 


duty of submission: and yei, for my part, 
I sometimes wonder if the Lord really wants 
2ny man io submit. 

The making of our lives & Im our own 
hands. and io do or io refram is always our 
Drivilezse. That is where the litile moite 
which stands at the head of this paper comes 
into play. 

There was once 2 woman—tlet us imagine 
2 iypicel imsiance by way of thai Hlustra- 
tien which is so ofien the best kind of argz- 
Inent—there was omece 2 woman whose life 
feli easily into a rut. Perhaps it was be 
cause she was lazy: perhaps it was because 
she cared greaily for two or three special 
interesis, well nigh io the exclusion of evers- 
thimg else. Ait any raie. once im four or five 
months it happened that the freshmess went 
out of her much loved tacks, and they 
dragsed mechanically, and she was forlorn. 
Ait first, whem this sort of thimg occurred, 
the ridiculous creature merely sat down and 
hid ker head im ber bands “Undone! 
Undone! she wailed. Bui at lesi it tran 
sired that Ciremmsiance, tired of waiting 
for her to rouse herself and apprehend its 
Significance, iook the rousing imio its own 
capable hands, and shook her briskly awake 
She was summoned to divest herself entirely 
of ker familiar life and coihe herself with 


work of the first two weeks bed io be de 
Siroyed and dome over, for ifs very super 
abundance of spomianmeity. It was not th2t 
she bad bad 2 good time, she could not hare 
kag that under the cireumsiances; it was 


would gain one experience more which was 
net hers by nature. People whe like their 
own lives too well need to be set in paths 
now and then which they dislike intensely. 
She went, and she did not like it, she 
miserable at the time; but now she would 
not exchange that inspiriting month of dic 
comfort for any of the ssner (gEeeeweeeee 
her usual life. 

Se it is always, the woman has found. 
Opportunity comes her way so surely as she 
needs it. She has only to open her eyes 
they never disappoint her. Not only big 
chances once in 2 while, but little chances 


ee 


into it, the beier shall * cee 


with us. It was convenient, also, as, other- 
Wise, one of us must stay 2t home with him 
He is 2 restless little fellow who likes to go 
bat does not Hike sitting still - 

“I give my boy 2 story book and let bim 
mead all Yieenek. sermon. Sane 
friendly neighbor. Z 
I demurred at this. “If we begin that 
way where are we to stop?” I questioned. 
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In all the opening service at church he 
joins as well as he can. He loves to sing 
-with the congregation. He bows his head in 
time of prayer, and feels that he must be 
very still and not look about. He recites 
the creed and joins in the responsive read- 
ing. He puts in his own “truly earned” 
pennies when the collection box comes round. 

Not till the text is given out and he has 
found it in his Bible and written it out in 
his little notebook is he at liberty to open 
the book he has chosen to bring from home. 
It was not an uninfluenced, though in a 
way a free choice. He was quick to see the 
propriety of taking to church only a dis- 
tinetively religious book. 

We had given him, some time before, “he 
Peep of Day,’ a book that is, perhaps, less 
popular with the present than with a past 
generation, but we had read it in our child- 
hood with profit, and wished him to do the 
same. The many enticing, gaily colored 
story books that came in his way had 
thrown the plain little volume in the shade, 
and he had never read it much. But this 
book he thought fit to carry to church, and 
we approved the choice. 

We were pleased to see that what might 
at home have been passed by, or cast. aside 
for something more exciting, was read with 
interest in the quiet hour and place where 
no change, was possible. “Line upon Line” 
and “Precept upon Precept” were supplied 
to him in their order, as he seemed ready 
for them. Wach of these he read through 
more than once. Next we gave him “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress”; and Christian and Pli- 
able, Apollyon and the Giant Despair, Chris- 
tiana and the children and Great Heart be- 
came as real personages to our boy as they 
had ever been to us. 

The reading habit is not yet exchanged 
for the listening habit. How it is to be 
accomplished doth not yet appear. But we 
notice that now and then, with a finger be- 
tween the leaves of his book, he does listen 
a while to the minister. And the minister 
is cultivating acquaintance with him. He 
knows boys and how to win them. So we 
are not troubled as to the issue. 

Meanwhile the service of worship, in con- 
nection with his carefully chosen “sermon- 
time books,’ as he calls them, are surely 
cultivating in him the religious spirit. 


Tips versus Rewards 


In full view of the beach, where I sat one 
day, a child slipped from a canoe and, before 
the women with him could reach and help, 
had sunk. A lad from a nearby float dived 
for the little body, reached it, brought it to 
the surface, and swimming to the shore re- 
vived the boy, handing him into his mother’s 
frantic arms. 

The woman, a guest at one of the hotels, 
had acquired the tipping habit. Here was a 
person who had done her a service, At once 
her fingers flew to her purse. “There, my 
brave fellow,” she cried, “is something for 
you!” and handed out—a dollar! 

The young man was nearly twenty, the 
son of one of the cottagers, his manners, his 
speech, the very texture of his bathing suit 
proclaimed him. As he turned away he 
muttered in my ear: “I suppose I’ll have to 
keep her money. I guess that woman thinks 
kids are cheap.” “He had saved her son and 
she, by sheer tactlessness, had wounded his 
self-respect. : 

My mind went flying back to the time 
when I pulled a street-urchin out from the 
Connecticut River brawling in springtime 
freshet. It wasn’t a very heroic act, for I 
was a stout youngster of fourteen, and even 
the violent cold, predicted at home, didn’t 
eventuate. A week later, as I walked to 
high school, a thrilling voice proclaimed 
from the sidewalk, “Say, fellers, that’s the 
man as saved my life!”—and I was repaid. 
For there are some acts which require an 
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adequate reward or none. And my young 
friend at the beach here would have taken 
mere thanks or a suitable gift, bestowed in 
private, with a swelling heart of gladness. 
He has two medals for life-saving, and 
though his modesty keeps them pinned in- 
side the pockets of the bath-robe he wears 
over his suit, he can be prevailed upon to 
show them. As he makes the exhibit he 
does smile—well, broadly. A. B.C. 


New Year’s Hymn 


Oh, forward, forward turn thy gaze, 
Lift up thine eyes and see; 

The New Year brings untrodden ways; 
Thy God shall walk with thee. 


Cast not a pensive look behind, 
To count thy sorrows o’er; 

The New Year comes, and will unbind 
Of joys and griefs its store. 


Put off thy garments, soiled and worn, 
Put off affliction’s bands; 

And clothe thyself for New Year’s morn 
In raiment from God’s hands. 


The raiment of His Righteousness 
Thy God for thee prepares; 

This New Year claim thy blessedness, 
And cast on Him thy cares. 


And forward, forward turn thy gaze, 
Lift up thine eyes and see; 
The New Year brings untrodden ways; 
Thy God shall walk with thee. 
—Caroline Hazard. 


Can You Spell 


If you think you can, ask somebody to 
dictate the following jumble to you and see 
how many mistakes you make! 

Antinous, a disappointed, desiccated physi- 
cist, was peeling potatoes in an embarrassing 
and harassing way. His idiosyncrasy and 
privilege was to eat mayonnaise and mussels 
while staring at the Pleiades and seizing 
people’s tricycles and velocipedes. He was 
an erring teetotaler, and had been on a pica- 
yune jamboree. He rode a palfrey stallion 
and carried a salable papier-maché bouquet 
of asters, phlox, mullein, chrysanthemums, 
rhododendrons, fuchsias and nasturtiums, 

He wore a sibyl’s resplendent turquoise 
paraphernalia, an ormolu yashmak and 
astrakhan chaparejos. He drank crystal- 
lisable and disagreeable curacoa juleps, 
through a sieve. He stole some moneys and 
hid them under a peddler’s mahogany bed- 
stead and mattress. 

Like a fiend in an ecstasy of gaiety, I 
rushed after him into the maelstrom, or 
mélée, and held him as in a vise, I could 
not feeze him, however, and he addressed 
me, with autocracy, in the following imbe- 
cile words which sounded like a soliloquy or 
a superseding pran on an oboe; “You are 
a ratable luna-moth; a salaaming vizier; 
an equinoctial coryphée and an_ isosceles 
daguerreotype.’”’—T'he Bookman. 


It is woman to whom falls in greater part 
the training of the population in the sense 
of beauty and in appreciation of the worth 
of beauty. Who keeps the flowers blooming 
in the average house lot? Who fills the one 
southern window with plants in tin cans 
and broken pieces of crockery? Who en- 
gages the florist to keep the rich house filled 
with flowers through all the seasons? Tor 
whom are all the beautiful objects in the 
tich home procured and set forth? Always 
by and for the woman. Who teaches the 
little children to enjoy the beauties of nature 
and of art? Always, or almost always, the 
woman, I look forward, therefore, to the 
future of the higher education for women as 
a great influence in the perfecting family 
life, of civic life, of household joy and good, 
—Oharles William Hliot. 
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THE MINISTRY OF SUFFERING 
The God of all grace, who called you unto 
his eternal glory in Christ, after that ye 
have suffered a little while, shall himself 
perfect, establish, strengthen you.—1 Pet. 
aya Ale 


He who in nature is so delicately correct 
in number, weight and measure is not less 
mindful in determining the discipline through 
which souls are made perfect. God knows 
the number of our burdens; he knows why 
we carry them; knows how long it is well 
for us to carry them; he knows all about the 
gauging and apportionment of trial. There 
is a wonderful arithmetic and mathematics 
in human discipline beyond any known in 
the exactest science of astronomers.—Wil- 
liam L. Watkinson. 


“Sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
They are all preparatory ministries, and 
they pass away when their ministry is ac- 
complished. They are part of the Lord's 
scaffolding, used in the erection of “temples 
of the Holy Ghost,’ and when the temples 
receive their top story, all the scaffolding 
will be removed.—J. H. Jowett. 


Past tears are present strength.—George 
Macdonald. 


Work disciplines. Struggle develops. 
Sorrow refines. When God's purposes are 
fulfilled for us, there is profit in the shadow, 
for sadness searches; it moves you to test 
your aims and ambitions, which grow purer 
beneath your scrutiny.—John G. Stevenson. 


O deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone; 

For sorrow, bitter though it be, 
Hath triumphs all its own. 


Who never mourned hath never known 
What treasures grief reveals, 

The sympathies that humanize, 
The tenderness that heals; 


The power to look within the veil, 
And learn the heavenly lore, 
The key-word to life’s mysteries, 

So dark to us before. 


Supernal wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said, 
“O blessed are the souls that mourn, 
They shall be comforted.” 
—W. H. 


Burleigh. 


He is more desirous to quench the fire 
than thou who art tried by it; but He is 
waiting to gain thy soul.—Chrysostom. 


Thou, who by gift of Thine own 
life hast made our life a thing of 
worth, Joy of good days and Help in 
all times of grief and fear; so rule in 
out too often anxious hearts that 
weakness may give place to strength 
and fear of death may have no more 
dominion over us. To Thee, O Christ, 
hath the Father given power on earth 
to rule and judge, to fale and save. 
Thow hast not willed our freedom 
from earth’s trials; give us, therefore, 
the assurance of a childlike faith that 
rests and labors and is content even in 
the midst of sorrows and perplexities, 
and the forward look that sees Thy 
loving purpose even in our pain. For 
Thou art the restorer of all losses, the 
teacher of all good, the consoler of all 
troubled hearts, our life’s true pattern 
and the glory of our strength. Amen, 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Those Eight Simple Questions 


Over fifty replies have come to my eight 
“simple questions” which I proposed to the 
Claud a number of weeks ago. Most of them 
were carefully and neatly written, One or 
two were a delight to read, because they 
were so beautifully typewritten, or because 
the handwriting was so perfect. Some were 
blotted or bore finger marks, and one had 
evidence of an attempt made to burn the 
blot off! 

There were a few curious blunders. Some- 
body wrote that Christmas celebrates the 
resurrection of Christ! 

It is rather strange that those who said 
they thought the questions were easy sent 
in the poorest answers! “Dis ever so. 

And now to the answers. 

1. Way ts Christmas sometimes written 
Xmas? 

Stimson W. Goddard of St. Louis writes: 

“Christmas is sometimes written Xmas 
because In the days of the early chureh the 
Greek letter X was often used for the name 
Christ, of which it was the initial. This 
eustom was especially followed in the burial 
of Christians, and was used to seal the 
stone in the tombs of the Catacombs. So 
when we write Christmas ‘Xmas,’ we are 
only representing the first syllable by its 
symbol, instead of writing it in full. " 

Ralph M. Kellogg of Voluntown, Ct., 
thinks it js because “it is not only an 
abbreviation, but X is a symbol and form 
ef the cress on which Jesus died.” 

George B. Curtis of Pittsford, Vt. says: 
“TI will try to explain X's origin. In 
ancient Greece they were somewhat secret 
of Christianity, for fear of being caught and 
punished. This led to forming an acrostic 
for the Christians to tell each other by, for 
Jesus Christ, God, Our Saviour; the in- 
itials of their words for the above spelled 
their word ‘fish’; the second letter of this 
is Similar to our letter XN and. of course, 
steod for their word, “Christ. It might also 
have originated from one form of cross, al- 
though I think this less probable.” 

Louise J. Tower of Roxbury, Mass., tells 
an Interesting story of the occasion when 
our Lord's birthday was first called Christ- 
mas or Xmas: 

“Christmas Day, called the ‘day of new 
elothes, from an old French custom of 
giving these who belonged to the court new 
eleaks on that day. On Chrisimas eve, 
i245, the. King (Louis XI.) bade all his 
eoaurt be present at early mass. At the 
chapel door each man received his cloak. 
put it on and went in. As the day rose, 
each man saw on his neighbor's shoulder 
what betokened the ‘crusading vow,’ which. 
it is said, was a cross, and 9 this symbol 
was adopted as an abbreviation, thus, 
“Xmas * 

2. What is the meaning of the name of 
the state in which you live? 

Here the replies were interesting as sug- 
gesting the wide range of our readers. Be 
ginning nearest The Congregaiionalist? office, 
Massachusetts, says Rachel Smith of Natick. 
“Is probably from the Naiic Indian word 
Masasaset, whose approximate meaning is 
‘the place of the great hills” referring to the 

lee Mountains” Bancroft H. Brown of 
Hyde Park says: “Massachusetts was de 
Fived from the Indian words meaning ‘Blue 
Hilis™ ‘Great Blue’ is only four miles from 
my house, and I have been at the top many 
times” Bertha Prentiss of West Sprins- 
Geld sives us the Indien word itself. Ii is 
“Massa-wad-choosshet.” EF. A. Emerson of 


= 


Haverhill honestly thinks the word means, 
“Master chooses it.” 

Maine people are at variance as to the 
meaning of the name of their state. Fred- 
erick M. Thompson of Portland thinks it 
is from the province of Mayenne in France. 
Alice Gould of the same city gives a fuller 
explanation of this theory: 

“In 1689 Sir Ferdinando Gorges procured 
a charter from the king making him pro- 
prietary lord of the province, with full 
power of government therein. This grant 
extended from Piscataqua River eastward 
to the Kennebec, thence north and west to 
Dead River and Umbagog Lake. The name 
of the territory under the new charter was 
changed to Maine, in honor of the Queen, 
whose patrimonial estate as Princess of 
France was the French province of Mayne.” 

Joseph Rogers of New Goucester says: 

“In the charter granted by Charles I., in 
1689, it was named ‘The Province or Countie 
of Mayne,’ because it was regarded as a part 
of the ‘Mayne Lande of New England.’” 

Several, correctly, tell me that Vermont 
means “Green Mountain.” 

Daniel Stark Dinsmoor, our Genealogist 
for 1908S, says that “New Hampshire was 
named by Capt. John Mason, who named it 
from the county in England where he was 
born—Hampshire.” Hampshire itself was 
named, so some one else writes, from its 
situation on the river Anton. 


Connecticut, several “Nutmeggers” say, 
means “Long River,” although Helen I. 


Hiller of New Haven writes that it may 
mean “River of Pines.” ““New York,” says 
Ralph Olmstead of Walton, “was named 
after the Duke of York, King Charles’s 
brother, who was given the land.’ Beth 
Evans of Scranton tells us that Pennsyl- 
vania means “Penn's Woods"; and Paul 
Evans of Frostburg says that his state, 
Maryland, was named in honor of Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England. 

Ohie. says Edith McKean of Oberlin, 
means “beautiful.” and likewise, says Doro- 
thy Weston of McGregor. Io., does her state 
mean “the beautiful land.” Elizabeth Seiler 
of my state knows that Michigan is an 
Algonquin word meaning “Great Lake,” 
while Frank K. Sanders, Jr.. of Whitewater 
writes that Wisconsin means “Gathering 
Waters.” And Colorado, says Madge Goudy 
of Fruita, means “ruddy.” Missouri means 
“Mud River.” Ruth Hoyt of Bellevue says: 


“Nebraska is sometimes translated to 
mean “Shallow River.” and sometimes 


“River Valley.” probably because the River 
Platte flows through the central part of the 
state, and in the rainy season covers a large 
amount of ground, but is very shallow and 
sandy.” 

3. What is 
Bible?” 

George B. Curtis replies: ““The Wicked 
Bible’ is a name given to an edition of the 
Bible published, in 16352, by Barker and 
Lucas, because the word ‘not’ was omitted 
in the seventh commandment. The printers 
were called before. the High Commission, 
fined heavily and the whole impression 
destroyed.” 

4. Who issues marriage licenses in your 
town? 

In New England it seems to be usually 
the town clerk. In some other places it is 
the clerk of couris. In Nova Scotia it is the 
posimaster. 

5. What is the son of a czar called? 

Bancroft Brown’s answer is the best: 
“Originally the sons of a czar were called 


known as “the Wicked 


*‘Czarevitch. but after the death of Alexis, 


a fo “ re SS 


Peter the First's son, the title was abolished 
and the imperial princes were called ‘Grand 
Dukes.’ In 1799, the Emperor Paul I. in- 
troduced the title ‘Cesarevitch’ for his 
second son. The heir apparent is still called 
Cesareviteh or Czarowitch.” 

6. From what is calomel made? 

Kvelyn L. Perley of Ipswich, Mass., tells 
us: “Calomel was formerly prepared by 
grinding in a mortar mercury sulphate with 
as much mercury as it already contained, 
and heating the mixture with salt until it 
sublimed. It is now prepared by subliming 
corrosive sublimate with the proper quan- 
tity of mercury.” 5 

7. What is meant by a dead letter? 

Many reply: (a) Anything not now in 
force or in common use. 

“(b) A letter which cannot, for some 
reason, be delivered to the person to whom 
it is addressed. It is sent to the dead letter 
office and is, after a time, opened. 

“(e) Type already used for printing.” 

8S. What is the origin of the name “Uncle 
Sam? : 

May L. Webster of Auburndale says: 
“Immediately after the last declaration of 
war with England, Elbert Anderson of New 
York, then a contractor, visited Troy on the 
Tiudson, where he purchased a large quan- 
tity of provisions—beef, pork, ete. The in- 
spectors of these articles at that place were 
Messrs. Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The 
latter gentleman. (invariably known as 
‘Uncle Sam’) generally superintended in 
person a large number of workmen who, on 
this occasion, were employed in overhauling 
the provisions purchased by Anderson for 
the army. 

“The casks were marked, ‘H. A.—U. S.’ 
This work fell to the lot of a facetious 
fellow in the employ of Messrs. Wilson, who 
on being asked by some of his fellow-work- 
men the meaning of the mark (for the 
letters U. S. for United States were then 
almost entirely new to them) said, he did 
not know, unless it meant Elbert Anderson 
and Uncle Sam, alluding exclusively then to 
the said ‘Uncle Sam’ Wilson. The joke 
took among the workmen and passed cur- 
rently: and Uncle Sam himself being pres- 
ent was occasionally rallied by them on the 
increasing extent of his possessions. 

“Many of these workmen, being of a 
character denominated ‘food for powder,’ 
were found, shortly after, following the re- 
cruiting drum and pushing toward the fron- 
tier lines, for the purpose of meeting the 
enemy and of eating the provisions they had 
lately labored to put in order. Their old 
joke accompanied them, and before the first 
campaign ended this identical one appeared 
in print; it gained favor rapidly till it 
penetrated and was recognized in every 
part of the country.” 

From these replies it appears that several 
sent at least one answer that was unusually 
interesting. The choice of the best finally 
settled down to three. A very minute 
serutiny of three correct and attractive 


manuscripts finally determined that the first’ 


prize should go to Bertha Prentiss of West 
Springfield, Mass. The race is not always 
to the old, for she is but twelve. She 
writes: 

“IT have had hard work finding the 
answers to these questions, for not many 
people seem to know much about them, and 
I think they are a set of stickers. In each 
question I have given my authority.” 

Special second prizes are awarded to 
Sherman W. Goddard of St. Louis and to 
Ruth R. Hoyt of Bellevue, Neb. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church’ - 


Til, PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


The division of chapter 2 into two sec- 
tions for our study places the supernatural 
portion of the Pentecostal story in the first 
part. What we are to consider now are the 
natural events connected with the founding 
of the Christian Church. Suppose a person 
who had not seen the surrender of General 
Lee at Appomattox, perhaps if then living 
had not been an American citizen, but had 
since become one, were to write now, having 
often heard the account from others, a de- 
scription of that dramatic scene of the clos- 
ing act of our Civil War. Such a descrip- 
tion would be analagous to this story by 
Luke of the eyents at Jerusalem from which 
the organized Church of Christ takes its 
beginning. You do not expect then to find 
in this story perfect accuracy or complete- 
ness. Luke has summed up what was cur- 
rent among the first generation of Christ’s 
disciples of the way in which the Church 
began. Voint out then: 

1. The grounds of Christian fellowship. 
Chief among them was the belief that Jesus 
of Nazareth (vy. 22), who had been crucified 
a few weeks before by the Jewish leaders 
(y. 23), had been raised from the dead 
(v. 24), was exalted to the right hand of 
God, and was the author of the spiritual 
power manifested in his disciples (v. 33). 
The conclusion of the message to the people 
coming from all nations was that this Jesus 
who had been crucified was their Lord and 
was the long-promised Messiah or Christ 
(v. 36). This brief summary of Peter's 
sermon we may well understand to have 
been the substance of Christian preaching 
when Luke wrote, and for the first half 
century of the life of the Church. 


Show how simple the preaching was. The 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 


Jan. 17. The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church. ‘Text, Acts 2: 22-47. 
Personalia 


Congratulations to General Booth. It is 
like his sturdy good sense to attribute the 
restoration of his eyesight first to the mercy 
of God and next to surgical skill. 


The Jubilee Yacht Club of Beverly, Mass., 
lately presented a silver loving cup to one 
of its members, Rev. Will A. Dietrick, pas- 
tor of South Congregational Church, Pea- 
body, whom it elected rear commodore. He 
is an enthusiastic yachtsman and was prom- 
inent in arranging for the yacht races with 
which the club was concerned last season. 


‘The American Board officers are congrat- 


ulating themselves on the peculiar fitness of 


the new worker who follows Harry Wade 
Hicks. Coming to take charge of the young 
people’s work and also to assist generally in 
the home department, Rev. David Brewer 
Wddy of East Orange, N. J., brings unusual 
qualifications for his new duties. He is a 
graduate of Yale, ’98, and also of Hartford 
and Auburn Seminaries, a training that was 
supplemented by study in Germany. For 
some time he was traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, afterward 
made a considerable study of missions in 
India, and throughout his pastoral work has 
shown an energetic interest in missionary 
activities. He has amply demonstrated his 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


first question the Jews would ask on hearing 
about Jesus would be, What authority have 
you for calling him our promised Messiah? 
His mighty works and wonders and signs 
prove him to have been sent by God, said 
the preacher (v. 22). How can he be the 
Messiah, asked the Jews, when he was put 
to death? Because, said the preacher, God 
had determined to have him crucified; and 
besides, God has raised him from the dead 
(vs. 23, 24). The hearer asked, Can you 
prove to us that your Jesus rose from the 
dead? Yes, said the preacher, first because 
our Scriptures predicted it (vs. 25-33). What 
Dayid said in the Sixteenth Psalm he could 
not have said about himself, for he is dead 
and buried. Therefore he must have said it 
of the Messiah, and our Jesus has been 
raised from the dead, as David prophesied. 
Second, we are witnesses who have seen him 
alive since he died (vy. 32). Third, this 
power which has taken possession of us is 
the Holy Spirit which he has sent on us, 
which is the evidence of his continued life. 
These arguments may not all be the most 
forceful that can be presented to men now. 
They were convincing to the Jews of that 


time. 


2. The entrance into Christian fellowship. 
Jews who accepted the preacher’s proclama- 
tion that Jesus was a man approved by 
God (vy. 22), who after having been cruci- 
fied had been raised by God to the rank of 
Divinity with himself (v. 83), asked, “What 
shall we do?” (v. 37), that is, how shall we 
become his disciples? Three things were 
named by the preacher in answer to this 
question. IT irst, repent, that is, take a new 
attitude toward Jesus, and live as he lived 
and in obedience to his sayings. Second, 
receive baptism into his name and thus 
openly confess yourselves to be his disciples. 
Then you will receive from him this gift of 
the Holy Spirit which you have observed 
that we possess (vy. 88). Note that the offer 
of salvation through Jesus Christ was from 
the beginning declared to be made not only 


executive ability by his connection with the 
Yale mission, for which he has raised the 
budget in recent years. 


Busy as Samuel B. Capen is with the con- 
cerns of the American Board, the Laymen’s 
Movement and other forms of Christian servy- 
ice, he has always found time to teach a 
Sunday school class in his church, the Cen- 
tral, in Jamaica Plain. And the story of 
what he has done for the hundreds of young 
men, who during the last forty years have 
felt the touch of his inspiring personality 
from Sunday to Sunday, is worth telling by 
itself. Just after the recent laymen’s rallies 
in Boston the class presented him with $170, 
suggesting that though it was a _ personal 
gift, if he preferred he could use it in behalf 
of any of the missionary interests so dear to 
him. Of course he made straightway for the 
rooms of the American Board, deposited the 
$170 with Treasurer Wiggin and took back 
to his class the glad message that their 
money would soon be at work supporting 
one native preacher in India for three 
years. 


We have already chronicled the honor con- 
ferred upon Dr. J. H. DeForest of the 
American Board’s staff in Japan in the pres- 
entation to him by the Japanese Emperor 
of the Order of the Rising Sun. On his 
journey from America back to his station at 
Sendai, he stopped for a brief time in Hono- 


to Jews but to all people (v. 39). The 
conditions of membership in the primitive 
Church were repentance from sin; belief in 
Jesus, “a man approved of God”; and bap- 
tism into his name as Lord and Messiah. 

3. Common life in fellowship. Mention 
the things which distinguished the new com- 
pany of believers in Jesus as the Messiah. 
There was from the first a large but indefi- 
nite number of them. They “saved them- 
selves,” that is, separated themselves in 
spirit and aims from the people of their 
time (vs. 40, 47), who lived selfishly, indif- 
ferent to the coming of their Messiah. But 
they did not become at once a separate sect. 
They worshiped in the temple as before. 
But they constantly learned from the apos- 
tles of the teaching of Jesus, they broke 
bread together at their homes, as Jesus had 
done with his disciples the evening before 
his crucifixion (vs. 42, 46). They repeated 
prayers together; and they became so united 
in sympathies and interests that they shared 
together their property (vs. 44, 45). They 
greatly enjoyed one another’s fellowship, 
were constantly conscious of the presence 
of Jesus their Lord through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and were so evidently happy 
in their life together as a company of be- 
lievers in Jesus as the Christ that others 
were attracted to them and new members 
joined them every day (v. 47). 

This picture of the first Christian com- 
munity should be clearly grasped by your 
pupils. Show them that only four simple 
conditions of membership are named; re- 
pentance for sins, especially for not having 
honored Jesus as he deserved, confession of 
the purpose of loyal obedience to him, re- 
ceiving the gift of the Holy Spirit and enter- 
ing into covenant with believers. There was 
no formal creed nor pledge. The members 
of this community found it a school to learn 
of Jesus the Christ, a fellowship to honor 
him “in the breaking of bread and the pray- 
ers,’ and a brotherhood to help one another, 
“according as any man had need.” 


lulu. One of the newspapers there printed 
the following characterization of him: John 
Hyde DeForest, restless knight errant of the 
cross in Japan, from the outset a virile 
champion of his faith, steadily forced by 
growing insight into the character of a great 
people to see with their eyes and think their 
thoughts until he becomes their interpreter 
to his own nation and stands forth today a 
Christian diplomat and statesman, bearing 
no commission from an earthly Power but 
using his modest position as a humble mis- 
sionary to bring two mighty peoples into the 
ideal friendship of large mutual undcer- 
standing. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 1 


Miss Elizabeth S. Tobey presided. Mrs. 
Joseph Cook referred to the wonderful de- 
velopments in the Turkish Empire, and to 
the little pamphlet, “Echoes of the New 
Ottoman Constitution,’ which includes pa- 
pers written after the proclamation by stu- 
dents in the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople. The last half hour was de- 
voted to consideration of the chapter upon 
Siam im the text-book, “The Nearer and 
Farther East,” under the conduct of Miss 
Stanweod. The first Friday in February 
Burma will be considered. 
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Among the New Books 


Chesterton’s Road to Orthodoxy 


All spiritual autobiographies are interest- 
ing and the English-speaking world of schol- 
ars and newspaper readers will turn with 
keen interest to the pages of Orthodogy, in 
which Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton narrates 
the intellectual processes which led him 
from agnosticism to Christian faith (Lane. 
$1.50 net). And this all the more because 
the author is a foe to mental somnolence. 
To follow him is something like following 
the hounds across a broken country—one is 
called upon at any moment for a thrilling 
leap. If this brilliancy of style forbids lazy 
reading, it does not always lend itself to 
clarity of thought. The argument would 
have been more convincing if it had been 
more simply and clearly stated. And the 
inveterate habit of turning aside for merely 
verbal contrasts and agreements which are, 
in fact, quite unrelated, pulls the reader 
(rider, we came near saying) up with a 
violent jerk once and again as the race of 
words proceeds. 

Mr. Chesterton is attracted to Christianity 
chiefly because, being the most wonderful of 
paradoxes, it fits the paradox of life. It is 
peaceful and warlike, makes a man humble 
and exalts him. Opposites are bound to- 
gether and insisted on with equal fury. “It 
separated the two ideas and then exaggerated 
them both. In one way Man was to be 
haughtier than he had ever been before; in 
another he was to be humbler than he had ever 
been before.” This will remind ‘the reader 
of Luther’s famous tract on the freedom of 
a Christian man. Materialism, pantheism 
alike end in landing thought in a prison; the 
paradoxes of faith set him free to walk with 
mystery and reverence to all eternity and to 
find the whole of life a joyous adventure. 
The pet phrases of modern thought—imma- 
nence, evolution and the rest are reprobated 
or thrown aside as cramping the spirit of 
man and ending in a kind of spiritual mad- 
house. 

To this delight in even the medievalism 
of Christian teaching, Mr. Chesterton tells 
us, he came by a process of dissatisfaction 
with the agnostic arguments and teachers of 
his boyhood. His process of faith followed 
on a progressive disillusionment.. Both the 
facts and the interpretation of the facts of 
life in the current philosophies seemed to 
him wrong. Then, suddenly, it dawned upon 
his mind that the old, commonplace, historic 
Christianity, condemned for opposite and 
contradictory reasons, was either the mad- 
dest and wickedest thing in the world, or a 
key which might be worth trying in the 
locks of doubt. And such a key he found it, 
fitting every lock in which it was tried. 

There is something bracing in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s demand of liberty for great admira- 
tions. He holds here, still, the brief for 
commonplace things which he developed so 
entertainingly in his book on Heretics. He 
says many striking things. The reader is 
now hoarse with shouting applause, and 
again depressed with lurking doubts of the 
validity of the argument. We are asked to 
give up all the results of recent theorizing 
and to accept all the decisions of historic 
theology. We are to have freedom to dream 
but not to discriminate. On these terms he 
would inevitably commit us to the papacy, 
the inquisition, invocation of saints, to 
modern miracles and spirit seances. The 
reader will wonder at the agilities of mind 
which crowd the pages with striking sen- 
tences. He will, after all, demand for him- 
self the right to make distinctions, to reject 
and affirm, and will end by thinking that 


faith needs a different champion and unbe- 
lief a more careful and disciplined critic. 
For the method so slashingly employed in 
these pages might in a mind of equal humor 
and agility be used in the defense of agnos- 
ticism and the attack upon orthodoxy. Wide 
reading the book is sure to obtain, and it 
will leave suggestions of rebellion against 
dominant philosophies and _  phraseologies 
which will be wholesome for the thinking of 
men. 


Stories for all Tastes 


A sympathetic understanding of the cus- 
toms and characters of rural French Cana- 
dian life and a profound study of the de- 
velopment of a boy’s nature from early 
childhood to young manhood make Amédée’s 
Son, by Harry James Smith (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50), a story claiming a place by 
itself and the interest of all classes of read- 
ers. The scenes are practically all laid ina 
Nova Scotia village, and any one who has 
visited that province will feel the charm of 
these descriptions and recognize the faithful- 
ness to life of the persons in the story. 

A life for a life is the theme of Jn Cal- 
vert’s Valley, by Margaret P. Montague 
(Baker & Taylor. $1.50). The idea is 
handled with ability and originality, making 
a story of more than ordinary interest. The 
scene is laid among the hills of West Vir- 
ginia in the midst of natural beauty and 
simple, wholesome, social life. The hero is 
a young lawyer from Cincinnati who be- 
comes heedlessly involved in a tragedy which 
affects several lives besides his own. Being 
led to feel that he must cast in his lot with 
the people of the valley, contact with their 
strongly individual characters gives him ex- 
periences both grave and gay. ‘These pas- 
sages at arms are described with consider- 
able power. ' 

The very spirit of the mountain region 
breathes in Judith of the Cumberlands, by 
Alice McGowan (Putnams. $1.50). In the 
preface the author tells how she gained her 
intimate knowledge of the region and its peo- 
ple. The result of her sojourn is this strong, 
realistic story of primitive love and jealousy 
and lawlessness. Perhaps to know the 
Mountain Whites is to love and respect 
them. Certainly admiration is the impres- 
sion left to the reader as he closes this book. 

The pathetic story of an ambitious mem- 
ber of an unfortunately despised race is told 
in The Tether, by Hzra S. Brudno (Lippin- 
cott. $1.50). The hero is a Jewish boy in 
Boston, son of a street peddler and never 
able to break away. from his race. By the 
aid of American friends he wins an educa- 
tion at the Latin School and Harvard. He 
is aspiring, talented, makes a name as a poet 
of ability, falls in love with an American 
girl and ends by being “strangled with his 
tether.” It is a pitiful story and wins the 
sympathy of the reader, but fails to find a 
solution of the problem. As a description of 
human tragedy it is a powerful work, real- 
istic, vivid, moving and well written. 

A vivid picture of the wrongs of Africa 
is presented in Long Odds, by Harold Bind- 
loss (Small, Maynard. $1.50). It is a tale 
of the West coast and the rubber country, 
where commercial enterprises are carried on 
by forced labor. An WHnglishman, familiar 
with the country, attempts to rescue a few 
victims of this native slavery system. In- 
numerable are the hardships endured, from 
the jungle, from hostile savages and more 
treacherous white men. Two of the best 
characters are missionaries, a Protestant 
physician and a Roman Catholic priest. It 


is a fine, strong story of heroism and adven- 
ture, with a tropical background, intensely 
realistic. The two heroines, false and true, 
are an interesting contrast. 

Albert Kinross has told the story of the 
rebellion among the Lettish peasants against 
the Russian government in Joan of Garioch 
(Macmillan. $1.50). The Count De Jar- 
nac, a Russian nobleman under an assumed 
name, buys and marries a lovely English 
girl who was engaged to the teller-of-the-tale. 
The hero immediately sets out to scour 
Europe with the laudable purpose of killing 
the husband and marrying the widow—a 
purpose hampered by his ignorance of even 
the nationality of his victim. How he runs 
the man to earth, mingles with the Letts, 
the Nihilists, the nobility of the Tsar; how 
he fights anybody and everybody, escapes 
from prison, from assassination, hears his 
true-love singing through his dungeon walls, 
and in the very last chapter succeeds in his 
purpose, doing it all with the reckless, 
debonaire grace of a swashbuckler out of the 
pages of Dumas—this must be discovered in 
the reading. Very good reading it is, too. 
Incidentally much of information concerning 
Russia, her capital, her government and her 
Baltic provinces is imparted to the reader 
during his breathless journey at the hero’s 
side. 

It takes a story like The Courage of Cap- 
tain Plum, by James Oliver Curwood 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50), to remind us of the 
stores of romantic material contained in our 
nation’s brief history. ‘The scene is laid in 
the middle of the last century, on an island 
in Lake Michigan, a Mormon stronghold. 
It was an Ishmael community, every man’s 
hand being against them. But their down- 
fall came from the long cherished vengeance 
of one of their own number. There is plenty 
of fighting, plotting, mystery and love-mak- 
ing, which make up an excellent novel of 
adventure. 


Books and Bookmen 


The publishers of  Pelowbet’s Lesson 
Notes for 1909 call our attention to an error 
in stating the price, in connection with our 
review. The volume is listed at $1.25 and 
sold in our own bookstore for 90 cents. 


The world wants information as well as 
exhortation in regard to the great moral and 
social problems. To afford this in a form 
which will be available not merely for spe- 
cialists but also for the rest of us, Rev. 
Richard Henry Edwards is sending out a 
Series of Studies in American Social Con- 
ditions, the first of which deals with The 
Liquor Problem. The plan is to state briefly 
the conditions and add material for further 
study with full references to publications. 
He is the pastor of the Congregational 
church in the Wisconsin university town of 


Madison and in close touch with the teachers 


and students. He calls upon the former for 
aid and knows how to meet the inquiries of 
the latter. The Studies are to be had from 
Mr. Edwards at his address in Madison. 


One of the most interesting towns of 
Eastern Massachusetts, for historical asso- 
ciations and good citizenship, is Dedham. 
Its story has afforded material to the pas- 
tor of its ancient church, Rev. Edward 
Huntting Rudd, for a series of historical 
discourses, Dedham’s Ancient Landmarks and 
their National Significance, which, with ap- 
propriate illustrations, make a handsome 
volume. It is not a guide-book, but an appre- 
ciation of the fine qualities of the town by 
an enthusiastic citizen and descendant of the 
town fathers of long ago. 
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A Page of Methods 


_ Practical Pointers on Church Problems 


,Co-operating Editor, Prof. G. Walter Fiske of Oberlin Theological Seminary 


‘Discovering Your Responsibilities 


Case 29. “Granted that the church should 
aim ‘to save all men and all of the man by 
all means, how shall a local church apply 
this principle to its special field and plan its 
work appropriately?” 

It is a good thing to make a diagram of 
your church’s responsibilities and activities, 
in order to interpret this question concretely, 
and. to arouse the interest of your maturer 
young people in your local problem. Get 
them to study earnestly and frankly the 
environment of their church. Make a socio- 
logical analysis of the community and find 
out in what respects the life of the people, 
the social and the moral agencies are defect- 
ive. Then tabulate the results concisely on 
paper in this fashion: On a large sheet of 
paper draw a circle at the center to repre- 
sent the church, at the heart of the com- 
munity life. Radiating from this center in 
all directions are the manifold human needs 
of the people of the town. By drawing two 
diagonal lines intersecting at right angles at 
the center of your circle, you form four 
segments of the local life and its needs. 


Let the upper segment represent the spirit- — 


ual, the lower segment the physical, the 
left segment the intellectual and the right 
the civic-social (including the industrial). 
Indicate in the proper place in this scheme 
the special local needs which your investi- 
gation has shown the need of emphasizing. 

Next draw a larger circle concentric with 
the first, to include the various auxiliary 
agencies of your church life; and a still 
larger concentric circle, indicating the field 
of all the secondary organizations outside 
the churches that are in any way serving the 
needs of the people. Indicate each in its 
proper place in one or more of the four seg- 
ments into which you have divided the local 
life on your chart. 

Now study your chart to find the gaps 
in the work of religion and charity in your 
community. You will doubtless find some 
eases of needless duplication of activity. 
You will find some social service agencies 
perhaps which the church ought to connect 
with definitely. You will probably find spe- 
cial needs which no agency is caring for. 
Let the church see to them, directly or in- 
directly, as the case demands. 

Finally, vary the angle of your four seg- 
ments, closing up the gaps, according as 
the spiritual needs and opportunities may 
predominate in your community, and the 
lower needs be less pressing. The relative 
angles will vary greatly in different kinds 
of churches and in different environments. 
No new work should be undertaken by the 
church until your social diagnosis discovers 


~~ surely the necessity for it. 


An Appatent Breach of Contract 


Case 30. A minister accepts a call by mait 
to a Congregational church a thousand miles 
distant; the contract specifying one year’s 
term of service, thereafter terminable by 
three months’ notice of either party. Now 
after fwe months of faithful service, during 
which his salary has been but half paid, he 
is notified that after three months more the 
church will not require his services. What 
remedy has the minister? 

This church is apparently committing a 
flagrant breach of contract, if the man was 
guaranteed at least a year of service. We 
are assured that there is not even a sus- 
picion of unchristian conduct on the part of 
the minister, but that his resignation is 


forced merely because he fails to “please the 
dominant faction.” It is altogether likely 
the minister could recover legal damages for 
breach of contract. But such a remedy 
might cost him more than it was worth in 
unpleasant notoriety. There is also the 
ecclesiastical remedy, the privilege of calling 
an ea#-parte council. But he is probably too 
sensitive to take the initiative in such a 
disagreeable task. It is unfortunate that 
he is not installed, for then the church would 
be obliged to call a dismissing council any- 
way, and fearing this, would have treated 
him better. Under the circumstances it is 
doubtless best for him quietly to acquiesce 
and retire to another field as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

However, if the facts are as stated, such 
a church deserves severe censure. Lacking 
a council, the Congregational Association of 
Churches and Ministers, which includes this 
church in its fellowship, might well inves- 
tigate the case, and unless the church can 
justify its action, it ought to be severely 
censured, perhaps even removed from fel- 
lowship. 


The Church Calendar Again 


Rey. A. F. Newton, North Leominster, 
Mass., writes, “Please put the party who 
asked question 22 into communication with 
me and I will tell them how to have a cal- 
endar like the inclosed for less than $25 per 
year.” The attractive folder inclosed was 
printed on pages one and four, and the in- 
side pages typewritten and manifolded 
neatly. The pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Toledo, Rev. Matthew Mullen, prints his 
own calendar and makes it quite an effective 
helper in his work, as well as a witness to 
his versatility. Another Ohio pastor, Rev. 
C. E. Keller of York, issues monthly a six- 
page folder with complete announcement of 
topics and appointments and a special page 
of plans, indicating a progressive country 
church. 

The Christian Fraternity 


Case 31. “What is the Christian Benev- 
olence Association?” 

In connection with our discussion a few 
months ago on “fraternalizing the church,” 
correspondence appeared concerning this 
unique organization. It has recently changed 
its name to “The Christian Fraternity.” 
It is a “non-secret, interdenominational, 
Christian fraternity,’’ the local branches of 
which are called “Households,” organized in 
connection with local churches, on the broad 
platform of the “extension of practical, ap- 
plied Christianity.” It admits to member- 
ship only evangelical church members. 

Besides a varied and excellent fraternal 
program, much of which the church might 
undertake directly, this fraternity has devel- 
oped the additional feature of classified in- 
surance, with sick, accident, funeral and 
death benefits. The rates seem to be sufii- 
ciently high to be on a business basis, and 
the promoters are Christian laymen of good 
standing in Omaha, where the home office 
is located. The plan is indorsed by Rev. 
H. A. Johnson of New York, Dr. B. B. 
Tyler of Denver and others. 

Naturally the question to be determined is 
the financial backing secured in the form of 
a reserve or emergency fund. If the Fra- 
ternity depends solely upon current monthly 
assessments, steady increase in expenses is 
likely, as has been the history of so many 
similar plans for fraternal insurance. We 
welcome, however, every evidence that Chris- 


tian laymen are awaking to the fact that the 
church has suffered in the past from its 
failure to minister to the social and fra- 
ternal needs of men, In proportion as you 
fraternalize the church you will win the 
modern manhood. Men are hungry for - 


brotherliness and they go where they can 
find it. 


A Church Business Manager 


Epworth Memorial Church in Cleveland, 
one of the largest Methodist churches in 
Ohio, has recently invented the plan of 
hiring the full time of an experienced busi- 
ness man to act as “executive secretary, to 
work next the pastor and assume charge, 
under his direction, of the business end of 
the church.” he pastor, Dr. W. M. Tippy, 
thus writes us of the duties of the new posi- 
tion: “To direct the business of the church 
office, which is open daily at office hours; to 
assume charge of the church finances and 
collect the benevolences; to take over the 
advertising, subscriptions and publishing of 
the church paper; to act as secretary for the 
official board; to direct the charities of the 
church, with all accounts and employment; 
and to assist the pastor in directing the so- 
cieties of the church. He is assisted by a 
trained office woman as stenographer and 
bookkeeper.” 

The first incumbent of this new office 
is a lay member of the church, universally 
trusted and liked, who has had a broad busi- 
ness experience as “credit-man” in the larg- 
est grocery firm in Cleveland. Both pastor 
and official board indorse this plan heartily 
and assert that the executive secretary is a 
more valuable helper than an assistant pas- 
tor, for the latter looks forward to a church 
of his own, needs practice in preaching and 
is seldom trained in business. 

The next Page of Methods will discuss the 
case previously submitted, on the young peo- 
ple’s problem in the church. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW 
(The Springfield Union) 


The average minister, when he goes into 
politics, makes a mess of it. Despite his 
high regard for truth he seems unable to 
handle a political subject without exaggera- 
tion. If office holders are not always all 
that they should be, he magnifies their de- 
fects, and overlooks their virtues. If he be- 
lieves that the saloon works harm to the 
community, he seeks to get it abolished by 
making the evil appear worse than it is. 
The effect of intemperate statements from 
those that should be most careful to talk 
temperately frequently leaves nothing to 
show for honest zeal and well-meant en- 
deavor. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW 
(The Pilot) 


If each individual arranges his own affairs 
with God directly, why waste money on 
meeting houses and men to lecture in them? 
It is cheaper to do it all yourself. This is 
a condition and no theory, and so the min- 
ister, finding his occupation gone, is attempt- 
ing to recover his lost prestige by encroach- 
ing upon the physician’s domain. This is 
the true,inwardness of the Hmmanuel move- 
ment. 


A New Street in the Newest Town 
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Above the dam at Dolby 


~The Newest New England Town 


The newest New England town is Hast 
Millinocket, the product of a great industry. 
The Northern Paper Trust had made Milli- 
nocket by its great plant on the Penobscot. 
Ten and twenty miles below, the managers 
saw the further profits to be won from this 
river and bordering forests. At Dolby an 
immense dam sixty feet in height was con- 
structed. This abundance of water power 
made an immense lake by which the logs are 
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GREGORY 


floated to their destination. A spur of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad skirts this 
lake and passes on two miles to Hast Milli- 
nocket. 

In the spring of 1907 the visitor found 
nothing here but forest, swamp and tangled 
underbrush. Today he finds a strictly up- 
to-date town of nearly 1,200 inhabitants. 
The streets were arranged like those of a 
typical Western town, broad and straight. 
To be sure of the best water, an artesian 
well, 200 feet deep, was dug and gives an 
abundance of this For conven- 
ience and protection a system of water works 
was promptly installed. At  Millinocket 
every tree was cut down, leaving the place as 
bare as a town. East Millinocket 
has saved them, greatly enhancing the beauty 
of the place. 


necessity. 


prairie 


The process of evolution has been interest- 
ing. The 
date in 
comfortable, 
architecturally. 
of Italy’’'-in that 
houses from which he good rent. 
This is the spirit of the place. The public 
senool building cost $23,000, and contains the 
most improyed lighting, heating and ventilat- 
ing system. 

Among the enterprising individuals 
in this enterprising town is Rey. J. C. Greg- 
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By Rev. Roy B. Guild 


ory. As pastor of the Congregational church 
at Mlillinocket, he became intensely inter- 
ested in the newborn neighbor. He became 
a missionary, combining work here with that 
at Medway. The Maine Home Miss‘onary 
Society accepted its responsibility, asking the 
Millinocket church to surrender its pastor. 
Mr. Gregory proved to be a splendid pioneex. 
The first services were held by the roadside. 
It was more than a coincidence that this 
meeting should be held in the open space 
near where they were drilling for water. It 
was the water of life the missionary was 
offering to the people. As the drills worked 
night and day, Sunday included, the ccn- 
fusion and noise were embarrassing. But 
Mir. Gregory had formed a ‘nucleus. 

With this nucleus he moyed to a shack 
boarding house. Success crowned the effort 
but compelled them to move to a _ larger 
building. The next abiding place was the 
Company's boarding house. This was aban- 
doned for larger quarters when it became 
time to organize a Sunday school. ‘he 
clatter of dishes and cooking utensils, for 
meals had to be prepared, were not con- 
ducive to attention to things spiritual. 

In the process of evolution the large com- 
pany store was completed and the old shack 
abandoned and doomed to destruction. Mr. 
Gregory put in a plea which was granted, 
and the church had a home. ‘The ladies’ 
society now had something to do. The floor 
was covered with canvas -donated by the 
paper company. ‘The shelves were torn down 
and conyerted into pews; paper from the 
mill was used to cover the walls; curtains 
were draped at the windows, a large and 
steadily growing Sunday school was organ- 


ized, then a young people’s society, now in 
a flourishing condition. As the room could 
accommodate 200, some rousing meetings 
were held. Here enthusiasm was generated 
for the new church home. In contrast to so 
many new Western towns, one of the pleas- 
antest facts to be noted is the lack of de- 
nominational rivalry. Cordial relations exist 
between Catholic and Protestant. The com- 
mittees on comity declared this to be a Con- 
gregational field because of the proximity to 
the church at Medway. The two could be 
cared for by one efficient pastor. Other 
denominations, if the Congregationalists do 
their duty, will not organize churehes. For 
this reason, the Maine Missionary Society 
urged the Church Building Society to make 
generous loans and grants, which has been 
done, that an adequate chureh might be 
erected. 

The pastor therefore planned a building 
which so pleased the people of civic pride 
that every one joined generously in the sub- 
scription. In its green background, this 
brown-stained, white-trimmed edifice is a joy 
to the eye and to the heart. Labor troubles 
over the signing of the new contracts in 
the mills have made the work difficult, but 
have not prevented the suecessful comple- 
tion of a commodious church home. 

The mill is grinding 1,000,000 feet of logs 
a month into pulp. One hundred and twenty 
tons of this paper passes out from between 
the rolls each day; 250 persons are given 
employment. -For the sake of these and their 
families the Congregationalists have built a 
plant into which are to-.be received these 
toilers, to be turned out useful citizens of 


our country and of the Kingdom. 


The New Congregational Church, East Millinocket 
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~ Boston 


Pushing Foreign Missions 


A strong committee, of which Samuel 
Usher is chairman and Rey. George A. Hall, 
secretary, is trying to secure the co-operation 
of every member of the churches of Greater 
Boston in raising $140,000 for foreign mis- 
sions in place of the $80,000 given last year. 
Members of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board are responding to requests 
to speak at individual churches or before 
men’s classes and clubs. Already the church 
in Newtonville, Rey. J. T.. Stocking, pastor, 
has voted to assume the cost of maintaining 
a station of the American Board, which 
means the raising of $1,100.. The church in 
Brighton is planning not only to lift its con- 
tributions to foreign missions, but to all of 
the home missionary societies. This is as it 
should be. 


Bright Outlook in East Boston 


Not for years have the members of Mav- 
erick Church, East Boston, faced better 
prospects for a united and successful work. 
Contributing and no doubt inspiring the 
new enthusiasm are the two energetic young 
workers who have assumed charge during 
the past month. After service as assistant 
to Dr. Campbell Morgan and experience 
among the London toilers, Rev. Wayland 
Patterson comes to add his wisdom and in- 
fluence to the problems of this community. 
Associated with him is Rey. A. R. Williams, 
a graduate of Hartford Seminary, who is 
no less fitted for these peculiar opportunities. 
He is highly recommended as one of the 
Seminary’s best men in this line of work, 
and has enjoyed considerable study abroad. 
Already the effect of the new leadership is 
evident in the growing attendance at sery- 
ices, particularly on Sunday evening, and in 
the added enrollment to the Sunday school. 
No small credit for the new order must in- 
evitably come to Rev. J. H. Denison of 
Central Church, Boston, whose persistence 
and energetic courage has continued not- 
withstanding many obstacles. 


Christian Socialism, Real Socialism, and So Forth 


. Taking up again the threads of their re- 
cent seminar, the ministers gave themselves 
an opportunity to study their relation to the 
great movement of socialism last Monday. 
The phrase, “Christian Socialism,’”’ drew con- 
siderable attention; Drs. Berle and Cady 
took exception to the coupling of the terms, 


while others found sufficient justification in’ 


the idea to defend it. The general attitude 
toward the subject and its problems was one 
of intense sympathy, and Dr. Cady of Dor- 
chester took occasion to deplore the “‘piti- 
able” coldness of President Eliot’s late ad- 
dress before the Boston Economic Club. His 
distinction between the protest and the pro- 
gram of socialism was also a noteworthy 
contribution to the morning’s discussion. 
In that the present social order is a 
grievous disappointment to its most intelli- 
’ gent members, Dr. Berle of Shawmut Church 
felt that it was a failure. His solution of 
the new day was in the “daring” of the in- 
dividual Christian to apply Christ’s princi- 
ples to everyday life. Dr. C. HB. Beals of 
the American Peace Society indicated some 
of the great tasks of the coming century, 
and in noting current trends, felt that where 
the church was separated from the vital 
thought of the day, just so far was it losing 
influence. Rey. H. W. Kimball of Bast 
Weymouth felt that the effect of present in- 
dustrial injustice upon Christian living must 
be recognized and that therefore the church 
ought to study the application of its princi- 
ples to this phase of the social order. 
contributors to the discussion cited illustra- 
tions substantiating this relation of the 
chureh to the movement. Among the other 
suggestions, only that of Sec. S. W. Dike of 


' 


-Congregationalists 


Other . 
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the National Divorce Reform League urged 
a thoroughgoing study of institutional funda- 
mentals. This accepted, the emphasis on 
the value of personal character and Chris- 
tian preparation will no doubt. come to its 
best expression. 


Professor Vernon’s First Sunday in Brookline 


Dr. A. W. Vernon put in a strenuous Sun- 
day at Harvard Church, Brookline, it being 
the first time he has preached there since he 
was chosen pastor. ‘Two sermons, a com- 
munion service, attendance upon the Sunday 
school and the Young People’s Society and a 
talk to the Men’s Brotherhood left little time 
for rest. A large congregation greeted him 
in the morning, when his theme was the 
Simplicity that is in Christ. He lifted the 
whole question of personal indulgences in 
this or that form of amusement up to the 
high level of the relation of the disciple to 
Christ, and urged that “this leaning toward 
Christ’”’ should be the deciding factor in 
every situation. In the evening his subject 
was Some Hesitant Thoughts in the Presence 
of the Harthquake. Dr. Vernon will be in- 
stalled Jan. 28. 


They of Italy 


According to the latest information there 
are in Boston over 30,000 Italian born. 
Thus a Jarge proportion of the city’s popula- 
tion is stricken through the calamity that 
has come to the homeland. They live chiefly 
in the North End and the congested districts 
of East Boston, where between five and eight 
thousand are located. In this latter section 
support an interesting 
mission under the care of Mrs. Blanche S. 
Mowry. Sunday school and sewing, kinder- 
garten and sloyd classes are maintained. 
Sunday evenings Rev. John G. May preaches 
in the native tongue, and he and Mrs. May 
are doing effective parochial work. While 
the fathers and mothers are not readily 
drawn to these Protestant endeavors, the 
children are attracted in large numbers. Mr. 
McLean, an Andover student, has lately be- 
gun a children’s service of large promise. 
The sons of Italy and their families are also 
the object of interest on the part of many 
individual churches. The City Missionary 
Society extends help occasionally. At the 
North End the Methodist Church is carrying 
forward a successful ministry. 


For Young Women Wage-Earners 


A Universalist minister, Rev. George L. 
Perin, D. D., has stuck to one great objective 
so tenaciously that he now has the great sat- 
isfaction of having raised $100,000 to endow 
the Franklin Square House at the South 
End, where four hundred girls and young 
women find a safe and happy home at a 
moderate cost for board. This is one of the 
indirect by-products of .the Every Day 
Church that Dr. Perin maintained on Shaw- 
mut Avenue for a number of years before it 
was deemed best to move to Brookline. The 
institution on Franklin Square now becomes 
a permanent force for the help of many. 
Thus does institutional work sometimes bear 
unexpected fruit. 


New York 


Prosperity at Plymouth Church 


Dr. Hillis’s people have concluded a busy 
year with the unveiling of three more memo- 
rial windows. A second series, to be com- 
pleted by next fall, will continue the His- 
tory of Civil and Religious Liberty. One 
of them, in memory of Roger Williams, will 
be the gift of Lord Northcliffe. Dr. Hillis 
has also received a large sum toward the 
Beecher memorial, from a boyhood friend. 
The three windows unveiled last month rep- 
resent Harriet’ Beecher Stowe and higher 
education for women; Abraham Lincoln, the 
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emancipator; and Henry Ward Beecher, 
patriot and preacher. The first of the three 
windows was dedicated in memory of Mrs. 
S. V. White. The other two were sub- 
scribed by a multitude of small gifts, and 
the eight windows yet to come by families 
long connected with this church, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott preached the sermon on the Three 
Prophets of Puritanism: Calvin, Wesley and 
Beecher. Introducing him Dr. Hillis said 
that Dr. Abbott had permanently changed 
the thinking of the young preachers of the 
nation, and developed Beecher’s ideas more 
clearly than Beecher himself. 

During the year, Plymouth has further 
developed its varied activities. It conducts 
a Spanish settlement on Henry Street, an 
Italian one on Front Street, and is now 
acquiring property for the building of a new 
Mayflower Mission. The total membership 
is now 2,232, of whom eighty-five have been 
members for over forty-three years. Con- 
gregations continue to be large, but the 
changing character of the neighborhood and 
the much increased cost of the various in- 
stitutions now make a large endowment a 
necessity. The idea of a double pastorate 
has been definitely abandoned, though Dr. 
Hillis was willing to relinquish his entire 
salary in order to secure an adequate helper. 


Clinton Avenue Sings to Tune ‘‘ Boynton’”’ 


One of the oldest members of Clinton 
Avenue has written a hymn tune, which 
was promptly printed and sung by the 
church. The tune is appropriately named 
Boynton—it goes with a swing, can be sung 
to many eight-lines hymns in our books, and 
is recommended to soporific congregations. 
Clinton Avenue Church is in the spirit of 
praise these days, having closed a year of 
increasing success. The great gain is not 
seen so much in statistics, which cannot 
properly measure the consolidation of church 
interests, as in the steady increase of family 
pewholders, the deeper spiritual fervor of 
the members, the enlarging number of young 
people, many of them attracted by Dr. 
Boynton’s chaplaincy at neighboring schools, 
and the other evidences of permanent growth. 

The cost of the work of the foreign pas- 
tors, Rev. and Mrs. Porter, was raised in a 
single offering of $2,200. By a more ade- 
quate system the church expects to increase 
its financial support, and still further de- 
velop its benevolent work. The work of the 
two chapels is in process of reorganization. 


Central Church has Remarkable Year 


The crisis induced. by Dr. Cadman’s pos- 
sible removal last year stirred up all de- 
partments in this great church, so that in 
every direction there has been gratifying 
progress. At the end of fifty-five years the 
roll has reached almost to 2,500 members 
still active. Three persons are charged with 
the duty, week by week, of keeping the roll 
correct, so that meaningless names are 
dropped. Rev. H. J. Chidley of Union Semi- 
nary is at the head of the Bible school work, 
with a membership of 1,000. Under Rev. 
H. L. Everett, St. Paul’s Chapel work is 
steadily advancing. It has a school of 350, 
and one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the borough, with a splendid corner site for 
the future church edifice. Its people, and 
also those of the entire church, are mourn- 
ing the sudden decease of the layman Mr. 
William G. Hoople, to whose energy and 
foresight St. Paul’s existence is largely due. 
He has been the only superintendent of the 
Bible school with which the work began, 
and practically an assistant pastor of St. 
Paul’s parish. Central Church also has the 
largest Chinese Bible school in the city, with 
130 members. 

While its former branch, Bethesda, is now 
an independent church, Central maintains a 
sympathetic oversight and is helping in the 
peculiar difficulties that just now confront 


that parish. The women’s work at Central 
6 
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is carried on by 660 ladies, whose missionary 
contributions reached the fine total of $7,500. 
As a result of Dr. Cadman’s decision to stay 
at Central, the men of the church are com- 
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mitted to a wide and aggressive policy of 
which the new parish house is but one indi- 
cation. The Men’s Union is expected to 
bring a thousand men into active concerted 
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work for the Kingdom of God. Dr. Cad- 
man says he was never so much encouraged 
as at present. 

SYDNEY. 


From the Northwest 


President Northrop Resigns 


The good people of the Northwest were 
greatly surprised lately to read of the resig- 
nation of our great college president. When 
the actual document was laid before the 
Board of Regents of the University there 
was such feeling among the members, some 
of whom were Dr. Northrop’s old students, 
that no further business could be done and 
a recess was declared. Few men can look 
back on such a life’s work as has been the 
happy lot of Cyrus Northrop at the Minne- 
sota State University and few men in such 
a position are as widely honored and Joved. 
In twenty-five years to have seen an almost 
unknown institution grow to be third in the 
nation in number of students, and the single 
lone building on the campus multiply into 
more than a score of stately structures is 
something; but to have given the high tone 
of his own great religious faith and to have 
left that mark on thousands of his “boys and 
girls,’ means vastly more for this great 
Northwest. We all rejoice that he has con- 
sented to serve for a number of months 
longer. 


Civic Federation 


In both St. Paul and Minneapolis “Good- 
citizen” effort is having to fight authorities 
inclined to truckle to the outlawed traffiecs. 
In the municipal election, early in 1908, the 
rigid law-and-order element in St. Paul was 
beaten, though not badly, by the lax adminis- 
tration element which hid behind a mayor- 
alty candidate of respectable character and 
made virtuous promises, which deceived 
some of the elect. Once in office, however, 
pretense was thrown off and the saloon ele- 
ment given the rewards of victory in easy- 
going law enforcement. But the Civic 
League appealed to the attorney-general, a 
stanch upholder of the law for both big and 
little, who insisted that the mayor either en- 
force the law or stand impeachment. For a 
time there was a show of obedience, but 
shortly the saloon men were allowed their 
way. Just now the Civic League is moving 
again and Attorney-General Young is giving 
them hearty backing. 
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Fifth Avenue Church, Minneapolis 


The widespread temperance movement in 
Minnesota will undoubtedly culminate this 
winter in a county option law, and a fight 
for life on the part of the breweries and 
their saloons. Back~ of this strong senti- 
ment lies years of patient work by the Anti- 
saloon League, which has indeed wrought 
along practical lines. Rev. Dr. Palmer is 
the efficient sec¥etary of this Minnesota 
work, and I understand that $25,000 was 
expended the last year in a campaign cover- 
ing nearly every county of the state. 


A Tlinneapolis Dedication 


Dee. 20 was a high day for Fifth 
Avenue Church, Minneapolis, for it then 
rededicated to the service of the Lord the 
rebuilt edifice, a property worth $40,000. 
This has been one of our smaller churches, 
but in the last ten years, under Rey. J. BH. 
Smith and Rev. W. H. Nugent, the organ- 
ization has grown until it is one of our 
largest and most important fields. On dedi- 
cation day, Dr. Frank G. Smith of Warren 
Avenue Church, Chicago, gave two able ad- 
dresses, and in the afternoon service the 
neighboring pastors from other denomina- 
tions and several of our leading Congrega- 
tional ministers participated. The attend- 
ance at all three services overflowed the 
ample accommodations. A pleasing feature 
of the morning service was the reception of 
thirty-two new members and the baptism of 
the pastor’s little child. 

During Dr. Nugent’s two years in’ this 
church, a remarkable record has been made 
by the addition of 217 names to the roll of 
the church. There has been no special re- 
vival interest, and this large accession has 
been due almost wholly to the activity of 
this young pastor. ‘The rebuilding of the 
church and the purchase of a new pipe organ 
has cost $20,000, but under the enthusiasm 
of good congregations and rapidly increasing 
membership this has been a_ possibility 
among a people of moderate means. 


Missionary Work 


On Dec. 27 the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society helped to lay 


the foundations of a city church in Minne- 
apolis. The city has just completed a twelve- 
room school building in North Minneapolis 
in a section wholly unsupplied with church 
privileges. The opportunity may be under- 
stood when it is said that nearly 500 chil- 
dren attend this public school. With the 
assistance of a worthy deacon and several 
young men, a vacant store building was 
rented and a service announced through the 
neighborhood. The building was filled to 
overflowing at the organization service and, 
under the unusual name of William Penn 
Sunday school, the beginning is made for 
what will doubtless be within a twelyemonth 
the twenty-fourth Congregational church in 
Minneapolis. Such a work was promoted in 
St. Paul a year ago, and at this holiday sea- 
son a happy church and pastor and a large 
Sunday school held a joyous Christmas fes- 
tival in their fine house of worship. The 
Sunday School Society is doing a distinct 
and valuable work for Christ’s Kingdom and 
the denomination which the churches will be 
slow to either relinquish or subordinate. 


Missionary Visit 


At First Church, Minneapolis, President 
Northrop recently paid a high tribute to the 
intellectual worth and spiritual power of the 
men in foreign lands laboring under the 
American Board. The address might have 
been called “The evolution of the mission- 
ary,’ and the occasion was a reception to 
President and Mrs. Merrill of Central Tur- 
key College in the old home church. Dr. 
Merrill has awakened great interest and 
some surprise, as he has been induced to tell 
of the dignity and the broad work at whose 
head he stands. Just now the work of such 
an institution in the new era in Turkish his- 
tory has marvelous opportunity, and “John” 
Merrill’s friends rejoice at the good Provi- 
dence which has put such a man and such @ 
work in the battle for a Christian Turkey. 


.A Bit of History 


Some fifty years ago Rev. Jeremiah 
Barnes ministered in the name of Congrega- 
tionalism to the little frontier towns of 
Cannon Falls and Northfield. In this mis- 
sionary home grew up a son, A. S. Barnes, 
who later made his fortune in New York 
and founded the well-known publishing 
house. Northfield became the seat of Carle- 
ton College and at Cannon Falls the other 
day Dr. S. B. Nelson, Rev. C. A. Hilton and 
Rey. E. B. Dean met to help pastor Vincent 
dedicate a beautiful stone church, modern in 
all its equipment. A tablet to the memory 
of Rey. Jeremiah Barnes was unveiled by 
his daughter, Mrs. Hillman. Mr, A. S. 
Barnes was the largest contributor to this 
memorial edifice. ‘Their works do follow 
them.” = 


Yankton’s Influence 


When Joseph Ward sought gifts from 
Massachusetts for Yankton College twenty 
years ago, he promised that his school should 
be a real factor in making Dakota a com- 
monwealth whose dominant forces should be 
Christian. Although he never lived to see 
the full result of those arduous years, we in 
this later day can bear witness to the ful- 
fillment. The recent moral victories in South 
Dakota have been possible largely through 
the influence of the College, and the Hast 
may feel itself a partner in making that part 
of a great nation which lay beyond its own 
borders. 
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Yankton College, by additions to its fac- 
ulty and the steady development of the 
course of study, both in breadth and height, 
is becoming a big factor educationally, 
socially, politically, and religiously far be- 
yond the borders of the great state to which 
_ it primarily ministers. Yet Yankton is still 
in the making, and needs broad help and 


sympathy in its development under President 


Warren. 


Educational Influence of Carleton 


One can hardly go about a state like Min- 
nesota for twenty years without a profound 
impression of the religious note in higher 
education. Carleton College, our Minnesota 
Northfield influence, for forty years has been 
sending Christian graduates into scores of 


Tloderator Macfiillan in His Home Church 


Our present moderator has not attempted 
to continue the precise forms of activity be- 
tween sessions which his clerical predeces- 
sors, Drs. Bradford and Gladden, inaugu- 
rated, but the record of his itinerary and 
appointments would show that he shares the 
generous views of the office which mark a 
new era in our denominational development. 
“The moderator has no duties between the 
sessions, but he has many privileges of serv- 
ice.’ This is the way in which Mr. Mac- 
Millan is pleased to state his conception of 
the relation of the moderator to the churches 
between sessions. Without a complete ac- 
count of his journeyings and special ad- 
dresses, I am quite certain that he speaks 
in public as often as any minister in a Chi- 
cago pulpit and his nights spent in a sleeping 
ear would make a good record for a bishop. 
His activities are not all within the Congre- 
gational circle. Four times of late he has 
appeared on Presbyterian programs, and in 
this time of new plans of union these atten- 
tions to the churches next of kin are impor- 
tant. In two addresses before representative 
Presbyterian gatherings, there were sugges- 
tions of an interesting courtship. 

But the senior deacon of Leavitt Street 
Church has stern convictions concerning his 
duty to his home church on Sunday morn- 
ings. There the MacMillan pew in a side 
aisle is almost as certain to have a man at 
its head as before he was layman-at-large. 
When the lesson is read and the text given 
out, Mr. MacMillan maintains the excellent 
Scotch custom of following the minister with 
the open Bible. His intentness in hearing 
the sermon has, perhaps, been a factor in 
making Leavitt Street Church the best com- 

-pany of listeners with whom it has been my 

privilege to worship in Chicago. Morning 
service here is followed by ten minutes for 
social greetings. In this friendly, family 
church the perfunctory hand shaking of pas- 
tor and committee at the entrances is hap- 
pily dispensed with. The social spirit is as 
pervasive as the atmosphere, 

The strains of the opening hymn in the 


adjacent Sunday school room is the call for. 


' @ new assembly in the auditorium, with Mr. 
MacMillan in charge. For forty minutes, 
with folded arms and in an easy, conversa- 
tional tone, Mr. MacMillan talked concerning 
the Acts of the Apostles. It was a preview 
of the book as a whole, preparatory to a 
detailed study. I have heard such introduc- 
tions in theological seminaries, but never one 
more weighty in matter or more clearly put 
‘and happily phrased. The teacher had reck- 
-oned with the problems of the higher critics 
and solved them with the saving common 
‘sense of which fame in scholastic circles is 
no guarantee. He interpreted the ancient 
Pentecost by what he knew of the great 
‘wevival in Chicago under Moody in 1877. 
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growing cities and villages, to become leaders 
in the character and development of their 
communities. Without a president this year, 
Carleton is moving smoothly along in college 
work under the direction of a faculty com- 
mittee with the able and tactful dean, Dr. 
Wilson, at the head. 


From Fargo College 


We hear from Fargo College these days 
great accounts of achievements on the foot- 
ball field, where they have won the cham- 
pionship of the state. Take the admixture 
of sturdy races, American, Scandinavian and 
German; let the development take place on 
the wide prairies of this plateau state; 
breathe in North Dakota ozone and face for 
twelve months the almost continuous breezes 


Chicago 


He showed how discrepancies in the narra- 
tive had their parallel in the testimony of 
witnesses in late cases in the federal courts 
filed in his own office.’ He gave his hearers 
good intellectual exercise for half an hour— 
but that was not all. In the closing moments 
he touched on things personal and vital in 
the life of the church and the lessons of the 
last Sabbath of the year and brought every 
heart to the mood of prayer. When he 


-called upon one of his fellow-deacons to lead 


in a closing moment of devotion, every heart 
was tender. 


The Coming Co-operative Campaign 


The committee of the interior for the Co- 
operative Campaign of the American Board, 
the American Missionary Association ‘and 
the Home Missionary Society, Secretaries 
A. N. Hitchcock and George H. Hall, with 
Dr. T. O. Douglass of Iowa, are diligently 
preparing the way for the public meetings 
scheduled to begin next month. Word comes 
from our missionary headquarters in the 
East: ‘‘We believe we shall have the sympa- 
thy and aid of all friends of missions in all 
our churches.” 

The co-operative effort is approved. The 
launching of the Apportionment Plan pre- 
cludes anything at this time except a united 
appeal. But a special campaign for $500,000 
to extinguish debts of three societies will 
hinder the hearty acceptance of the appor- 
tionment idea unless there is a common 
understanding that this plan will provide in 
advance for the ordinary expenses of mission- 
ary administration. In no society can the 
standard set mean the opportunities for 
extension—for these are limitless both in the 
home and foreign field. The Apportionment 
Plan means that the churches in union will 
have a pledge test to work upon and that the 
various missionary agencies will sternly re- 
solve to live within the income for which 
there is a somewhat certain basis of expec- 
tation. 

If it is understood that this is a last 
supreme effort to enable the societies to 
attain a new. and better basis of business 
administration, there will be large measure 
of sympathy and aid in the Interior. The 
constant recurrence of debts in our mission- 
ary agencies is disheartening to the loyal 
people of the churches as well as to the sec- 
retaries of the societies and their helpers on 
the field. So much misery is in the Ameri- 
can home and in the average church from 
not adhering to the pay-as-you-go policy that 
its neglect in missionary administration will 
touch the friend of missions in the wrong 
spot. 

Honoring the Prairie Fathers 

Dec. 21, while the Pilgrim folks of Chi- 
cago were celebrating, in the banquet hall of 
the Auditorium, the Forefathers’ Day festi- 
val of the Congregational Club, a company 
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which sweep across those vast stretches and 
you get a stalwart body of young men and 
women who are to be heard from not only 
in athletics but in intellectual achievement 
as well. Fargo College has steadily graded 
its work until now a student can pass from 
its classes to Hastern colleges on even terms. 

Dill Hall, named for Hon. James H. Dill 
of New York, and devoted to science, is the 
latest building on the Fargo campus, but the 
erection of the Carnegie college library and 
literature building is anticipated for the 
present year. President Vittum is endeavor- 
ing to secure an adequate endowment as a 
basis for the large growth that is already 
upon the college. 

Ropert P. HERRICK. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


of people in Jacksonville, not forgetful of 
the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, were paying 
special honor to the Prairie fathers and 
mothers who, three-quarters of a century 
ago, steered their sailless schooners overland 
into the heart of Illinois, bringing with them 
into the Western wilderness “laws, freedom, 
truth and faith in God.” While we in Chi- 
cago were singing the Morefathers’ hymn, the 
banqueters in Jacksonville were singing ILIli- 
nois. Congregationalism in Morgan County 
was making history twenty-five years before 
it came to itself in Chicago. I am told that 
it was the seed sowing of Illinois College 
and First Congregational Church, always 
closely allied with it, which in the sixties 
saved Southern Illinois to the union. Cer- 
tainly these institutions were a powerful 
factor in creating the sentiment which sup- 
ported Abraham Lincoln in the local contests 
which brought him into the arena of national 
polities. 

The celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of First Church began on Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20. Dr. J. B. Fairbank, 
former pastor, assisted in the opening devo- 
tions. A commemorative sermon was 
preached by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., 
born in the home of the first president of 
Illinois College, the same year the church 
was founded. Of the history in which both 
the speaker and his father had honorable 
part, I will attempt no résumé; but this 
statement of principles is significant: ‘This 
chureh was primarily a laymen’s movement 
for religious freedom and an opportunity to 
express their convictions as to the unity of 
the church of Christ. The only creed re- 
quired was credible evidence of Christian 
character.” In the afternoon Rey. Dr. F. S. 
Hayden, dean of the college and former pas- 
tor of the church, presided. Greetings from 
other local churches brought out a tribute of 
unique service for Christian unity by the 
separatists who in 1833 founded the “Inde- 
pendent Church of Christ.” Its early his- 
tory through many years of struggle with 
poverty until the ministry of Dr. Truman 
M. Post gave it something of prestige and 
power, was told at the evening service by 
Judge H. P. Kirby. 

At the church camp-fire on Monday after- 
noon, Mrs. Julia W. Carter, whose name has 
been for sixty-six years on the rolls, pre- 
sided. On the evening of Forefathers’ Day 
came the banquet, with nearly 800 people 
about the tables. Rey. R. O. Post, D.D., 
acted as toastmaster. In the after-dinner 
speaking, Mrs. Clara Adams Lippincott ex- 
tolled the virtues of the Prairie mothers, and 
told how loyal they were to the church, to 
one another, and to the cause of the down- 
cast and oppressed. Rev. Allen A. Tanner 
of Alton (son of President Tanner) told how 
the Prairie Fathers were often criticised for 
their liberality in trying to stand for the 
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“simple Christianity which Christ taught.” 
The special guest of honor, Hon. T. C. Mac- 
Millan of Chicago, said many things worthy 
of the occasion; but one utterance was espe- 
cially significant. Applying the principles of 
the Prairie Fathers to the problems of today 
he said: “The time has come to change front 
in our statements of belief. Canvass your 
statement of belief and put nothing into it 
which Jesus did not put in. Be silent where 
Jesus is silent and then say to the world, 
‘Come in.” This was the dominant ideal of 
the Prairie Fathers and the Pilgrim Fathers 
before them, but while Calvin ruled the mind 


Why Does It Cure 


Not because it is Sarsaparilla, 
but because it is a medicine of 
peculiar merit, composed of more 
than twenty different remedial 
agents effecting phenomenal 
cures of troubles of the blood, 
stomach, liver and bowels. 

Thus Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrof- 
ula, eczema, anemia, catarrh, nervous- 
ness, that tired feeling, dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, and builds up the system. 


Get it today in the usual liquid form or in 
chocolated ‘tablet form called Sarsatabs. 


Speakers for Temper- 
ance, No License and 
Lincoln Centenary Ad- 
dresses will be fur- 


nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JupDSsOoN Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to KF, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunda: 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles nh. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAn’s Board OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss HE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home See’y. 


THm® WOMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRipnp SOcIEry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Without us they 
Af Bee Oh 


they could not attain it. 
are not made perfect. 


Gleanings 


Armour Mission, in the care of Rey. J. W. F. 


Davies, is using a completely graded course of” 


lessons with forty-eight teachers. An interest- 
ing feature of Mr. Davies’s work is a confirma- 
tion class and a children’s church. 


A Christmas service was held in the St. 
Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church, with seven 
of the neighboring Protestant ministers, in- 
cluding Dr. Milligan of our Leavitt Street 
Church, in the chancel- with Bishop Fallows. 


Rev. Clifford Snowden of St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Church has been taking a hand in 
politics as judge of elections. The report of 
the Grand Jury that ‘there has not been an 
honest election in Chicago for years’ does not 
apply to his district. 


A “Go Ye Out” band of fifty workers has 
been organized in Waveland Avenue Church, 
which has already made over 1,000 calls upon 
families in the parish. Twenty accessions to 
membership were made in the first three 
months of Rev. P. W. Yarrow’s pastorate. 


A Boys’ Brigade of forty members is the 
latest organization in the church at Hinsdale. 
Dr. C. T. Brown is fortunate in having for 
military instructor a trained soldier, Capt. 
A. M. Walker. The military features are so 
popular that several boys are on the waiting 
list. The company cultivates loyalty to church 
services as well as to tne Sunday school class. 


The gospel song campaign which has been 
carried on for two months in thirty centers, 
under the leadership of Dr. A. C. Dixon and 
D. B. Towner of Moody Church, closed with a 
great Watchnight service in the Coliseum. 
The choir numbered nearly 2,500. Among 


the speakers from the outside were Dr. J. _ 


Wilbur Chapman, Dr. L. W. Munhall and Dr. 
W. E. Beiderwolf. 


. 


Good news comes from Glencoe of a revival 
without the aid of any. evangelist or the ap- 
pointment of any extra services. Congrega- 
tions have been largely increased, prayer 
meetings more than doubled, all of the activi- 
ties of the church quickened by simply putting 
more heart and devotion into the regular work 
and routine of the church. The turning of the 
tide came through a frank talk by the pastor, 
Dr; M. W. Darling, concerning what he felt 
he must have from the people to make his own 
words effective. Dr. Darling has been eight 
years in this parish. 


Concerning the children’s choirs of First 
Church one of the deacons recently said, ‘“‘They 
are the best organizations we have in influ- 
ence for good on the character of the young 
people.” This tribute is illuminated by the 
story of how they celebrated Christmas, as 
reported by their leader, Prof. H. A. Smith. 
“December we busied ourselves with making 
and buying Christmas presents for the very 
poor of our parish. One girl denied herself 
the church banquet that she might use this 
money on presents. Christmas morning, for 
two hours, some fifteen children went around 
distributing the packages, singing carols in 


front of dingy buildings or in the dark hall-~ 


ways. Some of the sights were pathetic, 
whole families in one room and no sign of 
Christmas until the choir children arrived. 
We were welcome. Besides these personal gifts 
some thirty baskets of provisions went out 
from the Sunday school.” 

CU = ink CFs 


Father John of Cronstadt, a famous Rus- 
sian priest, has just died in his eightieth 
year. He used to distribute all over the em- 
pire alms which were given him by the czar 
and by rich Russians. 


9 January 1909 


Deaths 


REV. JOHN CUNNINGHAM 


Rey. John Cunningham died in Rochester, 
N. Y., Dee. 19, 1908, aged eighty-nine years. 
By birth he was English, but in his spirit and 
sympathies he was genuinely American. He 
came to this country as a boy; after varied 
experiences he fitted himself for the ministry 
at Oberlin, and was ordained in New York 
City. His early pastorates were brief, at 
Boonton, and Paterson,’ N. J., Winchester 
Center, Ct., and Globe Village, Mass. In 1855 
he came to New York State, where most of his 
ministry was spent. He was pastor at Penn 
Yan, N. Y., and St. Joseph, Mich., for one 
year each. The whole of his remaining long 
ministry was divided into three pastorates, of 
ten years each in the Congregational church 
at Gainsville, Wyoming County, N. Y., and in 
the Presbyterian church at Sweden Center, 
Monroe County, N. Y. His last and most fruit- 
ful pastorate was one of twenty-three years, 
spent with the Congregational church at West 
Groton, Tompkins County, N. Y., where he 
closed his ministry in 1900, at the age of 
eighty. During the last eight years he and 
his faithful wife, who survives him, have made 
their home with their daughter, Mrs. J. B. 
Arnold. 

He was laid to rest at West Groton, among 
a loving and sorrowing people. 

He was a loyal, thoroughgoing Congrega- 
tionalist, believing that his service for Christ 
could be enhanced by faithfulness to his own 
denomination. This, combined with a mind 
that was healthfully liberal, made him a de- 
lightful companion and an efficient worker. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of Mr. 
Cunningham’s life and ministry was his un- 
conquerable optimism. He was the typical 
“happy warrior,” seeing always the upper and 
sunward side of the clouds, and believing al- 
ways that “good is the final goal of ill.” His 
faith remained unshaken to the end; his ill- 
ness was attended by great pain, but in the 
midst of it he often exclaimed, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.’”’ JIsaiah’s description of the 
messenger of truth applies to him, ‘‘How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.” 


“Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ. 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 
Fairport, N. Y. D. J. TORRENS. 


RHV. FREDERICK BH. STURGIS, D.D. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 28, at 5.15 P. M., pneu- 
monia claimed as its victim one of the most 
precious and best beloved of men. 

A graduate of Amherst, Class of 1864, mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa, first prize winner 
in composition, Hardy prize winner in extem- 
pore debate, young Sturgis gave early promise 
of what his life has revealed. 

Dr. Sturgis was the son of a sea captain, 
and the romance of the sea breathed out in 
his every motion and every word; indeed his 
pet name in college was, ‘“‘Fulminating Hlectric 
Sturgis.” 

Deaf to the call of wealth and fame, he 
devoted his life to the service of the Master; 
modest, almost bashful, his only aim was to 
fit the exalted ideal he had of what a minister 
should be: studious, magnetic, unselfish. 

Repeated calls to churches of high rank and 
salary were declined, and Dr. Sturgis gave his 
energy, seldom equaled, never excelled, to 
humbler fields. When feeble health for a time 
laid him aside, it failed to abate one jot of 
his fervor, and he fell at the post of duty. He 
had the voice and temperament of an orator, 
the courage and sympathy of a champion, and 
with these he combined the qualities of a 
devoted husband, a loving father and a never- 
to-be-forgotten friend. 

Brighton, Mass. 


CHARLES B. TRAVIS. 


olds Colds 


§ Ask your doctor if Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is 
¥ not just the right medicine for such cases. He 
i knows ali about it. Then follow his advice. 
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Cold after cold. Cough after cough. 
One cold no sooner cured than another 
one comes. It’s a bad habit, this 
taking-cold habit. What you want isa 
medicine that will break up this habit, 
heal inflamed membranes, strengthen 


weak tissues. J. c. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


New Edifice, Prospect, Ct. 


Loss Replaced 


Connecticut Church Dedicates New Edifice 


Many persons were interested in the old. 
Congregational church of Prospect, Ct., 
which for over sixty years stood on the vii- 
lage green. This landmark for miles around 
was burned Nov. 4, 1906, just a few days 
before the present pastor entered upon his 
duties. The Grange Hall was kindly offered 
for church purposes, and Rev. H. W. Hil- 
dreth immediately started the work of col- 
lecting funds for a new edifice. The best 
efforts of the congregation and the commu- 
nity were supplemented by sympathizing 
friends elsewhere. The new edifice differs 
materially in appearance from its predeces- 
sors. It is Gothie in style, with a square 
tower some sixty feet high, and the building 
material is of native field stone trimmed with 
white marble. The auditorium is commodi- 
ous and ean be readily connected by folding 
doors with the well-arranged vestry or Sun- 
day school room. A well-appointed kitchen 


INTERESTING FACTS 


Food Knowledge on the Farm. 


With the rural free delivery of mails the 
farmer is as closely in touch with what is 
going on in the world as his city brother. 

What to eat, in order to get the best out 
of one’s brain and body, is as important for 
the -modern farmer as the manufacturer, 
business man or professional worker. An 
Illinois farmer writes: 

“T am a farmer and was troubled with 
chronic indigestion for two years—suffered 
great agony and could find no permanent 
relief from medicines, 

“A friend suggested that I quit using so 
much starchy foods, which are the principal 
cause of intestinal indigestion. I began to 
use Grape-Nuts and have continued with 
most gratifying results, 

“Grape-Nuts food has built me up wonder- 
fully. I gained six pounds the first four 
weeks that I used it. My general health is 
better than before, my brain is clear, my 
merves strong. 

“For breakfast and dinner I have Grape- 
Nuts with cream, a slice of crisp toast, a 
soft-boiled egg and a cup of Postum. My 
evening meal is made of Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone. 

“This diet gives me good rest every night, 
and I am now well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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and parlor complete the new The 
total cost was about $14,000. 

A number of beautiful gifts, many of them 
memorials, have added greatly to this equip- 
ment.. A handsome pulpit Bible bound in 
dark seal leather was the gift of Mrs. Martha 
S. Benham in memory of her father, for 


forty years a deacon of the church. A beau- 


plant. 


tiful piano was given by the girls’ society,-> 


The Gleaners. The smaller chandeliers were 
given by the Episcopal church of Yalesville, 
a gratifying evidence of the larger Christian 
brotherhood. Substantial money gifts came 
from First and Second Churches of Water- 
bury. 

The afternoon 
to the unveiling 


of the dedication was given 
of the three handsome me- 
morial windows. The large window of the 
front wall was the gift of Mrs. Lucy E. 
Hitchcock, in memory of her father, mother, 
husband and son. The Roosevelt Castle of 
the IK. O. K. A. placed a memorial window 
containing the emblems of their order. »And 
the Bible school gave a window in memory 
of Deacon Gilbert Hotchkiss for forty years 
their superintendent. The address of the 
afternoon was by Rey. Dr. Joseph Anderson 
of Woodmont. The formal services of dedi- 
cation were in the evening. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. J. G. Davenport, D. D., of 
Second Church, Waterbury. 
Prospect, Ct. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 


FRONTIER WORKERS 


From a Friend, Newton Centre....... $12.00 
Mr. Theron Upson, New Haven, Ct... 5.00 
M. F. T., Brattleboro, Vt......-...-- 2.00 
Mr. A. B. Chidsey, Shelton, Ct....... 2.00 
Mrs. Charles B. Nye, Springfield..... 2.00 
Mrs. James H. Haton, Lawrence..... 2.00 
Dr. W. H. Edwards, Watertown...... 2.00 
From a Friend, Andover..........-. 1.00 
Or rree sara ueheponchehevewhecece res epee cacmetate 1.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Miss S. M. Jacobus, Pomona, Cal..... $2.50 
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Tu Sprrir or WiNnrtER.—The Spirit of Win- 
ter is with us, making its presence known in 
many different ways—sometimes by cheery 
sunshine and glistening snows, and sometimes 
by driving winds and blinding storms. To 
many people it seems to take a delight in mak- 
ing bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes more 
annoying and the many symptoms of scrofula 
are developed and aggravated. There is not 
much poetry in this, but there is truth, and it 
is a wonder that more people don't get rid of 
these ailments. The medicine that cures them 
—Hood’s. Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and 
there is abundant proof that its cures are rad- 


‘ical and permanent. 


For the Small Investor — 


The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of 
small sums. Purchasable 
in ten yearly payments and 
maturing in either 10 or 15 
years, each payment earn- 
ing six per cent. interest, 
compounded annually. 


For the Large Investor— 


The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
les of $100 at par; maturing in ten years for the 
ace value with 6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment—Because 

Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 
Safety the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty 
was purchased in acreage and is being constantly de- 
veloped by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security 
of the highest order. 

- Oe Our Bonds can be surrendered 
Availability—?: cash at any time before 
maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 

*, _ Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dol- 
Profit lar invested—the highest interest com- 
patible with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


New York Central Realty Co. 
Suite 1188, 1328 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 
We want agercies in every city and offer a 
liberal proposition to men ot character. 
Write for particulars. 
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f tip : 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation, 
FRuIr blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry 

in looks and taste. Unsurpassed fcr eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest 
plant in the world to grow succeeding anywhere and 
yielding great masses of rich frvit all summer and 
fa -andall winter in pots —(As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
« ll growit. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes for which see Catalogue. 

Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50¢., 

Alsoour Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 

and New Fruits for 1909, free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. W. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


109th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1908. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s........... + $1,611,607.17 


Real Estate......cccccocssceees -. 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds.... .»  1,854,000.00 


State and City Bonds............- é 2,770,000.00 
Railroad Bonds .........- a «+.  4,166,430.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds............++ aeeienizes 377,000.00 
Railroad Stocks......... seeeees  6,346,700.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks........-+-eeeeeeeeeee 625,000. 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks......... seeseee : 328,500.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate..... sialaiata mpistcrale ste Rape carte ; 102,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Agents 4.5.6. wavgbleswewbe wes’ wesenee seeee _1,136,768.45 
$20,862,697.68 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital.........+sssceseeceecees seeeeee 83,000,000.00 


93116,297.00 
958,666.30 


584,523.11 


Reserve Premium 
Reserve for Losses. 
Reserve’ for Re-Ins 
claims ......, ‘ 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus...... 500,000.00 
pipe over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............- 6,703,211.27 
#20,862,697.68+ 
Surplus as regards policyholders 
5 € c tf $10,2023,211.27+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN  CORRHSPONDENCBE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THH OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Off with the Old 
(Y. P. &. C. H. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 17-23. Pilgrim’s Progress 
Series. 1. Leaving the City of Destruction. 
Acts 16: 25-34. 

A study for today. Now that President 
Roosevelt has said that Bunyan’s Greatheart 
is his favorite character in fiction, we ought 
to approach our study of this immortal alle- 
gory confident that we shall be brought face 
to face with men and women of sterling 
worth, not the ‘“goody-goody” creatures. 
Our strenuous President would not care so 
much for Greatheart unless he saw in him 
qualities to be emulated in this stirring 
twentieth century. As we accompany Chris- 
tian on his perilous and arduous journey, we 
shall find a number of persons who will 
seem to us very much like the flesh and blood 
people with whom we hold converse day by 
day. The setting of this allegory belongs to 
another age. We do not now conceive of the 
Christian life precisely as Bunyan did; but 
certain permanent truths on which his lively 
imagination wrought need to be exalted 
today. 


A real parting. If to be a good man today 
and to inherit eternal life meant an actual 
physical pilgrimage through the world, how 
many of us would be equal to it? Could we 
go from city to city and land to land, fol- 
lowing an ever beckoning hand, enduring 
ridicule and scorn; looked upon as queer and 
even crazy? Would the thing we were after 
seem to us to demand such drastic action? 
But when we read the New Testament, we 
find strong emphasis upon total commitment 
of one’s self to the way of‘life. We are told 
to count the cost, to come out from among 
them, to put our hand to the plow and not 
turn back. Almost every case of Christian 
discipleship on record began with some real 
parting with the old life and the old condi- 
tions. It meant for the sons of Zebedee a 
good-by to their father and their fishing 
tackle, for Matthew the quitting of the tax 
collecting business, for Paul the break with 
those who up to that time like him had been 
persecuting the saints. It is no kindness to 
represent to young people that the Christian 
way is an easy one; that you can slide into 
it about in some such way as you move from 
one grade in school to another, or as you 
join the average club. When we once com- 
prehend what Jesus wants us to do and be 
in the world, we see that we must quit doing 
Some things we havej been doing and com- 
panying with some persons who have been 
our associates. Or, if we stay right where 
we are in the home of our childhood, in the 
Same set of business associates, in a very 
true sense we have to say good-by to them, 
unless they are willing to yield to our per- 
suasions and go with us, as Christian sought 
to induce Obstinate and Pliable to go. We 
must give them quietly and kindly to under- 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Popular Lecturer 
The Teacher’s Friend 
The Inspiring Worker 


Author of 


“Talks with the Training Class.” 


Saturdays 4-P, M., Jan. 9, 16, 23 & 30, 
Feb. 6 & 13. 


‘ FORD BUILDING, 
Cor. Ashburton Place and Bowdoin Streets, 
Opposite State House Park, Boston. 


Admission for the course of six lectures, 50 cents. 
Single admission 25 cents, or five single admission 
tickets, good for any date, for 75 cents. 


For information or tickets address 


MASS. SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
602 Ford Building, or Tel. Haymarket 1595 


stand that we are through with impure and 
selfish thoughts, with gossip and slander, 
with low ideals or with no ideals at all. 


One step at a time. All Christian had to 
guide him when he started was “a shining 
light at yonder wicket gate.” He did not 
see the end of this long journey that he was 
to take by stages. Enough that he was given 
one specific thing to do before nightfall. 
Even men who are suddenly and startlingly 
converted as was Paul, have to attend the 
kindergarten for a while. No matter how 
hedged about our future path may seem, 
there is always some little wicket gate out 
of which gleams a light, and to that we can 


y January 1909 
turn our feet. Sometimes when we read of 
the abounding joy that has come to servants 
of God at the time of their conversion, and 
contrast with it our own moderate enthusi- 
asm, we doubt whether we have gotten hold 
of the real thing. Then we need to remem- 
ber the verse that tells about “From glory to 
glory,” and the other verse, “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
All we have to do is to advance today as 
far as the path is lighted for us by the 
gleam that never fails one who has honestly 
thrown off the impediments of the old life, 
parted with the things that corrupt and 
weaken him and set his face like a flint 
toward the heavenly city. 
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Profitable Farming 


Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild 
and healthful climate, crops of excellent 
quality and markets for them, transpor- 
tation facilities, —are some of the ad- 
vantages of the new country along the 
Pacific Coast Extension of the 


‘e are splendid opportunities along this 
one ine ine Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington for the farmer, fruit grower, 
stockman, dairyman, poultry raiser, busi- 
ness man and professional man. Descrip- 
tive books free. i 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 
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HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation The Celebrated Effectual Cure 


Without Internal Medicine. 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorderreceived.—‘Baroness Meltzing.requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889,’ This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


Send for Booklet 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offer rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths. Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 
land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 


and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 


Dining room and café first-class. European plan.. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood ‘but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee: 


9 January 1909 


Within a Canvas Shrine | 


Hardy Detroit Congregation Worship in a 
Tent—Items of Prosperity 


Accompanying the recent dedication of the 
new North Church edifice are similar develop- 
ments at our next north outpost, Highland 
Park. This church started with a Sunday 
school in a dwelling house a year ago last 
summer, organized as a church last spring 
with fifty members, and now is building a 
$6,000 church building. The congregation 
met in a tent until it was so cold that the 
minister had to wear mittens, but these en- 
terprising people will soon be using part of 
their meeting house. They have already in- 
vited the Detroit Association there to dinner 
next spring! The Ford Motor works, the 
largest automobile factory in the world, is 
being built within the parish area, in which 
1,500 workmen are to make their homes. 
Highland Park church is, of course, being 
generously helped by the local Congregational 
union. 

This union has lately given to Boulevard 
the title of its property, in recognition ‘of its 
brave struggle, which has already resulted in 
raising $5,000 toward a much needed new 
plant. Brewster, prospering in its new 
home, has already taken an option on an 
adjoining lot for a parish house. 


Detroit, Mich. Ww. B. F. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BicLow, Frank E., Newport, Ky., to Lombard, 
Ill. Accepts. 

Bioom, W. KnicHron, Oneida, Ill., to E. Mo- 
line. 

CHarNocK, Guo. A., Alturas, Cal. to Wood- 
land. Accepts and is at work. 

Eppy, D. Brewer, Trinity Ch., E. Orange, N. 
J., to work in the home department of the 
American Board, Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

KENDALL, Rop’r R., Sanford, Fla., accepts to 
N. Branford, Ct. 

Kock, Epwin J., N. Stonington, Ct., to Bucks- 


port, Me. Accepts. 
Lewis, WM. D., Johnstown, Pa., to Maquo- 
keta, Io. Accepts. 


LuMuipy, Jas. A. (Meth.), Plymouth Ch., Du- 
luth, Minn., to Cuyahoga Falls, O. Accepts 
for six months. 

Parr, WALTHER R., Anderson, Ind., to Granite 
Falls, Wn. Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., New Boston, N. H. 
(Presb.), to Dighton, Mass. Accepts. 

Rorurock, Epear §., Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, 
O., to become city and state superintendent 
for St. Louis and Missouri. Accepts. 


THEN AND NOW 
Complete Recovery from Coffee ills. 


“Apout nine years ago my daughter, from 
coffee drinking, was on the verge of nervous 
prostration,” writes a Louisville lady. “She 
was confined for the most part to her home. 

“When she attempted a trip down town 
she was often brought home in a cab and 
would be prostrated for days afterwards. 

“On the advice of her physician she gave 
up coffee and tea, drank Postum and ate 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“She liked Postum from the very begin- 
ning, and we soon saw improvement. Today 
she is in perfect health, the mother of five 
children, all of whom are fond of Postum. 

“She has recovered, is a member of three 
charity organizations and a club, holding an 
office in each. We give Postum and Grape- 
Nuts the credit for her recovery.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. hey 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Sarr, JoHN, Wilmington, N. Y., to Volney. 
Accepts. 

Svrppeins, Hersert W., Boston, Mass., to chap- 
lainey of the State Prison. Accepts. 

TpprorD, Jos. E., Edmunds, Wn., to Granite 
Falls. Declines. 

THOMPSON, THOS. B., associate pastor of 
Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., to First Ch., 
Rockford, Ill. Accepts. 

Witpy, Horace §., Spring Valley, Minn., to 
Fergus Falls. Accepts. 


Woops, FRANKLIN P., Acton, Mass., accepts 
call to Erving. 
Ordinations and Installations 
O’NuILL, C. A., 0. Seymour, Wis., Dec. 29. 


Sermon by Rev. J. W. Jordan. Other parts: 
Rev. Messrs. S. M. MeNeill, C. H. Sanders, 
F. N. Dexter, H. W. Carter. 


‘O'NEILL, Jos., 0. Birnamwood, Wis., Dec. 30. 


Sermon by Rey. H. W. Carter, D.D. Other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. H. Jenson, KF. N. 
Dexter, C. E. Goldthorp. 

Reep, Lucius F., i. Hyde Park, Mass., Dec, 30. 
Sermon by Prof. BE. C. Moore, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Asher Anderson, EN: 
Hoyt, P. B. Davis, A. W. Archibald, W. M. 
Macnair. 


Resignations 

Dpntson, Rop’r C., Janesville, Wis., not re- 
signed. 

HANnNANT, Norrison E., Morris, Minn., to take 
effect March 1. He will take up work with 
the government irrigation projects in Mon- 
tana. 

Lewis, Wm. D., 
years’ service. 
PARKS, WM. U., Belmond, Io., to take effect 
March 1, after five years’ service. 
RicHARDSON, JOHN P., New Boston, 

(Presb.). 


Johnstown, Pa., after three 


Iie 38! 


Churches Organized and Dedicated 


FpRDINAND, IDA., 20 members, Reve Gan 
Bushnell, pastor. Lots given as sites for 
ehurch building and parsonage. 

Haworru, N. J., ded. new edifice, Dec. 20, cost 
$6,640. 

RipGEFINLD Park, N. J., ded. new edifice, Dec. 
27, cost $4,500. 

ROSEDALE, KAN., org., 28 members, Noy. 16. 

WASHOUGAL, WN., ded. new edifice, cost $7,000. 

WHATHERFORD, OKL., rec. 17 members, Oct. 20. 


Bequests 

BAssErr, HANNAH W., to Scotland Ch., Bridge- 
water, Mass., $500. 

Brooks, Mrs. Lypia A., to Buckland, Mass. 
(Rev. J. D. Waldron), $2,000. 

Davis, CHAs. E., to New Ipswich, N. H. (C. R. 
Peacock), $500. 

Dran, Mrs. Gro. A., to Second Ch., Attleboro, 
Mass. (Rev. J. L. Mitchell), $2,000. 

HurcHIns, SAM’L M., to Westford, Mass. (Rey. 
Cc, P. Marshall), $1,000. 


| Norton, ELizaBsprH B., to Stockbridge, Mass. 


(Rev. D. C. Reid), $500, also silverware and 
china dishes. 

RUSSELL, FRANKLIN W., to Pilgrim Memorial 
Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. (Rey. J. BE. Gregg), 
$7,000, the income to be used for repairs. 

SHaTrucK, SARAH P., to American Board and 
the Home Missionary Society, each $100. 

TpnNEY, WM. P., to Bluehill, Me. (Rev. W. H. 
McBride), $3,000, for memorial windows in 
memory of his mother. 


Personals 
Howron, Cuas. S., Oldtown, Mass., and wife 
were tendered a pleasant New Year’s recep- 
tion and presented with $1380 in gold. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Bosron MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Jan. 11, 10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. W. R. 
Buxton; topic, The Two Interpretations of 
the Constitution. : 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 4. M. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual prayer meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 9, 
10.30 A. M. 


_——_ 


You NEEDN’? keep on feeling distressed after eating. 
nor belching, nor experiencing nausea between meals 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia— it strengthens the 
stomach and other digestive organs for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. ake Hood’s. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All In 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a perfect 
eure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on haying what you call for. 

if the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues rapidly 
until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


Write today for a 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
‘Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Mother’s Helper. A young woman would like a 
position as mother’s helper in a. Christian family. 
‘Address (Miss) Helen Lambe, Whiting, Me. 


For Sale. Fine agricultural land in the panhandle 
of Texas. Price moderate. Terms reasonable. Jno. K. 
Donnan, Land and Loan Agent, Austin, Tex. 


Refined woman capable of taking entire care of an 
aged lady. Good home in a Christian family in the coun- 
try with fair wages. References required. Address 
R. F. D., Box 74, Apponaug, 1 Rta (5 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central _loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


An Invalid or person suffering from nervous or 
mental trouble will find a comfortable home and a 
mother’s care at reasonable price by addressing 
H. H.H., 2, care The Congreganonalist, Boston, Mass. 

eee ee 

Home Mission Preacher wants pleasant home 
in New England or New York. Small house, few acres 
land, plenty trees, fruit; near or in town; furnished or 
unfurnished; cash. Address Cookman Institute, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


A Christian home for invalids, seven miles from 
Boston, resident physician, best of care and every com- 
fort. Exceptional location, high land and good air. Best 
of references. Address Home, 51, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies éonstantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 
N.Y. 


Hot Doll comforts children sleeping and riding. 
Combines best rubber hot water bag with attractive 
doll, wearing Billikin coat. Patty Comfort, cloth, J 
quart, 31.50. Patty Joy, unbreakable head, 3 pints, 
$2.00. Patented. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, Andover, 


Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


Congregational Church 
Building Society 


The annual meeting of the 
Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society will be held in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn,.N. Y., on Jan. 23. The 
Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., LL.D., will make the 
principal address; Pres. Lucien 
C, Warner, Rev. Dr. M. L. 
Burton, Rev. Roy B. Guild, 
Rev. Henry Harris, and Secre- 
tary Richards will also speak. 


Yale News 


Course on Pastoral Functions a Success— 
Gain in Enrollment 


The loss of Professor Vernon to Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., when he was get- 
ting such a hold on the students both in pub- 
lic services and the classroom, is to be 
regretted; yet Yale is fortunate in having no 
break in continuity of instruction and fortu- 
nate also in the man secured to fill the chair 
of Homiletics and Practical Theology for the 
remainder of the academic year—Prof. 
Charles S. Nash of Pacific Seminary, Berke- 
ley, Cal., so well known on the coast and 
through the country also. He was enjoying 
the vacation of a Sabbatical year. 

The course in Pastoral Functions, with its 
weekly lectures by active ministers who have 
evinced ability in special lines has been a 
great success. Dr. Cutten on Mental Heal- 
ing and Mr. Robinson on Wage-Harners gave 
evidence of their expert knowledge. Drs. 
Patton and Schauffler shared of their wide 
experience in dealing with the problems of 
benevolences and Sunday schools. Mr. Rich- 
ards gave a keen analysis of difficulties as to 
the midweek meeting and means of overcom- 
ing them, the fruitage of a successful per- 
sonal experience and of a_ representative 
questionnaire. Dr. Stimson spoke with 
authority on the business and legal informa- 
tion so necessary to the young minister, yet 
so often lacking in his preparation. 

After the report by Professors Bacon and 
Walker and Messrs. Barclay and Harvey of 
the International Students’ Conference at 
Columbus, O., and a considerable discussion, 
the Seminary prayer meetings have been lim- 
ited to one a month, and in place of the other 
three meetings the classes are holding devo- 
tional Bible study and informal discussion 
of practical religious questions. The result- 
ant increase of interest has seemed to justify 
the change. A “Yale Mission,” a brief evan- 
gelistic campaign, was conducted in a Bridge- 
port church by five members of the school 
for a week in the middle of October. They 
went down every evening to speak and sing. 

An Allis scholarship for excellence in en- 
trance exams has been granted to Hugh 
Hartshorn. The final registration totals 102, 
twenty-two more than last year, plus fifteen 
attending from other departments. 


New Haven, Ct. BR; G.,Cz 


Thwarting the Strikers 


Iowa Pastor becomes Bricklayer again—A 
Noteworthy Achievement by 
Colored Churchmen 


A notable item in the betterment of the 
Negro was the dedication of Union Congre- 
gational Church, Des Moines, Io., Dec. 20. 
The sermon on The Birthmark of the Church 
was by Rey. F. W. Hodgdon of Plymouth 
Church. The new building and lot cost over 
$10,000. Under the usual conditions the 
Church Building Society contributes $3,300 
and the membership of about a hundred ton 
ered people, none of them well-to-do, has 
raised $6,000. At the dedication some $900 
was added in a touching and effective way. 
As the treasurer called the roll, nearly every 
member responded and brought to the com- 
munion table gifts ranging from $5 to $25 
It was heroic work, and many a white man’s 
church might learn a lesson. About $300 
deficit remained and Rey. F. W. Hodgdon 
and Supt. A. P. Johnson have undertaken to 
raise it among the churches of the state. 

The church grew out of a previous organ- 
ization that had wearied of the characteristic 


ALEXANDER’S 


Negro ministry. The new church called Rey. 
H. W. Porter to be its pastor. A Georgian, 
educated at Atlanta University and Talla- 
dega College, he has won his way into the 
esteem of the ministers of the city, irre- 
spective of church or creed. He was a brick- 
layer before he became a preacher, and with 
his own hands he built much of the walls of 
the new church. TEarly in the enterprise the 
union bricklayers struck because Mr. 


New Union Church, 


Des Moines, Io. 


did not belong to the union! 
daunted, Mr. Porter laid brick alone. 
he taught the craft to green hands, and so 
the work was finished. The handsome new 
edifice is situated in a Negro community on 
the edge of the down-town district and has 
a colored population of about 3,600 from 
whieh to draw. It is both a bugle call and 
a standard for higher living. 
Des Moines, Io. A. M. 


Nothing 


There are depths of the, human heart 
which nothing but the Gospel of Christ will 
satisfy. In the last resort men can do with- 
out money, social position, and luxury, 
no man can do without forgiveness, 
and hope of glory. 


love, 
Let us go on with our 


Then | 
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Porter | — 


‘Mexico 


but | 


preaching and our 
to the deep 


teaching, for we speak 
and abiding instincts of the 
human soul. To these deep things every 
church which wants to prosper must wit- 
ness. The church, the Christian pulpit is 
not the place for small talk on trivial sub- 
jects. Where this is done, the church is 
committing suicide.’—Rev. J. D. Jones. 


MARION LAWRANCE 

§ says: “Dr, Tarbell has 
brought to view a wealth 
of expository literature 
undreamed of and almost 
passing belief.” 


The1909 Volume 


towers above its pre- 


decessors —scholarly, 

up to date—gives the 

very best that mod- 

ern science and meth- 

ods can produce to 

make teaching attrac- 

tive and interesting. 
Cloth, $1.00 net, postage 15ce 

Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Ave., New York :: 30 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


: RGA 
* When the cat runs away with the canary. 


How to rescue it alive.” 


BOOKLET BY MISS ANNIE BATCHELLER 
Granddaughter of the late Ezra Batcheller 
of North Brookfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Ten weeks high- 


PALESTINE and EGYPT. act. tour: about 


half usual prices. Cedric, Feb. 20th. GRISWOLD, 
286 Shelter Street, New Haven, Ct. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
* 28th Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
DR. and MRS. HOWARDS. PAINE 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. 


"PIPE & REED 


TEY ae 
@ 120 i mei\ 


®BOSTON — MASS 


Y. 


$175. 


E UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— 
Other tours at higher 


Experienced management. 
cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TouRs, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


All daylight travel in private 
train. Spend 30 Diamond Days 
in wondrous Mexico. Congenial 
party, limited. 40 cities, including ‘‘ Mardi Gras.’’ 
Every comfort. Phy. sician in attendance. One price 
includes all expenses. 

Write for particulars of thisand EUROPEAN Tours 


| BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 460 Monadnock Building, Chicago 


Travel in Comfort to 


California 


Enjoy every luxury of home or club enroute 
via The Chicago, Union Pacific ¢ North 
Western Line, the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Three splendid through trains leave Chicago daily. 
The Overland Limited at 6 P.M. 


EAN The Los 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Lighted 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


Angeles Limited at 10:00 P. M 
Electric Lighted 
for Los Angeles, Riverside and Pasadena, 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 
at 10:45 P.M. 


for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS 


for Churches, Sunday Schools and Revivals. 
that has captured the Christian public. 
tional,inspiring, awakening. Send for Sample and prove its worth. be Cp ehh 00 
per 100, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd. covers, $/2.50 per 100, 15 cts. copy, postpaid. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The new Hymn Book 
All the best authors represented. Devo- 
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‘first time just two years ago. 
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tionment Plan 
BY SECRETARY W. W. MC LANE 


The Congregationalist kindly offers its 
columns to the advisory committee for a 
presentation of the progress and present 
state of Apportionment, that its readers may 
be kept informed in regard to this most im- 
portant missionary movement. The advisory 
committee appointed by advice of the Na- 
tional Council for the express purpose of 
furthering systematic beneficence on the part 
of the churches, presented this plan for the 
By a cireular 


letter sent to every church, and by corre- 
‘spondence with the registrars of the state 


conferences, the purpose and method of the 
plan was made known. At that time, there 
was no one whose business it was to promote 
the acceptance and adoption of the plan. 
The secretary of the committee distributed 
the literature, conducted such correspond- 
ence as was absolutely necessary, and an- 
swered such letters of inquiry as came to 
him. The secretaries of the societies kindly 
aided in giving information in connection 
with their particular work. The remarkable 
thing, however, is that a plan thus launched 
should have met with such ready acceptance 
and should have accomplished so much 
within two years. This fact indicates that 
the plan itself is born of the spirit of the 
times, which is one of unity and co-operation. 
The necessity for some one to have general 
charge of the distribution of literature, of 
giving information to state committees and 
of seeing that the plan is fairly understood 
has’led the advisory committee to ask its 
secretary to give part of his time to this 
work. This has resulted in the public pres- 
entation of the plan by addresses before mis- 
sionary and state bodies and in a large and 
constant correspondence with state and local 
committees. It is not claimed that the plan 
is perfect, and there are difficulties in the 
way of its complete application in all 
churches, but these difficulties are being dis- 
covered and adjustments are being carefully 
made, so that the promise is excellent. 

In respect of results a few facts may be 
stated. We have now a plan definite and 
businesslike, by which the needs of all the 
societies and of each society is definitely and 
clearly stated to every church. It is a plan, 
likewise, which suggests to the churches of 


Scott's Emulsion 


does all it does by virtue 
of one thing—Power—its 
power to create power. 


As fire turns water to 
steam so Scott’s Emulsion 
transforms thin, impure 
blood into pure, rich blood, 
giving nourishment and 
vital energy to every 
organ, every tissue and 
every muscle. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World.” 3: 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


—_ Bis 
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every state and to each individual church 
the probable amount which should be con- 
tributed for the support of its societies. A 
plan like this is in itself a gain. We have, 
in the second place, a large company of men 
in every state enlisted as active committees 
in promoting the work of supporting our 
societies. These men are to considerable 
extent laymen. The chairman of the state 
committee in Connecticut is a lawyer and an 
enthusiast respecting this plan. The com- 
mittee of one of the largest local conferences 
in Connecticut is composed of two merchants 
and one minister, a merchant being the 
chairman. Similar committees exist in other 
states. By letters sent. by state and local 
committees, by conferences planned and con- 
ducted, by missionary meetings held in the 
interests of carrying out the plan and of 
raising money for the support of the soci- 
eties, missionary intelligence is disseminated 
and missionary zeal increased. 

In respect of other results there has not 
been time to estimate them; but one Year- 
Book has been published since the plan was 
presented and that contains the’statistics for 
the year during which the states were dis- 
cussing the adoption of the plan. The year 
1908 was a year of business depression, but 
the annual reports of our missionary soci- 
eties show a gain in gifts from the churches. 

Twenty-five states or more have now 
adopted the plan, and an effort is being made 
to carry it out. In respect of the local 
effect and results a few items in reports 
given to the advisory committee will indi- 
eate the working of the plan. This from 
New Hampshire: Many churches which, had 
given nothing, or very little, on receiving 
their apportionment said: “We want to do 
our part,’ and cheerfully gave the amount 
asked. This from Connecticut: “You did 
not assign enough to our local conference, 
and we have added one thousand dollars 
more, which our churches can give.” A 
church .which had reported nothing for 
some years, on receiving its apportionment 
promptly voted to do its part. A prominent 
New York state pastor writes: ‘The smaller 
churches in our vicinity are eagerly asking, 
‘What is our proportion?’ and are anxious 
to contribute it.” “I have sent a letter,” 
writes the chairman of a conference com- 
mittee in Ohio, “to every church in our 
conference, proposing to hold a missionary 
convention in every church during the year.” 
The chairman of the Illinois State Commit- 
tee writes: “The apportionment committee 
on a careful revision of the returns from the 
Illinois churches in the matter of beney- 
olence, finds that fifty-nine churches exceed 
in their gifts the amount apportioned to 
them last year. This reassures us that when 
all get into line our plan will work easily 
and with success.” It may be added that 
this also answers the question sometimes 
asked, Will not many churches be led to 
give less by the apportionment plan? This 
from Minnesota: A letter sent to all the 
churches with a heading, “BUSINESS 
METHODS IN DOING THE LORD'S 
BUSINESS.” One Colorado layman offered 
to the state committee whatever should be 
needed to the amount of $150 if the sum 
was not secured in another way, that they 
might prosecute the work effectively. This 
from the same state: “Our church here was 
organized last March. We have fifty-seven 
members. We have no building, or even lot, 
as yet, but we shall try to raise $150 for the 
causes.” 

The quotations are sufficient to indicate 
the reception and working of the plan in 
state and local conferences and in individual 
churches. 


New Haven, Ct., Dec. 31, 1908. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


cially pertaining to the stomach. 


: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Charcoal Purifies 
Any Breath 


And In Its Purest Form Has Long 
Been Known As the Greatest 
Gas Absorber. 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize almost 
any odor and render it sweet and pure. A 
panful in a foul cellar will absorb deadly 
fumes, for charcoal absorbs one hundred 
times its volume in gas. 

The ancients knew the value of charcoal 
and administered it in cases of illness, espe- 
In Eng- 
lana today charcoal poultices are used for 
ulcers, boils, ete., while some physicians in 
Hurope claim to cure many skin diseases by 
covering the afflicted skin with charcoal 
powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into the 
mouth and transfer foul odors at once into 
oxygen, absorb noxious gases and acids and 
when - swallowed mix with the digestive 
juices and stop gas making, fermentation and 
decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control bene- 
ficially bowel action and stop diarrhea and 
constipation. 

Bad breath simply, cannot exist when char- 
coal is used. There are no ifs or ands about 
this statement. Don’t take our word for it, 
but look into the matter yourself. Ask your 
druggist or physician, or better still, look up 
charcoal in your encyclopedia. The beauty 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that the 
highest pharmaceutical expert knowledge ob- 
tainable has been used to prepare a lozenge 
that will give to man the best form of char- 
coal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. Two 
or three after meals and at bedtime sweeten 
the breath, stop decay of teeth, aid the diges- 
tive apparatus and promote perfect bowel 
action. They enrich the supply of oxygen to 
the system and thereby revivify the blood 
and nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold every- 
where in vast quantities, thus they must 
have merit. Every druggist carries them, 
price twenty-five cents per box, or send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail, free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Mich. 


LYMYER . "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
ABLE LOWER PEICE. 

LE, 
CHURCH povarREncaTaLoova 


Eis. TEL. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


Za, MENEELY, BELL co 


TROY, NY. and 
Q> 177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church and School Bellis. 
fatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., itcbore.d 


MENEELY &CO. Fiis 


The Old Reliable a, B 
Yieneely Foundry, 
Established Cae 
& i B 


ty 100 years aqo. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 


GREGATIONALIST. 
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Clearance of Beautiful Furs Marked Half Price 


Notwithstanding a very successful season, we have just purchased from the well-known house of Chambers Brothers, 

60 University Place, New York, their splendid stock of Furs at about half their regular prices—these, together with our 

own regular stock, we will place on sale Monday, at one-third and one-half former prices. Alert buyers are advised to 
shop early; 

Fox Muffs—In sable and isabella, large pillow 


shape, extra fine quality, value 
#20,00, Sale Price 9.95 


Marmot Sets—In plain pillow muff and faney 
muff, trimmed with heads and tails, long 


throw searf, value $20.00, Sale 8) 95 
e 


Opossum Searfs—In large pelerine effect, 
trimmed with heads and tails and satin 
lined, 70 inches 
$8.50. Sale Price 


Kox Muffs—Finest quality American fox, in | Russian Pony Coats—24 inches long, satin 
rug offect, one and two skins, trimmed lined and fancy braid trimmed, 8 5 
with heads and tails and fancy shirred value $30.00, Sale Price 1 4 
silk lined, 


; ya) Muffs to Mateh— Large pillow 
Sale Price fo F Inf 
shape, value $5.00. Sale Price ° 


hi 
i Ih 
iy) i i 


/ ox Searfs--Isabella and sable, finest quality 


American fox, large shawl effeet, trimmed 
with head in back and natural tails and 


lined with faney silk, value PAP A 
$415,00. Sale Price A5 


Fox Searfs—In sable and isabella, finest 
quality American fox, large shawl effect, 
with one and two stripes, and beautifully 


lined with faney silk, value 4 9 

$40.00. Sale Priceé..cc.sccccass e 5 
Kox Shawls—Sable and isabella, fine quality, 

trimmed with two heads in back and 


nattiral tails in front and satin lined, 
actual value $25.00. 


ox Searfs—In tie effect, 72 in, long, finest 


American fox, lined with faney 2 A 5 
silk, value $25. Sale Price... 1 e 


Russian Pony Coats—80 inches long, nicely 
marked skins, shawl collar, lined with 


plain or fancy satin, value 

$35.00. Sale Price ° 
Natural Mink Muffs—In pillow shape, fine 

quality, 8 stripes, actual 

value $30.00, Sale Price .. e 
Natural Mink Searf's—In a variety of fancy 


tie effects, plain and trimmed with heads 
and tails, value $20.00, 


Black Lynx Scarfs—In fancy shawl effect, 
trimmed with heads and tails, fine quality 


and satin lined, value $25.00, 
Sale Price 1 5.00 


Black Lynx Muffs—Fine quality, in large 
pillow shape or trimmed rug 
effect, 


A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
How to Retain Faith, 
How to Use Faith. 

In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,’ Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men, 


Decorative boards. gs pages. 50 cents net, 


Che Pilgrim Press 


{ BOSTON, i4 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as _ Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community, 


Decorative boards, g& pages. JO cents net, 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 


and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


PURITANISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 
settled by the Puritan and the South by 
the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 
the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
the South were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 
author traces the characteristics of the 
Puritans down even to the Civil War, and 
accounts for the heroism shown on _ both 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 
the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


T50 pages. 75 cents net. 
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THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as_ Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 
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DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and atterapts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘Daybreak in Turkey” especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, haying 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 

8% inches length, 5% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 

illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
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PALESTINE and EGYPT. rn. voces avout 
half usual prices. Cedric, Feb. 20th. GRISWOLD, 
286 Shelter Street, New Haven, Ct. 


EUROPE. — Comprehensive summer tour— $175. 
Experienced management.’ Other tours at higher 

cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE Tours, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Organizers of a 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE (reanvers ofa 


be pire a ticket to Europe absolutely free of charge. 
Write EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Apply at once. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works PO Skenuat Grew Mase, 


OOK= 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


Tun TWENTIDTH CENTURY PLUDGE SIGNING 
CRUSADE is carrying on an extensive propa- 
ganda along the lines of total abstinence and 
general educational temperance effort, for the 
purpose of promoting personal interest in the 
great temperance reform. It has taken tens 
of thousands of pledges, distributed thousands 
of pledge cards free, and placed temperance 
books in Sunday schools and other libraries, 
to be used as a permanent force along temper- 
ance educational lines. It has held a large 
number of public temperance meetings under 
the auspices of churches, young people’s socie- 
ties and temperance organizations, responding 
freely to all calls for service, no matter from 
whom they come. 

It is the purpose of this organization , to 


make the year 1909 a special Lincoln Temper- | 


ance Year, in commemoration of the fact that 
Abraham Lincoln was a lifelong total abstainer 
_ and an active and enthusiastic temperance re- 
former. Special Lincoln addresses will be 
given by President J. B. Lewis, Field Secre- 
tary, Prof. John A. Nicholls, and others in 
connection with the work of the organization. 
It will also circulate thousands of copies of 
the famous temperance address of Mr.. Lincoln, 
delivered at Springfield, Il]., Feb. 22, 1842. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


An interesting frontispiece, from a_ painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. 

After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 
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Build Up Your 
Library 


Our January Sale 
gives you the ad- 
Vantage of good 
books at little prices. 


BOOKS for Pastor, Church 
and Sunday School Worker, 


and the Sunday School 
Library. 


BIBLES, all styles and bind- 


ings, greatly reduced. 


Write for list of books, giv- 
ing subject in which you are 
interested. 


Griffith & Rowland Press 


H.-V. MEYER, Mer. 
256 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


as Pages Just Published te v2 
$25 per 100 ee ies inicirerss? SOC by mat 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
Graduates of all Denominations 
ms. 
Specialization in each Depart- SEMINARY 


HARTFORD A training school for the Chris- 
on equal terms. 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ot. 


tian Ministry. Open to College 
Religious Pedagogy. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


93d year opens Sept. 30,1908. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; Leta to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Co 
vocation Week, with special lectures. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue address PROF. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Religious Notices 


IN’TERDPNOMINATIONAL SPRVICES IN  KING’S 
CHAPEL, SUNDAYS AT 3.30 P.M. 

Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 

Howard N. Brown. Jan. 31, Rev. W. 
D.D. IFeb. 7, Rev. George F. Moore, 4 
Lownnnt INstrvure Lecrures. Jan. 18, 2.30 
P. M., Prof. Emerton on Calvin and the Genevan 
State. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
incorporated April, 1883. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and_social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Lffe- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen, 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHarLes A. SropparD, D.D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHERSON HUuNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, J'reasurer. 


TOGETHER | 


The Joint Missionary Campaign for Our Country and the World 


This is the name agreed upon by THE American Boarp, THE CoNGREGATIONAL HoME 
Missionary Society and THe American Misstonary AssoctaTion for their united under- 
taking to promote 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS, HOME AND FOREIGN 


according to the ApporTIONMENT PLAN, and to make Dest a Tuinc or THE Past for 
these Societies. 


PREPARATIONS STEADILY TAKING SHAPE— THE FIVE DISTRICTS 
MAPPED OUT 


1. The New England District of five states: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Headquarters, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


2. The Middle District of six Northern states: Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and all Southern states east of the Mississippi River. 
Headquarters, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


3. The Central Western District of nine states: Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. Headquarters, 153 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. . 

4. The Western District of ten states: No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. Headquarters, Omaha, Neb. 


5. The Pacific District of seven states: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona. Headquarters, Berkeley or San Francisco, Cal. 


The Campaign in each District will be planned and supervised by its own District Com- 
mittee, with speakers assigned them by the Executive Council. 


THE MEETINGS TO BEGIN 


In the New England District meetings can probably begin a week earlier than in the 
other Districts. January 26-27-28 are already tentatively booked as opening dates. 


INCREASING HEARTINESS. AND HOSPITALITY TOWARD 
THE CAMPAIGN 


The expressions of opinion which continue to come in are uniformly favorable. Accept- 
ance of places and dates proposed for the first New England meetings has been prompt and 


cordial; no regrets so far sent. Communities, churches and individuals are welcoming the 
Campaign in a way to insure its success. 


HERE ARE OTHER VOICES IN THE CHORUS OF APPROVAL 


“Your object is surely a noble one. The method of combining 
the Societies is also fine. It is just the thing; a lot of blessings 
ribs come out of it.”—-CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D.D., New York 

ity. : 


“I thoroughly indorse the joint movement of the Societies. 
I am thoroughly convinced that aggressive campaigns are the need 
of the hour.’—S. H. Hower, D. D., Norwich, Ct. 

“T am heartily in favor of such a plan, and can _ bespeak 
the hearty co-operation of the State Missionary Committee.”— 


“J most heartily approve of the method.”—Mr. Epwarp G. 
OsGoop, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

“T am very much pleased with the plan of campaign. It will 
be educational and ought to be financially successful in the high- 
est degree. It should awaken great enthusiasm among our people.” 
—CHARLES H. Braun, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The matter as outlined seems to me to be most admirable, 


ALFRED Coit, Esq., New London, Ct. 

“The proposed Co-operative Campaign for home and foreign 
missions is a’ splendid idea and in my judgment will bring about 
great results. It will provide a much needed and genuine mis- 


*sionary Renaissance.’’—Rev. WILLIAM M. JONES, St. Louis, Mo. 


“I think that the proposed effort is an admirable one and 


and the bringing together of the needs of our Benevolent Societies 
should OES the members of our churches,”’—Mr. H. A. FLIn‘r, 


Syracuse, N. 


hope that you will carry it out as planned. I like particularly the 
union of the various Societies in this great -effort.’”—Mr. GORGE 
W. MARrsvon, San Diego, Cal. 

“IT am most heartily in favor of your plan for a Co-operative 
Campaign. The whole scheme shows a tendency to do team work 
which is most refreshing.”-—WILLIAM M. TreNNEY, D.D., Sioux 
City, Io. 

“The combination proposed will meet with the Eee of 
friends and supporters, I am confident:’—Mr. JAMES L. BARKER, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


“I especially approve that feature of the plan involving the 
united effort of the Societies. In the West the time is ine to 
push the idea of fellowship in a common ministry for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom.’’—Francis L. Hayes, D, D., Topeka, Kan, 


“T shall be glad to be one of the contributors under the 
scheme as adopted.”—Hon. Stmron E, BALpwin, New Haven, Ct. 


SAMUEL B. CApEN 

FRANCIS O. WINSLOW 

CORNELIUS H. Parrvon Ilunerr C. Herrinc 

WILLIAM EB. StrONG WILLIS BK. LouGEp 
A. BoC. B. CoP MS. 


Henry TW. Keisty 


LUCIEN C. WARNER 
JAMES G. CANNON 


CHARLES A. HULL 

JAMES W. Coorrer 

CHARLES J. RYDER 
SAG, CATE 


Buecutive Council for the Campaign. 


FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT NEXT WEEK 


THEQNGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
16 January 1909 


and Christian World 


Volume XCIV 
Number 3 


A Task for 1909 


Our National Council has adopted a program for bring- 
ing Congregational churches into better working condition 
as one national organization. It ought to be put into oper- 
ation throughout the denomination this year. 

The first step proposed is a common nomenclature. No 
other denomination has such a confusing array of names 
The Year-Book shows that 
three state bodies are called conventions, seven are called 
cconterences, and thirty-six associations. 


for its various organizations. 


Loeal organizations 
in some states are called conferences, in others associations, 
and in others both names are used. There are local con- 
ferences of churches, local associations of ministers and a 
General Association of Churches in Massachusetts. The ex- 
planation of this confusion is that traditionally Congrega- 
tionalists claimed the right to do as they pleased, and did 
so when they came to unite in organizations, without much 
thought about a national unity. The National Council 
advises that all local or district bodies of churches call 
themselves “associations” and all state bodies “conferences.” 
Wherever changes are necessary in order to the adoption 
of uniform nomenclature, they should be made this year. 

Congregational ministers should have the same Ikind of 
credentials, and conditions of admission into the ministry 
should be the same throughout the whole denomination. 
Heretofore there have been big doors and little doors, front 
doors and back doors into the Congregational ministry. In 
some sections an association of ministers not directly re- 
sponsible to the churches receives men into membership, 
who thereby become accredited ministers of the churches. 
In other cases they are admitted by votes of local associa- 
tions or state conferences; in others the door of entrance 
is a council, which may consist of half a dozen persons, 
or even less, and is born and expires the same day; while in 
still other cases a scribe or clerk is the entire official board 
which inducts a candidate from some other denomination 
into the Congregational ministry. The National Council: 
advises that the standing of ministers should be in district 
associations of churches. It is of even, greater importance 
to ministers than to the churches that this uniform method 
of maintaining official standing should prevail; for if ever- 
a pension system for infirm and aged ministers should be 
established, it will be a necessary preliminary: step to pro- 
vide one way of entrance into the ministry giving to every 

one admitted the same credentials. The churches, as a 
denomination, create their ministry, and to them, associated 
in local organizations, ministers should owe their official 
standing. 

The common work of the churches of any given com- 
munity cannot be effectively carried on unless they are 
permanently organized, with appropriate committees for 
competent oversight. ‘This proposition does not need to be 

proved to any business man. To neglect matters which are 
of importance to all the churches till-they become sufticiently 
pressing to require the calling of a council to attend to 
them, which council merely gives advice to the church or 


individuals who called it and then disbands, while adapted 
to primitive conditions such as existed a century or two 
ago, is a method of administration out of relation to the 
complex society of today. Our National Council has advised 
that the district associations receive larger recognition as 
conciliar bodies, and that the life and autonomy of these 
bodies be safeguarded by the continuance of direct repre- 
sentation in the National Council; and also that the state 
conferences of all 


churches and of all ministers in good standing. 


consist of representatives the local 

The churches receiving home missionary aid have the 
benefit of the oversight of general superintendents to advise 
with and encourage them in their work, to aid them to 
secure pastors and to counsel with them in extending their 
Many self-sup- 
All the 
churches in a state are so united together in common work 


work beyond the limits of their parishes. 
porting churches need the same kind of assistance. 


that they need one or more general superintendents to serve 
The National Council advises that the 
general conference and the state home missionary society 


them as one body. 


be this one body, with one executive committee, with a 
superintendent reporting to the state conference through 
that committee, to the end that closer union may insure the 
mutual oversight of all missionary and church activities 
without limiting local independence. It is also advised that 
state bodies become incorporated. By this means much 
property now in danger might be protected. 

A very important special recommendation by the National 
Council is the natural consequence of the measures we have 
already named. It is that the benevolent interesls of the 
churches be directed by their representatives in national 
organization. We shall not now discuss this proposition, 
beeause the Council appointed a committee of fifteen per- 
sons to consider how this change can be made in such a way 
as to conserve the interests and continue the present mem- 
bership of the boards of control of these societies, and to 
of these 


boards through the action of representatives of the churches. 


secure hereafter the creation and continuance 
This matter is properly held in abeyance till the committee 
shall report to the next meeting of the National Council 
in 1910. 

The other things outlined in this program are essential 
to the advance and strengthening of our Congregational 
churches throughout the whole country. Already in several 
states action has been taken on some of them, in some states 
on all of them. The progress of Congregationalism requires 
that every state conference which has not yet adopted these 
recommendations should consider them at the next meeting. 
They are appropriate topics for the local churches, for the 
impulse must come from them if the action is to be intelli- 
gent for the progress of the whole denomination. 

If they 
commend themselves to the churches they should be adopted 
in 1909. 


Council to outline the path to further progress in 1910. 


These recommendations seem to us reasonable. 


Then the way will be opened for the National 
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Event and Comment 


The Sovereign of the Heart 

One of the touching incidents in connection with the 
horrors of the Sicilian earthquake was the effect upon the 
sufferers of the presence of the King of Italy. As soon as 
they caught sight of their sovereign they shouted with 
enthusiasm, “We have a king, we have a protector!” Some 
threw themselves at his feet in a transport of joy. Wounds 
and hunger were forgotten. The rescuers fell to work with 
fresh zeal. New courage and energy were infused into all 
who came within the radius of his personality. The incident 
suggests the value of keeping before our mental vision the 
image of Him whom “not having seen we love.” Our King 
is never absent. He is able to meet any emergency that may 
arise in our human lives. Oonditions or circumstances can 
never overwhelm us if we have a consciousness that He is 
by our side. Matthew Arnold’s preacher in East London, “ill 
and o’erworked,” but “much cheered with thoughts of Christ, 
the living bread,” is a type of all who find strength and 
inspiration from “looking unto Jesus.” From the time of 
Moses until the present day multitudes have “endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.’ When this becomes the habit 
of the soul, not occasionally in times of sudden distress and 
danger, but when engaged in “the trivial round, the common 
task,” we are unconsciously “transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory.” 


The Church and the Nation 


Mr. Taft has given a testimony to the value of support- 
ing the church because of its influence in strengthening 
government and advancing civilization which is of the nature 
of a personal appeal from one who is soon to be the head 
of the nation. To the Protestant ministers of Augusta, Ga., 
a few days ago, he spoke of his experience in governing the 
Philippines, declaring that “without the moral influence of 
the churches there we could not accomplish anything.” He 
said that in those islands and in the North and South in our 
own country he had been able to study many different phases 
of civilization, and that no one who has shared, as he has, 
in the responsibility for government and for the improve- 
ment of the people can be blind to the fact that the influence 
of the church is indispensable. The Government, by secular 
education and by salutary laws, aids in uplifting men to 
higher civilization and more wholesome and prosperous life. 
But its efforts would amount to nothing without the per- 
vasive influence of the church, which, he said, must be main- 
tained at all hazards. This may well be received by every 
citizen, without reference to his denominational preferences, 
as a message from the nation’s chief executive, asking for 
co-operation with him in maintaining the best government 


by giving support to and by regular attendance on some 
church of his choice. 


The Scene of the Earthquake 


Earthquake shocks have continued along the Straits of 
Messina, at frequent intervals, though not of an intensity 
to compare with the great initial calamity. They have 
thrown down standing walls and kept the dazed and afflicted 
survivors of the first shocks in a state of continuing terror. 
Typhoid has followed on the heels of the earthquake, fires 
and drenching cold rains. The Italian Government has 
decided that the best way will be to clear the scene of the 
shaken cities altogether of human occupancy until the 
earth-crust settles itself and the dangers of disease are over. 
In the meantime an, astonishingly large number of living 
people have been rescued from the ruins, largely elderly 
persons and little children, who, finding themselves hope- 
lessly imprisoned, took their fate quietly. A proposition to 
destroy the remnants of Messina by bombardment of the 


fleet shows how seriously and perhaps nervously the situation: 
was at first taken by the authorities. The problem of the 
reoccupation of the sites of Messina and Reggio has occu- 
pied public discussion. Their situation is too advantageous 
and they are too necessary to Italian life to be permanently. 
abandoned. The Government has announced in Parliament 
that they will ultimately be reoccupied and rebuilt. There: 
may be an interval, but, unless human nature has undergone: 
a great change, history will repeat itself in the gradual 
voluntary return of human life to the deserted places. It 
is one of the strange anomalies that workmen are never 
lacking for the dangerous trades or citizens for the threat- 
ened dwelling ‘places. 


The Work of Relief 

At the scene of the earthquake help has been rendered, 
among others, by sailors from, Russian and British war 
vessels and from our own ship Scorpion. The Russian 
sailors have been particularly efficient, and their benevolent 
activity will strengthen the good feeling toward Russia of 
the Italian people, already drawn in that direction by 
dynastic relations. 
and ran real risks in first aid to the suffering, the Queen. 
meeting with a mishap which fortunately proved not serious, 
and which has further endeared her to the nation. The 
American contributions of aid and sympathy have been 
prompt and generous. Congress has appropriated $800,000: 
in cash, in addition to the cargoes of the supply ships 
dispatched from New York and Port Said laden with naval 
supplies. The Connecticut, flagship of the fleet, with the 
Kansas, Vermont and Minnesota, will hasten to Naples to: 
offer their assistance. The collections of money in America, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, have been 
put immediately at the service of the Italian Red Cross- 
Society, except the collections of the Roman Oatholic: 
churches, which that church has preferred to administer in 
its own way. The opportunity to aid is not gone by, for 
the support and repatriation of so large a body of sufferers. 
and the care of the wounded and sick must run on for a 
long time to come. ; 


Child Labor and the Future of the Nation 

Our industrial system—so far as it is founded on the 
strain and consequent dwarfing of child life—is a menace 
to the national future. To enforce this truth, educating. 
public opinion to the point which will make the industrial 
exploitation of helpless: children an impossibility, has been 
the work of various committees, local and national, which 
are brought together with a common aim in the Fifth 
Annual Child Labor Conference, which meets in Chicago: 
Jan. 21-23. The Sunday following, Jan. 24, has been desig- 
nated as Child Labor Day, and will be used in Chicago for 
special services in the churches and public gatherings in the 
interest of the movement for a better system of national’ 
and state laws governing this vital matter, and elsewhere for 
appropriate utterances from pulpits. Some sections of the 
country are far in advance of others in restriction and in- 
spection, but everywhere the demand for cheap labor and 
the greed of selfish employers is a tide to be stemmed. One 
of the chief difficulties of the agents of existing law is the 


eagerness of parents to profit by the earnings of their little 


children, which in many cases makes them ready to perjure 
themselves in regard to the age of the child. The Chicago 
conference has outlined a program which covers most phases 
of a complex problem, and has secured the co-operation of 
representatives of labor unions, employers, law makers and 
special students of industrial and social conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Its deliberations will be worth 
following by every loyal citizen. 


The King and Queen did great service. 


16 January 1909 


The Heated Term in Washington 

The contest of words between the President and Congress 
has raised the political thermometer in Washington to blood 
heat. The participants appear to infer that the hot wave 
has extended through the whole country. It is evident to 
those at a distance from the Capitol that this is a mistaken 
inference. It is human instinct to be interested in a fight 
and to support the combatants on one side or the other. But 
to sustain national interest in a political struggle, it is 
necessary that the issues be of general and permanent im- 
portance. It was difficult to work up much excitement in 
the contest between parties which culminated in the Novem- 
ber election, because the things on which they differed were 
not great. It is impossible at this time to stir up popular 
passion over a personal wrangle between official leaders of 
one party, and that the victorious one. But Congress, when 
it came together last month, having little prospect of accom- 
plishing anything important in its closing session, was ready 
for a fight or a frolic, and President Roosevelt gave it an 
opportunity. The Secret Service Bureau has been especially 
effective in discovering land frauds, post office frauds and 
other dishonest schemes that were working to rob the govern- 
ment and swindle individuals. Without it some of the most 
important reforms. carried out during the present Adminis- 
tration would have been impossible. The House passed an 
act so far limiting the work of the bureau_as to block future 
investigation through it of fraudulent schemes. The Presi- 
dent, in his message, asked Congress to rescind the act, and 
said that the chief reason for passing it was that congress- 
men did not like to have their doings investigated. Congress 
became at once excited, declared that the honor and integrity 
of the body had been impugned and demanded an explana- 
tion. The President replied that he had not impugned the 
integrity of Congress, but partially supported the untactful 
statement he had made by citing public speeches of congress- 
men. The members of the House in debate insist that it 
has been insulted, and adopted by a vote of 212 to 35 the 
report of a committee to that effect, laying on the table the 
portion of the President’s message which it declared disre- 
spectful to that body. At the same time the Senate adopted 
a resolution calling on its J udiciary Committee for its 
opinion concerning the President’s relation toward the merger 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company, more than a year ago. The country 
is tired of this whole business. 


Waste and Folly 


It is a weakness of our form of national government that 
it requires a continuance of the outgoing Administration 
after its life has ended and a new one is waiting to take its 
place. Mr. Roosevelt’s work as President has been the most 
important for the welfare of the nation since the Civil War. 
It needs only to be summarily stated to demonstrate its 
greatness. His official service, however, practically ended 
with the election of Mr. Taft. Both houses of Congress 
contain many members whose terms of office will end March 4. 
The incoming Administration will have its own policy, and 
it belongs to it to take the responsibility for new legislation. 
The time spent by Congress in session after its work is done 
is wasted. The time spent by the President and legislators 
in publicly making faces at one another, with the country 
as an audience, is folly. The combined efforts of the leaders 
of the party in power to belittle in the eyes of the people the 
value of the Administration for which it has been respon- 
sible is worse than folly. We have had a great President 
whom the world has enthusiastically honored for his leader- 
ship of the nation in the service of mankind. Some of the 
noblest men in the country have served in Congress with 
conspicuous ability. They were at their best estate when 
the last session closed. If the new Administration had taken 
up its responsibilities immediately after the election last 
November, much valuable time would have been saved in 
carrying on the affairs of government, many bitter words 
would have been unsaid and the country would have been 
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spared the discreditable spectacle of a prolonged wrangle of 
its outgoing administrators with no great results. One has 
only to read the records of the last months in office of 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland, not to mention other Presi- 
dents, to be convinced that the prolongation of an Adminis- 
tration after its work is done is an inevitable waste and 
almost surely tends to folly. A wise reform of government 
would be to put its newly chosen official leaders at work 
immediately after their election. 


Significant Court Decisions 

The United States Supreme Court has refused the re- 
quest of the Attorney-General for its consideration of the 
points raised in the famous case of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, which in the court of first hearing resulted 
in the imposition by Judge Landis of an unexampled fine. 
The case now goes back, on the decision of the intermediate 
court, for a retrial from the beginning. The Supreme Court 
also refuses to assume jurisdiction in the suit of a member 
of the regiment of Negro troops which the President dis- 
banded after the “shooting up” of Brownsville. Access to: 
the court is barred by a statute which the court now de- 
cisively interprets, by which in civil cases those involving 
small amounts are left to the lower courts for final adjudi- 
cation. A decision of importance for the public and for 
corporations engaged in public service is announced by the 
court in the case of the City of Knoxville, Ky., against the 
Knoxville Water Company. The city fixed a water rate: 
which the company claimed was confiscatory, obtaining an 
injunction against its enforcement on the ground that it 
was therefore ‘unconstitutional. On the city’s appeal the 
Supreme Court decides unanimously that the company must 
bring conclusive evidence that the rate fixed is confiscatory 
before the courts can interfere. “If a company of this kind 
chooses to decline to observe an ordinance of this nature, and 
prefers rather to go into court with the claim that the 
ordinance is unconstitutional, it must be prepared to show 
to the satisfaction of the court that the ordinance would 
necessarily be so confiseatory in its effect as to violate the 
Constitution of the United States.” Justice Moody, in 
treating of the broader aspects of the decision, added the 
prophecy that “Regulation of public service corporations, 
which perform their duties under conditions of necessary 
monopoly, will occur with greater and greater frequency as: 
time goes on.” 


The Ethics of Regulation 

Justice Moody’s words on these adjustments of private: 
right and public supervision are so germane to the needs. 
and debates of the time that we quote them: 

“Tt is a delicate and dangerous function, and ought to 
be exercised with a keen sense of justice on the part of the 
regulating body, met by a frank disclosure on the part of 


. the company to be regulated. The courts ought not to bear: 


the whole burden of saving property from confiscation,. 
though they will not be found wanting where the proof is- 
clear. The legislatures and subordinate bodies, to whom 
the legislative power has been delegated, ought to do their 
part. 

“Our social system rests largely upon the sanctity of 
private property, and that state or community which seeks. 
to invade it will soon discover the error in the disaster which. 
follows. The slight gain to the consumer, which he would 
obtain from a reduction in the rates charged by public: 
service corporations, is as nothing compared with his share- 
in the ruin which would be brought about by denying to- 
private property its just reward, thus unsettling values and 
destroying confidence. On the other hand, the companies- 
to be regulated will find it to their lasting interest to furnish 
freely the information upon which a just regulation can be 
based.” 

This demand for open account-keeping on the part of 
public servants, set in an advantageous position by legis- 
lative act and protected against competition, is a plain goak 
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of good, efficient working relations toward which all ought 
A similar decision of the court, much more sum- 
marily expressed, denies the appeal of a great New York 
gas company against legislative action limiting the price 
It will put large 
sums in rebates into the pockets of those who have been 
It was made 
upon the same ground, that the confiscatory nature of the 
limitation had not been conclusively shown by the company. 


to press. 


of gas to eighty cents per hundred feet. 


consumers during the progress of the suit. 


The Murderers of Reelfoot Lake 

Reelfoot Lake is a submerged forest, caused by the earth- 
quake of a hundred years ago, in the extreme northwestern 
corner of Tennessee. It is eighteen miles long, shallow and 
the haunt of wild fowl and fish, from which some of its 
neighbors make additions to a scanty living from their farm 
work. Last October two purchasers of property on the 
borders of the lake came to study it, with a view to carrying 
out plans of improvement which they had made. Some of 
the residents, rightly or wrongly, regarded these plans as a 
trespass on their hitherto unlimited rights of fishing and 
shooting. They masked themselves, broke into the hotel at 
night and dragged out the visitors. One of them they 
hanged to a convenient tree, shooting his body full of bullets 
as it swung clear of the ground. The other, an elderly man, 
broke away and plunged into the water, concealing himself 
until they thought him dead, and at last escaping to civiliza- 
tion with the story of the outrage. Governor Patterson took 
imstant steps to discover and arrest the murderers. Eight 
of them have been tried and their guilt made evident to a 
jury which deliberated under threats of vengeance. Six of 
the eight have been found guilty of murder in the first 
degree, “with mitigating circumstances’”—whatever that 
may mean—and two of them of murder in the second degree, 
with a penalty fixed by the jury of twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. Premeditation, even to the extent of preparing a 
plausible alibi, was clearly shown, and some of the band 
turned state’s evidence, confessing the whole plot. The 
whole case is an object lesson of the logical results of private 
vengeance. Night riding, as practiced in that section of 
the country, is unmitigated savagery. Reelfoot Lake will go 
down in our national annals as the scene of a barbarous 
crime and of a wholesome application of the law to savages 
who imagined themselves civilized: 


The Good and Evil of Divorce 

Most ministers believe that divorce is only and always 
an evil. Considering marriage as an ideal, their view is 
correct. It may be wise for the church to refuse to sanction 
the re-marriage of divorced persons as a means of keeping 
the ideal before the people. Considering marriage as an 
actual condition, however, it is at least open to question 
whether divorees—and for more than the cause of marital 
infidelity—may not promote the well-being of society. Chief 
Justice Emery of Maine, in a recent address in Bangor, 
speaking from many years of experience in adjudicating 
divorce cases, affirmed his mature conviction that divorce is 
a lesser evil than continuing repulsive marriage conditions, 
and that the State is wise in providing for it. An honorable 
man who finds himself joined to a faithless: wife, and a 
faithful woman, bound to a coarse, drunken husband, he is 
convinced ought sometimes to be released. Even where there 
are children, he believes it may be less hurtful to them to 
have their parents separated. He says: “The law treats of 
things that are, and of conditions as they are found and 
fixed by evidence. It is of the things that are that I speak. 
I have heard thousands of divorce cases, and I am convinced 
that in the great majority of cases it is better for the man 
and for the woman that divorce be granted.” The causes 
of divorce specified by the law in Maine are adultery, cruel 
and abusive treatment, three years’ utter desertion, gross 
and confirmed habits of intoxication and wanton refusal of 
support. Judge Emery would not strike out any of these 
causes. Nor would he refuse divorced persons permission 
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to marry again, for he believes that it would be a social 
calamity to have a large number of them among us who 
know that they can never marry. All these things may be 
said while it is admitted that the divorce remedy is grossly 
abused, and that it should in many states be more carefully 
restricted by law. It would conduce to a better understand- 
ing of this subject to have more experienced men of the 
bench take part in the discussion of it in church assemblies 
and congresses. 


A Denominational Transfer 

It is no new thing for Baptists dissatisfied with restric- 
tions arising from their denominational connection to come 
over to Congregationalism. Among the men who have been 
welcomed by us are the late Dr. Behrends, Dr. Moxom of 
Springfield, Dr. T. E. Busfield of North Adams, not to speak 
now of others. The latest recruit is Rev. Edwin F. Snell, 
pastor of the Lincoln Baptist Church in West Newton, who 
has just accepted a call to the Congregational church in 
Mansfield, Mass. It is this church that, conforming to his 
own. desires, took action about a year ago, adopted a plan 
of affiliated membership that allows the reception of persons 
who present letters from other evangelical churches without 
requiring immersion. Mr. Snell and his people claimed 
that in this step they were following the custom of English 
Baptists, and that “if a member of another evangelical 
church is admitted to be duly a part of the great church, 
then there ought to be some way by which such membership 
can be transferred into any other part of that one great 
church.” The local Baptist Association, at its meeting sey- 
eral months ago, appointéd a committee of fifty-six to review 


_the action of the West Newton church. In the meantime, 


it has evidently been made clear to Mr. Snell that adherence 
to his position would precipitate a conflict within the Asso- 
ciation, a few of whose members are uncompromisingly 
opposed to any such break from precedent as the West 
Newton church has chosen to make. Some neighboring 
churches have been refusing to grant letters to members 
moving to West Newton, and evidently the prevailing spirit 
as yet is not favorable to the larger view of what constitutes - 
the Church of Christ. So Mr. Snell, who might perhaps 
have detached his church from the Baptist connection, has 
decided not to be a disturbing factor, and comes over to a 
body of churches that tolerates any form of baptism pre- 
ferred by the sincere individual believer. The Association 
will now have to deal with the church only, and it will be 
interesting to see whether it will stand by its new position. 
We have reason to believe that others besides Mr. Snell in 
the Baptist ministry are somewhat restive under traditional 
bonds, and they may conclude, as Mr. Snell apparently has, 
that Congregationalism furnishes a freer platform and 
larger opportunities of Christian service. 


English Congregational Statistics 

Our English brethren get out their ecclesiastical statistics 
even before the end of the year. Their Year-Book for 1909 
is already in press. It shows that the denomination in 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland has 4,918 churches, 
497,662 members, 715,371 Sunday school pupils and 70,103 
teachers. The members are 1,291 less than in 1907, and the 
number in Sunday schools has fallen off by 13,976. The 
decrease in church membership in Wales, which considerably 
more than offsets the gain elsewhere, is attributed to the 
continued reaction from the Welsh revival four years ago. 
The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon and Brotherhood meetings 
have absorbed a good many who formerly attended the 
Sunday school, so that the loss in this department is not so 
great as it seems. The twelve theological schools, which 
would seem more than ample for training the Congrega- 
tional ministers needed, have 370 students and fifty-six. 
professors, giving on an average more than one teacher to 
seven theologues. These twelve schools sent forty-two men 
into pastorates last year, averaging three and a half from 
each school. 
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Oriental Parliaments 

Representative government is a plant of slow growth. 
In Turkey, for example, until this year the people governed 
have been entirely distinct from the governing class. How 
new and strange a thing they find the business of taking 
part in governing themselves is indicated by the article on 
another page of this issue, by Rev. George P. Knapp, on 
elections in Asiatic Turkey. The first steps in parliament- 
ary government in that country have thus far commanded 
the respect of the world. We should have no good reason 
to be disheartened if early attempts at legislation in the 
Turkish parliament should be crude and should occasion 
disorder. Mr. Knapp does well to ask the prayers of 
American Christians for divine guidance to the statesmen 
of Turkey. Lord Morley’s scheme for reform in the govern- 
ment of India, recently announced, includes no prospect for 
parliamentary government. He says that while with all 
Englishmen he wishes well to the attempts in Oriental 
countries to set up some sort of parliamentary system he 
has no ambition to share in beginning that operation. “If 
my existence, either officially or corporeally, were prolonged 
twenty times longer than either of them is likely to be, a 
parliamentary system in India is not the goal to which I for 
one moment would aspire.” The progress toward self- 
government in India, an aggregation of many countries and 
peoples under one name, must continue as it has begun with 
the enlarging participation of the natives in local councils 
and in the management of the affairs of the local communi- 
ties. But in these days the education of the common people, 
even in nations where age-long ideas of government are 
paternalistic, makes rapid progress. Lord Morley may live 
to see as remarkable developments in the direction of stable 
democracy in Russia, Turkey, China and even in India as 
he has already seen in Japan. 


For Itself or the World 


The ‘question of the continuance of St. John’s Chapel in 
Lower New York, which is being given prominence in the 
papers of that city, religious and secular, is the same ques- 
tion that invariably excites discussion whenever a religious 
center is abandoned because of changed surroundings. Scores 
of churches in New York and other cities have moved up- 
town without occasioning many ripples of excitement beyond 
the boundaries of their own parish; but in the case of 
St. John’s, the fact that it belongs to probably the wealthiest 
ecclesiastical corporation in the world, Trinity parish, and 
that around it gather precious historic associations, has 
served to draw forth many protests from the public at large, 
and to arouse leading Christians in various denominations 
as no event of this character in recent times has done. 

St. John’s is one of ten churches maintained in different 
parts of New York by Trinity Church. In the judgment 
of the rector, church wardens and vestrymen of Trinity 
parish, St. John’s is not rendering sufficient spiritual service 
to the community, now largely populated by foreign-born 
people, to justify its continuance, and arrangements have 
been made to transfer the work, and so far as possible the 
congregation, to another of Trinity’s chapels, a mile further 
uptown. Against this proposition are arrayed such strong 
influences as the staff of clergy and workers at St. John’s, 
the Churchman, Rev. Walter Laidlaw, secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, such prominent Episcopal ministers 
as Rey. John P. Peters, D. D., and such prominent laymen as 
Hon. Seth Low, who declares that the abandonment by 
Trinity of St. John’s has been a shock to both the spiritual 
and municipal ‘idealism of New York City., He goes on to 
say : “What is our Church good for, and what are its claims 
to eatholicity worth, if it means nothing to a population 
numbered by the thousands, no matter what their nationality 
or religious conviction? What is the value to be placed 
upon the civilizing influence of a church in a given neigh- 
borhood, in a crowded city, if its work can be removed the 
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distance of a mile without affecting its value to the locality 
abandoned 2” 

Though Trinity corporation, stung by such outspoken 
criticism, has published a rejoinder, it does not seem to us 
conclusive. There is a great deal of indiscriminate criticism, 
to be sure, of churches moving away from the people. Some- 
times they need to do this, not only in the interests of their 
own life, but in the interests of other people, and to avoid 
waste and competition. But in this case, St. John’s was the 
only house of worship in a ward containing nearly eight 
thousand people, and though it has drawn the majority of 
its attendants from other wards, the chapel, in the judgment 
of those doing the work there, is still needed as a center of 
moral and spiritual influence, even though the great propor- 
tion of the people within easy reach are of alien birth. Ii 
any religious body could be expected to hold the ground in 
the face of the tides of immigration, it is a church with the 
wealth and prestige and historical standing in New York 
City of Trinity. 

But the larger question relates to the public responsibility 
of a great ecclesiastical foundation like that of Trinity. 
When New York was but a town, a farm was given to it, 
extending from Broadway to the Hudson River, and from 
this portion of land, now covered with great buildings, has 
come much of the vast property approaching now $60,000,000 
in value. It is just to say that Trinity parish has put its 
great income, amounting now to about $780,000 a year, to 
many good uses besides maintaining ten churches, some of 
which are doing excellent downtown work. Trinity also sup- 
ports sixteen schools. But it has never pursued a policy of 
church extension looking to independent and self-supporting 
enterprises. The Churchman says, “This is not only paro- 
chialism and congregationalism pushed to an extreme that 
probably Congregationalists have never reached, but it means 
the subordination of both parish and congregation to a cor- 
poration which should be their servant instead of their 
master, and this corporation shows itself absolutely self- 
centered.” 

The thought of the men in control has evidently been the 
perpetuation of Trinity’s corporate life and influence through 
subordinate agencies, rather than the building up of plants 
which in time should possess their own resources and become 
contributors to the church universal. That this latter policy 
is the only right one for a church to follow, which owes its 
vast wealth not to its own efforts but to the very growth of 
the city of which it is'a part, seems to us indisputable. In 
contrast to the policy of Trinity, we are glad to point to a 
shining instance within Congregationalism of the opposite 
method of church extension. The Old South in Boston 
possesses funds that are wisely and generously administered 
from year to year. More than a score of independent 
churches within the metropolitan district owe their independ- 


-ence and prosperity today in no small measure to subsidies 


from the Old South fund, given at the critical moment, and 
without any effort to bind the beneficiaries to the benefactor 
by any other ties than those of gratitude. This seems to us 
a policy likely to encourage initiative and enterprise on the 
part of those helped, and consistent with the Christian idea 
of stewardship. 

Whatever the outcome in New York, the agitation over 
the matter is most hopeful. It has led Trinity to depart 
from its long-standing habit of silence under criticism, and 
to explain in a long statement how much money it has and 
how it uses it, answering the charge that its tenement house 
property is unsuited for habitation, or used for the selling 
of liquor or other immoral purposes. The agitation has also 
proved that the Christian conscience is more sensitive today 
to ethical obligations than ever before, and it must make 
clear to all who administer the funds of Christian churches, 
whether the sum passing through their hands annually be. 
several hundred thousand dollars or several hundred dollars, 
that no church that is willing to endure twentieth century 
ethical tests can live for itself alone. 


The Centenary of Poe 


The first of the centenaries of important leaders of the 
world’s thought, in which the present year is to be so rich, 
is that of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe, in Boston, Jan. 19, 
1809. If any one is inclined to question Poe’s right to a 
place among these leaders of thought, the judgment of for- 
eigners, which has been called that of a contemporary 
posterity, may be appealed to, which puts him in the fore- 
most place among the poets of America. His claim is 
founded on a slender achievement, indeed, the poems which 
the world remembers being brief and it being possible to 
number them all on the fingers of two hands. But these 
few are memorable for qualities which were then and have 
been since unusual in American verse. 

Poe was by instinct and attainment a constructor rather 
than an improvisator. If any one imagines that good verse 
is the mere expression of a mood, or that story-writing 
comes by nature, the laboriousness of Poe’s best work should 
suggest a corrective. So true is this that spontaneity is the 
last quality for which we have a right to turn to Poe’s work. 
With the exception of the lines to Helen, which are marked 
both by a haunting charm and a slipshod carelessness, all 
his work shows the marks of the hammer and the file. Like 
Lycidas, in Milton’s elegy, he built the lofty rhyme and the 
exciting story. 

Of Poe’s life, around which so many wars of the biog- 
raphers have been waged, it is not necessary to say much. 
There was a weakness of moral fiber, joined to a misfortune 
of heredity and environment, which together made his way 
hard and his soul bitter, and robbed the world of much work 
of high texture, which would have left a deep mark on our 
literature. His undisciplined life is not typical of genius, 
which rather has the manly strength and perseverance and 
the cheerful courage of men like Beethoven, Goethe, Michael 
Angelo and Victor Hugo—to choose examples which involve 
no inyidious comparisons in Poe’s own English-speaking 
world. 


The Social Consciousness 


The imagery which represents the individual as a cog in 


a great machine, driven, from without by an almighty engi- . 


neer, is woefully out of date. We are rather like leaves on 
a tree, which partake of the life of a growing organism, 
rooted out of sight, and by our life contribute to the life 
we share. The growth of the social consciousness of men 
has both lessened and magnified the importance of the indi- 
vidual man. It has put an end to the philosophy of pure 
individualism—that is, of anarchy—in our Christian thought. 
We neither stand alone, nor is the progress of the whole race 
dependent on us. The tree will be wounded and hindered 
if we cut ourselves off from it. But the wound will be 
healed and the loss replaced. We shall be the losers if we 
separate ourselves, even in thought, from the great tree of 
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ism, and in forgetting its claims upon us we are eutting 
ourselves off from him. 

The terrible calamity in Italy suggests some of the bene- 
fits we derive from the social order of the world. A man 
fell asleep, that fatal night, in a well-governed and well- 
provided city. There were sheltering walls about him which 
he did not build. There was protection from attack, from 
robbery, from fire—incomplete, indeed, but carefully organ- 
ized. ‘There were roads and lines of travel by sea and land. 


_ Behind all these and summing them up to his thought were 


the all-pervading ideas of government, human and divine, of 
brotherhood, civic pride and loyalty. The man felt himself 
strong and safe, because he was part of a well-knit organism 
which accomplished results far beyond his separate power 
and compassed him about with a sense of security and fellow- 
ship. Consciously or unconsciously these things shaped his 
life and enriched it. 

When the morning came he found himself imprisoned by 
the sheltering walls. Escaping with peril and in terror, he 
came out on the ruins of the familiar world. The means 
of light had turned to sources of fire. Food there was none. 
Robbers had begun to prowl about the deserted streets. The 
roads had disappeared, ships feared to approach the shore. 
All the ties of brotherhood seemed to be dissolved in the 
insane terror of the few survivors and their mad rush for 
safety. By that contrast we may understand something of 
what we receive from human society. 

What, then, would this fugitive, as he stopped at last to 
consider his course, owe to society? Did he not owe to it the 
speediest possible reconstruction of that which had broken 
down? Was it not his duty to forget his own safety in the 
work of rescue and the re-establishment of order? We who 
are suffered to abide in peace in our own homes owe more 
than this. We owe to the great tree of man’s social life the 
dedication of our own fleeting days for its growth and health. 
Ours is the leaf’s task, which at the end of its season has 
made its contribution to the growth and health of all the 
great community of boughs. That is the test of our work 
and play. Willit help? Will it hinder and destroy? A man 
must find the touchstone of his life outside his life, in the 
larger good of the social organization of which God has 
made him a part, and so in the progress of God’s own mani- 
fested purpose in the world. 

Translated into Christian terms, this life:of the world is 
the life of God’s own family. Our obligation is that of the 
free sons and daughters of the living God. The second of 
Christ’s great commandments is not a yoke. It is an inspira- 
tion and it may become a delight. Then we shall do our part 
with a loyalty which will bring us near to the heart of our 
Father and make our lives effective for the work to which 
he calls. 


Prayer meeting topic for Jan. 17-23. The Social Con- 
sciousness. 1 Cor. 13; Rom. 13: 8-10. What we receive from 
The 


the life of man. 


Now that the formal Week of Prayer is 
over we hope that a year of prayer is fairly 
under way. 


Why not make this a year of special com- 
pliance with Christ’s request that we pray 
to the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest? 


Russia is just now in the world’s financial 
markets to borrow $225,000,000, for which 
she will pay interest at about five per cent. 
She requires a good part of this big sum to 
pay interest on former loans. 


The new governor of Maine in his inaug- 
ural address bears witness to the value of 


God speaks and works in the social organ- 


Editorial In Brief 


state prohibition of liquor selling, which, he 
says, is wise, judicious and salutary. -Im- 
portant changes in the law have been recom- 
mended by a committee appointed by the last 
Legislature. 


By contributing $1 to the general fund of 
the United States Treasury through the mint 
at Philadelphia, you can secure a_ bronze 
medal of the cruise of the battleships’ fleet 
around the world. It. will commemorate an 
event which in future years will stand 
among the most notable in the history of the 
United States. 


Miracles in connection with the burial of 
Father John, the famous Russian priest, last 


human society. What we owe to it. 
Christian spirit in meeting the obligation. 


Why we owe it. 


week were attested by telegraph. They in- 
clude the restoration of sight to a blind man 
who bathed his eyes in a puddle over which 
the coffin was carried, and the recovery to 
use of the palsied arm of a cabman who 
drove over the same puddle. . 


No one will begrudge the salary of $100,- 
000 per year to the President of the United 
States. It is simply justice to the nation 
and its head for Congress to vote that 
amount, and to do away with the usual ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the traveling ex- 
penses of the President would be simple in- 
justice both to him and to the people. 


A year’s births in Paris were 50,811, be- 
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tween eighteen and nineteen to the thousand 
inhabitants. In New York there were 126,- 
863 births, 28.68 to each thousand, the high- 
est rate in the history of the city. Thirty 
years ago the annual birth rate in Paris was 
twenty-five to the thousand. This contrast 
between the two great cities suggests im- 
pressive prophecies of the future. 


An English paper, extending Christmas 
greetings to prominent men, placed under 
the name of a well-known Congregationalist 
member of Parliament these two lines from 
Paradise Lost: 

“On his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public’ care.” 
They are part of Milton’s fine description of 
Beelzebub; but no doubt the editor meant 

well. 


One immediate and regrettable effect of 
the downfall of Yuan Shih Kai in China is 
the recall of the special ambassador, Tang 
Shao Yi. It is true that the latter’s ostensi- 
ble errand of thanking our Government for 
the return of part of the indemnity covered 
vain hopes of an alliance and a loan; but 
his recall postpones, at least, the more 
friendly understanding between the two goy- 
ernments to which we looked forward. 


Rey. Dr. Len Broughton of Atlanta de- 
elares that the first year of prohibition in 
Georgia has had no effect on Savannah. <A 
story is told of a stranger who addressed a 
policeman of that city and asked him where 
he could get a drink of whisky. The officer 
pointed to a church near by. The aston- 
ished visitor exclaimed, ““You don’t mean to 
say I can get a drink there!” “That,” said 
the guardian of the law, ‘‘is the only place 
in this town where you can’t get it.” 


A man who died in Rockaway, N. Y., left 
in trust to a church the sum of $10,000, the 
income to be perpetually used to care for 
his grave. The court has decided that this 
bequest violated the law because it was not 
made for charitable or religious, but for 
wholly selfish purposes. There is good sense 
in that judgment; but if it is good law, then 
many monuments which cost much larger 
sums, over graves of men and women, and 
even over dead dogs and other animals, 
ought to be demolished or turned over to 
lawful heirs. 


Even a good thing may be overdone. If 
it is true, as reported, that thousands of 
school children in Texas have signed peti- 
tions asking President Roosevelt not to kill 
any wild animals on his African trip, the 
teaching of sentimental consideration for 
animal life has been overdone in the schools 
of that state. We suppose the Texas school 
children would not object to the killing of 
the lions which stopped, the building of the 
railroad to Lake Nyanza not long ago. And 
how about,hyenas and crocodiles? Are there 
no rattlesnakes or pumas left in Texas? 
How good a thing, after all, is the power of 
making reasonable discriminations ! 


_A new society has started in Cleveland of 
young people who pledge themselves to live 
for two weeks as Jesus would have them 
live. It was the way his first disciples 
started out to do, and ever since that has 
been the substance of the covenant on which 
believers in him have united in his church. 
The only new thing in this movement seems 
to be the time limit. That was no more 
thought of than it would be in a marriage 
covenant. However, if it is a new thing for 
members of Christian churches to try living 
as Jesus would have them, it is quite time 
for them to try the experiment. 


Quiet negotiatiors are in progress for 
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union between the Northern Presbyterian, 
Reformed (German) and Welsh Presbyte- 
vian (Calvinistic Methodist) churches in 
America. But the second named is not—as 
many newspapers are asserting—the church 
of which President Roosevelt is a member. 
That is the Reformed Church in America, a 
much smaller body, which traces its descent 
to Dutch settlers and has consistently closed 
its ears to overtures of union for many years. 
We hope for the suecess of the union for 
many reasons. A minor one is that it will 
put an end to the confusion which the re- 
sembling names of these two Reformed 
churches so often causes. 


It is officially announced by a Japanese 
shipbuilding company that it will next 
spring put five big steamships in commission 
on a new line between Tacoma in the state 
of Washington and Japan. This will give 
a direct service, via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, between New York and 
other Atlantic seaboard cities and the Far 
Kast. With British, French, Italian, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian on the east and 
Oriental lines on the west, our country’s 
ocean travel and transportation are effi- 
ciently cared for and controlled by foreign 
commercial enterprise. For an American 
citizen to travel in one of these foreign 
ships between two American ports, as, for 
example, between Honolulu and San fF ran- 
cisco, is a crime punishable by a heavy fine. 


Personalia 


The summer home at Summit, Tenn., 
where Mrs. A. 8. Steele has cared for chil- 
dren of her orphanage in Chattanooga for 
many years, was recently burned, she thinks 
by incendiaries. She could not carry any 
insurance on it and it is a total loss. Mrs. 
Steele has “mothered” about 1,200 destitute 
colored orphan children during the last fif- 
teen years. 


Master Charles J. Capen of Boston Latin 
School has taught continuously in that insti- 
tution nearly fifty-seven years. He has 
during all that time never lost a day from 
his regular duties. Beloved by graduates 
and pupils for nearly two generations, still 
vigorous. at eighty-five, he is an example to 
be considered by those who believe that 
teachers ought to be retired from active 
service at sixty-five or seventy. 


Rey. W. L. Sperry, assistant pastor of First 
Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass., 
was married in Dublin, Ireland, Dec. 15. 
When he was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford he 
visited Dublin with his chum, whose family 
reside in that city and whose sister is now 
Mrs. Sperry. Dr. W. W. Adams has been 
pastor of First Church for forty-five years. 
Mr. Sperry is the son of the late Dr. Willard 
Sperry, formerly president of Olivet College, 
Michigan. 


Curtis Guild, Jr., goes out of the Massa- 
chusetts gubernatorial office with three years 
to his credit of wise and faithful service of 
the Commonwealth. His appointments have 
been excellent, his’ interest in the welfare of 
all citizens without distinction of creed or 
party has been unmistakable. He has ad- 
mirably represented the state on many pub- 
lie oceasions within and without its borders. 
His breadth of religious sympathies coexists 
with a keen appreciation of the worth of 
personal religion and the value of the 
church as an institution. If his life is 
spared there will be other good work for 
this Christian scholar and gentleman to do 
in coming days for the state he loves so 
much. 


Not all the college presidents believe in 
retiring at seventy or seventy-five, and not 
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all boards of trustees will let them. There 
is President Angell of Michigan University, 
who before this has shown his willingness to 
resign. He spent his eightieth birthday in 
attending a convention of the Association of 
American Universities, of which he is presi- 
dent. “How do I feel?” he said. “Why, 
take a look at me. Never in better health 
and feeling in tiptop condition.” No won- 
der the Association and the students of 
Cornell made the day a special occasion for 
congratulation. Dy. Angell’s actual service 
as a college teacher and administrator ex- 
tends over forty-five years, with nearly six 
years of journalism sandwiched in between 
a professorate and his two presidencies—at 
ihe Universities of Vermont and Michigan. 
Shaping the great policies of the pioneer 
university of the Middle West has never 
made an overdraught on the energies or the 
optimism of one of the greatest of our edu- 
eational leaders, 


What Did You Get from the 
Sermon 


We invite any who will to send us one 
sentence telling just what the sermon 
did for him or her, or quoting some sig- 
nificant sentence directly from the dis- 
course. Prick up your ears, brethren 
and sisters, as you listen week by week, 
and send us sentence nuggets or sen- 
tence impressions. Address, From the 
Pews, The Congregationalist. 


Responses 


The main thought which impressed itself 
upon me after listening to our pastor's 
New Year’s Message was that we make 
our motto for 1909 the command of God to 
the children of Israel—‘“‘Go forward’’—and 
not be influenced by Moses’ command to 
“Stand and see the salvation of God.” 

Fitehburg, Mass. Guebaules 


Our pastor preached us a Christmas ser- 
mon on “Be not afraid,” Luke 2: 10. This 
thought remains with me: “Fear is only 
God’s voice calling to man to come away 
from a precipice. It is God’s call to re- 
pentance—to come in from cold and danger 
into the warmth and safety of our Father's 
house.” 

Buffalo, N. Y. E. C. M. 


A young man preached on the text, “All 
things are yours and ye are Christ’s and he 
is God's.” Straightway there entered into 
my soul a compelling sense of gratitude that 
he had given into the possession of even me 
so vast a reason for service. 

Stoneham, Mass. G. W. B. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy... mind.’ A country minister 
heard but once influenced my life by em- 
phasizing the much neglected point that we 
are responsible for intellectual processes and 
choices and the character of our thoughts 
whether spoken or secret; that every mental 
power should be cultivated and used as a 
holy gift. 

Collinsville, Ct. Bide We 


The offer of $500,000 toward the endow- 
ment of the American Bible Society, made 
by Mrs. Russell Sage, on condition that an 
equal amount be contributed by the friends 
of the society, which was to terminate with 
the end of 1908, has been ‘extended by her 
for a year. Of the amount needed a quarter 
is in hand. With the return of normal busi- 
ness conditions it is to be hoped that the 
friends of this great auxiliary of home and 
foreign missions will rally to its support. 
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William Hayes Ward—Editor and Scholar 


A Little Study of a Large Man‘ Still in the Harness 


At the recent Philadelphia Couneil of the 
Churches of Christ in North America, an 
erect, bearded man might have 
been seen sitting with other Congregational 
He was eyidently yery near- 
sighted, but was watching proceedings with 
keen He did not jump up every 
little while, saying, ‘“Mr. Moderator,” nor 
did he yenture to take a place beside the 
grandees on the platform; but there was not 
a heart in that great assemblage represent- 
ing thirty-four denominations that was beat- 
ing more sympathetically with its purpose, 
No man had done more by 
tongue and pen to bring about such a gath- 
ering. Ile introduced into the meeting of 
the Congregational National Couneil at 
Portland, Ore., as long ago as 1898 a reso- 


spectacled, 
delegates, 


interest, 


among them 


lution expressing the hope that a meeting 
of the denominations might duly be held 
with federation in view, and in his quiet, 


persistent way he kept the subject before 
the denomination and the publie, 


But it is not merely because of Dr, Ward's 


conspicuous work in behalf of Christian 
unity that I wish to tell something about 


the man; but because of the volume and 
variety of his activities. Now that he has 
completed forty Jaborious and influential 
years on The Independent, and the fruitage 
of a period of study and research is 
different the 
public, it seems an opportune time to sum- 
marize briefly what he has done, and to say 
all hail to him while he can respond to our 
friendly and admiring salutations. 

Dr. Ward might be broadly charneterized 
in a number of ways. IHlis co-laborer on 
The Independent, My, Wamilton Llolt, 
seribes him as the youngest old man he has 
ever met, ‘The only repose he seems to know 
is that of sleep, and at five o’clock in the 
morning he is hard at work on his loved 
special studies, going to New York as early 
as the average man, staying at his desk all 
day long, little and 
club dinners; eager to employ every moment 
to good effect. KHven now, at the age of 
seventy-three, if the elevator lingers, he does 
not think anything of skipping down half a 
dozen flights of stairs to avoid waiting for it. 


long 


soon to be given in forms Lo 


de- 


caring for luncheons 


TITRER PIHLDS OF ACTION 


In scholarly cireles Dr. Ward is known as 
a distinguished Assyriologist. He probably 
knows more about Oriental seals and eylin- 
ders than any other man, ‘The massive book 
for whose publication the Carnegie fund will 
provide, with its 1,700 illustrations, will fill 
a place in the literature of Oriental archae- 
ology that has long awaited such a contribu- 
tion. Along with this tremendous task he 
is doing the textual work for a commentary 
on Habakkuk, to appear in the series of 
handbooks issued by Professor Briggs, and 
he is now preparing a quarto catalogue of 
the seal cylinders in Pierpont Morgan’s fine 
collection, and also a study of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian gods in art, to be pub- 
lished in Germany. To Orientals he is 
known for his studies of seals, for his hay- 
ing been for some years president of the 
Oriental Society, and for his having been 
the director of the.«Catherine Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia. President Wliot once 
tendered to him the chair at Harvard now 
filled by Professor Toy. 

The public knows Dr. Ward chiefly as the 
editor of The Independent. He says that 
all his scholarly work has been simply by- 


College. 


By Howard Allen Bridgman 


products; that his main strength has been 
given to the paper, whose sixtieth anniver- 
sary has just been -celebrated. Through 
more than two-thirds of the history of this 
able and progressive journal, Dr. Ward has 
been w leading faetor in shaping its policies, 
and the contributor of more material than 
any other one man and probably more 
than any three men, hough on younger 
shoulders devolve responsibilities once his, 
he continues to write a considerable portion 
every week of the editorial matter, and his 
accurate scholarship, his Jarge fund of in- 
formation and his sage counsel are appre- 


ciated at their due value by all his asso- 
ciates. le has always been one of the 
readiest of writers. Mr, Holt says that if 


anything of great importance happens in 
almost any vealm of activity at four o'clock 
Monday afternoon, Dr. Ward will have 
ready at five an editorial treating the sub- 
ject adequately, 

Throughout the length and breadth of our 
Congregational Zion Dr. Ward is known as 
a familiar figure at national meetings, and 
of Jate years, a8 a particularly urgent one 
in trying to secure a union with Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodist Protestants and United 
srethven, Tow gracefully he accepted the 
postponement of the dearly desired consum- 
mation at Cleveland, fifteen months ago, is 
remembered by all who were there. Quoting 
a Latin writer, “Chis thing may be pleasing 
to the gods, but displeasing to Cato,’ Dr. 
Ward nobly aequiesced in the almost unan- 
imous judgment of the body. Wew men have 
served the national societies as long and as 
effectively. For over thirty years-he has 
been on the board of the Chureh Building 
Society, and for much of that time its ehair- 
man. Ile has had almost as long an experi- 
ence as director of the American Missionary 
Association and is at present chairman of a 
sub-committee on missions. Tle represents 
the Building Society on the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Council. Tle has also 
had a long connection with the American 
Bible Society, being chairman of a commit- 
tee on versions. Ile is a trustee of Amherst 
These positions have not been easy 
ones for a man with Dr. Ward’s conscien- 
tious convictions. They have involved many 
hours of painstaking committee work, and 
he has discharged even trivial duties with 
his customary thoroughness, 

ANOLESTRY 


AND TRATNING 


What has made Dr. Ward the industrious, 
versatile, efficient man that he is? Wirst of 
all, the home in which he was reared at 
Abington, Mass. He was blessed with a 
father, Rev. James Wilson Ward, in whom 
the best traits of the old school New Wneg- 
land clergymen were conspicuous. The 
mother, a woman of rare devoutness and 
personal charm, came also from sterling New 
Wngland stock, and her early death devolved 
upon the young Abington pastor the respon- 
sibility of rearing five little children, Wil- 
liam was the oldest (his two brothers have 
died), and to hear him, even now, and _ his 
two sisters, tell in reverent, grateful tones 
about “what father used to do” for them 
re-creates for the imagination the picture of 
the strong and beautiful life of one of those 
old-time homes that were the glory of New 
Wngland. A busy pastor, a prominent mem- 
ber of the school board, a member for a 
term of years of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Mr. Ward’s numerous publie inter- 

es 
~sfin priest 


f 
f 


fin 


ests were not allowed to curtail the time he 
gave to his motherless little ones. They 
shared his interests, also, to a considerable 
extent, and when he used to come back from 
s0oston with his pockets bulging with the 
daily papers, they danced down the street, 
each one saying, “My first choice for a 
paper.” Derbaps this is one reason why the 
Wards have always had such a healthy in- 
terest in this human world. 

Father Ward talked, prayed and played 
with his children; taught them to skate, to 
use tools, and more than anything else, put 
an indelible intellectual and moral stdmp 
upon their plastic natures. Their scholar- 
ship and culture are directly traceable to 
that modest Abington parsonage. The chil- 


dren had their little desks in the father’s 
study, and he followed minutely their 


studies. Before William was seven years 
old his father began to teach him Hebrew; 
and other languages and the sciences followed 
in due course, and history, literature, philoso- 
phy, theology and poetry became attractive 
fields of study to the growing boy. Before 
he entered college he had read carefully the 
writings of most of the New Wngland theo- 
logians. At Amherst he took high rank in 
botany and geology, being at the same time 
exceptionally familiar with Greek and Latin. 
Ile expected then to be a missionary and 
went in due time to Andover Seminary, 
graduating there in 1859, 

The years follgwing, until he went to The 
Independent in 1868, were spent partly in 
a home missionary pastorate in Kansas, 
in teaching at Ripon College, Wisconsin, in 
Utica, in doing special graduate work in 


.Andover with Dr. Park, and in supplying 


pulpits in New Wngland. He married a 
niece of Ilenry ©. Bowen, whose health for- 
bade the carrying out of Dr. Ward’s early 
desire to become a missionary. She died in 
1874, and since then his sisters, Miss Susan 
Ilayes and Miss Metta L. HW. Ward, both of 
whom are exceptionally clever and capable 
women, have dispensed the hospitality of the 
Stone Tlouse at Newark, which Dr. Ward 
built. It is beautified with many family 
heirlooms in the way of portraits and old 
furniture, as well as with evidences of its 
inmates’ artistic skill. One of the rooms is 
lined with books relating to Assyriology, and 
the equal of that collection it would be hard 
to find on either side of the Atlantic. 


A BIT OF THE MAN IIMSELE 


I sat with Dr, Ward the other afternoon 
in his upstairs study, with its western out- 
look, and, as the winter twilight drew on, 
1 quizzed him a little as to how life looks 
to him now at seventy-three. He never 
dodges any questions touching the contents 
of his faith; neither is he bold to proclaim 
his adherence to newer forms of thinking. 
He is a thoroughly modern man, however, 
and is more and more inclined to put less 
emphasis on the supernatural and more on 
the ethical and spiritual. “I learned from 
my father always to have a reason for my 
belief,” said he. “Te was wont to’ say, 
‘this is true,’ or ‘that isn’t true? and then 
tell why he made the assertion.” There is 
nothing higher in Dr. Ward’s judgment than 
what Jesus taught about love to God and 
love to man, or love of being in general, as 
Jonathan Wdwards used to put ity “We are 
not required to elucidate the TY¥inity; but 
our duty to God and man is plain. TI love 
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theology, but I consider it a subsidiary to 
a religion,” 

Questioned as to the drift of thought in 
the world without, Dr. Ward said that his 
personal interest went out today in three 
particular directions. He regards the Negro 
question as of primary importance, and 
hardly next to that the question of the 
future of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
he has always sought to interpret as charit- 
ably as is possible to Protestants, and which 
he hopes to see permeated with modern 
ideas. The third interest of Dr. Ward's life 
has been that of Christian unity, concerning 
which his sanguine hopes have not been 
dampened even by retarding influences which 
have delayed, for example, the tri-union 
project. 

“How about your studies, Dr. Ward? 
Haye you found in them your chief delight, 
or in your regular work?’ The answer 
came quickly, “These studies are all well 
enough as a by-product, but only as such.’ 
And in the same breath, almost, he went on 
to express the hope that he might live long 
enough to complete certain cherished liter- 
ary products, besides the important arche- 
ological work nearing completion. Dr. Ward 
is eager to write a book on poetry, for he is 


The Elections in Asiatic 
The First Quarter of Constitutional Liberty 


On Oct. 24, just three months after the 
proclamation of the Constitution, the three 
members for parliament from the Harpoot 
district started for the capital. It was made 
an official gala day. Beside the road, ten 
minutes’ walk from the seat of government, 
is an empty edifice which a pasha built for 
a hospital several years ago, with funds ex- 
torted from the people. The front of this 
was decorated with red, green and _ pink 
flags, bearing the white star and crescent. 
while spanning the road directly opposite 
was an arch of green willow boughs decked 
with flags, banners and bunting. 

On the porch of the would-be hospital sat 
the dignitaries and officials with the newly- 
elected representatives in their midst. On 
each side of the walk leading to the road 
sat or stood men of high or medium degree, 
while the crowd surged around and mounted 
troops lined the road on each side of the 
be-cushioned wagons which were in waiting 
for the delegates. 

Several speeches were addressed to these 
travelers, telling them what was expected of 
them and enlarging on the possibilities of 
the country. After a prayer, read by the 


Exercises at the departure of the three deputies to Constantinople. 


not only a student and a discerning critic 
of the great poets, but has made several cred- 
itable contributions to poetry, selections 
from his verse being included in Stedman's 
“American Anthology.” He practically in- 
troduced Sidney Lanier to his public. He 
knows Milton almost by heart. and the 
writings of other poets are as embedded in 
his memory as many of the choicest pas- 
sages of Scripture. Dr. Ward has also in 
mind a book, entitled “What I Believe, and 
Why.” 
“I MUST WORK THE WORKS” 

The key to Dr. Ward’s happy, fruitful 
life is his desire to be useful. This prayer, 
often upon the lips. of his father, “May we 
fill up life with usefulness and answer life’s 
great end!” could not fail to influence those 
in whose behalf it was offered, and his sis- 
ters tell today, with a twinkle in their eyes, 
the story of how William himself, when he 
was but a little boy, once prayed at the 
family altar, “Help us to do our work well, 
remembering that the time is short.” That 
great Puritan sense of the value of time and 
of life as a trust has been the driving wheel 
behind not only the little boy but the college 
youth and the mature man. That is why 
he has made himself a specialist in difficult 


By Rev. George P. Knapp 


white-turbaned mufti, farewells were said as 
the three Turks started on their journey of 
at least a dozen days. 


THE UNREPRESENTED ARMENIANS 

For the next four years the interests of 
this district are committed to these men. 
All three are Moslems, nor can we expect. 
from what we. know of their history, that 
they will do much for the cause of reform. 
The Armenians remain without representa- 
tion. Of the 147 electors by whom the rep- 
resentatives in parliament were chosen, they 
had forty-five. Of course these could have 
no influence when the Turks were united in 
voting exclusively for Moslems. Turkish 
electors who on oath had promised to vote 
for an Armenian delegate broke faith, 
although according to the arrangement seven 
Armenian yotes were cast for Turkish dele- 
gates. This fact suggests that until race 
and sectarian lines can be somewhat oblit- 
erated there ought to be proportional repre- 
sentation. For instance, it should be the 
law in this district that one of the three 
delegates be an Armenian. 

There were no caucuses, no discussion of 


The white-turbaned, gray-bearded man (the 
“old mufti”) sitting in the front row, and the two men next beyond him are the deputies 
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fields of 
make a 
knowledge. 


scholarship. He has wanted to 
definite contribution to human 

That is why he has made his 
editorials so dynamic; he has wanted to 
accomplish certain definite ends through 
them. That is why he has pursued the idea 
of federation and unity with such vigor and 
persistency. Moreover, his desire to help is 
marked in the little as well as in the large 
things. He is always ready to respond to 
requests to address this or that meeting, 
even though he knows but few will be there. 
In Newark, he is one of the standbys of the 
Belleville Avenue Congregational Church, 
and is often sought in the absence of a pas- 
tor for the christening ef a child or the 
burial of the dead. Human need of any 
sort appeals to him, and he does not wait 
for others to lend a hand first. 

Yes, “the time is short,” now, for this 
eager, simple-hearted, purposeful man, a true 
Puritan and at the same time an intensely 
modern man. But while health lasts. 
pace will not slacken, and when the time 
comes, he will go, trusting in his father’s 
God, and confident that there will be other 
work to do in the land where “every power 
finds sweet employ” and where the workers 
never grow weary. 


his 


Turkey 


in the Interior 


Those who were 
religious lines 


principles, no nominations. 
not divided by racial and 
gravitated together in groups governed 
solely by personal considerations. The elec- 
tions lasted from three days to a fortnight, 
according as the ballot officials might desire 
to prolong the period of their compensation 
—quite a contrast with our ability to learn 
within twenty-four hours after election day 
the will of eighty-seven million people on 
the other side of the globe! As there are 
practically no records of births, the question 
whether voters had reached the qualifying 
age of twenty-five had to be determined by 
guess work—or preference. The great ma- 
jority of voters who are illiterate were at 
the mercy of the scribes who wrote the bal- 
lots for them. No yoting lists were made 
out, and it does not seem to have occurred 
to anybody that repeating could be done. 
In at least one Turkish village the muktar 
(sheriff) naively announced, that such and 
such men were in the village and the clerk 
cast ballots for them, evidently having no 
doubt as to how the men who were some- 
where in existence would vote. There was 
an appearance of gerrymandering in some 
of the voting precincts, and in one district 
three times as many electors were returned 
as the population would warrant. In one 
case, at least, a Beg who failed of election 
contrived to bring about a second election 
in which he got himself chosen as elector in 
place of an Armenian. The acting governor 
is known to have exerted pressure on the 
electors: to choose Turkish delegates. In 
consequence of such irregularities the Arme- 
nian mouavin (assistant governor) and the 
ecclesiastical head of the Armenians both 
refused to sign the delegates’ certificate of 
election. 


THE MOSLEM ATTITUDE 


All this goes to raise the question whether 
there has been any real change in the atti- 
tude of the great body of Moslems toward 
the Christians. Character cannot be made 
or changed in a day. When there is a sud- 
den conversion a power not ourselves must 
uphold us against as sudden a backsliding. 
Our hearts’ desire and prayer to God is 
that this nation may be saved; but she must 
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be kindly and firmly helped by the great 
Christian powers until righteous character 
is a fixed reality. Before then to give up 
the Capitulations or to repeal the article of 
the Berlin Treaty guaranteeing the protec- 
tion of Christians would be to invite dis- 
aster. We do not wish to belittle in the 
least what has been accomplished; we only 
want to make sure that reversion to the old 
type is made impossible. A season similar 
to what we are now enjoying preceded thirty- 
two years of the old régime; and the mas- 
sacres of thirteen years ago took place in 
spite of the sixty-first article of the Berlin 
Treaty. 

Let us now glance at some of the things 
that have been accomplished thus far and 
at present conditions. 


FREEDOM OF TRAVEL 


Not the least of the beneficial changes is 
freedom of travel. Last spring a poor man 
came to me who had been working over 
seven months to get a permit to travel to 
other parts of the country to earn or beg 
a living. Now all people are free to go 
where they can best serve their interests; 
and those who have succeeded in other lands 
are free to return with their savings. Fam- 
ilies are no longer forced to remain divided 
because the bread-winners are not allowed 
to return from America. 


EXTORTION ENDED 


In some villages there is a new apprecia- 
tion of rights and ability to maintain them. 
In an Armenian village of two hundred 
houses, which was farmed out to the Old 
Mufti, who has just gone as one of the depu- 
ties to Constantinople, the people refused to 
give the usual measure of wheat per thresh- 
ing-floor and all the expenses of the tax- 
collector in addition to the legal eighth of 
their harvests. When the Mufti angrily 
asked if they were making a new law unto 
themselves, they replied, “‘No, we are simply 
following the law our king has given us.” 
In this same village when zapteas (mounted 
police) come on government business they 
mo longer seize the best there is for them- 
selves but pay for what they need. How 
often it has happened that the zapteas have 
dragged sheaves of barley from the thresh- 
ing floors for their horses, and beaten the 
poor villagers until chickens, or even a lamb, 
were prepared for as sumptuous a meal as 
the place could produce. It was a common 
practice for five or six horsemen to live in 
this way on a poverty-stricken village until 
certain taxes were paid or they were bribed 
to go away. May this nightmare soon be 
raised from all villages! 


FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY 


Freedom of assembly and the press is 
opening great opportunities of development. 
Young men’s societies, lyceums and reading- 
rooms are being started. Turkish officers 
have opened night schools in the barracks 
for their ignorant men. Six hundred men 
in this city, one-third of them Armenians, 
belong to the Society of Union and Progress. 
Free discussion means a good deal even if it 
accomplishes nothing at once. This week a 
number of liberal Turks and Armenians 
have united in sending telegrams protesting 
against the governor of reactionary fame 
appointed and en route for this province. 

The press finds it hard to draw the line 
between unbridled, vituperative license and 
dignified, courteously expressed conviction. 
In an Armenian daily which arrived from 
Constantinople last week nearly the whole 
of the first “blanket” page was devoted toa 
scurrilous article criticising all the American 
institutions here and most of the mission- 
aries by name. Under the nom de plume of 
“Bee Mosquitoson,’” one who has evidently 
been educated in our institutions, ends the 
article thus: “So long as I live I shall seek 


honey on them (the missionaries) and not 
finding it will sting these flowers again and 
again. Like a mosquito I will diffuse the 
blessed malarial fever of a critical spirit 
until I turn to dust.” We hope all the three 


hundred newspapers and magazines which . 


have applied for permits to publish since the 
adoption of the Constitution will not be 
ruled by this spirit. 


AN UNMUZZLED PRESS 


This week the first. steps were taken 
towards starting a periodical in connection 
with Huphrates College. May the printing 
press which, sealed by the government, has 
stood idle for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury now scatter broadcast the leaves that 
shall be for the healing of this nation! 

The spirit of liberty manifests itself in 
different ways. There is extreme sensitive- 
ness, not to say intolerance, towards adverse 
criticism, especially on the part of the Arme- 
nians, whether it appears in the press or on 
the platform abroad, or whether inferred 
from sermons or conversations here. The 
I’m-as-good-as-the-next-fellow (and _ better) 
spirit is assertive. The indispensable red 
fez with the black tassel has in not a few 
cases given way to black or gray astrachan 
caps, or to white fezes with red tassels made 
in this country; to show independence of 
foreign manufacturers, especially treaty- 
breaking Austria. Of those to adopt the 
new mode a large proportion are our stu- 
dents. These young men—and ladies, too— 
exercise liberty in other ways. 
wish to study this subject, to use that text- 
book, or to have such a teacher. Some have 
the idea that liberty means the abolishing of 
all rules in school. In one composition was 
written, “There is liberty all over Turkey 


except in the girls’ school; we are still 
slaves.” 
There are weighty problems before all 


who have anything to do with Turkey in 
these critical days. Statesmen ‘within and 
those without need special wisdom to take 
no false steps during this delicate, formative 
period. Pray for them and for your mis- 
sionaries that they may be able to bear these 
new responsibilities and make the best use 
of these opportunities. 


“Watchman, what of the night?’ 


“The dawn is nigh; the morning cometh, 
and in fullness of time the perfect day.” 


Harpoot, Turkey, Nov. 7, 1908. 


The Professor’s Chair 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President Oberlin College 
This department is confined to questions of the 


ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 


among the questions submitted, the interests of -. 


the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


8368. Can't you give those of us who are. 
beginning to realize that we are growing old 
some practical suggestions on that “grow- 
ing old gracefully” to which.we are so often 
exhorted?—A. 0. W. 


-It is easy to grow old rapidly; it is not 
so easy, doubtless, to grow old gracefully. 
Any one can grow old rapidly through suf- 
ficient practice of selfishness on the one hand 
and of worry on the other. As to the latter, 
some one has suggested that there is really 
nothing for the rational man to worry about, 
because all things may be divided into two 
classes: things that you can help and things 
that you can’t help; and it is senseless to 
worry about things you can help, and it. is 
useless to worry about things you can’t help. 

My first suggestion is that to have a 
gracious old age is not a matter simply of 
a few years at the end. As Dr. Holmes 
suggested, that to be well born one ought to 
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start with a wise selection of his grand- 
father, so to have a gracious old age one 
needs to have begun in his youth. If this 
seems too discouraging for those of us who 
are already getting old, the suggestion of 
another may be added—that every one 
should haye a private book, with the title, 
“To Myself When I Am Old,” in which 
should be embodied all those counsels that 
his observation of others has indicated the 
old need to heed. That would go a good 
ways toward making sure that one need not 
wholly fail at that time at least in his rela- 
tion to others. 

The real pathos of old age, I suppose— 
the thing that gives us all a little shiver as 
we think of it for ourselves or for our 
friends—is that in age the “bodily echo” is 
so largely lost. The body does not easily 
respond to the mood of the spirit, and this 
dissonance we cannot deny or wholly avoid. 
As one of our philosophers has said: “It is 
in the bloom of youth that we find this cor- 
respondence between mental life and its 
material vesture developed in its most per- 
fect and attractive form; in later life the 
gradual increase of obstacles and of friction 
causes the imperfections and incoherences in 
the connection between the two orders of 
affection to become more and more promi- 
nent. We can no longer read the whole soul 
in movement, gait and carriage; ordinary 
daily actions are got through with unsympa- 
thetic dispatch, eating and drinking often 
with ugly and soulless eagerness; and it is 
always a sign of profound culture of the 
heart when the thoughts of a man advanced 
in years do not meet the sensuous warmth 
of any passing event with the uninterested 
and unsympathetic coldness of age.” 

Nevertheless it can be very truly said that 
no one is old till he stops growing, and that 
when he has stopped growing he is old, 
however young in years. The great desider- 
atum, therefore, séems to be that of con- 
tinuous growth, and the secret of perpetual 
youth would therefore seem to lie in two or 
three things. 

First of all, that one should keep, with 
advancing years, freshness of response to 
the varied interests of life, by cultivating 
steadily the open-minded and the sympa- 
thetic spirit. As one editor remarks in a 
current paper: “Keenness means youth, 
Fagerness is life prolonged. Diverse enthu- 
siasm is the nearest approach to Ponce de 
Leon’s dream made true.” 

Coupled closely with this, and growing 
almost inevitably out of it, the spirit of 
youth is kept in no small degree by insist- 
ing always on giving one’s best in any sit- 
uation. For the man who steadily asks this 
of himself insures an equally steady growth. 
And with growth the real terror of age is 
banished. 

And these two suggestions naturally grow 
into a third, that perhaps includes them 
both; for a gracious and lovely old age can- 
not be the product of any sudden resolve, as 
I have said; it is the natural fruitage of a 
long life of unselfish service, and even the 
very old age of such a life. gee wholly 
lack in loveliness. 

No one perhaps has indicated more clearly 
than Browning, in his’ “Rabbi Ben ‘Wzra,” 
the gains of age. My inquirer’s attention, 
therefore, may well be called to this poem, 
especially the stanzas from the thirteenth on. 
They contain much of cheering: suggestion 
and deserve cotetet study. 


We have had of late too much of the 
philosophy of tenderness in education... . 
Soft pedagogics have taken the place of the 
old steep and rocky path to learning. But 
from this lukewarm air the bracing oxygen 
of effort is left out. It is nonsense to sup- 
pose that every step in education can be 
interesting.— William James. 
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Just for the Fun of It 


BY ANNA B. BRYANT 


“Tf there isn’t old Tiger-stripe tagging us 
again!” cried Billy Boggs, turning round 
from fixing up his fishing-tackle and kicking 
a loose stone out of the gravel in the direc- 
tion of the prowling cat behind him. ‘“Sneak- 
ing after our cunners and fish-worms!” 

“Guess she won’t trouble the worms, but 
‘she’s a good reason why about cunners,” 
replied Jerry, turning hastily to look also. 
“T’ve missed a lot out of the pail every 
morning, when I know we got a lot the 
night before. Besides, I caught her pawing 
-a live horned pout right out of the pail only 
yesterday. Wish it had been a lobster and 
he’d caught her tail in his claw!” 

“Say! le’s fix her. We could put her up 
din the barn chamber and let her stay there 
till we get home.” 

“Oh, she’d meow so loud Mandy or 
Mother would go up there and let her out, 
but try it if you want to.” 

Upstairs the boys went to the long, dim 


room, full of cobwebs and herbs and seed- 


-corn and broken furniture. Not a chair 
there had a leg to stand on, and the boys 
looked round in vain among the rickety lum- 
‘ber to find anything stable enough to tie her 
‘to, a plan that Billy thought would be a 
first-rate way of disposing of her for the 
-day.! | 

“But then she might wind herself up in 
the string and choke to death,” said Jerry, 
“the way Father’s old cow did. Guess we 
better just shut the door and leave her here. 
~Oh, say! Here’s the dandy way! You help 
me put her under this barrel. ’Tisn’t very 
tight—there’s cracks all round now the 
hoop’s come off, and they won’t find her for 
-a long while. Let’s do it just for the fun of 
it!” 

“All right!” agreed Billy. ‘I’d like to be 
‘round and see ’em hunt for her. There, 
you old thief-cat! I guess you won’t bothe: 
-us any more for one day!” 

Down the stairs they went, but rather 
‘softly, for just then they caught sight of 
Mandy’s pink calico whisking round the 
-corner of the barn, where she had been to 
feed the chickens. They peeped through the 
‘little cobwebby window at the foot of the 
«stairs, and suddenly they saw her turn to 
-ecome in, and the next thing she would see 

_-them. That would never do. 

“She’s after hen’s eggs or something!” 
whispered Billy excitedly. ‘And if she sees 
-she’ll tell, and there’ll be a fuss about our 
-getting off anyway. Quick—in this room 
-here—the harness-room! We'll just wait till 
-she’s gone and then’ run along.” 

' But there was a very good reason why 
they didn’t run along, as they planned to do, 


for Mandy, going by the door, noticed that. 


it was ajar, and pulled it to and pulled the 
-hasp down. 

“Pretty way to leave that door swinging!” 
-she muttered. “That new hired man isn’t 
‘worth his salt to look after things. And 
tramps and thieves round all the time. It’s 
-a wonder any of the harness is left, and 
they wondering where the lap robes went 
‘tol? 

“She’s locked us in!” gasped Billy. 

Jerry ran to the door and shook it, but it 
-wouldn’t “give,” and he couldn’t make noise 
-enough to be heard unless somebody hap- 
pened to be on the stairs or quite close under 
‘them. The harness-room was quite dark 
and little more than a large-sized closet. 
~The boys suddenly realized that they were 
‘locked up in it for the day, unless some- 
-thing very unusual happened. Mother and 
‘Father were gone (which was the real rea- 


son why the boys were planning such a fine 
long holiday), and they had not thought it 
necessary to explain to Mandy all their 
arrangements for spending it. It was vaca- 
tion, and in a way they were free to do 
what they chose; still, as Billy had hinted, 
it was just as well to avoid ‘“fusses.”’ 

Downstairs, in the house, Mandy went 
blithely about her work. She swept and 
dusted and turned the house inside out, as 
was her habit when the owners went out of 
it. She did not stop to get a noon meal, 
but picked a bite as she went in and ont of 
the pantry, and when the afternoon began 
to wear on toward three o’clock, started her 
preparations for supper. 

“I'd give a cookie to know where our old 
yellow cat has gone to!” she told a neighbor 
who came over to borrow a cupful of some- 
thing. 
morning, and I’m afraid some of those boys 
have made way with her. I heard ’em 
sputtering about her stealing their fish-bait 
this morning. A dozen times I’ve thought 
I heard her yowling, but I can’t find her 
anywheres.” 

“She'll come back all right,’ said the 
neighbor, easily. “I wouldn’t worry. Maybe 
they have shut her up somewhere. Boys 
will be boys!” 

“Sometimes they're little—images!” said 
Mandy, trying to think of a name that 
would express her feelings. “Turn about is 
fair play. I’d like to see some of them going 
round with tin pails dangling and their feet 
fitted into walnut shells—if there was any 
grew big enough—and taken up by their 
ears and ‘scatted’ within an inch of their 
lives every blessed time -they showed them- 
selves. FPhey’re cruel—that’s what young 
folks are—cruel and thoughtless. And they 
call it having fun. I know one thing I be- 
lieve, and that is they’ll get their come- 
uppance some time or other. Folks do. I’ve 
often noticed it.” 

Little did Mandy know what a prophet 
she was, or how, even at that very moment, 
two sorrowful young folks were getting it! 

“T wish the folks would come home!” 
she went on, nervously. “I’ve cleaned up 
all the lower part of the house, but I’ve got 
that scary about being upstairs, ’specially 
out the back part, towards the barn way, 
that I won’t go out there any more than I 
can help. Such a thumping and banging! 


BY REY. E, H. BYINGTON 


Probably not one of the readers of this 
sermon ever uses profanity, that is, takes 
God’s name in vain. Did you know, 
however, that profanity has lots of rela- 
tives, not actual swearing, but kin to it? 
There are its nephews, “damn it,” “darn 
it,” “the devil’ and “hell.” Then it has 
many first cousins, such as “gosh,” 
“gee”; and there are its second cousins, 
such as “Oh, heavens.’”’ Its grandchil- 
dren are “golly,” “by George,” “by jim- 
miny,” and many others. Among its great- 
grandchildren are “whew” and “ouch,” 
and then there are such distant relatives 
as “goodness me.” 

Each year new relatives are born into 
the family, in the form of the latest 
slang; some are very distant relatives 
and others are double cousins. Like 


“She’s been gone ever since early 


Che Children’s fiatl prt 


The Relatives of Profanity 
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For the Children 


Up in the boys’ room it’s worst—right under 
the loft we use for a store-chamber to dry 
herbs and things and lay away old truck. 
Thump, thump, thump it goes—I’d think it 
was ghosts if ’twas only night and ghosts 


‘ wore wooden legs and went round stumping.” 


“Pooh!” said the neighbor, who wasn’t 
Superstitious. “Let me see your ghosts. 
I’m not afraid of any haunted chambers.” 

Mandy hesitated, but finally led the way 
upstairs, and the two women stood with 
faces uplifted toward the ceiling, listening 
to the uncanny sounds that came from that 
eerie upper chamber. 

“Tt is mighty curious-sounding !”’ admitted 
the visitor. “I’m sure I don’t know what 
that sort of thumping means, and I’d as lief 


-have a good stick in my hand when I go in.” 


“You ain’t a-going in!” said Mandy. 

“Of course I am, but I’ll take a good club 
along with me. There—look! look!” as 
Mandy opened the door, and they stood 
blinking in the darkness trying to make out 
the outlines of things stored there. 

What they both saw quite plainly was 
what seemed to be a barrel moving and 
jumping about; an inverted: flour barrel, 
which rattled and banged and thumped 
around in a strange fashion for a good old 
respectable family flour barrel. It rose sud- 
denly and jerkily sidewise, as if it had been 
minded to turn a somersault, wavered an 
instant, then dropped back with: a sullen 
thump, as if it had become discouraged and 
changed its mind again. Muffled cries and 
snarls came from somewhere—the garret 
seemed full of them. 

Mandy was thoroughly frightened, and 
even the neighbor looked doubtful, but 
neither of them noticed who had “tagged” 
them up from the floor’ below, and now 
stood looking on interestedly at the barrel’s 
antics. Father had come back, and open 
doors had given him and Mother the clew to 
Mandy’s whereabouts, so they followed till 
they found her. 

As the barrel rose again, Father gaye it 
one tremendous kick that sent it flying into 
the corner. As it rolled and spun over the 
floor, a big “tiger” cat sprang from under it 
and vanished, tail in air, through the open 
doorway. 

“My poor, poor kitty!” cried Mother in 
indignant amazement, looking after it. “The 
boy that did that ought to suffer for it!” 


ordinary profanity, these are used as ex- 
clamations, with little or no appropri- 
ateness or meaning. Bringing them into 
the conversation has become a habit, and 
we do not realize how often they fall 
from our lips. They really weaken our 
speech, lose for us the respect of others, 
and are silly. 

Look out for these relatives of profan- 
ity. They may not be very bad, nor do 
much harm, but they are of no value 
whatsoever, and really injure. Almost 
all boys and girls have adopted some of 
these expressions, which they say is 
“nothing but slang.” They come from 
your lips far more than you realize. Ask 
your friends to tell you what relatives of 
profanity are your favorites, and how 
many times in a day you use them. 


80 


“He will! He will!” said Mandy, tear- 
fully and excitedly. “Think of that poor 
little starved kitty being shut up there this 
livelong blessed day without a thing to eat 


7 


or drink or breathe, hardly! 
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“Te has!” cried Father. suddenly, from 
the foot of the stairway, where he had un- 
hasped the door to go into the harness-room. 
“Boys. you'd better go upstairs and make 
your peace with your mother !” 
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“We only did it just for the fun of it!” 


pleaded Billy. 


“That's every thing!” said Jerry. 
“T guess I’d forgive ‘em, Mother!” called 


Father. ‘They know just how much fun it is.” 


The Home and Its Outlook 


A Father’s Lessons 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Son, astride your father’s knee, 
Wond’ring at my boundless knowledge 
Of that complex mystery, 
Two plus two and A BC, 
Neither school nor college 
Teach the lessons you taught me. 


Deep blue wells are your blue eyes, 
Crystal wells where Truth is dwelling, 
Naked and without disguise, 
To confuse the worldly-wise. 
Earnest eyes, truth-telling, 
How they sicken one of lies! 


Treasure fills your baby hand; 
Gold, that men for wealth demented 
Never seek to understand, 
Gold of flowers, sun and strand. 
Ah, you rich, contented 
Monarch of a smiling land! 


By your love I have divined 
Love in sordid market-places ; 
Men return your smile, you find 
This world’s rough old heart is kind; 
By your winsome baby graces, 
Strangers heart to heart you bind. 


Love, that links humanity, 
Truth, Content, what priceless knowledge! 
As you sat astride my knee 
You have taught in lessons three 
More than school or college, 
Tn return for A BC. 


The Impertinent Child 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The father of the family had one cheet- 
ful reminiscence of boyhood, to which he 
not infrequently referred. “I was never 
thrashed in my life except for being saucy 
to my grandmother.” 

“Did you call it saucy?’ asked Mother 
skeptically. 

Father laughed aloud. ‘‘No—I ealled it 
‘sassy,’ just as every schoolchild does today, 
but I knew what it meant just as well as 
our youngsters do.” 

Every child knows what it means, every 
parent, every teacher is well acquainted 
with sauciness in all its varying forms. 
What does it spring from? What is the 
relation, or the antagonism between the 
child and the adult that produces it? For 
we have learned, in our dealings with chil- 
dren, to look below the surface; neither to 
punish nor reward mere surface exhibitions, 
but to search for the hidden springs of con- 
duct, knowing that if we can make the 
sources right, the behavior will take care of 
itself. So in regard to this question of 
impertinence; can we not find what produces 
at? 

I do not know that it has been stated by 
those who make the child a scientifie study, 
but careful observation of children at short 
range impels me to say that I think it has 
two distinct causes, easily distinguishable, 
but producing the same effect—a child im- 
pertinent, disrespectful, ‘‘fresh.”” The last 
expressive word is the children’s own, and 
needs no translation. 


The first cause is founded in our free and 
happy Ameri¢an relationship of playfellow. 
In older, more conservative lands, children 
are repressed, kept in the background, taught 
respect and reverence for older people. In 
our more unrestrained, more natural coun- 
try, the children are always an integral and 
important part of family life, and the forma] 
respect and reverence we have endeavored 
to replace by affection and comradeship. It 
might be well in passing to remark that, as 
usual, we have very much overdone a good 
thing. At all events, we have developed a 
relation of love and confidence, freedom and 
merriment between parents and childrea. 
American parents laugh with their children 
as well as at them, and it is no uncommon 
thing to hear a father say of a child of four 
or five, “I like to have her with me, she’s 
such a companionable little thing.” 

Now comes the relationship that, develop- 
ing naturally, places the child at an im- 
mense disadvantage, produces an unnatural 
mental effort, results in impertinence, pun- 
ishment. tears, misunderstanding. 

The child and the parent—usually the 
father—begin to frolic. The father jokes 
and teases the child; the child, aroused, 
alert, responsive, strives to retort in kind. 

The planes of experience are widely sepa- 
rated; the mental processes involving ma- 
turity on one side, on the other are full-of 
immaturity and ignorance. ‘The child is out 
of his depth. He fiounders, struggles, gives 
a bewildered look, says something absolutely 
unpermissable and is promptly punished or 
rebuked. It was his father’s fault, not his. 
He followed his father’s lead as fast and as 
far as he could. An unskillful fencer, he 
was wounded through his ignorance. Exam- 
ine many cases of childish impertinence and 


you will surely find that at bottom there 
was nothing rude or wrong intended. The 


child in one way or another was pushed out 
of his plane of experience and made to work 
rapidly with strange tools. That is why he 
cut himself and hurt others. It was not his 
fault. Within his own limited province he 
was quite safe and would not willingly have 
done wrong. 

Another source of childish impertinence is 
injustice on the part of older people. Mr. 
Patterson DuBois, in his remarkable little 
book on the “Culture of Justice,’ claims for 
justice the foundation place in the child’s 
mind, and in this our own observation bears 
out his contention. 

Faced by a lack of fair dealing, the child 
flames with anger and breaks out in uncon- 
sidered speech. The speech is impertinent, 
and we weigh the bitter words and mete out 
punishment for them, absolutely disregarding 
the righteous spirit which is the only thing 
we ought to consider. How the child ex- 
presses himself under what he considers to 
be injustice is not worth noticing; the actu- 
ating emotion is everything and should be 
studied with care. The expression will 
change with years; the righteous indignation 
ought to be so guarded that it may never 
fail to spring to the defense of justice in his 
own life, or the lives of others. He has here 
a great social root principle, which, devel- 
oped, will make him a unit of value to the 
common whole. 

Suppose, then, that our children are im- 
pertinent. Does it not behoove us to study 
carefully the reason for an exhibition which 


proves on its face that underneath is a flaw 
in the relationship, and to strive, if possible, 
so to adjust the relationships that we may 
lead the child to the best expressions of de- 
veloping selfhood? 


The Bond of Pleasantness 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


“My youngest son has such a talent for 
getting along with everybody,” said a New 
England mother of the carefully conscien- 
tious type to a friend. “Sometimes it 
troubles me. He always takes people on the 
pleasant side and says pleasant things to 
them, and it seems as if there must be some 
insincerity in it.” x 

“Doesn't Tom really like all sorts of peo- 
ple?’ asked the friend. 

“Oh, yes. He can get along with persons 
the vest of us can’t stand. He can manage 
tournaments at the Country Club and not 
give offense—you know how hard that is! 


He gets his own way, too, when he is sure 


it is the best way. I like to see him with 
people, and yet it worries.me now and then. 
For how can he be quite conscientious or 
sincere and yet be so pleasant all the time?” 

Her friend laughed. “I’m thankful that 
I wasn’t born with the New England con- 
science. TTom’s is a delightful nature. He 
calls out the best in others because he is 
pleasant through and through. And all you 
can do is to worry about it! You ought to 
be proud and thankful instead. My dear 
Henrietta, isn’t it just as sincere to say a 
pleasant thing when you feel pleasant as to 
be antagonistic when you feel irritated? 
Why, why does it appear sincere only to be 
rude or disagreeable? Tom's kind of sin- 
cerity is the sort I admire ‘and approve, 
myself.” 

Many people, like Tom’s mother, distrust 
pleasantness. No matter how unaffected and 
continuous it is, they suspect it in their 
heart of hearts of being not quite true. But 
in fact it is the truest part of social life. It 
is what social intercourse needs most. It is 
the normal and true reason for any society 
at all. If man did not feel drawn toward 
his fellows there would be no human ties. 
The liking for others is what forms and un- 
derlies all human intercourse. The jars and 
frets and prejudices and dislikes are not the 
real thing. They are the breaks in the right 
relation. The great human commandment 
is to love our neighbor. 

There is no possible virtue in being dis- 
agreeable to anybody, even when that any- 
body happens to be disagreeable or even 
wicked. Mrs. Fry and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth have shown the world in two different 
centuries that being pleasant and helpful 
even to the outcasts of society works a 
deeper and more wonderful change than the 
most severe treatment. 

There is no reason whatever why a kindly 
thing should not be said just as easily, nat- 
urally and rightly as a sharp thing, The 
more conscientious a woman is, the more 
she should express the pleasant feelings that 
arise in her mind and suppress the disagree- 
able judgments. It takes a little self-train- 
ing to be able to say without embarrassment 
a word of admiration “to a person’s face.” 
But once done sincerely, it is easier next 
time; and it has the surprising effect in the 
end of enabling the pleasant speaker to men- 


roll 
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tion faults and errors in a way that carries 
weight. 

“My father hated to say anything un- 
pleasant or reproving to any of us,” said 
one of a large family who all “turned out 
well,” as the phrase goes, “and he loved to 
praise us. We understood that so well, from 
the time we could understand anything, that 
when Father felt he ought to rebuke us, and 
did, it made us feel ashamed through and 
through. His reproofs were searching, too; 
he seemed to look right through us, and 
accepted no’ excuses, When I read about 
“telling the truth in love’ I always think of 
Father, and how inspiring he was when we 
needed it.” 

'Pleasantness is not weakness. It is easy 
for a weak nature to be pleasant when life 
goes smoothly. But the pleasant person 
who really counts is the one who is pleasant 
in a crisis as well as in rélaxation, in dis- 
couragement and opposition as well as on 
the primrose path. A man recently on his 
golden wedding anniversary gave his wife 
the handsomest diamond brooch he could 
afford, and wrote on the box, “Because you 
have always been pleasant.” A pleasantness 
that holds through fifty years of daily inter- 
course is a greater jewel than any diamond, 
as all who knew the recipient could testify. 

Pleasant people are often rebuffed, taken 
advantage of, cheated, betrayed, injured, 
through their very trust in others. 
should any human being expect not to be, 
sometimes? On the other hand, who so 
well as the kind and good can call out the 
treasures of goodness and faithfulness that 
are latent in many hearts? ‘The blessed 
company of all faithful people’ is only en- 
tered by those who love and trust and serve, 
and have faith in mankind and womankind. 
And Stevenson’s rule of the road thither is 
a sure one—that our duty is to make our- 
selves good and our neighbors happy—if we 
may. 


The Parrot of Messina 


It is a relief to turn from reading of the 
horrors of the earthquake to a little incident 
related in the J/artford Courant: “Some 
Italian sailors, clambering through the ruins 
of the city of Messina, heard a faint cry of 
Mah-ree-ah—to reproduce phonetically the 


sound heard. The sailors worked thein- 
selves through the rubbish and finally 
reached a room in which the parrot sat and 
eried. They saw nothing else and turned 
away, but the bird renewed its cries. Then 


they found in an adjoining room a little 
girl six years old who was lying senseless; 
and the child was carried on board the 
battleship Regina Elena.” ‘The Queen of 
Italy herself nursed the little one back to 
consciousness and comfort. The story does 
not say what became of the parrot, but it 
was undoubtedly carried away with its little 
mistress. The bird had earned this care. 
It is said that when the child was found 
the parrot ceased to cry and fluttered its 
wings for joy. 


The Difference 


There was a man, there was a man 
Who hated meddling so, 

He saw his neighbor’s house burn down, 

And closer drew his dressing gown 
And let the building go. 


There was a man, there was a man 
Who always lent a hand. 
Whate’er his neighbor did, he’d try 
To have a finger in the pie. 
They drove him from the land. 


And old Diogenes remarked 
The difference to hit 
’Twixt meddling when you do no good 
And bravely helping when you should, 
Requires a pretty wit. 
—Selma Ware Paine. 


But why. 
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Closet and Altar 


PRAYING IN THE SPIRIT 
With all prayer and supplication praying 
at all seasons in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto in all perseverance and supplica- 
tion for all saints.—KHph. 6; 18. 


We speak best of prayer when we say, 
“I know not what to pray for as I ought, 
but something within me, which is above 
myself, speaks for me to God and especially 
of those things which He has promised and 
on the assured belief on which all my life is 
based.”—James ITinton, 


Only by degrees, and with much practice, 
does prayer grow spontaneous and habitual. 
But when once it has become habitual it 
profoundly affects our entire character; for 
it accustoms us to associate God with all the 
greatest joys of our life, and thereby not 
only makes our fundamental thought of God 
a thought of gladness, but intensifies our 
whole apprehension of Ilis Being and rela- 
tion to ourselves.—G. I. Illingworth. 


The prayers I make will then be sweet in- 
deed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed ; 
Of good and pious works art Thou the seed 
That quickens only when Thou say’st it 


may. 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true 
way, 
No man can find it; Father! Thou must 
lead ; : 


Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into 
my mind 
3y which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing to 
Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
—Michael Angelo, tr. William Words- 
worth, 


God will fairly flood your life with all the 
power He can trust you to use wholly for 
Him.—S. D. Gordon. 


We do not pray in the name of Christ 
until we pray in Tis passion for the souls 
of men and embrace the ends of the earth. 
We must not end our prayers with personal 
What we the better for the 
language of Christ? What are we the better 
for the world-wide passion of Jesus Christ, if 


concerns. are 


we stop there? 
cious as the compassions of our Master, as 
far-reaching as the propitiation of Jesus 
Christ. You believe He died for all men; 
you must pray for all men.—/. D. Jones. 


Our prayers must be as spa- 


O Lord! I know not what I should 
ask of Thee. Thou only knowest 
what I want; and Thou lovest me, 
if I am Thy friend, better than I can 
love myself. O Lord! give to me, 
Thy child, what is proper, whatsoever 
it may be. Idare not ask either crosses 
ot comforts. I only present myself be- 
fore Thee. I open my heart to Thee. 
Behold my wants, which I myself am 
ignorant of; but do Thou behold, and 

o according to Thy mercy. Smite, 
ot heal! Depress me, or raise me up. 
I adore all Thy purposes without 
knowing them. I am silent, I offer 
myself in sacrifice. I abandon myself 
to Thee. I have no more any desire 
but to accomplish Thy will. Lord, 
teach me how to pray! Dwell Thou 
Thyself in me by Thy Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young, Any reader who can contridute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


4. TANGLED PROVERB 


There is a letter seen in play, 
And in the middle of the day; 
Most people call that letter *. 


Some information let me add, 
lor any wayward lass or lad; 
Whatever is not good is ***, 


This man, I think, is not a Turkman ; 
I cannot tell if he’s a kirkman ; 
But certainly he is a *******, 


While they may win some shabby laurels, 
They spoil their manners and their morals, 
Who thus engage in angry ****####, 


A mason, carpenter, or smith 
Must urge with proper strength and pith 
The implement he’s working ****, 


You need not frown with anxious phiz, 
To find out what the next word is; 
Things that belong to him are ***, 


Perhaps in manual training schools 

You've learned to handle planes and rules; 

And these, of course you know, are *****, 
u % % m * " * 

So, though a peevish idler may complain 

Poor instruments make all his labor vain, 


Ile should remember, as his temper cools, 
That ed MEUM MEH EE 
HM I 


bine 
I te 


ADAG, 


5. INSERTIONS 


1, Put one thousand into a stamp and get 
a coin; into a falsehood and get a fruit; into a 
sharp noise and get ceremony. 2. Put one 
hundred into an animal and get a boat; into 
an old-fashioned cereal food and get a rogue. 
%. Put fifty into a lid and-get a flower; into 
a small bay and get a spice; into a rug and 
get a brewery product; into an iota and get 
a bump; into money and get a striking nolse ; 
into a collection of tents and get a fastening; 
into relations and get an oven. 4. Put ten 
into people not in the clergy and get loose- 
ness; into a Dutch farmer and get a member 
of a secret society in China. 5. Put nine into 
a pigpen and get many more. c. J. K. 


6. NATURAL HISTORY 


Of many marvels brought to mind, 

This one my brain with wonder fills: 
Within six letters is confined 

The space between two lofty hills; 
So few they are, to be bereft 

Of even one would seem a pity! 
Take five away and what is left? 

A winding way in town or city. 

TRANZA, 


7. NUMERICAL ANAGRAMS 


is faint.. 2. 1006 is energy. 3. 
1009 is to mingle. 5. 207 
is pertaining to the state. 6. 157 is polite. 
7.°1551 is gentle. 8. 2102 is to imitate. 
9. 55ST is ghastly. 10, 500 and two sixes is 
clear. Cc. J. &. 


1, 1501 
551 1s a cover. 4. 


ANSWERS 


Le we Will: if cans 

2, 1. Whales (Gen. 1: 21). 
h1: 20). 3. Camels (Isa. 30: 6). 4. Horses, 
leopards (Hab. 1: 8). 5. Sheep (Ps. 119: 
176). 6. Dromedary (Jer, 2: 28). 7. Conles 
(Prov. 30: 26). 8. Foxes (Judges 15: 4). 
9. Goats (Ps. 104: 18). 10. Hart (Isa. 35: 6). 
11. Dog (1 Sam. 17: 43). 12. Dragon (Jer. 
$1: 34). 12. Lion (Job 10: 16). 14. Boar 
(Ps. 80: 13). 15. Apes, peacocks (2 Chron. 9: 
21). 16. Mice (1 Sam.6:5). 17. Roe (2 Sam, 
2: 18). 18. Wolf (Hab. 1: 8). 19, Bears 
(Isa. 59:11). 20. Cattle (Ps, 50: 10). 

3. Stock. 


2. Bull (Isa. 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Pleasant Sunday Afternoons 


Several weeks ago we started a competi- 
tion for letters on good ways to spend Sun- 
day afternoon. The answers came in slowly 
and were all from girls, so I have been 
waiting to see if something would not show 
up from the boy standpoint. Wailing in this 
hope, I may have to make some suggestions 
myself! 

One’s way of spending Sunday will depend 
mostly on what one believes Sunday is for. 
I suppose it would be hard to prove from 
the Bible that either the laws of the Old 
Testament or the example of Jesus in the 
New are in harmony with what is called “the 
Puritan Sabbath.” The Sabbath as cele- 
brated in our modern Christian homes is a 
day that tries to combine the joyfulness of 
the Hebrew Sabbath with the thoughtfulness 
of the Puritans’ holy day. 

The Sunday School Times has recently 
published a little book entitled ‘Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons for Our Children,” and 
I was interested, in looking it over, to notice 
in how many cases the two hundred mothers 
who contributed to the volume urged that 
Sunday be made a day for having the best 
things. One mother suggested that when 
new clothes be bought they should be worn 
for the first time on Sunday. Another sug- 
gested that the Sunday morning oatmeal be 


served in the best dishes, and several urged ° 


that the best things to eat be given to the 
family on Sunday. One mother has a 
drawer reserved for Sunday games and books 
and another has a “Cozy Club” that meets 
in the attic on Sundays only. 

This little book is full of Bible games and 
puzzles, and some of you may want to see 
it in order to learn some new ones. I will 
give the book to the member of the Club 
whose postal card request to me for it gets 
past the post office stamping machine first. 


Together on Sunday 


The most important suggestion that has 
come to me from this book and from the let- 
ters of the Club has been that Sunday 
should be the day when the whole family 
We are all so busy nowadays 
and the whole family belongs to so many 
clubs that it sometimes seems as if the only 
way to keep up an acquaintance in a house- 
hold would be for its different members to 
start a correspondence with each other! 
Blizabeth Coit of Winchester, Mass., makes 
this suggestion of a family Sunday in her 
charming little note, to which I _ have 
awarded the prize in this competition : 


gets together. 


“Dear Mr. Forbush: On Sunday after- 
noons I like best walking in the woods with 
my family. It seems the best time for all 
of us to be together, and we enjoy it more 
in that way than any other. 
is cold and an armchair before an open fire 
seems the most comfortable place, a short 
tramp through the woods is beautiful. The 
sun sends crimson and purple lights over the 
snow, and the trees are to me as graceful 
without their leaves as with them. 

Although it is not always. possible to 
walk Sundays, yet it seems to me that a 
family should always do things on Sunday 
afternoons together.” 


I was quite amused at a contribution to 
The Sunday School Times book from a 
mother who evidently did not feel that being 
together with the children is holy unless 
there is a preaching service going on. She 
suggests that if the children are looking at 
some boys sliding down the icy mounds of 


Even when it. 


Niagara Falls in winter they be reminded 
by their mother of the slippery ways of sin, 
and that if they are looking at the reflections 
in the water in the public garden they be 
asked whether they have caused other little 
boys and girls to fall in loye with Jesus 
through their own reflection of him. O 
bubbles! This kind of talk would cause 
most boys I know to cease taking Sunday 
walks in such painful company. It reminds 
me of the prayer breathed by an English 
educator the other day that each religious 
teacher might, when dealing with a boy, 
“forget that he is a moralist and remember 
that the other is a child.” 

Somebody speaks of “the natural preju- 
dice the human mind feels toward all those 
who insist on giving it information,’ and— 
one may add—good advice. I had evidence 
of that the other day. A boy I know was just 
beginning to take out books from the public 
library. As he was grabbing his hat to go 
after a book, one evening, I drew myself up 
to my full height and, assuming my preacher 
tone, thus addressed him: 

“Now, D , this is an important mo- 
ment in your life. ‘This library contains 
many of the world’s best books. You ought 
to be reading better books than you have 
been reading. I have an attractive list of 
good books that has been made by a friend 
of mine. I make you this offer: If you will 
select your books from this list, I will pay 
your fare both ways.’ I placed a dime in 
his hand and left him looking pleasantly 
over my list, while I left the house. 

When I returned I found my dime and 
my list on the table. The boy had walked 
four miles rather than have to have his 
mind improved! 

But I should spoil the story if I did not 
add that when he returned, of the two books 
on his card, one was a better one than most 
of those on my list and the other was one 
for his mother. 

If you see the moral of this, you will also 
see its connection with the topic of Sunday 
afternoon. 


Helping Folks on Sunday 


Sunday: is such a natural day for having 
a good, restful time all by one’s self. Brut 
one mother in this little book says, ‘Mothers 
who are looking for some ball-bearing, auto- 
matic plan that they can simply set in 
motion, so they may have the afternoon to 
themselves, will be disappointed.” And 
another adds sensibly: “Of course it means 
sacrifice to give all my spare moments to 
reading aloud to my boys, or helping them. 
But no sacrifice is too great to bind our 
children to us and to the home. I try to be 
‘one of the boys’ for their sakes.” 

Now that is all very well from the stand- 
point of the mother, but there is such a 
thing as everybody working Mother until 
she is worked to death. I think it is just 
as much up to the boys and girls to give 
Mother a pleasant Sunday as it is the other 
way round. I know a home where the sons 
try to make Sunday “Mother’s day off,” and 
where they proudly take turns in getting 
supper, while the maid goes out. Beatrice 
Belknap of Lansing, Mich., has a good idea 
when she urges that older brothers and sis- 
ters ought to man the ship on Sundays: 


“Tt is generally acknowledged that the 
way to spend our time so that we may be 
most happy is in making others happy. 
And what is true of all people on all days 
must be true of young folks on Sunday 
afternoon. I think that if the older 
brothers and sisters would spend their time 


trying to amuse the younger children, thus 
giving the mother one afternoon in a week 
in which she could truly rest, they would be 
spending their time in a way that would 
bring a triple blessing. This could be done 
in several ways; the Sunday school papers 
could be read aloud and simple stories read 
or told to them. Much depends on the elder 
sister. 
as a girl can [what!]; but if she will, she 
can not only make a happy time for the lit- 
tle folks, but amuse and interest the restless 
brother. This is a golden opportunity. 

Eyery girl could arrange some program. 
Articles or poems could be read or recited 
by each; afterward the children could have 
their lunch under the trees in the yard. 
Most of all, let the children feel that they 
have a part in arranging the program, Let 
the boys help to carry out the things for 
lunch; and if they drop or. spill them, do not 
scold. Remember the prime factors of the 
day are not whether the pickles and milk 
reach the ground in good condition or not, 
but to make an afternoon so enjoyable that 
it will be remembered, and perhaps form one 
tie more to bind a heart to the home.” 


What Boys Can Do Sundays 


As I have said, nobody seems to have 
much to say about what boys can do Sun- 
days. Their interest in Bible puzzles is 
likely to wane after a time, and any use of 
the day which keeps Mother busy in fur- 
nishing entertainment is as bad for the boy 
as it is for Mother. f 

I think one good plan, especially for win- 
ter time, is to let the boys “fix up” their 
reoms on Sunday. I say fixing up rather 
than cleaning up, for natural reasons. I 
know two boys who have built a miniature 


stage in one corner of one of their rooms. - 


Behind the curtain they have mounted their 
post cards on an endless reel, and while one 
brings up the pictures in turn upon the 
stage, the other lectures on his “travels” to 
the assembled family. ; 

You may remember my describing the way 
I mounted my foreign post cards on sheets 
and then bound them into books. A boy of 
thirteen saw my collection and decided to 
arrange his own domestic cards in the same 
way. He has a book for the New England 
States, one for the Middle States and so 
on. I was looking at his first volume the 
other day. It begins with a ‘Portrait of 
the auther.’ Opposite every card is an 
original description. I remember one Bos- 
ton picture was labeled, “Where the auther 
Recided for 8 years.’ He has cut up an 
old geography to help out where language 
failed, and he is having a lot of fun get- 
ting painless information. 

Sunday, however, as Elizabeth Coit says, 
jis an outdoor day, and the shady corner of 
the lawn, the walk in the woods or the park 
and the day by the river will leave memories. 
of a wholesome childhood. 


A Sabbath Motto 


You may have heard this proverb of guid- 
ance for Sunday conduct. Do you think it 
is a good one? 

“Never do anything so bad on Monday 
that you wouldn’t do it on Sunday, and 
never do anything so stupid on Sunday that 
you wouldn’t do it on Monday.” 

Nothing has been said about churchgoing, 
because that doesn’t come on Sunday after- 
noon. But what do you think of that, now? 
Do you like it? Is it good for you? Could 
it be made better? 


A boy cannot plan little pleasures ~ 


“ae ee 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church’ 


IV. HER POWER DISPLAYED 

You are leading your pupils to find 
through this book of the Acts the answer to 
the question, How did the Christian Church 
come into beimg? In the first three lessons 
you have shown three steps in the processes 
toward organization of the first believers: 
First, their Lord and Redeemer became in- 
visible (Acts 1: 9) ; second, he imparted to 
them the gift of the Holy Spirit (2: 4), 
and through them to all who believed their 
account of him, repented of their wrong 
attitude toward him and received baptism 
into his name (2: 38, 39); and third, be- 
lievers in Jesus as the Christ began to live 
and eat and pray together, showing to men 
that they were united in love and purpose 
as his followers (2: 46). 

Now in this fourth lesson you come on an 
account of an event which gave them an 
opportunity to explain what their mission 
was to their people, the Jews. In the fol- 
lowing lesson, which is really a part of this 
one, you will show how this act of healing 
brought them into their first collision with 
the authorities of their church. 

Tell over to yourself the story of this 
third chapter, placing yourself back at the 
time when the events are said to have oc- 
curred. Meditate especially on the power 
which Peter said had healed the lame man 
(v. 16) ; on his use of the Scriptures to ex- 
plain the crucifixion of Christ (v. 18) and 
to tell his hearers what they ought at once 
to do (v. 19); his warning of what would 
come to them if they did not do it (v. 23) ; 
his assurance that they, the Jews, were all 
included in the promise of Ged to Abraham 
(v. 25), which would be fulfilled to them if 
they accepted Jesus as the divinely foretold 
Servant (v. 26), with a hint that it might 
be extended also to other nations. Now pre- 
‘pare to fix the attention of your pupils on 
these points: 

1. The Ohvristian power of healing. 
‘Show that Luke tells us that the many acts 
of healing which Jesus had done (Acts 2: 
22) his apostles continued to do (2: 43), 
and this healing of the lame man was one of 
them which was recorded because of its rela- 
¢ion to the forming of the church. Peter 
deelared that the man walked because he had 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 24. The Lame Man Healed. Text, 
Acts 3. 


The Gospel of the Hand 


It is easy to put up a sign, “Strangers 
Welcome,” but one hand with human blood 
in it speaks a warmer welcome than all the 
signs which were ever printed or painted. 
Cards gotten out by the printer, saying 
“Come,” are a poor substitute for a voice 
backed up by a hand which has an invitation 
fn its clasp. One hand throbbing with the 
life-blood of a heart which loves will do 
more to reach the unchurched masses than 
all the printing presses in the town. Even 
prayers are impotent when substituted for 
agencies which God has appointed. Many 
a Christian who has prayed with fervor for 
the salvation of the world and who has not 
known how to stretch out his hand would 
have done more for the extension of God’s 
Kingdom by a visible manifestation of sym- 
pathy and good will than by all the petitions 
which ever went up from his mouth into 
the ear of God. There are populations at 


By Rev. A. E. Durning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


pronewmeed over him the mame of Jesus 
Christ (v. 6), with faith that it would 
make the helpless man strong (v. 16). 
Another illustration of this same kind of 
healing is told of Paul (Acts 14: 8-10). 
The mame of Jesus was regarded as espe- 
cially powerful because it summed up in 
‘ome ‘word the meaning of the gospel of sal- 
vation from sin (Matt. 1: 21; Phil. 2: 9). 

You will probably be asked questions 
about Christian healing, of which many are 
talking nowadays. Contrast clearly the 
modern claims of power to heal through the 
influence of religion with those made by 
‘Luke. He said that the apostle spoke the 
mame of Jesus and the sick became well at 


nee. He made no other explanation than 
that confidence in the name brought the 
cure. But those who now heal the sick 


‘attempt to show the influence of one mind 
over another, the working of psychic forces, 
and the operation of suggestion either spon- 
taneously arising in the mind of the patient 
or put into his thoughts from without. This 
is not working miracles. 

The Christian Church today has a mission 
‘9 relieve physical suffering, and one impor- 
tant means of doing it is by relieving the 
mind of abnormal burdens and awakening 
spiritual life. Christians have the highest 
reasons for employing all accessible knowl- 
edge of the human personality and of reme- 
dies for its disorders. But be careful not to 
eneourage the idea that any incantations 
will have magic effect, or that a priest or 
minister has, because of his profession, any 
peculiar gift of healing. 

2. The popular impression from Chris- 
tiam healing. The man known ‘as helplessly 
lame for forty years, suddenly walking about 
and jumping and praising God for his cure, 
of eourse amazed the frequenters of the 
temple (vs. 8-10). It would make the same 
impression now. It gave to Peter a text 
and a congregation. But note that he didn’t 
urge them to bring their lame friends for- 
ward to be healed. He used the incident to 
proclaim that gospel of which healing was 
subordinate to the regeneration of manhood 
and womanhood and the renewal of human 
society. You have here a parallel to that 
experience of Jesus where he fed a multi- 
tude of hungry Jews and found that they 
pursued him for more food, while he was 
seeking to give them the food “which abideth 
unto eternal life’ (John 6: 24-27). 

3. The Christian message based on heal- 
ing. The summary of the sermon ascribed 


the bottom of the great cities of Christen- 
dom so estranged from the Church and so 
hostile to everything which suggests it, that 
Christian workers on going to the succor of 
these people have found it necessary to dis- 
pense with everything but the loving use of 
sympathetic hands. There are men who 
have ceased to believe in the Bible and in the 
sacraments and in the creeds and in all 
existing religious organizations, but no one 
has yet been found who does not believe 
in a strong and uplifting hand. We shall 
have a new book of the Acts when the 
Church goes back to the Gate Beautiful and 
gets a fresh glimpse of the gospel as 
preached by the apostolic hand.—Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson, D.D., in Monday Club Sermons 
for 1909, on The Lame Man Healed. 


Love is forever a mystery; it is rooted 
deep in still greater mysteries, and the at- 
tractions and repulsions even of friendship 


to Peter probably presents the substance of 
the preaching of the apostles in the earliest 
years of the Church. Careful study of it 
will repay you. Note: 

(a) The source of the power. 
of Jesus was the healing word. It stood for 
his authority (Mark 1: 27). He was the 
Servant of Jehovah promised by the proph- 
ets, who would bring justice to the nations 
(Isa. 42: 1), and bear the sins of many to 
make them righteous (Isa. 53: 11, margin). 
He was the one whom the Jews had hounded 
to death when he was seeking to deliver 
them, though their Roman governor wanted 
to set him free (v. 13). He was the Author 
of life, whom they had killed, while they had 
obtained pardon for a notorious destroyer of 
life. Yet God had raised him from the dead 
(vs. 14, 15). 

(6) The appeal to the hearers of the mes- 
sage. Peter softened his charge against 
them by saying that they had done the deed 
in ignorance (v. 17), and that God had 
determined that Christ should thus’ suffer 
(vy. 18). But now he told them what they 
must do to free themselves and the nation 
from the reproach and shame of having 
crucified their Messiah. They must repent 
and turn to the risen Jesus and believe on 
him as their Lord (y. 19) and Messiah 
(vy. 20). For he had entered the heavens 
and would come to them again in the time 
appointed by God (v. 21). Moses had de- 
clared in the Scriptures that they must give 
heed to that prophet, who was Jesus (vs. 
22, 23). So had Samuel and all their 
prophets (vy. 24). 

(c) The promise to those who received 
the message. They were the inheritors of 
the legacy of the prophets. They were in 
the covenant which God had made with their 
fathers. He had intended to bless all the 
families of the earth through his chosen 
people, and now he was fulfilling his purpose 
by sending Jesus as his promised Servant, to 
them first, to bless them and turn them from 
their iniquities. If they would receive him, 
even him for whose death on the cross they 
were responsible, they would first gain the 
highest manhood and womanhood for them- 
selves, and then would extend the life of the 
Spirit of God among all mankind. 

Think on this message till you can trans- 
form it from a sermon to the Jews in Jeru- 
salem into a gospel for yourself and your 
pupils of alluring and commanding power, 
such as controlled the greatest of the apos- 
tiles (Galt 22 20s? 2) Corio: 1854: 17. 48). 


The name 


are as inflexible as law can make them.— 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Education 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College makes 
the pleasant holiday announcement that a 
friend, who for the time prefers not to have 
his name mentioned, has presented the col- 
lege with ‘securities of a par value of 
$300,000. That is a Christmas gift which 
we would like to see duplicated in the case 
of more than one of our insufficiently en- 
dowed institutions of learning. 


The trustees of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., have appointed Prof. Donald J. 
Cowling to its presidency. A graduate of 
Lebanon Valley College, he also holds the 
degree of A. M. from Yale and is a graduate 
of the Yale Divinity School. For three 
years he has been professor of philosophy in 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. He as- 
sumes his new office July 1. 
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New Books on Missions 


A group of sixteen books on Missions re- ' 


veals something of the interest felt today in 
that subject. Surely it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that enthusiasm is waning, at least in 
this country, when mission study classes are 
being formed all over the land and works on 
missions, in all of their various aspects, are 
issued with a profuse abundance and an 
attractive form never before equaled. <A 
person interested in missions will find some- 
thing of special value- in the following col- 
lection. 

First in importance, perhaps, is Missions 
in State and Church, by Dr. P. T. Forsyth 
(Armstrong. $1.75), a volume of addresses, 
full of stirring, forceful, epigrammatic sen- 
tences. Dr. Forsyth is at times too philo- 
sophical and dogmatic for the average reader, 
and in his theology he puts to the fore the 
conception of God as Judge, while Christ 
presented God as Father. But apart from 
these theological discussions, the argument 
of the book for the work of missions and the 
appeal to the church to go forward is inspir- 
ing and persuasive. Especially fine are the 
addresses on Some Causes of Missionary 
Apathy, Some Grounds of Missionary Zeal, 
and The Holy Christian Empire. 

A book that may be heartily commended 
for use by men’s classes, clubs and Brother- 
hoods is The Why and How of Foreign Mis- 
sions, by Dr. Arthur J. Brown (Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement. 50 cents). It 
describes the foreign missionary motive and 
aim and methods of administration, both at 
the home office and on the field. It provides 
the material necessary for reply to just or 
unjust criticism. The closing chapters ex- 
plain the Spirit of the Missionary, and the 
Relation of the Home Church to the For- 
eign Work. Whatever Dr. Brown writes is 
interesting. He is a master in the presen- 
tation of instructive material in attractive 
manner. IJach chapter is followed by a sug- 
gestive series of questions and advice for 
further study. 

An unusually good review of the whole 
history of missions, since apostolic days, is 
Missionary Achievement, by W. T. Whitley 
(Revell. $1.00). Failure in Asia, Success 
in Durope, The Struggle for Africa, Hxpan- 
sion in America, and Replanting in Asia 
are the topics discussed, showing the reasons 
for failure of early missions to the Hast, the 
successes and weakness of Mohammedanism, 
especially in Africa, and the lessons to be 
learned by Protestant missionaries of the 
present day. The author urges acquaintance 
with the religions of foreign lands, the need 
of educating native preachers and the great 
opportunities of the day, especially in China. 

A preparatory study of missionary work 
is the Introduction to the Study of Compar- 
ative Religion, by Prof. Frank B. Jevons 
(Macmillan. $1.50). This is the first series 
of the Hartford-Lamson Lectures, founded 
“to assist in preparing students for the for- 
eign missionary fields,’ and it discusses Im- 
mortality, Magic, Fetichism, Prayer, Sacri- 
fice and Morality, as seen in the primitive 
races, Showing the differences and resem- 
blances which missionaries may find in com- 
paring even these lowest forms of religion 
with Christianity. A concluding lecture 
deals with the place of Christianity in the 
evolution of religion. These pages are rather 
(ry for the average reader, but should be of 
great value to the student of comparative 
religion. 

Another presentation of the world-wide 
work of missions is given in Quiet Talks 
with World. Winners, by 8S. D. Gordon 
(Revell. 75 cents). As in all this author’s 
hooks, there is a winning, Christian pleading 
for loyalty and service. The chapters on 
Prayer and Money are especially good. 


The biographical method of presenting 
missions is well illustrated in Heroines of 
Missionary Adventure, by Canon BE. C. Daw- 
son (Lippincott. $1.50). Two very inter- 
esting chapters are devoted to Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop. Other heroines deseribed are 
Charlotte Tucker (A. L. O. B.), Mrs. Duff 
and Mary Reed of India, Mrs. Hudson Tay- 
lor and the Martyrs of Hwa-Sang in China, 
Mrs. Krapf of Zanzibar, Mrs. Ridley in 
Alaska, etc. The book is well written and 
well illustrated, 

Another group of biographies is J/ission- 
ary Heroes in Asia, by Dr. J. C. Lambert 
(Lippincott. 75 cents). It contains a good 
sketch of the life of Neesima, a chapter on 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain and a half dozen 
other biographies. These are all thrillingly 
interesting narratives, such as young people 
would enjoy. 

The white man on his travels has been 
both a scourge and a blessing. He is seen 
at his worst and his best in The Islands of 
the Pacific, by J. M. Alexander (Tract 
Society. $1.50). This is a second edition, 
brought up to date, of a convenient history 
of the progress of Christian civilization in 
the Pacific Islands, especially of the almost 
incredible experiences and the remarkable 
accomplishments of Christian missions. 
Particular attention is given to the Hawai- 
ian Islands, but interesting chapters also are 
devoted to Samoa, the Society Islands, 
Micronesia, New Zealand, Piteairn Island, 
ete. It is a very useful volume. 

History is making in China so fast that 
not even a little book can go through the 
press quick enough to be up to date. Pres- 
ent Day Conditions in China, by Marshall 
Broomhall (Revell. 50 cents), gives a 
rapid review of the remarkable changes that 
took place during the year preceding April, 
1908. Events happening since ‘then enforce 
its argument that this is a critical time for 
Christian missions in China. An abundance 
of interesting diagrams and maps help im- 
press the lesson. Some quotations from 
editorials in Chinese daily papers are en- 
lightening. The appreciation of America’s 
friendliness is encouraging. This should be 
added to every missionary library. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mrs. Lillias 
H. Underwood's entertaining and inform- 
ing description on life in Korea, Iifteen 
Years among the Top-Knots (Tract Soci- 
ety. $1.50), calls fresh attention to that 
unusual book, It belongs in the most read- 
able class of missionary literature, for it is 
a personal narrative, by a woman physician, 
of events which have fallen under her own 
observation during an important epoch. The 
three new chapters describe present political, 
educational and evangelistic movements. 

Something of the successes of missionary 
work in India is described in Overweights of 
Joy, by Amy Wilson-Carmichael (Revell. 
$1.00), who wrote that tragic book, “Things 
as They Are.’ The present volume is in- 
tended to counteract the depressing influ- 
ence of the earlier work, showing the 
brighter side, especially in the rescue of 
young girls who have been “married to the 
gods.” The record would still be discourag- 
ing were it not for the indomitable faith and 
courage of the writer. It should go far to 
counteract the opinion that “the religion of 
India is good enough for its people.’ This 
prostitution of girls is in the name of India's 
religion! A remarkable and abundant col- 
lection of photographs of mountain scenery 
and of the people adds to the value of the 
work. 

Twenty Years in Persia, by John D. 
Wishard, M.D. (Revell. $1.50), contains 
only two chapters devoted wholly to mis- 
sionary work, but the whole volume is per- 


meated by the missionary spirit. In Persia 
only about six per cent. of the people can 
read and write, and the mission schools are 
of great importance and haye a rare oppor- 
tunity. This volume describes the land, its 
people, their customs and goyernment, com- 
ing down to the present time and explaining 
the political revolution of recent years. It 
is well written, well illustrated and thor- 
oughly interesting. 

Another work which is indireetly, but em- 
phatically, missionary is The Jungle Folk 
of Africa, by Robert H. Milligan (Revell. 
$1.50). The pages bubble over with anec- 
dote and good humor. They .deseribe the 
natives of West Africa, their customs, their 
folklore and their character, Social prob- 
lems, like polygamy, are considered, and we 


are shown that the success of Mohammedan- © 


ism among these Negroes is due to the fact 
that “it demands no sacrifice of bodily 
lusts.” The main value of the book is its 
testimony to the value of Christian missions 
among the most ignorant and superstitious 
of human beings. 

The kind of material with which our 
home missionaries in the cities have to deal 
is well deseribed in The Heart of the 
Stranger, by Christian McLeod (Revell. 
$1.25). This is a story of “Little Italy,” 
a thickly settled district in New York City, 
and all the attractiveness and the difficulty 
of the task are depicted. It is an encourag- 
ing tale, based on experience, but it does 
not gloss over the dark and discouraging 
aspects of the undertaking. An admirable 


book to put in the hands of young people. 


Where are the strategic points? In the 
great cities, or on the Western frontier? 
Few people realize the wonderful growth 
and development of our country recently 
west of the Mississippi. The missionary 
opportunity in such states as Oklahoma, 
Montana, New Mexico and Texas is de- 
scribed in The Frontier, by Ward Platt, 
published by The Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement (50 cents). ‘While we read 
it seems that it is here we must bend all 
our energies. It is a wonderful story of 
increasing populations, developing resources, 
dire need of religious influences and inspir- 
ing outlook for the future, not only for 
America, but for the world, if only the 
church will come up to its task. This is 
one of the best of an admirable series of 
text-books for mission study classes. 

An addition to the Home Missionary 
library for children’s classes is Pioneers, by 
Catherine R, Crowell (Willett Press. 40 
cents). By an ingenious and admirable 
series of maps the progress of migration 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is shown. 


‘Miss Crowell is too gloomy in her ideas of 


the Puritans, but she is quite right in point- 
ing out the present work for the pioneers of 
today. 


On Dee. 1 Doubleday, Page & Co. became 
owners by purchase of all the McClure 
books. All books bearing the imprint of the 
McClure Company are now published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. and should be ordered 
from them. 


The two latest additions to the list of 
Nineteenth Century Poets, which Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. are bringing out in quaint 
little brown and gold volumes, are select 
poems of Shelley and of Matthew Arnold. 
George BH. Woodberry has furnished the in- 
troduction and notes for the Shelley and 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., for the Arnold. 
The fact that Richard Burton is editing the 
series is sufficient assurance that the selec- 
tions are made with taste and discrimination. 
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Our Brotherhood Men 


(Material for this page should be ad- 
dressed to the BrorHERHOOoD Eprtor. Long 
articles are not desired. But pithy accounts 
of suggestive programs, good works accom- 
plished, and successful ways and means are 
especially welcome. | 


The Editor’s Watchtower 


Apart from the tasks of organization and 
administration the Brotherhood at large has 
few more interesting questions than its rural 
units. Already in these columns Dr. E. N. 
Hardy, himself an ardent men’s worker and 
an officer of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, has discussed the development and 
opportunities of rural Brotherhoods. A 
Massachusetts pastor elsewhere on this page 
bears witness to its success in a village of 
500. At Seekonk, Mass., a Brotherhood 
organized by Rey. J. A. Anderson, pastor of 
the Union Church, has bound together more 
than sixty men of varied affiliations and 
antipathies in a fellowship “hitherto utterly 
impossible.” A suggestive phase for other 
difficult situations comes from Mystic, Ct., 
where Rey. A. IF. Harnshaw has gathered 
the men of the town into an aggressive inter- 
denominational club. 

These and many other examples through- 
out the country vividly describe how the 
Brotherhood is coming to its own beyond 
the great centers. We rejoice at the good 
news; we are glad that rural churchmen are 
aroused, that the non-attendant is coming 
under Christian influences. But the bright- 
est spark of all that fly from the new flame 
we see entering the country minister's heart. 
For years, perhaps, he has made his weekly 
pleas, prodded lagging services, faced pitiable 
“two-or-three” prayer meetings, ‘called’ on 
the countryside over and again; but failed 
to glean a single heartening return. Now, 
even though the pall of rural indifference 
may still hang before him, nevertheless he 
brightens to see its cloud a bit lifted from 
the parish and the Brotherhood cross pressed 
white against its somberness. A New Year’s 
prayer for our Brotherhood squads in the 
outposts of the land! 


Every true Brotherhood man is as much 
interested in the larger sweep of the move- 
ment as in the success of the local club. 
Some of the new get-together work, espe- 
cially in New England, shows the hearty 
sympathy which these wider interests are 
obtaining. Jefferson C. Smith, state secre- 
tary of the Maine Y. M. C. A., says: “We 
are feeling the forward step of the Laymen’s 
Movement in Maine, taking shape in Feder- 
ated Men’s Church Club movements in the 
cities, looking forward to state denomina- 
tional federation. ‘There is a movement on 
foot at present to bring together a joint con- 
ference, to be known as the State Religious 
Workers’ Conference in Maine, under the 
auspices of the state Y. M. C. A. and the 
ehurch clubs.” Note also the probable fea- 
ture of the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation, to be held in Boston in 
March. From oue of its vice-presidents we 
learn that steps will doubtless be taken for 
the admission of local leagues and also for 
the concentration of the work of the Feder- 
ation on the development of such leagues. 


A Suggestion to State Leaders 


It is becoming increasingly clear to the 
national Brotherhood directors that the 
plan which calls for the organization of the 
Congregational men of each state into a 


state Brotherhood is a perfectly natural and 
exceedingly important development of our 
men’s movement. Other denominations are 
following our example. The Presbyterians 
of Illinois have within a month organized 
their state Brotherhood. 

We are in further agreement in urging 
that these state Brotherhoods all meet in 
joint session with the state conference of 
churches. This is clearly in the interest of 
that unified Congregationalism toward which 
we are moving. More important still, it is 
destined to secure that larger co-operation 
of laymen in the work of the denomination, 
for the lack of which many great enterprises 
now halt. 

The programs for the spring meetings of 
the churches in many states are now being 
made. We take the liberty of suggesting to 
our brothers on these committees that they 
arrange for one or more Brotherhood ses- 
sions and make an effort to secure a large 


attendance of men. Without waiting 
another year, the men can then organize 
their state “Brotherhood, if they have ‘a 


mind to work.’ We offer now to these com- 
mittees our aid in arranging programs and 
securing speakers. Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, 
Massachusetts and Illinois will all hold joint 
sessions, as outlined above, this spring. 
FRANK DYER, 


Chicago, Ill. General Secretary. 


Messages from National Directors 


In my judgment, two of the most impor- 
tant undertakings which members of local 
Brotherhoods in a city may assume are the 
planning and execution of evangelistic cam- 
paigns and co-operation with the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in the projection of 
local campaigns to bring the churches up to 
an adequate participation in missionary en- 
terprise. The Brotherhoods are particularly 
well fitted to join forces on such projects of 
general interest to all the churches of a 
community. 

JOHN B. SLEMAN, JR. 

Washington, D.C. 


Brotherhoods must individually adapt 
themselves to local conditions, sustaining 
the different activities of local church, espe- 
cially aiming to reach the men in and out 
of the church. The Bible class is a strong 
method, bringing them into right relation 
with the Father and with his family on 
earth, resulting eventually, “his Kingdom on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Brotherhoods are 
numerous covering earthly matters. Why 
not for the greater Kingdom of Jesus on 
earth and in heaven? 

Wichita, Kan. H. W. DaRLine. 

The local Brotherhood should increase 
the comradeship of the men of the church. 
Comradeship is always the fruit of fellow- 
ship. Men are made brethren by dwelling 
together. If church men are brought to- 
gether often in wholesome ways of wholly 
human fellowship they will become friends. 
It should secure from as many men as pos- 
sible the personal assumption of concrete 
church tasks, and constantly deepen their 
sense of individual responsibility. It should 
get the men of the church out of their 
routine and so to do new things, re-relate 
them to social and civic duties, make their 
vision of the Kingdom concrete, strive con- 
stantly to make them good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 


Detroit, Mich. GAtus GLENN ATKINS. 


An Occasional Survey of Fraternal Groups 


I should say that it was the duty of the 
local Brotherhood to make itself acquainted 
with the temporal, moral and spiritual needs 
of the community in which it is located; and 
by the personal efforts of its own members, 
and through such service as it can secure 
from outside sources, endeavor successfully 
to meet these needs. The local Brotherhood 
should in every case be affiliated with the 
main Brotherhood and be in constant com- 
munication with it. In this way the na- 
tional Brotherhood may know the varied 
needs of the country at large and the vari- 
ous methods of meeting them, and thus be 
enabled to direct in a progressive, syste- 
matic and effective way the great work for 
which it is held responsible. 

Providence, R. I. Otis BE. RANDALL. 


What Is Doing Locally 


GALESBURG, ILL. A joint banquet of the 
Men’s League and Pilgrim Brotherhood was 
held on Noy. 23, with a strong address by Dr. 
W. IT. McElveen. Both organizations are doing 
aggressive work. The league has charge of the 
successful evening service. A movement for 
the organization of a boys’ club is now being 
developed. The league of Central Church has 
been in existence and a potent factor in the 
ehurch work for twelve or fifteen years, being 
one of the leaders in this line of work in the 
Middle West. <A special program was carried 
out for Brotherhood Week. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. Sec. E. H. Chandler of 
the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, addressed 
the members on Sunday observance. The Club 
voted to affiliate with the State Brotherhood. 


McCook, Nes. The Club has taken the Sun- 
day evening service in charge, and will provide 
special features. 

FITCHBURG, Mass. Calvinistie Church has 
organized its Fraternal Brotherhood with a 
charter list of seventy. ‘This Club ‘has a 
nominal membership fee, and it is designed to 
pay this sum in toto to the family of a member 
who dies, replenishing the treasury by another 
assessment.” 


MANCHESTER, N. H. First Church Club was 
addressed by Senator Burnham on The Senate 
and Senators, an interesting review of national 
life and leaders. 


BrRookiyn, N. Y. Plymouth’s Club of 150 
members is doing fine work. At the annual 
banquet a vigorous discussion of effective men’s 
work for the church was carried on by Drs. 
Abbott, Hillis, Burton and President Bliss. 


DupuEy, Mass. Rev. F. D. Thayer writes: 
“4A Men’s League organized Oct. 5 with twenty- 
eight charter members now has forty-six. The 
value and practicability of the Brotherhood 
idea for the rural community are being tested 
in a parish of less than 500 souls. The out- 
look is promising. Men are coming miles te 
attend the meetings. It is bringing into touch 
with our church those who have almost never 
been seen there before. We are to have ad- 
dresses from ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island 
and Congressman Washburn of Worcester. 
Athletics are provided for the boys under the 
direction of the League, and a strong basket- 
ball team is maintained.” 


Sourm DarrmouTH, Mass. Rev. D. L. Kebbe 
has organized a Club of eighty members, the 
great majority of whom are men hitherto not 
connected with the church. He is the only 
church member on the list of officers. 


New organizations reported are: Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (50 members), H. H. Seeley, president ; 
West Brookfield, Mass. (70 members); Brid- 
port, Vt. (34 members), John Petty, president ; 
Flushing, N. Y.; Bellevue, O., whose first defi- 
nite task will be concerned with ‘‘a portion 0° 
the church finance.” 
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Facts and Features of Church Work 


Appreciation in a University Parish 


The church at Ann Arbor, Mich., occupies 
a strategic position. Out of the more than 
5,000 students attending the University of 
Michigan, some 800 come from Congrega- 
tional families. The church, therefore, is 
important, and as these students come from 
all parts of the country, more than forty 
per cent. from outside of Michigan, the in- 
fluence of the church is widespread. For 
the past six years Rey. C. S. Patton has 
been pastor here, showing a rare adaptability. 
No pastor has ever better succeeded in 
reaching and holding the students, and his 
congregations contain more than the usual 
proportion of young men and women from 
the University. The church, therefore, was 
more than usually disturbed when attractive 
calls were made to the pastor by Park Street 
Church, Grand Rapids, and Dr. Gladden’s 
church in Columbus, O. After long and 
careful consideration, however, Mr. Patton 
decided to remain in Ann Arbor. His sal- 
ary will be materially increased, but in 
spite of this he remains at a large financial 
sacrifice. The church has organized a Men’s 
Club, whose purpose it is to find a work for 
every man in the church, so as to enlarge 
the influence and helpfulness of the church 
in all directions. EX O:Ge 


Unique Jubilee Anniversary 


Fifty years seems a short time in an old 
country, but in JIowa it marks mighty 
changes. When the Congregational church 
was organized fifty years ago at Osage, the 
town was an insignificant village. In fact, 
the first entry of government land had been 
made but six years before. The young man 
who made this entry has been for many 
years the senior deacon of the church. The 
fiftieth anniversary was an affair of more 
than ordinary significance. Besides the 
present pastor, six men have served it in 
forty-one years: Douglass, Woodbridge, Rey- 
nolds, Moody, Gist and Preston. The first 
and last two of these live in Lowa, the other 
three in Connecticut. The church felt that 
this anniversary could not pass without the 
presence of the ex-pastors and their wives, 
and in sending the cordial invitation, pro- 
vided for all traveling expenses. At the ap- 
pointed time all were present. It was a 
happy occasion when some of the pastors 
who had not been in the old field for more 
than twenty years |grasped the hands of 
former parishioners. 

Sen. J. A. Smith gave a fitting address of 
welcome. Dr. T. O. Douglass, who served 
the church for fourteen years, his only pas- 
torate, gave a happy response, indulging in 
humorous reminiscences and setting forth 
some of the foibles of his successors. Rey. 
W. W. Gist spoke on Our Pilgrim Heritage 
and Rev. B. ©. Preston on Fifty Years of 
Congregational Heroism in the West. Col. 
J. H. Sweney gave a historical address. 
The four days of celebration reached the 
climax on Sabbath, when Dr. Douglass 
preached the sermon and two other ex-pas- 
tors resumed their old places and adminis- 
tered the communion, an impressive and 
tender service. Dr. C. B. Moody spoke on 
The Outlook for Christianity in America, a 
hopeful and earnest address, and Dr. G. W. 
Reynolds on the Outlook for Congregation- 
alism in America, a discourse that made one 
proud of his denominational connection. 
Rey. R. G. Woodbridge spoke on The Obli- 
gation of the Community to the Church and 
of the Church to the Community. The pas- 
tor, Rev. H. O. Allen, gave a touching 
“Godspeed,” then the seven ministers, 
standing upon the platform, joined with the 
congregation in repeating the Mizpah hene- 
diction. WwW. W. G. 


Shifting the Preachers 


All the churches of Spokane, Wn., inter- 
ested in the approaching evangelistic cam- 
paign to be conducted by Hvangelist “Billy” 
Sunday, from Dec. 20 to Jan. 27, united in 
a novel plan for creating interest in the 
meetings. On Sunday morning, Dec. 138, 
there was a general shake-up of preaching 
appointments. Every church of the forty 
involved had a minister from some other de- 
nomination in its pulpit. Not one church 
knew who its speaker was to be until he 
arrived on the scene; yet so carefully were 
the plans carried out that not a hitch oc- 
curred in the entire proceeding. The minis- 
ters from the large down-town churches 
were sent to the suburbs .and the pulpits of 


‘the large churches were filled by men from 


the humbler fields. It was a _ practical 
demonstration of the working efficiency of 
the ministerial union. WwW. M. Pz 


Village Evangelism in New Hampshire 


The two churches in Lebanon, N. H., re- 
cently engaged in separate union evangelistic 
efforts of two weeks each. The Lebanon 
church joined the union of three churches, 
under the leadership of Hyangelist Harry 
Taylor of Andover, Mass., and his singer, 
Albany R. Smith, eldest son of Gipsy Smith. 
The West Lebanon church joined in the 
union of six Vermont churches, under the 
leadership of Hvangelist Davidson of Louis 
ville, Ky., one of the helpers of Dr. Chap- 
man. Harry Taylor won his way over a 
reluctant and hesitant spirit on the part of 
some church members. In a manly and 
straightforward manner he preached the gos- 
pel for a verdict and quietly the results 
eame, 180 cards signed. J. E. W. 


A Department Store Christmas Sale 


The women’s auxiliaries of seventeen 
churches in Spokane, Wn., united to give 
their Christmas sale. A large department 
store down town gave the use of its main 
floor for six days, Dec. 7-12. These women’s 
societies, representing nearly every denom- 
ination in the city, found the arrangement 
highly profitable as well as satisfactory. It 
brought the women of the various churches 
into closer unity, promoted a spirit of friend- 
liness and co-operation, resulted in a great 
saving of time and energy, and netted nearly 
$7,000 for those interested. W. M. P. 


Added Beauty at Wallingford, Vt. 


During the last few months the church 
edifice in Wallingford, Vt., has been greatly 
improved and adorned. Three new memo- 
rial windows add to its beauty. The concep- 
tion that “strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary” is aided by the beautiful colonial 
pillars. A special service of dedication was 
held Dec. 27, and Dr. John M. Thomas, 
president of Middlebury College, preached 
an able sermon. The windows represent the 
gradual revelations of God to humanity in 
the Law, the Prophets and in Jesus Christ. 
The windows and a new marble baptismal 
font are all gifts of friends. aN, 


A Fraternal Union 


An interesting feature at Sandusky, O., is 
the union between seven denominations. 
Union meetings held once each month in the 
different churches have been preceded by a 
union young people’s meeting. This is the 
first time in many years that such a fra- 
ternal and co-operative spirit has been 
shown. It prophesies much for the reli- 
gious uplift of the city. E. A. K. 


The Harwinton Centennial 


With a church organization nearly ‘two 
hundred years old, the Congregational church 


at Harwinton, Ct., recently celebrated the 
centennial of its chureh building. We are 
rightly getting to feel that there is some- 
thing lacking in the New Hngland country 
town which has not its old church. Yet 
few are one hundred years old, and there 
are scarcely thirty of that age in all the old 
towns of Connecticut, while too many of 
these have: been sadly changed. Most of 
these old buildings are in the rural commu- 
nities, more beautifully symbolic of the 
strength and simplicity of olden life than all 
else left to us. In this particular case, Cen- 
ter Church of Hartford furnished the model, 
being built a year previous to the Harwin- 
ton church. The people of Harwinton put 
aside their daily work for chureh on this 
day. Neither the distance of village and 
church from railroad conveniences nor the 
fresh fall of snow kept old friends of the 
church away. Former pastors and deacons 
were heard from by voice or by letter. Two 
addresses, by Hon. Morris C. Webster of 
New Britain and by Rey. Arthur Acker- 
man, D.D., of Torrington, made the exer- 
cises memorable. The former gave the his- 
torical address. Harwinton claims him as 
her citizen, as it was here he spent his boy- 
hood and here he still lives a good part of 
the year. Descended from one of the first 
settlers of the town and acquainted with its 


‘old residents, he was thoroughly conversant 


with the facts which his literary taste, his 
sentiment and imagination wrought into a 
form of interest and worth. R. W. R. 


New Settlement House in Ohio 


Youngstown, O., manifests much interest 
in social settlement work on the part of 
Protestant denominations in the city. They 
have united in what is called “Christ’s Mis- 
sion Settlement,” with Rey. Paul H. Met- 
calf, Congregationalist, superintendent. Re- 
cently they dedicated their new building in 
Doud’s Alley, where it is most needed, Prof. 
Graham Taylor delivering the dedicatory 
address. It is a remarkable work and typ- 
ical of what ought to be carried on in other 
cities. Two kindergartens are conducted, 
one with fifty, one with seventy children. 
They carry on a Sunday school, a sewing 
school and many clubs. One hundred young 
men, representing sixteen nationalities, are 
enrolled in the night school. BE. A. K. 


What One Man Has Done 


Would you be willing to undertake the 
pastorate of a church in a small railroading 
community, where your parish was contin- 


ually moving, with population decreasing in 


the town, and the town growing away from 
the. church, leaving it to roost on a hill 
above a huge freight yard—the church build- 
ing old and badly out of repair, and with a 
debt of $5,000 on the property? ‘This ques- 
tion came to Rey. Payson BH. Pierce at the 
opening of his ministerial career, and he 
answered, “Yes.’”’ It is now over five years 
since he began his pastorate in Rensselaer, 
N. Y., and the record is instructive. With 
181 poor people to help, the debt was raised, 
the salary was increased modestly, and the 
missionary contributions have developed 
from nothing to $200 a year. More than 
181 new members have been added to the 
fold, with a net gain of seventy-five. The 
work has opened out in several original 
lines. A fine vested chorus choir, averaging 
thirty members, has been organized and 
maintained steadily for three years, with 
growing interest. During the winters lec- 
ture courses have been offered which have 
brought such speakers as Drs. Hillis, Cad- 
man and Waters, and musicians of the 
standing of Willis Batcheller, 


The latest accomplishment is a _ recon- 
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struction and redecoration of the church 
edifice, at a cost of $5,000. The happy peo- 
ple united in a service of rededication early 
in December. Not the least of Mr. Pierce’s 
achievements, however, is the fact that a peo- 
ple which has never had a serious misunder- 
standing during his pastorate now holds 
more tenaciously than ever to the leader 
who for nearly six years has led them to the 
attainment of the ‘‘impossible.” ui 


A Junior Congregation 


Washington Street »Church of Toledo, O., 
has reshaped an old plan and made evident 
progress in attracting youth to the church 
service. The Junior Congregation enrolls all 
They are 


young people under eighteen. 
asked to sign the following card: 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of 
the Junior Congregation of the Washington 
Street Congregational Church, and will try 
to be Present every Sunday morning at the 
Church service. 

To show my love and loyalty to Christ. 

To join in the worship of God. 

To help Christ’s Kingdom. 

To help my own Church Home and 
Pastor. 

INDI a ok Se eerie 

Address, 


From five to seven minutes, not more, is 
given to a special, direct talk to the mem- 
bers of the Junior Congregation, the topics 


covering a wide range. The following will 
illustrate: The wheel-barrow man: has to 
be pushed but can carry a good load. The 


‘cost of a boy. The sun-dial: it marks only 


‘young people demand its continuance; the 


the sunny hours. “If at first you DO suc- 
ceed’: the dangers of success. Handicaps: 
those we make for ourselves. Dr. Allen, the 
pastor, reports that the attendance of youth 
at the services has quadrupled; parents and 
teachers affirm that the work helps; the 


investment of time and thought pays. 


A Unique Sexton 


The church at Slatersville, R. I., believes 
it is served by a sexton who is unique in 
personality. Although he is more sprightly 


than many a man ten years younger, he 


reached ‘his eightieth birthday on Dec. 22. 
He is a representative of the original Ameri- 
eans, holding as he does a title deed to real 
estate which has come to him as a Narra- 
gansett Indian. Amos C. Curles began his 


‘present term as sexton in 1900, but has 
served at three different times previous, his 


' first term being in 1850-56. 


A. D. 


A Prayer Meeting Experiment 


Midsummer in a Southern winter resort 
town brought a dying prayer meeting. An- 
nouncement was»made from the Ormond, 


_Fla., pulpit, one Sunday, that there would 


-even in winter. 


be a song and social service at the parsonage 
on the following Wednesday night, led by 
piano, violin and cornet. Twenty-two re- 
sponded, a larger attendance than was usual 
Young people and children 
predominated. The meeting went through 
with a will. Week by week interest in- 
ereased till one midsummer evening forty 
were present, the largest church gaghering 
of any kind for the week. Much ms made 
of song, every one being urged to select his 
favorite hymn. In one corner a band of 
Juniors sang lustily. Frequent use was 
made of concert exercises, such as respon- 
sive readings of psalms, repetitions of famil- 
iar Scripture and the Lord’s Prayer. With 
the return of winter interest continues in 
these parsonage song services, and the people 
eall for their continuance. The hope is that 
they will prove to the stranger an open door 
to the church and to social privileges of the 
village. G. B. WALDRON. 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


Church Conditions 


The annual report of the First Congrega- 
tional Church stated that it had reached and 
exceeded a membership of one thousand. 
The first Sunday of the New Year there was 
a further addition of twenty. Mount Pleas- 
ant Church numbers 916. During the past 
twelve months 128 have joined it, the largest 
accession during any year of its history, and 
a number just equal to the entire member- 
ship when Mr. Fishburn became its pastor 
fourteen years ago. Many lines of good 
work are followed in these two churches, in 
their friendly rivalry. The First has the 
oldest record, the second, in its young and 
vigorous leader, the veteran pastor. 
efforts to cancel the debt, which the comple- 
tion of the building involved, are untiring. 
About $7,000 has been subscribed towards 
it for the year 1909. The latest organized 
church of our denomination in the District 
had, a few weeks ago, a membership of some- 
thing more than one hundred gathered on 
Capitol Hill, and a promise of $40,000 
towards a building, contingent on raising at 
once $12,000 for the lot. A Congregational 
mass meeting was called at First Chureh, 
Dr. Woodrow presiding. Dr. Charles H. 
Richards of the Church Building Society 
was present; Mr. Justice Brewer, Rey. Mer- 
rill EK. Gates, D. D., Mr. John Sleman, Mr. 
Fishburn and others also made brief ad- 
dresses. The final result is money and 
pledges sufficient to buy the beautiful corner 
lot on which, it is hoped, will soon be rising 
the walls of a building to be known as In- 
gram Memorial Church. Rev. John W. 
Frizzell, formerly of Iowa, is the pastor. 
Members from these three churches were at 
the annual Forefathers’ dinner at the Con- 

Sati nal Club, where the special treat 

i é masterly address on Oliver Crom- 
well by Rey. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 
His graceful reference to’ the fact of the 
President’s admiration for the Puritan hero 
was quickly appreciated and applauded, and 


from beginning to end the brilliant speaker’ 


received a close and intelligent attention. 
More than one said, ‘I could have listened 
for another hour and a half.” 


Progress at Howard University 


At’ Howard University are some changes 
and.an enrollment larger than any in its 
history., The greatest advance lies in the 
medical department. The new building of 
the Freedmen’s Hospital, erected by the 
Government in a park below University Hill, 
gives fine opportunities to the students. It 
has most modern equipment; the operating 
room is second to none in this region, the 
wards and private rooms are full. The sur- 
gical record for the past year states that in 
something over thirteen hundred operations 


‘the number of deaths is less than one per 


cent.: The professors, many of whom in this, 
as in other departments of the University, 
have labored for years. with but small pecu- 
niary returns, take great satisfaction in the 
excellent opportunities now afforded the 350 
students of medicine and surgery. 


Scientists and Economists 


We are near enough to Baltimore to have 
received benefit from the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the steam and electric cars 
running between the cities were filled with 
wise men during the last week of the year. 
At the same time,’ members of the Lake 
Placid Conference on Home Economics were 
meeting here. Mrs. H. H. Richards of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology presided 
over sessions not very large but extremely 
interesting from the practical matters dis- 


His © 


cussed. It was revealing to one who has not 
kept up with modern methods of teaching to 
see how domestic art is taught in secondary 
and high schools. One began to have a 
vision of a central plant, sanitary, satisfac- 
tory, where laundry should go and return 
pure and whole; of another place where 
food could be obtained, appetizing and hot 
for the table; of still other bureaus where 
well-trained menservants and white-capped 
maids would always be ready to come at a 
moment’s notice to render quiet and capable 
service; and, best of all, of a time when 
every woman shall conduct her household 
skillfully and scientifically in the way she 
has been taught. A National Society of 
Home Economics is the present outcome of 
this conference. 


The St. Gaudens Exhibit 


The evening atthe Corcoran Art Gallery 
devoted to an Appreciation of Mr. Augustus 
St. Gaudens was an event long to be remem- 
bered. Guests were received by a group of 
ladies, among whom were the wives of the 
French and English ambassadors. Secre- 
tary Root presided over the exercises, and 
many more were present than could be 
seated on the chairs or upon the wide steps 
of the grand staircase. Mrs. St. Gaudens 
and her daughter were at Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
right, while the son, Mr. Homer St. Gaudens, 
sat upon the platform. The President spoke 
first and referred at length to the designs of 
Mr, St. Gaudens for our coinage. Ambassa- 
dor Jusserand told of the influence he had 
received from and bestowed upon French 
art. ‘Ambassador Bryce would claim him as 
a subject of Great Britain, though he was 
but a few months old when his parents 
brought him from Ireland. Ambassador 
Takahira and the Brazilian minister, Mr. 
Nabuco, followed. It was indeed impressive 
to hear such tributes voiced in the presence 
of works spread out like the soul of the 
great artist, while his portrait, wreathed 
with palms and violets, looked out from one 
corridor and his ‘garlanded bust was within 
a few feet of the speakers. ‘The exhibit, 
which holds till the 17th, has been visited by 
thousands, many of whom have gone again 
and again to the refreshment of their spirits. 


Social Events . - 


The President’s New Year’s reception fol- 
lowed the usual order. There was a rather 
larger party of invited guests and quite as 
many callers as ever begin the year this waj. 
A few nights before Miss Roosevelt had her 
coming out dance, and there have been many 
festivities here and some in Baltimore and 
New York in her honor. She apparently 
takes her attentions joyously, as a young 
girl should. The schoolmates and friends of 
her brief girlhood days have a very sincere 
admiration for the happy comrade who 
never showed any exclusiveness from the fact 
that her father was the President of the 
United States. 


As to Miss Stone’s Ransom 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has just reported favorably on reim- 
bursing the contributors to Miss Hllen 
Stone’s ransom to the amount of $66,000. 
It is hoped that it will go through, thus 
closing the series of remarkable happenings 
begun so many years ago. 


att 


The most hopeless barrier to strife is the 
steady indifference of a man who knows he 
has work to do, and who goes on doing it 
irrespective of anybody’s opinion.—Agnes 
Repplier. 
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Integrity in Business no Barrier to Success 


A Humanitarian Industry and Its Half Century of Development 


Tennyson’s line, “Better fifty years of 
Burope than a cycle of Cathay,” is a poet- 
ically expressed appreciation of the benefits 


By JOHN A. OFFORD 


tible to changes of temperature, surrounding 
conditions and the like? Not the least of 


the difficulties with which Gail Borden had 


IN THE PASTURE. THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


of modern civilization and an assertion that 
a comparatively short period of active life 
under conditions which accompany it is bet- 
ter than a long existence apart from its 
advantages, 
thereabouts of development in one line of 
business, with its natural extension into cog- 
nate branches, that this article has to do—a 
business which has grown from a small be- 
ginning to its present vast proportions, with 
headquarters in the city of New York, where 
it is not hard to find remarkable examples of 
industrial expansion. There are some lines 
of commercial activity which by reason of 
service rendered to humanity at large awaken 
more than a passing interest, and a study of 
them reveals their intimate relation to the 
daily welfare of men, women and children. 
Happily, even under the influence of the 
present day strenuous existence, there is 
scarcely any one unwilling to listen to a 
proposition involving especial benefit to the 
children. Such “a touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” He who plays upon 
the chords of a sentiment involving the good 
of the little ones can successfully command 
a hearing, and for that reason readers of this 
paper may confidently be expected to peruse 
with interest what is here set forth. The 
subject indeed possesses an important human- 
itarian, and consequently a highly moral sig- 
nificance, entitling it to exceptional attention. 
Somewhat more than fifty years ago, Gail 
Borden, whose indomitable character had al- 
ready made an impression, but whose name 
was nevertheless known only to a compara- 
tively limited circle, by many of whom he 
was looked upon as a dreamer, determined to 
waste other people’s money as well as his 
own, sought to prosecute an invention for 
preserving milk. ‘‘Absurd,” said the hard- 
headed, practical men 

of his day, for did not 

everybody know that 

e milk of all articles of 

: diet is the most suscep- 


A TYPICAL BORDEN 


It is with half a century or 


to contend was the unwillingness of the 
Patent Office to issue a patent on his in- 
vention. The officials could not see that 
the evaporation of milk “in vacuo” was of 
any special importance—so at least declared 
Patent Commissioner Mason in May, 1856. 
Despite this rebuff, however, Borden man- 
aged to array such a number of scientific 
and chemical proofs of the value of his 
proposed plan that even the entrenched 
forces of the Patent Office were compelled 
to yield, and in August of the same year 
the patent was _ is- 
sued. In this con- 
nection, it is inter- 
esting to note that 
notwithstanding  ri- 
yal claims it was 
conceded by so high 
an authority as the 
Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica that to Gail 
Borden belongs the 
credit of originating 
the industry of con- 
densing milk. Thus 
the story of the first 
important step is re- 
corded in the musty 
files of the Patent 
Office. That of suc- 
ceeding steps along 
the pathway to suc- 


cess is written in enduring letters on the | 


hard rock of New York business life. 

Gail Borden’s early life on- the frontier 
in Texas well fitted him for the building up, 
piece by piece, of that lasting menument of 
his good judgment and unwearying patience 
—the business that today is the largest of 
its kind in the world. Over the great con- 
tinents and the islands of the sea, actually 
from pole to pole and belting the globe, 
“Eagle Brand’? Condensed Milk accompanies 
the march of progress. It is a product of 
keen insight and skill practically applied 


PLANT 


to the needs of humanity. he little can, 
with its businesslike label, holds the precious, 
although not costly,.contents in perfect con- 
dition to the very last—contents worth, 
under certain circumstances, more than their 
weight in gold. So, indeed, often have they 
proved for infants, for the soldier on the 
march, the pioneer in the lonely forest or 
on the mountain trail, and for the dauntless 
explorer of the ice-bound seas of the far North 
or for him who seeks a pathway across the 
shifting desert sands. 

Gail Borden haying secured his patent, the ~ 
grit and perseverance which characterized 
his early efforts were qualities which grew 
only more pronounced as time went on and 
mechanical or commercial difficulties in- 
creased. 

Gail Borden always insisted upon the 
most scrupulous cleanliness, nor has the 
vigilance which he himself exercised to 
secure this most desirable quality in the 
product of his factory been relaxed for a 
moment during the half century of the 
business career of the establishment which 
he founded. And this is the more remark- 
able when it is stated that from a beginning 
of milk peddling by Gail Borden himself, 
the business has grown until the product 
of hundreds of thousands of cows figures 
as the output for a single year. When such 
a herd ‘winds slowly o’er the lea,’ both 
poet and plowman stand aghast. 


St ARERR ae 


“THE MILK HOUSE SHALL BE APART, PERFECTLY CLEAN, LIGHT AND AIRY” 


Besides cleanliness at the source of supply 
and along the way into the hermetically 
sealed can, there was “another essential, 
namely, that the air must be kept from the 
milk during the condensing process. Milk 
is about eighty-seven per cent. water, the 
evaporation of which had to be accomplished 
apart from the influence of the atmosphere. 
The inventor succeeded in doing this by the 
employment of a vessel from which the air 
had been exhausted and which was heated 
inside by a steam’ coil and outside by a 
steam jacket. Within this vessel, by a low 
heat, the milk is reduced in volume, No 
loss of flavor or discoloration occurs, and 
the real milk taste is retained unchanged. 
It is remarkable that although the process 
was perfected fifty years ago it is today in 
use with only slight modifications—a high 
compliment to the wisdom of this astute 
and persevering inventor. Thus did Gail 
Borden prove that his great idea was really 
an inspiration, and fortunate it is for the 
world at large that his faith was sufficient 
to sustain him until he had redueed it to 
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the concrete terms of a blessing to humanity. 

Many years afterward it was given to him 
to know that his work had blazed the way 
to the enforcement of sanitary and hygienic 
safeguards for the securing of cleanliness 
in every detail of milk supply and to the 
bringing about of conditions which make the 
selling of impure milk to the public almost 
an exception. It is greatly to the credit of 
the Borden firm that instead of having to 
modify their methods to meet the demands 
of the United States Government and of 
state and local boards of health, they have 
always been, and are today, in advance of 
these demands. 

The form of contract which has _ gov- 
erned the business of the Borden Company 
with dairymen for many years past is for 
them an educational working code and con- 
stitutes a safeguard for the consumer, 
which in a large measure accounts for the 
‘success of the Company enforcing it. If 
this contract were here reproduced it would 
furnish a first-class object lesson in san- 
itary science as applied to the handling 
and dispensing of milk. An epitome will 
show the intelligent oversight constantly 
exerted. The contract requires the dairy- 
man to sell and deliver to any one of the 
Company’s plants, as designated, the whole 
of the output of his 
dairy, the milk to 
be whole, sweet, un- 


adulterated and un- 
contaminated, con- 
taining all the 
cream, and to be 
delivered at a low 
temperature, about. 
fifty degrees sum-°~ 


mer and winter. It 
provides also for the 
proper situation, con- 
dition and _ ventilat- 
ing of the cow 
stables, also for the 
thorough cleansing 
of the vessels in 
whieh the milk is 
stored and of all the 
utensils used, and 
that the milk house 
shall be apart, per- 
fectly clean, light ! 
and airy, the inside 

to be painted or 
whitewashed. Nor 
does the Company 
stop here, but fol- 
lows the miikman 
into the stable and 
insists that the milk- 
ing shall be done in 
accordance with san- 
itary rules and the 
entire treatment of 
the milk carried out, on the same 
basis. Brewery or distillery grains 
and .ensilage are under this contract 
absolutely forbidden foods. Sick- 
ness among the herd or in the house- 
hold must be at once reported, so 
that if the Company deems it neces- 
sary the supply of milk is discon- 
tinued. A clause providing for the 
dairyman’s remuneration is included, 
so that he shall not suffer loss during 
this period of discontinuance, and 
therefore he is under no incentive to 
evade such a condition. The Com- 
pany’s own representatives have the 
right at any time to visit and inspect 
cows or stables, milk house or feed, 
or the dairy utensils themselves, so 
that nothing escapes notice. All this 
involves a constant and alert sur- 
veillance, which is exercised in every 
direction and over all sources of 
supply. 


RECEIVING AND WEIGHING THE MILK. 
' RETURNED TO THE FARMER. A ROOM INT 
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Such 
dairymen 


co-operation on the part of the 

who supply the factories and 
stations is a valuable educational agency for 
all those directly concerned. It is of equal 
importance to the public in that through 
it the Company is enabled, wherever its 
business extends to the delivery of fresh 
milk, to provide pure products for the con- 
sumer. This holds good, too, whether these 
products be in the form of cream or fluid 
or unsweetened condensed milk deposited at 
his door in the early morning hours, or in 
the form of a can of sweetened condensed 
milk which may be purchased everywhere 
throughout the civilized world and kept for 
any length of time in any climate. 


The firm of Gail Borden is the largest 
single handler of milk products in the 
world. It will therefore be readily under- 


stood that as time went on new avenues of 
activity opened before its enterprising man- 
agers. In consequence of this the business 
has been extended along lines of natural 
development, until they are now manufactur- 
ing, besides their famous malted milk, a 
superior milk chocolate and cream cara- 
mels which for economy in cost and purity 
of composition are probably unequaled. 
The making of milk chocolate is only a 
minor portion of the 


great business done, 


CLEANSING THE CANS WITH LIVE STEAM BEFORE THEY ARE 
O WHICH FRESH AIR AND SUNSHINE HAVE FREE ACCESS 
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nevertheless the firm are direct importers, 
roasters and grinders of the chocolate beans 
used, which come from widely separated 
places thousands of bags at a time. 

When the “Hall-mark’ of the lion is 
placed upon a piece of HWnglish silver the 
purchaser may rest assured that he is get- 
ting value for his money, for no imitation, 
be it never so clever or deceiving in appear- 
ance, may bear that talismanic sign; so, too, 
the name ‘Borden’? stamped upon the at- 
tractive little cubes of milk chocolate or 
upon the appetizing cakes is an absolute 
guarantee, and one may eat without fear 
Rec- 
ognizing this, the expert and appreciative 
judges at the leading expositions for years 
have granted the Borden products the high- 
est awards. 


of adulteration or misrepresentation. 


The manufacture of Borden’s Cream Car- 
amels. also represents only a fraction of 
the -firm’s activities, yet it is of worthy 
proportions. To substantiate this statement 
it is only necessary to say that the wax 
wrapping paper used to go round each little 
block of this favorite candy is purchased 
by the carload. These goods are sold mainly 
as “count goods,” a 
trade term meaning 
so many for a small 
By 
troduction 
modest though 
merous candy stores 
in the larger cities 
their youthful  pa- 
trons are enabled to 
and 
sweets at 


in- 
the 
nu- 


sum. their 


into 


secure 
healthful 
a price within their 
often restricted 
means. ‘Thus in the 
this 
every-day business 
there is a strain of 
which 
aids the defenseless. 
of the 
Borden industry may 
be measured by these 
figures—over two 
million separate car- 
amels a day, - each 
one of which is made 
and wrapped and 
packed by machin- 
ery, avoiding any di- 
rect handling and in- 
suring perfect clean- 
liness. 

Returning from this digression re- 
garding the branch lines of the firm’s 
business to the more important mat- 
ter of milk—fluid con- 
densed, sweetened or unsweetened—I 


pure 


too 


prosecution of 


philanthropy 


This branch 


pure and 
would urge upon the readers of this 
paper a most careful investigation of 
their milk supply, for this is a mat- 
ter that may be neglected only at 
terrible cost. Milk is a product that 
nourishes from infancy to old age— 
it is indeed the perfect food, and 
and of 


agree regard- 


medical men of all schools 


every shade of opinion 
value as food and the tre- 
importance 
supply. It 


that a 


ing its 


mendous attached to 
purity of 


saying, 


goes without 


then, business, the 


whole aim of which is to prepare 


and put within the reach of mothers 


DETERMINING THE RICHNESS OF THE MILK BY THE LATEST 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


and fathers a perfectly appropriate 
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food for their children, is more than a 
mere profit-making industry. It is that in 
truth, but it is also as truly a humanitarian 
enterprise, although its managers would 
doubtless disclaim such a description. 

The photographs of thousands of little 
ones with testimonials from grateful mothers, 
often accompanied by the family physician’s 
certificate, are among the treasured posses- 
sions of the Borden managers. These are 


IMMENSE TWIN VACUUM CONDENSING PANS 


not published, as would be the case were 
the firm not so excessively conservative, 
but they serve to show how much the 
product is appreciated, and they testify to 
an unswerving adherence to the principles 
laid down by Gail Borden himself, a course 
of conduct which has been more than jus- 
tified by the most gratifying and far-reach- 
ing results. 

“Wagle Brand’ is condensed milk in a 
sweetened form—pure and sugar— 
and with this product the public are most 
apt to associate the Borden name. Never- 
theless millions of cans of “Peerless” un- 
sweetened evaporated milk are sold each 
year. This is suitable for use in any way 
that ordinary fluid milk may be employed, 
and is always a most desirable adjunct in 
the household and for the sick where sugar 
is debarred. The exigencies of an ordinary 
household and it is within 
the experience of many most careful and 
capable housewives, that they have been 
caught unawares by guests with the ordi- 
nary supply of fluid milk entirely exhausted. 
All trouble on this score may be easily 
avoided by carrying on hand a supply of 
“Peerless” Evaporated Milk. The knowl- 
edge of its possession allays anxiety, and 
the lack of the regular fluid milk will not 
be noticed. ‘Peerless’ commends itself 
alike to guest and hostess, and lest I be 
accused of making much of little, let me 
say that what in my own household would 
recently have resulted in exactly the un- 
pleasant condition referred to, was relieved 
by a careful provision of ‘Peerless’ Evap- 
orated Milk. 

The same care is expended in the prep- 
aration of this food, for such it may be 
justly called, as upon all the other Borden 
products. Of course the guarantee of the 
Borden name stands back of “Peerless” as 
fully as it does back of the better known 
“Bagle Brand.” The treatment of the milk 
in the production of “Peerless” is somewhat 
different to that employed in producing the 


milk 


are numerous, 
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former, but the result in the one case is 
as satisfactory as in the other, and I venture 
to assert that both are as near perfection 
as human skill and ingenuity supplemented 
by years of experience can make them. 
“Peerless” so closely approximates cream 
that it will stand the severe test of whip- 
ping, and may also be used in the making 
of ice cream. 

“Borden’s Malted Milk”—‘“the malted milk 


in the square 
bottle’—is a 
complete food, 


“manufactured by 
a most improved 
scientific process, 

_ecombining the 
nutritive ele- 
ments of pure, 
rich cows’ milk 
and strength-giv- 
ing cereals in 
such shape’ as to 
be easily 
jlated even by 
the weakest stom- 
ach of infant or 
invalid. Yet it 
is a mistake to 
suppose that its 
use is confined to 
these classes. It 
is, in addition, 
a health-giving, 

nourishing food for healthy adults, and is 

more and more entering into daily use as 

a table beverage and as a light lunch. 

Quickly prepared as a beverage by simply 

adding water (hot or cold), it also can be 

used as a basis of a large number of de- 
licious and dainty dishes, not only for the 
sick room, but also for the dessert. The 

Borden Company issue a_special\, booklet 

telling of its use, which they will gladly 

send to those who are interested. 

The; rigid 
spection in vogue 
at the sources of 
supply is not re- 
laxed elsewhere 
in the conduct 
of the Borden 
factories and 
milk  stations..* fe os 
Hach one is a 
model of the 
most exacting 
sanitary 
carried into prae- 
tice. 


assim- 


in- 


cunine eset on 


rules 


The American 
Hagle is a fitting 


symbol to adorn CARE AND CLEANLINESS CAR- 
the cans of con- RIED THROUGH TO THE LAST 
da a ik ToucH. AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
gee ae UNDEVIATING POLICY PTRSUED 


which have fol- 
lowed all the di- 


verging arteries 
of travel and transportation throughout the 
globe. 


The sales of the Borden Company are 
greater than those of all other maunfac- 
turers of milk products, and the volume of 
business done reaches immense proportions. 
The milk is drawn from many thousands 
of sanitary dairies. That the word 
itary” may here be applied with its full- 


“san- 


est meaning is shown by the excerpts from — 


the Borden contract previously referred to. 
The Company maintains nearly fifty milk 


FINAL SEALING OF THE CANS. Y 
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depots in Greater New York, Chicago and — 
their adjacent districts for the distribution 

of fluid milk, cream, buttermilk or unsweet- 

ened condensed milk. It operates about 
one hundred and fifty receiving and con- 
densing stations in ten different states. 
Many tons of metal are used annually for 
the condensed milk cans, which are manu- 
filled 


automatic machinery. 


sealed by elaborate 
The daily output of 


condensed and evaporated milk alone would 


factured, and 


make many carloads. 

The headquarters of the Company at 
10S Hudson Street, New York, where Gail 
Borden's old associates in the management 
and their colleagues may be found, is @ 
handsome and commodious building planned 
and erected for the exclusive use of the 
Company. It represents, if I mistake not, 
the largest floor space under one roof de- 
voted to the management of a food industry 
that can be found in the world. 

The dominant note in the conduct of the 
business of the Borden Company vibrates 
with the personality of the founder of the: 
house, whose products benefit alike the home 
and the hospital, the infant and the adult. 
Back of the brands distinguishing them is 
an integrity which is rock set and an hon- 
esty which is unimpeachable. 

Doubtless the Borden Company will ben- 
efit largely by this publicity, and this is 
as it should be, but the public will benefit 
even more if its individual members will 
verify each in his or her own case the old 
saying—‘“‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
At the opening of the year good resolutions 
are formed. Let one such résolution be 
to buy and use the Borden products and 


the passing days will each bring proof of 


its wisdom, for I have made no claim that 
cannot be substantiated and no statement 
whose truth is not proved in the ordinary 
daily routine of the Borden offices and 
factories. 

An undeviating pursuance of the policy 
here outlined has earned the appreciation 
of the public and has brought financial 
reward; nevertheless, the most valued asset 
is the sense of a 


cannot be ex- 


of the business today 
higher appreciation which 


pressed in terms of dollars and cents. 
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Boston 


Alliance Prepares for the Campaign 


Last Monday morning the Evangelical 
Alliance met in Park Street Church to hold 
its annual business session and also to carry 
out an extended program preparatory for the 
coming Chapman meetings. Dr. A, A. Berle 
of Shawmut Church spoke on the need for 
eyangelical work in Boston. After noting 
some facts of the general problem, how the 
cities haye become great centers of popula- 
tion, business and university life, how the 
habit of reflection is lost in the pressure and 
congestion of the new life, he applied the 
new evangelism to these conditions. As a 
remedy he urged an increase of pastoral 
supervision by organizing more workers. 
Dr. J. BE. McConnell of Providence brought 
some points of counsel and warning gleaned 
from the recent campaign in his city. 
Though a firm believer in the regular rou- 
tine, he felt that it had not won the neces- 
sary results, and therefore heartily indorsed 
the simultaneous campaign. He laid special 
emphasis on a careful choice of personal 
workers by the pastors. Bishop Mallalieu 
closed the meeting with some impressive per- 
‘sonal words to the pastors, warning them 
against faultfinding, and urging the need of 
constant personal effort and prayer. 

At the business session Rey. Charles H. 
Moss, a Baptist pastor in Malden, was 
elected president to succeed Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad, whose services received a cordial vote 
of appreciation. Rev. Duncan A. McPhie 
was re-elected secretary. The various re- 
ports showed a steadily increasing extension 
of the organization’s work, and the enlarged 
executive board is expected to contribute to 
further development. 


‘Old South’s Notable Offering 


Last Monday morning the American 
Board received a welcome visitor who bore 
Old South’s ‘missionary collection” of the 
day before, $9,487.90! During the autumn 
weeks Mr. Henry H. Proctor and his com- 
mittee have been working vigorously in prep- 
aration for the annual gift to the Board. A 
week ago they issued to the congregation a 
circular letter on foreign missions, describ- 
ing the great opportunity of today, especially 
in Turkey. The response has worthily jus- 
tified their efforts. Dr. Gordon preached a 
significant sermon from the text, “The field 
is the world.” Practically the entire offer- 
ing was in cash gifts. Additional gifts are 
likely to bring the amount up to $10,000, the 
figure reached last year. 


-Sunday Theaters fer Earthquake Sufferers 


Theatrical performances for the benefit of 
sufferers by the Italian earthquake were 
arranged to take place in two Boston 
theaters last Sunday evening, but they were 
abandoned when thé managers learned from 
the mayor and the chief of the state police 
that such performances as had been planned 
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Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course! 


Sold only in 
Moisture Proof 
Packages 


¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Park Street’s Approaching Centennial 


The historic old edifice on Park Street 
corner will soon be one hundred years old. 


_ Just now the members are busily preparing 


were contrary to law and therefore could, 


not have the approval of public authorities. 
The managers: knew the performances would 
break the law, but hoped Mayor Hibbard 
and Chief Whitney would connive at the 
Jawlessness and even would issue a permit 
approving what they called “non-enforce- 
ment” of law because the proceeds would 
be devoted to 9 greatly needed charity. Of 
course such permission to set the Snnday 
Jaw aside would be a precedent for its 
‘practical annulment, using for excuse the 
worthy charities which are constantly mak- 
ing appeals for help. This custom of theat- 
rical, managers of using calamities as a 
means of making void laws for the moral 
and physical health of the community is 
only a shade less vicious than that of 
grafters to whose fingers money sticks when 
put into their hands to be transmitted to 
sufferers from sickness and disaster. 


for a week’s celebration of the anniversary, 
to occupy the whole week of Feb. 26—Mar. 4. 
Dr. Withrow, the pastor emeritus, will ini- 
tiate the program by his address on the 
relation of the prayer meeting to the social, 
civic and religious progress of the past hun- 
dred years. Dr. Conrad will preach an anni- 
yersary sermon on Sunday morning, and 
the evening preacher will be President Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford Seminary. The members 
of the Eyangelical Alliance are to be guests 
at the Monday session. In the evening 
D. Chauncey Brewer speaks on One Hun- 
dred Years of Service, and Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst of New York on The Contribution of 
New England Congregationalism to Our 
National Life. The various missionary soci- 
eties and the church clubs will have their 
special days of recognition. A banquet on 
Thursday closes the celebration. 


A Worker from Alaska 


It is no discredit to Dr. Grenfell to say 
that other men beside him have risked their 
lives and fortunes in missionary work under 
Arctie conditions. He would be the first to 
extend the brotherly hand to such men. 
One of our own denomination, Rev. J. Frank 
Cross. is now in New England, telling 
churches and other organizations the inter- 


esting story of his labors at Cape Prince of 
Wales, where he has had the joy of seeing 
a strong church of 200 members come into 
being almost before his eyes, though he 
built on foundations already laid. Mr. 
Cross was at Rosebud, S. D., in Indian work 
for a number of years before he was sent 
by the A. M. A. to Alaska. His head- 
quarters for the present are in Boston, and 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson, at the Congregational 
House, is making his appointments. 


Sunday School Workers’ Course 

Doubtless many of our readers have noted 
with interest the announcement in our ad- 
vertising columns of the lectures being given 
each Saturday afternoon at 4 by Miss Mar- 
garet M. Slattery, in the Ford Building. 
The address last Saturday was on Temper- 
ance Teaching in the Sunday School, while 
other lectures will consider the social, evan- 
gelistic and missionary elements in Sunday 
school work. 


Dismissed from Chelsea 

A council met on Jan. 4 in First Church, 
Chelsea, to dismiss Dr. J. A. Higgons from 
the pastorate of Central Church of the same 
city. A ¢ommittee, consisting of Dr. Arthur 
Little, Dr. Asher Anderson and Rey. CoN 
Thorp, reported some noteworthy reecom- 
mendations to the body. They reviewed 
sympathetically Dr. Higgons’s ministry and 
warmly commended the flourishing condition 
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of the church previous to the disastrous fire 
of last April. They remembered, also, the 
congregation itself, worshiping in a meeting 
house not its own, but nevertheless looking 
forward hopefully to the erection of a new 


First Shot in the Co-operative Campaign 

The co-operative missionary campaign is 
on. It began in Chicago, Jan. 7, three weeks 
ahead of scheduled time. Secretaries Her- 
ring, Patton and Cooper came to the city to 
confer with the Committee of the Interior, 
Secretaries Hitchcock and Hall and Dr. 
Douglass of Iowa. Incidentally they called 
together at a luncheon in the Palmer House 
about forty leaders, ministers and laymen, 
representative of Greater Chicago. The pur- 
pose of the gathering was to talk things over 
preparatory to the February campaign. The 
first remarks by the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Hon. T. C. MacMillan, showed that 
Chicago was a little ofish. In introducing 
Secretary Patton, Mr. MacMillan said, ““We 
feel that we ought to have been consulted 
before any announcements were made.” 
That was not a private opinion. Mr. Mac- 
Millan knows the Chicago mind.: 

Secretary Patton made ample apology, 
pleading lack of time, and the atmosphere 
cleared. He went on to make a speech not 
at all flattering to denominational pride. 
He laid the ax at the root of the tree: 
“Congregational missionary work is in a 
process of recession. Many say the Pilgrim 
church has quit doing business in the West. 
We have passed over our crown to others.” 
Chicago likes plain speaking, and that speech 
hit the mark. 

Secretary Herring attacked the Chicago 
idea that it would be better to aim at $300,- 
000 rather than $500,000, and he carried his 
point. He explained that the campaign was 
not only to pay the debts of three societies, 
but to put the Apportionment Plan on its 
feet and to inaugurate a forward movement 
for all the seven _ societies. Secretary 
Cooper dwelt upon the need of arousing the 
whole denomination to its responsibilities, 
and when he had finished those who had 
dreaded the campaign as a disagreeable duty 
began to wish to get into the thick of the 
fight. 

The first local speaker was BE. H. Pitkin 
of Oak Park. He acknowledged that he had 
been on the ‘‘off side,’ but he changed over 
to the affirmative by volunteering a pledge 
of $1,000, and to him belongs the honor of 
firing the first shot in the campaign. Two 
pastors followed Mr. Pitkin: Dr. Barton of 
Oak Park and Dr. McElveen of Evanston. 
They did not strike the positive note imme- 
diately, chiefly because they felt the neces- 
sity of first providing the $40,000 for Chi- 
cago Seminary’s immediate needs; but before 
the meeting closed Dr. Barton said that 
Oak Park would be good for $2,500, and Dr. 
McHlveen pledged that Evanston would do 
as well or better. 

Mr. Pitkin’s lead compelled other speak- 
ers to plan for a conclusion of the same 
kind, and four brief speeches by Secretary 
Armstrong, Dr. Douglass, Secretary Clifton 
and Secretary Cooper swelled the campaign 
fund by $400. B. W. Firman’s address 
added another $1,000 and the proffer of 
personal service. When Dr. P. F. Marston 
spoke for New England Chureh, Dr. C. T. 
Brown for Hinsdale and Dr. GC. L. Morgan 
for Elgin, they all pledged to do their part. 
The conference began with the proposition 
that the aim be reduced to $300,000 and 
that the local campaign be postponed for 
“some months. It closed with a unanimous 
vote that this co-operative campaign should 
be a forward movement for fully $500,000, 
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edifice. The loyalty of the parish, especially 
of the young people, testifies to the warm 
regard in which Dr. Higgons is held, and he 
leaves Chelsea at the conclusion of a five 
years’ pastorate followed by the warmest 


Chicago 


and, there was a Consensus of opinion that if 
the committee wanted to begin with Chicago, 
Feb. 1, we would be ready to meet the 
emergency. 

Chicago can be depended upon to do its 
part to set things right. Dr. L. O. Baird of 
Omaha did not dwell so much as some 
others upon money, but he sounded a note 
which will open purse strings in what he 
said about the new “togetherness” of this 
forward movement, and Mr. Samuel Pack- 
ard of Oak Park made a speech upon tithing 
which ought to have an echo in eyery pyro- 
gram. “The apportionment system in the 
church needs in the Christian home some 
definite standard of proportionate giving.” 
The campaign has begun, and its keynotes 
are forward, together and “‘the tithe withheld 
is robbing God.” 


The Federation of the Churches 

After conference with the officers of the 
various ministerial associations, it was an- 
nounced by the leaders of the Federation of 
Churches that a union meeting in the Cen- 


tral Y. M. C. A.. was to take the place 
of separate denominational gatherings on 
Jan. 4. The leaders of the presbytery of 


Chicago, heweyer, because of pressing de- 
nominational business, called a special ses- 
sion a half hour previous to the usual time 
of meeting, with the expectation of an early 


adjournment, which was not fulfiJled. There- 
fore few Presbyterians appeared in the 
union meeting. Congregationalists, in an 


exercise of independence, for which it is 
difficult to find reasonable apology, refused 
to adjourn until their program in Masonic 
Temple was finished. They sent, therefore, 
only a straggling representation to the 
Y. M. C. A., and these late comers. 

The absorption in their own affairs of the 
two leading denominations to the neglect of 
federated interests, at a meeting following 
close upon the Federal Council in Philadel- 
phia, was disappointing. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of union brought together a large 
number of representatives of the Protestant 
denominations in the city, and what was 
said and done was of unusual significance. 

The president of the Federation, Rev. Dr. 
S. T. Ford, pastor of Englewood Baptist 
Church, is a forceful executive officer. A 
leading layman in the Episcopal church 
said not long ago, “Church union will never 
come until we laymen take the matter into 
our hands.” It is the lay mind. uncorrupted 
by professionalism in some of the clergy, 
which naturally allies itself to the common 
sense of the laity in this movement. The 
spiritual unity of Protestant Christianity 


. Was assured, and no words were wasted in 


discussing it. It was also assumed that a 
large degree of denominational co-operation 
is immediately possible, and the way to begin 
is to begin. 

Speaking upon What the Federation Can 
Do, President Judson of the University of 
Chicago emphasized: the elimination of the 
wastes of the competitive method; the social 
influence of a united church working  to- 
gether for such ends as the abolishment of 
child labor; the extermination of the white 
plague: or the purification of politics: and 
the natural and necessary effect upon the 
organic life of the churches which must fol- 
low “the doing of one thing after another 
until we have acquired the habit of work- 
ing together.” Dr. Edgar P. Hill, the chief 


the Seminary is not at all adequate. 
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feeling of the whole constituency. He goes. 
to Philadelphia and will later resume pas- 
toral work after resting from the efforts 
which he has ceaselessly made since the con- 
flagration. 


executive officer of the Church HExtension 
Society of the presbytery of Chicago, voiced 
the discontent with competitive methods. 
which is the earnest of a new era. ‘“Work- 
ing as we have been doing, we could not ex- 
pect to win the city in ten thousand years,” 
he said. ‘But we are now co-operating in 
city missions, as on the foreign field, and 
sending this denomination here and that 
there.” Such good news as this cannot be 
too widely published. 5 


The First Fruits of Federation 


In the closing addresses Dr. Mitchell of 
St. James M. E. Church emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the Federal Coun- 
cil was a representative body, not a volun- 
tary association of interested individuals. 
“We Protestants now face the world with a 
united front.” Dr. H. L. Willett of the 
University appealed for a local application 
of the policies advised by the Philadelphia 
Council. 

While the things said were significant, the 
noteworthy feature of the meeting was that 
one definite thing was accomplished: the 
appointment of a representative of Protes- 
tantism in the Juvenile Court. The Roman 
Catholics have a priest always on duty in 
this court, and in doubtful cases he is ad- 
visor to the judge wherever Catholic children 
are concerned. Mr. E. R. Colby, an ear- 
nest Christian and an expert philanthropic 
worker in the Chicago Boys’ Club, is hence= 
forth to act in similar relation for the chil- 
dren of Protestants. In this way many first 
offenders, often more sinned against than 
sinning, can be saved from the brand of the 
criminal. The Federation of Churches has. 
taken a step of great practical beneficence in 
establishing this life-saving station close to 
the Juvenile Court, with Mr. Colby 
charge. 


in 


The Seminary’s Claim 


Friends of Chicago Seminary feel that the 
campaign for $40,000, the condition of Dr. 
Davis's presidency, has the immediate right 
of way in this district. It is not generally 
known that of the $580,000 added to the en- 
dowment in 1903, less than $100,000 is 
available to increase the yearly income; 
$200,000 must be applied to meet taxes, 
made incumbent by recent legislation; 
$65,000 is tied up in suburban unimproved 
property; $5,000 is in a bed in a hospital 
for sick students; and $100,000 is donated 
expressly for student aid. The shrinkage in 
value of tenement property by changes in 
population has further reduced the balance 
to such an extent that the actual income of 


Of 
the sum needed $18,000 is already pledged. 


_ Gleanings © 


The Oak Park churehes haye united in a 
thoroughgoing observance of the Week of 
Prayer. The Pastors’ Union, under whose 
auspices the daily services are being held, has 
issued an appeal to families, not accustomed 
to have formal worship in their homes, . to 
begin “the year by Scripture reading and 
prayer, for which a little book of forms -has 
been provided. The services began on Sunday 
evening with special prayers for the pastors of 
the village. At the request of the Union, the 
Oak Park Club has suspended all social fune- 
tions during the week. 


x 


Rey. W. H. Pound is planning to elose his 
work at Rogers Park Church early in February. 
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Although strong influence has been brought to 


bear upon him to reconsider his resignation. it_ 


is his purpose not to continue longer in this 
field. Dr. Pound is a strong preacher and able 
executive, and will leave the work in a flourish- 
ing condition. He is president of the Congre 
ational Mimisterial Union. and is highly es- 
teemed by his brethren in the minisiry. 

Dr. J. A. Milburn of Plymouth Church is 
midway in an attractive series of sermons upon 
common Sense in the Chrisiian Life. He has 
pleaded for a larger measure of sympathy in 
dealing with the erring, and for a warmer 
appreciation of forms of recreation which the 
Puritan conscience condemned. A splendid 
strain of humanitarianism is in his departures 
from the traditions of the eiders. 

; es: 7 ve 


New York 


Parkville’s Excellent Record 

Rey. and Mrs. H. L. Pyle have entered 
on their fourth year as pastors of this 
Brooklyn church. While the official call 
was extended only to Mr. Pyle. the parish 
realizes the unusual executive ability of this 
ministers wife. Mrs. Pyle has a women’s 
Bible class of over fifty and has been be- 
hind the organization of the exceptional 
Woman’s Work Association. to which the 
large district has responded. This is partly 
due to the publishing, with full details, of a 
program covering two meetings each month 
from October to June, with systematic edu- 
cation in missions. Three meetings are 
given alone to Turkey. Current events are 
interpreted at every meeting. The Bible 
school, with 500 enrolled. overfiows the 
premises. The church audiences are often 
seated too closely for comfort. Hence the 
hope of a new building, especially now that 
the rapidly growing section needs an edifice 
in keeping with its development. Even the 
city officials are far behind in their obliga- 
tions to the neighborhood. and the men of 
the church are planning to unite with other 
citizens to see why such a splendid neighbor- 
hood should be left so long without paved 
streets and sanitary attention. 

The Parkville church hopes soon to erect 
a hall and gymnasium for its two fife and 


drum corps and other thriving clubs. The 
Go-to-Church Band has greatly increased 


the number of boys at church service. There 
are only six Congregational churches in 
Brooklyn elder than this one. which cele- 
brates its jubilee in Seven years. but it is 
only in the last five years that the parish 
has come into its share of city conditions 
and the vitality that comes with new popu- 
lation. The church is without debt, thor- 


ROSY AND PLUMP 
Good Health from Right Food. 


“It’s not a new food to me.” remarked a 
Virginia man in speaking of Grape-Nuts. 

“Abent twelve months ago my wife was 
in very bad health, could not keep anything 
on her stomach. The doctor recommended 
milk, half water. but it was not sufficiently 
nourishing. 

“4 friend of mine told me one day to try 
Grape-Nuts and cream. The result was 
really marvelous. My wife soon regained 
her usual strength and today is as rosy and 
plump as when a girl of sixteen. 

“These are plain facts, and nothing I 
could say in praise of Grape-Nuts would 
exaggerate in the least the value of this 
great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek. 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville.” in 
packages. “There's a Reason.” 


letter? A new 
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oughly evangelistic. and ministers to over 
300 families. 


United Church Makes Progress 

Under Dr. N. G. Warren, the combined 
Avenue and New England Churches 
begin their seventh year of the new organ- 
ization. The loss of Dr. Dyott, now in 
Portland, Ore.. was a heavy one to the 
church and borough because of his peculiar 
gifts. The rapid incoming of alien popula- 
tions over the new Williamsburg Bridge, 
often called now the “Jewish pass-over,” 
was a further discouragement. Discussion 
concerning a possible removal to a _ better 
location has ceased, however. since the en- 
trance of Dr. Warren on the scene. 
is a young, Methodist-trained preacher of 
athletic as well as homiletic capacities, and 
it will take more than one new bridge to 
discourage his expectations. 


Lee 


Three-fourths of his 600 members live 
right in the district, and the Bible school 
draws 400 children. About 150 men are 
affiliated with the church work, and Dr. 


Warren is seeking to use them for more 
effective service in a needy community. A 
Christmas communion class of fifty and a 
Boys’ Brigade are recent developments. : 


Brooklyn Brotherhood Debates Congregationalism 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
ministers unexpectedly developed a discus- 
sion cencerning the missionary campaign of 
the three larger societies. in which consider- 


able difference of opinion was shown as ie 


the wisdom and methods of such a move- 
ment at this time. Thoroughly loyal to 
Congregational ideals and missionary obliga- 
tions, representatives of the larger churches, 
upon which the burden of missions more 
often rests, feel that the purposes of the 
campaign ought to have received the unan- 
imous indorsement and co-operation of the 
responsible men in the big local churches 
before the plans of official boards were con- 
summated. The churches of this local con- 
ference having already voted with enthusi- 
asm for the Apportionment Plan, it is feared 
that the campaign for private subscriptions 
toward $250,000. in addition to a like 
amount for the joint debt of the three soci- 
eties, will seriously confuse and affect this 
year’s appeal for the amounts apportioned 
to each church. It is believed that many 
churches will feel that two separate move- 
ments are being pushed for the same object, 
and that one movement. not haying origi- 
nated with the churches. is un-Congrega- 
tional. 

There is. of course. no question of loyalty 
and devotion on the part of every church 
and pastor in this vicinity to the ultimate 
end for which all true Congregationalists 
are prepared to make sacrifices. Dr. DeWitt 
Mallary was a guest of the Brotherhood and 
presented the interesting work of the Amer- 
ican College. whose destinies he is now 
guiding. 

Encouragement in Manhattan and Bronx 

The Brotherhood of these two boroughs 
found every pastor encouraged by the prog- 
ress made last year in spite of the panic. 


| Manhattan Church, under Dr. Stimson, has 


had its best year. so far as gathering in new 
members is concerned. Like all New York 
churches. the membership is a constant pro- 
cession. The Armenian Church has doubled 
its congregations under Mr. Papazian’s lead- 
ership and a children’s service has had to 
be organized. though the facilities are lim- 
ited. An employment bureau takes care of 
the unusually large number of Armenians 


now out of work. Many Gregorians. as well 


as Protestants. apply to the mi 
The church has also assigned a missionary 
to Ellis Island for Armenian immigrants. 


Mr. Papazian has declined a third call to go 
to Constantinople. At Broadway Taber- 
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TEACHERS GUIDE 


International S. §. Lessons 


~ Whatever helps 
Indispensable }¥?*7°.><2s 
need Tarbell’s 

for 1909. It towers above its predecessors 
—scholarly—up to date—the very best that 
modern science and method can offer to 


make teaching attractive and interesting. 
Marion Lawrance says: Dr. Tarbell has brought to view 
2 wealth of expository literature undreamed of and almost 
passing belief. 
Cloth $1.00 met [postage 5c] 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Some Recent Investiga- 
tions by The Society for 
Psychical Research 


By the RicHtT Hon. GERALD W. BALFOUR 


New Facts on Our Sur= 
vival of Death 


With authentic records of psychic com- 
munications from the late Frederic 
W. H. Myers of London. 


By Principal Joun W. GRAHAM, University 
of Manchester, England. 


Psychotherapeutics 
Religion 


With an examination of the Emmanuel 
Movement and Christian Science. 


By Dr. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


Probation and Children’s 
Courts in Italy 


A great reform in the treatment of crim- 
inals, accomplished under difficulties. 


By Lucy C. BARTLETT 


The Social Conscience of 
the Future 


A vital and searching study of social- 
ism by one of its wise advocates. 


By Vipa SCUDDER 
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nacle Dr. Jefferson is holding after-meetings 
every Sunday night in Taylor Chapel, fol- 
lowing evangelistic sermons. He preaches 
all next week at the mission of the Syracuse 
churches, twice a day. After a week’s rest 
he will start off again for the missionary 
campaign, going to Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Baltimore and other centers. Rey. 
W. A. Kirkwood has done excellent work as 
assistant pastor—he grew up as a boy in 
the Tabernacle. 

Bethany Church, under Rev. W. I. Ottar- 
son, is fairly holding its own in a difficult 
field. The Bible school changes its personnel 
by one-third or more every year, and the 
church members the same. The success of 
the work lies in getting small groups of 
children or adults under a separate leader. 

Dr. H. M. Brown of Christ Church, 
Bronx, referred to last week as the only 
pastor the church has had, was preceded by 
Rev. BE. Bonfils, who for five years did the 
initial work in getting the church organ- 
ized and its first home built. His father, 
Sereno Bonfils, was our one outstanding 
layman in the earlier days of the Bronx 
churches and was largely responsible for the 
birth of three of them. His son has since 
filled pastorates at Port Chester and Pater- 
son. 

Hleven Union Seminary professors and 
four other professors from Andover, Drew, 
Yale and the General Seminary of New 
York are delivering a course of sermons on 
the Bible on Sunday afternoons, designed 
for those who desire the results of recent 
critical study. Union Seminary says that 
it has become possible to reconstruct opinion 
regarding the Scriptures on a firmer foun- 
dation than before, and to make its essential 
and permanent value more evident. The 
sermons continue till the last Sunday in 
April. 

SypnNry. 


Merge Three Churches 


Massachusetts Town Plans New Union—A 
Remarkable Move 


What promises to be one of our most 
interesting denominational church mergers 
is the probable result of the present agita- 
tion between the three churches in Newbury- 
port, Mass., Prospect Street, North and 
Whitefield. Union of some sort has been in 
the air for a number of years, but nothing 
concrete has been attempted. Some months 
ago a rather unusual thing occurred in con- 
nection with Prospect Street Church and 
Old South Presbyterian. The. latter made 
overtures to her child, Prospect Street 
Church, to return to the bosom of the 
mother. A council was called to consider 
the proposition, and let it be said here to, its 
honor that, although it regretted to lose a 
sister church, yet’ the: vote was almost unan- 
imous for union with Old South Presby- 
terian, if by such a step the Kingdom of 
God could be better advanced in the city. 
But Prospeet Street Church’ herself could 
not reach ‘a sufficiently unanimous agree- 
ment, and the idea was dropped. 

The hungering and thirsting for union, 
however, continued, not only within the 
hearts of some of the prominent laymen in 
these three Congregational churches, but 
particularly within the hearts of the three 
local pastors, Mr. Merrill of Prospect Street 
Church, Mr. Newcomb of North and Mr, 
Greeley of Whitefield. It is only fair to 
them to state that the three churches over 
which they have been the faithful shepherds 
are in as good shape as they have been for 
a dozen years. But these men have realized 
that each church has been giving its strength 
in the interests of. its own life to a much 


larger extent than should be the case. 
Hence the desire and prayer of the pastors 
for a strong, worthy organization to do the 
work which they individually are failing to 
accomplish, 

At the last Essex North conference meet- 
ing the fellowship committee, suggested by 
the Worcester Congress, was appointed. 
After several conferences with representa- 
tives of the three Newburyport churches it 
was decided to have the pulpits of the three 
churches occupied by members of this com- 
mittee on the last Sunday of the old year. 
This plan was carried out, and the impres- 


sion created was so favorable that each of , 
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the three churches in their annual meeting | 
voted to fall in line with the union proposi- | 


tion. The following resolutions of the 
Whitefield Church are fair samples of the 
desire and spirit within these three churches 
at this time: 

“Resolved, and 


That we are in cordial 


hearty sympathy with the spirit expressed in | 
the resolutions recently adopted by the North | 


and Prospect Street Churches in reference 
to a larger and more effective Christian serv- 
ice in our city. 

“Resolved, That it is our belief that the 


union of the North, Prospect Street and | 
Whitefield Churéhes into one powerful or- | 


ganization would result in a work of greater 
effectiveness than is now possible with our 
separate efforts; and that in consummating 


this union we are willing to make such per- | 


sonal and corporate sacrifices as may best 
promote the largest Christian usefulness. 
“Resolved, That a committee be appointed 


which shall represent our church in effect~ | 
ing this union and which shall submit any | 
final and perfected plan of action to the | 


approval of the church.” 
Amesbury, Mass. To ae 


We emerged from the birchen grove upon 


the river, below a brilliant cascading rapid. | 
. . . Water on the go is nobler than water | 
on the stand; recklessness may be as fatal | 
as stagnation, but it is more heroic.—Theo- 


dore Winthrop. 
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Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. J. R. Gelett, Nordhoff, Cal...... $11.80 
Miss A. L. Whitin, Whitinsville...... 10.00 
Miss Grace B, Allen, Chelsea........ 5.00 
Mrs. C. V. Carpenter, Southbridge.... 2.00 
From a friend, New Haven, Ct....... 2.00 
Mrs. Richard Scoles, Leverett........ 2.00 
A.friend, Bitchburg «...cisv slssinietaeeeee 2.00 
Mr. Arthur B. Ober, Lynnis o-eauiamns 1.50 


The Annual Meeting 


of the 


Congregational Church 
Building Society 


will be held in the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Jan, 23, 1909, at 4 o'clock 
P. M, 

Reports will be presented, 
officers elected, and other busi- 
ness transacted, 

The principal address will 
be given by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, D, D., LL.D., 
of Columbus, Ohio. Other 
speakers will be Pres. Lucien 
C, Warner, Rev. Dr. M. L. 
Burton, Rev. Roy B. Guild 
and Rev. Henry Harris. 


Boston's Business Index 


@ Beginning the new year, many business houses are 
being organized or reorganized. 


q A detail of reorganization—and a very important - 
detail—is to have a revised and corrected listing of 
your telephone address in the telephone directory. 


@ The forthcoming Boston Division edition is now 


being made ready for the printer. 


New listings or 


changes in listings will appear in this edition if the 
_ order is given before Jan. 23. 


q Call at 119 Milk Street, Boston, street floor, or, if more 


convenient for you, telephone the Contract Department (free 
of charge) by calling Fort Hill 7600, 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


COMMERCIAL DEPT., 


119 Milk Street, Boston 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN, 8 


Mrs. Dr. Washburn, for many years asso- 
ciated with Robert College, Constantinople, 
presided. The death of Dr. W. 8. Ament of 
North China, in San Francisco, was an- 
nounced, and Miss Calder read several ap- 
preciative testimonials to his life and work. 

Miss Washburn read a letter from Miss 
Marian G. MacGown, a late addition to the 
force in North China, with eyes open to all 
that is new and interesting. Miss Fannie 
BP. Burrage told of joyful service in Cesarea, 
especially in connection with kindergarten 
work. She is improving furlough days in 
gaining all she can from Boston kinder- 
gartens and other sources of help. 

Mrs. Capron spoke of the need of prayer 
for persons in missionary work. ‘They need 
the sustaining help of praying Christians at 
home. In this connection Miss Lamson re- 
ferred to trials Dr. Ament had, the scorn 
with which he had sometimes been treated 
and the eriticisms of him by those in this 
country who ought to have known better. 
The need also was expressed of prayer for 
missionaries at home, those who are obliged 
to stay here while they would be glad to be 
back at their posts in the foreign field. 


The W. H. M. A. Prayer 
Meeting 


At the annual prayer meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association in 
Pilgrim Hall on Jan. 9, the devotional serv- 
ice was led by Mrs. Roy B. Guild of Newton 
Highlands, who read the story of Paul’s 
vision of Christ and emphasized the Chris- 
tian’s need of a similar vision to inspire us 
today to self-denying effort. ‘This thought 
of vision was the keynote of the meeting, to 
which the letters from missionaries were un- 
wittingly set, expressing as they did a long- 
ing desire for the presence of the Holy Spirit 
to enlarge their vision, All spoke of success 
in the past, of opportunity in the present, of 
hope for the future. Messages from many 
missionaries of the Association were read, 
and all were tenderly remembered in prayer. 
These workers wherever possible were unit- 
ing with us “around one common mercy- 
seat” at that very hour. Mr. Cross, for 
three years our missionary in Alaska, spoke 
in the closing minutes of the impression of 


Mpyuyph 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


should be chased Z 
et 


for the following 
good reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is pos!- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘repeats.”” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter- 
ation possible. 


Pot ate eee ad al totic Cesta is cone ot 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


harvest and growth made upon him on his 
return to Dakota last October. A look at 
the Western mission field gave these same 
impressions as to church and school and 
state. Tis NN. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BEeLANGeR, J. ALPHONSO, 
Trumbull, Ct. Declines. 

3bTZ, ALLISON J., King’s Mountain, N. C., to 
Nekoma, N. D. Accepts and is at work. 

31CK¥ORD, Epw. S., Trenton, Neb., to Indian- 

ola. Accepts and is at work. 
31GELOW, RANK J., Newport, 
eall to Lombard, Il}. 

3L18S, Luon D., Pittsfield, Mass., to permanent 
pastorate at Lenox. Accepts, 

3uRT, CHAS. W., Lisbon, Ct., to Abington, also 
to Waldoboro, Me. Accepts the former. 

Dre Puy, WeLuineron, Grand Ledge, Mich., to 
Hammond, La. 

DICKINSON, SAM’L W., Secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society of Chicago, to similar 
position in St. Paul. Accepts. 

Dopp, LeonarD, Nashua, N. H., to Wilmot. 

Fisueuren, M. H., Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
3elchertown, Mass. Accepts and is at work. 


Wells River, Vt., to 


IKxy., declines 


GrinsuaBer, CHAS. O., Shelby, Mich., to South | 


Ch., Grand Rapids. Accepts. 
LARKIN, RALeu B., Grafton, O., to Escondido, 
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to | 


Cal. Accepts for three months. | 
Paxton, Rop’r F., Sulphur Springs, Col., to 
Ault. Declines. 


Rices, Guo. W., Clackamas, Ore., to University 
Park Ch., Portland, and Park Place. 
cepts. 

Smiru, Henry W., Lee, Mass., to Kent, Ct. 
Tayitor, SaAm’L H., Hartford, Ct., to Avon, Ill. 
Accepts. 
TOLBERT, R. 

Orient. Declines. 

Town, WILLARD O., Bowling Green, O., to Gus- 
tavus and Johnsonville. Accepts. 

Turnur, Joun M., Avoca, lo,, to Milford. 
cepts. 

Vanity, Arruur, Yarmouth, Mass., to Maple- 
wood Ch., Malden. 


3HRERAND, Aquebogue, N. Y., 


Ac- 


Wicur, Cus, A., Chicopee Falls, Mass., to the | 


permanent pastorate. 


Resignations 
3UELL, Lewin F., Woodfords 
Me., resignation refused. 

CuaARKE, Clement G., First Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., after five years’ service. 

Crane, PRANK, Union Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to take effect Sept. 1, after seven years’ 
service, 

Eppy, WM. D., Smyrna, N. Y., to take effect 
April 1, after five years’ service. 

HENDERSON, JOHN R,, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Ryinen, Prep’, Crete, Il. 

Sanporn, F. Anruun, W. Boxford, Mass., with- 
draws resignation. 

SHULL, GiLBEeRr’ L., Columbus, Mont., to take 
effect April 9. 

Turner, Joun M., Avoca, Io. 

Wirreerncer, Louis W., Paonia, Col. 


Ch., Portland, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Bosvon Murnisters’ Mepetine, Pilgrim Hall, 
Jan. 18, 10.20 s.M. Speaker, Rev. W. R. 
3uxton; topic, Lhe Two Interpretations of 
the Constitution. 


WoMAN’s Boarp oF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M. 


Marriages 


BLAKESLEE—BRACKETT—In Newton, Mass., 
Jan. 7, Robert E., son of Gen. BE, N. Blakes- 
lee, and Caroline R. Brackett. 


Deaths i 


LAMBLY—In Jennings, La., Dec. 6, 1908, 


3eytha Bradt, wife of Rev, M. O. Lambly. 
Interment at Rockwell City, lo. 
PHILLIPS—In New Haven, Ct., Jan. 7, Rev, 


M. E. Phillips, pastor of Whitneyville Cong. 
church, aged 63 yrs. 


JOHN 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


Ac | 
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The Fight Is On 


Every moment of your life; when 
you are at home or abroad, 
awake or asleep — 


Between the poison germs that are in air, 
food and water, — everywhere in fact,— 
and the billions of your invisible friends, 
the little soldier-corpusclesin your blood. 

If these little soldiers are kept strong 
and healthy by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, you need have no fear of dis- 
ease. Begin using it at once if you are 
at all under the weather, or have 
troubles of the blood, stomach, liver 
and kidneys. Get it of your druggist. 


H PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Every church should use this cleanly method, 
mOur ‘SELF COLLECTING'' TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofother systems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


Unlike other gg6t 
FARWELL 4 


Those who plant our seed 
are sureof good crops, because all 
the seed we sellis thoroughly tested and 
warranted to be fresh, pure and reliable. & 
Our packages of vegetable seeds arelarger this ¥ 
year. Special cash discounts are offered in our 


_ MEW SEED BooK—FREE 


to any one who writes for 
a copy. Every one in- 
terested in planting 
yy should haveacopy. 
7. J, WH, GREGORY & BON 
Marblehead, Mass. 


ERY 


There is 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds, 
butit takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
people are working to make Ferry’s 
Seeds suit you, Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. $. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 

Adjotning Dudley Street Terminal Station 

Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 
tion and Cemetery arrangements. 

The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 

Hstablished yrices for all work. 

Advice and {nformation given. 

Completeequipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H, WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker Boston.” 


“ 
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An Ancient Story Book 


(Y. P. 8S. CO. L. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. I. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Jan, 24-30. Life lessons for me 
from the book of Genesis. Gen. 1: 1-8, 
26-31. 

What the book of Genesis is. Genesis 
contains about 40,000 words. It is about 
the size of the average novel. It is a col- 


lection of stories relating to the beginnings 
of human history. They were passed along 
from lip to lip, and many hands had part in 


shaping the final form in which they have 


come down to us. To determine just where 
myth and legend end and literal history 
begins is wholly within the province of 
painstaking, patient scholarship. For us 
common people it is not essential that we 


should have one page labeled idealized his- 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 

of the richest and purest cow’s milk is re- 
tained in Borden’s Peerless Brand HEvapora- 
ted Milk (unsweetened). It is especially 
adapted for use either plain or diluted on 
breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. 
It enriches all milk dishes. 


Speakers for Temper- 
ance, No License and 
Lincoln Centenary Ad- 


dresses will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGRHGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to Ff. B. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Bvan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles a 
Rutan, Pres.; C. H. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD or MIssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sece’y. 


THE WOMAN’S S®AMAN’S FrrIpnp Soctrpry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


tory, as President Harper used to call it, 
and another actual history. For practical] 
purposes it is enough to approach the book, 
and to ask our friends to approach it-as 
would approach any collection of in- 
tensely interesting, singularly beautiful and 
suggestive stories of the long ago. 


one 


The real people. But we shall soon find 
ourselves face to face, not with stage pup- 
pets, but with flesh and blood men and 
women. We feel that they belong to the 
world of human life and not to stageland 
and fairyland. They become, as we watch 
them, just .as clear-cut as Israel Warren, 
atrick Henry, George Washington or any 
group of men concerned with the stirring 
life of the more recent past. As Dr. Elwood 
Worcester in his suggestive volume on Gen- 
esis says: ‘No characters in the Old Testa- 
ment possess more reality than Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 


The eternal struggle. The kinship of the 
patriarchs with us arises from the fact that 
they were in the thick of the moral struggle. 
It did not come to them in just the forms 
in which it came to us. The world was 
in its infancy. The patriarchs were not 
ripened saints throughout their entire lives; 
but in the light of the meanness and trick- 
ery of today, we understand the same qual- 
ities in Jacob. The murderous instinct 
which first dethroned reason in Cain still 
lives on into the twentieth century, working 
its terrible results. On the other hand, 
Joseph’s rock-like integrity in the midst of 
fierce temptations makes him a comrade of 
those who today are fighting the lusts of the 
flesh and the demons of personal ambition. 


God in the life of men. By calling Gene- 
sis a story book we do not impair its right 
to a place in the Bible any more than we 
dishonor the story of the prodigal son by 
calling it a parable. Genesis must be more 
precious to us than any other ‘story book, 
because it is suffused from beginning to end 
with the life of God. He. is the great Actor 
in the book, and the difference between it 
and modern history is, as Dr. Worcester 
says, “‘Genesis is immediately and _ trans- 
parently religious.” It will show any one 
how a weak, sinning, stumbling, falling man 
in any age of the world can get back to 
God; how he can be redeemed from his sin; 
how he can become, like Abraham, a blessing 
to many. In the simple, artless, pictorial 
way that Orientals love, the God whom we 
have come to know through Jesus Christ is 
represented as from the beginning of time 
interested in man, on his side doing all that 
man will let him do to make bad men into 
good men and good men into better men. 
And if we care an iota for our own spiritual 
growth and salvation, we can learn many a 
lesson of warning and of encouragement 
from this old story book. 


The Evangelistic Association of New IMng- 
land has just completed another year of 
service. The results from evangelistic effort 
in the smaller towns have been gratifying, 
and the work has been pushed as far as 
funds would permit. The ministerial de- 
partment has supplied over a hundred pul- 
pits, representing seven denominations. Dr. 
James B. Bell was elected president at the 
annual meeting in Tremont Temple. 


knows all about it. 


olds Colds 


Ask your doctor if Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is 
not just the right medicine for such cases. He 


Then follow his advice. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE 
Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and _ par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D.., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153°\La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Soctpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Seholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schoels in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Depastment. All contributions 
from churches, Surgday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
howeyer, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SeAMAN’S FRIBND SOCIETY, 
porated 1828. President, Rev. 
D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


incor- 
Alexander 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THr MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BR. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


Cold after cold. Cough after cough. 
One cold no sooner cured than another 
one comes. It’s a bad habit, this 
taking-cold habit. What you want isa 
medicine that will break up this habit, 
heal inflamed membranes, strengthen 
weak tissues. J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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A Loss to Both China and 


America ~* 
BY REY. J. L. BARTON, D.D. 
Rey. William S. Ament, D.D., entered 


into missionary service in China under the 


American Board in 1877, and on ans Bb, 
1909, in Lane’s Hospital, San Francisco, 


while upon his way home for special treat- 
ment, he entered into rest. ‘These thirty 
years mark the span of service of a man 


who was freely accorded first place, not only 
among the missionaries of the American 
Board, but among the missionaries of all 
denominations in China. Mrs. Ament, in 
this country when he was taken ill, reached 
China in August, in time to minister to her 


Rey. Ww. 


S. AMENT, D. D. 


suffering husband before it was necessary to 
start with him upon the journey home, 
where it was hoped needed relief might be 
found. 

Few missionaries in these later years 
have been more wedded to the church and 
the direct work of its propagation. He per- 
mitted his feet and his hands to be tied by 
no other institution, so that the church as 
an organization and as an expanding, grow- 
ing body could command his time and his 
best strength. He was naturally a preacher 
of the gospel. Soon after reaching Peking, 
he was to take me about one evening to see 
various phases of Christian work. He said 
he was leaving his street chapel near his 
house in the care of two Chinese preachers. 
As we started out we came first to this 
chapel. We sat for a few moments while 
a Chinese preacher was addressing the com- 
pany. Dr. Ament grew uneasy, and turning 
to me he said, “I think I will have to say a 
little something to them,” and then he spoke 
with wonderful force for more than a half 
hour. He then hurried me off, saying, “If we 
don’t start I shall preach all the evening.” 

He was equally at home with a city or a 
rural audience. No one’s preaching was 
more sought than, his at Peking, and no man 
in China could better call and hold the crowd 
for hours in the remote interior villages. 
He seemed to understand the heart of the 
Chinese and know how to satisfy its crav- 
ings. he cruel and baseless attack made 
upon him in this country by Mark Twain, 
in 1901, left a deep wound in his heart, in 
spite of the fact that it was clearly shown 
that his acts had been above criticism. He 
said one night, as we were sitting in a Chi- 
nese inn upon our way to Shansi, “I pre- 
sume there are many in the United States 
who regard me as little better than a thief 


*Born Sept. 14, 1851, at Owosso, Mich. 
Graduated from Oberlin College in 1873 and 
Andover in 1877. Married Mary Alice Pen- 
field, at Cleveland, Aug. 23, 1877. Ordained 
at Owosso, Sept. 5, 1877. Sailed for China, 
Oct. 11, 1877. 
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and a robber.” I tried to assure him that 
no missionary was more honored than he, 
none more absolutely trusted, as it had been 
proven that the charges had no foundation 
in fact. He replied, ‘That is true, but do 
the people believe the proof, and will the 
truth ever catch up with the charge?” 

I had heard that he possessed a large 
number of elaborately prepared silk banners 
and official umbrellas, given him by the peo- 
ple of the different towns to which he had 
rendered distinguished service in adjusting 
financial losses incurred by the Boxer trou- 
While in his house frequently, I saw 
none, and asked him if he had them. He 
said, “Oh, yes, I have some packed away in 
a trunk.” I asked him if I might see them 
some time. He replied, “Yes, if you wish.” 
The day before I was to leave the city i! 
went to his house and said: “Dr. Ament, 
you have not yet shown me those banners ; 
what is the reason? Do you not wish to 
let me see them?’ ‘Certainly,’ said he; 
“vou can see them if you desire, but I don’t 
care to make an exhibit of them.” There 
were two large trunks packed full of the 
finest collection of elaborate and rich silk 
tokens, made up of hundreds of yards of the 
finest silk. These were covered by thousands 
of names of residents in the different towns 
and cities, officials and common people, who 
had taken this Chinese way of expressing the 
evatitude they all felt because what threat- 
ened to be an expensive and long drawn out 
international complication had been quietly 
adjusted by this man of God to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. As he would 
take no remuneration for himself, they could 
but present him with their expression of 
gratitude, emblazoned in colossal characters 
of gold upon the choicest of Chinese silk, 
to which their names, in black, were at- 
tached. There were official umbrellas in the 
lot that would have commanded homage in 
any city or town in China, and yet that 
modest missionary had almost to be forced 
to drag them out from their place of secret 
hiding to show them to his Secretary. 

I asked, “What are you going to do with 
these?” He replied: “I have no use for them. 
Of course I cannot show them.” I asked, 
“Will you let me have one ?? He said, with 
animation, ‘Why, yes; take them all and do 
with them what you will.” I have from that 
lot one umbrella and two banners, almost 
enough to put me in the Mandarin class, if 
only my name were Ament. 

Is it any wonder that the Chinese and the 
missionaries and the officials, native and for- 
eign, loved that man, and with one accord 
acknowledged his masterful leadership, and 
today mourn his death with a profound con- 
sciousness of the loss they and the cause of 
Christ in China have sustained? Where is 
the man who will go out to take the place 
thus made vacant? 


bles. 


From a Former Parish 


The old First Church in Medina, O., has 
just been saddened by the news of the death 
of Dr. W. S. Ament. He was pastor here 
prior to his departure for his work in China. 
The most stalwart workers in this church 


now were young people then, and not a few 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
\ Established Thirty-one Years. 

Fior the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Mars, 
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tional,inspiring, awakening. Send for Sample and prove its worth. Full cloth $25.00 
per 100, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd, covers, #/2.60 per 100, 15 cts. copy, postpaid. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


Pays 5% a Year 


On small or large accounts opened at 
any time and subject to withdrawal 
upon required notice, without loss of 
earnings for a single day. No specula- 
tive risks. Conservative mortgage loans 
on New York and Suburban Real Estate 
earn the money for you and afford secur- 
ity which cannot depreciate in value. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 
Est. 15 yrs. Assets $1,800,000 
Write for full particulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway 
& 42d St., N. Y. 


A.so$25 | 
CERTIFICATES 
oF DEPOSIT 


very Gmonths. Loans of $200. 
up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY. 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you 
desire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: ‘‘Wish I had known of your 
school before.” “Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and 
at a great deal less expense.” “Byerything is 
so thorough and complete.” “The lessons are 
marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year-old boy 
has not had the least trouble to learn.” One 
minister writes, “As each succeeding lesson 
comes I am more and more fully persuaded I 
made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils 
from eight years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you 
send for our free booklet and tuition offer. It 
will be sent by return mail free. Address U. S. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 223, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


* When the cat runs tig with the canary. 
How to rescue it alive.” 
BOOKLET BY MISS ANNIE BATCHELLER 
Granddaughter of the late Ezra Batcheller 
of North Brookfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


The new Hymn Book 
‘All the best authors represented. Devo- 
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look back upon him as a friend and father 
in the Kingdom of God. 

He taught the church aggressiveness and 
vision, and much of our splendid missionary 
record is due to him. He was anxious to 
see things done and was sometimes impa- 
tient with those who failed to share his 
great enthusiasm and plans. At one time 
he wanted the Standing Committee to take 
action relative to a certain matter. The 
members of the committee were conservative 
and hesitant. Dr. Ament arose and walked 
across the room, remarking that he wished he 
might have a Walking Committee instead of 
a Standing Committee. The people remem- 
ber this incident and are fond of repeating 
it now. 

There are many letters in this community 
attesting his love for the flock to which he 
ministered. In them are mentioned. names 
of men and women who were not true to 
covenant vows, but who were still remem- 
bered in his prayers and interests while he 
was laboring faithfully in China. 

It is a sweet benediction which Dr. Ament 
has left in the old First Church here. 

Medina, O. (Rev.) J. E. NIRBYE. 


Neyer to tire; never grow cold; to be 
patient, sympathetic, tender; to look for the 
budding flower and the opening heart; to 
hope always; like God to love always—this 
is duty.—Henri Frédéric Amiel. 


THREE OF A KIND 


Dropped Coffee. Picked Up Postum, 
and Health. 


The harmful action of caffeine—the drug 
in coffee and tea—is the same in all cases, 
it is only a matter of degree. 

One person may suffer more in the way of 
heart palpitation, sour stomach, nervousness 
or insomnia than another, but the poison is 
there all the time, if one continues to drink 
coffee or tea. 

A Pennsylvania lady and two friends 
learned the truth about coffee in the same 
way. The lady writes: 

“About four years ago I had an attack of 
nervous prostration and a great deal of 
trouble with my heart. Sometimes feared I 
was dying, and ‘my doctor seemed unable to 
find out the cause of my trouble. 

“T would frequently wake at night with 
these attacks and the doctor said there was 
some constant irritation of the nerves, and 
he began to think some organic disease was 
at work. 

“One day I was told of a case very simi- 
lar to mine, and that the woman could find 
no relief until she stopped using coffee. I 
did not like the idea of giving up coffee, for 
I was very fond of it. 

“Having read frequently 
determined ‘to try it. 
great change in me. 


of Postum I 
It certainly made a 
Those spells left me 


entirely. 
“My most intimate friend was afflicted 
as I was. In fact the similarity of our 


afflictions drew us together in the first place. 
When_she saw the great change Postum had 
made in me she tried it and was benefited 
as I was. 

“The beneficial effects of Postum on us 
two induced a neighbor to foHow our ex- 
ample, and so we are three of a’ kind who 
can’t say enough in praise of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” eee 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| evening, Feb. 21. 
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Dr. Gordon’s Estimate of 
Milton 


In his article on Milton in the January 
Atlantic, Dr. George A. Gordon has dis- 
played his ability to take the measure of a 
great figure in literature with both sympathy 
and discrimination. Dr. HE. P. Parker of 
Hartford says that he has never read a more 
instructive, illuminating and inspiring arti- 
cle on the great poet and the great apostle 
of human liberty. “ Dr. Gordon says that 
Milton wrote more lines worthy to be placed 
beside the best in the Hebrew Scriptures 
than any other poet in the English tongue. 
Here is Dr. Gordon’s own sonnet to Milton: 


Milton! on thy strong Saxon shoulders wide, 
The mighty burden of the coming time 
Thou bear’st, Prophet of liberty sublime. 

The abject world is borne on God’s deep tide 

To freedom’s flood. Thy cause must ever ride 
Triumphant. Thy high fame is in thy rhyme 
And in thy lofty manhood’s endless prime. 

Thy work and worth shall evermore abide. 
The conscience of our race forever pleads 

In thy majestic tongue, the nobler law; 

The fear of king, priest, mob, all broken 
reeds, 

Dies in the presence of that vaster awe 
Which God inspires; thro’ flaming gift and 

word 
As thro’ the stars, looks thy Hternal Lord. 


Chapman-Alexander Cam- 
paign 


BY A. Z. CONRAD, D, D., CHAIRMAN 


The simultaneous evangelistic meetings in 
Boston will begin Jan. 26, under the leader- 
ship of Chapman and Alexander. ‘This 
movement has been under careful and 
prayerful advisement for seven months— 
not one step has been hastily taken. It was 
after painstaking inquiry from eminent 
clergymen and laymen in six cities where 
work has been done under this same leader- 
ship, with an indorsement hearty and 
rational, that we became fully convinced of 
its desirability. As a culmination to many 
preparatory conferences, a banquet was held 
where 270 men listened to men who spoke 
from experience and who ardently advocated 
the movement. 

Churches are willingly sending the money 
asked, and district prayer meetings are being 
held. Additional groups of churches in 
Lynn, Swampscott and Watertown have 
asked to enter the movement. Bands of 
personal workers are gathering for prayer 
and instruction. 

We find in the simultaneous method the 
first serious and comprehensive attempt to 
solve the “city problem.” Meetings at a 
single center, even by the most noted evan- 
gelist, cannot possibly move a city. It is 
only by touching every part at the same time 
that the real awakening of the whole com- 
munity is made possible. The budget, as 
made out by the finance committee, is less 
than sixteen cents per member for the total 
membership of the co-operating denomina- 
tions of Greater Boston. The machinery 
required is reduced to the lowest point con- 
sonant with real effectiveness. : 

We have every reason to expect that a 
spiritual awakening will be experienced of 
large proportions and of lasting benefit to 
our churches. 

Beside the meetings in at least twenty- 
five centers, central meetings, led by Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander, will begin in 
Tremont Temple, Jan. 31. On Feb. 17 the 
group meetings will close, and the four days 
following all groups, with choruses and 
workers, will gather in great assemblies at 
Mechanies Building. All conclude Sunday 
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UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you were to see the Le 
volume of unimpeachable testimony in fayor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, you would upbraid yourself for so long de- 
laying to take this effective medicine for that blood 
disease from which you are suffering. 
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Beautify Your 
Complexion 


Drive Away Liver Spots, Blotches, 
Pimples And Make Your Skin 
Clear and White. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


If you want a beautiful complexion, free 
from liver spots, pimples and freckles and 
other discolorations, purify your blood. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and clear 
the blood, remove all poisonous and irritating 
influences and permit it to flow gently and 
uniformly all through the veins. ‘These little 
wafers are famous for their beautifying 
effects and every lady may use them with 
perfect freedom. 

They do their good work remarkably fast 
owing to the wonderful power of the ingredi- 
ents which they contain. Here they are: 
Calcium Sulphide, Quassia, 
Golden Seal and an alterative and laxative. 
Ask your doctor what he thinks of these as 
blood purifiers. He prescribes them many 
times every year. 

The popularity of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is great and growing constantly every year. 


little effort and do not necessitate suffering 
and expense aS sO many complexion cures 
occasion. 

You may enjoy a fair complexion if you 
will use these little wafers. They are taken 
after each meal and go into your blood, just 
like food. They do your entire system a 
great good. They help your intestines and 
relieve constipation, thereby giving the sys- 
tem the power to remove and exclude poison- 
ous gases and fluids which filter through the 
intestines into the system and contaminate it. 

Don’t despair if your complexion is muddy. 
Write today for a free trial package of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers or go to your drug- 
gist and buy a box. Price 50 cents. Simply 


package will be sent you by mail without 
cost. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 


3 Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 


unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Second-Hand Commentaries, Lexicons, Sermons, | 
Church Histories bought for cash, Send list. Antiqua- 
rian Book Co., 184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


housekeeper. Full charge. Best references. Institution 
or private. Address Matron, 3, care The Congregation- 
alist, Bo ton, Mass. 


Wanted—A small farm in,New England, suitable for 
fruit gardening and poultry. Address, stating price, 
location and description, R. E. Carter, 19 N. Main Street, 
Brockton, Mass. - 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
im grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
pont for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 
N.Y. 


For Sale or Rent, in Oberlin, O., good seven room 
house, with furnace, hot and cold water ; near the college 
buildings; $3,200; $20 a month. House of thirteen 
rooms, all modern conveniences, choice location; 
arranged for one or two families; $5,000; $35.00 a 
month. Correspondence invited about these and other 
Oberlin properties. Irving W. Metcalf, Box 175, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


Professor Buckham adds to a devout spirit of wor- 
ship high literary ideals and unerring good taste—a 
combination which produces a rather unusual little 
devotional book, and one so simple and inexpensive 
that it will make a very wide appeal. It will bring 
strength and blessing from the eyerlasting hills, 
whence cometh help. 35 cents net. 
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They do a wonderful work with apparently — 


‘care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 


Position Wanted. Matron, managing or working” 


write your name and address and a trial 


‘ 
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The Golden Rule in Finance 


A Seattle Church Settles an Uncommon Business 
Matter—Puget Sound a Probable Mecca 
for Congregationalists Next Semmer 


Plymouth Church, at its annual meeting, 
Dec. 10, revealed a high ethical spirit in a 
business matter that has been hanging heavy 
over its head. Two years ago, Plymouth 
sold its site on Third Avenue for $375,000, 
receiving $85,000, as the first payment, or as 
an option. The church at once disposed of 
this money in the purchase of another lot 
up town, and in a cash gift of $10,000 to 
the University Church. Meantime came the 
money stringency, and the purchasers of the 
old site were unable to make the second pay- 
ment, and property depreciated in value. 
It has worked hardship on both sides, the 
church itself being unable to carry out its 
plans for the edifice on the new site. 

The church, however, voted after a long 
and frank discussion, to pay back the money 
that had been forfeited by the expiration of 
the option-time, as soon as the present site, 
one of the best corners in the city, can be 
satisfactorily sold. The church has shown, 
as Judge Wood said, “that a church can 
settle so important a matter on purely eth- 
ical grounds.” Plymouth during the year 
past has made its usual fine record under 
Dr. Van Horn, in aggressive evangelism, 
in missionary enterprise and in furnishing 
many of the strongest men and women in 
civic affairs. 

An audience gathered in Pilgrim Church, 
Seattle, the night before Thanksgiving, to 
hear the report of the laymen who had filled 
the pulpits of Western Washington a few 
weeks before. Dr. HE. L. Smith presided 
while more than a score of laymen told the 
story. All agreed in their reports that what- 
ever the results, the effect on the men who 
went out was excellent. ‘More sympathy,” 
“oreater knowledge,’ “appreciating home 
missions,’ were some of the phrases used. 
All were impressed by the meagre salaries 
paid the missionaries; and on the other hand 
by their high character and ability. Judge 
€. D. Rosa of Beloit, Wis., brought the 
greetings of the National Brotherhood. 

Before over twenty ministers of the Seattle 
Congregational Union, Dr. Van Horn gave 
a study of the city’s Religious Situation. 
He spoke of the fine body of laymen in 
Seattle, a large percentage of whom are col- 
lege graduates. At a meeting recently held 
at the University, over 600 graduates of 
other institutions gathered. The population 


Baby Laugh 


It belongs to health for a baby to 
eat and sleep, to laugh and 
grow fat. 


But fat comes first; don’t ask 
a scrawny baby to laugh; 
why, even his smile is pitiful! 
Fat comes first. 


The way to be fat is the way to 
be healthy. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the proper food, but only a 
little at first. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
-cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” ::  :: 


:-SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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of Seattle is largely American. 
ment of the churches is in a state of 
transition. His conclusion was: first, the 
churches are not running away from the 
down-town district; second, the city is 
well-churched. 


The equip- 


The Pacific coast cities give a hearing to | 


almost every kind of teaching. Seattle, for 
example, has been giving ear to one after 
another of several missioners. First came 
Rey. Albert Shields of Boston, presenting 
the Emmanuel Movement, whom the people 
heard gladly, although he took the followers 
of Mrs. Eddy a little savagely by the ear. 
Then came Bicknell Young, also from Bos- 
ton, who spoke to an immense audience in 


Dreamland Rink, casting out error and giy- | 


ing instruction in Christian Science. About 
the same time, Father Thomas Sherman 


was preaching to great crowds the doctrines | 


of the “True Church,” with a closing lec- 
ture in the Opera House on The Road to 
Rome. Meanwhile a Hindu Church has been 
dedicated with appropriate rites. And the 
end is not yet. I believe that the Laymen’s 
Movement will help much to solve our reli- 
gious problem to bring in unity and sanity. 

The work of Pilgrim Church under Dr. 
EH. L. Smith is especially strong among 
young men. Oliver F. Cutts—an athlete of 
Harvard fame—is a leader in Bible work. 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, one of Seattle’s promi- 
nent business men—of whom Mr. Sweet 
said, “The boys all swear by Lewis; no 
matter what dad thinks; what Lewis thinks, 
goes !’’—is at the head of the Sunday school. 

Puget Sound Congregational Club recently 
met with University Church, where Rev. 
H. C. Mason is pastor. Of course, the theme 
was the tercentenary of Milton. Dean A. R. 
Priest read Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, 
while Prof. A. R. Benham gave a splendid 
address on the great. poet. Rey. W. W. 
Scudder’s “Outlook” would have pleased the 
great father of independency, for it revealed 
that Congregational life in the whole Puget 
Sound region, from Olympia to Port Angeles, 
was never in a more hopeful state. Fifteen 
new men have taken up work during the last 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD | ; 


six months; Tacoma is coming to self-sup- | 
port, and the Seattle Extension Society is | 


each year reaching out for two or three new 
fields to conquer. 

Congregationalists shoula be making their 
plans to visit the Northwest next summer. 
The railroads have just announced a round- 
trip rate of $62.50 from Chicago for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at Seattle, 
June 1—Oct. 15. The Pacific Coast Con- 
gress will be at Portland, early in June, and 
it is probable that the National Home Mis- 
sionary Society will hold its annual meeting 
about the same time in Seattle. 

Seattle, Wn. Saas 


The Wesley Church in Minneapolis is one 
of the few Methodist churches in the coun- 
try to make a specialty of what is known as 
“Emmanuel work.” Its pastor, Rev. S. M. 
Dick, D.D., formerly in Worcester, Mass., 
organized a year ago a Bureau of Health, 
and after a year’s experience and observa- 
tion reports that over 1,500 individuals have 


been helped both physically and spiritually. | 
Associated with him are two of the leading | 


professors in the State University and five 
or six physicians. 
at which physicians are in attendance. A 
weekly health conference, together with a 
course of instruction with regard to sugges- 
tion and autosuggestion are among the agen- 
cies employed. 
rasthenia and insomnia have yielded to this 
treatment, and Dr. Dick believes, after his 
year’s experience, that such work can be 


The clinic is held weekly, | 


Some stubborn cases of neu- | 


handled by any minister willing to study the | 


subject carefully and to exercise common 


| sense. 
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Lustre the greatest, Labor the least. | 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware as 


nothing else can. 
The proof may be had for the asking. 
Simply send your address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, postpaid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewlYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
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SY] Stove Polish 


Trade Mark . 
Free Sample. WriteDept. B-7 
for it. Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts.72HudsonSt.N.¥. 


LASTS LONGEST 


—. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON,157 QueenVictoria St.,London,Eng, 
All druggists or EF, FOUGERA &CO0.,90 Beekman St., N.Y 


WOULD YOU LIKE ¢o0 get all the ben- 
efits of Christian Science without 
cutting loose from your trusted 
physician or abandoning your 
revered church? Read 


Christian Science Theory 
and Practice 


By ROGER STARCROSS 


A very Timely Book, in that it treats 
of Psychotherapy, a popular theme in 
the minds of all inquiring the meaning 
of this modern discovery of mental 
healing. 


It plainly states the world’s latest and 
best thought on the subject of the appli- 
cation of Science and Christianity to the 
conduct of life and the conquest of dis- 
ease. The most up-to-date researches, 
not narrowed by the mention of any cult 
or teacher, are put in readily available 
form for the masses. 

Just the information on this most vital 
topic that every well-informed or think- 
ing man would like to gain for-his per- 
sonal use without perhaps allying him- 
self with any definite movement. 

Medical men will find its pages full of 
helpful suggestions. 


Size 54x 8%; 164 pp. All bookstores. $1.50 
Sent by publisher, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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“Send Us Help-We Are Dyin 
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Two Millions of Starving Men, Women and Children Appeal to America for Hel 


HE greatest catastrophe the world 
‘i has ever experienced has befallen 
Southern Italy. Nearly two hundred 
thousand souls were ushered into eternity 
without a moment’s warning, and nearly 
two millions were bereft of their every 

arthly possession. 
i eee to the latest dispatches, no 
words in human language can picture the 
appalling suffering of these stricken peo- 
ple. Imagination revolts at the unspeak- 
able horrors of the catastrophe, and the 
plight of the refugees is indescribable. 


“Give Us Bread or We Perish” 


As this goes to press, thousands are 
starving, thousands dying of exposure 
and from fatal injuries, survivors wander 
about the streets half-clad and 
half-demented, families are 
separated, mothers are piti- 
fully seeking lost children—on 
every hand one sees suffering, 
starvation, and horrors unut- 
terable. Finally, the shadow 
of impending famine and 
pestilence hangs over the land. 
There is no such thing as ex- 
aggerating the suffering or 
need of these people. 

Their pitiful ery for help— 
“help quickly, or we perish!”’ 
must appeal to every Chris- 
tian heart. THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has already cabled 
$20,000, but much more is 
needed, and we appeal to 
every reader of this paper to 
promptly do his or her share 
toward relieving the fearful 
disasters that followed this 
inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence. 


Everybody Should Help 


The need is so great, the 
opportunity so large, that 
everybody can and should do 
something. One-half lira (ten 
cents) a day will keep alive 
some human life; it may be 
that of a child, or it may be 
that of an adult. But some 
life will be sustained. In a 
few months the heavy cloud 
will be dispelled, and these 
self-same people, now dazed 
and hopeless, will be able to 
reassert themselves and again take their 
places among the self-supporting and 
self-respecting members of the world’s 
large family. Will you be one to help 
them while they themselves are helpless? 


Bereft of Everything 


Heartrending stories come from every 
quarter of the stricken district. 


“A young girl arrived here to-day from Reggio 
after walking a distance of eighteen miles, practical- 
ly without clothing. weeping the whole way and im- 
ploring a garment with which to cover herself. Fin- 
ally, on the outskirts of Catanzaro, a monk stripped 
off his habit and gave it to the unfortunate. 

Another young woman of Reggio was a prisoner 
for forty-eight hours on the fifth floor of her home. 
She cried aloud for help, which none dared give her 
because of the unsafe condition of the walls. Finally 
a fireman braved the danger and brought the girl 
down, but she was found to have gone raving mad, 
Her mother and her father. two brothers and asister 
were lying dead in a room beside her. 

“An old woman who had been buried in the ruins of 
a fallen house at Bagnara cried aloud from pain. 
Some soldiers tried to save her, but she warned them 
off, saying they would only be killed themselves. 


May God help poor ftaly 
and bless every giver, 
and Multiply the Gifts! 


She begged them not to risk their lives, and_insisted 
that she would not let them move her. She died 
shortly after, blessing those who wanted to help her. 


1,500 Die By the Roadside 


““A band of half-clad refugees arrived at Palmi, in 
a torrent of rain. Two thousand had set out in the 
beginning, but only 500 ragged and emaciated wan- 
derers reached their destination. Many of the others 
had perished ‘on the terrible journey. 

“Under some wreckage enclosed in a kind of little 
cubbyhole and protected by two heavy beams I dis- 
covered two little babies safe and uninjured. They 
were as comfortable as possible, and laughing and 
playing with the buttons on their clothes. We could 
find no trace of their parents. who undoubtedly lost 
their lives. It madea terrible impression to see the 
bereaved children. We saw many mothers with 
dead babies in their arms.” 


Never yet has the generous American 
heart turned a deaf ear to the pitiful cry 


Copyright 1908 by Underwood & Underwood 


A Crowd in Reggio—all of whom very likely have just Perished 


of destitute, desolate and suffering hu- 
manity, and the smitten people of Sicily 
and Calabria look to us now with a 
confiding faith that we will not be un- 
moved in the face of their utter desola- 
tion and pitiful need. “Send us help— 
we are dying!”—this is the ery that has 
gore forth into all the world. Who can 
refuse to give? Italy needs. our sym- 
pathy; Italy needs our money; Italy 
needs the practical help of every Chris- 
tian man and woman in this country 
To-Day! 

We therefore plead earnestly with you 
to help us to help them. They are in 
fearful straits. They do not speak Eng- 
lish, hence they cannot plead understand- 
ingly with us for themselves. But we 
can and will plead for them and we know 
that we shall not plead in vain. 

_The Good Book says, “He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, 
and that which he hath given will he pay 


IF YOU CANNOT GIVE MUCH, GIVE A LITTLE. 
WILL HELP, BUT REMEMBER THAT HELP, TO 
MUST BE IMMEDIATE. 


him again.” Then let us one and all 
make an investment now, at the com- 
mencement of the new year, and lend 
unto the Lord all we can possibly spare, 
and surely before the year has come to 
an end he will repay with usury all that 
we have lent him. 

Let every town and village be repre- 
sented in this glorious life-saving work. 
Let every church and Sunday School, 
every Class Meeting and every Young 
People’s Society of whatever name do its 
share, and do it liberally, to rescue this 
unfortunate people. Remember, their dis- 
tress is not of their own making; they are 
not at fault. We would be no better off 
were a like misfortune to overtake us. 
This is an opportunity to do good in 
the Master’s name. We are 
His almoners. He gave up all 
for us, and now through these 
starving people He claims a 
share of what He has en- 
trusted to our care. Are we 
unjust. stewards? God forbid! 


Help—and Help Quickly ! 


Let us put flesh on their 
spare bones, blood in their im- 
poverished veins, vitality in 
their enfeebled bodies, and joy 
and hope in their desolate 
hearts. This is your mission 
and my mission, dear brothers 
and sisters, and may God 
grant that with alacrity—in- 
deed, joyfully—we avail our- 
selves of this great opportu- 
nity to do good in our blessed 
Redeemer’s name 


ku 


Men and women, children, Christians ! 
Do you hear that starving ery? 

God's command says “Help the needy,”’ 
Can you Jet his children die? 

Will you stretch no hand to help them, 
From your share of daily bread? 

There's acry from stricken Italy, 
God’s poor children must be fed. 


* ok ok 
HOW TO HELP 


You can help by sending om 
your individual contribution, 
but besides that, get others to 
give. Start out to-day among your 
friends and neighbors, and see what you 
can raise. Remember that human life 
is at stake, and work with all your 
might and main. Surely it is worth 
the effort. 

Spare what time you can for this God- 
given work. You can speak; you can 
plead; you can pray; you can give. May 
all who read this appeal enlist in this mis- 
sion of humanity, and may God gra- 
ciously prosper the work of their hearts 
and hands. Ask Him, and He will do it. 

Pde t p2y 

Every contribution, however small, will 
be acknowledged in the columns of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, and later on by Him 
who shall say, “Come, ye blessed of my . 
Father; for I was a hungered, and ye 
gave me bread; naked, and ye clothed me. 
Inasmuch as ye’ did it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
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EVERY LITTLE 
BE EFFECTUAL, 
WHAT WILL YOU DO—TO-DAY ? 


Address: LTALIAN EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


( THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 195-199 Bible House, New York 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


1809 


NEW YORK 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 


OF THE BIRTH OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoln Memorial Sunday 
February 7, 1909 


1909 marks the One Hundredth Birthday Anniversary 
of our martyred President. The American Missionary 
Association calls upon pastors of churches, officers of Sun- 
day schools and other similar societies to keep 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Of the Birth of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


An appeal to the youth of the country to contribute to 
the work of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION as a Lincoln Memorial Offering is made in the name 
of the Association and comes with the emphasis of 
patriotism. 

The work of this Association is the carrying out of the 
life-work of President Lincoln. It is completing the task 
for which he died. He was born among the southern 
mountains in an humble mountain cabin, and a consid- 
erable work of the American Missionary Association is 
carried on for these mountain people. 

His Emancipation Proclamation freed 4,000,000 Negroes, 
and among these and their descendants the Association has 
planted schools, shops and churches. 

His interest in the Christian treatment of the Indian is 
a matter of history, and here again the Association has 
carried out his plans in Christian institutions and missions 
among these prairie people. 

The appeal for a Lincoln Memorial Offering comes with 
great emphasis to Grand Army Posts, Daughters of the 
Revolution and similar patriotic organizations this One 
Hundredth Anniveisary of his birth. 

Will you not take a share in the Lincoln Memorial 
Offering by sending a check to Treas. H. W. HUBBARD, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


A GREAT PATRIOTIC APPEAL 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


1909 
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Monday Club Sermons 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS by 


NEW SERIES FOR 1909 


OR over thirty years a group of distinguished 
S Congregational ministers, associated in the 
pleasant comradeship of an organization known as 
the Monday Club, have had as their intellectual 
objective the production of a volume every autumn 
dealing with the Sunday-school lessons of the com- 
ing year. Many of the sermons represent not only 
the individuality of the author, but the frank and 
fearless criticism of the club members. 

They are brief, suggestive homilies, of high 
tone and spiritually uplifting; they are fresh 
and stimulating and throw great light upon the 
lessons. They gain pleasant variety from the 
varied personalities of their authors and are a unit 
in their brief and suggestive handling of the 
material. Both clergymen and teachers will find 
them helpful, leading the thought into new direc- 
tions and giving in many instances picturesque 
and forceful descriptions of the circumstances of 
the lessons themselves. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt top and stamp 

Price $1.25 


The Bilarim Press 


14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


175 Wasasu Ave., Curcaco 
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FINE FURS AT EXTRAORDINARY PRICES 


A Mark-Down Sale of Exceptional Interest 


Brief mention is herewith given of a few of the unusual values now being offered in our Fur department. 
are hundreds more not advertised, including novelty sets, separate pieces, children’s 
semi-annual stocktaking occurs January 30, and you will find remarkable bargains between now and the last of the 


month. 


Elegant Fur Coats 


Blended Siberian Squirrel Coats, 24 inches long, fancy collars and cuffs, 
trimmed around the bottom with 6-inch border. Reduced from $120 to 


: $85.00 

AME. SOUMCNCS TONS, BUT LO: nine ciejees ounces cals Wslieivewoaraetsrre nies Tete -{40.00 
DAM AO BMC HES OMe. ($140 00. sete cieelalsipie sano sasials t.s)s,selstelatalgeenad st 100.00 
Same, HUAMNCHeS TONE, BUSS Oe. o ee cei ws ccinss ox deisve vinen seis d by ewer 150.00 
Natural Siberian Gray Squirrel Loose Box Coats, reduced from $185 to 
d A 135.00 
English Sable and Marmot Coats, 36 inches long; reduced from $79 to 
< F 58.00 
, Hame; 48 inches long, reduced from $90.t0. >... ecescesdecnecececieves 738.00 
Brown Pony Coats, 26 and 30 inches long, excellent quality and color, 
worth $b and.$89 each; Choice avis. onc. ieow« -jealecleeeiee vecirecossslee 60.00 
Others, $95, and $100 Values at... 2... 6 oe viens vcoe coos 65.00 and 75.00 


Same, 40 inches long, $90, $125 and $160 values, reduced to 
79.00, 100.00 and 135.00 


Hudson Seal Coats, 24 inches, $60 tO. ........s2e cece snes csoscocsvees 45.00 
Samer sO IMOUES LONE: M69 LOics:sae vical nie elenlnie’sicieiess seis leleore wiate/ecsieia'd cen 50.00 
DPAMe, GO WCNES. LONE, $7750 CO vices vic ve asjesiareie'e1s o> ais ateioisia latsteosiuislsloys|is 67-50 
Same, 50 inches long, $110 t0..-. ic cvee cee ee ee eaee ees 79.00 
Natural and blended Muskrat Coats, 30 inches long, redue—™ ~om $89 to 
c 60.00 

SAIS, GOINCHES LON B7I2.50 TO sain aes ss, aire viele s aleiee piejmsle eta’ Oe or Re 65.00 
Natural Muskrat Coat, one only, ‘‘let-down”’ skins, ref¢.aced from $175 to 
135.00 


There 
furs, baby carriage robes, etc. Our 


First comers, however, will have choice of many exclusive models. 


Assorted Black Fur Coats 


Caracul Coats, 50 inches long, good quality, fine ee box or semi-fitted 


SUYVLES, “BLOO TO: oo. ates ion die stale swine. nls plosetere efesie ie etete loner ates ets teeen nea $68.00 
Same, plain or fancy linings, $115 to........-....c.. ses e eee 80.00 
Same, 40 inches long, $150 to 2% 3:\2u). «ass <c is eive nee he Reiner *120.00 


Black Russian Pony Skin Coats, 50 inches long, made from excellent 
quality, plain or fancy lined, reduced fLOM “$75 tOw gee cone ee 60.00 
Same, in four grades, $85, $100, $110 and $150 values, now 


$69.00, 77.50, 85. wage 125.00 


Persian Coats, 24 inches, from LAD HOlsae oleic ws cals hole vee ---75.00 
Persian Coats, 24 inches, From $250 0 saivhs. ni <x eee Somwlwewlewe a vane 185.00 
Persian Coats, 24 inches, from $275 to....... 200.00 
Broadtail (Eton model), WAS $275.......cceeesven seen sveeeces 150.00 
Baby Caracul, 24 inches, from $175 t0...........c.eceesestcvessees 50.00 
Pony Coats, 40 inches, from $60 touieen Wevenid ene eyeesnien sei 40.00 
Pony Coats, 26 inches, ermine trimmed collars and cuffs, reduced from 
SEIS TRS cceeieen aahcoe Shai ca taate OUR ae uate ohare) eee scence re eeOO 


Marten and Lynx Sets 


Genuine Marten Sets, long throw with tails and large pillow muffs, 


TECUCEA LOW $37.50 TO soins cc cto’ no vicinieteivis Sve vs « aie te ee eee teen $25.00 
Sable and Baum Marten Fox Sets, large shawl collars and pillow muffs, 
FT OWES TO UOla:« se etwoln a vic'< siele-aielaeiclelcie einiace sgsicjolt/adin/s ata \eie/¢ a9/sa/ainie a cna 22.50 
Black Russian Lynx Sets, rug muffs, $25 t0<....sts ee eee ees - 16.50 
Black Russian Lynx Sets, from $27.50 tO.........ceeccesceesceeenes 19.00 


Sable Squirrel Sets, pillow muffs and throws, reduced from $21.50 to 
15.00 
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“NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book 


Samples "are FREE 


One copy of this Style Book is ready for YOU— 
will be sent you FREE with Samples of the new 
Spring Suitings, if you write for them TO-DAY, 

This “ NATIONAL” Style Book is the greatest 
book of fashions ever issued. The “ Christy 
Girl” cover was drawn expressly for the 
** NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 
and every page is equally as interesting. 


New York Styles Are Greatly Changed 


The “ NATIONAL” Style Book (sent free) 
gives you complete, all the changes in fashion 
for the Spring Season. The complete edition of 
this Style Book cost $214,782; no expense being 
spared to make it the most attractive, complete 
and valuable fashion work in America. One 
copy of this Style Book is intended for YOU— 
FREE. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 

Made-to Measure § >7.50 § 

New York Styles Z to 3 oO 
Style Book and Samples—FREE 


This ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book illustrates all the New 
Suits and Skirts for Spring. And any of these handsome 
Suits and Skirts will be Made to Your Measrre in your 
choice of over 400 New Spring Suitings. A liberal »ssortment 


of these samples will be sent you FREE. If you wish 
samples be sure and ask for them. 


You select your 
Suit from the Style 
Book. You select your 
Material from the 
Samples. We make 
the Suit to your meas- 
ure, send it to you 
with asigned guaran- 
tee that it will fit 
you and please you, 
or we will refund 
your money. But 
more than this. Each 
““NATIONAL”’ Suit 
is made and sold 
according to 


The 
“NATIONAL” 
Policy 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Garment has 
the “NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG”’ 
attached. This tag 
says: ‘‘ Your money 
back if youask forit.”’ 


We prepay all the 
postage and express 
charges on all 
“*NATIONAL”’ Gar- 
ments to every part 
of the United States. 


“NATIONAL” ; 
Ready - Made 
Garments 


Millinery 
Waists 
Skirts 
Silk Dresses 
Lingerie Dresses 
Tub Suits 
House Dresses 
Kimonos 
Plumes 
Belts 
Petticoats 
Jackets 
Rain Coats 
Muslin Underwear 
Knit Underwear 
Corsets 
Hosiery 
Neckwear 
Sweaters 
Boys’ Clothing 
Misses’, Girls’ 
Infants’ Wear 
Stu} 
One Copy of this great “ NATIONAL” Style 
Book is intended for YOU—One copy Is yours— 
FREE. Will you write for it TO-DAY? 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the 
World 


and 
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MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A training school for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of ali Denominations 


on equal terms. 


Specialization in each Depart- 
raent. Courses in Missions and SEMIN ARY 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ot. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Convoeation Week, Fel. 1-5, 1909. Lectures by 
PROF. HARLAN P. BeacH, M.A., of Yale Divinity 
School; Ry. A. J. LyMAN, D. D., of Brooklyn; and 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIH, L. H.D., LL. D., of The 
Outlook. Cordial invitation to all. For information about 
the Week, or for Catalogue for 1908-1909, address PROF. 
WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


PE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 

Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & UO. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


[HALLOWED HYMNS| 


NEW AND OLD 
Nearly 125 2 


i ae ease Just Published New Songs § 
Ee $2 5 per {9 Returnable samnylos mailed 35e¢ Best , F 
£ to ‘ Earnest Inquirers.’” y Mail § 
@ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicago 


Cong, S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Retlers Tin Rollers 


Do Cats REASON?—A new nature story 
(with apologies to T. R.). Spades is the fam- 
ily cat, so named because she is ‘“‘as black as 
the ace of spades.” Her habitat is the kitchen 
except at such intervals as she happens to be 
discharging her maternal functions, during 
which she occupies a corner in the barn. 

Her latest contribution to the cat census 
was a litter of five, four being as black as the 
mother and the fifth absolutely snow white. 

It was this white kitten which developed 
unexpected reasoning powers in the mother, 
and gave another true Nature story to a wait- 
ing world. 

One day Spades carried her white kitten 
into the kitchen and laid it at the feet of the 
cook. Then she lifted up her voice in pleading 
for some unknown service until her hysterical 
wailings caused the cook to drive her to the 
barn. Day after day she repeated this per- 
formance until the cook thought the cat was 
suffering from brain-storm. 

But Spades had method in her madness. 

’Twas a Saturday morning, and the cook had 
just mixed some X-Ray Stove Polish in an old 
soup plate, preparatory to putting a more bril- 
liant gloss upon the cook stove, when Spades 
appeared. After one glance she fled to the 
barn and was back like a flash bearing the 
snow-white kitten. Marching straight to the 
dish of X-Ray Polish she dropped the little 
thing in, rolled it over and over with her nose 
until it emerged jet black and glossy as its 
mother. 

It must be plain to any one that the cat had 
watched the application of X-Ray Polish to the 
stove, and understood that it would give her 
own ebony brilliance to the white kitten. 
When the cook failed to understand her en- 
treaties Spades wisely watched her chance, 
and when she saw the X-Ray Polish prepared 
she promptly took advantage of the opportu- 
nity. 

Who says that animals do not reason? 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


GOOD CHEER FROM CHICAGO 


On Jan. 7 about fifty pastors and laymen of Chicago had luncheon with representa- 
tives of the American Board, the Congregational Home Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, when the campaign was thoroughly scrutinized. 


THE ENDORSEMENT WAS EMPHATIC 


The Chicago men gave both voice and hand to it in true Chicago fashion. Not 
only did they bid it Godspeed, but then and there 


CHICAGO SET THE PACE 
for it, the ministers by offering their churches for meetings, the laymen by personal sub- 
scriptions running into tue thousands and by volunteering to take time from their business 
to solicit subscriptions. So practically Chzcago scores first on the subscription lst. 


The conviction prevailed at Chicago, as in the conferences at New York and Boston, 
that there should be a 


FINANCIAL OBJECTIVE OF $500,000 


This will make it NOT A MERE DEBT-RAISING CAMPAIGN, but AN ALL- 
AROUND MISSIONARY ADVANCE with 


ALL SEVEN CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES 


participating in both the proceedings and the proceeds. 


THE FINANCIAL PLAN 


To secure subscriptions for $500,000, from which first are to be paid the debts of 


THE AMERICAN BOARD $79,891.05 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 146,285.87 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 46,917.92 

Total $273,094.84 


All subscriptions conditional on the round sum of $300,000 being reached. The 
balance above the debts of $226,905.16 to be distributed on the ratios of the 


APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


THE CAMPAIGN SPEAKING TO OPEN 


THE LAST WEEK OF JANUARY AT FOUR NEW ENGLAND CENTERS 


VERMONT IN THE VAN 


St. Johnsbury Tuesday, Jan. 26 Burlington Thursday, Jan. 28 
St. Albans Wednesday, Jan. 27 Rutland Friday, Jan. 29 


It is related that General Sheridan upon the occasion of his famous ride called out 
to some troops he encountered, “What men are these?” When he heard in reply the 
name of a Vermont veteran regiment he said, “ Then we are all right,” and rallied them to 
the advance which saved the day. 


In this Joint Missionary Campaign “it is all right,” if only the rest of the country 
keep step with the Vermont churches in the dispatch and vigor with which they have made 
arrangements for it. 


SAMUEL B. Carren Henry Il. Keisry LUCIEN C. WARNER 

FRANCIS O. WINSLOW JAMES G. CANNON CHARLES A. HULL 

CORNELIUS TH. Parron Huppert C, HERRING JAMES W. COOPER ° 

WILLIAM FE. Svrone WILLIS KE. LouGer CHARLES J. RYDER 
A.B: OoPaaM, C. : S A. M. A. 


Derecutive Council for the Campaign. 
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Event and Comment 


Our Lincoln Number 


The issue of The Congregationalist, Feb. 6, will suitably com- 
memorate the bitth of Abraham Lincoln. Among the special 
articles will be: , 

Lincoln and the Negro Race, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Lincoln and the Soutkern White Man, by President- 
Elect S. C. Mitchell of South Carolina University. 

An English Valuation of Lincoln, by Rev. J. Mor- 
gan Gibbon of London. 

By-Products of Lincoln’s Career, by Ella G. Ives. 


The Chapman Campaigns 


Fresh from a successful series of meetings in Richmond, 
Va., Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and his large force of preachers 
and singers will begin next week their campaign in Boston 
and vicinity. The churches co-operating have been grouped 
in such a way that from no less than twenty-five centers the 
gospel will be proclaimed day after day, and other measures 
employed to quicken church members and to win outsiders. 
The attitude of the churches entering the campaign is favor- 
able for a work of the Spirit that shall be deep and lasting. 
Many have prepared themselves in advance by holding spe- 
cial meetings either by themselves or with other churches. 
The money needed for the local expenses is being secured 
without undue pressure, some churches, like Park Street, 
exceeding considerably in their gifts the sums apportioned 
to them. A spirit of expectancy and desire is manifest in 
many quarters, and among the churches that have not seen 
fit to join the work there is no hostility or disposition to 
criticise. We hope and believe that a movement which has 
undoubtedly strengthened the spiritual life of many cities in 
the United States and Canada during the last few years, and 
which is soon to be extended into foreign lands, contains 
much of good for the old city of Boston. May prayer and 
labor together create an atmosphere of interest in the things 
of the Kingdom that shall be felt in every section of the 
city and in all the classes that make up its composite life. 
On another page we assemble a number of testimonies, chiefly 
from Congregational pastors, regarding the value of the work 
in other cities. Among those contributing to this broadside 
is Rey. Charles W. Gordon of Winnipeg, known to the liter- 
ary world as “Ralph Connor,” whose words are full of cheer 
and incitement. : 


Around the Church Fireside 


The annual church meeting may be as dull as the routine 
meeting of a bank corporation, or as stimulating and inter- 
esting as are some sessions of Congress. We are glad to 
get this year so many testimonies to the value and inspiration 
of these home gatherings, and to notice, too, that in many 
eases the look is not only backward but forward. A Con- 
necticut church, for example, gave the entire evening, after 
it had disposed of its business in the afternoon, to the dis- 
cussion of the question, “How can we increase the efficiency 
of our church?’ We are not able to publish the detailed 
statistics made public at these annual meetings; but we would 
give as wide currency as possible to the good cheer and stead- 
fast purpose that are so evident at these reunions, and often 


quite as manifest when churches are facing difficult problems 
as when the pathway is a comparatively easy one. Loyalty 
to the local church is by no means a lost virtue today, and 
it is being beautifully expressed and effectively nurtured at 
many an annual meeting during these winter months. 


President-elect Lowell of Harvard 


Now that President Eliot’s successor has been found and 
duly elected by corporation and overseers, the chorus of 
approbation from the public and especially that section of 
the public most interested—the faculty, graduates and under- 
graduates of Harvard—almost creates the wonder that any 
one else should have been seriously considered for the posi- 
tion. And yet, like President-elect Maclaurin of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell 
cannot be said to be widely known up to this time throughout 
the country. In both cases the old truth finds fresh illus- 
tration, that the-‘men usually called up higher are those who 
have gained distinction in their special calling, whether or 
not.their fame has spread far and wide. One of Professor 
Lowell’s primary qualifications arises from the fact that he 
has been a member of the faculty for ten years and knows 
thoroughly both the Harvard traditions and the present 
administrative problems. As professor of the history of 
government he has made his classroom one of the most 
stimulating in the university. He is the writer of brilliant 
and substantial books. His training and personal affiliations 
have been such that he is competent to care for the financial 
interests of the university. His executive gifts have been 
displayed in connection with his management of the Lowell 
Institute lecture courses. He comes of a family than which 
none is more honored in Massachusetts, and whose members, 
generation after generation, have rendered illustrious service 
to the commonwealth and the world. His chureh affiliations 
are with King’s Chapel, Boston, where members of his 
family have worshiped for many years. On another page of 
this issue Dr. George A. Gordon, one of the overseers of 
Harvard, refers to certain personal convictions held by 
Professor Lowell. 


A Rebirth of Southern Republicanism 

' Mr. Taft’s winter in Georgia, with its social meetings 
and public addresses, promises to be rich in opportunities for 
renewal in the whole South of self-examination and a new 
political orientation. It cannot be too much insisted upon 
that this is needed no less on the part of the Republican 
than of the Democratic South. To put the need of the time 
in a single phrase, freedom of thought and speech is what is 
necessary on all sides. For, leaving the Negroes for the 
moment out of reckoning, there is a third party to the dis- 
cussion—the inarticulate minority of white men who ncither 
vote nor make their opinions felt in active political life. 
There is no part of the nation where the actual vote forms 
so small a part of the male white population. This sup- 
pression or indifference is always a danger sign in a republic. 
It is in part due to the character of the officeholding in many 
sections of the South, where control of government places is 
the sole asset of the party organization, and is by no means 
used for freedom of thought and speech. We are not be- 
lievers in even a sectional “clean sweep” at the opening of a 
new administration, and it would be peculiarly difficult on 
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account of the debt incurred by Mr. Taft in the support 
of the delegates from the South in the nominating conven- 
tion. But we wonder whether a complete overturn of office- 
holding in most of the Southern states and the total dissocia- 
tion of the Republican party from it for a few years might 
not give a new chance for birth and growth. For that is 
the fact of the present situation. An effective appeal to the 
classes which alone can give the Republican party a chance 
of vigorous life is under the present conditions impossible. 
The party is in need of an absolute new birth in large sec- 
tions of the South, and that new birth can hardly come with- 
out the death of the present corrupt and useless pretence of 
life and activity. No party can prosper which has not the 
respect of the community, and the Republican party which 
the South knows is in many parts not even respectable. 


A Treaty of Amity with Canada 

Our largest single problem of frontier relations has to 
do with Canada. Taking the international boundaries from 
Passamaquoddy Bay to the Gulf of Georgia and from Port- 
land Canal to the Arctic Ocean, the number of possible points 
of both local and general misunderstanding are numerous 
indeed. The holding in common or with ill-defined spheres 
of authority of boundary waters—as at Niagara, sought by 
both nations for power—and the navigable or fish-breeding 
lakes and rivers has already given rise to acute disagree- 
ments. It is characteristic of Secretary Root’s large-minded 
and far-seeing statesmanship that he has labored, amid many 
discouragements, to perfect a permanent working method of 
settlement for these disputes and doubtful questions. One 
of the objects of his visit to Ottawa last summer was to 
consult the Canadian leaders of politics in regard to the 
terms of such an agreement, so blunting the edge of that 
Canadian sensitiveness which resents having treaties which 
determine Canadian interests arranged over the head of 
Canada by the British Foreign Minister. The result of this 
long and painstaking negotiation is a treaty, signed in 
Washington, Jan. 11, by which Secretary Root and Ambassa- 
dor Bryce have agreed upon the establishment of a perma- 
nent court for settlement of these frontier and waterway 
differences between Canada and the United States. A joint 
high commission, permanent in character, is to be created 
which shall have jurisdiction in the questions involved, in- 
cluding rights of all kinds to the use of international waters 
and the navigation of streams, like the St. John River in 
Maine and New Brunswick, which are in common use. The 
maintenance of the lake levels and the regulation of the use 
of water power are also settled in principle in the text of 
the treaty. This treaty must, of course, be ratified by our 
own Senate and by the British Government. As a prelim- 
inary to the latter, it must pass the ordeal of open criticism 
in Canada. The end of international amity aimed at is so 
important that we hope the discussion will be carried through 
on both sides of the boundary in a spirit of good neighbor- 
liness. 


Which Calling is of God? 


A man forty years old recently resigned a position where 
his expert knowledge of a certain kind of business, acquired 
by more than twenty years of experience and study, was 
bringing him $10,000 per year. He gave up his work in 
order to enter a theological seminary and prepare for the 
ministry. We can imagine a call to a man to lay down a 
work in which he was a master, so evidently divine that it 
could not be resisted. This man’s earnings, however, would 
support several trained preachers, and unless he had clearly 
such a divine call, his act in surrendering his work and 
entering on theological study, certainly was not heroism. 
Probably it was not financial wisdom. We knew a skilled 
workman once who in middle life was converted and desired 
to consecrate his whole life to Christ. He kept on with his 
work, gave about three-fourths of his annual income to sup- 
port preaching and was himself also for many years in his 
community one of the most effective preachers we have ever 
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known. Though he had no gift of tongues his life was elo- 
quent and many a man was moved to more generous giving 
by his example. 


Sure Gains from Discussing Union 

When the negotiations for tri-unidn were in progress it 
was feared by some that if they should not be consummated 
more harm than good would result from the attempt. It 
was prophesied that local churches of the Methodist Protes- 
tants and the United Brethren would disband and their min- 


isters would go in large numbers to the Congregational 


fellowship. We are glad to learn from the Religious Tele- 
scope that, so far as the United Brethren are concerned, the 
church was never so prosperous, the people are showing 
greater loyalty, property has been acquired from other de- 
nominations, and the net gain in membership was larger 
in 1908 than for several years. Our contemporary says that 
the consideration of union with other churches has given 
the United Brethren Church a new consciousness of its own 
ability, and the spirit of victory is manifest everywhere. 
“A large part of this victorious spirit can be attributed to 
the church union discussion.” We commend these state- 
ments to those denominations who are negotiating for union 
in Canada and Australia. Even if they fail in their direct 
purpose, they may gain in breadth of outlook and impulse 
to progress. 


California’s Opportunity 

Japan has loyally lived up to her own proposals about 
limiting the stream of Japanese emigration to our shores, 
and there are fewer Japanese of the laboring class on our 
Pacific coast today than there were a year ago. The sensitive- 
ness of her newspapers to proposed laws of California mak- 
ing it impossible for Japanese to hold real estate and fixing 
the status of Japanese scholars in the public schools is quite 
natural, therefore. The proposed laws about land tenure, it 
is said, go far beyond the similar laws of Japan, while the 
question of American children in the Japanese publie schools 
has never arisen.’ We think California owes it to herself 
and to the nation to take special pains not to be provocative 
in her legislation. Nothing in her laws should be allowed 
to suggest that it is aimed at one foreign people especially. 
It should be quite possible for a great and proud state like 
California to be considerate and courteous while providing 
for the security of the civilization of which she regards her- 
self as one of the outposts. It is not necessary to be beaten 
in courtesy by a neighbor nation, even though we may be 
well assured that we could be victorious in war. Jn the eyes 
of the neighbor the higher victory may be that of manners 
and the soul. 


Throwing off the Yoke 

Religion imposed as a yoke from without is undoubtedly 
losing its hold upon'the world. The French people, naturally 
religious and by vast majorities attached to the churches in 
communion with Rome, have by a great majority removed 
those churches from the sphere of political activity and sent 
them back to purely spiritual functions. That movement 
began in a withdrawal from the churches. It culminated in 
a separation of church and state. A like change of public 
attitude, on characteristic national lines, seems to be pro- 
ceeding in Germany, where the Protestant church—Lutheran, 
Reformed or a combination, as in Prussia—has become 
bureaucratic and oppressive. But Germany is still far be- 
hind France in the direct power of popular opinion upon the 
structure of the government. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to hear that the number of people who are separately 
and privately withdrawing from official connection with the 
state churches is large and increasing. It is reported that 
ten thousand people formally withdrew from the established 
church in the city of Berlin alone last year. This with- 
drawal is not a simple matter. Nothing is simple in Prussian 
life except doing exactly as you are ordered by a police com- 
missioner. It requires a formal process of notification and 
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procedure. Nevertheless the process goes on. It is the same 
process which has everywhere in modern life attended the 
attempt to make religion a function of the state. Socialism, 
which in Germany is usually frankly anti-Christian, and the 
agnosticism of the German literary and learned classes are 
no doubt contributory causes. But the root of the difficulty 
is in the false and fettered position of a church which draws 
' its authority from the state. Christ appealed, and more and 
more appeals to free men. Set the church free in Germany 
and she will have a chance to appeal as a self-respecting 
power for love and faith and righteousness to self-respecting 
men. 


The Hapsburgs and the Slavic Peoples 

When Austria-Hungary proclaimed the absorption of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina its leaders did not reckon either 
with the opinion of the Slavic peoples of Southeastern 
Europe or with the force of a national boycott. The people 
of the two provinces are mainly of Serb blood. They con- 
stitute a large proportion of the Serb race, in fact, and the 
future of the Servian monarchy is bound up with their fate. 
The questions at issue with Turkey may be settled by diplo- 
macy, but the dual monarchy holds a reluctant conquest and 
a center of disaffection in Bosnia, and has earned in the 
undying though perhaps impotent hatred of the Servian 
people a lasting element of danger on its weakest frontier. 
All the years of orderly government which have given Bosnia 
the prosperity it now enjoys have not reconciled the new 
generation of Bosnians, who never felt the Turkish yoke in 
their own persons, to the rule of the Austrian. For all 
Francis Joseph’s good qualities and absolute self-devotion, 
riots in Bohemia and deep discontent with political conditions 
in nearly all the Slavic lands of the realm show that the 
Hapsburgs are little more successful as mere rulers now than 
they were in the hateful days of their Italian tyranny. The 
dream of the heir apparent, Franz Ferdinand, of building 
the future of the empire on the strength of the Slavs, has 
had a rude awakening in the hatred of all the Slavic peoples. 


The Religious Side of Balkan Politics 
The religious significance of the Austrian advance down 
the Balkan peninsula is that the Balkan peoples belong to 


the Greek and not the Latin Catholic Church, while the heir | 


and active influence in the Austrian royal counsels, Franz 
Ferdinand, is a’ Roman Catholic of a peculiarly narrow and 
aggressive type. The Austrian occupation of the provinces 
has been used to a large extent to encourage Latin propa- 
gandism, and the fear of the Servian people is that this will, 
under the reign of the new emperor, continue with increasing 
energy. This element of religious bitterness enters largely 
into the fears of the Servians. They dread to see themselves 
eut off religiously, as well as politically, from their brothers 
across the Austrian border. Among the elements of con- 
fusion which threaten the empire at the death of Francis 
Joseph, this religious disaffection and the proselyting zeal 
of the new emperor-king must not be left out of mind. 


Austria and the Turkish Boycott 

Austrian statesmanship evidently thought the power of 
the Turkish people a negligible quantity. Austria took the 
continuance of her flourishing trade for granted. But in the 
war of commerce which immediately began she was soon and 
completely worsted. It is an unwise dealer who insults his 
best customer. The absolute and continuing refusal of 
Turkish porters to unload Austrian goods or to serve Aus- 
trian sKipping, the boycott of shops kept by Austrians in 
Turkish towns, the refusal to wear even the fez, because made 
in Austria, the heaping up of entirely unsalable Austrian 
products in warehouses, have convinced Austria that it is 
time to negotiate—and pay. She has moderated her tone 
and eaten her own words. The acceptance by the Turkish 
government of $10,800,000 indemnity for the lost provinces 
puts Turkey and Austria-Hungary on good terms once more. 
But Austria seems to have paid more dearly than the amount 


' the life with Christ? 
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stipulated shows. She has also made a bid for Turkish 
favor by concessions of existing privilege in Turkey which 
will be a good basis for attempts to secure the abolition of 
rights of special courts for Christians and effective control 
of Turkish finance. And in these concessions she has run 
a dangerous risk of betraying the interests of Christianity 
and of Europe. It will be time enough to concede to the 
Turkish Government complete power over the Christians and 
foreigners within its boundaries when its justice and modera- 
tion shall have been tested by as long and successful a period 
of good government as Japan had to her credit-before similar 
rights of control over the fate of their own citizens in Japan 
were given up by the other nations of the world. 


The Witness of Christians 


There is a closer paralle! between the witness of the 
apostles and the witness we, as members of the Church of 
Christ, are called upon to give the world today than appears 
upon the surface. The world needs us precisely as it needed 
them, as witnesses from personal experience to the life with 
Christ. If we have nothing to tell men of present life with 
him, we are little better than supplements to the Gospels, 
which now so large a part of the world may read each in 
his own tongue. But if we have known Christ in intimate 
acquaintance and felt the effects of that friendship in our 
walk through common days, then we have something to offer. 


The present Christ is not less but more important for the 


world than the historical Christ of Palestine. The present 
witness of Christ’s friends is the voice of his Spirit and is 
essential to the Christianization of the present generation. 

The success of any evangelistic work, such as is carried 
on in city after city nowadays, depends in the last resort 
upon this personal testimony to the experiences and values 
of the present life with Christ. Out of our own experience 
and out of that alone we speak with power. We bring in 
those who are gifted with persuasive speech and song, and 
we have little difficulty in crowding assembly halls with 
interested listeners. But if the sense of possession on the 
part of Christians of something which they both value 
greatly and greatly desire to share fails in that community, 
the effects of the meetings must be as transitory as the 
refreshment of a summer cloud. If Christians care for 
individual men and will speak to them out of their own 
experience, witnessing to the value of the life with Christ, 
some will be won. If they leave that witness to professionals, 
with the passing of the professionals the effects will surely 
fade. 

There are dangers and opportunities at the beginning, 
in the middle and at the end of any great evangelistic effort. 
At the beginning is the time to begin. Every one knows 
then that the churches in a general way are interested in 
reaching people and inducing them to “attend the meetings.” 
But how about your friend to whom you have never yet 
spoken a word of testimony in regard to the experiences of 
How is he to know that you value 
your Christian experience or hope that he may come to share 
it, if you never tell him so? Do you want nothing more 
of him than that he should attend meetings? And have you 
expressed even that much interest in his soul’s life? There 
is a difference, which he will feel, even if you do not, between 
reticence and dumbness. 

Then in the rising of the tide of popular interest you 
have the opportunity of choosing between helpful witness 
and hindering debate. Of all times in the world the middle 
of a stirring of the community by the message of the Christ 
is one of the worst for controversy. You cannot prove, you 
will get no good by arguing; you can bear witness. You 
cannot demonstrate the existence of God or of your own 
soul. But you can tell men what God has done for your 
soul and ask them to try the experiment of faith to which 
Christ calls. Can you do less than this, if God has put you 
in intimate relations of neighborhood with any man who has 
no personal acquaintance with your heavenly Friend? Faith 
goes from heart to heart and not from mind to mind. At 
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such a time of roused and tender feeling the clasp of a hand 
may speak more eloquently and persuasively than a sermon. 

Then at the end comes the most dangerous time of all. 
What seemed to have the promise of a fellowship becomes 
a separation. We fish with hooks to catch men, but seem 
to have no proper baskets in which to carry them. We 
forget the needs of infancy in new-born Christian souls. 
There must be room and time for the habits and affections 
of the new life to grow. If we dismiss our interest when 
we send the evangelist upon his way, does it not go to show 
that his voice and not the work of God’s kingdom was our 
inspiration? Then comes the test of witness-bearing. Is it 
a child of excitement? Then with the excitement»it must 
die. Shall we not make it, rather, an expression of the 
every-day experience with Christ, the life we spend for him 
and for the brothers of his pity and his care? Were that 
our life from day to day, perhaps there would be little need 
of special evangelism. Or at least it would be without 
feverish excitements and could be followed by no dangerous 
chill. 


The Cost of Democratic Government 


“The popular idea that the United States is a free country 
is a delusion.” This was a remark recently made by a 
Russian gentleman living among us. Russia, he said, is 
one of the freest countries in the world. There the govern- 
ment is one party and the people governed are another, with 
no responsibility for the government except to pay its 
charges. If a man doesn’t meddle with the government, it 
will let him do pretty much as he pleases. “But in this 
country,” said the Russian, “you are making new laws all 
the time. They affect business and interfere with one’s 
habits of living. What is lawful in one state may be a crime 
in another, and it is hard to keep posted as to what is right 
and what is wrong in the place where you happen to be.” 

It is true that a government like ours is a constantly 
experimental process. New federal legislation and state 
laws passed for trial, sometimes conflicting with one another 
and often, after having worked much mischief, judged un- 
constitutional by the courts, probably put heavier taxes on 
business than any one estimates. The assembling of Con- 
gress and the meetings of state legislatures are usually 
anticipated with apprehension by business men of all classes. 
Almost everybody is interested in schemes which he wants 
enacted into laws. Many thousands of bills are introduced 
every year which are fortunately killed in committees, hun- 
dreds more are pushed through which work more harm than 
good, and when legislation is at a minimum the country is 
as apt to congratulate itself on what it has escaped as it is 
to commiserate itself on what has been done. 

Yet the people have never been more in the mood to do 
things by making laws than at present. Groups of men 
interested in great commercial enterprises are planning to 
secure advantages through legal enactments or to protect 
their interests from hostile legislation. Labor organizations 
are trying to combine for politica], purposes. The people at 
large are apprehensive that their rights are being invaded. 
Congressmen are abnormally excited already over the repu- 
tation of that body and of the standing of some of its mem- 
bers. The calling of an extra session to make new tariff 
laws insures a continuance of federal legislation through 
most of the year, and mainly on matters which directly 
eoncern the welfare of all the people. Add to these con- 
ditions the fact that many reform organizations have more 
schemes than ever for purifying society by law, and it be- 
comes evident enough that 1909 is to be a disturbed and 
eventful year in this country. 

Let us set down, then, what we get for the price we pay 
for democracy. Real progress in government can be made 
only through experiments. We all may have a share in the 
experiments being made here, for which all other nations 
may be the gainers. Each class is trying to gain special 
privileges for itself through legislation, but in the end it 
will be found that the government which is best for any one 
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class is the government which considers every class and is the 
best for all. It is worth while to spend much time and 
money to bring the whole country to discover what that 
government is. Many laws are passed for the reform of 
society which soon disappoint those who advocated them. 
But in the process men are learning that the basis of free 
and stable government lies in the sense of responsibility in 
each and every citizen, and in the constant efforts of all the 
people to exalt public sentiment. 

Governor Hughes of New York lately put this truth 
impressively when he said: “I do not sympathize very much 
with schemes of moral regeneration through legislation. We 
can accomplish a great deal by wise laws, but the impetus 
of moral movements must, as a rule, be given by the volun- 
tary work of citizens who, with the force of conviction, press 
their views upon the people, awaken the consciences of the 
people and secure that public sentiment according to which 
alone any true moral reform can be accomplished. I also 
have very little sympathy for an ambitious scheme for doing 
away with all evil in the community at once.” 

If, then, the cost of our democratic government is high, 
its returns are correspondingly great. It is worth more to 

,be a sovereign than a subject, to share in making laws than 
to obey without liberty of question others making laws for 
us, and to work out a system of government to be com- 
mended to mankind than to bow under a system imposed 
on us. It is worth much to see the advance of representative 
government in nations long controlled by absolute mon- 
archies, like Russia, Turkey, Persia and China, and to know 
that the awakening manhood of which these movements are 
a sign and which promises nobler life for all the people is 
due in no small degree to the spirit and the example of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people in 
this country of ours. We may therefore face the labor and 
cost and risks of the months before us as American citizens 
with calmness and confidence that these are the things which 
make life well worth living. 


The Beginnings of the Faith 


That day in Jerusalem, when the Church of Christ came 
to the full consciousness of its mission and began to grow 
by accessions from a hitherto unbelieving world, is one of 
the great days in history. The union of the divine and 
human in the life of Jesus passed on to the body of those 
who were renewed and guided by his Spirit. Christ is still 
alive and active in the world. The limitations of his body 
cease and with them the restrictions which he laid upon 
himself that he might perfectly fulfill the Hebrew Law. For 
Christ the coming of the Holy Spirit to bring the Church 
to birth was an enlargement. We shall never get the true 
measure either of his purpose or of the mission of the 
Church until we think of him as the motive force in the 
changes of our humanity and of the Church as his chosen 
means of self-expression among men. 

We must not, however, argue that there is a perfection 
of the Church corresponding to the perfection of the body 
and mind and character of Jesus. The work of the risen 
Lord is harder, more taxing for patience, more hedged about 
with grievous hindrances than the life which he carried in 
its strength from Bethlehem to Calvary. For though he 
overcame temptation, he had then the ever present joy of 


\ purity and the full consciousness of his Father’s presence 


all along the way. But when he undertook the transforma- 
tion of our humanity into the sinlessness which ig our hope 
of bliss, he must needs work through imperfect instruments 
and on refractory material. He felt the difficulty and ex- 
pressed it to his fellow-laborers—“Greater works shall ye do, 
because I go unto my Father.” The acts of the apostles are 
not less wonderful than the acts of Christ. They are the 
acts of Christ in \a field more difficult and with far less 
perfect instruments\,than in his growth and ministry in 
Palestine. We can hever rightly think of the earthly ex- 
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is not complete. 
fullness of him who filleth all in all.” 


This, then, was the great experience, the work and joy 
that began on that foundation day of the Church. Jesus 
had prepared the hearts of his followers for the part they 
were to play. They waited in a great expectation; they drew 
from the experiences of the past a loyal fellowship and com- 
Memory roused, with their Lord’s resurrec- 


munity of soul. 
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perience of Jesus in isolation from his present and con- 
tinuing work in and through the Church. Without that life 
and work, of which in both its phases we are a part, Christ 
The Church, says Paul, “is his body, the 
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life which has vastly changed and shall at last wholly trans- 
form the life of the earth began its course. 

The passing years have made it evident that the progress 
of this work of Christ was not to be without decadence and 


interruption. His material is ever changing; his instruments 


tion, giving fresh and joyful interpretation to words and 


incidents which they had before but dimly understood. The 
great joy of the risen Lord was clear in their souls, ready 
to be transmuted into the work and testimony of the king- 
dom. They were ready. The hour had struck. 


Spain used to hold her auwtos-da-fe on 
Sunday, and Boston had a wholesale one 
last Sunday, with more than 300 autos. 


Chaplain Hdward Everett Hale, in the 
United States Senate the other day, began 
his prayer with the sentence, “O Lord, open 
thou our lips and our mouth shall show 
forth thy praise.” Then Senator Tillman 
opened his own lips and spoke. 


A remonstrance or inquiry in regard to 
the discharge of Yuan Shih Kai by the Brit- 
ish and American Ministers brings from the 
Chinese foreign office the reply that the dis- 
charge will make no difference in the policy 
of the imperial government. We wish we 
could be sure of that. 


A minister has written to Senator Tillman 
to call his attention to the fact that there 
were two men named Ananias in the book 
of Acts and that the one in Damascus was 
a very worthy Christian brother. It is to 
be noted, however, that it was the Jerusalem 
Ananias who was caught in a deception con- 
cerning a parcel of land. 


The chairman of the board of health at 
Haverhill, Mass., reports that last year four 
deaths resulted from alcoholism in that city 
and forty-eight from impure milk. Without 
discouraging those who devote themselves to 
prohibition, it is surely worth while to stir 
up others to save the children from death by 
drinking poisoned milk. 


- Tf a statement in the Bible once believed 
to be a historical fact has come to be re- 
garded as a legend, of what value can it be 
to us as a revelation of truth? See the 
answer to this question by Rey. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, one of England's 
foremost and most devout pastors, in his 
article on another page, Troubling the Pool. 


Two presidents, a vice-president and a 
eashier of ‘various national banks in Penn- 
sylvania were sentenced in the United States 
District Court at Pittsburg last Saturday 
to serve five years in the penitentiary. They 


were convicted of misapplication of funds. - 


Federal prisons have many residents who 
have filled responsible positions in commer- 
cial life. ; 


Labor union leaders do not get the sympa- 
thy from the public which they would receive 
if their tasks were better understood. They 
hold, more than any others, the key to the 
industrial problem, and they could not long 
hold their positions unless they had great 
ability and tact. It has been said of them 
that for every fight they have with em- 
ployers they have twenty with the men be- 
hind them. 


‘doesn’t worry, 


The Christ 


Editorial In Brief 


The Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, John W. Kern, was defeated in his 
contest for United States senatorship from 
Indiana, notwithstanding he had the support 
of Republicans, If his defeat was brought 
about by brewers and saloon keepers, as is 
claimed by his friends, it may make an 
opportunity for temperance forces to con- 
centrate the best elements in the state 
against the saloons. May they have wisdom 
to win! 


The first signs are appearing of the sub- 
sidence of the heated term in Washington. 
The House has tabled a resolution to send 
out through the country two million copies 
of the Congressional Record, reporting its 
side of its quarrel with the President. The 


-expense to the public treasury would have 


been about $90,000, and this item might have 
been an embarrassment to committees ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate expendi- 
tures authorized by the President in which 
members hope irregularities may be discov- 
ered. 


There was once a little boy who, after 
listening for more than a half hour to a 
tedious sermon far beyond his comprehension, 
is said to have jumped up in the pew and 
shouted, “Mr. Preacher, we are here, too!” 
If there are any little boys and girls who 
think that The Congregationalist as a whole 
is a little above their powers of enjoying, 
not to say understanding, we hope they will 
note that we have erected in our Home 
Department a Children’s Pulpit. The man 
who stands there week by week long ago 
recognized the fact which the aforesaid small 
boy in the congregation sought to make 
known to his minister. 


Mr. Rockefeller, according to the judgment 
of his physician, bids fair to live to be a 
centenarian. The reasons given are that he 
takes abundant exercise in 
the open air and never eats too much. If 
he has kept from worrying during these 
years when hideously distorted pictures of 
him have been appearing in magazines and 
newspapers and obloquy of all sorts has 
been heaped on him, and many people have 
supposed he had to contend against re- 
proaches of conscience, then is it not possi- 
ble for the average Christian to realize the 
fulfillment of the promise, “With long life 
will I satisfy him”? 


Next Thursday, Jan. 28, at noon, the 
Cuban people will take back full possession 
of their own affairs, after a second occupa- 
tion and setting in order by the United 
States. There is a large party in Cuba 
which dislikes the United States and resents 


are the free wills of men, too often far from ready to join 
in his enthusiasm. Not all of Christianity is Christian. 
The Holy Spirit evidently cares little for some things which 
many of us hold dear. 
which began in Jerusalem is Christ’s ideal for the Church 
today and for every one of us, its members. 


But the unity of faith and witness 


Prayer meeting topic for Jan. 24-30. The Beginnings of 
the Faith. Acts 2: 1-47. Where and how the Church began. 
Its initial characters—expectation, fellowship, testimony, 
joy. The leading of the Holy Spirit. 


even its benevolent interference; and another 
large party which—often for purely selfish 
reasons—desires that Cuba shall be annexed 
to the United States. Between these two 
are the overwhelming majority of United 
States citizens, who desire to see Cuba pros- 
perous and independent and, we hope, the 
great majority of Cubans, who are patriotic 
enough and self-mastered enough to put the 
common good before their dislikes or their 
profits. 


Boston still maintains its bad eminence in 
the thoughts of some English people as the 
mother of heresies and mental insanities. 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, a prominent London 
physician, coupling together in a _ recent 
speech the Emmanuel Movement and Mrs. 
Eddy’s Christian Science, said: “As regards 
this new doctrine, we find, first, that it 
comes from America. That, to my mind, at 
once arouses suspicion. It comes from Bos- 
ton, a city I know well, having twice visited 
it—a city which is a perennial source of 
false doctrine and which produces and con- 
tains more unstable men and women than 
any other city I know.” Boston will be 
amused at this tribute. But does Sir Dyce 
Duckworth know Boston well—“having 
twice visited it’? 


The votes of the Presidential electors in 
the several states have now been cast, and 
the result will shortly be officially declared 
in Washington. We shall then be able to 
speak correctly of Mr. Taft as the President- 
elect. His confidence in the ability of the 
people to continue the Government peacefully 
under that venerable and sometimes dis- 
credited instrument, the Constitution of the 
United States, is reassuring. Recently in 
an address to some Southern Democrats, he 
said, “And yet, gentlemen, that Constitu- 
tion, simple, clear and comprehensive, has in 
the past been capable of so fair construction 
as to meet in a marvelous way the develop- 
ments and emergencies of our country which 
could not have been anticipated by those 
who framed it in any detail at all, and I am 
very certain that the same Constitution will 
meet the emergencies which may come on 
in the future.” 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
which was formed in Philadelphia last month, 
includes thirty-three denominations whose 
membership aggregates nearly twenty million 
persons. Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court predicts that it will 
show to the world that this is in the highest 
sense a Christian nation. It has set in 
motion already work that promises great 
results in unity of Christian effort and sym- 
pathy. To carry forward its plans a sum 
has been asked from each denomination in 
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proportion to its ability. The Council asks 
from Congregational churches $1,000 an- 
nually for the next three years. The Pro- 
visional Committee of our National Council 
asks the stronger churches to contribute $5 
each for their surplus funds—more if they 
are willing. The movement for a Federal 
Council originated in the National Council 
of Congregational Churches, and but for its 
action would not have been realized. Other 
denominations are giving the money asked of 
them. We are sure that our denomination 
will do its part, if the churches will send 
their quota promptly, before the request is 
forgotten. 


Personalia 


Jan. 10 was the eighty-seventh birthday 
of Rey. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 
He continues in vigor and interest in public 
affairs. 


Dr. Selah Merrill, for many years Amer- 
ican Consul at Jerusalem, has made his 
home at Fruitvale, Cal., where he has been 
ill, but is now recovering, 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, for more than 
eight years chancellor of the State Univer- 
sity at Lincoln, Neb., has closed his work 
there because of ill health. He has. been 
made chancellor emeritus, and after a rest 
of a year or longer expects to return to 
‘Lincoln. 


The oldest daughter of Ralph Waldo 
Hmerson died last week on Thursday at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. W. H. Forbes, in 
Milton, Mass. Miss Emerson had lived 
nearly all her life of seventy years in the 
Emerson house in Concord, where she has 
been greatly esteemed and beloved. 


We named Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
among the celebrities the centenary of whose 
birthdays occurs this year. The date of her 
birth has been disputed. Perhaps she 
thought, as ladies sometimes do, that she was 
born a little later than she had been told. 
But her husband said she was born in 1806, 
and the parish register of births supports his 
statement. It is no doubt correct. 


Hon. J. Keir Hardie, M. P., chairman of 
the Labor party in the British House of 
Commons, announced to a meeting in Ford 
Hall, Boston, last week, that the time is not 
far distant when a Labor minister will 
govern the British people, and that he ex- 
pected an alliance in this country between 
Socialism and trades unionism. Mr. Hardie 
has evidently been in’ the United States only 
qa very little while. His prophecy of future 
conditions here will be interesting to the 
British Parliament when he returns to his 
administrative duties at home. 


Dec. 19 last was the centenary of the birth 
of Dr. Horatius Bonar, who has considerably 
enriched our hymnology.. Most Christians 
are familiar with “I heard the voice of Jesus 
say,” “I lay my sins on Jesus,” “A few more 
years shall roll,’ and many other hymns he 
wrote. But his congregation in Edinburgh 
would have none of them nor any other 
“human hymns” for church worship. The 
Psalms of David were good enough for them, 
and they would have nothing else. When at 
last Dr. Bonar gave out a paraphrase of his 
own, many of his members seceded and 
united with the Buccleugh Free Church, the 
only one of that denomination in Hdinburgh 
which, in the late crisis in Scotland, joined 
itself with the “Wee Frees.” 


Vice Admiral Rojestvensky died in St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 14. He has the distinction 
of having led the Russian fleet to the most 
crushing defeat suffered in any naval battle 
for over one hundred years. Shortly after 
leaving the Baltic Sea in October, 1904, his 
ships opened fire on some unarmed British 
fishing boats in the North Sea; and the 
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Russian government paid $320,000 for dam- 
ages done. But Rojestvensky will be chiefly 
remembered in connection with the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan, May 27, 1905. After 
his release from imprisonment in Japan he 
returned to Russia where he was indicted 
for cowardice, and pleaded guilty. But he 
was declared not guilty by the court on the 
ground that he was unconscious when what 
remained of his fleet surrendered. His death 
was reported last summer as having taken 
place in Germany. It was later found that 
another man of the same name had been 
taken for him, but the Admiral survived to 
read extended obituaries of himself, most of 
those in Russian newspapers being far from 
complimentary or charitable. He was sixty 
years of age. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Talk about dry rot in New England 
churches! One who indulges in that kind 
of allegation should move about a little and 
discover by the use of his own eyes and ears 
the things that are going on and that are 
worth while, too. Take, for example, Dr. 
BH. N. Hardy’s church, the Bethany, at 
Quincy, Mass. It deserves from every point 
of view to be called a great working church. 
Seventeen nationalities are represented in its 
congregation, recruited from all classes and 
conditions in that city of 30,000 inhabitants. 
Workers in the stone quarries and shipbuild- 
ing yards sit near the men of wealth and 
representatives of the traditional culture of 
this historic place. An official in a labor 
union takes a prominent part, and there is 
a splendid Brotherhood, carefully conserved 
by Dr. Hardy, who has always preached the 
gospel that the church exists for men, and 
practiced it, too. And yet the women claim 
their place, also, and have carried on for 
years a King’s Daughters’ work of large 
dimension and other forms of missionary 
work. Connected with the Sunday school is 
the Makaria Fraternity, a group of young 
men from eighteen to twenty-five, who spend 
a profitable hour together on Sunday, and 
who are bound together also by occasional 
participation in athletic contests. The name 
is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew word 
“blessed,” or “happy,” that has been em- 
ployed to designate Baraca classes in schools 
the country over. A recent Harvard grad- 
uate, Mr. D. King, who with his father, Mr. 
Theophilus King, is one of the driving 
wheels behind the Massachusetts No-License 
League, has thought it not beneath his dig- 
nity as a college graduate to take charge of 
the Makaria Fraternity, to weld its members 
together, and to help them Sundays and week 
days alike to order their lives according to 
the ideals of Christ. At the banquet last 
week nearly two hundred persons sat down 
together, and it was a cheering sight to see 
scores of young men and young women meet, 
under the auspices of a Sunday school 
class, many of them actively allied with the 
ehurch. It is good to feel the pulse of 
Bethany Church, and to realize that it is 
solving actually though not entirely three 
of the great problems of today: that of 
reaching the foreigner, the laboring man and 
the careless, plastic young people. 

x x 
* 


With the energetic plans now in process 
of realization by the American Missionary 
Association, Lincoln Memorial Sunday, ob- 
served by many of our churches for the past 
fifteen years, will in this centennial year be 
unusually noteworthy. Already, from the 
New York office alone comes the report of 
10,000 Sunday school members who plan to 
commemorate on Feb. 7 our beloved martyr 
President. Not only will Lincoln’s own life 
and work be the theme of study, but that of 
the A. M, A. as well, the organization which 
is seeking in so many ways to complete his 
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plans for the Negro, the Indian and other 
backward peoples. Attractive centennial 
mite-boxes and a brief concert exercise have 
been issued by the secretaries for the Sun- 
day schools and Christian Endeavor Societies 
which plan to celebrate the occasion. On 
this hundredth anniversary Sunday, nothing 
more patriotic or appropriate could well 
occupy the attention of our young folk than 
the double theme here proposed. We believe. 
the majority of our churches will not fail to 
seize the opportunity of a historic day. 
y * Eo 
* 


It is hoped that the missionary campaign 
which is being launched will lead to the 
wiping out of the debts of our three greatest 
societies now burdened with them. ‘The 
churches need, at the same time, to see that 
interest is not diverted from the work of the 
three important societies which have guarded 
against indebtedness. The first to close its 
year will be the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, Feb. 28. 
This has been among the best years in its 
history. A warm welcome has been given 
to its workers in the South and Southwest, 
where good foundations are being laid for 
denominational growth. The Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the Northwest and the Pacific 
Coast have had a remarkable development in 
material things. Earnest demands have 
been made upon the Sunday school workers 
to meet the needs of these rapidly growing 
communities, As an example of the opportu- 
nities, about fifty Sunday schools have been 
organized in North Dakota in the ten months 
of the year in places where there was no 
other religious service of any kind, and a 
number of churches have developed from 
schools organized by this society in previous 
years. The work has demonstrated its power 
to unite people of different denominations 
and nationalities, making possible strong, 
wholesome church life. ‘ 

The contributions of the year up to date, 
from the regular sources,- have been equal 
to those of previous years, but little has been 
received from bequests. If each church will 
see that its fair proportion is given to the 
Sunday School Society, the year may be 
closed without debt. This is important in 
view of plans which are being made for im- 
proving the Sunday school work, in which 
the editorial and missionary departments 
will be closely associated. There is here an 
inviting opportunity for individual gifts in 
helping to furnish the most important part 
of the education of the young people of our 
land—the moral and religious. 

* * 
* 


The Congregational church in Winthrop, 
Mass., had a joyful celebration on a cold 
evening last week over a burnt sacrifice at 
which their pastor, Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie officiated. Several canceled notes went 
up in flame and smoke, the largest of which 
had been running seven years. The people 
would not have had courage to attempt the 
task if the Boston Congregational Church 
Union had not encouraged them with the 
promise, now made good, to pay the last 
$500 on the debt. The church has started 
on the new year owing no man anything but 
love, with a balance in the treasury, in- 
creased attendance and a confident purpose 
to provide well for the religious needs of a 
growing suburban community. 

This is one instance of a score and more 
where the work of the Congregational 
Church Union, not only in giving money, but 
offering counsel and encouragement, is sus- 
taining and strengthening our denomination. 
The officers of this Union freely give time 
and labor to this service, finding out the con- 
ditions of the smaller and weaker churches, 
extending a friendly hand that imparts 
strength through its grasp, quickening the 
generosity of the churches that are able to 
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help, and cultivating the spirit of brother- 
hood among all our churches. This is gen- 
uine Congregationalism in which the prin- 
ciple of fellowship is put first without any 
loss of independence of the local church. 
The Old South Church is playing nobly 
the part of the big brother. Those in charge 
of the income of its funds advise with the 
officers of the Church Union and put in their 
aid when and where it will accomplish the 
most in lifting churches out of discourage- 
ment and into confidence in helping them- 
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selves. It is hard to see how this church 
could better illustrate the ideal of Congrega- 
tionalism. If Madam Norton had been able 
to forecast the future and see how her 
modest estate would increase in value, with 
her belief and purpose she could not have 
chosen a wiser way to provide for its use 
in extending the Kingdom of God. The 
$10,000 given to foreign missions by the Old 
South this year was probably a larger sum 
than the Norton property would have sold 
for when the bequest was made. 


Troubling the Pool 


Lessons from a New Testament Legend 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, Birmingham, Eng. 


The legend of the angel and the pool, which 
is recorded in the fifth chapter of John, and 
which the Revised Version has relegated to 
the dubious outskirts of the margin, pro- 
vides a most happy symbol of frequent hap- 
penings in personal and national history. 
“The angel of the Lord went down at cer- 
tain seasons into the pool, and troubled the 
water.” The pool was troubled by a super- 
natural agency, and by the agitation it was 
converted into a minister of health and heal- 
ing. The emblem has its reality in actual 
experience. The divine is continually shak- 
ing up the human, redeeming it from force- 
less insipidity, preserving it from poisonous 
stagnancy, saving it from becoming the 
breeding place of moral and spiritual miasma, 
and doing all this by the creation of a 
healthy and vitalizing unrest. 

In the light of this suggestion we may 
gain the proper attitude for contemplating 
the phenomena of the prevailing disturb- 
ance and unrest. Grace not only works in 
the establishment of peace, but in the crea- 
tion of convulsion. Grace not only implies 
the ministry of the dew, but also the min- 
istry of the voleano. It broods in the quiet 
air, but it also ‘‘rides upon the storm.” It 
“speaks peace,” but it also sends swords. It 
has its “still waters,’ but it has also its roll- 
ing torrents, scooping out new channels and 
deepening and broadening the old river-beds. 
There is a divine unrest, divinely begotten 
and divinely inspired, a holy restlessness 
which is the breeding ground of moral virtues 
and the invigorating minister of spiritual 
health. There is a ferment in human affairs 
which is due to the divine yeast, and it is 
our wisdom to recognize the divine impulsion 
which lies behind the apparently blind goings, 
and to base all our reasonings upon this great 
primary assumption, “It is the Lord!” We 
often pray, “Lay thy. hand upon us for 
good.” What if the gracious answer should 
come, not in a soft and soothing caress, but 
in a grip and a shake that will affect our 
circumstances like the turn of a kaleidoscope, 
and the whole contour of our life shall be 
changed? “By terrible things wilt thou 
answer us, O God of our salvation!” 

The same teaching is presented to us from 
a negative point of view. There is always 
a grave peril when the “troubling” in human 
life is long delayed. ‘Because they have no 
changes they fear not God.’ The truth of 
this word is confirmed in common experi- 
ence. Unbroken health is not without its 
dangers. Men who live in the fierce glare 
of unbroken prosperity are apt to become 
hard and proud, and to stalk along in a 
perilous self-confidence which easily swells 
into self-conceit. As it is with individuals, 
so also is it with peoples. Nations which 
pass through unbroken periods of untroubled 
life are very prone to become morally de- 
generate. That is a striking figure by which 
the prophet describes the moral conditions 
of his people, “He hath settled on his lees.’ 
The prophet takes his figure from the prac- 


tice of his countrymen of pouring a liquid 
from one vessel to another, and thence into 
another, leaving behind, at each successive 
pouring, some of the lees, the dregs, the sedi- 
ment, until at length the liquid is perfectly 
pure and transparent. And here is the appli- 
cation of the figure. When the life of a 
people is kept in motion, when it is poured 
from one set of circumstances into another, 
the disturbance is a minister of purification 
and transparency, and she gets rid of her 
moral filth. But this is the warning of the 
prophet: changeless circumstances may be a 
minister of moral ruin. ‘He hath settled on 
his lees!” He was quite contented to retain 
the moral sediment, to have it in close and 
intimate communion with his life, and by its 
presence to be defiled. When peoples are 
untroubled they come to terms with their 
filth. The passion for reform is not born 
in “the garish day,’ but in the shock of 


troubled circumstances, in the dull, gray 
season of disappointment and defeat. 
And what will happen when the Lord 


shakes and troubles a people? TFirst of all, 
we shall get rid of many things that are 
rotten. After a fierce tempest the roads 
are littered. with the branches of trees. 
There is nothing like a high wind for fetch- 
ing off the dead wood. Let the tree be well 
shaken, and the rotten and decrepit will 
drop away. It is so in the personal life. 
When our circumstances are convulsed, and 
life is troubled with the great shaking, we 
drop many a piece of rotten wood, and those 
who have most to do with us can see that 
our lives are healthier after the storm. 

And then, in the second place, when a 
people is shaken, the real essentials are re- 
vealed. A friend told me that when the boat 
on which he was sailing was in peril of 
engulfment, and a great crisis arose, it was 
amazing how all ecclesiastical differences 
were lost in a common oneness of simple and 
earnest communion with God. When the 
voyage was a Strainless picnic, sectarianisms 
were obtrusive; when the voyage became a 
crisis, sects were submerged. And the expe- 
rience has its analogy in the moral life of 
the state. 

And, lastly, when the Lord troubles our 
circumstances it is quite easy to discriminate 
between the weakling and the robust. These 
crises are our tests, and they pronounce our 
judgment. ‘From that time many of his 
disciples turned back and walked no more 
with him.” At what hour did they turn 
back? When they caught sight of Calvary 
and of possible loss and crucifixion. Aye, 
that is the time of test, when the lions are 
on the road! It is in the shaking that we 
discover the things that cannot be shaken. 
“What went ye out for to see? A _ reed 
shaken with the wind?’ A reed bending 
before the blast? Yes, the bending reed shall 
be revealed. “But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet?” Yea, and in the tem- 
pestuous wind he, too, shall be revealed, 
and he shall stand like a cedar of Lebanon. 


Jia la 


The New President of 
Harvard 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D, 


Prof. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president- 
elect of Harvard University, is held in high 
respect as scholar, thinker and gentleman. 
The religious community is especially in- 
terested in the character of the coming 
president of Harvard. They wonder how 
the higher traditions of New England will 
fare in his hands. 

Professor Lowell is a Puritan by descent, 
personal moral standards, and sympathy 
with the great tradition of religious free- 
dom, veneration for the power of religion in 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President-elect of Harvard University 


the formation of character, and by recogni- 
tion of its essentialness to the completeness 
of human existence. 

We may rest assured that Professor 
Lowell is neither a sectarian nor an indif- 
ferentist; that he knows well the simple 
and yet sublime piety in which Harvard 
originated; that he will serve with a high 
mind all that is sacred in her past and all 
that is prophetic in her life today; that he 
belongs to the increasing number of noble 
spirits who see the usefulness of all forms 
of ecclesiastical institutions, and who, at 
the same time, liberate religion, in its in- 
most essence, from dependence upon any 
church or system of theology. 

The readers of The Congregationalist will, 
I am sure, give Professor Lowell their un- 
spoken welcome to his vast task; they will 
follow him with their best wishes and their 
prayers. 

Old South Church Parsonage, 

Jan. 20, 1909. 


A Brief Biography 


Professor Lowell was born in Boston, 
Dec. 13, 1856, graduated from Harvard in 
1877 and from the Law School in 1880; 
practiced law in Boston, and also published 
Essays on Government and Studies of the 
Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe. He became lecturer on Government 
at Harvard in 1897, Eaton professor of the 
Science of Government in 1900. He has 
been a member of the Boston School Board 
and since 1900 a Lowell Institute trustee, 
being largely responsible for the recent 
arrangement by which the Lowell Institute 
duplicates certain courses of Harvard’s in- 
struction. He is also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


In England it is a criminal offense to give 
a written certificate that a person deserves 
to receive aid when the one who does it has 
no actual knowledge of the case. If that 
were law in this country, some respectable 
people would be in danger of being brought 
to account by the state. 
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Straight Looks at Mission Fields and Problems 


MISSIONARY PARLIAMENTS 


Great Britain is more inventive than we 
in spectacular things affecting missions. 
Witness last June’s stupendous “Orient in 
London” and the wonderful “Africa and the 
Hast” exhibition being prepared for next 
summer by some ten thousand Church of 
HBngland people. Their newest method of 
awakening interest in the cause is a modi- 
fied parliament, which “has proved eminently 
successful in extending, deepening and 
strengthening interest in foreign missions, 
and more quickly and intelligently than per- 
haps any other agency.” 

The various fields of such a board as the 
Church Missionary Society, for instance, 
are divided into thirty-six constituencies to 
which at the first meeting members are 
elected, and a Speaker and Cabinet are also 
appointed. It is then the duty of each Mem- 
ber of Parliament to study the past history 
and present condition and needs of his con- 
stituency, in order that he may impart in- 
formation to the House. At the sessions of 
Parliament the regular rules of procedure 
are followed. Members address the House 
through the Speaker on the work or needs of 
their constituencies, questions are asked, etc. 
Reports show that the scheme appeals to a 
higher sort of men and women than are 
ordinarily reached, and when carefully pre- 
pared for the sessions are most informing 
and helpful to the cause. What Congrega- 
tional church will report the first successful 
meeting of Congress? 


ENTERPRISING METHODISM 


The General Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which met in November at St. Louis, 
‘brought together twenty-seven bishops and a 
multitude of lesser lights, whose combined 
-warmth inflamed the entire local constit- 
uency. Among other things they reported 
for the last year contributions to foreign 
missions of $1,342,336 and a debt of $112,- 
199. This did not at all stagger the com- 
mittee, since a recommendation for 1909 
calls for a million and a half, while a com- 
mittee was appointed to labor with one 
from the Home Missions Board to secure 
during the year an extra million to be 
divided equally between the two societies, 
Where is our $500,000 in comparison with 
this? They have a much larger constitu- 
ency, but we have a far better per capita 
record to cheer us. 

At the same meeting the Methodist Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement was officially 
launched, which plans for steady advance in 
-missionary giving, so that to both home and 
-foreign missions they hope to contribute in 
1909 $3,000,000 and rise to $6,000,000 in 
1912. Their ultimate reason for hoping to 
accomplish this is thus stated: “The call is 
_of God. The work is a spiritual work. 
Much will be said about money and organ- 
ization, and both are needed. But the great 
need is such an apprehension of the unseen 
and eternal as will enable the laymen of the 
.ehurch to readjust their expenditures, put 
-first things first in daily life and become in 
reality citizens of a world kingdom.” 


JAPANESE LEADERS 


A vecent issue of The Friend, published in 

- Honolulu, gives an interesting account of an 
_ evangelistic campaign among Japanese there 
by Mr. Miyagawa, one of Congregational- 

ism’s strongest preachers. Both in the re- 

vival meetings and elsewhere he strongly 

impressed his hearers—to such an extent, 

; indeed, that at a banquet his earnest appeal 


By Prof. Harlan P. Beach 


led many to confession of sin and the en- 
trance upon a new life. At the morning 
meetings for evangelists he spoke most 
effectively upon such  thought-evoking 
themes as History of the Development of 
Theology, Unchangeable Truth, Development 
of the Conception of God, The Conception 
of Christ, and Atonement. America is thus 
receiving back into her bosom the reward 
of her missionary labors in non-Christian 
Japan. 

Dr. Honda, bishop of the three united 
bodies of Methodists in Japan, in a recent 
interview gives some account of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the united Methodist 
Church of that empire. A few points are 
well worth reproducing here. At this early 
stage in the united life the bishop admits 
that “there are three houses, and it is diffi- 
cult to combine the families, making com- 
pounds of their customs and putting all on 
good terms one with another.’’ He reports 
that the spirit of self-support has increased 
already. ‘The characteristic feature of the 
Methodist Church of Japan,’ Dr. Honda 
says, “is to continue the development of the 
characteristic of the Methodist Church itself, 
that is, to value experimental religion and 
to have no other desire than to preach the 


_gospel.... From the point of view of 


organization, unity and fellowship may -be 
another characteristic of the Methodist 
Church; but in Japan, as a matter of fact, 
the Congregational idea is strong, and a 
narrow local spirit is prevalent. It is for 
this reason that true union is difficult to 
accomplish.” The good bishop admits that 
he is no theologian and cannot in this de- 
partment regulate questions of doctrine. 
“There is nothing to do but to wait for 
questions of doctrine to settle\themselyes, or 
to wait for the appearance of some great 
theologian to solve the difficulties. It is my 
aim,” he declares, “to preach experimental 
religion and to develop the desire to serve 
God directly in the spirit of loyalty to 
Christ. . . . Since our theological schools 
are like normal schools, it is a question 
whether it is well to teach the higher sub- 
jects as is done in a university. Would not 
much of such learning be indigestible? and, 
moreover, is it not inexpedient to argue 
difficult questions in theology from the pul- 
pit?’ Apparently the Methodists have a 
wise leader for such a people. 


AN ANTI-INFANTICIDE MOVEMENT 


Locate the Chaco Indians, if your geog- 
raphy enables you so to do. Their Para- 
guayan-Argentina habitat, the Gran Chaco, 
signifies “great riches,’ but that does not 
prevent the Indians from frightful indul- 
gence in infanticide, When the representa- 
tives of the South American Missionary 
Society first came among them, the children 
born of a marriage numbered seven or eight, 
of whom rarely more than one was allowed 
to grow to adult age. After twelve years of 
teaching, families of from three to five chil- 
dren are common, and among converts in- 
fanticide is utterly done away. To add 
emphasis to the word of exhortation, the 
plan has recently come into use of publicly 
decorating with garlands women who have 
preserved the lives of a family of not less 
than four. The missionaries have also given 
a sheep for each child, the wool to be the 
perquisite of the mother, the sheep to be 
allowed to increase until the children reach 
a certain age, when the progeny accruing 
helps them toward a start in life. And this 
scheme did not originate with the present 


occupant of the White House either; Brit- 
ish missionaries are the patentees. 


JOHN R. MOTT AFIELD 


Mr. Mott is spending the winter among 
the students of Hurope, and in investigations 
connected with the Commission of the Edin- 
burgh World Missionary Conference having 
to do with making the gospel known to all 
the world. Students of Oxford and London 
were wonderfully moved by his strong ad- 
dresses and appeals. At the last three meet- 
ings for London students, 115 of them 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. The 
largest meetings, however, were those con- 
nected with missions. At Royal Albert Hall 
the, climax was reached when he and other 
speakers faced an eager audience of 10,000 
people, representing the missionary forces 
of England. His labors among Scandina- 
vian students, beginning Jan. 24, will be a 
distinct aid, both from the evangelistic and 
the missionary viewpoint. 


EX ORIENTE LUX 


A professor in the Yale Law School told 
me recently that the best account by far of 
German law is found in the translation of 
the Code into English by a Chinese who has 
taken a postgraduate course in Germany. 
And now come two pamphlets in German by 
another Chinese, Mr. Chiu, one of which has 
already reached a third edition in Germany’s 
capital, where the author is studying for his 
Ph. D. and effectively speaking for the Ber- 
lin Hvangelical Missionary Society. 

The title of the most popular of the 
pamphlets is, ‘An Examination of the Effects 
of Civilization, Ethics and the Christian Gos- 
pel in China.” Not having seen it, I give 
part of a review of it written by a compe- 
tent judge of its merits, Mr. Chiu examines 
the present movements in the Chinese Hm- 
pire and shows how the country has been 
the possessor for centuries of a high civiliza- 
tion and of theoretical morality, as well as 
a sort of theosophical religion in the teach- 
ings of Lao Tzu. He states that China is 
now desirous of the best elements of West- 
ern progress and would even welcome a large 
amount of Western ethical thought. Yet 
this, he declares, is not enough, 'The Chi-. 
nese heart longs for something else. Con- 
sciousness of sin is as keen there as in the 
Occident, and he pleads that nothing except 
an evangelical presentation of the person 
and work of Christ will save the Chinese. 
Mr. Chiu, while expressing his indebtedness 
to Ritschl, does not believe that his theology 
is sufficient to win China for Christ. 

Another point of view is that of a Chi- 
nese pastor which I translate from Die 
Hvangelischen Missionen for November. 
“Five winds are today sweeping over China. 
The first comes from the Hast. That is 
Japanese influence, which does not amount 
to much in my opinion. It brings only the 
imitation of Occidental culture. The second 
is the West wind, which is the ideas of 
Europe and America. The third is the 
North wind, which blows down from Russia, 
bringing the cold breath of cruelty. But 
the South wind is soft and gentle; it is the 
gospel. Then there is the fifth, the whirl- 
wind; that is, the faithless ones among our 
catechists and teachers. Snbject to all these 
stands the present-day church.” The fig- 
ure suggests that of the early Christians, 
who called part of the church “nave,” i. ¢., 
ship, wherein they outrode the blasts, secure 
because Jesus was in their midst. God 
save China from all disturbing winds! 
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Permanent Gains from Chapman Campaigns 


A Group of Testimonies from Different Cities 


Im View of the fact that Dr. Chapman 


number ef men in different parts of 


RGR WeTiengs im your city? (2) Whai svone 


The rep 


Decided Gains in Membership = 
and Interest 


ms for the six 
Years, with this ques- 
en in mind. I find 
ne hint of inferiority. 
in apparent genuine 
mess, or valve to the 
church, on the part of 
the results of the 
ial services. In oth 
words, we hare, as a 
result of the Chap- 
man meetings, a sroup 
of members over three 
times @S numerous ss 
the additions of other 
years and of equal 
average worth. 

Second, we are 
reaping the advantsse 
of the special interest 
in increased attend- 
ance at the services. 
notably in Bible 
school and midweek 
service, also in the 
anfigurable but vita! 
interest in the real thines of ch 

The a suggestion I have 
this: it is almost 2 scientificsll 
ene y that a church geis 
special meetings what it puts 
“With what messure re mete. 
measured unto you.” 

Pell River, Mass. Crazenxce F. Swt 


Evangelism Dignified: Foes 
of am a Won 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 


Church Workers Increased: 
Good Will ds wai 


to its rightfal stous asa 8 factor in the The frien sm everywhere Men Awak cra ek ss 
development of the Church snd in the foster- are rejoicing to ead a Chap- Men Awa ened ; a Together 


ing of civie righteousness. Questionable man Campsi ; ejoicing, in many some Petits 
methods in evangelistic efforts have certainly cases, at | is based upon a personal 
brought te a low degree the name of “eran- Knowle of the methods used and an abid- 


gelist." The Chapman meetings have cor ing confidence in the remarkable sroup of the ointhnnt held in 
rected this to a large extent in our city. men are for the work, and cannot be the direction of the 
Men and women whose influence counts for counted the unintelligent manif ion of but thst the churches 
much have been won from indifference and fondness for “outdated forms.™ 3 
even opposition te the Church. so thst ther Although a full year has elapsed, it is 
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ble of regret has been expressed over partici- 
pation in the movement, We have not been 
complied to apologize tor erratic preaching 
or Cheap sensationalism, 

The work of the men assigned to us, Rev. 
, %. Gray and Mr, C, ¥F. Allen, has met 
with enthusiastic approval, The pastors 
ave a unit in declaring that their churches 
have been strengthened, and our own church 
has been benefited in many ways. We had 
felt that we were on the up-grade hefore 
the meetings began, so that one might say 
they gave us such added impetus that we 
are many degrees higher than we would have 
been at this time, 

There is a noticeable quickening of the 
spirit of cordiality and good will among the 
people, many who have lingered on the out- 
gkirts of the church life have moved into the 
conter, and some “hbacksliders’ have been 
veaimed, Aside from the winning of new 
souls, perhaps the most gratifying result has 
been the awakening among the men of the 
church, New voices are heard in our prayer 
meeting, and «4 fine body of new recruits for 
spiritual service have taken places in the 
yanks, Our congregations are larger than 
before, We are maintaining, in connection 
with our vesper service, an after-meeting for 
mon which would not have been possible but 


for the meetings, On Jan, 6 we received 
fifty-one into the church, thirty:three on 
confession, More will follow at the March 


COMMUBION, 

The only advice J am moved to give to 
entering such movements is, keep 
We are sure that the largest con- 
local cause for our success was the 
spirit of unity in the churches. Dividing 
eviticiain and petty vivaley were. conspieu- 
ously absent, 

Tiuthand, Vt, W, Wi. Sprexcy, 

Lastor Congregational Church. 


churches 
Logo, 
tributing 


Evangelistic Note More 
Frequent 


The Simultaneous Campaign in Vhiladel- 
phia was an object lesson in the power of 
church federation on a large seale, in the 
specific work of evangeliam, It enlisted the 
achive co-operation of such distinguished lay- 
men as Mr, John Converse, Mr, John Wana- 
maker and «a host of others, because it was 
businesslike and the nearest approach to 
something adequate, 

A. conservative estimate was that 80,000 
people heard the gospel daily, duving the six 
weeks of the meetings, Besides the number 
of converts, estimated at more than 10,000, 
the best vesul(s have been in the reaetions, 
Nhe evangelistic note has found ite way into 
many pulpits, and the evangelistic atmos. 
phere remains in many churehes, Many a 
church member has been lifted out of his 
sarcophagus, the imunmy folds iunwound, 
only to disclose a veal flesh and blood arti 
ole, Ttecaleitiante have been diveeted in the 
exercise of (hely special gifts, The zeal of 
many good people hana been quickened, and 
more than one ehureh has found itself, 
One choreh without a pastor organized a 
band of seventy personal workers, who are 
nellvely at work today. Many groups of 
churches have combined this fall in series 
of gospel meetings condueted by the pastora 
(hempelves or by an outside evangelist, 
Local option sentiment has been stimulated, 
and the minority, closely banded for civie 
service, have been greatly heartened, 

With the experience of other cities to 
guide, Hoston certainly ought to improve on 
anything, yel allempted, for the simultane. 
ous iden ia flexible and eapable of great 
development, Out of the campaign in Bor. 
fon there should iasue something like «a 
permanent federation to ferret out every 
wichurched man, woman and ehild and pre. 
sent the evangel systematically the year 
round, through Bible workers and special 
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ists. This would be an adequate following 
up of the meetings and be a step in advance 
of anything hitherto attempted. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cc. L. Kxoss, 
Pastor Central Congregational Church. 


More Aggressiveness, Greater 
Influence 


The permanent results from the Chap- 
man Campaign in Providence are great and 
varied. While I deprecate the tendency to 
magnify the importance of large gains in the 
mesabership of the churches, yet in this re- 
spect the campaign will not be found want- 
ing. When the Year-Book reports have 
been made up for 1908, that will be found 
true of the denominations as a whole which 
was reported by the presiding elder of the 
Methodist Church in this district—namely 
that the enrollment of members and proba- 


tioners “has not been equaled in many a 
year.” The gain, however, is obvious in 
other ways. There is a more aggressive 


spirit in the churches. The ministers and 
leading workers in the several centers know 
and respect one another better than they did 
before. And the ministers of the city feel 
that their influence and their hold upon their 
people have been strengthened. 

As to suggestions for the success of the 
work in Boston—let the pastors plunge right 
in, Get your officers and leading members 
to follow your example. Jf they hesitate, 
persuade them, but do not rebuke them. 
Determine that your Sunday school, at least, 
shall reap a harvest. FEnlist the officers and 
teachers and make room for a decision day 
appeal that is tactful, warm-hearted and 
winsome, With the right spirit backed up 
by earnest and hearty endeavor, permanent 
gaing ave sure to be registered, 

Providence, R. J. Jases %, McConne.y, 

Union Church. 


Get Ready, Get into It, Get 
Busy Afterward 


It is a privilege I appreciate to say a 
few words in regard to the Chapman Cam- 
paign in Winnipeg and in Philadelphia. 
The results of an evangelistic campaign are 
altogether in proportion to what ministers 
and congregations put into it. The simulta- 
neous method possesses many and decided 
advantages over others, the chief of which 
is that it emphasizes and utilizes the exist- 


ing organizations, and thus strengthens 
them and venders them more effective for 


service during the services and afterwards. 

The first gveat essential in entering a cam- 
paign is caveful preparation. There must 
he an entire cleaving of the decks or, to 
change the figure, the evangelistic campaign 
must be given vight of way over every en- 
gagement, congregational, social, personal, 
as far as consistent with duty. By prayer, 
by special preaching and by businesslike or- 
ganization, pastor and people should get 
themselves ready for special work. 

During the campaign the closest attention 
and supervision to the work of the various 
committees should be given. Certain re- 
sults should be seized at once and every 
reasonable effort made to infuse into them 
(he element of permanence, Vor instance, 
where Christian men have been quickened, 
they should be linked at once to service; 
where men have been converted they should 
he associated with the church and with 
Christian work; where an entrance to a 
home has been effected that should be at 
once followed up, and so on throughout the 
whole range of Christian effort. 

Again, as to following up. This is per- 
haps of even greater importance than is the 
work of preparation, for sometimes a con- 
evegilion inadequately prepared and imper- 


fectly organized, when shocked into life by 
the spiritual impact of an evangelistic cam- 
paign, can secure great and permanent re- 
sults by an eager, wise and well-organized 
campaign of following up. This part of the 
work is the most difficult, for it is with the 
unskilled and unobserving almost impossible 
to distinguish between what is necessarily 
evanescent and what ought to be permanent 
in the way of results. There should be the 
frank expectation that mere excitement, 
tense emotion and that exuberance of spirits 
which always and necessarily accompany a 
powerful spiritual awakening must subside, 
sometimes to the point of disappearance, and 
these ought to be distinguished from perma- 
nent results. 

There are certain effects that should not 
fade. A new sense of the high mission of 
the church to the community, to the country, 
to the world. A new and dignified sense of 
responsibility for the church member, toward 
his church and toward the world outside. 
An alluring vision of glad and triumphant 
Christian living. A new estimate of the 
power of the gospel to change human lives. 
A new loyalty on the part of both minister 
and congregation to each other, and a new 
joy in their mutual work. ; 

All these results do not follow in every 
congregation, but they all ought to appear 
in communities where the conditions of suc- 
cess have been observed. The conditions: 
may be summarized in these three sugges- 
tions: 

Get ready for the campaign. 

Get right into the campaign. 

Get busy after the campaign. 

Thus God can use you. 

Winnipeg, Man. CrAarLtes W. Gorpon. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 15 


Mrs. 8S. B. Capron presided. Wer Bible 
topic was, “The God of the universe is the 
God of the individual.” At Mrs. Capron’s. 
suggestion, those present mentioned the 
names of many missionaries in whom they 
were especially interested and for whom 
they would like to pray. Prayer, led by 
Mrs. Lamson, included all who had been: 
mentioned and others who might have been. 
Mrs. W. H. Williams of Winsted, Ct., gave 
what is not often mentioned as a reason for 
being interested in foreign missions, because 
she had not the grace to become a foreign 
missionary herself. <A letter was read from 
Miss Ellen W. Catlin, who left America the 
middle of September and reached her desti- 
nation, Hlarpoot, Turkey, the last day of 
November. She writes of visits to Smyrna 
and Constantinople; of the overland journey 
in Turkey between three and four hundred 
miles, a distance which an express train 
would cover in less than a day, but which 
with her mode of traveling required two 
weeks. Her testimony with regard to the 
missionary circle is what is apt to be given 
of any station to which a missionary goes— 
“one of the most delightful to be found any-- 
where.” 

A letter recently received from Mrs. 
Ifazen of Madura gave a pitiful tale of the- 
increased price of rice and the necessity of 
denying the privileges of the boarding school 
to Hindu boys unless they can afford to pay 
two rupees a month. 


English Baptists, too, are settling their: 
accounts with the Welsh revival. Their nor-- 
mal annual increase in membership is about 
8,000. In 1905, the year of the revival, their- 
net gain was nearly 81,000. In 1907 the net: 
loss was 4,804, and last year it was 5,869.. 
Their total membership in Great Britain and! 
Treland is 424,009, 


‘, 1 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Song of Love 


Now the purple night is past, 

Now the moon more faintly glows, 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 
' Roses on thy breast, a rose. 

Now the kisses are all done, 

Now the world awakes anew; 

Now the charméd hour is gone— 

‘Let not love go, too. 


When old winter, creeping nigh, 
Sprinkles raven hair with white, 
Dims the brightly glancing eye, 
Laughs away the dancing light, 
Roses may forget their sun, 
Lilies may forget their dew, 
Beauties perish, one by one— 
Let not love go, too. 


Palaces and towers of pride 
Crumble year by. year away: 
Creeds, like robes, are laid aside, 
Even our very tombs decay! 
When the all-conquering moth and rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through, 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go, too. 


Kingdoms melt away like snow, 

Gods are spent like wasting flames, 
Hardly the new peoples know 

Their divine, thrice-worshiped names! 
At the last great hour of all, 

When Thou makest all things new, 
Father, hear Thy children call— 

Let not love go, too. 

—Alfred Noyes. 


Martyr Grace 


“T don’t want to pose as a martyr,” said 
a worried house-mother, ‘‘but I confess I do 
pray for martyr grace every blessed morn- 
ing! I need it!” A silently sympathetic 
observer could well credit the confession. 
It was Monday morning, and anything that 
* faty lively youngsters could do to put a 
“house out of order over Sunday had been 
thoroughly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
“Dyin’ would be easy!” grumbled a usually 
good-tempered “Mammy,” when the children 
of her foster-care had been unusually trying. 
“Tt’s livin’ that’s hard!’ These are the 
extravagances of a worried moment; few of 
us seriously compare ourselves with the 
“early Christians” in point of trial. And 
yet there is a sense in which martyr grace 
is just the right word for the kind of Chris- 
tian temper we are needing. Its essence is 
the willing spirit that made them “court the 
eross and flame.” There is nothing to hin- 
der taking up common, everyday toils and 
trials in just that willing spirit. No good 
workman thinks of running a machine, the 
parts of which are rusty or gritty with dust. 
What rust and dust are to its mechanism, 
that distaste and revolt of spirit are to all 
our service. Not only is the work badly 
done, but we ourselves are disastrously worn 
-in the process. It is the same with suffer- 
ing. To accept a trial is almost to rob it 
of its power to hurt us.- It is the willing 
spirit—the martyr grace—that makes all 
trial easy. Surely no one will deny that 


“More than wartyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
That daily toils and ills require.’ 


We experienced great difficulty in keeping 
track of bills, receipts and other important 


household papers until we got an indexed . 


letter file, such as is used in offices. Now, 
when question arises concerning a bill, it is 


quickly settled by producing the file. These 
are inexpensive and occupy very little room. 
—Harper’s Bazar. j 


Suggestion and the Child 


BY REY. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


Since the appearance of my article on 
Psychotherapy and Pastoral Work, in which 
reference was made to the treatment of 
vicious and degenerate children, a large 
number of letters have been received from 
ministers, teachers and parents asking how 
children might be treated by suggestion and 
cured of their bad habits. 

First, I would say to my correspondents 
that it is vastly more important to under- 
stand the place of suggestion in the normal 
than in the abnormal life of the child. The 
impression seems to have gone abroad that 
suggestion is used only to cure people after 
they have become sick. Before parents learn 
to cure children of their degenerate habits 
by suggestion, they must learn that they are 
often the real cause of the degeneracy of the 
child. The child is by nature extremely sus- 
ceptible to suggestion. EXvery word spoken 
to it is a suggestion, and everything it sees. 
The average parent could not be more skill- 
ful in giving suggestions than he is, if he 
should study in all the clinics of Europe. 

Seldom does a pastor spend an afternoon 
in visiting when he does not hear mothers 
telling, before their children, how nervous the 
little one is, or how stupid and hopeless is 
Martha in her studies, or how bad is John, 
until John really believes he is bad and is 
rather proud of it; Martha believes she is 
stupid and becomes hopeless; and the little 
one is assured that she cannot keep still nor 
sleep because her mother said she could not. 
The mother, without knowing it, has been 
one of the most skillful suggestionists, and 
every one of her suggestions has borne 
fruit in the lives of her children. 

No parent ever has any right to assume 
that a child is stupid, for he can no more 
know when the rebirth of the child, intel- 
lectually, will come than he can know the 
hour of its spiritual rebirth, and to assure 
the child that such an hour can never come 
is to damn him in the beginning to a life of 
stupid existence. The boy may not be 
openly assured that he will never be a 
scholar, but the parent permits himself to 
think it until it gets into the atmosphere of 
the home, so the boy comes to feel it and 
loses hope. 

One of the best places to give suggestions 
is at the dinner-table, when the young ani- 
mal is busy devouring his food, stopping only 
occasionally to hurl at the family some be- 
wildering question or to relate enthusiastic- 
ally some heroic deed of which he has been 
the author. Yet in this hour when the boy 
is off his guard and is so suggestible, what 
‘are the suggestions which are usually pour- 
ing into his ears? Too often they are of 
the nature of petty gossip about the neigh- 
bor, criticism of the church or the minister, 
the worries and troubles of life, or the crime 
and robbery of the business world. 

A literary critic who recently reviewed 
twelve popular novels said he “found in them 
little but perverted sexual relations, cyn- 
icism, cruelty, blasphemy and anarchical 
teachings.”” Yet these are the books that 
we often discuss before our children and 
permit our boys and girls to read—these 
young folks who are as susceptible to sugges- 
tion as the photographic plate to the light. 

The very atmosphere of the home is the 
most powerful suggestion that can possibly 
be given. The father who assumes that all 


the religious teaching must be left for the 
mother, whatever may be his good wishes, is 
daily giving suggestions to his young son 
which nothing else can counterbalance; and 
the mother and father who do not live in 
harmonious and loving relations are daily 
giving vicious suggestions to their children 
which later may bear the pernicious fruits, 
seen with alarming frequency in modern fam- 
ily life. 

It is to a recognition of these funda- 
mental facts that multitudes who are today 
searching magazines and books to learn how 
they may give suggestions to lying or vicious 
children must return. In this subject, like 
all others, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. When those who are eager 
to know how to cure recognize that while 
suggestion may cure a vicious child, it is also 
a suggestion that in the beginning probably 
made him vicious; while suggestion may re- 
store the lying and stealing child, it was 
suggestion which undermined his character 
in the beginning—then they will see that 
the very best treatment is to put a child into 
a home where every suggestion by deed as 
well as by word will be full of holiness, love, 
hope and truth; where every conversation 
will be ennobling, and the very atmosphere 
of the home will be uplifting. 

Much has been written in recent days 
about giving suggestions to children during 
sleep, and some are eagerly snatching at 
this theory as a cure for all the sins of 
childhood, It is the opinion of many of our 
best neurologists and psychologists that far 
too much has been claimed for this theory. 
Suggestion in sleep is not a magic wand 
that can be waved over the sleeping child 
and drive away all its demons of mind and 
body. That there is a great and largely 
unused power in this method is true, but if 
the fascinating theory blinds men to the 
larger fact that every hour the child is hav- 
ing ideas fixed in its mind through sugges- 
tion, we are losing the true gold for a glit- 
tering piece of pyrites of iron. 

Of course we cannot blink the fact that 
there are always degenerate children in the 
world, and much may be done for them by 
suggestion and moral re-education. Large 
numbers are treated successfully in public 
clinics in Paris and by individuals in Lon- 
don for self-abuse, lying, stealing, indolence, 
intemperance and timidity. But apart from 
these extreme cases, the artificial means of 
giving suggestion are not necessary or de- 
sirable. 

There are three conditions in child life 
where the child is especially susceptible to 
suggestion, and these may be utilized to bet- 
ter adyantage than any artificially induced 
conditions. The child is very suggestible 
just when it is falling asleep, when it is at 
play and when for any reason its emotional 
nature is at a high pitch, as when it is 
responding to the love and sympathy of the 
mother. The kindergarten system is based 
upon the principle of suggestion given 
through play. The susceptibility of the 
child to suggestion when it is being placed 
in its bed, or when some personal service is 
being done for it which calls forth its grati- 
tude, is well known to every parent. 

The parent who commits to a servant the 
entire care of a child and hence loses the 
constant opportunity for personal service, 
not only sacrifices the most susceptible 
hours, but gives the child into the influence 
of one whose suggestions, as a rule, are not 
what we would like to have. That parent 
who fails to put the child to bed and throw 
about it, when falling asleep, the highest 
and holiest influences, misses the best op- 
portunity for molding the young life. 
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Late 


My father brought somebody up, 
To show us all, asleep. 

They came as softly up the stairs 
As you could creep. 


They whispered in the doorway there, 
And looked at us awhile. : 
I had my eyes shut up; but I 
Could feel him smile. 


I shut my eyes up close, and lay 
As still as I could keep; 
Because I knew he wanted us 
To be asleep. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, in The Book 
of the Little Past. 


Shoes for Baby 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There was once a postmaster in Arizona 
who for three weeks shook his head every 
time he emptied the Overland mail sack. He 
felt in a way responsible for the contents 
of that bag. Day after day came little Beth 
Allard asking the same question, receiving 
the same reply. 

“Ts there a package for Mrs. Allard?” 


“No, Beth, not today. Beats all how 
slow they are in Chicago.” 
If the postmaster hadn’t known that 


Beth's mother had sent for Baby’s shoes, he 
might not have been so interested. You see 
he made out the money order and Mrs. 
Allard told him her little son must have 
white shoes. There was to be a baby show 
in the village, and every infant for miles 
around had been invited. 

The Allard baby wasn’t pretty—Beth was 
the only one in the family who hoped for the 
beauty prize; but his smile was winsome. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Mother. 
“We'll have Baby dainty from top to toe, 
and possibly the judges will agree that he is 
the best-natured baby in town.” 

Aunt Alice made Baby’s dress and 
Grandma sent the bonnet from New York. 
Two weeks passed before Beth began her 
regular trips to the post office in quest of 
the shoes. 

At last, the very day before the baby 
show, the postmaster smiled. He went to 
meet the little girliwhen he saw her coming 
down the dusty road. 

“Here it is, Sis, here it is! 
than never!” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed the child. 

It is doubtful if any little girl in Arizona 
ran faster the next few minutes than Beth 
Allard, with her brother’s shoes in a box. 

Baby joined the family in exclamations of 
delight over the shoes, He evidently con- 
sidered them good enough to eat, and 
straightway stuck one in his mouth. 

“No, no, Baby!” Sister remonstrated. 
“Baby mustn't spoil pretty shoes! Beth 
put them away! No, no!” 

It was all the same to Baby whatever 
happened. When Beth took the shoes, he 
laughed and said, “All gone, all gone!” He 
was such a good-natured little fellow. 

About four o’clock that afternoon Aunt 
Alice saw the Japanese puppy chewing 
something small into bits. It was one of 
Baby's white shoes! No use talking about 
how the puppy managed to get the precious 
thing. It was ruined. 

At first Beth cried hard and violently. 
Then she said her prayers. If one of the 
family had been willing to go on a railway 
journey for new shoes, it was too late. 
There was no big city within a day’s ride 
from that little village in Arizona where 
one could be sure of finding infants’ white 
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shoes for sale. That was why Beth’s 
mother wished that her small daughter 
would not pray for shoes. She said nothing, 
however, and Beth continued her prayers. 
So great was the child’s faith, she expected 
to see a pair of white shoes on the doorstep 
next morning, 

“Did you hope to have them drop from 
the sky?” Aunt Alice demanded. 

“Stranger things have happened,” 
replied. 

Soon after breakfast Mother asked Beth 
to take care of Baby for an hour. 

“Choo-choo ears,’ suggested Baby. 

Every one Jaughed but Beth. She was 
too broken-hearted at the thought of allow- 
ing Baby to take his place among other in- 
fants, arrayed in a pair of old black slippers, 
to see fun in anything. Baby meant that he 
wished to be taken down by the canyon to 
see the Overland cross the trestle. 

“Choo-choo cars—choo-choo cars,” insisted 
the little fellow. 

“T suppose it doesn’t make any difference 
where we go,’ was the reply. ‘“Sister’ll get 
your cart.” 

Although feeling utterly forsaken, Beth 
continued her prayer for white shoes. When 
the Overland whistled in the distance and 
the whistle echoed and re-echoed through 
the mountain passes, Beth knelt behind a 
big rock and prayed for white shoes, while 
Baby waved both hands and feet in his ex- 
citement. 

The ‘“choo-choo cars’ were coming— 
Baby’s greatest joy in life. Slower and 
slower came the monster engine, “puff—puff 
—puff,’” as if it feared to cross the awful 
eanyon. ‘“Puff—puff—puff—choo-choo”’ — 
carefully it seemed to feel its way across the 
trestle, followed by the long train. Many 
and many a time Baby and Beth had watched 
the Overland go East and waved their hands 
at passengers. ; 

Baby Brown happened to be on that par- 
ticular Overland. He was going to Phila- 
delphia to see his aristocratic grandmother. 
In Philadelphia babies wear shoes. Baby 
Brown was two years old and had never in 
his life worn a pair of shoes. He was a 
California infant, strong and well; had 
slept outdoors from the day of his birth. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Brown, “it 
would shock his grandmother if we let him 
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go barefooted in Philadelphia.” 

Therefore white shoes and white stock- 
ings were purchased in Los Angeles. The 
little rebel wouldn’t wear them. The morn- 
ing of the baby show Mrs. Brown had been 
trying to induce her wee son to try on the 
shoes. A 

“Pretty shoes,’ she coaxed, adding other 
bits of truth by way of convincing reluctant 
Master Baby. 

When the Overland reached the canyon 
trestle, Baby Brown thought of a way out 
of his difficulty. Quick as a flash he tossed 
both shoes through the open window and 
shouted gleefully because one hit a little 
girl in the face. 


Ever so many Arizona mothers were dis- 
appointed and surprised that afternoon when 
prizes were awarded. They admitted that 
Baby Allard was entitled to consideration 
as best-natured baby, -but how the judges 
ever gave him first prize in the beauty com- 
petition was more than they could under- 
stand. 

“It must have been his smile,” 
Mother. 

“And 


said 


it was the shoes that made him 
smile,” added Beth. “He kept saying: 
‘Choo-choo-cars! Choo-choo! Shoe hit Sis- 
ter!’ Then how he would laugh !” 

“No wonder the judges couldn’t resist that 
smile,” remarked Aunt Alice. “They really 
believed, I suppose, that our baby was the 
prettiest one at the show.” 


Who William Is 


When William clears the table 

And carries out each plate, : 
And piles the cups and saucers, 

He says his name is Kate! 


And when he dons his overcoat 
And mits and leggings trim, 

And sallies forth to carry wood, ~ 1.7 
Why, then, his name is Jim! ss 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 
To promenade upon the street, 
He’s William Horace Dwight! 
—Little Men and Women. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
Snowflake Feet 


BY REY. E. H, BYINGTON 


Often have you listened to the rain- 
drops patter on the roof or beat against 
the window panes. Sometimes they come 
down quite noisily. Their brothers, the 
hailstones, make even more of a com- 
motion and hurt when they hit; but still 
other members of the sky family, that 
come to us from the clouds, are very 
quiet. These are the snowflakes. 

How gently they come down, never 
hurting any one with their fall, and how 
silently! Sometimes they keep coming 
all night, and millions jump from the sky 
to the earth so quietly that you do not 
know it until daylight. 

You will find the same difference in 
footsteps. There are the thunder feet, 


and when their owners come into’ the 
house, you can hear them banging along. 
There are the wind feet, that make every- 


thing shake as they step, even causing 
the whole house to quiver. The hailstone 
feet are the ones that keep hitting, and 
hurt the floor, and the carpet and the 
furniture. The rain feet keep up a per- 


’petual patter, until they tire those who 


hear them; but the snowflake feet, how 
pleasant they are! They come down softly, 
so quietly that you do not hear them. 
No one at work is disturbed, no headache 
is made worse, no damage wrought. 

Mothers have snowflake feet, especially 
when they move around at night. Fathers 
and girls sometimes have them, but boys 
less often. If some one is asleep, or sick, 
or in trouble, better put on your snow- 
flake shoes. No, in the house always 
have them on, and in chureh and in 
school. When you play outdoors, you 
might take them off. 
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Robert Burns: 1759-1909 


‘he one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birthday of Burns comes next Mon- 
day. There is not room here to study his 
poems. Perhaps we may do better if we 
make this the time to begin to read them. 

The best introduction to the heart of 
Robert Burns that I know is not an essay, 
but a poem of Whittier’s entitled, Burns: 
On Receiving a Sprig of Heather in Blos- 
som. You remember how he begins: ; 


“The minstrel and the heather, 
The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of live together.” 


And you recall those later tender lines: 


“Q’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 
I saw the Man uprising; 

No longer common or unclean, 
The child of God’s baptizing. 


“Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “Bonnie Doon” but tarry, 

Blot out the epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary.” 


Tf one has never read anything at all of 
Burns, let him first read Tam 0’ Shanter, 
reading it aloud to catch the swing of 
its rollicking humor. Burns’s fondness of 
nature may best be enjoyed in To a Moun- 
tain Daisy and To a Mouse. His manliest 
note is struck in Bannockburn, The Twa 
Dogs and For a’ That and a’ That. His 
matchless poems of love of home are The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night and Hpistle to 
Davie, a Brother Poet. The best ten of his 
songs—if I may be bold enough to say— 
are: 


There Was a Lass; Jo Anderson, my Jo; 
The Posie; The Banks 0’ Doon; Afton 
Water; A Red, Red Rose; O Wert Thou 
in the Cauld Blast; Green Grow the Rashes 
O; Highland Mary; To Mary in Heaven; 
‘A Rosebud by My Early Walk. 


There is no life in all history, not even 
in the Bible, unless it be that of David 
(who was perhaps a Hebrew Burns), that 
speaks a more touching lesson to young 
people than the life of Robert Burns. The 
poet knew what that lesson was, and in 
several of his poems he speaks it himself. 
Among these are Address to the Unco’ 
Guid, Farewell to Nancy and Bpistle to a 
Young Friend. 

Another American poet, Longfellow, has 
summed up the message of Burns: 


“Its _master-chords 
Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood, 
Its discords but an interlude 
- Between the words.” 


The Poem Competition 


Some delightful answers have come in 
response to my questions as to the meaning 
of certain famous lines of poetry. 


va 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


1. Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 


Helen L. Hubbard of Sunderland, Mass., 
answers: “I see a modest girl with dim 
(light) violet eyes wide open gazing into 
mine, and I think she makes a much sweeter 
picture than Juno, who glances at me 
coquettishly from beneath her half-closed 
lids. In other words, a modest girl is much 
sweeter than a coquette.” 

Anna Marie Dibble of Perry, N. Y., 
thinks otherwise of Juno: “The lids of 
Juno’s eyes are sweet because, with lovely 
lashes laden, they half conceal and half re- 
veal the eyes of one who, in classic lore, 
was of too pure eyes to behold impurity. 
‘Violets dim’ are sweeter still because 
nothing is nearer to nature’s heart.” 

Rachel M. Clarke of Whitneyville, Ct., 
adds: “This description means violets com- 
pared as to appearance and in the next line 
compared as to fragrance with ‘Cytherea’s 
breath. Juno was considered a stainless 
character, and the flowers are also consid- 
ered pure and modest. The violet’s petals 
represent eyelids and the little center the 
eye. I do not think they are more alike in 
being ‘dim,’ but a violet always seems dim 
and honest, like eyes.” 

It may be of interest to quote Hudson’s 
note on this passage: “The beauties of 
Greece tinged their eyelids of an obscure 
violet color by means of some unguent. But 
I suspect the sweetness of Juno’s eyelids, as 
Shakespeare conceived them, was in the 
look. Much the same sweetness is ascribed 
to the sleeping Imogen’s eyelids: “These 
windows—white and azure—laced with blue 
of heaven’s own tinct.’ Probably violets are 
called dim because their color is soft and 
tender, not bold and striking. (‘Golden,’ 
for daffodils, just before, was the word 
which would set off violets ‘dim.’) Or the 
epithet may have reference to the shyness 
of that flower, as in Wordsworth, ‘A violet 
by a mossy stone, half hidden from the 
eye.’ ” 


2. I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills. 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 


Rachel Clarke explains: “ ‘That above’ 
means like that great Heart above us. It 
thrills with rapture because of the great 
loyalty one feels for one’s country.” 

But Grace Pennock of Grafton, Vt., 
thinks “ ‘That above’ means the joy which 
fills the heart of the saint in heaven. His 
‘heart with rapture thrills’ when he thinks 
of this beautiful country of his where all 
are free at last, though liberty was gained 
at great cost.” 


3. Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
Thee, 
In whose heart are the ways of them. 


Says Paul D. Dingwell of Amesbury, 
Mass., “Blessed is the man whose strength 
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is in Jehovah and whose heart is filled with 
thoughts of pilgrimage (or to Zion).” 

Anna Dibble has a similar thought: 
“Ways’ means ‘highways’ to Zion’; see 
American Revised Version. The highways 
to Zion are in his worshipful heart.” 

Let me add that Dr. Richard G. Moulton 
explains this, “The road to Zion runs 
through their heart.” 


4. Music pours on mortals 
lis beautiful disdain. 


Helen Hubbard says, “Music cares not 
whether its listeners appreciate it or not— 
it only seeks to make its own melody.” 

Anna Dibble thinks: ‘The lines are writ- 
ten. as a question, therefore it is a question 
whether music pours on mortals its beauti- 
ful disdain. Even if it does, a beautiful 
disdain takes all the sting from what might 
seem a well-deserved contempt for those who 
have no ear or will to hear.” 

Paul Dingwell writes, ‘““Music has power 
to pour its disdain on a person as much as 
it has power, as in Hdward McDowell's 
music, to make us hear the ocean and the 
thunder and the breakers.” 

Grace Pennock thinks, “Music feels or 
shows disdain at the inability of human 
minds to understand it.” 

Perhaps a closer reading of the poem, 
The World-Soul, from which these lines 
are taken, will show a still closer meaning. 
Emerson is enumerating the nobler influ- 
ences that ought to uplift us from our base 
politics, business and self-seeking. Of these 
are the stranger “of noble guise,” “woman’s 
pleading eéyes,” “a flashing sunbeam in at 
the window pane,” and then music which 
pours, like sunshine, its beauty and—alas !— 
its disdain for us in our baseness. 

5. Although many tried at the repunc- 
tuation of the old lines from Ralph Roister 
Doister, only one was perfectly accurate. 
Frances H. Tenney of St. Albans, Vt., was 


the one. Here is her version: 

“Sweet mistress, whereas I love you, nothing 
at all 

Regarding your substance and riches; chief 
of all 

For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and 
wit ; 


I commend me unto you; never a whit 
Sorry to hear report of your good welfare.” 


The prize is awarded to Anna Marie 
Dibble of Perry, N. Y. 


The Poet Laureateship Open 


It is understood that “the seats of the 
mighty” Grandees of the Firelight Club 
are bestowed for only one year. Accordingly 
the poet laureateship for 1909 is now open 
and a competition is announced, to which 
all our readers under twenty are invited to 
contribute. Those who won competitions 
last year, are not barred out. Books of 
poetry may be given to those who deserve 
honorable mention. This competition closes 
with the last mail in the month of February. 
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New Bible Helps 


For assistance in preparing Bible readings, 
or the use of the Bible topically, The Chain 
Reference Bible, edited by Rev. Frank C. 
Thompson, D.D. (Chain Reference Bible 
Pub. Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y.), provides a 
new and original system of marginal refer- 
ences linked each to each in a “chain.” 
Topics are printed in the broad margins, and 
instead of a confusing group of lettered ref- 
erences, the student finds a system which 
will enable him to move in orderly sequence 
when pursuing passages on a certain subject 
or person. A subject index is a very useful 
feature, and it embodies all the marginal 
subjects and texts. The text is that of the 
Authorized Version, and the old chapter 
headings are retained, together with some 
interpretations not in accord with modern 
scholarship, notably in the Song of Solo- 
mon. The form is elegant and serviceable— 
thin paper, Alaska seal binding, with Den- 
nison marginal index. 

For those who cannot afford or have not 
shelf room for the larger Bible dictionaries 
in several volumes, The Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, in a single, not too unwieldy 
volume, will appeal (Dutton. $5.00 net). 
It is edited by Rev. William C. Piercy, with 
the signed collaboration of a number of, for 
the most part, English students of the Bible, 
the majority of whom are in the Wstablished 
Church. Colonel Conder writes many of the 
geographical and archeological articles; Pro- 
fessor Orr of Glasgow and our own Prof. 
G. F. Wright are among the extra-British 
contributors. The articles are brief and 
practical, the scholarly spirit is dominant, 
and the illustrations greatly enrich the text. 

An admirable series of Handy Commen- 
taries is called The Bible for Home and 
School, with Prof. Shailer Mathews as gen- 
eral editor. Its avowed purpose is ‘‘to place 
the results of the best modern Biblical 
scholarship at the disposal of the general 
reader.’ Such a series has been long needed, 
especially for the use of Sunday school 
teachers. The first volume issued is 
Hebrews, edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed 
(Macmillan. 50 cents), about the size of 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools, but more 
attractive in appearance. The text is the 
Revised Version of 1881. Introduction and 
comment are clear and scholarly. The ed- 
itor believes that Barnabas may have been 
the writer of the epistle. The whole argu- 
ment is given. A second volume, valuable 
for students of the International Sunday 
School Lessons, is Acts, by Prof. George H. 
Gilbert. It is more conservative and satis- 
factory than some recently issued. Hach 
volume has a good index of topics and texts. 

Another handy volume commentary of the 
Bible for popular use is The Century Bible, 
of which the volume on Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes and Song of Songs is edited by Prof. 
G. Currie Martin (T. C. and HB. C. Jack, 
Hdinburgh). The text is the Revised Ver- 
sion, the introduction and comments are 
based on the accepted results of modern 
scholarship. The notes, though brief, are 
remarkably satisfactory. All the volumes on 
the New Testament and all but four on the 
Old Testament have been issued. 

The latest volume in The International 
Commentary is on The Book of Esther, by 
Prof, Lewis B. Paton (Seribners. $2.25). 
The commentator believes that “it is doubt- 
ful if even a historical kernel underlies the 
narrative’ of Hsther. “It comes from the 
same age and belongs to the same class of 
literature as the Jewish romances, Daniel, 
Tobit, Judith,’ ete. He concludes that it 
should not have been given a place in the 
Canon of the Old Testament, but left with 
the Apochryphal. writings. The introduc- 


tion is marked by the scholarly ability which 
characterizes the series. 

Ten years ago a volume of Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles, by Prof. H. I. Bosworth, 
was issued from the Y. M. C. A. Press, New 
York, and has since been widely used as a 
text-book in Bible study. In this new edi- 
tion the text is entirely rewritten, the 
detailed treatment of the Bpistles being 
omitted. In part the material used by 
Professor Bosworth in The Congregational- 
ist in the exposition of the Acts for the In- 
ternational Lessons of 1902-03 has been re- 
produced. This is one of the choicest of 
the books for Bible classes published this 
year. 

A surprisingly varied exhibit of the wide 
fields of common life on which the Apostle 
drew to make his teaching plain is St. Paul’s 
Illustrations, by Rev. Robert R. Resker 
(Seribners. 20 cents net). 


American Problems and Character 


A volume of lectures by Professor Royce, 
Race Questions, Provincialism and other 
American Problems (Macmillan. $1.50), 
will delight the thoughtful public. No saner 
words haye been spoken on the race question 
as it exists in our own country, and the 
author’s study of similar conditions in 
Jamaica and the lessons learned there are 
of great value. He reminds us that our 
race problems are not unavoidable, intrinsic, 
but are due to our antipathies. Much space 
is given to developing Professor Royce’s 
favorite conception of the duty of Provin- 
cialism, which is devotion to one’s own com- 
munity together with loyalty to the whole 
country. “The modern world,” he says, “has 
reached the point where it needs, more than 
ever before, the vigorous development of a 
highly organized provincial life.’ Other 
topics are: Some Relations \of Physical 
Training to the Present Problems of Moral 
Education, Certain Limitations of the 
Thoughtful Public in America and The 
Pacific Coast—a psychological study of the 
relations of climate and civilization. Alto- 
gether it is a suggestive and interesting col- 
lection of essays. 

Studies in the American Race Problem, 
by Alfred H. Stone (Doubleday, Page. 
$2.00), is an analysis of one of the most 
powerful forces in the making of history— 
race prejudice, or better, perhaps, the race 
sense. In particular it considers the history 
thus far of the Negro in the United States 
and seeks to discover his capabilities, the 
treatment he should receive and the prospect 
before him. The author is from Mississippi, 
in a district where there is the largest pro- 
portion of colored population in the country. 
He writes without bitterness, we may fairly 
say without prejudice. It is manifest that 
he is the sincere friend of the Negro. He 
knows the people from intimate experience 
as employer and landlord. He believes that 
race prejudice is even stronger in the North 
than in the South, and that the Negro prob- 


‘lem can only be settled in the South without 


outside interference. His experience with 
the Negro is not encouraging as he comes 
into competition with other labor, either 
North or South. Mr. Stone does not propose 
any remedy, nor does he prophesy. But he 
presents a statement of facts, worthy of 
serious consideration. Three papers by Prof. 
Walter F. Wilcox are added at the end of 
the book. 

A unique way of studying American char- 
acter is by reviewing the most important 
descriptions which have been written by 
visiting foreigners, marking the changes of 
criticism as time has passed, and the con- 
clusions which are most common and con- 
stant. This is what John Graham Brooks 


has undertaken in As Others See Us (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). From La Fayette and De 
Tocqueville to Bryce and Munsterberg, over 
fifty authors, including, of course, Dickens 
and Harriet Martineau, are quoted and ana- 
lyzed. The conclusion is that in many ways 
remarkable progress has been made. And 
yet Mr. Brooks is not jubilant. He sees, as 
Bryce did, serious dangers before us, though 
he believes with Bryce and Munsterberg 
that we shall be wise enough to steer safely 
through them. Our supreme need, he says, 
“is to get the really free mind in the realm 
of politics, to enlarge every fearless activity 
of political independence.” Perhaps his 
most important conclusion is that political 
reform is to be expected only as the result of 
business reform and that such reform is 
coming, Like all of Mr. Brooks’s work this 
is well written, informing, cool and sane in 
judgment, and always interesting. 

It might be expected that lectures deliy- 
ered in Copenhagen by Nicholas Murray 
Butler on The American as He Is (Mac- 
millan. $1.00) would not be lacking in 
eulogy. His enthusiasm may be forgiven, 
however, and for the most part what he 
says concerning American character and 
ideals, our respect for the intellectual life, 
our self-reliance and conservatism is true. 


Some Readable Stories 


There is a game, more common in less 
frivolous and self-conscious days, in which 
a story was improvised by a group of friends, 
one beginning and others in turn carrying 
it on to the end of plot or patience. Some- 
thing like this is attempted in The Whole 
Family, a Novel by Twelve Authors (Har- 
per. $1.50). It must have been amusing for 
the twelve, and the result belongs among the 
curiosities of literary craftsmanship. Mr. 
Howells sketches the situation in a delight- 
ful initial chapter of characterization. Mary 
I. Wilkins Freeman follows, with a revela- 
tion of the maiden aunt which is a little 
masterpiece. But after these beginnings the 
interest is mainly in the unconscious or self- 
conscious mannerisms of the others. Mr. 
Henry James, for example, if he be not 
engaged in delicately burlesquing his own 
eccentricities, is more than ever like a frog 
making his way through a thicket with a 
stone tied to his leg. The book is amusing; 
the story falls away into absurdities. We 
wish Mr. Howells might have developed 
what he so humorously and incisively began. 
The illustrations by Alice Barber Stevens 
are better worth while than most of the 
book. 

Three Girls and a Hermit, by Dorothea 
Conyers (Dutton. $1.50), reminds one 
pleasantly of Charles Lever. A trio of lively 
Irish maidens determine to break away from 
their quiet home life. So they take a house 
in a hunting country, and many sorrows they 
endure, buying horses and combatting social 
prejudice against unchaperoned girls. But 
it makes an amusing Irish comedy, and the 


-Hermit, an old friend, rescues them from the 


plight into which their innocence and igno- 
rance brought them. We leave all three on 
the verge of matrimony. ie 

A quiet, pleasantly written story, rather 
misrepresented by its slangy title, is Hilary 
on Her Own, by Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
(Baker & Taylor. $1.50). Hilary is the 
daughter of an English country gentleman. 
As no member of the family pursues any 
gainful occupation and the income is limited, 
she tires of the petty monotony of maintain- 
ing their social position. There is a realistic 
flavor in the account of her effort to gain a 
living wage in the whirlpool of London. 
Matrimony, however, soon ends her struggles 
with employers and boarding houses, 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church’ 


Her Life Threatened from 
Without 


Point out first that Jesus had died a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Church, and all his dis- 
ciples were members of it. They observed 
its rites and worshiped in the temple daily, 
as other Jews did (Acts 3: 1), but they 
already formed a company by ‘themselves. 
Show that they were distinguished from 
other members by two things. The first 
was by baptism. John had proposed a new 
society, to reform the nation and deliver it 
from Rome, initiation into it being by bap- 
tism, signifying that those who received it 
renounced their sins and that their sins were 
pardoned (Luke 3:3). He told those whom 
he baptized what they must do to renounce 
their sins (Luke 3: 11-14). ‘The disciples 
of Jesus continued to baptize those received 
into their company, as John had done (John 
3: 22; 4: 1, 2). But John had said that 
the baptism by Jesus meant something dif- 
ferent from his (John 1: 33). It meant a 
gift of power, the power of the Holy Spirit. 
When, then, the disciples after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus received those who would be- 
come his followers, they baptized them into 
the name of Jesus, which meant imparting 
to them the power which he had. Com- 
pare Acts 2: 38 with Luke 4: 14. The 
other thing that distinguished the disciples 
of Jesus from other Jews was their eating 
bread together daily in remembrance of 
Jesus (Acts 2: 46). These two things be- 
eame later the peculiar rites of the new 
Christian Church, adopted as the commands 
of their Lord (1 Cor. 10: 16, 17), and they 
continue to this day the symbols of the 
Church. 

The healing of the lame beggar at the 
temple gate was the exercise of this power 
of Jesus which he imparted to his disciples 
(Acts 3: 6). Peter proclaimed to the Jews 
that the beggar had been, cured by this power 
of Jesus whom they had killed, yet who was 
not dead but had been raised by God from 
the dead (Acts 3: 14-16). You now come 
to the second part, the sequel of Jast Sun- 
day’s lesson. Why did this good deed start 
resentment in the church of which all those 


iV’, 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 31. The Trial of Peter and John. 
Text, Acts 4: 1-31. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


concerned were members, and what was the 
effect in promoting the forming of the Chris- 
tian Church? To answer this you will 
show: 

1. The cause of hostility to believers in 
Jesus. It was because the disciples used the 
miracle to preach the resurrection from the 
dead (4: 2). There were sects within the 
Jewish Church as there are now in the 
Christian Church, and they defended with 
intensity their opposing beliefs. The two 
chief schools were Sadducees and Pharisees. 
The Sadducees rejected much of the teaching 
of the books of the Church, which they 
called traditions of the elders. They did not 
believe in the future life (Matt. 22: 23), nor 
in angels or spirits (Acts 23: 8). Jesus 
had opposed their teaching and that of the 
Pharisees also (Matt. 16: 11, 12). But the 
Sadducees hated him most, and they were 
the majority in the ecclesiastical council of 
the Church, called the Sanhedrin (v. 6). 
It was they who arrested Peter and John, 
locked them up for the night because it was 
then too late to call a meeting of the coun- 
cil, and brought them before the meeting 
next morning. Being put on trial, the pris- 
oners, confident in the possession of the gift 
bestowed on them by their Lord, declared 
more fully and positively that the healed 
man standing before their accusers was eVi- 
dence of the fact and the power of the risen 
Jesus, and that only in him was there deliver- 
ance for their nation. Study carefully verses 
8-12 and compare them with the former ad- 
dress of Peter, 2: 32-40. Show that the lines 
between the leaders in the Jewish Church 
and the disciples of Jesus were now distinctly 
drawn. The former vehemently denied, the 
latter confidently asserted that Jesus, the 
crucified young man of Nazareth, was their 
Messiah and the only hope of the Church. 

2. The attempt to suppress the teachings 
of Jesus. Note the astonishment of the mem- 
bers of the council at the free and impress- 
ive utterance of the apostles, not professional 
theologians like themselves, but mere lay- 
men, for that is what is meant by “unlearned 
and ignorant.” They found the explanation 
in the fact that these men had been trained 
by Jesus, of whose skill as a teacher they 
knew (v. 13; Matt. 7: 29; John 7: 15, 16, 
45, 46). What could the council do? The 
healed man had been seen by the people. 
Those who healed him with the power spoke 
publicly with the same power concerning its 
source. Such appeals to the people, with 


claims of Messianic powers, might lead them 
to revolt from the Roman authority, had 
made great trouble before and were danger- 
ous. To attempt to punish these men might 
precipitate a revolution. The members of 
the council conferred together and adopted 
the only plan which seemed open to them 
(vs. 14-17). They discharged the prisoners 
with a solemn caution not to talk any more 
about the “name,” that is, the powers of 
Jesus (v. 18). But show how their warn- 
ing was received and how they repeated and 
emphasized it (vs. 19-22). 

Put yourself in the place of the writer of 
this book, who had doubtless heard the ac- 
count many times, who fully sympathized 
with the disciples and was using it to con- 
vinee Gentiles that the gospel of Christ was 
what his followers claimed that it was. 
Then try to imagine how you would tell it if 
you had sympathized with the council. 

8. The union of the believers in their 
loyalty to the Ohrist. Show the effect of 
this experience on them when they met to 
consider it (v. 23). They had now a com- 
mon foe, by far the most influential people 
within their Church. Their own differences 
of opinion were sunk out of sight (vs. 
24-28). They found support in their leaders’ 
interpretation of their Holy Scriptures, who 
read to them the Second Psalm and perhaps 
Isa. 42: 1-8, and told them that the holy 
Servant foretold by their greatest prophet 
was Jesus, against whom both Gentile and 
Jewish leaders, Herod and Pilate and the 
Sanhedrin, had done their utmost (v. 27), 
yet had only done what God had decreed 
they should do (v. 28). Then they prayed 
together that God would take note of what 
all these their enemies were trying to do, 
would give to his apostles power to preach 
Jesus as his holy Servant and would work 
through him more signs and wonders like the 
healing of the lame man (vs. 29, 30). The 
writer of the story tells us that they felt an 
earthquake as the sign that their prayers 
would be answered, and that they began to 
be answered in the effective preaching of the 
message of God concerning Jesus and the 
resurrection from the dead. 

Close this lesson by explaining how these 
experiences brought the disciples into still 
closer fellowship, and prepared the way for 
them to separate from the Jewish. Church 
and to become a body of believers owning 
and proclaiming the risen Jesus as the 
Christ, their Lord and Saviour. 


— 


Twentieth Century Heroism 
(Y. P. S. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY FRANCES J. DYER 


Topic, Jan. 31—Feb 6. 
sions in India. Psalm 96. 

New forms of heroism. The word hero 
suggests a person who performs some ex- 
traordinary act of physical courage. Such 
heroes are not lacking among foreign mis- 
sionaries. Their encounters with wild beasts 
alone furnish thrilling tales of adventure. 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain’s two books, ‘The 
Cobra’s. Den” and “In the Tiger Jungle,” 
are full of his own hairbreadth escapes from 
death in India. Once he stretched himself 
on the floor to rest and became absorbed in 
reading his Greek Testament. Suddenly he 
looked up and saw an immense serpent 
slowly uncoiling himself from the bamboo 
rafters overhead. Tle was then within four 


Heroes of Mis- 


feet, and the tongue forked out was a sure 
sign that he was ready to strike. The doctor 
said he had often wondered, when a student 
of anatomy, whether a person in a recum- 
bent position could spring to one side with- 
out first rising. He found that it could be 
done, with a proper incentive to move! He 
ran to the shed, took from the bullock cart 
a huge iron spit, used for roasting meat in 
a jungle camp, and finally succeeded in kill- 
ing the monster. The villagers flocked 
around him, and he took the opportunity to 
preach an impressive sermon from the text, 
“That old serpent called the devil.” 
Missionaries in India today have no occa- 
sion to fight wild beasts. The foes they have 
to contend against are filth, vice, ignorance, 
disease germs, plague and famine. The 
weapons used are books, baths and the 
blessed gospel of brotherly love. In the 
recent report of a Junior Endeavor Socicty I 
noticed that one committee had given 1,749 


baths to little children and cleaned the fin- 
gers and toes of 10,550 others! This is 
less spectacular service than slaying a ten- 
foot serpent, but it is quite as useful, for 
filth lies at the root of bubonic plague. 
Therefore every effort put forth in behalf of 
cleanliness is truly Christian and often 
heroic work. 

A well-known heroine. Pundita Ramabai 
is a highly educated Hindu, who has gath- 
ered hundreds of girls and child widows in 
India into a great school and home where 
they are taught Christianity. She calls the 
place Mukti, which means peace. At the 
time of the Welsh revival, in 1904, she called 
her teachers and older pupils together and 
told them that their land needed just such 
a blessing. A daily prayer meeting was 
started and kept up for six months. At the 
end of that time a remarkable change came 
over the entire school. These modern fol- 
lowers of Jesus became as truly “filled with 
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the Spirit” as the early Christians. Rama- 
bai pondered much over those chapters in 
Acts which we are now studying in Sunday 
school. By and by the influence of prayers 
at Mukti spread far and wide. The story 
of how recent awakenings in China, Siam, 
Japan and Korea can be traced back to 
Ramabai and her girls is told in a new 
book, “The Famine and the Bread,” pub- 
lished by the Y. M. C. A. 

Our Congregational roll of honor. Our 
present force in three missions, the Marathi, 
Madura and Ceylon, numbers 104 Ameri- 
cans. Some of these, like Ernest Hume of 
Ahmednagar and Mrs. Hunsberger of Bom- 
bay, represent the third generation of mis- 
sionary workers. Think what a busy, happy 
crowd they are! Some are engaged in teach- 
ing the brown-skinned boys and girls, hun- 
dreds of whom are famine orphans, how to 
read, sing, sew, handle tools and keep their 
bodies clean. Some carry on a beautiful 
ministry of healing in hospitals. Others are 
shaping the characters of students in the 
higher institutions of learning, thus building 
into the life of India that which we most 
value in our own civilization. To the youth 
of America looking forward to the future 
with high ambition there is no career more 
inviting than service in the mission field. 
But in order to serve acceptably one must 
be a Christian hero, and Bishop Huntington 
says that “heroes are neyer made by lower- 
ing standards.” 


What Did You Get from the 
Sermon 


We invite any who will to send us one 
Sentence telling just what the sermon 
did for him or her, or quoting some sig- 


nificant sentence directly from the dis- 
course. Prick up your ears, brethren 
and sisters, as you listen week by week, 
and send us sentence nuggets or sen- 
tence impressions. Address, From the 
Pews, The Congregationalist. 


Responses 


An “evolutionary” sermon on The Perfect 
Man, Eph. 4: 18, under heads: Character 
the Aim, Truth the Ideal, Jesus the Pattern, 
Love the Motive Power, HKternity the Goal, 
gave me clearer thought on evolution than 
anything I ever heard. 

Southington, Ct. J. M. 


The three words of tender exhortation, 
“lean toward Jesus,” | reiterated again and 
again by our minister on Sunday last, as 
his message to us, when problems of conduct 
arise in our lives, will not soon be forgotten 
by those who heard them. They were re- 
peated when he invited us to the table of 
our Lord, with the added words of encour- 
agement, “and He will lean toward you.” 

Boston. 


The sentence from my pastor’s sermon 
which impressed me today was this: “Christ 
means to us only just so much as we want 
him to mean to others.” 

Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati, O. 


I have been most wonderfully helped by a 
Sermon on Our Hindrances, as it was shown 
that we can be made free from the less im- 
portant things if we allow the peace of God 
to rule in our hearts. Also by a series of 
sermons on The Christian Conquest and by 
the last sermon of the year, when we were 
told that what we had done during the year 
in act, word or look could not be erased, but 
that with the New Year we were given a 
chance to try over again. 

Keene, N. H. Cc. 


A striking passage from a sermon on the 
theme, Jesus, the Master of Men, was as 
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follows: “The question of the divinity of 
Jesus does not enter in here. If he were 
not divine, then divinity were a poorer thing 
than he.” 


Concord, N. H. E. 8. 0. 


At the funeral of an only son, who seemed 
to have realized the ideal of his bereaved 
parents and was their stay and comfort, Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs said tenderly to them, 
“Would you rather never have had such a 
son, than to lose him now?” This has ever 
since turned my mourning for a loss, whether 
of health, property or loved ones, into thank- 
fulness for the loan... 


Andover. P.) DEG. 


In a sermon from thé text, “Walk before 
me, and be thou perfect,” our pastor said, 
“As the imperfect child may, by a passion 
of love for his father, be in perfect fellow- 
ship with him, so we, as children of the 
Heavenly Father, may, in companionship 
with Jesus Christ and passion of love for 
God, be found perfect in fellowship with 
him.” 

Westboro, Mass. cs. 


From a series of sermons on Apostles’ 
Creed: “Christianity does not make its 
affirmations in the lowlands of thought, It 
makes its affirmations on the highlands.” 

Toledo, O. Bac, 


Text, “What are they among so many?” 
from the feeding of the five thousand. “All 
that we have, although it is little, is enough 
for Almighty God.” 

In all lives there are great days—they are 
seldom planned for us foreseen. In His life 
there were great days. This was one—not 
at all as He had planned. 


Waltham, Mass. M. F. G. 


A New Year’s sermon from the - text, 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” 
left the valuable thought with me that the 
best reward we shall receive from the sery- 
ice of God is strengthened Christian char- 
acter, 


No. Scituate, Mass. Mrs. N. G. C. 


Education 


The University of Berlin last September 
opened its doors for the first time to women. 
The 400 women now Studying there seem to 
indicate that the time was ripe in Germany 
for such a movement. 


There are 189 students in residence at 
Oxford, Eng., as Rhodes scholars. They 
represent all the colonies of the British em- 
pire, all the United States and several prov- 
inces of Germany. They form one-twentieth 
of the student body of the University and 
have taken far more than their share of 
honors, both in scholarship and in athletics, 
It is said that they are doing much good to 
Oxford, because they bring to it a spirit of 
earnest work. The time is already near, 
probably, when it may be said that they are 
promoting the international fellowship which 
was one of the objects of the founder. 


The greatest number of clergymen grad- 
uates of any one institution, whose names 
appear in Who’s Who in America, came 
from Yale, which is represented by S85. 
Harvard is second with 58, Wesleyan third 
with 40 and Princeton Theological Seminary 
fourth with 36. In most other professions 
Harvard has the lead, with Yale a good 
second. Columbia, however, has graduated 
from its College of Physicans and Surgeons 
the longest list of successful men in that 
profession, with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania second, Harvard third and Yale fourth. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute stands first 
for training eminent engineers, Boston In- 
stitute of Technology and Cornell second, 
Yale third and Harvard fourth. These fig- 
ures were given in the Yale Neves. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE TONGUE , 

There is that speaketh rashly like the 
piercings of a sword.—Prov, 12: 18. 

Seest thou a man hasty in words? There 
is more hope of a fool than of him.—Prov. 
29: 20. 

A tale-bearer revealeth secrets, but he that 
is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter. 
—Prov. 11: 13; 

Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones.—Prov. 
16: 24. 

The mouth of the righteous is a fountain 
of life-—Prov. 10: 11. 


The gift of the Holy Ghost in self-control 
upon a man and a woman produces two 
things, the power of keeping the temper and 


the power of holding the tongue.—Silvester 
Horne, 


If thou wouldst be a good neighbor, take 
heed of thy tongue.—John Bunyan. 


Guard well thy words— 

How else canst thou be master of thyself? 

Well-poised and courteous speech can make 
thee king 

Among thy fellowmen. 

Keep watch upon thyself 

And govern well thy lips as doors unto a 
treasure house, 

That nothing may be stolen from thee un- 
awares 

By sudden moods. 

—Mabel P. Haskell. 


Spoken words come not again.—Rose 


Terry Cooke. 


You find yourself refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful people. Why not make ear- 
nest efforts to confer that pleasure on others? 
You will find half the battle is gained if you 
will never allow yourself to say anything 
gloomy.—Lydia M. Child. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; : 
The face you wear, the thought you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Unpremeditated speech is the heart’s over- 
flow. “Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” But true Christian hearts 
are like great mountain lakes into which the 
brooks may flow turbid with clay and sand, 
but from whose pure depths the water pours 
forth, clear and beautiful, for the blessing of 
the earth. We cannot wholly shut our ears 
to the incoming of the world’s complaint and 
folly, but we can so live that the overflow of 
speech shall reflect only the glory of God.— 
I. O. Rankin. ae: 


Keep me, O God, from every evil 
word; from all unkindness, idle levity, 
hasty temper and useless complaint; 
from flattery and falsehood. Make 
my heart pure and my lipsclean. Give 
me to share Thy joy and let all my 
looks and words be full of cheer, lest 
I should bear false witness to Thy 
perfect grace of forgiveness and Thy 
loving care. Keep me from insincerity, 
from impatient speech and quetulous 
tones in petty trials and misunder- 
standings. So tame Thou that tongue 
which no man can tame and make it 
harmless in this world of strife, and 
teady in Thy service. And to Thee 
we will give praise and glory evermore. 
Amen. 
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Boston 


The Ford Hall Success 


Started as an experiment a year ago by 
the Christian Work Committee of the Bap- 
tist Social Union, the Ford Hall meetings 
on Sunday evening designed to maintain a 
free forum for the discussion of questions of 
large present human interest are now an 
unqualified success. Last Sunday, for exam- 
ple, when Keir Hardie, the leader of the 
English Socialists spoke, scores of people 
stood throughout three hours, and hundreds 
more were turned away a half hour before 
the time advertised for the meeting to begin. 
There has been some criticism because the 
Bible is not read or prayer offered; but if 
one looked down from the platform upon the 
audience, embracing hundreds of Jews as 
well as Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
he would speedily understand that the first 
object of the assemblage would be defeated 
if the conventional religious elements were 
maintained. There is always an excellent 
program of music, instrumental and vocal, 
and songs like “O rest in the Lord’ beauti- 
fully rendered, carry a spiritual impression. 
Mr. George W. Coleman of the Christian 
Hndeavor World usually presides, and famil- 
iar faces in church circles appear on the 
platform. But in the body of the house it 
is almost entirely an assemblage made up 
of persons not often seen within Protestant 
houses of worship. After the address by 
some speaker of renown, members of the 
audience are allowed to ask questions, and 
_there is usually a running fire of queries. 
Last Sunday night’s address by the veteran 
Scotchman, Mr. Hardie, who has so long 
been in the House of Commons for the peo- 
ple, was a good-humored and trenchant one. 
No one could question the sincerity of his 
conviction that only a socialistic state will 
bring about an end to present abuses. More- 
over, he has sacrificed as much as almost 
any man in order to bring it about. 


The World’s Work 


Last Monday morning the Ministers’ 
Meeting heard a varied group of speakers, 
who presented divers national interests. 
The principal speaker, Rev. Wilson R. Bux- 
ton of Millis, gave a discriminating address 
on the two interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion, noting the topics of state rights, in- 
ternationalism, socialism and the like, and 
closing with a bit of prophecy as regards 
the South and an application to Congrega- 
tionalism. Mrs. Edith S. Davis of Mil- 
waukee, national superintendent of the 
W. C. T. U.’s department in charge of tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools, 
described conditions in Oklahoma, St. Louis 
and elsewhere, and emphasized the need for 
such teaching, especially among the foreign 
children. Mr. J, L. Tryon, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, pre- 
sented a petition to Congress which protests 
the further proportionate increase of the 
navy; the document has already been signed 
by over 200 ministers of Boston and vicinity. 
The last call was a voice from the South; 
President Hood of Atlanta Seminary. He 
described vividly the great Protestant and 
Congregational opportunity in the South 
today, and the importance of the Seminary’s 
influence, as it stands now, the only institu- 
tion in the section for the training of white 
ministers. 


Solving the Finance Question 


Recently Central Church of Jamaica 
Plain abandoned the old pew system and 
adopted the pledge system for both church 
expenses and benevolences, not with “free 
pews,” however. Pews are assigned to those 
who make a pledge for the support of the 
work. For years this church had confronted 
a deficit at the close of the year. After 


asking this year for enough pledges to meet 
all expenses, a surplus of several hundred 
dollars was received. The people were 
asked, also, to increase their pledges to 
benevolences about fifty per cent., to meet 
the demands of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. For these, also, the contributors 
pledged more than was asked. As a result 
of the new plan, practically every seat in 
the church is assigned. 

Some people think Sunday evening serv- 
ices do not pay. But Mr. Hawkins and his 
aids have worked harder over the Sunday 
evening audience than any other, until it 
now averages more than the morning. Still 
more noteworthy, out of this evening audi- 
ence more than 100 made pledges to the 
church for its support. About half of these 
have come into the church in the last three 
years. A large percentage of the active 
workers were first interested through the 
evening service. Last communion twenty 
were received into membership, and more 
than that number are waiting for the next 
communion. 

The pastor considers the best evangelistic 
force in the church is a simple social hour 
after the Sunday evening service, at which 
the vestry is usually crowded. Thus Cen- 
tral Church stands today as a strong and 
helpful servant of the community. 


New York 


Can We Trust the Year-Book 


This question is agitating several church 
circles just now, when annual meetings are 
being recorded in the press, some, apparently, 
by baseball reporters. The discussion is not 
confined to Congregationalists, nor to Brook- 
lyn. The long-delayed report of Trinity 
Corporation is as skeptically received as the 
uninforming statistics of the State Sunday 
School Association, or the doleful tale of the 
businessman-evangelist. That the statistics 
in our own Year-Book, despite Secretary 
Anderson’s efforts, are often misleading, is 
the issue set forth in print by Plymouth 
Church at its annual society meeting. 

Dr. Hillis’s men say that they refuse to 
follow the custom, established in recent years, 
of asking members of the church and con- 
gregation to report at the close of each year 
the amounts of private benevolences which 
have not passed through the books of the 
church treasurers. They hold it a misleading 
swelling of the results of a year’s work, apt 
to discourage many smaller churches, who 
have not a single member able to sustain 
outside charities after the manner of well- 
to-do men and women in the larger churches. 
Also it leads to invidious comparisons among 
critics of the larger churches, and often a 
misconception as to official missionary bur- 
dens to be carried by individual churches. 
Plymouth Church has always been conspic- 
uous for the large number of local institu- 
tions with which its leading men and women 
have been identified both as officers and sub- 
scribers. Thus, while the church books 
record the direct receipt and disbursement 
through church channels in the last sixty 
years of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, 
the indirect gifts of Plymouth people are 
believed to have totaled far more than this 
splendid amount. 

Last year, for instance, while the church 
itself paid out $43,000, not including the 
Beecher Memorial and the church endowment 
funds, other gifts not received by the church 
treasurer were made to several colleges, to 
five local institutions of charity, while two 
other members founded, with $40,000, a sum- 
mer home for invalid mothers and children. 
This would bring the church’s benevolences 
for 1908 to more than $100,000. Last year 
was Plymouth’s best year for. thirty years, 
financially and otherwise. Two more pieces 
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of property have been deeded to the church 
by a member, the proceeds of which, when 
sold, will be added to the endowment fund. 
Dr. Hillis says he was never more encour- 
aged than now with the outlook both for 
Plymouth and for Brooklyn Congregation- 
alism. 

Plymouth has sent Mr. Davenport, head 
worker of the Italian Settlement of South 
Brooklyn, to Messina to seek news for 
Italian relatives. The Italian work is largely 
supported by Plymouth, though several 
churches on the Heights are responsible for 
its maintenance. Because of the number 
and variety of these local bodies now depend- 
ing upon Plymouth, the church does not feel 
able to take an active part in the new union 
home missionary campaign. Whether Plym- 
outh and other large churches will agree on 
a common method of registering church 
benevolences, and so assist the local com- 
mittee on apportionment, is a matter which 
the Manhattan-Brooklyn conference may 
venture to suggest. 


The Evangelistic Fire Alarm 


The evangelistic alarmist bobs up again 
at this time of year. Statistics that suggest 
any figures of diminishing results are to him 
as a red rag to a bull. The issuance of a 
letter notifying the average church that the 
Holy Spirit has been withdrawn from this 
vicinity has caused scarcely a ripple of ex- 
citement, save in newspaper offices, where the 
headline waits enlargement. The churches 
of the Manhattan-Brooklyn conference will 
probably be surprised at the news in view 
of the many encouraging reports at annual 
meetings, the continued accessions by con- 
fession of faith, and the offer of a hundred 
Congregational pastors in New York state 
alone to go as evangelists without compensa- 
tion! Debts are being paid, mortgages 
burned, salaries raised, and a comparison 
with the conference reports of ten years ago 
shows a marked increase, more than normal, 
in this entire vicinity. Then the institu- 
tional church and the higher critics were 
constantly under discussion, and New York 
churches tired of the iteration. 

Now there is constant reference to evan- 
gelism, improved Bible school methods, and 
the work of the laity in church and shop. 
Men like Charles Stelzle, Owen Lovejoy, 
Josiah Strong, Walter Laidlaw and Howard 
Russell in their sociological fields, to say 
nothing of our own leaders, do not agree that 
the church has lost its power and its con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence. Many 
feel that the cause of evangelism is much 
hurt by such exaggeration of the defects of 
the churches. Their joy and hope in the 
churches is rather based on such splendid 
movements as the interdenominational home 
missions publicity campaign. 

So also with the Sunday schools. The 
recently published year-book of the Man- 
hattan and Bronx Association and a queer 
article in a Sunday newspaper. on Fifth 
Avenue Sunday Schools, by the much-investi- 
gating Laura Smith, have been interpreted 
as witnessing a decline in the total enroll- 
ments, therefore a decay of Protestant vigor. 
Yet in neither case are the explanations 
offered that could be made. The Federation 
of Churches is now engaged in an extensive 
questionaire for the approaching Sunday 
School Conference and Exhibition, in which 
some fundamental facts will be properly set 
forth for the first time. Meanwhile any 
pastor who has worked in the city for a few 
years realizes that Sunday school figures are 
more certain than ten years ago, that 
padded enrollments are not so common, that 
smaller schools and better is a growing ideal ; 
that large downtown churches with small 
schools have their children in uptown schools, 
and that the increased percentage of foreign 
populations that know nothing of Sunday 
school life has been bound to affect sta- 
tistics. 
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Dr. Waters Happy at Tompkins Avenue 


The steady progress and bright outlook of 
the work at Tompkins Avenue and its Park 
Avenue branch are delighting the three min- 
isters and the host of volunteer workers. 
Park Avenue, under its new minister, Rev. 
John Froschl, is gathering new groups of 
children and taking in many families from 
the crowded tenement section. The recep- 
tion recently given to Mr. and Mrs. Froschl 
emphasized to the Tompkins Avenue mem- 
bers the necessity of extending this impor- 
tant mission work, whose nearest neighbors 
are United’ Church east, Puritan Church 
west and the home church south, each half 
a mile or more distant. Tompkins Avenue 
has had a great year. Dr. Waters has had 
to refuse many calls for lectures and serv- 
ices in order to administer this huge insti- 
tution. The men’s work was never so flour- 
ishing before. They will furnish thirty, the 
largest delegation to the annual dinner of 
the Church Extension Society, in whose work 
Tompkins Avenue people are especially in- 
terested. : 

Dr. Waters’s Lenten lectures this spring 
will deal with the wonderful array of great 
men whose centennials come in 1909. Last 
year 1,000 people attended each week the 
series on the great epics, and at the same 
time the weekly prayer meetings increased. 


Central Pays Bethesda’s Debts 


The Bethesda Mission of Central Church, 
which became an independent church several 
years ago, under Rev. C. Herald, has lately 
experienced difficulty in keeping up its in- 
dependent life. The constant removal of 
families, the cutting of wage-earnings during 
the recent panic and the effects of dissension 
came together too soon for a church just 
getting used to self-support. Last year the 
church fell behind $1,250 in its obligations, 
and Central, in spite of a contrary under- 
standing, has generously voted to pay off 
the entire amount. The parent church, how- 
ever, is not willing to allow this to become 
a precedent, and in pursuance of a thorough 
business policy is making plans to modify 
the relationship that has existed between the 
two churches. In recent years Bethesda has 
paid for its fine property a nominal rent of 
$1 per year. There is little promise that 
Bethesda will ever be strong enough to main- 
tain itself in all its work. Meantime the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Humphreys, has re- 
signed and is about to return to England. 
The church is only a few hundred yards 
from Immanuel Church, which has a bright 
future and a strong constituency. The 
churches of the borough would be encouraged 
if one strong Congregational center could be 
established in this section, which is overrun 
with petty independent movements, and the 
time was probably never so opportune for 
such an event. 


South Church Co-ordinates Work 


At the suggestion of Mr. Edwards and 
approval of Dr. Lyman, South Church has 
voted into existence an official cabinet of 
twenty-two, in which every organization and 
important committee of the church and mis- 
sion chapel is represented. An annual vote 
of the church is required for its continu- 
ance, and the co-operating vote of the organ- 
izations concerned. Its functions are purely 
advisory, but will serve to centralize and 
intensify the efficiency of the church work, 
which becomes more varied each year. 

In the pastoral letter issued at Christmas 
Dr. Lyman speaks gratefully of the success 
which has followed the joint pastorate, and 
a radical readjustment of parish administra- 
tion. In most departments 1908 has been a 
record year. In spite of the financial panic 
the benevolences reached the highest level in 
the church’s history. South Church, with 
care and wisdom, is preparing to fulfill every 
obligation likely to be imposed by new con- 
ditions. Mr, Edwards has given up the 
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presidency of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union in order to reserve all his strength 
for parish needs. Dr. Lyman spent an en- 


joyable week in conference with the stu- 
dents at Bangor. 
SYDNEY. 


Pastoral Counsel 


Season’s Greetings to the Parishes 


[During these first weeks of 1909 The. 


Congregationalist has shared with many 
constituencies the pleasant New Year’s 
wishes of the local pastor. All of these have 
witnessed.to the mutual good will of people 
and minister, and many have contained sen- 
timents worthy of still wider proclamation. 
We venture, then, to offer our readers a 
few, chosen from the wealth of quotable 
utterances.—EDITORS. ] 


Between Me and Thee 
Let there be 
A Creed and Covenant for the New Year. 
To Believe in the Holy Catholic Church; 
and in Hancock Church to make it 
worthy of its place in the world. 
Make our Church a Threefold Instru- 
ment of Power: for personal up- 
building; for promoting Christian 
fellowship; and for winning men to 
its brotherhood. 
Accept Individual Responsibility, set- 
ting aside personal inclination in order 
to give the Supreme Interests of Re- 
ligion their rightful place; and by 
assuming definite obligations to make 
connection between faith and practice. 
Work for the Church as we would for 
any other object that we would have 
succeed. 
Take Concerted Action and by cultivat- 
ing fellowship to deepen the channels 
for divine energy. 
Bring Home to Men the worth of re- 
ligion and the importance to it of the 
Church and to extend throughout our 
community the spirit of Christian 
democracy. 
us learn to say, right loyally, My 
Church! What may I get from it? 
what may I give to it? what may I 
share in it? 
And may God's Grace be upon us! 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES F, CArtTur. 
Lexington, Mass., Jan. 1, 1909. 


Dear Lord, thou callest us unto the year. 
Help us to make it better far than all we’ve 
known before, more full of grace the needs 
of others to discern, more full of faith and 
hope that we true ends may win, more full 
of love—and so of gladness full.—Rev. 
W. W. Ranney, Park Church, Hartford, Ct. 


The world has so many treasures, so many 
things to offer that are really worth while 
that I hardly know how to commend the 
new opportunities to you, but may we not 
seek to discover them together this year in 
the fellowship and worship of Hast Church? 
—Rev. J. P. Garfield, Hast Cleveland, O. 


Here dawns another year of opportunity 
for the Kingdom. Our church fellowship, 
our church privileges, may mean more this 
new year than they have ever meant. We 
are to exalt and make strong the church for 
the sake of what the church can do for the 
life and the home and the city and the world. 
Do we know anything else that can do so 
much for these interests? Let us value the 
best we have, and use it to the full.—Rev. 
S. A. Norton, Woburn, Mass. 


In trusting with sweet reasonableness His 
love and provident care, may you attain 
contentment. In keeping tryst with Him in 
hours of prayer, may inspiration and impulse 
to goodness be your rich reward. In giving 
sympathy to troubled hearts, may your own 
heart gain comfort. In doing courageously 


the hard thing, may you become strong to 
work and win. In opening your eyes to the 
good in life, in people, in truth and in 
eternal hope, may you grow glad.—Rev. 
G. H. Beard, Park Street Church, Bridge- 
port, Ct. 


Another year has been numbered among 
the many milestones along the roadside of 
life. It is safe with the centuries long since 
gone into God’s gracious keeping. It marks 
another era in your life, not unblessed and 
unfruitful, but rich with his fayor and love. 
I give thee eager and cheery greeting, O 
pilgrim friend of mine, wherever thou art, 
and pray God’s choicest benediction to rest 
upon thy life. As thy journey proceeds may 
the never-failing companion be with thee.— 
Rev. EB. B. Allen, Washington Street Church, 
Toledo, O. 


We can be merciful toward the sinning, 
even if merciless toward the sin, cherishing 
high ideals yet never debasing them in prac- 
tice. Let us be devoted to this church, 
because in the concentration of our activity 
we find our widest influence; to our denom- 
ination, because its history shows it to be 
the freest in form and the deepest in life, 
and most capable of working out the reli- 
gious experience needed for our day. Let 
the year bring us patience under discipline, 
cheerfulness under the rod if it fall upon 
us, courage because the highway of God 
opens to his every son.—Rev. A. U. Ogilvie, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


The love of home should be first in our 
hearts, and the realization of our best ideals 
there should claim the first and best of our 
endeavors. Next to the home we may well 
reserve a place for our own dear church, and 
cherish a purpose to further its work and its 
welfare. Though organizations have multi- 
plied, the church still has its distinct field, 
and nothing yet devised can take its place. 
The translation of so many of our beloved 
friends and helpers in the fellowship of this 
church should constitute a call to love and 
loyalty and sacrifice, especially from those 
in middle life and youth, if Union Church is 
to continue her present degree of usefulness. 
—Rev. J. H. McConnell, Union Church, 
Providence, R. I. 


The call of the reapers was never so 
strong, the presence of the Master of the 
harvest was never so evident, the reward of 
the worker never so sure. Every man who 
is at all interested in higher things must be 
up and doing now, with all the energy of his 
soul. With a will that is equal to the storm 
and shock of every hard encounter; with an 
intellect that penetrates to the moral depths 
of questions which only begin with time; 


with a heart too large for things that are 


small; too full of sympathy to harbor bitter- 
ness; a heart whose sphere of love in its 
circles wide and deep sweeps in together the 
highest things of God and the noblest work 
and hope of man.—Rev. J. B. Toomay, 
Fountain Park Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


If every man will be more critical of him- 
self and more considerate of his brother; if 
every woman will put Christian conscience 
above taste and social instinet; if every one 
will study to be unmindful of himself and 
mindful of some one else; if no one will look 
for slights, and if when things that appear 
slights come, they shall be expelled from the 
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spirit; if no one will pride himself upon any 
fancied superiority, and no one will be sen- 
sitive or sore or sour because of imagined 
inferiority; if benign patience and loving- 
kindness shall pervade our people; if all 
open their being to the sovereign love of 
God and the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
—there will be in this dear old church dur- 
ing the coming year a noble human fellow- 
ship.—Rev. G. A. Gordon, Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass. 


While we look with compassion on all 
who are hurt in body or mind, and minister 
by our strength and resources to their com- 
fort and healing, let us believe that God 
means this world to be a place of health. 
Let us honor the body and rejoice in it as 
the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. Let 
us determine to be free from the ailments 
due to distempered minds and disordered 
passions. Let us co-operate with the wise 
to bring preventable disease to an end. Let 
us so receive the grace of God that our sick- 
nesses and the infirmities of age may be 
borne with patience and resignation, that 
the “inward man” may be renewed.—Rev. 
L. H. Thayer, Portsmouth, N. H. 


All the churches are suffering from the 


multiplicity of clubs and organizations of | 


every kind, that take the time and interest 
of people. Please remember that the church 
is not a club, and its mission is very differ- 
ent from theirs; they are dealing with prac- 
tical matters—some of them are of great 
importance; but the church is dealing with 
the spiritual nature of those it can influence, 
and has a mission higher far than any 
organization that has ever been formed. 
Unless the spiritual impulse is felt and fos- 
tered the practical will begin to suffer; the 
» divine order is love to God, and then flow- 
ing from it love to man; that order has not 
yet been successfully reversed. Your church 
asks you to systematically worship God 
and study his message for you; then you 
will be ready to go out and put in practice 
what Jesus has taught. Without this the 
practical work soon becomes mechanical 
only, and like all things mechanical it wears 
into the very life—Rev. G. C. Adams, First 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


Christian News 


Mr. Taft loses no opportunity to praise 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. In an address 
last Sunday to the Negro association of 
Augusta, Ga., he recalled its work of estab- 
lishing good relations between Christian 
bodies at home and its great services in the 
insular and peninsular work of the United 
States, especially at Panama. He ended, 
with good courage and wise choice of words, 
by saying to the Negroes he was addressing, 
" “Tf the Negro would be respected, he must 
make himself worthy of respect.” 


The appointment of Prof. G. Currie Mar- 
tin as joint foreign secretary of the London 
Missionary Society indicates that when Dr. 
R. Wardlaw Thompson feels disposed to put 
off the harness, the work will go on under 
the direction of a man now to be put in 
training for it. Meanwhile, Dr. Thompson, 
we trust, will continue for some time to 
dominate the policy of this great organiza- 
tion. Professor Martin is well remembered 
py many who attended the International 
Council in Boston in 1899. He took his 
M. A. at Edinburgh and has held pastorates 
at Nairn, Scotland, and Reigate. Of late he 
has been professor of New Testament exege- 
sis at Lancashire Independent College. He 
did much as secretary of the young people’s 
department of the Congregational Union to 
promote the growth and the fellowship of 
young people’s organizations. His executive 
gifts have shown to good advantage in con- 
nection with missionary exhibitions, and he 
is personally a man of genial instincts. The 
tendency of missionary societies on both 
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Says: 


“‘Benzoate of Soda (in foods) is 
highly objectionable and produces a 
very serious disturbance of the meta- 

bolic functions, attended With injury to 
digestion and health.’’ 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908- 
Benzoate of Soda is a powerful chemical anti-ferment— 
tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. It is a coal tar product; 
not a food; not a form of baking soda, as many believe. 


Benzoate of Soda permits the use of inferior raw materials. 
Its presence too often indicates positive unwholesomeness or 
unsanitary preparation, or both—the kind of food you would 
not care to eat if you could see it made and what it is made of. 


While experts may differ upon these points, the weight 
of scientific opinion, the world over, is opposed to Benzoate 
of Soda and all artificial preservatives in foods. There is, 
therefore, a grave doubt, at least, and where a doubt exists 
concerning a matter that affects your own health, who should 
have the benefit of the doubt—you or some manufacturer 
who is not concerned for your welfare? 


Examine Food Labels Carefully ! 


The Government authorities require that when a food 
contains Benzoate of Soda, it shall be so labeled. This 
labeling is always obscure ; you must look closely for the state- 
ment “Contains one tenth of one per cent Benzoate of Soda. 


EINZ 


5/ Varieties 
Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


Only the finest selection of fresh materials are used in 
Heinz 57 Varieties. The methods by which these are pre- 
pared are as cleanly, as thorough, as painstaking as 40 years’ 
experience can make them. Our workers are neatly 
uniformed; our model kitchens are sunny, well ventilated, 
well kept. Materials, methods and_ sur- 
roundings of the Heinz type need no drugs, 
no chemicals, no adulterants. 


Our doors.are always open. 
30,000 visitors registered last 
year. Send for booklet. : 


H. J. HEINZ CO., New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


sides the water to enrich their secretariats fi my 


with young men of this type is to be com- 


mended. fA 
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Heroism at a Banquet 


The foundations of Chicago Theological 

Seminary were not laid in luxurious banquet- 
ing rooms about tables that betoken an age 
of luxury. Whether Philo Carpenter would 
have felt quite at home in the gathering at 
Union League Club, Jan. 11, which met 
about an elegantly appointed table to confer 
about Seminary interests, is by no means 
certain. But to the men of this generation 
it was a convenient and comfortable rallying 
center for friends of the Seminary. The 
banquet was a means, not an end. Before 
the last course was finished, Dr. W. T. 
McElveen of Evanston was telling with in- 
teresting detail why President-elect Davis 
was just the man for the place. Mr. David 
Fales, who presided, announced, with empha- 
sis, that this was primarily a conference. 
The general conference was broken up into 
about twenty separate group conferences. 
Thereafter what the speakers said aloud did 
not signify so much as what the conferring 
auditors said in whispers. 
, The real business of the evening began 
when Mr. Fales gave way to Mr. BE. H. Pit- 
kin. From this point the addresses were 
counted strong or weak according to the 
financial returns from the group conferences 
heretofore mentioned. The first group to 
report formally was from the mother church 
in Chicago—old First. When Dr. Bartlett 
spoke of $5,700, already pledged, and inti- 
mated there was more to follow, there was 
something tangible in the sacrifices of the 
present to link that occasion with the hero- 
isms of fifty years ago. All knew that this 
sum from that church represented a sacri- 
ficial interest in the Seminary. New Eng- 
land’s pledge of $8,000, including $5,000 by 
’_- Victor F. Lawson, was in the same 
spirit. 

From the same church came, through Dr. 
Simeon Gilbert, the proposal that the inter- 
ests of the Seminary be commended to all 
the churches of the Interior as a special 
subject of prayer for the last midweek serv- 
ice in January. This suggestion brought 
with it a feeling that prayers should be 
offered then and there before going further 
with reports. As fifty earnest men bowed 
about the table, Dr. E. M. Williams led the 
company in a prayer of rédedication of the 
Seminary to the ends for which it was 
founded. Closely following upon this season 
of devotion came a generous proffer of $1,600 
(with probable increase) through Mr. W. H. 
Brintnall, member of the Kenwood Evangel- 
ical Church. This from a company of peo- 
ple not in ranks of our denominational fel- 
lowship was particularly encouraging. 

Oak Park First’s $3,000 and Union Park’s 
$2,000 were followed by lesser pledges from 
fourteen others. Individual pledges are defi- 
nite up to $17,000. The church pledges are 
marks which the representatives set for their 
respective churches, with the expectation of 
that or better. The churches of the vicinage 
are thus apparently good for at least 
$32,000 of the $40,000 fixed as condition of 
Dr. Davis’s coming. 

Enough has been done to show that the 
Seminary is on the heart of the Chicago 
churches, and they are glad to sacrifice for 
it—even to heroic giving. The last Wednes- 
day in January, to be observed as a day of 
special prayer for the Seminary in the Chi- 
eago churches, will also be so used, it is 
hoped, in all our churches in the Interior. 
And if other special notice be not received 
by our pastors from the directors and the 
faculty of the Seminary, it is hoped that 
they will act upon this statement of their 
desire. Following this service, on the old 
day of prayer for schools and colleges, it 
would be a happy conclusion of this canyass 


Chicago 


if all our churches of the Interior would 
take one free-will offering for the Seminary 
on the last Sunday in the present month. 
This would be a new pledge of loyalty to 
the institution which has meant so much to 
the churches of the Middle West in the past. 
If this is done, the co-operative campaign 
can have an unobstructed way in the central 
district on Feb. 1. 


The Spirit of First Church 

The spirit of our First Church is distinctly 
evangelistic. Its outdoor services and its 
church parades, which have been special 
features of recent administration, have been 
for the sake of bringing the evangelistic ap- 
peal to the negligent. In the evening sery- 
ices the net is often drawn, and one seldom 
meets the workers in this earnest congrega- 
tion without hearing of some recent instance 
of repentance and conversion. But what the 
church is primarily praying and working for 
is apparently being accomplished by indirect 
rather than by direct methods. Its acces- 
sions are coming prevailingly through nur- 
ture methods. It is replacing losses in its 
old constituency, through death and remov- 
als, by a new generation of Christian work- 
ers trained up from childhood in the church. 

In the social. function of the average 
church young people are present in small 
numbers. At the recent fellowship supper 
of First Church three-fourths of the attend- 
ants were young people. It is not a family 
church in the sense that it is the union of 
many Christian homes. It is a family in 
Jesus Christ gathered into unity from many 
divided and disordered homes. 

The church’s income is considerable. The 
work could not be carried on without a lib- 
eral budget for home expenses. While a 
small number of the old guard must .con- 
tribute larger sums than is the rule in other 
parishes, still much comes into the treasury 
from many small gifts. The children. are 
taught to give. Of the fifty-seven menibers 
of the intermediate Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, thirty are pledged supporters of the 
church by envelope offerings; and they are, 
also, contributors to missions. The senior 
Christian Endeavor Society gives to home 
and foreign missions and the A. M. A. 
The Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, with 
twenty members, has recently paid a pledge 
of $250. The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society supports its own missionary, Miss 
Searle, in Japan. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society gave last year $800 to homeland and 
city missions. While much is done through 
the church for the relief of the poor in the 
neighborhood, constant administration within 
the church circle teaches that it is the priv- 
ilege of the poor to put in practice the ideal, 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

In the support of its various activities 
much is demanded in the way of personal 
service, and high standards of faithfulness 
to church appointments are maintained with 
remarkable success. Dr. Bartlett’s admin- 
istration has demonstrated that a church of 
high character can be maintained in this 
neighborhood by much the same methods 
which Dr. Rainsford used in building up St. 
George’s Church in New York. . 


Parish House and Endowment 

But for the enlargement of the work there 
is immediate need of a parish house. The 
church building, ample for worship and reli- 
gious instruction, is ill-adapted for many of 
the week-day activities of a modern open- 
door church. The latest report of the pas- 
toral committee, read at the fellowship sup- 
per, recognized the need of such a building 
and is prophetic of a movement to secure it. 
But the parish house would be inexpedient 
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unless taken up in connection with a perma- 


nent endowment fund. Without this First 
Church cannot much longer maintain its 
present activities. In a less critical position, 
Second Presbyterian Church has an endow- 
ment of $325,000. “We could not do our 
work on any less amount,” said Dr. John 
Balcom Shaw in a public meeting not long 
ago. First Presbyterian Church is making 
rapid headway in securing a Diamond Jubi- 
lee endowment fund of $250,000. A commit- 
tee on an endowment fund of $100,000 for 
our mother church was appointed at the last 
May meeting of the Chicago Association. 
It has made little progress. If this move- 
ment is allowed to fail, the best missionary 
opportunity in Chicago Congregationalism 
will be forfeited. 

The denomination is on trial in its attitude 
toward the problems of First Church. The 
question is not fundamentally the preserva- 
tion of a building with its inspiring associa- 


‘tions, but the continuance of a type of heroic 


Christian character which suburban condi- 
tions seldom develop. The loss of a down- 
town church with a suburban spirit is not 
serious. But the loss of a central church, 
like our First, which has shown itself able 
to perpetuate a high type of Christian char- 
acter in a tenement house population, would 
be for Chicago Congregationalism to lose its 
crown. 


Normal Evangelism 


Evangelism was the theme of the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting of Jan. 11. The program was 
planned with reference to the proposed co- 
operative campaign, with Dr. Chapman as 
leader. A telegram received just before the 
meeting convinced the speakers, Dr. D. D. 
McLaurin (Baptist) and Dr. P. H. Swift 
(Methodist), that the promised engagement 
with Dr. Chapman had been canceled. This 
fact related the treatment of the subject 
more closely to the everyday life of pastors 
and churches. 

Speaking as a successful pastor-evangelist, 
Dr. McLaurin told how he had found it 
necessary to reconstruct his theology. He 
acknowledged special indebtedness to Presi- 
dent King for new light on old faiths. Dr. 
Swift told how in his practice personal, nat- 
ural methods had displaced altar services 
and inquiry meetings. 'To reach the un- 
churched he advocated canvassing and fol- 
low-up calling. A recent canvass of five 
blocks in Austin about his own church had 
discovered 138 Methodist families without 
any church connection in Chicago. “These 
people are not backsliders,” he said. “Few 
of them have lost their religion. They have 
come in from the country and have not got 
into connection with the city church. A 
hurried district canvass is not of much avail, 
but a following up of such a canvass by 
patient: pastoral work is an effective way to 
ingathering.” ; 


Gleanings 


The suppression of the white slave traffic 
is to be the topic for a union meeting of all 
the ministers of the city on Feb. 8. Through 
the prosecutions of United States Attorney 
Edward Sims, the work of a powerful inter- 
national syndicate engaged in this traffic has 
been exposed, and the chief promoters have 
forfeited bonds and fled from the country. 
The investigation has shown that the combi- 
nation behind this business is financially 
powerful, and the profits of Chicago parties 
have been enormous. 


Among the new attractions for the young 
life of Union Park Church are Dramatic 
Clubs. First Church has not apparently gone 
so far in organization as to announce this 
kind of club, but a group of the young people 
entertained the 400 people at the fellowship 
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supper by some clever acting of the charade, 
Sophia Orton. Mrs. Orton, church visitor for 
nearly fifty years, was present and the guest 
of honor. The charade was both a delightful 
entertainment and a graceful tribute to a 


woman much beloved in the family of First, 


Church. 


Many churches united in the observance of 
the Week of Prayer in Oak Park, and the 
topics were closely related to the life of the 
village. On Wednesday evening, when the life 
-of the young people was considered, the School 
Board attended in a body. In Lagrange the 
Congregational church met by itself—contrary 
to the usual custom—and the interest in the 
services was so great that Dr. Bushnell is 
continuing them the second week. 


Oak Park Third received a tenth anniversary 
present from Mr. Samuel Packard of First 
Church in the gift of an adjacent lot with 
eighty feet frontage. The growth of this 
vigorous young church under Rey. A. H. Arm- 
strong demands a larger building in the near 


future. The church numbers nearly 400 
members. 
The W. B. M. L. deputation, Mrs. Baird, 


Miss Wingate and Mrs. Hurlbut, arrived about 
Christmas in Ceylon, and are expecting to 
give most of January to visits in various parts 
of India. The officers in our remote mission- 
ary rooms on Dearborn Street seem just now 
more concerned about the headquarters move- 
ment than the men in the Y, M. C. A. build- 
ing. The half-loaf in headquarters which we 
shave at 153 La Salle Street seems just toler- 
able enough to hinder such a movement as the 
Presbyterians have carried to completion in 
the Ohio building. 


The annual society meeting of the Ravens- 
wood Church increased the salary of the 
pastor, Rey. John Gordon, by $400. 


Twelve people are now engaged in a neigh- 
borhood canvass of the parish of Union Park 
Church. <A preliminary report based upon 
partial returns states: “The most amazing 
fact revealed thus far is the number of our 
churchless Protestants.” Much 


dicating growth in strength and liberality 
equaled in few of our younger churches. 
Mr. Snowden is in the prime of vigorous young 
manhood. He is an original thinker and a 
thoughtful preacher. Overtures have come to 
him from two distant parishes, one in the 
Hast, the other in the far West; but before 
final decision is made, it is earnestly hoped 
that he may be retained in the vicarage by a 
call that will not divorce him from the fellow- 


ship of the Chicago churches. 
J; Hee. 


To Wider Service 


Cleveland Pastor Assumes Superintendency 
in Missouri 


Ohio bids regretful “good-by” but hearty 
Godspeed to a faithful and beloved son of 
the state, as Rev. Edgar S. Rothrock closes 
his ten years’ ministry at Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland, and his twenty years of service 
with the Congregational churches of the 
state, to take up the work of state and city 
superintendent for Missouri and St. Louis. 
He was born near Akron, graduated in 1856 
at Buchtel College, went at once to Oberlin 
Seminary, and on graduation in 1889 be- 
came pastor at Garrettsville. After a six 
years’ pastorate, the “pull” of the city drew 
him to Park Church, Cleveland. Four years 
later, when Pilgrim Church was seeking for 
the impossible man, who must preach as 
well as the senior pastor, and at the same 
time “run” the institute, the Sunday school, 
the orchestra and the other parts of the 
manifold life of a great city church, it sud- 
denly occurred to it that while it had been 
searching for him far and wide, he was at 
its doors! So it called Mr. Rothrock and 
has never for one minute been sorry. 

The difficult place of associate pastor he 
has adorned and dignified and honored. Of 
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the months between Dr. Mills and Dr. 
Bradley it was said that “under the asso- 
ciate pastor the interregnum was passed 
without jar or loss in any way.” Dr. Brad- 


REY. EDGAR S. ROTHROCK 

ley says, “I have never found a man with 
whom it was a greater pleasure to work 
than my friend and comrade, Hdgar S. 
Rothrock.” In all the larger service of the 
city and the state he has been a valued helper. 
Willing, sunny, strong and versatile, Ohio 
parts from him with sincere regret, but looks 
to see him do the best work of a successful 
life in the large field to which he goes. 

Cleveland, O. FRASER. 


In 1867 there were in connection with the 
Free churches of Wales 166 pupils in Sun- 
day schools to every 100 church members. 
In 1907 the proportion was 112 to 100. 
This is probably one of the signs that the 
Church has less outreaching power into the 
community that it formerly had. 


is said these days about the 
foreigners crowding into our 
‘big cities. Many of the for- 
-eigners who have recently come 
into our cities are. far more 
devoted to their churches 
than the Protestant people 
who have recently come in 
from the smaller towns and vil- 
lages. 


After ten years of faithful 
and fruitful service in the pas- 
orate of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church, Beverly Hills, Rev. 
Clifford Snowden expects to 
close his pastorate May 1. By 
birth and training he is a 
-Congregationalist, the son of 
Rey. Dr. J. E. Snowden of 
Iowa, and a graduate of Chi- 
eago Seminary. While this 
union church has divorced 
‘him somewhat from formal de- 
nominational fellowship, it has 
enabled him to “express the 
deeper spirit of Congregation- 
‘alism and to gather in one 
body Christians from several 
denominational households, 
uniting in administration 
‘something of the peculiar 
excellencies of Presbyterian- 
ism, Episcopacy and the more 
democratic forms of organiza- 
tion. Under his leadership 
this union enterprise has both 
maintained harmony and at- 
tained a large degree of 
vitality. The mother ehurch 
has built and helped to house 
@ branch, erect a commodious 
parsonage and reach high 
standards in benevolent giving. 
While the offerings for extra- 
parochial causes haye been 
more widely distributed than 
in denominational churches, the 
American Board and the 
‘American Missionary Associa- 
tion have been generously re- 
membered. Last year benevo- 
Jences aggregated nearly $5,000 
‘and home expenses $5,750, in- 


Grape Juice 


<a It comes from the bottle as it comes from the 
growing grapes— pure, fresh and invigorating. 
Nothing is put in,to preserve it or to heighten 
its color. Nothing gets in to affect its purity. 
Drinking it is like eating the choicest Concord 


grapes. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 


express prepaid ez 


ast of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of 


using Welch’s Grape Juice free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mai, l0c. 


. The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 
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Winning a Half Million 


The Flardfought Iowa College Campaign for 
Endowment 


BY H. W. MAGOUN, PH.D. 


“There is a dollar for the founding of a 
Christian, college in Iowa. Appoint your 
trustees to care for that dollar.’ It was 
a member of the Iowa Band who spoke, and 
the trustees were duly appointed. That 
dollar has grown, since 1848, into Iowa Col- 
lege. It has been a missionary plant from 
the start, its first foreign missionary being 
Hester Hillis, a sister of Dr. Hillis, sent to 
Ceylon in 1868. Since then others. have 
gone—to Africa, Japan, South America, 
Mexico, India, China, Turkey and the islands 
of the Pacific, twenty-two in all. 

Iowa College recently called Dr. J. H. T. 
Main to its presidency. It was expressly 
stipulated that he need be under no obliga- 
tion to raise money for the institution; but 
he soon discovered that it had already out- 
grown its plant. It could no longer do its 
work and do it properly. He therefore be- 
gan to talk endowment, and was soon trying 
to raise half a million dollars. One of the 
graduates, Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews, was a member of the General 
Education Board, and that was approached. 
The request was promptly turned down on 
the ground that Iowa College could not ful- 
fill the necessary conditions. When asked 
to investigate, the board did so, reversed its 
action, and made a _ generous offer, Mr, 
Carnegie himself promising, conditionally, an 
additional $50,000. Before the - campaign 
was fairly begun, the panic had arrived ; 
but the work was pushed just the same. 
The Alumni Association pledged all that it 
dared, and the trustees and the town of 
Grinnell, where the college is located, did 
likewise. The faculty did their part, as 
they always have done. Indeed, in the past 
there have been times when a full salary has 
seemed strange to the God-fearing men and 
women who have made Iowa College what 
it is today. They have worthy successors, 


OLD AT TWENTY 


Return of Youth with Proper Food. 


Many persons who eat plenty never seem 
to be properly nourished, 

That’s because the food is not digested 
and absorbed. Much that is eaten is never 
taken up by the system as real food, and so 
the tissues simply starve and the individual 
may, as in a recent case, look and feel old 
in what should be the bloom of life, youth. 

“At twenty I was prematurely old. All 
the health and vigor and brightness of youth 
had been, as it seemed, stolen from me. I 
went to work in the morning with slow 
steps and a dull head. 

“My work through the day was unsatis- 
factory, for my breakfast lay in my stomach 
like a hard lump. I was peevish, and the 
gas in my stomach was very annoying. 
After supper I usually went to bed to toss 
half the night from sheer nervousness, 

“This was all from indigestion—wrong 
eating. 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts and I cannot 
describe the full benefits received from the 
food. It gave me back my health. It has 
completely restored good digestion and re- 
lieved me of my ailments. I steadily im- 
proved and am now strong and in perfect 
health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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and Professor Steiner wrote from Hungary, 
where he had gone to help the Y. M. C. A. 
men who are studying the immigrant prob- 
lem: “You may count on me for $1,000... . 
Iowa College is worthy of all that can be 
done for it.” 

The students took the matter up, and the 
seniors are-reported to have pledged $2,500. 
The juniors tried to do as well, and then all 
began to canvass home friends. In spite of 
all these struggles, the last three months 
faced a deficit of about $80,000, which had 
to be raised by Dec. 81, 1908. It seemed 
useless to look for small gifts now, and large 
ones were solicited. It was all to no pur- 
pose; the East was already burdened, and 
the large gifts did not materialize. The 
small gifts kept coming in, however, and, 
toward the end, they mounted to as much 
as $4,000 in a single day. A house to 
house canvass in Grinnell netted over $900. 
Churches were appealed to in different parts 
of the country. Everything that could be 
done was done; but on Tuesday night, with 
but two days left, $22,000 was still wanting. 

It was determined to spend the last night 
of the year in a final desperate effort to get 
the balance. Wednesday and Thursday saw 
$14,000 added to the receipts, and only about 
$8,000 now stood between the workers and 
victory. On Thursday evening it was cut 
down to $2,000, a pitifully small sum to 
ruin a campaign for half a million, But 
there were emergency plédges yet to be heard 
from, and when these were all in—they had 
been designed to meet any possible shortage 
that might appear in checking up—it was 
found that the $2,000 had been covered ten 
times over. As these pledges are redeemable 
pro rata, the endowment is safe. 

It was a glorious victory. “The student 
at Grinnell is hand made and is not simply 
turned out by a great university as a prod- 
uct of the factory system,” and, as Lyman 
Beecher is reported to have said, “The best 
people in the world are Yankees enlarged.” 
That is exactly what Iowa College is doing. 
It is the product of New England brains and 
New Wngland money, and its output is 
mostly of New England stock a generation 
or two removed. Its work is Christian edu- 
cation in the best sense, and in this it is 
second to none. Its standard is and always 
has been high; but character comes first. 
No friend of the Kingdom can fail to rejoice 
that this effort to continue a noble work 
without retrenchment or retrogression has 
been crowned with the success it so richly 
deserves. 


In His Steps 


Cleveland Young People Living the Christ 
Life—An Estimate from theZGround 


“I promise for two weeks to live as Jesus 
would live and to do as Jesus would do.” 
Such is the pledge taken by several hundred 
young people of the young people’s societies 
in Cleveland. Their leader is a young col- 
lege student, a Methodist, and their chief 
spokesman, Dr. W. D. B. Wallace, a sensi- 
ble and eloquent Baptist minister. They 
took the pledge the first Sunday of the year, 
and two weeks later told their experiences. 

To a large number of these fine young 
people—mostly church members of some 
years’ standing, the experience of trying to 
follow Jesus was novel, so novel as to be 
actually exciting. A confidential telephone 
girl declined to tell a caller that her em- 
ployer was “not in” when he was in. She 
expected to lose her job, but did not. A 
street car conductor was especially kind to 
women and babies on his run. He explained 
when asked what it meant that he had 
taken the “Jesus pledge.’ Dr. Wallace 
teaches them, “Quit your kicking,” and a 
high school teacher testified to the improved 
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behavior of her roomful of youngsters. Peo- 
ple are talking about the possibility of living 
whole-souled, kindly lives—and proving it. 

The strangest thing about it all is that 
it should not be obvious to people, that to 
be a Christian is to follow Jesus and do as 
he would do. What else can a Christian 
profession mean? Yet the gospel has once 
more proved itself to be the newest, freshest 
thing going. Some people fear lest the 
movement will cheapen religion. One man 
was asked to loan another $100 on the 
ground that Jesus would not refuse such 2 
loan, A Jewish Rabbi and a Catholic eccle- 
siastic have criticized the movement. But 
most people are glad to have the good tid- 
ings of Christly living, and the possibility 
of successfully following Jesus, emphasized 
and tested out in every way. This is true 
of the movement. It proves that the gentle 
teacher of Galilee can draw the enthusiastic 
young folk to him now as readily as when 
they swarmed upon the beach of Bethsaida 
to hear him speak. The only mischief in 
sight is the effort to make a national organ- 
ization out of the movement and appoint the 
inevitable “secretary.” 

Cleveland, O. 


Marked Down Sale 


OF 


China. 
Plates 


We desire to-invite attention to the 
opportunity we offer to secure DESIR= 
ABLE PLATES AT LOW VALUES, 
which we propose to close out before 
our annual stock taking. 

The following brands of fine china 
are included in this sale: Minton, Caul- 
don, Wedgwood, Copeland, Haviland, 
Avenir, Dresden. 

This exhibit of marked down plates, 
ranging in shapes and decorations, from 
two dollars and seventy-five cents, per 
dozen all thru the medium values up 
to the very costly designs, as valuable 
as two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
per dozen, may be seen on tables on 


DAN F. BRADLEY. 


third floor, to which comparisons of — 


designs and values are invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


_Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICHS IN KING’S 
CuapeL. Sunday, Jan. 24, 3.30 P.M., Rey. 
Howard _N. Browne. Jan. 31, Rey. W. W. 
Fenn. Feb. 7, Rey. George F. Moore, Lowell 
Institute Lectures, Mondays at 2.30. Jan. 25, 
Prof. EH. Emerton on Calvin and Servetus. 


AMERICAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen, 
euporer Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. 

CHARLES A, SropparD, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHnrRSOoN HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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A Grist of Jubilees 


Twenty-two Ohio Churches Celebrate Various 
Anniversaries this Year—Reaching-out 
Service in Marietta 


The branches of First Church, Marietta, 
©., under the pastoral care of Rey. Basil 
Fischbach, are prospering. Just now the 
Wayne Street branch, with -the generous 
assistance of the mother church, is erecting 
a new house of worship, to cost, without 
furnishing, about $4,000. It is located in a 
part of the city where there are no com- 
petitors and has a membership of nearly 
fifty, with a Sunday school enrollment 
of 130. 

The men’s Bible class of First Church 
has arranged a series of studies for the 
winter on The Christian Religion—its ori- 
gin, growth, conflicts and present problems, 
under the leadership of President Perry of 
the college. The Bible school of this church 
has neyer been doing better work. 

Harmar Church, under the leadership of 
its new pastor, Rev. J. W. Norris, is reach- 
ing out into the surrounding country and 
carrying on services in several communities. 
A recent canvass of the field around this 
church revealed over sixty children not con- 
nected with any Sunday school. A stren- 
uous effort is being made to interest them 
in Bible study. 

A Union Religious 
organized at Whipple. 
been erected, into which was worked the 
equipment of the Cedar Narrows Church, 
which has not been holding services for 
twenty years. Some of the members of this 
deceased church were active in forming the 
new organization. Rev. Basil Fischbach, 
associate pastor of First Church, Marietta, 
has directed this work, and Dr. J. R. 
Nichols preached the dedicatory sermon in 
September. The outlook for this union work 
is encouraging. 

Twenty-two anniversaries occur during 
the current church year among the Congre- 
gational churches of Ohio. Four attain to 
the age of one hundred years, fourteen to 
seventy-five and the others to fifty and 
twenty-five. Walnut Hills Church, Cincin- 
nati, is planning to celebrate, in the spring, 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in its present 
field, which will be coincident with the be- 
ginning of the tenth year of the present 
pastorate. Known formerly as the Seventh 
Street Church, it has had a long and hon- 
orable history. It was organized in 1843 
by Dr.- Lyman Beecher, the founder and 
president of Lane Theological Seminary. 

Cincinnati, O. D. M. P. 


Society has been 


The foods we eat furnish energy 
for the body just as burning coal 
makes steam for an engine. 


The experiments of Prof. 
Frankland, Ph. D., of London, 
show that cod liver oil yields two 
and one-half times more energy 
than starches or sweets. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is pure cod liver oil combined 
with hypophosphites of lime and 
soda. It forms fat, gives strength, 
enriches the blood, invigorates 
the nerves, and repairs tissues. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” ime 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


A neat chapel has. 


Epidemic Hurts Campaign 


Some Vermont Chapman Meetings Canceled 
—Brattleboro Has Ten New Pastors 
Within a Year 


Interest in Southern Vermont has been 
largely centered in Brattleboro this fall and 
early winter. Early in November some ten 
or twelve cases suggesting smallpox were 
brought to the attention of the board of 
health. The state board was at once noti- 
fied and experts were summoned from the 
Ellis Island Station, New York. It was 
announced that a smallpox epidemic would 
necessitate the closing of the schools and 
churches, and that all gatherings of a public 
nature would be forbidden. One of the 
direct results was the canceling of two en- 
gagements, both of them important to the 
churches and community. Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell, who was to appear in Brattleboro that 
week, was secured by Bellows Falls, and the 
Chapman-Alexander campaign, for which 
extensive preparations were being made, was 
at once given up. For some weeks, now, no 
new cases have been reported, and it is be- 
lieved that the epidemic is an evil of the 
past. The disease was probably brought 
into Brattleboro by some one of the many 
hundred foreigners employed on the work of 
the immense dam which is being built across 
the Connecticut ten miles below the town at 
South Vernon. 

It is interesting to note that there has 
been a change in almost the entire list of 
Brattleboro ministers in the last two years. 
There are twelve churches in that town, one 
of which has an assistant pastor, making 
thirteen ministers in all, but only three came 
prior to July, 1907. Grafton is as yet pas- 
torless, but has availed itself of the services 
of Deacon C. W. Osgood of Bellows Falls, 
who is an effective and acceptable speaker. 

Vermont Congregationalists have suffered 
a loss in the death of a prominent layman, 
Deacon B. H. Jones of Windham. Born in 
Windham in 1848, he prepared for college at 
Kimball Union Academy, where he had for 


a classmate “Father Endeavor’ Clark. 
Graduating from Dartmouth, he entered 
Union Seminary the following year. To his 


keen disappointment he was compelled to 
give up this course on account of ill health 
after one year of study. Mr. Jones served 
the church and community in various capaci- 
ties, as deacon, conference scribe and Bible 
school superintendent, and represented his 
town in the Legislature. 

The annual convention of the Vermont 
Sunday School Association, held in Bellows 
Falls, proved to be the largest in the history 
of the organization. Among the speakers 
were Pres. J. M. Thomas of Middlebury Col- 
lege and’ Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux of Chicago. 
General Secretary E. M. Fuller, to whom is 
due more than to any other one man the 
splendid growth of the Association, has been 
obliged to resign, having for some months 
been in poor health. . Rev. H. A. Durfee was 
elected to the secretaryship. Hon. N. G. 
Williams of Bellows Falls was re-elected 
president. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. PEABODY. 


Progress of the Merger 
Latest Report of the Newburyport Situation 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 10, the com- 
mittee of thirty, 
the three Newburyport churches, Prospect 
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proposed union of these churches, are unan- 
imously convinced that from all standpoints 
this union is not only desirable, but abso- 


-lutely necessary to the greater efficiency of 


made up of ten from | 


Street, North and Whitefield, met at the | 


Y. M. GC. A. parlors to consider the matter 
of union. At the close of a long and earnest 
discussion the following resolution 
adopted by a standing yote: 


was | 


“We, the representatives of the three | 


Congregational churches in the center of the 
city, having considered the matter of the 


the Christian forces of our city, and, more- 
over, that such a union is a practical prop- 
osition and should be and can be accom- 
plished. 

“We, therefore, pledge ourselves to use 
every means in our power to consummate 
that union.” 

Amesbury, Mass. J. D. D. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Subject, The Working- 
Messrs. R. G. 


Boston MINISTERS’ 
Jan. 25, 10.380 A.M. 
man’s Insurance; speakers, 
Hunter, C. H. Jones. 


NoRFOLK AND Pi~GRIM BrancH W. B. M. 
Thank-offering meeting at Campello, Jan. 26, 
10 a. M. and 2 P.M. 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A.M. 


I etic: 


TEACHERS GUIDE 


To The 
International S. S. Lessons 


Indispensable 


Whatever helps 
you have, you 
oo _ need Tarbell’s 
for 1909. It towers above its predecessors 
—scholarly—up to date—the very best that 
modern science and method can offer to 
make teaching attractive and interesting. 


Marion Lawrance says: Dr. Tarbell has brought to view 
a wealth of expository literature undreamed of and almost 
passing belief. 

Cloth $1.00 net [postage r5c] 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SEND FOR 


“The Story of Berkeley” 


California’s beautiful University city shows 29,000 
increase in population in seven years. Its rapid 
growth demands money to build with. I can place 
any amounts on first-class real estate first mortgages 
at 7 percent. net. Ido a general real estate business. 
Correspondence solicited. Highest references fur- 


nished. 
GEORGE H. DeKAY, 
2505 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


PIPE@REED 6 


_ CHURCH 
TEY.& OR 


120 BOYLSTON 
®BOSTON — MASS. © 


Books for Rollins College 


On Feb. 18, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla., will dedicate its fine new 
library building. For years it has pur- 
chased few books, for lack of a place in 
which to bestow and care for them, and 
now its great need is for books—all sorts 
of books, cyclopedias, dictionaries, works 
standard histories, essays 


of reference, 
and fiction, files of reviews and maga- 
zines. 

Rollins has many friends among the 


readers of The Congregationalist, and 
many, of these no doubt have duplicate 
volumes or sets, or books read and no 
longer needed, which they would be glad 
to contribute to the cause of Southern 
education. Mr. H. M. Connor, book- 
binder, 232 Meridian Street, East Boston, 
has agreed to collect, pack and forward 
all such works, if notified by mail or 
telephone. 


‘ WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, 
President. 


: 
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Program Variety 


What New Hampshire Conferences are Dis- 
cussing—Utilizing a Summer Hotel 
in Emmanuel Work 


Four of our county conferences held 
autumn meetings. Each program contained 
distinctive topics. Cheshire’s was concerned 
with adjustments of polity and with mission- 
ary work for Protestant foreigners within 
her borders. Merrimac’s thought centered 
in the social versus the individualistic mo- 
tives of evangelism. The motive and sup- 
port of missions also received attention. 

Grafton had a model program including 
explanation in detail of the Apportionment 
Plan, which, by the way, has found no 
heartier acceptance than in New Hampshire; 
addresses on work for men and boys and a 
symposium on agencies co-operative with the 
church, such as the grange and the public 
schools through school supervision and 
music training. Coos Association was in- 
vited by the church in Colebrook to serve 
as an installing council. A special business 
session was therefore devoted to the exam- 
ination of Rey. C. L. Skinner and to his in- 
duction to the pastorate. For the benefit of 
the timid ones it may be added that this 
radical action did not cause the mountains 
to tremble nor the faith of our north coun- 
try Congregationalists to waver one jot. 
Possibly the address on Congregationalism, 
which took the place of the usual installa- 
tion sermon, was intended to reassure as 
well as to inspire larger denominational con- 
sciousness. 

The Emmanuel movement has not been 
unnoticed by the New Hampshire brethren 
to whom its similarities and divergencies 
from Christian Science are of peculiar inter- 
est. A recent meeting of the Merrimac min- 
isterial association was given largely to a 
discussion of this theme. It developed that 
one of the members has purchased for a 
sanatorium the property of an erstwhile 


HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Proved a Wise. Good Friend. 


A young woman out in Iowa found a 
wise, good friend in her mother-in-law, jokes 
notwithstanding. She writes: 

“It is two years since we began using 
Postum in our house. I was greatly troubled 
with my stomach, complexion was blotehy 
and yellow. After meals I often suffered 
sharp pains and would have to lie down. 
My mother often told me it was the coffee 
I drank at meals. But when I’d quit coffee 
I’d have a severe headache. 

“While visiting my mother-in-law I re- 
marked that she always made such good 
coffee, and asked her to tell me how. She 
laughed and told me it was easy to make 
good ‘coffee’ when you use Postum. 

“T began to use Postum as soon as I got 
home, and now we have the same good 
‘coffee’ (Postum) every day, and I have no 
more trouble. Indigestion is a thing of the 
past, and my complexion has cleared up 
beautifully. 

“My grandmother suffered a great deal 
with her stomach, Her doctor told her to 
leave off coffee. She then took tea, but that 
was just as bad. 

“She finally was induced to try Postum, 
which she has used for over a year. She 
traveled during the winter over the greater 
part of Iowa, visiting, something she had 
not been able to do for years, She says she 
owes her present good health to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Summer hotel where he will practice the 
Emmanuel methods in the cure of inebriates, 
Other pastors appear to be closely identi- 
fied with various forms of civic interests. 
One was a successful candidate for the Leg- 
islature on the Democratic ticket; while 
another has just received his appointment 
as probation officer for his town. Withal 
much faithful work is being done in the tried 
and conventional lines of pastoral ministra- 
tion. 

Events which New Hampshire Congrega- 
tionalists anticipate with special interest are 
the State Comity Commission’s meeting in 
January and the New England Congress, 
which also meets in Manchester, Feb. 23, 24. 
An unique meeting held-in Concord recently 
was that of supervisory officials connected 
with denominational and non-sectarian reli- 
gious interests. Such a meeting can do in- 
calculable good in drawing closer to one 
another in knowledge and sympathy the men 
upon whom in a peculiar degree depends ad- 
vance in comity and federation. 

Concord, N. H. E. R. S. 


Pioneer Brotherhood 


Oregon Enlists First Detachment—Cheering 
News from Portland 


The Congregational Brotherhood movye- 
ment has reached Oregon at last. Oregon 
City, on Dec. 2, had a gathering of its men 
to the number of sixty, and thereupon or- 
ganized what is supposed to be the first 
Brotherhood in the state. It starts with 
over forty charter members. It will have a 
Bible study class in connection with the 
Sunday school, a Sunday evening committee 
to work with the pastor and chorister in 
making the services attractive and helpful to 
men, and purposes to put the men in close 
touch with the missionary operations of the 
denomination. This is thought by many to 
be the mother church of Congregationalism 
in Oregon; at any rate this is the father 
Brotherhood. 

Mississippi Avenue Church of Portland, 
hereafter to be known as Pilgrim Church, 
has come up to its annual meeting proud and 
triumphant—and with reason. Heretofore 
its history has been more or less discourag- 
ing, but the new pastor, Rev. D. T. 'Thomas, 
who adds to a delightful personality a share 
of executive ability, has led his people to an 
increase in membership of forty-two. Its 
Junior Endeavor Society has been thoroughly 
busy is the ministry of love, having made 
fifty-two calls upon the sick, carrying with 
them flowers as a symbol of good cheer; the 
members haye rendered substantial assistance 
to the Portland Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Soci- 
ety, and have delivered many baskets of pro- 
visions to the poor. The new structure of 
the church is in progress, and when dedi- 
cated next February will represent an outlay 
of not less than $11,000; a fine evidence of 
good work and consecrated hearts. 

First Church of Portland closes its year 
without any debt! To those who know of 
its long struggle for years past with a debt 
that seemed to be actually impossible, this 
news is good news indeed. The year also 
shows another splendid record, and that is 
an addition to its membership of 150 mem- 
bers, mostly upon confession of faith. It is 
said that scarcely a Sabbath passes without 
Some one coming forward to declare a new 
allegiance to Jesus Christ. Dr. Dyott we all 
have known was the right man; and now he 
proves himself in the right place. 


Oregon City, Ore. E. 'G.. 0. 


It is the chiefest of good things for a man 
to be himself.—Benjamin Whichcote. 
ee ee 


THE INWARD EFFECTS of humors are worse than the 
outward. They endanger the whole system. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla eradicates all humors, cures all their in- 
ward and outward effects. It is the great alterative and 
tonic, whose merit has been everywhere established, 
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Taste Is Sure 
Stomach Guide 


A Barometer Which Never Fails, 
Though Seldom Believed. 


“Taste is the direct guide to the stomach; 
and the taste buds are connected by the 
nerves with the stomach itself, so that they 
represent its health or disorder. If the 
stomach or its juices are out of tone, the- 
blood is fermented by a change in the alka- 
line or acid condition, and these reach the 
mouth both directly and indirectly. 

“The taste buds are in the tongue, and are- 
mounted by hairlike projections called pa- 
pill; they cover the surface of the tongue. 

“When you taste these buds rise up and 
absorb the liquid; inform the nerves; the- 
nerves tell the stomach, and the food is ae- 
ceptable or not, just as the stomach feels.” 

The above remarks on taste come from an, 
eminent authority and simply explain why 
when one smells cooking or sees food one 
thinks he can eat, but when he tastes he 
learns the stomach is out of business. 

To the person who cannot taste aright,. 
who relishes no food and simply forces him- 
self to eat, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets hold 
the secret of enjoyable eating, perfect diges- 
tion and renewed general health. 

Most men wait until their stomachs are- 
completely sickened before they think seri- 
ously of assisting nature. 

When your taste for food is lost it is a. 
certain sign the stomach needs attention. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure such stom- 
achs. They restore sweetness of breath, 
renew gastric juices, enrich the blood and 
give the stomach the strength and rest neces- 
sary to general duty. 

Forty thousand physicians use Stuart’s- 
Dyspepsia Tablets and every druggist carries- 
them in stock; price 50 cents per box. Send 
us your name and address and we will send 
you a trial package free by mail. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co. 150 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subseribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ wil! be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted—A small farm in New England, suitable for 
fruit gardening and poultry. Address, stating price, 
location and description, R. E. Carter, 19 N. Main Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Wanted. Reliable, active middle-aged woman to 
care for aged lady in Christian family in the country. 
Good home and fair wages. Write giving particulars and 
references. Address R. F. D., Box 74, Apponaug, R. I. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


er = ete, eo ee, 

Wanted, a Protestant woman from 40 to 50 years- 
old to help in common housework ina New Hampshire 
Christian family of three adults. No washing, a good 
home if deserving. House has modern improvements. 
Address Helper, 4, care The Congregationalist. Boston.. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 
N.Y. 


Hot Doll comforts children sleeping and riding.. 
Combines best rubber hot water bag with attractive 
doll, wearing Billikin coat. Patty Comfort, cloth, 1 
quart, $1.50. Patty Joy, unbreakable head, 3 Daca 
2.00. Patented. Mistress Patty C. Comfort, An over, 

ass. 


For Sale, at a great sacrifice, 20 acres of wonderfully 
fertile land and three town lots, with a good eight-room: 
house, American town of Columbia, Cuba. Good mar- 
kets, ideal climate, no rheumatism, asthma or catarrh. 
Ideal winter home, or independent livin for industrious- 
man. Particulars by Rey. W. A. Evans, Plainfield, Il. 


For Sale or Rent, in Oberlin, 0., good seven room 
house, with furnace, hot and cold water; near the college 
buildings; $3,200; $20 a month. House of thirteen 
rooms, all modern conveniences, choice location ¢. 
arranged for one or two families; $5,000; $35.00 a 
month. Correspondence invited about these and other 
Oberlin properties. Irving W. Metcalf, Box 175, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


—_—_— 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cer- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in Phe Congregationalist. 
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Evangelism in an Episcopal 
Church 


Recent Mission at St. George’s 
BY W. J. DAWSON, D.D. 


The mission which I recently concluded 
at St. George’s, New York City, was mem- 
orable in many ways, the chief of which is 
its ecclesiastical significance. St. George’s 
is a wonderful monument to the spirit and 
energy of one man, Dr. Rainsford. During 
the twenty-five years of his ministry he 
accustomed his people to methods of great 
freedom in worship and social intercourse. 
All the seats in the great church are free, 
an inestimable advantage; for it means that 
the rich and poor do really worship together 
in frank brotherhood. Side by side with 
men like Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Fulton 
Cutting and Mr. Seth Low, may be found 
persons of the humblest social position—an 
object lesson in democratic brotherhood un- 
fortunately rare. The resolution authoriz- 
ing the mission was drawn up by Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and he and his fellow-vestry- 
men gave it, not only their approval, but 
their active support. 

One of the chief reasons for its success 
lay in the entire unanimity and enthusiasm 
of the congregation. The preparatory work 
was excellent. Every house in the immense 
parish was visited; 50,000 invitations were 
distributed; the rector, Rev. Hugh Birck- 
head; who is maintaining the tradition of 
Dr. Rainsford with success, himself wrote 
more than 4,000 letters of personal invita- 
tion, and issued a form of prayer for the 
private and public use of his congregation. 
In the services which I conducted no litur- 
gical forms were used; the hymns were 
selected from various mission hymnals, and 
I was allowed absolute freedom in method. 
The requests for prayer were numerous— 
from fifty to one hundred every evening. 
According to a careful tabulation made by 
the press, the aggregate attendance was 
about 35,000. One result of the mission 
was the formation of a League of Service. 
Over two hundred persons gave their names 
to the rector, with a pledge to assist him in 
any form of work which he might direct. 

In most instances where I have been able 
to organize a street parade, I have had to 
exercise a good deal of persuasion and ex- 
planation; at St. George’s neither was neces- 
sary. The idea was welcomed instantane- 
ously and was carried out with complete 
success. The procession, led by an illumi- 
nated cross, a band and the church choir, 
numbered about 4,000 persons and attracted 
just the kind of people we expected to be 
impressed by it. At every subsequent meet- 
ing we had a large number of human dere- 
licts present. The deaconesses and the 
younger clergy dealt with these; many per- 
sons out of work were found employment, 
and cases of ruin through drink and vice 
were dealt with wisely and kindly. 


Looking back upon the fortnight at St. 
George’s I can truthfully say that no mis- 
sion which I have conducted during my 
residence in this country has been so admir- 
ably organized, and none has been more 
fruitful in results. This success is largely 
due to Mr. Birckhead and the spirit of the 
large staff of workers which he has trained. 
He is continuing the Sunday night services, 
using mission hymns and employing the same 
evangelistic methods. It remains to be 
added that Bishop Greer, Dr. Huntington of 
Grace Church and all the neighboring clergy 
were in entire sympathy with the movement, 
and that large numbers of the New York 
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clergy, including some Roman Catholics, at- , 


tended the services. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 


FRONTIER WORKERS 


From a friend in Arlington.......... 
Miss Hannah BH. Smith, Chelsea...... 


Miss Annie L. Rogers, West Newbury, 3.00 
Ca be eumeyn Burling tony Vite ns sre on 3.00 
Rev. Edw. Robie, Greenland, N. H..... 2.50 
BH. G. Boyer, Somersworth, N. H...... 2.00 
yee eIMORY-< Ol Gen Crs-ccovsuea emeysteteee oh tere 2.00 
Mrs. S. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N. H... 2.00 
Mrs: Bid. sHisher; Roxbury? ...1..).- 2.00 | 
Mrs. H. J. Thomas, Bennington, Vt... 1.43 


Accessions to Churches 


Oregon 
Washington 


and 


Idaho 


are among the most rapidly progressive and 


highly interesting states in the country. 
Write for illustrated booklets and informa- 
tion regarding a trip out there. 


VIA 


Union 
Pacific 


the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie 
Seattle, Wash., 1909. 


Ask about Exposition at 
Address 
WILLARD MASSEY, N.E. F. & P. A. 
176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A., , 
287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


or 
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D ORIENT 
eAY hs EE On tes Parties 
Exceptional Advantages : 
DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE Salty of a 
be given 5 tect OO Eee re pumam Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Apply at once. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA OHIO 
Compton — 5 Grace 2 2 
Corona — 13 Hough Ave. 2. 3 
Garvanza — 9 pena zz 2 
Heber — 16 ar. 7 16 
Kern — 6 Pilgrim — 8 
Long Beach, First — _6 Fort Recovery 7 15 
Plymouth — 10 Ironton a 2D 
Los Angeles, First — 52 Lafayette 8 10 
fan = @ Metin" 5 5 
amona =9 I DL 
Pasadena, Lake Ave. — _6 Nelson 10) 25 
Pomona 7 18 Newark — 1 
San Diego, First — 38 Wayland 7 M2, 
Sierra Madre — 4 Zanesville Sao. 
Willow Brook — 8 OREGON 
CONNECTICUT Oregon City 81 
Groton 7 12 Portland, First Bh Bly 
Oe ce ay PENNSYLVANIA 
OO aes a, Philadelphia, Central 7 20 
ILLINOIS Taylor =. 13 
Chicago, Fifty- VERMONT 
second Ave. Fi 2 ‘Baite y 38 42 
Bee an 3° 9 Bennington, Second 13 15 
Immanuel,German 4 4 peer: West 4 6 
tiled bere — 1 Jericho,Second = 4 5 
Madison Ave. 1 2 St. Johnsbury, 
New England +4 4 geulet 3 
Pacific We 8 2. 3 
Park Manor 4 10 Tyson 6 7 
St. Paul 4 4 Whiting 2 2 
Sedgwick St. 1 1 Woodstock 7 10 
Waveland Ave. 19 21 WASHINGTON 
baie if “3 Seattle, Kirkwood 2 3 
x hae eas aay ilgrim 8 2% 
Oak Park, First 3 72 Plymouth 22 44 
Fourth $ 4 Prospect = 6 
Third “Queen Anne Se 
lowA : Tacoma, First 4 26 
Green Mountain gel Ee rad Dei! 
Marshalltown 6 8 UE CHURCHES 
Oskaloosa — _8 East Chicago, Ind. 2 2 
Spencer 7 10 Bort Conta: Col., iB 
MASSACHUSETTS Re = 
Andover, Free 6 10 LS rerage atea Mo., oe 
Cambridge, North _ ¥ Westminster — 26 
4 aeers me us Little Compton, al Th gw! 
See is i Neo Ss 
South Dartmouth 4 a& oe oN : 17 
Springfield, Faith 4 33 Oberon, N. D. SORT 
Hope 8 29 Tampa, Fla., 1 056 
OHLO enn elon DUC tie 
Cleveland, Cyril Bagh aye Mt. Pleasant __ 9 25 
Denison Ave. 2 3 WestConcord,N.H.11 11 


E.— Comprehensive summer tour— #175. 
ER OPE ied management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


All daylight travel in private 
train. Spend 30 Diamond Days 


e 
Mexico in wondrous Mexico. Congenial 


arty, limited. 40 cities, including ‘‘ Mardi Gras.”’ 
Peere comfort. Physician inattendance. One price 
includes all expenses. 


Write for particulars of this and E UROPEAN Tours 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 460 Monadnock Building, Chicago 


Print Your Own 


ards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press #5. 
ES eee g18. Save money. Print for others, 
* pig profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
for press catalog, type, paper, etc. i 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Travel in Comfort to 


California 


Enjoy every luxury of home or club enroute 
via The Chicago, Union Pacific c® North 
Western Line, the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Three splendid through trains leave Chicago daily. 
The Overland Limited at 6 P. M. 


for Churches 
that has captured 


GOSPEL 
SONGS 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. &N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


Sunday Schools and Revivals. 
the Christian public. b e 
tional,inspiring, awakening. Send for Sample and prove its worth. ser oe $26.00 
per 100, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd. covers, $42.50 per 100, 15 cts. copy, postpara. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Electric Lighted 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


The Los Angeles Limited at 10:00 P. M. 
Electric Lighted 
for Los Angeles, Riverside and Pasadena. 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 
at 10:45 P. M. 


for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


The new Hymn Book 


‘All the best authors represented. Deyo- 
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Our Country and the World 


Start of the “‘ Together’? Campaign 


The Joint Missionary Campaign in Be- 
half of Our Country and the World, as the 
designation has been officially adopted, is 
opening well in the middle district, plans 
being made to begin public meetings on 
Feb. 10. The committee of this district con- 
sists of Secretary Ryder, Secretary Creegan 
and Rey. T. M. Shipherd of Belleville Ave- 
nue Church, Newark, N. J. Mr. Shipherd 


Disease Germs 


Cannot harm healthy human 
bodies. We cannot have healthy 
bodies unless we have pure blood, 
—the kind of blood that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes. 

This great medicine has an un- 
equalled, unapproached record for puri- 
fying and enriching the blood. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ness, that tired feeling, dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, general debility, and builds 
up the whole system. 


Get it today in the usual liquid form or in 
chocolated tablet form called Sarsatabs. 


Speakers for Temper- 
ance, No License and 
Lincoln Centenary Ad- 
dresses will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel. message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hauu, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


peace ase cates ak SE aps a at 
Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD or PASTORAL 
SUpPLy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals 
also bequests. Charles D, Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. EH. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
Ject is the establishment and Support of Evan- 

elical Congregational Churehes and Sunda 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles ad 
Rutan, tod XP, ORE OW Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec.. 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAn’s Boarp or MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s Homn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-B. Jackson, Home See’y. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’s FRIDND Socrnry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 7 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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devotes all the time possible from an active 
pastorate to this great campaign. 

Two features are especially approved. The 
first is the thoroughly co-operative element 
of the movement. “Together” is an appro- 
priate and impressive motto designating the 
real nature of the campaign. Another 
feature of especial importance is the cordial 
co-operation of the chairmen and members 
of the Apportionment committees of the vari- 
ous states. The recognition of the fact that 
this Apportionment Plan means much to the 
future of our benevolent activities is evident 
on every side. The element of prayer and 
reverent supplication for divine guidance is 
another evident characteristic of this move- 
ment. C:.J. R. 


In Behalf of the Family 


The National League for the Protection of 
the Family, of which Rev. S. W. Dike, 
LL. D., is secretary, deals with what Mr. 
Bryce said may almost be called the funda- 
mental and. permanent problem of human 
society. Professor Peabody of Harvard says, 
“More and more we have come to see within 
the last few years that the problem of the 
Family is the crug of modern civilization.” 
The importance of the Family to religion 
and education is hardly less than that of 
church and school. Whatever saps the 
strength of the Family, whether it be ill- 
made marriages or reckless divorce, or licen- 
tiousness, or the failure to rear and train 
a healthful offspring, or anything that leads 
to its neglect to contribute its share to the 
social welfare, is a menace to all our insti- 
tutions. 

That there were in the United States no 
less than 72,062 divorces in the year 1906, or 
more than seven times as many as there were 
forty years earlier, that the increase is now 
going on three times as fast as the increase 
of population, that the percentage of those 
divorced who had been married twenty-one 
years or’ more has increased in the last 
twenty years from 7.8 per cent. to 10.2 per 
cent. of the total, running as high as 12.5 
per cent. in New Wngland, and many>other 
facts brought out in the recent Census Re- 
port for which, as well as for the report of 
1889 on the same subject, the country is in- 
debted chiefly to the League, are enough to 
stir all serious minds to action. 

Through these reports, through the intro- 
duction of the study of the Family in our 
colleges and seminaries, through many arti- 
cles and papers, through its correspondence, 
through its influence on legislation, by its 
contribution of the home department of the 
Sunday school to our churches and by its 
appeals for a sound domestic life the League 
has laid us all, and Congregationalists espe- 
cially, under obligations for its generous sup- 
port. It should have immediately enough to 
meet the expenses of the year 1908, pay off 
its debt and increase its ability to meet the 
needs of the times. Its treasurer, Wolcott 
H. Johnson, can be addressed care of C. F. 
Hovey & Co., Boston. 


After all, the problem of life is not a dif- 
ficult one, for it solves itself so very soon at 
best—by death. Do what is right the best 
way you can, and wait to the end to know. 
But remember that though death may alter 
our place, it cannot alter our character; 
though it may alter our circumstances, it 
cannot alter ourselyes—Charles Kingsley. 


Stops 


Does not Color the Hair 
Falling Haie 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FORnIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 


Society, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, - 


N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. ° 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socirry. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles _H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles E, Hope Treasurer, 105 
Kast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socimty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Kidward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. §. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. i 


“THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, rs 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SmrAMAN’S FRIpND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THr. MASSACHUSETTS HOMD MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Bere 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ALLIN, Hrnust A., Rollo, Ill., to Harvey. 
cepts. 

ALLISON, FRANCES, Dubuque, Io., to be pastor’s 
assistant, Pilgrim Ch., Dorchester, Mass. 
Accepts. F 

Bente, CHristopHpr H., Woodstock, IIl., to 
Plymouth Ch., Joliet. 

BISSELL, SHELTON, First Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
to remain another year. Accepts. 

Cuaris, C. C., Alton, Ontario, Can., to Claridon, 
O. Declines. 

Daviges, JouHNn B., First Ch., Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
to Mahanoy City. Accepts. 

DELL, FRANK B., East Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Grass Valley, a former charge. Accepts. 

GANLEY, WILLIAM, Salem, N. H., to Agawam, 
Mass. Accepts. 

HARING, E. ErNuestus, formerly of Torrington, 
Wyo., to be representative of the H. M. S. 
and the §. S. and P. S. in northeastern 
Wyoming. Accepts. 

HENDERSON, JOHN R., Oconomowoc, 
Clear Lake, Io. Accepts. 

Hocan, Harpinea R., Amery, Wis., to Superior. 
Declines. 

JANES, Henry, Newton Falls, O., to Kent. 
cepts. 

JENKINS, J. GARFIELD, Bangor Seminary, to 
Seal Harbor, Me. Accepts and is at work. 

Kinc, HB. Atonzo, Sandusky, 0., to N. Yakima, 


Ac- 


Wis., to 


Ac- 


Wn. Accepts. 
Payne, Witeur N., Sauk Rapids, Minn., to 
Wayzata. Accepts and is at work. 


RUSSELL, Epira S., New Haven, Ct., to be 
pastor’s assistant, Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo. Accepts and is at work. 

Snckerson, Howarp A., Yale University, de- 
elines assistant pastorate, Plymouth 'Ch., 
New Haven, Ct. Accepts to Woodbury. 


Sxiues, JAs. H., Glenwood, Io., to Eldon. Ac- 
eepts and is at work. 

SrppBIns, CHAS. H., W. Chicago, Ill, to 
Tqulon. 


TAISNE, THLEspHoRD, Sizth Street Ch., Auburn, 
Me., to Durham, N. H. Accepts. 

Woop, Autrrep A., Bloomfield, Neb., to Fair- 
field, also to Faulkton, S. D. Accepts latter. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Loux, Duzsois H., i. Center Ch., Meriden, Ct., 
Jan. 7. Sermon by Rev. C. DB. Jefferson, 
D, D.; other parts, Rev. J. S. Ives, J. H. 
Grant, J. B. Focht, and others. 

Perry, Crarencn H., 0. Farley, Mass., Jan. 14. 
Sermon by Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. P. Cook, J. A. Haw- 
ley, N. FE. Smith, J. D. Waldron, W. L. 
Anderson. ; 


- Resignations 


Beaty, Wa. T., Harvard Ch., Dorchester, Mass., 
after ten years’ service. 

CLEMO, Ciro W., Clarksville, Mich. 

CoLuIns, GEO. B., Manchester, OKI. 

Conrad, Guo, A., Leigh, Neb. 


Davenport, Merriam B., Hawthorne and 
Lawndale, Cal. 

Drakp, Gro. B., Mt. Hope, Kan. 

PinstpD, Freppric A., West nd Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

GANLEY, WILLIAM, Salem, N. H., after 


years’ service. 
GriesHaBpr, CHAS. O., Shelby, Mich., after ten 


years’ service. 
Hiuu, Dexrrr D., Graham, Cal. 


Hopess, H. A., Chickasha, Ok]. 


HurcuHinson, Wm. A., Granville, Ill., to take | 


effect June 1. 
JaNES, Henry, Newton Falls, O. 
Kine, BE. ALonzo, Sandusky, O. 


Pocur, Joun A., ©. Rochester, Mass., after | 
four years’ service. 
SNOWDEN, Cuirrorp, St. Paul’s Evangelical 


Union, Chicago, Ill., after ten years’ service. 
TAISNE, TELESPHORE, Si#th Strect Ch., Auburn, 
Me., after six years’ service. 
THOMPSON, J. Hereprt, Salen Ch., Los An- 
geles, Cal., to enter evangelistic field. 
Witson, ALFRED J., Walpole, N. H., to- take 
effect April 1. 


five 


| COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-fwe 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 

ADAMS—In San Francisco, Cal., Frank M., 
oldest son of Rey. George C. and Mrs. M. P. 
Adams, aged 31 yrs. 9 mos. A patient 
sufferer all his life. 

WALDRON—In Hallowell, Me., Jan. 14, at 


the home of her sister, Mrs. A. S. Gould, 
Susan W. Waldron, sister of Rev. D. W. 
Waldron of the Boston City Missionary 
Society. For many years she was treasurer 
of First Congregational Church, Augusta, 
Me., and was widely interested in home and 
foreign missions. 


MRS. GEORGE ARNOLD MARBLE 


In the death of Mrs. George A. Marble, on 
the 11th inst., Somerset village, Massachusetts, 
has lost one of the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants. She was nearly eighty years of 
age, and up to the last was but little afflicted 
with the disabilities of old age. A woman of 
quiet and gentle demeanor, she appeared at her 
best in her home and among her friends. Mrs. 
Marble was one of the original members of the 
First Congregational Church, and her late 
pastor for many years deems it a privilege to 
bear testimony to her loyalty both to the 
church and to himself. At all times with un- 
varying regularity, even to the close of her 
long life, she attended the ordinances of the 
sanctuary, and her devout, intelligent atten- 
tion was an uplift to her minister and an 

~ example to all. In the Ladies’ Circle of the 
ehureh she was 2 constant and busy worker, 
where she will be greatly missed. 

Besides her husband, with whom she had 
lived in conjugal affection for over fifty-five 
years, she has left a son, George Blton, and 
daughter, Abby Laura, to moum her loss; and 
all of whom will have the sincere sympathy 
of a large circle of friends. 

Her daughter, who is the wife of Dr. F. A. 
Morrill and president of the Old Colony 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
will also have the prayers and sympathy of 
her colleagues and eo-laborers in the work of 
foreign missions. Tie Ae As 


REY. W. E. CALDWELL 


William DB. Caldwell, aged eighty-four, 
4 at his home in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
at Lodi Plains, the 


Rev. 
died Jan. 
and was buried Jan. ve 
scene of an early pastorate. He was twice 
married, first to Miss Jennie Whiting of 
Holliston, Mass., and later to Miss Tillie 
Beach of Springfield, Il. He leaves a widow 
and six children—G. G. Caldwell, Mrs. S. W. 
Norton and Mrs. Cc. L. Mix of Chicago, Dr. 
KE. B. Caldwell of Ann Arbor, Mrs. C. F. 
Unterkircher of Saline, and Miss Minnie Cald- 


well of Detroit. 


Better methods may simplify the Social 


Question, it can be solved by nothing less 
than better men.—F'rancis Greenwood Pea- 
body. 


Send for Booklet 


“~~ «| Offer rooms 
day and up, 
shower baths. ° 
land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. c 

Dining room and café first-class. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to Ail In 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
eruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a perfect 
cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one hox cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

_ If the druggist tries to sell you something 

just as good, it is because he makes more 

money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues rapidly 
until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, Marshall 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

. No knife and its torture. 
No doctor and his bills. 
All druggists, 50 cents. 

free package. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by 2 Few Applications. 


Write today for a 


Proprietors, W. Kdwards & Son, Queen Victoria St, 
London, England, Wholesale of KH. Fougera & Cov, 
90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


ELLS. 


gvee: Alloy Church and School Bellis. gar -Send fer 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbere,&. 


1ET. 
MENEELY & CO. Weriny ny 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

avarly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


LYMYER 2 
CHURCH @& 


ELLs. * 5 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


OY, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NN. CITY. 


a 


with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
which includes free use of public 
Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 


European plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


AT. MANU- 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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The Teacher That Teaches : 


BY 
AMOS R. WELLS 


Silver That Has “Made Good” 


Long continued use proves the quality of silver. Nowadays 
much silver is sold that doesn’t last any length of time. 
The best silver plate that can be bought—the kind which 
for beauty of design and length of service solid silver 
alone can rival—is the 


. "TBAT ROGERS BROS 


MANUAL which covers a wide field of a 

teacher’s experience, with many practical 
suggestions for organizing and managing a Sunday- 
school class and dealing with individual pupils. 
brand. Since 1847 this ware has been the 
world’s standard for finesilver plate. Spoons, 
forks, knives, fancy serving pieces, etc., 
bearing the trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” are 
for sale by leading dealers. 


Send for our new cata- 
logue ‘‘ A-66 ’’ containing 
all the latest patterns. 


It is a little volume that may be read in two hours, 
and yet its truths presented may be pondered on 
for days and weeks and even years. The object 
of the writer is to transform the teacher into the 
teacher that teaches. It is not the need of the 
age, more teachers, but more teachers that teach. 


——- We have enough teachers, probably could do with 
Communion Ware 


Our Special Communion Cata- 
logue. will prove of interest to 
church authorities. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the va- 
rious articles required. A 
copy will be sent upon re- 
quest, Ask for “Special 
Catalogue  66.”’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriven, Conn. 
(International Silver Oo., Suecessor.) 


Meriden Silver Polish, the 
“Silver Polish that Cleans" 


less; but we need all these teachers teaching. 
Wherever there is a scholar not learning, there is 
a teacher not teaching. Right well does the author 
show how this efficient transformation can take 
place. It will be worth while for every Sunday-~ 
school to place this little volume in the hands 
_of every teacher. 

Bound in brown boards, with label printed in two 
colors, a neat, compact little handbook. 95 pages 

Price 60 cents net 


The Pilarim Press 


175 Warasu Ave., Cuicaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. a 


On the 31st day of December, 1908 ) 
Cash Capital, PPP nein eee b nt 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), ‘ 5 é ; : E : 3 5 : = : 6,151,295.91 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - - c ; 7 A 5 ; A 5 3 148,503.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 4 5 4 5 5 : f 5 : 2 ; 475,012.69 | 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . A - : 5 - A : A 5 52,087.61 
Other Claims, j 4 = 5 3 ; i s 3 ‘ é ;. 5 s 466,696.04 
Net Surplus, .. 2 : Aeris fie : 5,207 ,077.93 


Total“Assets, 0 Oe ae ae Rel eae $16,500,733.45 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, .. $9,207,077.93 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY ey $1 | 5,798, 170.31 | 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KING, Vice-President HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 


A. N. WILLIAMS, E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., ‘* Marine ’’ 


WESTERN BRANCH, 159 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. L. 0. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Aoont: 
PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. GEO. C. BOARDMAN, General Agent. E, C. MORRISON, Assistant General Agent. 


: CHICAGO, Ill. 159 La Salle Street. NEW YORK, 95-97 William Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT | BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street.” PHILADELPHIA. seo Waleat Stine eee 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 
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4i| A Little Excursion into Psychotherapy 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


1809 


1909 marks the One Hundredth Birthday Anniversary 
martyred President. 


of our 


NEW YORK 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 


OF THE BIRTH OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoln Memorial Sunday 
February 7, 1909 


BOSTON 


SUGGESTIVE 


CHICAGO 


1909 


BOOKS FOR 


EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGNS 


Association calls upon pastors of churches, officers of Sun- 
day schools and other similar societies to keep 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Of the Birth of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


An appeal to the youth of the country to contribute to 
the work of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION as a Lincoln Memorial Offering is made in the name 
of the Association and comes with the emphasis of 
patriotism. 

The work of this Association is the carrying out of the 
life-work of President Lincoln. 
for which he died. 
mountains in an humble mountain cabin, and a consid- 
erable work of the American Missionary Association is 
earried on for these mountain people. 

His Emancipation Proclamation freed 4,000,000 Negroes, 
and among these and their descendants the Association has 
planted schools, shops and churches. 

His interest in the Christian treatment of the Indian is 
a matter of history, and here again the Association has 
carried out his plans in Christian institutions and missions 
among these prairie people. 

The appeal for a Lincoln Memorial Offering comes with 
great emphasis to Grand Army Posts, Daughters of the 
Revolution and similar patriotic organizations this One 
Hundredth Anniversary of his birth. 

Will you not take a share in the Lincoln Memorial 
Offering by sending a check to Treas. H. W. HUBBARD, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


A GREAT PATRIOTIC APPEAL 


CHAPMAN, REV. J. eR 
Another Mile Postpaid, .75 
The Lost Crown : se +30 
The Secret of a Happy Day é c - < +50 
Spiritual Life in the Sunday School : 7 “6 -35 
The Surrendered Life : le - ' se 35 
TORREY, R. A., D. D. 
How to Bring Men to Christ. Postpaid, cloth, .65; paper, .25 
How to Promote and Conduct a Successful Revival, Pp. $1.00 
How to Succeed in Christian Life. Pp., cloth, .50; paper, .25 
How to Work for Christ. é Postpaid, $2.10 
The American Missionary Real Salvation and Whole-Hearted Service, 1.00 
i Revival Addresses se 1.00 
BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., s. 105 D. 
History of "American Revivals 5 3 - se F.25 
MABIE, HENRY C., D. D. 
How Does the Death of Christ Save Men . te +50 
Meaning and Message of the Cross . 5 Gh 1.25 
Method in Soul Winning ; 4 é $6 “75 
DAWSON, REV. W. J. 
The Evangelistic Note . S 3 S Gs 1.25 


SMITH, GIPSY 
As Jesus Passed By. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00; paper, .35 
Gipsy Smith, His Life and Work . . Postpaid, $1.00 


MORGAN, REV. G. CAMPBELL 

Evangelism ‘ : . 2 _ ‘ : “ -50 

It is completing the task GORDON, S. D. 
He was born among the southern Quiet Talks with World Winners 5 ; a iS 

JACKSON, REV. GEORGE B. 

The Fact of Conversion . x 2 3 : se $1.25 
PEARCE, REY. WM. P. 

The Revival Thermometer . : 5 “ Le 1.05 


TRUMBULL, REV. H. CLAY 
Individual Work for Individuals. 
HUDSON, MARSHALL A. 
How to Reach Men 


Pp., cloth, .75; paper, .35 


Postpaid, «50 


JOHNSON, REV. HOWARD AGNEW 

Studies for Personal Workers - : 7 Ce -60 

Same, abridged edition, paper : OS +25 
Story of the Welsh Revival Told by Ey ewithesees) Oo -10 
Gipsy Smith’s Missions in America - Ks +10 
HAMILTON, W. WISTAR, D. D. 

Sane Evangelism - ‘“ 75 


The Pilgrim press 


14 Beacon Street, BOSTON 175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


FOR THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 


Lives of Lincoln 


NICOLAY, JOHN G. 

A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln 

NICOLAY, HELEN 

The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln A A “s 

BATES, DAVID HOMER 

Lincoln in the Telegraph Office 

BUNCE, HENRY B. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln 

ROTHSCHILD, ALONZO 

Lincoln, Master of Men 

MORSE, JOHN T, 

Abraham Lincoln. 2 vols. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM ELLERY 

The True Abraham Lincoln 

HAPGOOD, NORMAN 

Abraham Lincoln, Man of the People 

MORGAN, JAMES 

Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man 

Reminiscences of Lincoln. Written by giatine 
guished men of his time : : 

WHITNEY, HENRY C. 

Life of Lincoln. 2 vols. 

WHIPPLE, W. 

Story-Life of Lincoln 

TARBELL, IDA 

Life of Abraham Lincoln 

MILLER, MARION MILLS 

Wisdom of Lincoln. 


Postpaid, cloth, .50; leather, 


Words of Lincoln 


Postpaid, $2.40 


5.00 


+75 


Stories of Lincoln 


| Speeches. Everyman’s Library. Postpaid, cloth, .43; leather, .78 
| CHITTENDEN, L. E. 


President Lincoln Postpaid, $2.15 


| COFFIN, C. C. 


Life of Lincoln : < i : s A > 6e 

BROOKS, NOAH 

Life of Lincoln. Centennial edition A 

The Lincoln Centennial Medal. A volume pre- 
senting the famous Roine Medal, together 
with the most characteristic utterances 
of Abraham Lincoln 5 

The Lincoln Tribute Book, with hedueea Rollie 
Medal t 3 

HOWE, M. A. DeWOLFE, Editor 

The Memory of Lincoln. Poems written in 
commemoration of Lincoln 

ANDREWS, MARY SHIPMAN 

Perfect Tribute 

ATKINSON, ELEANOR 

Boyhood of Lincoln 

TARBELL, IDA 

He Knew Lincoln 

GERRY, MARGARITE SPALDING 

The Toy Shop 

CHITTENDEN, L. E. 

Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel 

MACKAYE, PERCY 

Lincoln, an Ode 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


“WOULD YOU LIKE fo get all the ben- 
efits of Christian Science without 
cutting loose from your trusted 
physician or abandoning your 
revered church? Read 


Christian Science Theory 
and Practice 


By ROGER STARCROSS 


A yery Timely Book, in that it treats 
of Psychotherapy, a popular theme in 
the minds of all inquiring the meaning 
of this modern discovery: of mental 
healing. 

It plainly states the world’s latest and 
best thought on the subject of the appli- 
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MAINE, BANGOR 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fourth Annual Convocation Week 


The Seminary’s Fourth Annual Convocation Week 
occurs Monday to Friday, Feb. 1-5, inclusive. Besides 
helpful conferences and other delightful features, there 
will be the following lectures: 

The Enoch Pond Lectures on Applied Christianity by 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R.G.S.,of Yale Uni- 
versity, on the general subject, The Churches of Asia, 
namely: (1) Japau—The Church of the Samurai; (2) 
Korea—The Evangelistic Church; (3) China—The Gibral- 
tar Church; (4) India—The Church of Unrest; (5) Tur- 
key—The Church and Freedom. 

The George Shepard Lectures on Preaching by Rey. 
Albert J. Lyman, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the gen- 
eral subject, The Christian Pastorate in the New Age, 
namely: (1) Introductory—The Pastoral Spirit; (2) The 
Pastor as Human Comrade and Counsellor; (3) The Pas- 
tor as Christ’s Minister and Mediator; (4) The Pastor as 
Parish Organizer and Leader; (5) The Pastoras Preacher. 

The Samuel Harris Lectures on Literature and Life by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. D., LL. D., of The Outlook, 
New York City, on these topics, namely: (1) Literature 
and Life; (2) Literary Conditions in America; (3) The 
Book and the Writer; (4) The Older and Newer Litera- 
ture; (5) The Religion of the Man of Letters. 

Rev. Raymond Calkins of Portland, will have charge of 
the daily Quiet Hour and Conference—a strong feature. 

Moderate transportation; inexpensive entertainment; 
large gathering of Ministers and Teachers, All inter- 
ested are invited. For details please write PROF. WAR- 
REN J. MOULTON, Bangor; also for Annual Catalogue 
issued this month. 
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tributed over six working days, the total of 
forty-eight hours’ work will hereafter be done 
in the five days from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive. The employees in the Mechanical 
Departments of the business will by this change 
have all day Saturday and Sunday for recrea- 
tion and rest. Tbe result of the innovation 
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be watched with considerable interest by other 
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1. The American Board, which specializes on Foreign Missions in fields entirely out- 
side the United States. 
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Event and Comment 


Lincoln in the Pulpit 

The centenary of Lincoln’s birth, Feb. 12, will suggest 
itself to most of our ministers as an unusual opportunity 
for interpreting a great life helpfully to their people. If 
one believes—as Lincoln himself did with all his heart—in 
the divine ordering of our national history, that life, so full 
of responsibility, so single-hearted in its devotion to great 
ideals, so flexible in adaptation to changes of circumstance, 
will be rich in the best kind of sermonic material. The first 
need of preparation for making the most of this large oppor- 
tunity will be to get into comprehending touch with the life 
itself. No one can live with Lincoln without a broadening 
and deepening of the currents of his own life. For this study 
there are abundant materials, most of them easily accessible 
and largely increased by the current numbers of magazines 
engaged in catering to the vital public interest in Lincoln. 
The full and authoritative biography by Hay and Nicolay 
stands first among these sources, followed by Miss Tarbell’s 
more reportorial and picturesque collection of biographical 
material. There are also many literary appreciations, as in 
the fiction of “The Perfect Tribute,’ by Mary Shipman 
Andrews, and in the study of Lincoln’s character by Richard 
Watson Gilder in the January Century Magazine. But the 
chief inspiration will come from a sympathetic study of the 
biographies. We shall need to let the man himself speak 
to us and throvgh us in his courage, faith, humor and kind- 
liness. His faith was not that of a sect. His courage over- 
came a thousand hindrances and outstayed a thousand delays. 
The humor put him in touch with the universal heart of 
man and armed him against intrusion and for controversy. 
The heart that beat in kindliness made him a true follower 
of Him who exalted the value of every human soul. The 
lesson of the worth of our humanity and its dignity as God’s 
instrument gains new weight from the life and work of the 
most beloved of all our Presidents. 


The Voice of the People 

The most notable political tendency in this country is 
in the direction of the assumption by its citizens of much 
of the work heretofore intrusted to their legislators. States 
as far apart as Oregon and Maine have adopted the refer- 
endum, by which specific measures may be presented to the 
legislatures with instructions how to vote on them, or the 
action of legislatures may be vetoed by popular vote. The 
choice of United States senators, according to the Constitu- 
tion, must be by the legislatures of the several states. In 
Oregon that prerogative has been taken from the legislature 
by the people, a majority of whom in the primaries last June 
expressed their preference for their former Governor 
Chamberlain as senator, and pledged the legislators to vote 
for him. A Republican legislature has therefore gone 
through the formality of registering the election of a 
Democratic candidate for the United States Senate. In 
North Dakota, last June, at the primaries Martin N. John- 
son and Thomas. F. Marshall received the highest number 
of votes of Republican candidates for Senator, though 
neither of them got forty per cent. Last Tuesday Mr. John- 
son was elected without opposition, though the legislators 
were not pledged to vote for him. The Nebraska legislature 
has before it a bill for the election of senators by the 
Oregon plan, and will probably adopt it. Other states are 


contemplating a similar course. It is not so long a step as 
it seems to the election of judges of the higher state and 
even of the federal courts by popular vote. A great deal of 
dissatisfaction with judicial decisions has recently found 
expression as not expressing the popular will at the time 
they were given. The results of this movement, both as to 
its advantages and disadvantages, are too far reaching to be 
discussed in a paragraph. It points to a possible change in 
representative government which may become a revolution. 


State Rights Reaffirmed 

The United States Supreme Court unanimously re- 
affirmed the authority of each state within its own territory 
in its decision upholding the decree of the courts of Texas 
imposing a fine of $1,623,000 on the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany and driving it from the state for violations of the 
Anti-Trust law. The company is a Missouri corporation, 
and sought to escape under the interstate clause of the 
Constitution. The court clearly recognizes, therefore, the 
right of each state to control commerce ,within its own 
bounds, even by measures ,which result in vast fines and 
the destruction of the business of corporations from other _ 
states. The company was used, as the state alleged, in an 
attempt to secure for the Standard Oil Company a monopoly 
of the new Texas oil fields. The action of the state against 
it is, therefore, another indication of the popular dislike 
and distrust of the Standard Oil Company, as well as an 
expression of the determination of the state that its great 
new wealth of oil should not pass into the hands of a single 
group of men. With that purpose we are in entire sym- 
pathy. At the same time, in its broader aspects, the de- 
cision upholding the rights of the state suggests also the 
responsibility of the states. They cannot afford to leave 
out of account the rights of other states and of the people 
of the nation as a whole. We need a broader and more far- 
seeing statesmanship in our state legislatures, as well as in 
the national Congress and executive offices. 


States Rights and International Relations 

The President has given utterance to the general feeling 
of the nation that certain agitators and legislators in Cali- 
fornia are taking a selfish and thoughtless part in proposing 
harshly restrictive laws against the Japanese at this time. 
There is good hope that the wiser leaders of California 
opinion, led by the governor of the state, will succeed in 
putting an end to the provocative action of the legislature, 
if not to the inconsiderate and unpatriotic talk of the agi- 
tators. The difficulty which they have made in international . 
relations again illustrates a weakness of our federal system. 
Foreign relations were not as important to the makers of 
the Constitution as they have grown to be in the course of 
events. They provided that treaties should be the supreme 
law of the land; but they did not foresee or provide for 
cases of popular prejudice arising from the incoming of 
strange peoples, much less for the natural and honorable 
sensitiveness of other peoples. Our nation is less homogene- 
ous and it has come into vastly closer contact with peoples 
who were not on the horizon of international relations for 
Washington and his helpers. The responsibility of declaring 
war under the Constitution rests with Congress. But the 
power to make war unavoidable or avoidable with difficulty 
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by insulting or inhumane treatment of the citizens of another 
nation resident or visiting among us may be exercised by a 
single state. It behooves the people of the states to con- 
sider, therefore, the rights and opinions of the other states 
of the Union. The President’s anxiety over the proposed 
action of the California legislature is a sign of the danger 
which he knows better than any other is existent in our 
relations with the Japanese. When the history of our 
‘diplomacy comes to be written we shall learn more of his 
reasons. In the meantime the citizens of the United States 
outside of California and, we hope, a majority of the Cali- 
fornians also, are agreed that state legislatures and news- 
papers are not the best places for the discussion of questions 
of diplomatic difficulty and danger. 


The Conservation of National Resources 

We hope the American people will take home to them- 
‘selves the report of the National Conservation Commission 
transmitted to Congress by the President with an accom- 


panying message calling attention to the need of immediate | 


‘consideration and action. For unless a strong body of public 
opinion can be marshalled behind the recommendations of 
the commission it will be difficult to accomplish anything. 
Of those who profit by the present waste and destruction 
of the patrimony of the nation, there are enough to hinder 
if the people do not command and watch the action of their 
servants. The figures of waste are startling, and much of 
the loss is absolutely preventable under such an oversight 
of the nation’s business as the careful farmer gives to his 


land. The report is worth reading, the President’s message 
is broad, practical, statesmanlike and without political 
passion. He argues that the questions involved are not 


partisan and that all good citizens should unite in demand- 
ing a careful study and a wise and effective control of the 
property of the nation, in order that it may serve the pros- 
perity of all. Can the American people—or enough of them 
to make an effective body of public opinion—rise to this 
height of good citizenship and wise prevision? We believe 
they can, and look for large results from what the President 
evidently regards as the largest single interest of his ad- 
ministration. 


# 


Temperance Legislation 

The Tennessee legislature passed a bill prohibiting the 
sale of liquor within four miles of a schoolhouse. Governor 
Patterson vetoed it in a message declaring that such legis- 
lation is against the doctrine of self-government, that it 
destroys property, reduces state revenues, increases taxation, 
invites evasion and deceit. The legislature promptly passed 
the bill again over the governor’s veto. Another measure 
prohibiting the manufacture of liquor in the state has been 
passed by the Senaté, and will go through the House. It 
will probably be passed over the governor’s veto. It seems 
a rather strange contrast to this strong prevailing sentiment 
to read that the judge in the trial now going on in Nashville 
of the alleged murderer of ex-Senator Carmack has ordered 
that the jurors shall be allowed a daily drink of whisky. 
A motion to amend the constitution of West Virginia pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors throughout the state 
is before the legislature, with prospect that it will be adopted. 
It lacked only a few votes of being passed last year. A 
similar amendment is being considered by the legislature of 
Texas, where only three more votes.are needed, it is said, 
to carry the measure. The New Jersey legislature is con- 
sidering a measure for appropriating $300,000 to erect a 
plant to cure drunkards. As there are nearly eight thousand 
saloons in the state their products, no doubt, would provide 
plenty of business for such an institution. 


Senator Root of New York 

“The greatest intellectual force in the public life of 
America is the mind of Elihu Root.” This is the deliberate 
judgment of Mr. Walter Wellman, writing at length of 
Mr. Root’s career in The American Review of Reviews, 
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justified by a study of his achievements as the trusted adviser 
of two Presidents. We have to balance the loss to the execu- 
tive department and the gain to the legislative department 
of the Government, therefore, in the transfer of Mr. Root 
to the Senate by his unanimous election to sueceed the senile 
Mr. Platt, next March. The gain to the Senate by that 
exchange is immeasurable. For the first time in many years 
the State of New York will have a representative of the 
highest ability through whom it may become a leader in 


shaping the policy of the Government in a time of mo- 


mentous changes. Mr. Root’s influence upon foreign rela- 
tions will be less direct, but exercised in a place where 
first-hand knowledge and breadth of view are greatly needed. 


_If he escapes from onerous political and social responsi- 


bilities by the change, the public, whose self-sacrificing and 
not. self-advertising servant he has been, will not grudge 
him that relief. The other changes which the shifting of 
senatorial seats will bring promise a more progressive and, 
on the whole, a more able set of senators for the next session 
of Congress, with a much larger chance of sympathy be- 
tween the President and the more permanent branch of the 
national legislative body. 


Fog Perils 

The perils of the fog have been sharply emphasized by 
accidents at sea and on land. In Western Pennsylvania 
they resulted in a collision of trains—one section of an 
express stopped to repair a slight accident being overtaken 
by the following section at full speed. In spite of the dense 
fog in which this accident occurred, it remains to be ex- 
plained how on a road fully equipped with block signals 
such an overtaking could have been possible. The sea 
accident by which the Republic, bound for Mediterranean 
ports with a great company of passengers and laden with 
supplies for the battleships, is easier of explanation. The 
Italian liner Florida, inward bound, was feeling for sound- 
ings south of Nantucket shoals and much off her course in 
the fog. She struck the Republic amidships, killing four 
passengers in their berths and opening a gap in the engine 
room. The instant closing of the water-tight compartments 
saved the ship from immediate sinking. The wireless tele- 
graph immediately called for aid to all the ships in the 
neighboring stretch of seas, the passengers were transferred 
to the Florida and then once more to the Republie’s sister 
ship, Baltic, which came at the call. The Republic was 
towed for eighty miles, only to sink at last. The coolness 
and skill of the ship’s officers, the good behavior of the 
passengers on both steamers and the elements of safety 
introduced by water-tight bulkheads and wireless telegraphy 
stand out in what came near being one of the great tragedies 
of the sea. 


Evangelism and Christian Unity 

A yauable outcome of every genuine spiritual awakening 
is the strengthening of Christian ties among members otf 
different religious bodies. One of the several reasons oper- 
ating to induce certain churches to join in the present 
Chapman meetings in Boston has been the hope that a great 
interdenominational undertaking like this would point the 
way to a more permanent leaguing of Christian forces, not 
for three weeks only, but for the steady pull year in and 
year out. Denominational barriers melt and ancient preju- 
dices dissolve in joint work for the salvation of individuals. 
A shining instance is the testimony of Rev. Hugh Birck- 
head, rector of St. George’s Church, New York, to the value 
of Dr. Dawson’s recent mission there. The English. evan- 
gelist told in our columns last week the story of the fort- 
night’s services, but refrained from making conspicuous his 
own part in the mission. But Mr. Birckhead, in the London 
Christian World, praises “Dr. Dawson’s simple, earnest and 
thoroughly sane methods of presenting the gospel.” He 
declares that the effect upon the people was instantaneous, 
and that it did not occur to many in the congregations that 
Dr. Dawson was not a regular clergyman of the church. 
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He conducted the entire mission from the pulpit, and his 
addresses, says the rector, “were admirable; they dealt with 
the fundamental elements of religion and morals.” Still 
more worthy of note is Mr. Birckhead’s expression of grati- 
tude that God led him to take this step toward a wider 
Christian fellowship. “The missioner has left behind him 
many thankful hearts, with more courage to go on with the 
struggle of life, with a more practical vision of what may 
be done for others, and with a deeper vision of the. reality 
and nearness of the love of God. We, at St. George’s, are 
no less churchmen and churchwomen, but we are more Chris- 
tian, who will never be satisfied with the salvation of the 
church unless it also means the salvation of the world.” 
When an Episcopal church of the standing of St. George’s, 
after two years’ consideration of the problem of a special 
mission, elects a Congregational minister to lead it, utilizes 
after-meetings and street parades and at the close testifies 
to the good effect upon the church itself, as well as upon out- 
siders, it means that the movement toward unity in America 
is making faster headway than many persons imagine. 


A Setback for Church Union 

The union between the Northern Presbyterian and the 
Oumberland Presbyterian Churches has been more or less 
in litigation ever since it was consummated. A persistent 
and bitter minority has in different states and usually with 
little success resisted the completion of the plan. In Ken- 
tucky such a minority has now succeeded in gaining an 
opinion from the Court of Appeals which seems—if not 
carried to the Federal Courts by appeal—to undo all that 
the Cumberland Church courts have done in the way of 
union, so far as the State of Kentucky is concerned. The 
suit was brought by a minority of the Cumberland Church 
in Sturgis which opposed the consolidation. The court on 
appeal sustains the judgment of a lower court, holding that 
the general assembly and presbyteries of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church exceeded their constitutional powers. 
Tt will give control of the property of the former Cumber- 
land Church within the state to those who opposed and re- 
sisted the union—presumably a minority. We regret the 
decision, which will remind our readers of that by which 
the remnant of the Scottish Free Church secured rights and 
endowments beyond their power to use effectively, not only 
because it will tend to religious disintegration and disunion, 
but because it threatens, in one state at: least, to make all 
plans of church union difficult to carry through. It illus- 
trates, also, the need of uniformity of state laws on matters 
affecting the churches. As it stands, the union of the Pres- 
byterian and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches is appar- 
ently illegal in Kentucky, but is legal and praiseworthy in 
other states—a troublesome and demoralizing condition of 
affairs for all parties. In this age, in which all intelligent 
Christians long for the reunion of Christendom, the law 
should not be left so as to discourage and hinder the con- 
summation of reunions in special cases on merely technical 
grounds. Nor should the minority be enabled by the ma- 
chinery of the courts to coerce the majority into standing 


for a division of which their consciences no longer approve. 


The Care of St. John’s 

The warm contest over the disposition of St. John’s 
Chapel in lower New York, hitherto maintained by Trinity 
parish, seems to have resulted in a compromise. The cor- 
poration will not recede from its decision to transfer the 
regular parochial work to St. Luke’s, a mile or two further 
up-town. ‘This will probably considerably reduce the ex- 
penses which last year are reported to have run $30,000 
beyond the receipts; but the historic edifice which so many 
citizens have been eager to preserve will not be torn down, 
and it is announced that this was never contemplated. 
Instead, St. John’s will be made a center of evangelistic 
work, and put in charge of Rev. William Wilkinson, who 
has been so successful in reaching men on Wall Street and 
elsewhere in the city. The special aim will be to evangelize 
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and in other ways help the workers employed in the numer- 
ous warehouses and factories of that section. How satis- 
factory this outcome will be to the critics of Trinity Church 
remains to be seen, and how much the altered attitude of 
the corporation is due to the severe hammering of the press 
and of an aroused public conscience is also not disclosed as 
yet. The Churchman contrasts Trinity’s “selfish policy” and 
“selfish life” with the missionary obligations which the spirit 
of this age imposes upon every Christian church. Having 
an income of $779,775, over $100,000 greater than the entire 
apportionment to the Episcopal Church of America for its 
work at home and abroad, the corporation of Trinity parish, 
says the Churchman, “has pauperized rich and poor alike, 
dealing out its doles of ecclesiastical privilege without de- 
manding or producing those principles of self-respect, self- 
support and self-sacrifice which are of the very essence of 
the Christian religion. That the wealthy and the prosperous 
members of Trinity parish should have thus been consistently 
and complacently content to become objects of charity, get- 
ting everything and giving practically nothing, is aston- 
ishing.” 


The Uses and Rewards of Old Age 

The uses of old age received an illuminating discussion 
at a Dartmouth gathering in Boston recently, in honor of 
President Tucker. President Eliot was one of the guests of 
honor, and both these famous retiring presidents spoke of the 
reasons which should induce a busy man to give place to his 
suecessor and of what remained when the chief occupation 
of life had been relinquished. President Tucker believes a 
man should retire when, in justice to his successor, he should 
cease to make plans which he will himself be unable to carry 
out. This full recognition of a life work as a stage in the 
longer life of an institution and of the rights of initiative 
for those who are to come after was characteristic of Presi- 
dent Tucker’s large thought of duty. He faced the future 
for himself with pleasure in what he called an unexpected 
return of strength. “So that when a man retires from 
administrative work he may have the hope of a certain time 
of mental vitality and activity which he may give to other 
things. And this, under a somewhat unexpected return of 
strength, is what I now anticipate.” President Eliot has a 
like sense of the opportunities which the relinquishment of 
a great responsibility offers. For neither of these honored 
veterans is there any thought of sitting at ease. "And Presi- 
dent Eliot expressed gracefully his appreciation of that 
reward in public appreciation which comes with work well 
done, which must always be one of the crowning satisfactions 
of old age. 

“Dy. Tucker and I both know that the American people 
will give rewards, in comparison with which money is not to 
be mentioned for a moment, such as the reward for a life 
work in which very little money was earned, the reward in 
public consideration, in honor, in reverence, in the gratitude 
of thousands and thousands of people whom Dr. Tucker 
never has seen or known. I want to join him in testifying 
that the American nation respects and honors lives of public 
service, into which no element of money making ever 
entered.” 


Last Year’s Growth of Churches 

The statistics of the religious organizations of the 
United States, compiled annually by Rev. Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
have just been issued for 1908. They are of necessity 
largely based on estimates, and serve to indicate the general 
trend of growth in the churches rather than as accurate 
statements of their condition. For instance, Roman Cath- 
olic authorities report their “population,” and from their 
figures Dr. Carroll deducts fifteen per cent. and enters the 
remainder, 12,094,656, as communicants. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ and Protestant Epis- 
copalians follow Roman Catholics, in the order here given. 
Then come Congregationalists, with 721,553 members, but 
the. dividing into two or more sects of some of the larger 
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bodies puts our denomination into the eleventh place. The 
total number of denominations is 155, but this figure will 
be overworked by those who point to the disgrace of divided 
Christendom, for there are 24 Lutheran bodies, 18 Metho- 
dist, 14 Baptist, 12 Presbyterian, etc. These units in the 
same family often mean little more in the way of division 
than different conferences in the same church. Six new 
denominations appear for the first time in this report. One 
of them is an offshoot of the Disciples, calling itself Con- 
servative; another is the Evangelical Christian Science 
Church, believing in healing the sick without medicine, but 
denying any alleged revelation from God to Mrs. Eddy. The 
Presbyterian Church North appears to have decreased 
33,816 from last year, but this is due to the fact that many 
Cumberland Presbyterians who were counted last year have 
been dropped from the roll. So far as Dr. Carroll’s sta- 
tistics show, the total number of members, 34,282,543, shows 
a net gain of 720,647, which is below the average of recent 
years. 


Why Public Confession 


Why is it necessary in an evangelistic meeting to have 
men say “I Will,” raise their hands, rise in their seats, sign 
cards? Are these not spectacular pieces of evangelistic 
machinery employed for effect? They are employed, we be- 
lieve, first, because they are the only means which can be 
employed to get men to begin the religious life in the meet- 
ing itself. The evangelist comes for a few days or weeks 
only; the audiences are shifting, many are there who will 
not be there again. The evangelist aims to get men to 
decide to be Christians then and there, while in the favorable 
mood induced by a spiritual atmosphere, by the concentrated 
expression of Christian people for their souls’ welfare, and 
by the plain, practical presentation of God’s truth. It is a 
fundamental principle of education, “no impression without 
expression.” You must express what you have received if 
you would get the impression clearly and deeply. The evan- 
gelist strives to gain from men an expression of the feeling, 
impulse or conviction awakened in them. He uses the means 
which he can find to do this. Are there any other means 
than the hand, the voice, the written card and rising before 
an audience? The limitations of the evangelist are physical, 
not spiritual. 

These methods are justifiable also as a brace to the will. 
Any one will admit this who has watched the struggles of 
men in an evangelistic meeting who are striving to make 
up their minds to lift the hand or sign a card, or give some 
other indication of the spiritual battle going on within. 
This bracing of the will by an external act of some kind is 
psychologically correct. Professor James, in his “Psychol- 
ogy,” says: “In Professor Bain’s chapter on ‘The Moral 
Habits,’ there are some admirable practical remarks laid 
down. Two great maxims emerge from his treatment. The 
first is that in the acquisition of a new habit or the leaving 
off of an old one we must take care to launch ourselves with 
as strong and decided an initiative as possible. Accumulate 
all the possible circumstances which shall re-enforce the 
right motives; put yourself assiduously in conditions that 
encourage the new way; make engagements incompatible 
with the old; take a public pledge if the case allows; in 
short, envelop your resolution with every aid you know. 
This will give your new beginning: such a momentum that 
the temptation to break down will not oecur as soon as it 
otherwise might and every day during which a breakdown 
is postponed adds to the chances of its not occurring at all.” 
The evangelist strives to get men to launch themselves into 
the religious life with as strong and decided an initiative as 
possible, and he sees the advantage of the public expression 
of a dawning faith. Other expressions must follow as the 
beginner develops in the Christian life ; but the disciple 
must start, and start with a decided initiative. 

The evangelist’s methods are useful, again, in producing 
confession of faith. Confession implies a self-depreciation 
and a turning to God for help. This must be done in the 
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secret of the soul. But Christ saw the need of confession 
before men. The secret resolve must get out into the light 
lest it die in the dark of selfish desires. The evangelist 
offers the man struggling with a new determination an 
opportunity of expressing outwardly his inward experience, 
and in the future conflicts of the soul the public confession 
of a new resolve becomes “a whip in the hand of conscience.” 


The New Rural Point of View 


Behind such a meeting as that in the interests of country 
churches in Boston last week is the conviction on the part 


-of thoughtful men that life in the country will be esteemed 


more highly and more generally enjoyed in the years just 
before us. Despite the urban drift that has created so many 
large cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, two-thirds of 
the people of the United States are still to be found in 
localities of less than 8,000 population. The town and the 
village are yet potent factors in American life. As the 
cities fill up, the yearning grows stronger among those who 
still remember the broad meadows and leafy lanes of their 
childhood to return, perhaps for a visit, perhaps permanently, 
to those quiet spots where the pace is not so swift and weari- 
some. Workers among the poor in congested sections are 
constantly urging the substitution, wherever possible, of the 
suburban or country home for the unwholesome tenement 
house. Thus forces of one sort and another are turning 
attention toward the rural sections and are making their 
future development a matter of interest to all. The cheer- 
ing factor in this discussion is the emphasis not so much 
upon the town or village as a feeder to the city, but upon 
its own individuality. Manhood and womanhood are to be 
nurtured there not simply for the sake of the city, miles 
away, but in order that the best resources of the country 
may be developed and life there be made worth while. 

In this remaking of the country the church must take 
a prominent part. “By virtue of its history and prestige, its 
usual geographical position in the center of the town, the 
absence of competing institutions to be found in the city, the 
church is fitted to lead in movements relating to the better- 
ment of the community. We heard at the last New England 
Congress in Worcester of ministers who had been instru- 
mental in introducing the telephone and industries affording 
employment for many persons. Few pastors are called upon 
to take the initiative in such matters; but if there are no 
others to act in the interests of the village, the impulse may 
properly come from them, for close students of country life 
are convinced that the economic welfare of a community is 
closely related to its moral status. At any rate, conditions 
are relatively so simple in the country, and there are so few 
persons gifted with leadership, that the church is about its 
business when it raises up men competent to lead in business 
and civic affairs, to be selectmen, members of the school 
board and influential in other forms of service to the people 
as a whole. The time was in New England when the lead- 
ing men in the church were the leading men in the town, 
and we want to see those days come back. 

Ideally, the country church has a large opportunity today 
because of the reflowing of popular interest toward the 
country, because life there has been made more enjoyable 
by rural delivery’ and improved transit and means of com- 
munication. Practically, however, the church in innumer- 
able instances fails even to approximate ‘the service it might 
render. There is the church that stands so fiercely for de- 
nominationalism that it divides Christian forces which 
ought to be united. There is the church which has prac- 
tically become the property of a single family or two that 
administer to it to suit their own whims. There is the 
church that is manifestly an intruder, when the strength 
put into it might better have been applied to some existing 
organization. There is the church whose groove has become 
practically its grave, which frowns upon any new method ~ 
for attracting a new generation. ~ 

Such facts as these made it desirable to hold the Boston 
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meeting which is reported more fully elsewhere. A cam- 
paign of education has been started, and though the imme- 
diate objectives may be somewhat vague, the ideals pro- 
jected of a unity of Christian interests in small communities, 
of an adequate ministerial stipend, of the special preparation 
by seminaries of men to work in the country, are noble and 
commanding ones. Not all the country churches are to be 
classified with those just mentioned. Many a one is doing 
as worthy and as fruitful work as is being done in any land 
today. Still others are girding themselves anew for better 
service. The message from this Boston Conference is one 
of brotherhood and encouragement to all faithful workers 
in country districts. Let them take courage, for however 
isolated their field, however discouraging the immediate 
prospect, the tides of sympathy and helpfulness are setting 
their way. 


Darwin and Darwinism 


The influence of Darwin, so epoch-making in the scientific 
thought of our age, is perhaps the finest example in history 
of the power of a specialized imagination. The delight in 
beauty, which meant so much to him in youth and wholly 
lost its power in manhood, had been absorbed into a vision 
of cosmical order and method. One of the greatest of 
observers, the arrangement of his observations as parts of 
an unfolding tree of the world’s life engrossed his energies 
to the exclusion of all other interests. He had passed from 
the primary sphere of scientific work—the collection and 
arrangement of facts—to the philosophy of science—the use 
of the imagination to suggest the relations and history of 
the facts of the physical world as they appear co-ordinated 
in the mind of man. As an observer, his results are part 
of the garnered treasure of the world’s thought. As a 
philosopher the results of that wonderful specialized imagi- 
nation which he brought to the service of the world’s desire 
to understand the method and the meaning of its own his- 
tory are still in the arena of discussion and subject to cor- 
rection or rejection. 

What, then, was the great conjecture which the scientific 
explorers and philosophers of two continents found so stim- 
ulating and used so fruitfully and enthusiastically as a key 
to knowledge? The general idea of evolution lay ready to 
Darwin’s hand, though not yet turned into a universal 
philosophy by the indefatigable industry of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. But the history of the life of the world in its 
advance from the lower to the higher waited for an expla- 
nation of method. Darwin saw that two constant factors 
‘were present—the variation of the individual and_ the 
struggle for existence. The life we know is the small sur- 
vival of an enormous destruction. Prolific nature, without 
that destruction, would fill the world in a few ‘generations 
with the offspring of a single pair. Five generations of 
a single oyster, if every egg laid came to full maturity, 
‘would require “a mass of shells eight times as big as the 
earth. By what law did the many perish and the few 
‘survive ? 
of ‘the environment. Some were a little stronger, a little 
‘Swifter,a little more keen*wittei, amd they not only evaded 
the général fate but added their contribution of strength or 
“wit to the general fund of their descendants. The accumu- 
lation of these favorable variations in the course .of ages 
explaimed the advance of the higher forms of life. 

‘No one felt the difficulties of the hypothesis more keenly 
than Darwin. “No one was more diligent in putting it to 
the test of observation. In this he was joined by an en- 
thusiastic crewd of followers, many-of whom put the great 
conjecture on the same-level as the law of gravitation. It 
immensely heightened the interest both of new research and 
of the study of accumulated observations. It was like the 
letting out of a stream ice dammed, the showing of a path 
to travelers lost in the woods. The history of the last half 
eentury in study and observation is largely the story of the 
testing of Darwinism. We see now that the great conjecture 
is negative, rather than positive; that there are unbridgable 
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gaps in the process and that the questions are broader than 
the answer. Large as the hypothesis was, it was not large 
enough to cover all the facts of life, past, present and to 
come. 

The panic among religious leaders which followed the 
wide acceptance of Darwinism was natural enough, though 
without excuse in the court of clear thinking. Darwin 
applied his hypothesis in all departments of life, up to the 
highest. In the field of natural history man is just as much 
a subject of study as any other animal. The mistake of 
timid religionists was twofold. They mistook falsifications 
or misunderstandings of the theory proposed simultaneously 
by Darwin and Wallace for the theory itself—the talk of 
the man in the street about monkey grandfathers for the 
honest endeavor of the scientific imagination. They forgot 
that it is directly in the interest of religion that the dis- 
tinction of the knowledges should be maintained and that 
natural history should do its work with full responsibility 
and in its own way. An amalgam of theology and natural 
history might be of temporary advantage to a thoughtless 
church. It would be sure to become discredited in the prog- 
ress of knowledge.- And it would put an end to religion’s 
chance of learning from an independent natural history. 

Darwin offered a great imaginative conjecture of cosmical 
method supported by many evident facts. To assert that 
God could not possibly work in that way was to make re- 
ligion the laughing stock of the thinking world. The won- 
ders of origin and variation lay at the basis of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. And the result of the long research into the 
changes which have resulted is a growing sense that in all 
the progress of the world of life there is a superhuman in- 
telligence at work. We do not want a natural history which 
is the slave of theology. We are content that it shall be 
self-contained, working out its own problems by the help of 
the specialized imagination in its own way. So working it 
has left abundant room for faith, and must, we believe, con- 
tribute more and more to the enrichment of our conception 
of the Life and Spirit of the world. No man can build 
honestly, fearlessly and diligently, as Charles Darwin did, 
without contributing materials to the slow-rising temple of 
Him who is the Truth. 


Christian Diligence 


The limits of Christian diligence are drawn too fre- 
quently at the point where distinctively Christian work 
begins. Men who are faithful in business are slack in 
making the most of their opportunities of church member- 
ship. They may even do the work of the church with en- 
thusiasm while declining to use the name or acknowledge 
the inspiration of Christian fellowship. So far has the recent 
enthusiasm ‘for interdenominational and unlabeled work gone 
that some churches begin to seem like stranded vessels on 
which the crews have turned their backs while they labor to 
rescue and launch all other sorts of craft for the service of 
the world. It is well to be diligent in business. But that 
isa very incomplete thought of life’s cares and opportunities 
which takes no account.of service in the co-operation aud 
companionship for which our Lord expressly planned. 

Every wise church recognizes the need of organization 
and arrangement of forces to meet the special needs of the 
time. Nor is it jealous of union movements which of neces- 
sity must keep aloof from committing themselves to the 
name or creed of a single church. The right aim must be 
to so arrange the work that the question, “(Where do I be- 
long?” which every true Christian ought to ask, may be 
answered effectively and at once. The question is a sign of 
faith and potential efficiency. Nothing can be more diseour- 
aging for one who desires to do his part than to have it go 
unanswered. Tell me where I belong, and the responsibility 
of work. becomes mine. Let me ask where I am needed and, 
if I get no answer, it will be hard for me not to fall back 
into discouragement. There are Christians diligent and 
courageous enough to make a work for themselves, and they 
are the best kind of workers. But with many of us diligenc> 
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must have its beginnings and its leadership before it can 
grow into the experience of delight in work. 

Much has been said of late about the inefficiency of the 
church as an organization, and much of it with real injustice. 
The church is often the power house of spiritual good in a 
community, even where no one marks the wires which carry 
the current to all sorts of philanthropic and extra-religious 
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enterprises. But it would be well for the church—and well 


also for the community—if more of this concrete effort to 
express the loving and helpful life of God in mercy, fellow- 
ship and teaching could be done directly by the churches. 
Every change of social life brings its new problems. We 
have to ask over and over again how we may adjust and 


The Oklahoma Legislature denies the title 
of “Honorable” to its members. Next it may 
knock off the “Reverend” from the clergymen 
of that new commonwealth. 


The latest thing perpetrated by the school- 
‘boy, who so often gets things mixed, is this: 
“Vesuvius was a city of two thousand in- 
habitants who were all destroyed by an erup- 
tion of saliva from the Vatican.” 


Honduras is the only civilized country to 
which criminals of the United States can fly 
for safe shelter, and many have gone 
¢hither. An extradition treaty with that 
-eountry has been approved by the Senate 
which, when completed, will enable our Gov- 
ernment to bring back for trial those of its 
citizens who have sought in Honduras an 
asylum to escape prosecution for crime. 


American admirers of John Bunyan will 
‘be glad to have a share in the memorial 
window to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
Rey. Charles Ray Palmer, 562 Whitney 
Avenue, New Haven, Ct., will forward to 
the committee in London, at his own ex- 
pense, contributions sent to him for that 
purpose. Dr. Palmer has had experience in 
guch a service in several instances. 


High ideals of professional duty and re- 
-sponsibility are illustrated once more in the 
determination of Captain Sealby and Second 
‘Officer Williams to cling to the last to the 
ill-fated steamer Republic. Both went down 
with the ship and both were rescued by the 
United States cutter Gresham. We wonder 
whether they did not carry the point just a 
‘Hittle too far; but we admire their idealism 
just the same. 


A Boston man has been found guilty of 
attempting to defraud a street railway com- 
pany by claiming damages for injuries from 
a fake accident and has been sentenced to a 
year in jail. A few such cases of adminis- 
tering justice would deprive a good many 
persons of a popular means of gaining a 
livelihood and lift from transportation com- 
panies a heavy burden of expense which the 
-traveling public eventually have to meet. 


Hverybody will agree that this year Lin- 
eoln’s birthday, Feb. 12, should be made a 
national holiday. But not permanently! It 
-may be well to have a permanent holiday 
in memory of Lincoln and emancipation, but 
it should be appointed for a more seasonable 
-time of the year than February and at a 
further distance from Washington’s Birthday. 
Let some one suggest an appropriate summer 
-or autumn date and it will be worth con- 
-sidering. 


The feeling seems to be widespread in our 
-churches that the figures reporting benev- 
-olences in the Year-Book are misleading and 


effective? 


Editorial In Brief 


ought to be changed. Our New York cor- 
respondent last week said the question was 
agitating a good many in that section. At 
a meeting in Boston a few days ago sev- 
eral speakers protested against the present 
method. The compiler of the Year-Book, 
Secretary Anderson, tells on another page 
the way out of the difficulty. 


Accounts of the assassination of the Queen 
of Spain in the newspapers of one day, 
accompanied by pictures of her majesty, 
denied next day; startling reports of the 
discovery of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of Turkey, the plot fostered by 
two leading Powers of Hurope, next day de- 
elared to have been without any foundation 
in fact—these are specimens of sensational 
news last week which escaped the notice of 
those who failed to read the daily papers. 
The weekly issues contain about all the news 
worth remembering. 


“The authority of Christian conscious- 
ness,” says the Watchman, ‘Gf accepted as 
final in matters of religion, would wipe the 
Baptist denomination off the face of the 
earth.” What, then, keeps that denomina- 
tion from being wiped out? Our contempo- 
rary finds the secret of its successful resist- 
ance to the Christian consciousness in the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament by the 
Baptist consciousness. We are _ inclined, 
however, to concede a greater degree of tol- 
erance to the enlightened Christian conscious- 
ness of our time than the Watchman does. 


A remarkable case of healing by a sort of 
Emmanuel movement was cited the other day 
by a Boston physician. He said that Dr. 
Weir Mitchell gave one of the current vol- 
umes on psychotherapy to a young lady 
afflicted with hysteria, told her to study it 
and learn to cure herself. About two weeks 
later he received a note from her saying: 
“That book is a prize. 
an attack of the old sort—laughing and 
erying together—and the trouble was brought 
to an end in two minutes simply by the use 
of the book. Mamma spanked me with it.” 


If you want a fresh point of view with 
regard to Lincoln, run over the February 
issue of the American Missionary, which 
contains a number of articles from colered 
men and. women, most of them graduates of 
A. M. A. institutions, and devoting them- 
selves as teachers to the elevation of their 
race. Among the contributors are Prof. 
G. W. Henderson of Fisk, Professor Pick- 
ins of Talladega, who took such high honors 
at Yale, and Prof. Kelley Miller of Wash- 
ington. As Dr. Beard, the editor of the 
magazine, well says, the contributors to this 
proadside are like Lincoln, in that they can 


look back upon more changes in their lives . 


than most people can who were born in hap- 
pier circumstances. 


The other day I had. 
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readjust ourselves to the needs of the world. It would be 
well if at our church social meetings we might take up with 
businesslike directness and freedom from all set phrases and 
pious commonplaces that most urgent of all questions for a 
living church, “How can we live nearer to Christ in order 
that we may do his work more effectively in the age when 
we are his witnesses?” 


The prayer meeting topic for Jan. 31—Feb. 6. Christian 
Diligence. Rom. 12: 1-21; Luke 19: 11-27. The need of 
organization for efficiency. Where do I belong? Personal 
responsibility. How can we make our church work more 


In the Congregational Circle | 


The Apportionment Plan is being adopted 
with enthusiasm by Congregational churches 
where it is understood. It is a big task, 
however, to get Congregationalists to under- 
stand it. Meetings of leading laymen in 
Chicago, Cleveland and other cities were fol- 
lowed by an assembly of some sixty men who 
sat down together at a luncheon in the 
Bellevue Hotel, Boston, on Friday of last 
week. While Boston and vicinity was well 
represented, there were men from other parts 
of New England, such as Whitcomb of 
Worcester, Whitin of Whitinsville, iW. R. 
Moody of Northfield, Hazard and Wells of 
Rhode Island, Kelsey of Hartford and San- 
derson of Portland, Me., and secretaries from 
New York and Chicago. 

Colonel Hopkins presided and, before the 
first course was removed from the table, set 
the work going by calling on Secretary Pat- 
ton to give some denominational figures. 
The Apportionment Plan looks to the rais- 
ing of $2,000,000 this year for our seven 
national benevolent societies, specific sums 
to be asked for from each church in the de- 
nomination. During the last twenty years 
the membership of our churches has in- 
creased 49. per cent., their home expenses 
79 per cent. and their gifts to the seven 
societies only 12 per cent. Twenty years 
ago the home expenses of these churches 
averaged $10.41 per member; now they are 
$12.59 per member. Twenty years ago the 
contributions to the seven societies were 
$2.96 per member; now they are only $2.23. 
If, then, each member would give this year’ 
in the same ratio as was given twenty years 
ago, the $2,000,000 called for by the Appor- 


tionment Plan would be more than raised. 
OR 


* 


The supplementary plan, ‘to raise $500,000 
this ‘year to wipe out the debts of the three 
larger societies and provide a working basis 
for the seven, was discussed with growing 
enthusiasm. This sum, of course, cannot be 
asked for in contributions from the churches. 
It must be given in large amounts by indi- 
viduals. ‘Their example in generosity would 
be contagious. The tens of persons giving 
thousands of dollars would be imitated by the 
thousands giving dollars. We have retrenched 
when the demand for enlargement has been 
increasingly imperative. The Home Mission- 
ary Society, burdened with a long-standing 
debt of $140,000, the American Board with 
$80,000 and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation with $37,000, have been trying to 
reduce their burdens by narrowing their 
business till the situation has become dis- 
heartening. There was no speaking for 
effect and no mere rhetoric in this meeting. 
The actual conditions were simply set forth, 
the retrenchment on home missionary fields, 
the effort to hand over the work in Cuba to 
the A. M. A., which could not take it, the 
surrender to Hnglish and German societies 
of one mission after another by the American 
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Board, and the negotiations going forward 


for further trarisfers. 
a 


Pa 


We are at a time when the future of 
American Congregationalism seems to depend 
much on what this year 1909 shall bring 
forth. If this campaign shall prove a failure, 
said Messrs. Kelsey, Capen and other speak- 
ers, it will be a serious setback to the denom- 
ination. But all were confident that it is 
not going to fail. Opposition to it, Secre- 
tary Lougee reported, has faded away. Men 
who at first said it was impossible, now say 
it must be put through. There is a rising 
tide of enthusiasm among individuals who 
know the situation, and in the churches that 
understand it. Raising this money, said one 
speaker, who is confident that it will be 
raised, will bring to the denomination the 
greatest blessing it has known for forty 
years. 

* % 


The first necessity is to get the facts 
before the churches and to set all Congrega- 
tionalists to thinking about them. The meet- 
ings planned for centers in New England 
and all over the country have already begun. 
The program for the next few weeks is 
printed on another page. Not only public 
meetings but private conversation on the 
subject will be necessary to get the whole 
denomination interested. 
alist was generously praised for the service 
it has rendered in explaining and indorsing 
the plan. And yet the most discouraging 
feature of a great enterprise that ought to 
stir the zeal of all Congregationalists is that 
the large majority know nothing about it. 
Get your neighbors and fellow-members to 
take The Congregationalist and you will 
spread the knowledge of the campaign which 
is to extend through the whole denomination 
and you will insure its success. 

Ox 
co 

President D. N. Beach of Bangor Semi- 
nary is a superior program maker. Besides 
that, he has such a winning way that busy 
and much sought for men find it difficult to 
say him nay when he offers them a chance 
to address, not only his own theologues, but 
ministers from all over Maine at Bangor 
Seminary’s Convocation Week. The past 
three years have seen large gatherings, and 
the fourth Convocation, scheduled for Feb. 
1-5, is to be addressed by Prof. H. P. Beach, 
Dr. A. J. Lyman and Dr. H. W. Mabie, 
each of whom give several lectures, while Dr. 
Raymond Calkins will have charge of the 
daily quiet hour. 

Bangor Seminary, during the six years of 
the presidency of Dr. Beach, has made the 
most remarkable progress in its history. Its 
enrollment of students has nearly doubled 
and is now thirty-nine, of whom fourteen 
represent Maine, while several came from 
Canada, England, Wales and Japan. 

; x 
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All is now practically in readiness for the 


convening of two great sectional congresses. 


next month, the Southwest at Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 11-15, and the New England at 
Manchester, N. H., Feb. 23, 24. On another 
page is printed the full program of the lat- 
ter meeting. We have already commented 
on the preliminary program of the Southwest 
Congress, which will center its thought upon 
Congregational opportunities. and responsi- 
bilities in that section. Like the Worcester 
program of last year, the topics of the South- 
west Congress are of an introductory nature, 
historical and introspective, such as The 
Origin and Achievements of Our Churches, 
to be considered by Rev. J. B. Gregg of Col- 
orado Springs and Dr. C. S. Mills of St. 
Louis; The Church of the Pilgrims on the 
Primeval Prairies by Judge C. A. Smart of 
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Ottawa, Pres. H. EB. Thayer of Kansas and 
Rey. C. G. Murphy of Oklahoma, and vari- 


ous phases of The Social Responsibility of- 


the Church. The Brotherhood has a full 
session, and Christian Socialism and a visit 
to the state prison at Leavenworth, where 
the warden will speak on The Sources of 
Crime, are also included on the four days’ 
program. 
* * 
% 


The New England Congress will confine 
its meetings to two days instead of four. 
Manchester is making elaborate preparations 
to entertain a body that is expected to be 
fully as large, perhaps larger than the first 
one at Worcester last year. Though not 
diminishing any of the stress upon rural 
needs, the commissioners also recognize in 
their letter to the churches this year that 
“the deplorable deterioration, ethically and 
religiously, in the congested centers of our 
cities is an appeal to the church which must 
be answered.” Hence, doubtless the em- 
phasis in the program upon the machinery 
and application of power to the task as a 
whole, undivided by special problems. Be- 
side the array of speakers from within the 
borders, such noteworthy men as Dr. M. L. 
Burton of Brooklyn, Prof. C. S. Nash of 
Berkeley Seminary, Cal., See. J. Campbell 
White and Fred B. Smith of Y. M. C: A. 
fame will contribute to a list of attractive 
features. As last year, the popular open 
forums and the devotional services have been 
carefully provided. 

At both Congresses delegates will provide 
for their own entertainment. This is the 
only sensible and appropriate way of han- 
dling such large gatherings. The New Eng- 
land commissioners do well to urge that the 
churches pay the expenses of their delegates. 


An important step in the rehabilitation of 
Andover Theological Seminary has been 
taken in giving direct representation to its 
alumni on its governing board. For the 
first time in the history of the Seminary the 
trustees asked the alumni to choose one of 
their number to fill a vacancy in the board. 
The officers of the Alumni Association se- 
lected five names and sent them to the 
alumni, with the request that one of these 
should be selected. Rev. Frederick H. Page 
of Waltham having received the majority of 
votes was last week elected by the board of 
trustees, whose membership is now com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Page has given his time and thought 
generously to the Seminary in recent years. 
He has also been for several years on the 
board of directors of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, where his efficient sery- 


ice is much appreciated and is of large value 


to our denomination. 


The Scribbling Scot 


“T cannot forbear sometimes to scribble.” 
—John Cotton. 


Yes, my dear reader, you do well to ponder 
on the incongruity of my title. Its very 
oddity, possibly, is my “Sesame!” to these 
honored columns. The Scribbling Scot! 
Folk are usually not inclined to associate 
jottings with the work of a Scottish scribe. 
Rather do they remember the array of 
Waverley Novels, the research of The French 
Revolution or of Frederick the Great, or the 
varied work of a Stevenson. But even 
within this column can I prove that a Scot 
can waive the ponderous tome—and scribble. 
For I am Scotch. Those who know me best 
witness to my heritage from the forebears 
who, only a generation or so ago, were 
scampering over the highlands in kilts; 
blessed stubborn, argumentative, often can- 
tankerous traits! Nevertheless, to show 
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that I can be amicable, I join hands with 
good brother Cotton, and “scribble.” 
* * 
% 

Before we leave the Scot, let me commend 
to you my fine old countryman now in the 
States, Keir Hardie, M. P. Since °92 he 
has fought the cause of his fellow-toilers in 
Parliament and is now the acknowledged 
leader of the federated Labor-Socialist group. 
You may not agree with all he tells you, 
but even if you are not a Socialist, you’ll 
like to hear and see him in action. The 
wit-end of his arguments cracks like a lash. 
Perhaps you will delight to hear him dis- 
pose of Christian Socialism, or argue woman 
suffrage. Admirers of Mr. H. G. Wells will 
be pleased to hear the high place Mr. Hardie 
gives “New Worlds for Old,’ which he calls 
the best of modern works on Socialism. 

* 

Speaking of books, have you happened to 
note another tribute to the staying power 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress’? A Korean official, 
bearing the clean-cut name of Kim Chung 
Sik, was recently converted after reading 
it; and this while in prison, the ancient 
birthplace of the work! On his release he 
became a secretary of the local Y. M. C, A. 
and proved so able an éxecutive that he was 
offered a provincial governorship. He has 
refused the palace, the retinue and the pres- 
tige, however, to remain in Christian sery- 
ice. I have been curious to know whether 
Kim Chung Sik’s copy held the same dread- 
ful eut of Apollyon, which made our family 
edition a terror. 


The other night I heard a successful ed- 
itor give a few sidelights on his profession. 
I could not help thinking what a miscon- 
ception is the popular idea of such a man. 
Those who read as they run think of him 
as a hard man, reaping where he has not 
sowed. Yet, despite the undoubted influence 
and leadership of the press, editors are usu- 
ally eager enough to serve their whimsical 
constituencies. Bliss Perry—himself guid- 
ing the destinies of that Old Reliable, the 
Atlantic—compares the editor to a caterer, 
seeking to gratify the palate of the hungry 
and dyspeptic! Perhaps the privilege of 
occasional attendance at an editorial con- 
ference here and there may account for my 
own feeling. But somehow I cannot view 
these long-suffering workers as autocrats of 


the sanctum! 
* * 


* 


Of course I admit there are journalists 


and journalists. Take, for instance, that 
$75,000 product of the profession, Mr. 
Hearst’s man Friday, Arthur Brisbane. 


That was an unkind remark he passed re- 
cently before a group of Presbyterian min- 
isters. One of them declared that the “‘yel- 
low” press, on a given occasion, would allot 
President Eliot only half as much space as 
Jeffries, the former prize fighter. Brisbane 
retorted, “And if I said to you gentlemen, 
‘There stands President BHliot and there 
Jeffries,’ nine-tenths of you would look at 
the latter.” That was a braw whack! 


It is singularly tactless for assemblies of 
Jews to pass resolutions declaring that this 
is not a Christian country. In no other 
have they received so cordial a welcome, but 
race prejudices. are strong here and may 
easily and most unfortunately be turned 
against them. What would happen if China- 
men in the United States should follow this 
example of Jews? No intelligent leaders of 
immigrants of any race or religion will en- 
courage their people to make demonstrations 
hostile to established conditions in the nation 
or to any race or religion. 
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Darwin the Man 
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His Personal Testament to the Race 


The most casual visitor to Westminster 
Abbey in this year of grace will be likely 
to pause in the north aisle of the nave and 
read on a grave, close beside Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, this inscription: 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN 
Born 12 February, 1809 
Died 19 April, 1882 


No one disputes Darwin’s supremacy as a 
leader of scientific thought. But what of 
the man? Did his character fructify his 
genius? his life match his fame? Did he 
leave to posterity any testament of value 
besides the .vast residuum of facts from 
his scientific researches, and the _ torch- 
light of his brilliant theories? 

In seeking an answer to these questions, 
the sources of information are three: his 
own Autobiography; the ‘Reminiscences of 
Darwin’s Every Day Life,” by his son; his 
extensive correspondence. These corrobo- 
rate one another in certain particulars, 
which unite in a rounded whole, and enable 
one, not only to visualize the outward man, 
but to see with unusual clearness the dom- 
inating spirit of Charles Darwin. 


YOUTHFUL TRAITS 


His faults, even as a boy, were negative 
ones, if a propensity to invent falsehoods 
be excepted. This, for the pleasure of 
causing wonder, was soon outgrown; but 
the defects, never. All his life he was in- 
capable of mastering any language, includ- 
ing his own, though he wrestled manfully 
with the latter. This lack rendered his at- 
tendance at a classical school, in his own 
judgment, a waste of time; and caused him 
to be rated below ordinary boys in intellect. 
Happily there were other books and nature, 
both open to this scorner of Greek and 
Latin. Very early the boy began collecting 
minerals and insects; and watching the 
habits of birds with such delight that he 
wondered why every gentleman did not be- 
come an ornithologist. Being allowed to 
assist his brother in chemical experiments, 
he was nicknamed “Gas,” and drew from 
the head master of the classical school a 
rebuke for wasting his ‘time. 

The boy’s natural bent was so long in 
being discovered that he was kept at studies 
foreign to his taste, in the hope that he 
would choose as a profession medicine or 
the ministry—an attempt at each being 
vainly made during five years at the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Cambridge— 
wasted years, he sometimes called them, for- 
getting the incidental advantage of contact 
with fine minds that shaped his own de- 
velopment. Truly the by-play of those stu- 
dent years was of main profit, Cambridge 
beetles leaving an impression where Cam- 
bridge classics failed. 


FINDING HIMSELF 


Nature’s imperative call to the slowly 
awakening mind of Charles Darwin could 
no longer remain unheeded. An opportunity 
offered him to go as naturalist in the Beagle 
on a voyage to South America. Its accept- 
ance determined his career; and yet, such a 
plaything of destiny is man, that the de- 
cision was a toss-up, depending on such 
trifles as the shape of Darwin’s nose’ and 
the advice of his uncle—the captain of the 
Beagle being favorably inclined by the 
former, and Darwin’s father controlled by 
the latter. 


By Ella Gilbert Ives 


This turning point—a new birth, Darwin 
calls it—was reached at the age of twenty- 
two. The five following years were spent in 
retrieving time. ‘Two unimproved chances 
at college—one for obtaining a knowledge of 
anatomy, the other, skill in drawing—were 
seriously regretted, and never ceased to 
handicap Darwin. But the young natural- 


ist, free at last, could and did work out his’ 


intellectual salvation. He set about acquir- 
ing the habits of energetic industry and of 
concentrated attention—everything thought 
or read being related to objects seen. The 
cramped quarters on board the Beagle made 
him of necessity tidy and methodical. Col- 
lecting was still a passion, but was subordi- 
nated to the higher pleasures of observing 
and reasoning—to such effect that on his 
return from the long voyage his father ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, the shape of his head is 
quite altered.” ; 

Who shall deny to poetry its share in this 


CHARLES DARWIN 


development? For during the five years, 
Darwin’s chosen volume on every excursion 
from the Beagle had been Milton, and his 
favorite poem, Paradise Lost. At that 
period he also took pleasure in Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Shelley, and even read the 
Excursion twice. Warlier he had enjoyed 
Shakespeare’s historical plays and the poe- 
try of Scott and Byron. This is noteworthy 
from the fact that the great scientist in 
later years wholly lost his taste for poetry; 
also the love of music, so strong in early 
life that often when listening to a master- 
piece a shiver would run down his backbone. 

Concerning this loss of feeling, he wrote 
to Hooker about the Messiah: “It is the 
one thing I should like to hear again, but I 
dare say I should find my soul too dried up 
to appreciate it as in old days; ... it is 
a horrid bore to feel as I constantly do, 
that I am a withered leaf for every subject 
except science. It somehow makes me hate 
science, though God knows I ought to be 
thankful for such a ‘perennial interest which 
makes me forget for some hours every day 
my accursed stomach. If I had to live my 
life again, I would make it a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once a week; for perhaps the parts of 
my brain now atrophied would thus have 
been kept active through use. The loss of 
these tastes is a loss of happiness and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 


It is doubtful if the scientist contributed 


to his kind a fact of more warning import 
than the one thus recorded. It suggests a 
new appraisal of certain sins of omission 
too often disregarded. 


HIS SINCERITY, COURAGE, MODESTY 


On the positive side, Darwin was singu- 
larly endowed with both charming and mas- 
terful traits, whose cultivation he did not 
neglect. In his very statement of deficien- 
cies he reveals unusual simplicity and ab- 
sence of pretense. His taste for novels, 
though strong and permanent, was not for 
the better sort, or on a level with his select- 
ive scientific mind. He recognized this fact, 
and labeled himself as accurately as he 
would a specimen—‘‘quite outside the liter- 
ary pale.” His leading trait was sincerity, 
without which his estimate of his own char- 
acter would be valueless. Yet so much 
smaller is his measurement of self than 
others’ estimate of him, that ‘re reads into 
his disclaimer of unusual a remark- 
able humility. “It is doggec a does it,’”’ he 
was fond of quoting, and undoubtedly it was 
one explanation of his vast achievements. 
For Darwin’s mature life was one long 
struggle against sickness. His working 
hours were literally grappled by a tenacious 
will. At the most they were limited to 
three in the morning, broken in halves by 
recreation; and one in the afternoon. 
Usually they were fewer, and many long 
periods of utter inaction were enforced. 
Not one day of ordinary health did he enjoy 
for forty years. 

It was Darwin’s mastery of his frail 
body by an indomitable will that made him 
great, whether in achievement or character 
—that supreme achievement. His nature, 
always sweet, mellowed with time and im- 
parted a peculiar courtesy to his style. 
This was largely due to an innate modesty, 
and a tendency to rate high the works and 
mentality of other thinkers. A father who 
“put his whole mind” into answering the 
trivial questions of his little children, could 
not fail in sympathetic attention to the 
views of an opponent. 


A HAPPY HOME LIFE 


Though greatly circumscribed in social 
relations by his own health, Darwin’s home 
life was ideal. HEyerything was done by wife 
and children to shield him from needless 
care, and to guard from infringement his 
methodical habits. He saved time by doing 
things right at first—especially experiments. 
His painstaking effort to attain a lucid 
style, however, entailed much rewriting, but 
forced him to think long and intently, and 
thus to detect errors in reasoning or ob- 
servation. His strength he husbanded by 
spending none on unessentials. He had the 
discriminating faculty to a rare degree. 
This enabled him to note exceptions and 
value them when another would pass them 
by. To this habit he owed much; still more, 
perhaps, to his persistence when on the 
trail of truth—the hunting instinct of his 
youth still in play, but directed to higher 
ends. In pursuing his work he was so con- 
scientious that he once rose in the night to 
correct a statement made to Mr. Romanes; 
and it was his custom to record at once 
facts that militated against his own theories, 
lest they slip from him and fail to receive 
due weight. 

In the realm of mind and morals, Charles 
Darwin had few equals. In the realm of 
spirit—alas! he lived and died an agnostic, 
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and being destitute himself of that wingéd 
quality, enthusiasm—‘the god within us’— 
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he failed to impart to mankind the most 
precious of all gifts. 


Atlanta’s Experiment in Prohibition 
The Material and Moral Gains 
By Rev. Henry A. Atkinson 


Pastor Central Congregational Church 


“The saloon cannot come back; it is gone 
forever from Georgia.” This statement, 
concluding an editorial in the leading South- 
erm paper, adequately sums up the result of 
the first year of prohibition rule. Twelve 
months ago this same paper was predicting 
all kinds of misfortunes and disasters that 
would result from the “fanatical agitation 
of a vexed question.” 

That prohibition has been a good thing 
for the state no one can doubt. The de- 
erease in crime and the increase in savings 
accounts pay eloquent tribute to the aboli- 
tion of the barroom. 

This last year the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in the city of Atlanta decreased 
3,858, as compared with the record of 1907; 
a falling off of sixty-two per cent. Of 
arrests for all causes the decrease is about 
forty per cent. The same result is noted in 
other cities of the state where the law has 
been enforced. Macon, Augusta and Rome, 
all show marked improvement. In Savannah 
the law has been practically ignored, and 
this city has added to its normal criminal 
record. A visitor in Savannah during the 
automobile races stopped a policeman on 
the street and asked him where a thirsty 
man might get a drink. “See that building 
over there with the spires? That is the 
eathedral.” Pointing to another building 
nearer to the center of the city, he said, 
“That building is the court house. You 
can’t get anything to drink at either of those 
places.” 

Savannah has her reward. A study of 
the police blotters of the different cities 
accurately pictures the attitude of the people 
on the temperance question. The state 
authorities have become convinced that pro- 
hibition is a success, and at present there 
is little doubt that Gov. Hoke Smith will 
take up the case of Savannah and Chatham 
County, and that the law will be enforced 
even if martial law has to be used to this 
end. The new solicitor general of Chatham 
County, Walter C. Hartridge, it is predicted, 
will ably assist the state. 

The chief of police of Atlanta, speaking 
of the year of prohibition, says: “The big 
decrease in the number of cases, and of dis- 
order generally, shows that prohibition is a 
good thing, and is proving successful in 
Atlanta. Of course there are a lot of ‘blind 
tigers,’ and they are giving us considerable 
trouble, but we are making it hot for them 
wherever they show their heads and have 
bagged a large number during the year. 
There is one feature of the good of prohi- 
bition that I have noticed, and that is the 
decrease in the number of cases of destitu- 
tion. ‘There have been a very few reports 
of such cases during the present year.” 

Recorder Broyles, the judge of the police 
court, says: “I consider the police record 
for the year wonderful, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that prohibition is a success... . 
It has greatly lessened such offenses as wife- 
beating, stabbings and common brawls such 
as are superinduced by liquor. I am greatly 
gratified over the first year’s showing of pro- 
hibition.” 

This year, in spite of the panic, the banks 
of Atlanta earned $600,000 for their stock- 
holders. The testimony of twelve of the 
leading firms shows that business has been 
as good, or better, rents have increased, and 


the workers have saved money. The only 
firms that have suffered have been the 
whisky dealers. 

The loss in public revenue has been slight. 
Tax values have increased during the year 
more than $2,000,000, and against this is to 
be figured something like $150,000 loss from 
saloon licenses! A glance at the figures 
shows that even in a time of great financial 
difficulties, our city has fared better than 
the average of prosperous years. Taking the 
tax returns of the year for the whole state, 
it is remarkable to note that the only de- 
crease in tax returns is from counties 
already under the control of prohibition; 
and in the counties which for the first time 
were trying prohibition, the increase was 
the greatest, hence the losses must be laid 
to other causes than the new prohibition 
law. 

As an indication of the general conditions 
of prosperity within the city, it is worth 
mentioning that the gain in value of build- 
ing permits issued amounts to $279,170. 

The financial stringency and the uncer- 
tainty of a national election, have made 
capital somewhat more conservative, but this 
hesitation was overcome and a remarkable 
gain made under the new law, whereas the 
year before there had been a loss in building 
permits of $601,378, as compared with 1906 
—the best year in the business of our city. 
The records of the building inspector’s office 
show 1908 to rank second in good years. 
Prohibition has not meant financial disaster, 
to say the least. 

The effect on the colored population has 
been good. A savings bank is prospering in 
Decatur Street, where before Jan. 1, 1908, 
the saloon was the best paying property. 
The Negroes of Atlanta pay annually into 
the city funds approximately the average 
sum of $50,000 in the shape of fines. This 
year the contribution of the race has been 
cut in two. The $25,000 saved means better 
homes, better clothes, more schooling, more 
capital saved. These things are essential in 
the settlement of all racial questions. 

The State Prohibition Law has had only 
one year’s trial. So far it has proved a 
success. There are defects in the law that 
need remedying. In some respects it is too 
stringent, in others too lax. It allows so- 
ealled ‘“near-beer’ to be sold, providing 
sellers pay a city license and dispense 
nothing containing more than four per cent. 
of alcohol. It would be hard for a stranger 
in our city to see any difference between the 
“near-beer” saloon and the old barroom, as 
it existed prior to 1908. Fully four-fifths 
of those tried for drunkenness before the 
recorder attribute their condition to “near- 
beer” bought and drunk in a “near-beer” 
saloon. The unsatisfactory results arising 
from the defects in the law, as well as its 
eyasions, will be effaced by new legislation 
and by means of court decisions. 

The report that has been widely printed 
that more money is being spent for liquors 
in Atlanta than ever before, and that this 
money is being sent out of the state, to 
Chattanooga, Cincinnati and Jacksonville, 
“in a golden stream,” is absurd on the face 
of it. The distillers, whisky dealers and 
brewers are not philanthropists, and if they 
could sell as much or more liquor by mail 
and express than by being on the ground 
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they would not be so eager to get back into 
“dry territory.” The large campaign funds 
contributed by the liquor interests in every 
election, city, state or national, brands their 
own lie. 

Atlanta is now entitled to the name 
“Greater Atlanta.” We have recently elected 
a true, strong man as mayor. We are enter- 
ing into the best period in our history, and 
at such a time we are not content to allow 
any statement to go unchallenged which re- 
flects upon our best type of citizenship. 
Atlanta, with more than one hundred million 
dollars in taxable values can keep off of the 
rocks of financial disaster even if she does 
not get her share of the $150,000 in liquor 
licenses formerly paid into the state treas- 
ury. The saloon men do not have to pave 
our streets, light our city, nor educate our 
children. All pleas for the return of a 
legalized sale of liquor will be quickly and 
thoroughly answered. The politician whose 
interests mean moral degeneration and whose 
success means the undermining of all: good 
principles, whose riches mean the property 
of the many, has had his day—the new 
dawn is upon us, and the best in our city 
have determined that this new day shall be 
bright with hope for all. “The saloon is 
gone forever from Georgia.” 


Personalia 


Prof. Harlan P. Beach of Yale has been 
chosen president of the American Ramabai 
Association, as successor to the late Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. Dr. Beach is a reg- 
ular contributor to The Congregationalist on 
foreign missions. 


Mr. W. H. Groser, B. Se., has been elected 
president of the London Sunday School 
Union for 1909. He has been connected 
with the Union for fifty-two years, and for 
a long time has been its senior honorary 
secretary. His writings are well known 
among Sunday school workers in the United 
States and in all Hnglish-speaking countries. 


Rey. Dr. W. E. Griffis is giving a series of 
lectures for the Department of Education of 
the City of New York on the history of the 
Netherlands during this and next month. A 
new volume written by him, “The Story of 
New Netherlands,” is to be brought out by 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. in March. He 
is also writing ‘The Life and Times of 
Millard Fillmore.” 


The memory of Mrs. Albert Bowker, long 
the -first president of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, was lately recalled by the death of 
her daughter Sarah, wife of Mr. Sidney N. 
Moon of Brookline. Mrs. Moon died of 
heart failure, Jan. 16, on her way home 
from an evening company. Inheriting both 
the vivacious and generous spirit and the 
executive ability of her mother, she had 
been for years an energetic helper in the 
Manhattan Congregational Church in New 
York, until last summer she transferred her 
home to Brookline. 


Prof. T. A. Jaggar of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been giving lec- 
tures to various audiences in Boston on 
earthquakes since the Sicilian disaster. He 
shows clearly. how this was predicted with 
approximate accuracy, and confidently pre- 
dicts a great eruption of Mount Etna 
within the next eighteen months. New 
York, he says, is in the center of an earth- 
quake belt, and so are several other cities on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Japan and Germany 
are far beyond the United States in the 
science of seismology, on which Professor 
Jaggar is a high authority. It is evidence of 
a strange indifference to actual danger of 
terrible deStruction of lives and property 
that there is not a single geophysical ob- 
servatory in the United States. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 

364. 1. Upon what basis in experience 
are we able to assert the “deity” of Jesus? 
Is it anything more than the experience of 
transcendence strongly impressed often as we 
read the Gospels? 

2. Is there anything strikingly different, 
except, perhaps, in degree, between such ea- 
perience of transcendence as awakened by 
the life of Jesus, and that awakened by the 
Spirit of God, as that Spirit finds its expres- 
sion in a prophet of God, or anywhere else 
in our humanity? 

3. Granted that we can experience God 
up to our capacity. Are we not assuming 
more knowledge than we have of both God 
and humanity when we say of Jesus, “For in 
him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily’? 

4. The God-Man, I take it, is the most 
vital point of our Trinitarian faith. Do the 
gospels furnish us with data adequate to the 
establishment of that point beyond a reason- 
able dowbt?—¥, B. H. (Maine.) 


1. I am not quite sure of the meaning of 
my questioner’s phrase, “the experience of 
transcendence.” The experiential basis for 
declaring the deity or divinity of Christ 
seems to me to be not simply a mood of feel- 
ing, but a rational and moral judgment, that 
a God in whom we can believe and to whom 
we can completely submit must be a God of 
just such character and spirit as we find in 
Christ. Christ becomes, thus, in the deepest 
and truest sense, the supreme manifestation 
of God; and it is this experiential judgment 
which I suppose, in some form, underlies all 
our statements concerning the deity or 
So Herrmann says: 
“This thought, that when the _ historical 
Christ takes such hold of us, we have to do 
with God himself—this thought is certainly 
the most important element in the confession 
of the deity of Christ for any one whom he 
has redeemed. We do not reach this thought 
by way of a logical conclusion, from that 
which we have experienced at the hands of 
Christ ; but the experience itself is such that 
when we confess his! deity we simply give 
him his right name. When we understand 
his Person, we grasp the expression God 
gives us of his feeling towards us, or God 
himself as a Personal Spirit working upon 
us.” 

2. The second question is essentially an- 
swered in the answer already given to the 
first, especially in the last part of the quota- 
tion from Herrmann. I suppose that we can- 
not draw a line between this experience 
awakened by the life of Jesus and that 
awakened by the Spirit of God in the light 
of the revelation of God in Christ. The New 
Testament itself seems to identify these two 
experiences. But what God can bring us 
through various personalities naturally varies 
with the significance of those personalities. 
That is, the motives, brought home to us by 
the Spirit through the life of Christ, are 
normally as much more powerful than those 
coming through other lives as his personality 
is greater than theirs. Psychologically, the 
experiences are no doubt alike in kind. 

83. We are to take Paul’s expression, I 
think, not so much as a philosophical propo- 
sition as his own confession of faith—the 
expression of his conviction, in the light of 
his experience of Christ, that no manifesta- 
tion of God could be needed greater than 


that already made in Christ. The proposi- 
tion is evidently one not capable of absolute 
demonstration, as the question suggests. It 
rather, as I have said, voices a conviction, 
and is a confession of faith. 

4. If by the phrase “the God-Man” is 
meant some metaphysical doctrine of the 
person of Christ as related to a metaphysical 
doctrine of the Trinity, I should hardly be 
willing to call it “the most vital point of 
our Trinitarian faith.” The gospels do not 
seem to me to furnish adequate data for 
indubitable metaphysical inferences to which 
all men may be expected to come; but they 
do seem to me to furnish abundant data for 
such a convincing experience as that to 
which Herrmann refers, and that seems to 
me to be the most vital point of our Trini- 
tarian faith. 


365. Jam told that over $3,000 were spent 
in Oberlin on the football game between Re- 
serve and Oberlin. But this is a small 
amount in comparison with what is spent on 
some of the games in the East. The tickets 
to the game between Amherst and Williams 
were $1.50, and it is said there were 35,000 
people present; and the great game between 
Yale and Harvard cost much more than this. 
Yet our missions are all languishing for the 
lack of money. My brother was lately telling 
me about witnessing a bullfight in Mevico. 
He commented very severely on the barbarity 
of it; and yet said he, ‘The danger to life and 
limb of the actors is not nearly so great as 
in @ football game.” In view of the above 
facts and many others of like import, what 
ought the attitude of a follower of Jesus to 
be to this game which has now become such 
a craze?—M. T. Cc. (Ohio.) 


1. I am afraid that it is generally true 
that the proportion of expenditures on the 
part of Christians it would be difficult wholly 
to justify. But they are probably not seen 
quite justly when taken thus in the mass. 
The question is really whether this or that 
individual is justified in this or that partic- 
ular expenditure for recreation at this time. 

2. And even an acknowledged general 
disproportion in its expenditures does not 
at all settle the wisdom of trying to do away 
with such a game as football. The recreative 
side, we must never forget, is a real side of 
man, according to his nature as given him 
of God. The play instinct is a wholesome 
one, and the chief criticism probably of much 
of our so-called sport is that it is not suffi- 
ciently play; it is taken quite too seriously. 
That is perhaps one of the greatest dangers 
in connection with these enormous crowds. 
They tend to make the members of the team 
regard the occasion as far more significant 
than it’ is. 

3. The critics of the game should, in 
fairness, remember, also, what the present 
emphasis on athletics—however extreme it 
may be—has done for college life in setting 
aside other still more disadvantageous ele- 
ments. It does not seem to me to be open 
to question that the coming in of athletics 
has lessened very distinctly certain evil ten- 
dencies and dangers in the college life. 

4. The “barbarity” of football, it should 
be remembered, is not at all like the bar- 
barity of a bullfight, where a dumb brute is 
badgered to death. The two things are 
really, in that respect, not comparable. 
Doubtless the game has been often played in 
an inexcusably brutal way; but the present 
revised rules must be regarded as at least 
fairly reasonable; and it is not wholly pos- 
sible, perhaps not wholly desirable, to exclude 
in vigorous games the danger element. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GROUND OF OUR CONFIDENCE 


I have made, and I will bear; yea, I will 
carry and will deliver.—Isa. 46: 8, 4. 


Your assurance of salyation does not de- 
pend upon your feelings about Him, but 
upon His about you.—R. J. Campbell. 


The believer is delivered from self-despair- 
ing. He knows how to commit his very dis- 
appointments and defeats and failures to the 
keeping of One who redeems and retrieves 
them all. A soul rooted and grounded in 
Christ can never fail of its blossoming time 
—hereafter, if not here. The secret of 
Christian optimism dwells in the deep 
mystery of predestinating Love.—British 
Weekly. 


My Master is a perfect gentleman. He 
will never break His word.—David Living- 
stone. 


His presence is wealth, 
His grace is a treasure, 
His promise is health 
And joy out of measure. 
His word is my rest, 
His Spirit my guide; 
In Him I am blest 
Whatever betide. 


Since Jesus is mine, 
Adieu to all sorrow; 
I ne’er shall repine, 
Nor think of tomorrow ; 
The lily so fair, 
And raven so black, 
He nurses with care; 
Then how shall I lack? 


Each promise is sure 
That shines in His word, 
And tells me, though poor, 
I’m rich in my Lord. 
Hence, sorrow and fear! 
Since Jesus is nigh, 
I'll dry up each tear 
And stifle each sigh. 
—Patrick Bronté. 


Our aim should be a relation with the 
Father, a frank and reverent confidence, a 
humble waiting upon God. That the Father 
loves all his children with an equal love I 
doubt not. But He is nearest to those who 
turn to Him at every moment, and speak to 
Him with a quiet trustfulness. He alone 
knows why He has set us in the middle of 
such a bewildering world, where joy and 
sorrow, darkness and light, are so strangely 
intermingled; and al] that we can do is to 
follow wisely and patiently such clues as He 
gives us.—A. C. Benson. 


In Thee do we put our trust, O 
Thou most merciful! and from the 
fountain of Thy life we hope for bless- 
ing evermore. Endue us with a cheer- 
ful courage. Make us ready to venture 
and enjoy because our life has found 
its perfect rest in Thee. Reveal Thy- 
self more perfectly to our desirous hearts 
and make us sharers of Thy work for 
men. When we have sinned, give us 
a true repentance and forsaking, and 
increase continually our delight in the 
beauty of Thy holiness. When doubts 
intrude, let our work interpret Thy 
hidden purposes and our own affec- 
tions reflect the patience of Thy love. 
When man disappoints us, be Thou 
our refuge and our satisfaction. For 
Thou art our security, our strength 
and peace. Amen. 
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A Little Excursion into 
Psycho-therapy 


BY REV. HARRY W. KIMBALL 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


The average minister knows that some- 
thing is in the air, and he wishes that it 
would get down to earth. He has had the 
experience of one or more of his families 
leaving the church for the fold of Christian 
Science. He sees on the tables of homes he 
visits one or more of the hundred New 
Thought magazines that are in circulation. 
He hears of the Emmanuel Church moye- 
ment and knows that his people are reading 
on the relation of religion to health. 

Is all this a passing fad or a new evangel? 
Is it a wave of fanaticism or an influx of 
stable truth? What is the place it should 
have in the work of the ministry? Men are 
asking these questions. In all thought of 
this movement one would best discount 
largely both the enthusiasm of its followers 
and the denunciation of its critics. My own 
little excursion into this much discussed 
field may be of interest and of value. 

By reading I have tried to become intelli- 
gent concerning the principal facts. Avoid- 
ing the mistake of confining myself to books 
written by average minds for the unthinking 
multitude, I have sought for the best. 
Among these are, for theory, Myers, for 
both theory and practice, Forel and Bram- 
well, for the religious aspects, James and 
Cutten. On the practical and psychological 
side the French have produced literature of 
utmost value, and for those who can read 
French these books are well worth while: 
“L’Education Rationelle de la Volonte,’ 


Levy; “Isolement et Psychotherapie,” Ca- 
mus; “Psychologie des Neurastheniques,” 
Hartenberg. 


Then I learned from a friend of.a sana- 
torium where the psycho-therapeutic method 
of treatment has been used successfully for 
more than ten years. It is probably the best 
clinic of this kind in the United States. I 
went there and spent a week in close con- 
sultation with the physician in charge. I 
saw the patients treated suggestively in the 
rooms of silence, watched demonstrations 
which seemed to prove in certain cases, at 
least, a wondrous power of mind over the 
body, talked with the men and women and 
Was convinced that many who had for 
months at least thought that they were sick 
had grown under this mental treatment to 
believe that they were well. 

Out of this reading and investigation there 
came certain conclusions, and last spring I 
gave a course of talks to my people on The 
Religious Life in the Light of Modern Psy- 
chology. I had already begun to order my 
own inner life in a more intelligent way, and 
had found blessing and strength in this, so 
that I was enabled to speak from the stand- 
point of both theory and practice. I em- 
phasized the help of meditation, the worth 
of suggestion, the power of faith and the 
strength through prayer. Old truths indeed, 
but put in a new way and in modern Jan- 
guage. It was astonishing how this simple 
course of talks attracted the people. The 
attendance at the midweek service more than 
doubled. People who never came to the 
prayer meeting came night after night, and 
business and professional men gave up other 
engagements that they might be present. 
From abundant testimony I know that men 
and women learned how to live in greater 
health both of body and of mind, that they 
found a truer happiness, and that a fresh 
reality was brought to their religious faith. 

It is worth while for the minister to take 
advantage of the human interest in this 
movement to help his people to intelligent 
knowledge and to 8timulate them to a sane 
use. Addresses given in other churches 


have convinced me that there is a spiritual 
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unrest abroad and that large numbers of 
men are really desirous to find the way of 
more abundant life. If customary ways of 
presenting truth do not nourish, we must 
find a way that will. 

Last autumn, so favorably received had 
been my slight endeavors in this field that 
I determined to offer my counsel and assist- 
ance to any of my people who needed help. 
The minds and lives of many people are pos- 
sessed of tangles which somehow they them- 
selves cannot straighten out. Tears, frets, 
despondency, selfishness, wrong habits, all of 
which inevitably bring such mental and 
moral disorder as have their effect on our 
physical well-being, are a part of many a 
life. They make strong and beautiful char- 
acter impossible. A wise and trusted pastor 
can often do much to remove these ills of 
the personality. I believed that I could 
help my people, and so I set apart Tuesday 
afternoon for’ that purpose. Nearly three 
months have gone by since this simple offer, 
and about twenty people have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. It has been a 
service of joy and well worth the while. 

In some instances simply a frank talk 
has been enough to clear away the difficulty ; 
in others there has been need of a more 
thorough re-education of the life by the use 
of meditation and suggestion. Religion has 
been made real to more than one to whom 
it had become a formal faith. The recoveries 


in a few instances have been remarkable, 


but all have been helped. 

Along with my own treatment has gone 
always the training of their own lives into 
sane and wholesome living and wise con- 
structive thinking. My prescriptions, care- 
fully written out for each case, have been, 
not of drugs, but of thoughts which dwelt 
upon daily in the secret of His presence 
have been as saving health to body, mind 
and spirit. 

Without a doubt the average minister will 
never be in a position to treat pronounced 
mental disorder. He has neither the time, 
nor the knowledge, nor the equipment. That 
must be left to the physician, who will some 
day be trained for this work or to some 
such well-organized clinic as at the Hm- 
manuel Church. But if he masters the use 
of a few psychological laws, has a fair in- 
sight into human nature and a living faith 
in the efficacy of spiritual forces, he will 
be able to straighten out many a mental and 
moral tangle, will make plain the ways in 
which the spirit of God works, will show 
his people how they may live on higher 
levels of efficiency, and will lead the patient 
and sincere seeker to a more complete real- 
ization of the worth of life. 

And this is abundantly worth doing, not 
as a fad or a fanaticism, or as a new evangel, 
but as a part of his gracious and joyful 
ministry to the souls of men. 


The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 
Notes of Its Progress 


Uncommonly busy days are these for the 
secretaries and committees of our benevolent 
societies the country over. At five different 
centers literature is being prepared and sent 
out, appointments being made by mail, tele- 
graph and telephone, and everything being 
done to apprise the churches that something 
of.a novel character is ‘doing’ in Congrega- 
tionalism. The officials are working together 
with the utmost harmony and enthusiasm, 
and a new spirit of hope and entérprise is 
perceptible in many quarters. 

The campaign in New England is some- 
what in advance of that in the rest of the 
country. The current week sees the opening 
gun of the campaign at St. Johnsbury, and 
as the announcement on our advertising 
pages this week shows, the important centers 
in Vermont and New Hampshire will be cov- 
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ered by Friday, Feb. 5. The campaign in 
the “Middle District,” which includes lower 


‘Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia and Ohio, is superintended from New 
York and begins at New Britain, Wednesday, 
Feb. 10. The work in the Interior is de- 
layed a little in order to give Chicago Semi- 
nary sufficient time to raise its special fund. 
But in the course of a fortnight meetings 
will be under way from city to city. The 
Central West district centers about Omaha, 
where the campaign will begin Feb. 7 and 8, 
and already rallies are tentatively planned 
for February at such points as Franklin, 
Hastings, Fairmont, Fremont and Lincoln. 
The Pacific Coast campaign will naturally 
start at San Francisco early next month. 

The plan is to conform the local meetings 
to a certain general scheme whereby at each 
point the basal facts will be presented, and 
the people educated concerning the work of 
the societies in general, the apportionment 
plan, and the special objectives of this cam- 
paign, The day’s program begins with a 
morning session which takes the form of a 
delegated conference, with the fullest and 
freest discussion on the part of pastors, local 
church workers and the visiting speakers on 
methods of benevolence and on the Appor- 
tionment Plan. The afternoon service will 
be given up to various phases of Congrega- 
tional work at home and abroad, each being 
presented by a representative. A season of 
prayer and a devotional address will close 
each afternoon’s proceedings. In the eyen- 
ing a supper will usually be served, with 
brief addresses at the table. The mission- 
aries will present the work they represent, 
while the secretaries will dwell more upon 
certain methods and ideas of benevolence for 
which the campaign stands. 

The five groups will include national and 
district secretaries of the various societies, 
and a number of men from the front, some 
of whom have been especially drafted for 
this particular campaign. In New England, 
for example, Dr. J. P. Jones of India, Rey. 
W. W. Scudder, Jr., state superintendent of 
home missions in Washington, and Dr. F. HB. 
Jenkins, southern superintendent, will have 
a constant part. Pastors, too, will be drafted 
as occasion may warrant. Rey. W. N. De- 
Berry, who ministers to a colored Congrega- 
tional church in Springfield, Mass., will 
prove a strong speaker in the New England 
campaign. In other sections of the country 
some, of the speakers will be: George W. 
Hinman of China and Pres. J. BD. Merrill of 
Turkey, Rev. J. F. Cross of Alaska, Prof. 
Kelly Miller of Washington, Dr. T. O. 
Douglass and Miss Miriam Woodberry. 

A commendable feature is the enlisting of 
the interest of as many churches as possible 
near the church where the sessions are held. 
Nearly forty churches, for instance, were in- 
vited to come to St. Johnsbury this week, 
and attractive programs, with pictures of the 
participants, were widely circulated in ad- 
vance. Much dependence is placed upon 
local committees for proper advertising of 
the campaign, and from the different head- 
quarters material is being sent suitable for 
using in local papers. The publicity end of 
the work is being amply provided for. 

It is understood that no appeals for 
pledges are to be made in connection with 
the regular meetings. That important part 
of the undertaking will be intrusted to a 
strong local committee to which representa- 
tives of the societies will render assistance 
as may be desired. From week to week, as 
the campaign progresses, the amount of 
money raised will be published in The Con- 
gregationalist. Forward, then, to victory! 


Adapt thyself to the things with which thy 
lot has been cast; and the men among whom 
thou hast received thy portion, love them, 
but do it truly.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The White House Club 


BY MARY GILBERT 


“Four weeks will be gone before you know 
it, dear,” said Aunt Lou, cheerily, trying to 
console her small namesake, whom she found 
mourning over the prospect of being so long 
confined to the house. “The doctor is going 
to let you sit up soon, and just think of all 
the things you can do then!” 

“Nothing that I want to, except play with 
my Teddy bear,” Louise answered dolefully, 
trying to keep back the tears that were all 
too ready to flow. “It just seems as if I 
couldn’t stand it, Aunt Lou! It wouldn’t 
be so bad at any other time, but just after 
Christmas, when I want to use my new 
sled’’— 

The plaintive voice broke, and two big 
tears rolled down the pale cheeks, usually so 
round and rosy. 

Aunt Lou made no reply to this outburst, 
but sat quite still for a moment looking out 
of the window, apparently lost in thought. 

“Louise,” she said suddenly, turning a 
bright face to meet the child’s gloomy one, 
“T have thought of a plan that will give you 
something to do until you are able to be out 
again.” 

“What?’ responded Louise, with a forlorn 
show of interest. 

“That is a secret,” Aunt Lou answered 
briskly, ‘and I am not going to tell you any 
more about it now. You may guess some 
parts of it from day to day, but there will 
be enough left till the last to keep up your 
interest, I hope.” 

“Why—why’’— began Louise, with a hap- 
pier expression than she had worn since the 
accident of the day before, which had left 
her bruised and shaken, with an injured 
knee and a badly sprained ankle. 

“Tt sounds well, does it?’ interposed Aunt 
Lou, gently stroking the curly head that 
rested so uneasily on the pillow. ‘We must 
try to make it live up to its sound. But if 
we are to begin tomorrow, I must go home 
at once, so good-by for today, my dear.” 

With a kiss and a light caress she was 
gone, leaving Louise to wonder and guess as 
to the plan that her aunt had in mind. She 
felt sure that it must be something very nice 
indeed, for Aunt Lou had a delightful way 
of knowing just what little girls liked. 

Louise watched eagerly for her coming 
next afternoon, but not until the happy 
school children thronged down the street on 
their. way home did she hear the welcome 
tones of her aunt’s yoice. 

“Ready and waiting?” she queried briskly, 
entering. Louise’s room with so buoyant an 
air that her niece smiled brightly im return. 
“Guess whom I have breught here with me?” 

“Dorethy!” cried a merry voice before 
Leuise had time te reply, and her favorite 
Playmate appeared in the doorway, carrying 
@ white Teddy bear. 

During the excited chatter Aunt Lou un- 
wrapped the parcel she was carrying and 
spread the contents on a little stand mear the 
bed, 
“Louise can't doe anything very strenuous 
today,” she announced presently, “but she 
ean help me twist cords, while Dorothy cuts 
this Holland just inside the lines I have 
marked. Then we will sandpaper these little 
sticks until they are perfectly smooth.” 

“What are they for?” asked the two girls 
in one breath; but Aunt Lou smilingly shook 
her head. 

“No questions 
promptly, ‘ 
swered. 


allowed!” she declared 
or, at least, none will be an- 
You may guess all you like,’ of 
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For the Children 


course, but without my telling you whether 
you are right or not.”’ 

Two little faces filled with curiosity at 

' this announcement, but the four little hands 
worked so busily that they soon had their 
tasks accomplished. 

Then the girls watched Aunt Lou while 
she hemmed the bits of Holland on her little 
hand sewing machine, and ran the smaller 
sticks through the hem at the bottom, while 
the larger ones were fastened on at the top. 
This done, she.rolled them up deftly, tying 
them with the twisted cords that she and 
Louise had just made. 

“Why Aunt Lou!” cried Louise, breath- 
lessly, “‘ they look exactly like little window 
shades—the queer, old-fashioned kind, like 
those in the attic at Grandma’s!” 

“Do they?’ responded Aunt Lou, coolly 
wrapping them up in a sheet of paper. 
“Now that finishes our work for today. 
There will be something to do here tomorrow 
afternoon and every other week day until 
Louise can go out again.” 

Next day it was Helen who appeared with 
Aunt Lou, and the following day Alice and 
Dorothy came. Louise’s room, far from 
being a dismal place, now seemed the bright- 
est spot in the house. 

Such wonderful things as the eager little 
hands fashioned, under Aunt Lou’s skillful 
guidance! JLittle easy chairs and couches 
that looked just like the big leather-covered 
ones in the library; others that were minia- 
ture copies of the ones in Uncle Tom’s bed- 
room, cardboard bedsteads, with the daintiest 
of bedding, fur rugs, cut from the unworn 
parts of discarded caps and mittens and 
leather sofa pillows, made from the wrists 
of some of Aunt Lou’s long gloves. 

When Uncle Tom came home for a week, 
Aunt Lou soon had him interested in the 
plan. He added some dear little mission 
chairs and tables and a hat-tree, with a tiny 
mirror in it, to the supply of furniture that 
had already been made. He told the jolliest 
of stories, too, so that the Secret Hour, as 
the girls called the time spent with Aunt 
Lou, was more eagerly looked forward to 
than ever before. 

So the days sped by until Louise’s birth- 
day dawned, clear and bright, with the sun- 
light gleaming on the dazzling snow, which 
had fallen the night before. Louise, from 
her couch by the avindow that afternoon, 
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heaved a little sigh as she gazed down the 
snowclad street. 

“Don’t I wish that I could go out on my 
sled!” she thought wistfully. 

At this moment the door flew open, and in 
came Aunt Lou, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

“A happy birthday to you, my dear!” she 
cried gaily. “What do you say to a little 
ride on your sled this fine day?” 

“O Aunt Lou!” cried the little girl, almost 
speechless with delight at the very thought. 

“The doctor says that it will be all right 
if I wrap you up warmly,” Aunt Lou con- 
tinued, “‘so I must appeal to your mother for 
the most wintry of all your wraps.” 

Soon Louise, bundled up almost as warmly 
as a little Eskimo, was seated on her sled, 
following Aunt Lou down the snow-covered 
street. 

After what seemed the nicest ride that she 
had ever had, they turned homeward again, 
where they were warmly welcomed by 
Mamma. It seemed to Louise that she heard 
subdued voices in the library, and as she 
entered the room a dozen friends sprang to 
greet her. 

“Happy birthday!” “Aren’t you sur- 
prised?” sounded merry voices on every side. 

Louise eertainly was surprised, but before 
she could reply they all turned eagerly 
toward one corner of the room, where stood 
a great box covered with a sheet. 

“Do uncover it quick, and let us see what 
it is!” they cried excitedly. ‘Your Uncle 
Tom wouldn’t let us touch it until you came 
home.” 

Louise was more than ready to comply 
with this request, being quite as curious as 
any of her guests. The sheet was thrown 
aside and there, its open side turned toward 
them, stood the cutest little house that any 
of them had ever seen! 

Over the entrance was a neatly painted 
sign, “The White House Club,” and under- 
neath it hung a tiny baseball bat, which, 
Uncle Tom explained, was to represent the 
“big stick.” The downstairs rooms were fur- 
nished like club parlors and grillroom, while 
upstairs were the cosiest of bedrooms. 

The girls’ bright eyes soon discovered all 
the articles that they had made, with Aunt 
Lou’s help, and each seemed just fitted to its 
place. 

“When the Teddys come visiting now they 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
The Glory of It 


BY REY, E. H. BYINGTON 


A boy net ten years eld, at a camp, 
swam in a test ene day half a mile. He 
evidently was much pleased and alse had 
been much praised, for he wrofe this 
letter: “Dear Father: Yesterday I swam 
half a mile, but the glory is all yours, 
fer you taught me hew to swim.” 

True enough, for when boys and girls 
do well they have some credit, but most 
goes to their fathers and methers. And 
when they do wrong most of the blame 
is Jaid on the shoulders of their parents. 

Not long ago a young man was sent to 
prison, and the chief of police said of 
his wickedness, “Oh, he gets that from 
his mother.” The blame of his wrong- 
doing, justly or unjustly, rested on her, 

Your public schoo] teachers may never 


have seen your parents, but they have an 
opinion of them based on your behavior. 
I heard a school teacher say, “I do not 
know Mr. and Mrs. K& personally, 
but they must be nice people, their boy 
is so bright and polite and their little 
girl so gentle and earnest.” I have 
heard, in other cases, severe opinions 
expressed about parents, based on the 
bad behavior of their children, You all 
are weaving golden crowns or crowns of 
thorns for your fathers and mothers; 
you are bringing honor or blame upon 
them. Christ said, in his prayer to 
his Heavenly Father, “I haye glorified 
thee on the earth.” So every boy 
and girl can bring glory to father and 
mother. 
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will have a club house of their own to meet 
in,’ Aunt Lou remarked, much gratified at 
the children’s appreciation. 

“J should say so!” they cried in chorus; 
‘and isn’t it just perfectly lovely!” 

Before they were half through admiring 
the new club house and introducing their 
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Teddys to the comforts and luxuries that it 
contained, Mamma called them all out to 
supper. 

The birthday cake, with its bright candles, 
stood in the center of the table, and there 
was a tiny chocolate bear at each plate. The 
cookies were cut bear-shaped, and the ice 
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eream molded like some great, sleepy Bruin, 
who was taking his long winter nap. 

“It was a beautiful party,’ Louise sighed 
happily, when the last guest had said good 
night; ‘‘and whenever I see that lovely club 
house, Aunt Lou, I'll be glad that I had to 
stay in the house so long.” 


The Blessed Telephone 


The telephone was a surprise. Amanda 
had thought of it as she had thought of 
going down to Sunday dinner, or even of 
getting well—as a vague, delicious impossi- 
bility, where one’s fancies might play truant 
and no harm done. ‘The telephone cost $50 
a year, and what with the nurse and the 
doctor’s bills and a girl in the kitchen who 
ryan up such extraordinary accounts at the 
grocers Amanda had come to look upon 
herself as costing more than she was worth. 

With Jane’s assistance her husband car- 
ried her into the front room one morning 
before he went down town to his work. 
Jane had issued an edict that the bedroom 
must be thoroughly cleansed, and Thomas 
had seconded her with a heartiness surpris- 
ing in a man, for men as a rule look on all 
housecleaning as indicative of the weak- 
nesses of the feminine temperament. ‘There 
was an unusual elation in his face as he 
stooped to kiss Amanda good-by, and she 
wondered at it. 

“Now just you shut your eyes and lie 
quiet,” Jane said, tucking her up and talk- 
ing fast. “And don’t you worry if you hear 
noises. That room’s going to have a clean- 
ing that is a cleaning.” 

Jane was not a trained nurse in the con- 
ventional sense, which is to say that her 
training had been gained in sickrooms rather 
than in hospitals, and supplemented a native 
good sense with tact which no diploma 
assures to the possessor. 

There were strange noises in the sick- 
room that morning. Amanda, closing her 
eyes obediently, found her sense of hearing 
preternaturally sharpened. She heard heavy 
footsteps and the deep-toned voices of men, 
mingled with the sound of a hammer. “Jane 
must be having the carpet taken up,” she 
reflected. The thought of so much effort 
near, wearied her, and she fell asleep finally 
with a sense of utter exhaustion. 

When she awoke the house was restored 
to its customary quiet and Jane was going 
about with her dusting cap awry, singing 
war songs under her breath. 

When they took her back into her reom 
at night and Jaid her on the bed, Amanda’s 
eyes turned appreciatively from one spotless 
corner to another. ‘Then they rested on a 
glittering something which stood en the low 
stand beside the bed. She gave a cry and 
covered her face with her hands. 


“It’s a little surprise for you, Amanda,” ~ 


Themas said, patting her hair. “I thought 
it wouldn’t be quite so lonely for you if you 
had a telephone. It’s. portable, you see. 
You can lie there and talk to anybody you 
knew in town. Like it, don’t you, Amanda?” 

Like it! She felt like a creature let out 
of prison into the glorious daylight. She 
had not known how lonely she was before. 
She caught her husband’s hand and held it 
against her wet cheek, her eyes mistily 
bright, like stars in a fog. i 

“J shan’t dare to do anything out of the 
way,’ Thomas went on jocosely. “You can 
call up the office any time, and if I’m not 
on duty you'll know it. I expect you'll look 
after me pretty sharp, ch, dear?” 

His wife smiled at him with happy con- 
fidence, and then her eyes turned to the 


A Study in Neighborliness 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 


symbol of her deliverance and rested there. 
She could hardly sleep that night for joy. 

When Thomas came home the next even- 
ing Amanda told him that she had had a 
delicious day. There was a faint color in 
her cheeks. 

“T’ve talked to so many people,” she said, 
“and told them all my number. You see, it 
won’t be in the book for several weeks yet.” 

Having thus introduced herself to her 
friends as the possessor of a_ telephone, 
Amanda lay back on her pillows and waited 
for the bell to ring. The sight of the little 
nickel-plated instrument gave her a sense of 
communion with her kind. After her acci- 
dent had become an old story she had been 
prolific in excuses for her friends. It was 
so far for Betty Norcross; when you had 
to come clear across the city and transfer 
twice, it took the whole afternoon to make 
a half-hour call. And Alice Henlock had 
to be so careful when the weather was bad. 
And what could one expect of Susan Decker 
with her flock of children around her? But 
now without exposure, without loss of time, 
without neglect of any home duties, each of 
these dear friends and others less intimate 
could give her a little of the companionship 
which her soul craved: 

The first ringing of the telephone bell was 
an epoch. The red blood dyed Amanda’s 
white face. Her hand shook as she took 
down the receiver. Her voice trembled on 
the conventional “Hello!” 

“Hello, Amanda. This is Thomas. I 
shan’t be home till late tonight, dear. Clin- 
ton is in town and wants me to dine with 
him at the hotel. Now don’t lie awake 
watching for me, will you?” 

“Of course not, you foolish man. And 
you must have a good time and not worry.” 

She spoke with the cheerfulness which 
she tried to make habitual, but as she hung 
up the receiver her face looked wan and 
gray. She did not grudge her husband his 
little festivity. From the bottom of her 
unselfish heart she was glad of it. But it 
did seem hard that the first message on her 
new telephone should be of this nature. 

It was twenty-four hours before the bell 
rang again. This time a man’s deep voice 
reached Amanda’s ears. 

“Ts this the Klein Hardware Company?” 

“What?” she gasped, and a dreadful 
smothering disappointment seemed to take 
her breath. 

“Ts this the Klein Hardware Company?” 
roared the impatient voice. 

“No, this is the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Harvey.” 

There was an irritable grunt at the other 
end of the line. Amanda hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned her face to the wall. 

The next three weeks were trying ones, 
with sleepless nights and anxious days. 
Jane went about the house, her firm lips set 
in grim lines. Thomas left home morning 
after morning looking anxious, and called 
up several times during the day to know 
how Amanda felt. ‘Tell him a little easier,” 
Amanda would reply. The doctor tele- 
phoned, too, in addition to his daily calls, 
but that was all. Amanda no longer flushed 
a burning red when the bell rang. 


One morning at the grocer’s Jane was 
accosted by a pretty girl. “Mrs. Harvey 
has had a telephone put in, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes,” replied Jane. The monosyllable 
was aS uncompromising as the click of a 
mouse trap. 

“Doesn’t she find it very disturbing?” 

“Disturbing!” exclaimed Jane. ‘Why?’ 

She wheeled on the other with the air of 
one who has reached the limit of her en- 
durance. 

The pretty, yellow-haired girl looked sur- 
prised. She raised her candid blue eyes, to 
encounter a glance which would have fright- 
ened her if her conscience had not been 
clear. 

“T should think that jingling bell would 
be dreadful if a person were sick,” she said. 

Jane’s bosom heaved. “That depends. 
If a jingling bell means that folks are think- 
ing about you, and that you’re not alto- 
gether shut out of living because you’re shut 
into the house, you have to be pretty sick 
to mind it. But if the bell’s right there and 
doesn’t ring, because nobody cares whether 
you're alive or not, you haye to be brave to 
keep from wanting to die.” 

The girl’s pretty pink color deepened. 
“Do you mean’— 

“TI mean this,” Jane’s voice rose sharply. 
“She’s one of the kind that loves people, that 
loves life. She’s interested in everything, 
from the color they’re painting the church 
down to the last new baby. She’s been sick 
so long now that folks have got tired of 
coming. That’s the truth, but she’d never 
believe it. There was always something 
wrong with the weather or the street cars. 
Now the telephone’s there and nobody uses 
it, and she understands at last, poor soul.” 

The paper of eggs went through Jane's 
trembling hands and smashed at her feet. 
She looked down blankly, then stared across 
at the wide blue eyes which faced her with- 
out flinching. 

“Broken,” exclaimed Jane. “But then, 
they’re only eggs. It isn’t as bad as if they 
were the heart of the gentlest creature that 
ever suffered from negleet and forgetfulness.” 

The next morning the telephone bell rang 
early. 

“T guess some one has got the wrong num- 
ber again,’ Amanda said to Jane. It was 
the first bitter speech of all those weary 
years. 

Jane went to the telephone, her face 
twitching. Then she held the receiver 
toward her patient. “It’s somebody to speak 
to you,” she said, briefly. 

It was a girl’s voice that came over the 
wire. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Harvey. Isn’t this 
a lovely morning? No, this is Helena Wes- 
ton. I called you up to know if you had 
heard the latest engagement.” 


“Engagement? No!” <A sudden eager- 
ness crept into Amanda’s voice. Thomas 
never knew about the engagements. He had 


the curious masculine density toward any- 
thing less decisive than weddings, and he 
sometimes forgot those. 

“Who is it?” Amanda asked, her voice 
tremulous. 

“Why, Richard Craft and Agnes Warnig. 
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Doesn’t it seem queer they’ve never thought 
of it before, they’re such an ideal couple? 
They are to be married in January, and 
they will live on Fortieth Street. I believe 
his uncle left him a house there, the pretty 
one with the ivy.” 

Half an hour later the bell rang again. 
This time Amanda reached for the receiver 
herseft. 

“Good morning, Amanda Harvey. Yes, 
this is Susan. You may have read the morn- 
ing paper, but I don’t believe you heard the 
most important news.” 

“What is it? The engagement?’ 

“What engagement?” 

One who has not been an invalid of years’ 
standing, shut out of the current of life like 
a chip flung on the bank of a stream, can 
hardly imagine the delicious thrill Amanda 
felt as she imparted the bit of news which 
had just reached her. 

Susan Decker was suitably impressed. 
“They have my blessing, I’m sure. It seems 
to me an ideal match. But I shan’t admit 
that your news is any more important than 
mine. The baby has a tooth!” 

“The dear little thing!” The he oe 
in Amanda’s voice made itself felt over the 
intervening miles. 

The face of the mother at the other end 
of the wire softened beautifully. “I wish 
you could see him, Amanda. I’m going to 
bring him over next spring, when the 
weather gets warm and settled. He’s the 
best of all my children.” 

“The last one always is,” laughed Amanda. 

Then she called Thomas up at the office to 
tell him about the engagement and the baby’s 
new tooth, and Thomas recognized something 
in her voice which had not been there in the 
morning, and went back to his work with a 
sense of relief. 

A little later the minister’s wife called up 
to know what Amanda thought of a new 
plan they were considering in regard to the 
work in the mission bands. And then Mrs. 
Percival excused herself for her errand, but 
could Mrs. Harvey give her the recipe for 
her delicieus salmon salad. Mrs. Harvey’s 
cooking days were over, but her favorite 
recipes were at her tongue’s end. 

She was listening to Betty Norcross’s de- 
scription of a concert she had attended the 
evening before, when Jane slipped out on 
an errand. And on the corner she met the 
yellow-haired girl who the day before had 
wondered if the telephone did not disturb 
Mrs. Harvey. 

Jane stopped and caught her hands. 
“How did you manage it?’ - 

The girl laughed.’ “Why, it was easy 
enough. I have a telephone, and most peo- 
ple have hearts. The trouble is they get 
buried under an avalanche of thoughtless- 
ness. If you find us forgetting again, stir 
us up, will you? We don’t mean it, only 
this is such a busy world that lots of things 
get crowded out.” 

“I guess I talked kind of rough yesterday,” 
said Jane, with.compunction. “But you 
wouldn’t blame me if you’d seen her. Today 
she’s like another woman.” 

Jane blinked fiercely. “The wind is blow- 
ing dirt into my eyes,” she said with an air 
of challenging any one to prove a different 
reason for their moisture. “I must be going 
along, and if you never did any good in your 
life before, and never do again, there’s one 
thing that will be set down to your credit 
the last day.” 

When Thomas Harvey came up to his 
wife’s room that night he halted on the 
threshold,’ almost awestruck. As she lay 
there her face wore a look of tranquil con- 
tentment beyond his understanding. She 
turned her eyes as he stood waiting, and a 
smile flashed to meet him. 

“Oh, is it you, dear?’ said Amanda. 
“Come in, I want to tell you about my 
beautiful day.” 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 22 


Miss Alice M. Hawes led the devotional 
service, emphasizing the thought of the Open 
Door of the World. Miss Lamson brought 
recent items of interest concerning the mis- 
sionaries opening their work in Harpoot and 
Tientsin, Miss Catlin and Miss MacGown. 

A letter from Mrs, Chauncey Goodrich of 
Peking made a powerful appeal for the work 
in North China in this day of marked oppor- 
tunity. She writes: “When passing through 
Tientsin we saw for a few minutes Miss 
MacGown. I fear I cannot express the feel- 
ing of satisfaction-that filled my heart as 
I looked at her strong face and figure and 
thought of what she would mean to Tientsin. 
I had suffered so over the Tientsin affairs, 
and now it seems as if a brighter day were 
dawning. There had been woman's tears 
and woman’s prayers and woman’s sacri- 
fices, and then and then—such three fine 
women as you have sent us, Miss Reed, Miss 
Browne and Miss MacGown. God bless 
you! Love us a little more—us North 
China people, and see if it does not pay.” 

The remainder of the hour was gladly 
given to Miss Abbie M. Colby, long a 
teacher in the Baikwa Girls’ School in 
Osaka, Japan. Miss Colby spoke of the 
great opportunities for work among women 
in Osaka, a manufacturing city, where 
69,000 factory operatives, most of them 
women, find employment. Miss Colby feels 
the necessity of coming in touch with the 
infinential people of the city, though never 


losing sight for the moment of the needs of 


the poor and neglected. 

Representatives from the Hartford, the 
New Haven and the Hampshire County 
Branches were present. 


Tangles 


8. A DISJOINTED ROMANCE 


He was a typical (Mormon leader) American 
of acknowledged (Paris dressmaker), athletic, 
and noted for his fondness for the (English 
painter, a leader in Pre-Raphaelite School). 
Strong as a (victorious general at Quebec), he 
could be as gentle as a (English man of 
letters). His hair, except for a little (Eng- 
lish poet of 18th century) just above the right 
(British statesman and prime minister), was 
as (British novelist) and straight as that of 
any (subject of biographical work by Johnson). 
The glance of his eye was (city of Cheshire 
County, N. H.) and direct, and his bearing 
bespoke the well-bred (Irish actor and drama- 
tist of 18th century). 

She was a charming girl of twenty (English 
statesman, friend of Addison), an orphan, and 
the (pseudonym of American humorist) of a 
wealthy old gentleman, who took little interest 
in her. Wherever she went, her beauty made 
her a (pen name of New England author) to 
each and every (famous English periodical of 
18th century). 

The (American humorist) had been sweet- 
hearts, but a (Irish novelist and song writer 
of the 19th century)’s quarrel had blighted 
their happiness. He had vowed to put the 
{popular magazine) between them, and she had 
retorted that he might put all (Oratorio by 
Haydn) between them for all she cared, for 
from that moment she would feel nothing but 
complete indifference toward him. 

It was months after the falling out before 
they met again. One bright October day she 
had wandered in listless mood through a 
meadow glowing with late (American capital- 
ists), her favorite wild flower. She gathered 
an armful of them and sat down to rest by a 
(surname of heroine of ““Middlemarch”’) which 
babbled unceasingly of (book of Kipling’s) it 
had to do in turning the wheels of a (English 
philosophical writer of 19th century) which 
stood (American humorist). A succession of 
(author of “Houseboat on the Styx’) made 
her aware that a hunt was in progress at no 
great distance, but she thought little of it 
except to pity the poor (English conspirator 
in Gunpowder Plot) and wish that he might 
have been (English satirist) enough to escape 
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his (English novelist and humorist of 18th 
century) pursuers. 

A familiar air sounded in her ears and she 
looked up to see who the merry (American 
painter and etcher) might be. Her young 
(Old Testament character) in a (river in 
Scotland which flows by home of noted poet 
and novelist) suit was coming rapidly down 
the hill. He was about to (American author) 
the stream when his glance fell on the pretty 


(second series of periodicals published by Dr. . 


Johnson) with her lap filled with fiowers. 
The notes died away as he approached. 

“It must be fine to feel so (English poet of 
18th century),” she remarked with (American 
historian ; at one time editor of North Amer- 
ican Review) of indignation in her eyes. 

This proof of her “indifference” could not 
fail to (English poet, friend of Addison) him; 
besides, he always wanted to (Roman historian 
and general) and kiss her when she looked as 
(English novelist—not her pen name) as that; 
but sad experience had made him wise, so he 
merely said gravely: 

“Why, it was your (author of “Alice in 
Wonderland”), dear, that I was whistling; 
the one you sang for me that last Christmas 
(author of “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”) 
—a (popular magazine) ago, wasn’t it?” 

The simple reply disarmed and melted her; 
she went (colors of the flag of Japan) by 
turns, and her eyes were (American admiral) 
with feeling. He watched her anxiously. 


“Has it indeed seemed (ex-governor of 
Massachusetts) ?” she said at length. 
He stretched out his hand to her. With a 


pretty gesture she laid hers within it, and he 
held it in a clasp which said to her that mis- 
understanding should part them (vocabulary of 
Poe’s Raven). 

“Tt was all my fault,” she murmured finally ; 
“I. knew at the time that you were (Taft's 
successor as Secretary of War).” 

“No, no!” he replied, “the fault was mine; 
it was all due to my miserable (novel of Jane 
Austen’s).” 

At last his gaze wandered to the vine- 


covered (American landscape painter) half 
way up the (American ambassador to Ger- 
many). 


“Let’s not wait this time to gain the con- 
sent of your (English periodical published by 
Steele),” he pleaded; “he is such an old 
(editor of Boswell’s Life of Johnson). Why 
not (captain in the British navy and novelist) 
once—before these flowers fade, Sweetheart— 
do you object?” 

“Not a (the good, gray poet) !”” she sneered 
heartily. 

So, in her white (the “patriarch of New 
England”) gown, with the drooping (American 
poet) flowers in her hands, she plighted her 
troth; and the most elaborate trousseau from 
(poem of Dr. Johnson’s) or Paris could -not 
have added to her contentment, 

As for him, his happiness was complete. 

“Perhaps because of those months of 
(Milton’s greatest poem),” said he, “I all the 
more enjoy my (Milton’s last poem).” 

Danvers, Mass. Erta M. RICHMOND. 


PRIZE OFFER - 


[The reader sending the best list of answers 
to the editor of Tangles within ten days will 
receive as a prize any volume in the Household 
Edition of American Poets. If there should 
be a tie, which is quite possible, such merits 
as accuracy and neatness will be first con- 


Sidered, but if these do not decide the winner, © 
then the award will be made for the one of the 


tying lists that best adds, in a line or so for 


each name, the works or characteristics that 


have most tended to give distinction.] 


ANSWERS ‘ 
4. A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
1. Die, dime; lie, lime; pop, pomp. 2. 
3. Cover, clover; 


2. 
Sow, scow; samp, scamp. 


cove, clove; mat, malt; jot, jolt; cash, clash; . 


camp, clamp; kin, kiln. 4. Laity, laxity; Boer, 
Boxer. 5. Sty, sixty. 
6. Valley, alley. 


7. 1. Dim. »2. Vim. 3d, Gs 
Civic. 6. Civil. 7. Mild. 8. Mimic. 9. Livid. 
10. Vivid. 


Late tangles have been reported conquered 
by: S. R. Holman, Glastonbury, Ct. 1, 2; 
S. B. T., South Weymouth, Mass., 1, 2, 3; 
Mrs. W. L. D., Torringford, Ct., 1, 2, 3; Bliza 
M. Gill, Medford, Mass., 1, 3; B. J. T., Hast- 
hampton, Mass., 1, 2, 3; L. F. cy Cambridge, 


Mass., 1, 3; Grace Luce, Utica, N. ¥., 91, 92; : 
eA 


E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 85, 86, 88. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for February 7 


VI. Her Life Imperiled from Within 


Last Sunday you studied the peril to the 
new church from the attempt of the Jewish 
leaders to suppress its preachers. Show 
how great the danger was, and how the 
church was protected through the faith and 
the sincerity of its members, and their 
power exercised in doing good. Today you 
are to show how the new church came near 
losing these qualities which insured its 
safety against outward attacks through the 
faithlessness and insincerity of some of its 
own members. By following the narrative 
of the text you may lead up to the climax 
of this lesson by these steps: 

1. The ideal church of Christ. Read the 
winsome description of it (Acts 4: 32-37). 
It may add to the interest of your class to 
read from the Twentieth Century New 
Testament. Show them: 

(a) Its unity of spirit (v. 32). No dis- 
putes about doctrines, no quarrels over prop- 
erty; a genuine, delightful harmony. Read 
the fine conception of it in Renan’s The 
Apostles, chap. V. 

(b) Its power to expand (vy. 33). The 
message its members gave to the people they 
met was simple—that Jesus of Nazareth 
had risen from the dead and was the rightful 
Lord of men. The gospel spread through 
daily conversation. By putting together a 
few sentences you can summarize it. Read 
Luke 24: 19; Acts 2: 22-24; 4: 10; 5: 
30-32. Disciples invited others to join them, 
and the company increased rapidly in Jeru- 
salem of Jews who believed that Jesus, who 
had been crucified, had risen and gone up 
into heaven and would soon come to reign 
on earth. 

(c) Its generous fellowship. Compare 
Acts 4: 34 with 2: 44. Note the progress 
toward organization in the time since Pente- 
cost, perhaps two years. At the first the 
disciples had sold their property and them- 
selves distributed the proceeds among the 
poorer brethren. Now they brought the 
money to the apostles, who distributed it. 
We shall see that before long the apostles 


‘throughout the world. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


found that task too great and persuaded the 
whole body to elect a special commission of 
seven for that purpose (6; 1-6). Of course 
in the first instance (2: 44), they did not 
sell all their possessions, for if private prop- 
erty had been abolished among them, they 
would haye had no houses and lands to sell 
in the second instance (4: 34). But the 
generosity and brotherliness they showed for 
one another, a. direct result of Christ’s 
teaching (Luke 6: 38; John 5: 12), was no 
doubt a great influence in enlarging their 
company. Dwell on this trait of the early 
church, to show that the true Christian will 
help his brethren (2 Cor. 3: 4; 1 John 3: 
17; James 2: 14-16). 

2. The ideal disciple. Point out his 
country, Cyprus; his name, Joseph; his 
place in the hearts of the brethren as re- 
vealed by the name they gave him, Barna- 
bas, and his characteristic deed (vs. 36, 37). 
Ask your pupils if they know such men in 
the church now as Barnabas was. Show 
how men and women of his spirit honor the 
Christian church and extend its influence 
Don’t fail to exalt 
the grace of giving and to show its reflex 
influence on the giver. 

8. Counterfeit disciples (chap. 5: 1-10). 
What you have taught thus far of this les- 
son is the background of what is now to 
follow. A man and his wife who saw how 
popular Joseph Barnabas was because of his 
generosity sought to gain a like popularity 
by pretending to have the same spirit and 
yet gratifying their own selfishness. What 
would the early church have become if this 
act had been undetected or, if discovered, 
had been unpunished?, Lead your pupils to 
answer this question and then show the 
nature of the crime. It was not ordinary 
lying, but a sin against the Holy Spirit of 
God, who had brought the new community 
into being (5: 38. Compare 8:18). It was 
the worst hypocrisy because the givers were 
under no obligation to make the gift (v. 4). 
It seemed to the apostles a kind of blas- 
phemy, like that which Jesus had denounced 
(Mark 12: 38-40). 

Show how this character discloses itself 


The Blessed Tie that 


Christian Endeavor Topic for Feb. 7-13 


Strong and onward moving. Once a year 
is none too often for a reappraisal of Chris- 
tian Wndeavor, a fresh grasp upon its funda- 
mental principles, and the enheartenment 
that comes from feeling the touch of the 
shoulder with millions the world round. It 
has been a good year for the movement. Dr. 
Clark has just returned from Europe with 
his report of substantial growth and abiding 
enthusiasm from Sweden to Spain. The 
United Brethren’s young people’s societies 
are again taking their places in Christian 
Endeavor ranks, after breaking away many 
years ago in order to test the denominational 
plan. In many local churches the Society 
shows more life and promise than any other 
organization. I know personally of a coun- 
‘try church within twenty miles of Boston 
which within two years has been revolution- 
ized largely by an Wndeavor Society. De- 
fects and weaknesses undoubtedly appear 
here and there; but Dr. Clark shows con- 
elusively in his article in the current Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, entitled, Some Fears 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


that Time Has Dispelled, that a good many 
forebodings expressed a quarter of a century 
ago have not been justified. 


What they can do for us. Our fellow- 
BEndeavorers in America and Africa, in city, 
suburban and rural communities, in hospitals 
and prisons, in factories and mines, on 
United States warships, many with white 
faces, many more with dark skins, yellow, 
brown, black—what can they do for us, this 
motley host, speaking fifty or more different 
dialects? They can fortify our own faith, 
proving that the Christian life is not the 
exclusive property of young people like our- 
selves, in our set; but that its ideals take 
hold of earnest boys and girls, young men 
and young women the world over. 


What we can do for them. Because our 
faith has been broadened and deepened by 
the impetus of the faith of others, we are 
bound to express our personal faith in such 


in modern churches. Give the meaning of 
the two names, Ananias and Sapphira. Set 
over against these meanings the real char- 
acters. They wanted to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, as Barnabas was, so far as this 
would help them to secure influence and ad- 
miration in the new community. They 
thought they could devise a shrewd bargain 
for this greatest gift to the disciples, to use 
it for selfish purposes. Show the parallel 
between Ananias and Judas. When the sub- 
scription paper or the contribution box goes 
around, are there none glad that no Peter 
is at hand to ask, “Tell me whether you 
sold the land for so much?” 

Concerning the sudden death of Ananias, 
it may be sufficient for you to say that 
Peter did not pronounce any judicial sen- 
tence on him. The shock from discovery by 
others, the sudden revelation to himself of 
the real depth of his sin, may have arrested 
the vital currents of life and caused sudden 
death. It would be difficult to account for 
the death in this manner of both these per- 
sons as natural events, and perhaps not less 
difficult to justify their execution by miracle 
on ethical grounds. It may be best for you 
not to attempt either, but to dwell on the 
fact that they were ruined by their own 
selfishness and lost to the Brotherhood. 

4. The blessing through the removal of 
the counterfeit disciples (v.11). Note that 
this is the first place in the history where 
the community of disciples is called the 
church. Show the awe which came on the 
whole church and on those who did not 
belong to it who knew the facts. As the 
Hebrews, entering into the Promised Land, 
had to learn as their first lesson the terrible 
nature of covetousness (Josh. 7: 10-12, 25, 
26), so the new Christian Church at its 
beginning needed to be impressed with the 
odiousness of this sin. To this day, when 
men and women are harbored in the church 
who are known to be dishonest and hypocrit- 
ical, its life is poisoned from within and its 
power over those without is weak; while the 
world still remembers the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira and still believes that divine 
judgment is executed on liars and hypocrites. 


Binds 


a way that it will redound to the good of 
the fellowship. Probably most who read 
these lines are above the average of Chris- 
tian HWndeavorers the world over, in intelli- 
gence, in privileges at our command, possi- 
bly in the quality of our Christian lives; 
though concerning this we should think 
humbly. At any rate, there must be some 
within the reach of our influence who need 
just what we have to give them. They may 
be the other side of the globe. They may 
be under, our own church roof, or in some 
society bearing a foreign name, close to our 
church doors. 


What we can all do together. We can try 
to be better Christians. That was the orig- 
inal idea, and is it not interesting to note 
how, in Cleveland, Washington and other 
places, that creative idea of Dr. Clark is 
leading young people to pledge themselves to 
live like Jesus? That should be the great 
“try” of our lives, not for a fortnight alone, 
but for all the days before us. 
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Among the New Books 


In the Field of Religion 


Thoroughly conversant with present-day 
discussions in the church, the rector of the 
Church of the Messiah, Boston, Rev. John 
McGow Foster, takes a wide sweep and yet 
is not lacking in definiteness and judicious- 
ness in J'0 Know and Believe (Longmans. 
90 cents). He shows that the breach be- 
tween medizevalism and modernism is not so 
absolute as a narrow, historical judgment 
often asserts. He addresses three classes, 
those holding on to life through skepticism, 
credulity and faith. He speaks out of his 
life rather than out of his library, and pleads 
for a personal religion. 

The multiplication of essays does not 
diminish the power or lessen the value of 
what Mr. J. Brierley has to say, and his 
latest book, Sidelights on Religion (Whit- 
taker. $1.40), is no whit less vital or in- 
teresting than what has gone before. The 
present volume contains thirty-three essays, 
all thought-provoking. We commend espe- 
cially those entitled, What of Missions? 
What of the Bible? Religion and Morals, 
Then and Now, and especially Religion and 
Labor. Mr. Brierley goes to the roots of 
things. He is an intense searcher after 
truth, a devoted believer in the divine mis- 
sion of the church of Christ and in its sure 
victory. His essays are strong, earnest, en- 
couraging discussions of present-day topics. 

Mr. Oscar Kuhns has given us in The 
Sense of the Infinite (Holt. $1.50 net) a 
history of mysticism from Plato up through 
the ages. It is learned, scholarly, interest- 
ing and testifies to a passionate faith in 
religion. For one of his cult the style is 
singularly clear; he uses not one fantastic 
word. One wonders what some of the in- 
numerable company of authors and philoso- 
phers quoted in his book would say to being 
forced into witness-bearing for transcenden- 
talism and mysticism. Yet bear witness 
they do under the author’s searching in- 
sight. : 

The Bross Lectures for 1907, by J. Arthur 
Thompson, Regius Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Aberdeen, appear 
under the title, The Bible of Nature (Scrib- 
ners. $1.00 net). They are reverently re- 
ligious in tone and also thoroughly scientific, 
the work of an Pvolutionist. In successive 
chapters he speaks, about the outlook of 
wonder, the history of the earth as a cooling 
planet, the advent of life, the evolution of 
animals and the ascent of man—an unusu- 
ally interesting, suggestive and instructive 
course of lectures by a master of the subject. 

It hardly lends distinction to a biography 
in these days of realism to devote half of its 
space to a speculative discussion of a period 
absolutely unknown. This is precisely what 
S. C. Bradley does in his Jesus of Nazareth 
(Sherman, French & Co. $2.00). The 
eighteen years in the life of Christ upon 
which the curtain is not lifted are here in- 
terpreted in great fullness, according to the 
analogy of human experience. The result is 
naturally an entirely different figure from 
that which is well known. The writer goes 
so far as to claim that Jesus’ belief in his 
Messiahship was the one impulse and power 
of his ministry, and yet he thinks that he 
was not conscious of any superhuman origin 
or nature. He refutes the argument that 
Jesus meant by the Kingdom of God a 
spiritual kingdom, and thinks that both he 
and his disciples expected the establishment 
of a regenerated society on earth. Much of 
the criticism is destructive. The strong 
humanistic bent of the book is so evident 
that we might characterize it as a romance 
in which Jesus is the hero and Mary Magda- 
lene the heroine. Totally new conceptions 
of Biblical personages are blended indiscrim- 


inately with those of fictitious characters. 
Especially is this true of John the Baptist, 
Pilate and Judas. 

In two large, handsome volumes of nearly 
400 pages each, Mr. Walter M. Chandler 
analyzes The Trial of Jesus (Empire Pub. 
Co.) from a lawyer’s point of view. The 
first volume is devoted to the Jewish trial, 
testing it by the rule of law laid down by 
Greenleaf and the legal tests set forth in 
Starkie, with the conclusion in a brief, that 
on twelve points the trial of Jesus was, 
from the Jewish standpoint, illegal. One 
section gives an admirable and scholarly re- 
view of the Hebrew criminal law at that 
time. The second volume considers the trial 
before Pilate. The history and character and 
motives of Pilate are discussed in detail. In 
added. chapters the Greco-Roman paganism 
of the day is revealed, and brief biographical 
details are given concerning the members of 
the Sanhedrim who condemned Christ. The 
attitude of the work toward the Jewish peo- 
ple is admirable, and as a whole it is a 
comprehensive and valuable monograph. 


Studies in Recent History 


The new volume of The Cambridge Mod- 
ern History (Vol. XI. Macmillan. $4.00) 
has for its special title, The Growth of Na- 
tionalities. Its separate chapters, by spe- 
cialists, cover the period that began with the 
popular upheaval in Germany in 1848 and 
ends with the fulfillment of Germany’s and 
Italy’s desires for a unified national life after 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1871. Napo- 
leon III., Bismarck and Cavour are the great 
figures on the stage. Much attention is paid 
to the development of life in Britain and its 
colonies—not, however, to the loss of the 
other great interests of mankind. The vol- 
umes gain in interest as they reach a time 
which many of us can remember, and the 
scope, thoroughness and broad-minded knowl- 
edge of the great work appear. 

Full of life and action and throwing 
much light on the conditions of conflict in 
Macedonia just before the Turkish revolu- 
tion, is Arthur D. Howden Smith’s Fighting 
the Turks in the Balkans (Putnam. $1.75 
net). The author joined in Bulgaria one of 
the revolutionary bands which operate 
across the border and shared their marches, 
battles and hardships in the Macedonian 
mountains. In other words, he put himself 
outside the sphere of warfare and became a 
brigand. The story is in itself thrilling and 
is well told. We meet the captors of Miss 
Stone and come to understand their purpose 
in making the province hot for the oppress- 
ive Turk. The effect upon the mind is that 
of wonder that such conditions should have 


existed only a few months ago in Europe. 


Aside from its attraction of personal ad- 
venture, the story has a high value as a 
transcript of social conditions which might 
easily go unrecorded in the rapid changes 
which a single year has brought. 

To this same field of the history of yester- 
day belongs Franklin Matthews’s With the 
Battlefleet (B. W. Huebsch. $1.50). The 
author was a guest on board the Louisiana 
on the voyage around South America. He 
tells this story of the cruise thus far, with 
a newspaper man’s eye for picturesque and 
telling effects. 

If we have the record of a real experience 
in Three Years Behind the Guns, by L. G. T. 
(Century. $1.50), then we have a piece of 
work of unique interest and value. The son 
of a San Francisco bank president, searching 
for independence, ties himself for three years 
to serve Uncle Sam as a Jacky on the Olym- 
pia. It was at the beginning of an Asiatic 
cruise, the one which ended in the battle 
in Manila Bay! Hardship and monotony 


abound in the life of a man-o-war’s man, but 
in this case a sense of humor and a liking 
for strange scenes served as alleviatives. 
The bad and the good are described, with a 
facile pen and a delightful naiveté. 

The tortuous mazes of the diplomacy of 
modern Hurope are unfolded in France and 
the Alliances, by André Tardieu (Macmillan. 
$1.50). Unfortunate in war, France has 
won since 1870 a series of diplomatic victo- 
ries. Being an important factor in the deli- 
cate “balance of power,” she has naturally 
been concerned in every move of the great 
nations in Asia as well as Europe. Hence 
the value to the student of a thorough, care- 
fully weighed piece of work like this. The 
concluding chapter deals with France and 
the United States, commending the action of 
the latter in Moroccan affairs. 

Friends of peace will be especially inter- 
ested in the admirable work on The Hague 
Conferences and their Contribution to Inter- 
national Law, by Prof. William J. Hall 
(Ginn). The origin and organization of 
each conference is first described. Then 
follows an account of the discussions on 
Warfare in the Air, on the Sea, and on the 
Land, and on Arbitration. The final chapter 
gives a clear summary of results and their 
historical importance. 

The Texts of the Peace Conference at the 
Hague are given in full in an edition, with 
English translation and an appendix of re- 
lated documents, edited by James Brown 
Scott, technical delegate to the second con- 
ference (Ginn. $2.00). For English and 
American students the collection here so 
carefully made is quite indispensable. 


Books and Bookmen 


William de Morgan’s new book, Blind Jim, 
is now ready for the printer, but will not be 
brought out by Henry Holt & Co. until next 
spring. 


“Taffy,” the big Englishman who played 
so lovable a part in George Du Maurier’s 
novel, “Trilby,” died the other day at his 
home in England. His name was Joseph 
Rowley, and he was a magistrate in Flint- 
shire. In his student days in Paris, where 
he was a contemporary of Du Maurier and 
Whistler, he was noted for his size and ath- 
letic prowess. 


No busy man in active life can afford to 
dispense with the annual volume of Who’s 
Who in America (A. N. Marquis & Co., Chi- 
cago. $4.00 net). The new number for 
1909, in addition to a considerable growth 
of pages, has added a convenient geograph- 
ical index which groups the names by states 
and smaller localities. The volume vies with 
the dictionary in frequent use. 


The Scottish Review, which we regret to 
note suspended publication at the end of 
last year, names as the six most notable 
books of 1908 the following: Selected Poems 
by Francis Thompson, Lord Cromer’s Mod- 
ern Egypt, Miscellanies of Lord Morley, 
David Duncan’s Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer, Carnegie’s Problems of Today, 
Winston Churchill’s My African Journey. 


In many communities the churches. are 
instructing their children in a grade of music 
that is discreditably lower than ig taught 
them in the public schools. Not so will it 
be with any Sunday school that uses Hymns 
of Worship and Service (Century Co.), a 
collection of hymns and tunes, old and new, 
which children will gladly sing, and not 
quickly tire of singing, for they are of the 
best musical quality. At the end is a good 
collection of topical services for Sunday 
school worship, which gives to the book ex- 
ceptional value, 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Postal Savings Banks: the Other 
Side 

You will pardon a reader if he ventures 
to write to you concerning the matter of 
postal savings banks, whose adoption you 
favored in a recent editorial, Savings Banks 
Safe and Universal. You assume that the 
majority of the people want postal savings 
banks, but do you know this to be the case? 
Mr. Bryan assumed that practically every 
man, woman and child in the country, aside 
from bankers and their families, wanted their 
bank deposits guaranteed, yet the result of 
the election showed that assumption to be 
not well founded. The American Bankers 
Association placed itself on record as being 
unalterably opposed to both guaranty of 
deposits and postal savings banks, and this 
action was the result of careful analysis of 
each proposition. This Association is com- 


posed of 10,000 banks, scattered throughout 


every state in the Union. It was admitted 
that there are possible benefits to be derived 
from postal banks, but that the arguments 
against them outweighed the benefits. 

The fact that other countries have the 
system is in itself no argument for its adop- 
tion here since the conditions are entirely 
different. Our form of government is not 
paternal or socialistic. Neither is it a highly 
centralized government as yet. Government 
savings banks might mean government rail- 
roads, government insurance and government 
everything. This would be going faster than 
even the most radical Socialist would dare 
to expect. The Bankers Association believes 
that the savings banks of Texas, for instance, 
should be controlled and operated by Texas 
in accordance with local conditions, and not 
from a department in Washington. If the 
laws of Texas concerning banks are not what 
they should be, the duties of the next Legis- 
lature convened in Texas are plain. It is 
un-American to place upon the Central Gov- 
ernment the responsibilities belonging to the 
states. So far as the foreigner is concerned, 
let us educate him up to our systems, rather 
than lower our standards to those to which 
he is accustomed. He may continue to send 
home large amounts of money every year 
because he has a family there and intends 
ultimately to return there. 

Postmaster General Meyer’s strong argu- 
ments lose their force when reflected upon. 
For instance, he cites the fact that there are 
numerous banks in the East and few in the 
West and South. This is true only so far as 
strictly savings banks are concerned. Are 
conditions in New England and New York, 
for instance, like those of a Western or 
Southern state large enough in area to equal 
or exceed the area of New England? Does 
the population of a grazing or agricultural 
state depend on a weekly pay roll, as is the 
ease in New England or New York? No. 
The earnings of a farmer or grazer are real- 
ized once or twice a year on the “clean-up” 
of crops or stock, and a good part of the 
surplus is put into more land, more stock, 
more buildings and machinery, and the in- 
junction to save a part of your week’s pay 
has no meaning. The resident of the most 
inaccessible place by means of the R. F. D. 
is in touch with the best of banks. 

Postal savings banks are said to be a suc- 
-cess in other countries. The London Statist 
recently devoted considerable space to the 
question, and, in brief, said that the postal 
‘savings bank system of England is bankrupt, 
and that the taxpayers of England may, at 


any time, be assessed to make up the deficit. 


4 


‘Some countries find the money thus collected 
useful. Of course it cannot be that our gov- 


—— 


were put in operation, no doubt large sums 
of money would be realized. This money 
would be taken away from the localities 
where it had been collected, and instead of 
being loaned out on mortgages or notes for 
the upbuilding of the property and business 
of the community, would be segregated by the 
government. Postmaster General Meyer says 
the national banks will take the money and 
pay two and one-quarter or two and one- 
half per cent. for it, but will they? and if 
not, the money will be put where? Into 
bonds? Into the government general treas- 
ury? In ease the money is to be invested 
in bonds, what kind? And if the money is 
to go into the government treasury, for what 
is it to be used? To cover up the enormous 
annual postal deficit, to develop waterways, 
or what? 

Who advocates the system? The post- 
master general, of course, and the National 
Postmasters’ Association and some congress- 
men. Why? Is it because the postmasters 
would get increased salary, the congressman 
more patronage—and does the Post Office 
Department need enlarging? These may 
seem harsh questions, but are they not 
pertinent? This has been a one-sided argu- 
ment thus far. Why not look into the other 
side, in order that before we leap we may 
look? 

P. LeRoy Harwoop, 
Treasurer Mariners Savings Bank, 
New London, Ct. 


[We are glad to give space to a banker's 
view of the proposed measure for postal sav- 
ings banks which Postmaster General Meyer 
is advocating. It is true, as Mr. Harwood 
says, that the measure is one of paternalism. 
So is the post office. It is a luxury which 
we allow ourselves because we find it neces- 
sary to our social well-being. Last year we 
paid some $16,000,000 for it. The question 
of the extension of its machinery for other 
social uses is in the nature of things an open 
one. We are not sure that the proposed use 
of the money deposited is the wisest possible, 
but we are convinced that the bringing into 
use of the savings of the people where there 
is now no convenient system of savings 
banks, and the holding out to every one an 
incentive to thrift, is a right and necessary 
use of the post office. It is a luxury—if our 
correspondent insists upon it—but a luxury 
which will bring sufficient values with it to 
make it well worth while. Mr. Harwood is 
right in saying that the British postal sav- 
ings department is practically bankrupt; but 
he does not give the reason. The deposits 
were invested in Government consols—the 
consolidated debt of the British Government. 
The reduction of the interest paid on these 
government bonds now leaves the savings de- 
partment with a smaller income than it pays 
out. The defect is not inherent in the sys- 
tem. We want to empty the stockings all 
over the land and get the money into use. 
We want to encourage savings. These ob- 
jects can best be accomplished just now by 
a postal savings bank system which shall 
afford absolute security and the smallest pos- 
sible interest. The details of the system can 
be worked out, we believe, so as neither to 
increase political partisanship in the post 
offices nor to hurt the savings banks already 
existing in the country. As it is, more than 
half the money in savings banks is in the 
banks of the two states of New York and 
Massachusetts. We want the other states, 
especially of the West and South, to have 
a chance to save. The advocates of the sys- 
tem are more numerous and influential than 
Mr. Harwood suggests; the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, “of course’—experienced as a director 
of a national bank, of a trust company, and 


as a trustee of a sayings bank—President 
Roosevelt, who has urged its adoption in 
several messages to Congress, the President- 
elect, the platform of the Republican party, 
and most of the leading journals of the coun- 
try. This last statement was true of the 
press as far back as John Wanamaker’s ad- 
ministration in 1891 !—Eprrors. ] 


Beneficence and the Year-Book 


That the figures given in the Year-Book 
indicating the contributions of the churches 
to the national societies are subject to mis- 
construction, every one who knows anything 
about the method of securing them will freely 
admit. They show what was given, not only 
to our national societies, but also to kindred 
work. For that reason it happens frequently 
that a certain amount will be reported as 
having been given to the American Mission- 
ary Association, when, according to the books 
of the treasurer of the A. M. A., not a penny 
had been given during the year to that work. 
The contributions were made to independent 
schools in the South. It is reasonable to 
contend that no such amount ought to be 
shown in the column headed A. M. A. The 
same thing applies to the other societies. 

More than that: the figures usually given 
include appraisals of boxes into which may 
be put second-hand clothing—cast-off mate- 
rial of all kinds. Were we to deduct the 
amounts given to work not included under 
the national societies, and the amounts also 
named under boxes, barrels, ete:, the figures 
would be much less than they appear. 

In the Year-Book, 1908, the total amount 
of beneficence is reported as $2,591,698. 
From this total should be taken “other char- 
ities’ amounting to $992,311. This leaves as 
missionary beneficence, $1,599,382. Suppose 
we deduct from this what the churches esti- 
mated their boxes and barrels to be worth, 
the showing for actual beneficence for our 
own missionary work would be much less. 
We do not wonder that complaints come to 
this office, and criticism as well. The figures 
are both misleading and confusing. To what 
extent they may deceive one can be told by 
those who have been endeavoring to work out 
the Apportionment Plan. 

“Ts there any remedy?” A way out of the 
difficulty may be found through changing the 
questions sent to the churches, when reports 
for the year are gathered, making them read 
somewhat as follows: 
5. How much did your church contribute 
to the work of the American Missionary 
Association, directly sent to its treasurer? 

5a. How much did your church contribute 
to work of a similar kind? 

To report 5a an additional column may be 
given, headed, Other Missionary Beneficence. 
Then the column now headed Other may read 
Local Charities. Under this head might be 
reported money given for matters at home. 
That room may be afforded for another col- 
umn, one of the columns under Values could 
be omitted. 

It is hoped that the suggestion will be 
frankly discussed. Let us attain the best 
possible in the compilation of the Year-Book. 

3 ASHER ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the National Council. 


City dwellers make money, make reputa- 
tions (good and bad), make museums and 
subways, make charitable institutions, make 
with an hysteric rapidity, like excited 
spiders, more and yet more complications in 
the mazy labyrinths of their lives, but they 
never make each others’ acquaintances... 
and that is all that is worth doing in the 
world.—Dorothy Canfield. 
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Boston 


The Chapman Campaign Started 

On Tuesday evening of this week special 
meetings began in nearly all of the twenty- 
five churches in and around Boston, that for 
the next three weeks will serve as centers of 
the simultaneous movement. The Tremont 
Temple gatherings did not begin until Friday 
evening, Dr. Chapman, who is to conduct 
them, being occupied elsewhere during the 
early days of the week. Careful organiza- 
tion extends to every district, and Congre- 
gational ministers and laymen are taking a 
prominent part. Among the chairmen of 
the different groups are: Dr. A. Z. Conrad, 
who is the local head of the work; Dr. Berle 
for the South End, Dr. Little for the Cod- 
man Square group, Rev. E. N. Hardy for 
Quincy, Rev. F. B. Richards for South Bos- 
ton, Rey. L. B. Sears for Charlestown, Rev. 
W. I. Sweet for Everett, Rev. H. H. French 
for Malden, Rev. Thomas Sims for Melrose, 
Rey. J. O. Haarvig for Allston and Mr. 
H. N. Ackerman for Medford. Meetings 
are to be held every evening except Saturday, 
and in addition to the evening meeting in 
Tremont Temple, seventeen noon meetings 
are planned. Dr, Chapman, with his force 
of over sixty evangelists and singers, arrived 
early in the week, coming directly from 
Richmond. 

A great deal of preparatory work of a 
spiritual character has been done, and for 
several Sundays past in many of the pulpits 
the sermons have had a distinct relation to 
the approaching campaign. A spirit of de- 
sire and expectancy has been so pronounced 
in some cases that pastors have called for 
expression from the congregations, and a 
number of persons have already signified 
their purpose to begin the Christian life. 

The daily papers of Boston are rendering 
notable service to the campaign through ad- 
vance “write-ups,” the publishing of photo- 
graphs and the announcement of the plans 
in detail. By far the best general survey 
that any daily paper has given thus far was 
that published by the Globe last Monday 
morning. It filled two pages of the issue, 
and was adorned with numerous photographs. 
It was prepared by the reporter seen fre- 
quently at religious gatherings, Mr. B. P. 
Palmer, who always writes with accuracy 
and in sympathy with religious movements. 


Taking in the Public 

At their dinner at the Exchange Club on 
Jan. 20, the Young Men’s Congregational 
Club listened to an interesting address that 
was half a suggestion, half a prophecy. The 
speaker was Thomas A. Watson, founder of 
the great Fore River shipbuilding plant and 
earlier associated with Alexander G. Bell in 
the promotion of the telephone. Choosing 
as his subject, A Feasible Industrial De- 
mocracy, he formulated a plan by which the 
conflicting relations of capital, labor and 
that third inseparable, but usually ignored 
factor, the public, may be harmonized. Mr. 
Watson’s idea is to provide representation 
for all three interests in the boards of cor- 
poration directors. He found serious de- 
fects in both public and private works at the 
present time, in the former a detrimental 
lack of the stimulus of private interest, in 
monopoly inevitable friction and disturbance. 
He therefore suggested that each of the three 
vital interests concerned in industrial affairs 
should be able through their representatives 
on the directing boards to promote a bal- 
anced and harmonized welfare. As care- 
fully outlined by Mr. Watson, the idea 
seemed indeed “feasible,’ but there would 
seem to be obstacles to its success in the dif- 
ficulty of securing well-informed representa- 
tives for the public, men who would not be 
so unfamiliar with the business as to be of 
no influence, or so advised as to favor either 
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one or the other parties concerned. Dr. 
G. A. Stiles furnished some wholesome enter- 
tainment with his clever readings. 


A Governor’s Gift 


New Hampshire Country Church Generously 
Remembered—Double Ceremony of 
Rededication and Installation 


Rarely does it happen that a parish has 
the privilege of rededicating its church edi- 
fice and installing a pastor on the same 
evening, but this-was the delightful occur- 
rence at Hillsboro, N. H., Jan. 20. At a 
cost of over $20,000 and a year and a half 
of time, ex-Gov. John Butler Smith, ably 
assisted in the work by Mrs. Smith, has 
rebuilt, renovated and refurnished the church 
edifice, giving his personal supervision and 
direction. Now to be known as the Smith 
Memorial Church, in memory of his parents, 


Renovated Edifice at Hillsboro, N. #. 


who in the earlier days were among its most 
faithful workers, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful and best equipped of the country 
churches of the state. Except the tower 
clock, purchased with funds bequeathed by 
Alba Stephenson, the entire expense was 
assumed by Mr. Smith, and the people wor- 
shiping in it are to be congratulated in hay- 
ing such an interested and willing benefactor 
among them. 

In the remodeling an entirely new tower 
has been built, and in it installed a 2,500 
pound EH-toned bell, bearing the inscription: 
“The gift of John Butler Smith to the Smith 
Memorial Church. ‘Ring in the love of 
truth and right.’” Above it is the Stephen- 
son memorial clock, and a large gilt cross 
surmounting the spire. An addition in the 
rear gives room for a steam-heating appara- 
tus, a pastor’s study, kitchen and other mod- 
ern conveniences. 
cornices skirt the ceiling. The front is 
guarded with six and the rear with two 
graceful pilasters, crowned with carved cap- 


itals. The pulpit is of solid mahogany, with 
communion table, lectern, settle and pew 
trimmings to correspond, and the color 


scheme is of pearl gray. The vestries have 
been repainted and refurnished to harmonize. 
The vestibule has been enlarged by changing 
to a crescent form, and broad steps, flanked 
by Corinthian columns extending to the ceil- 
ing, lead up to the auditorium. 

The seating capacity of the church proved 
insufficient to hold the audience in attend- 


In the auditorium heavy - 


ance on the formal exercises of the occasion. 
Rey. Robert W. Wallace who, by a full year 
of service had given ample proof of his 
superior abilities as a preacher and pastor 
and greatly endeared himself to the people, 
was duly installed as real pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Bolster, D. D., of Nashua, Rey. B. W. Lock- 
hart, D. D., of Manchester, Rev. R. G. Bug- 
bee of Peterboro, Rev. W. R. Cochrane, 
D. D. (Presbyterian), of Antrim, Rev. H. L. 
Brickett of Marion, Mass., and Rey. G. H. 
Reed of Concord, performing the customary 
parts. Rey. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., of 
Manchester, Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D. D., 
of Nashua, Rev. A. D. Leavitt of Concord, 
participated in the rededicatory exercises, 
Rey. J. L. Cairns of the Methodist church 
voicing the congratulations of the commu- 
nity. Special music was well rendered by 
the church choir and Miss Harriet Shaw, 
harpist, of Boston. An original hymn writ- 
ten by the pastor was also sung. 

A pleasant feature not on the program 
was the presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
by Col. William H. Manahan, of a beauti- 
fully illuminated set of resolutions, a com- 
plete surprise to the recipients, to which 
Mr. Smith made fitting response. 

Concord, N. H. (ol 


New York 


A Brotherhood Without a Bribe 


The Congregational Brotherhood of Brook 
lyn has been organized for practical work. 
The meeting was held in Clinton Avenue 
Church, Dr. Burton presiding. The mem- 
bers are not to be bribed by dinners with 
semi-vaudeville attachments at the end; nor 
are the men to be banded together merely 
to increase the material or sectarian success 
of individual churches. The Brotherhood is 
to set a new pace in religious work for the 
community and nation; and its achievements 


are to be made distinctly through denom- — 


inational local efficiency. Dr. Boynton 
would like Congregational laymen to insist 
upon and secure a reduction of the waste 
going on when four theological seminaries 
in New England could better work as one 
institution, and Chicago and Oberlin be 
doubly effective by uniting forces. He asked 
the men to study the futility of six home 
missionary societies where one could secure 
greater results through unified aim and ad- 
ministration. 
having seen the beginnings of a Brotherhood 
for Manhattan and Bronx, stayed over to 
give Brooklyn any further impetus and in- 
formation needed. Dr. Lyman Abbott ad- 
dressed the 200 laymen on the meaning and 
purpose of the real Christian church as dis- 
tinguished from technical church member- 
ship, and ecclesiastical limits. 

Secretary Dyer stated that Boston is the 
only large center now without a city 
Brotherhood. The proposed constitution 
printed and sent to the churches was unan- 
imously adopted. Dr. Burton is the first 
president and was largely responsible, with 
Mr. Pierce, in developing the movement here. 
The vice-presidents are two strong laymen, 
Messrs. G. W. Baily and BE. F. Cragin. The 
secretary is Rey. Charles J. Allen of Beecher 
Memorial. Thirty-two churches were repre- 
sented. The Brotherhood will meet twice a 
year, will have seventeen directors, including 
its twelve officers, and seven departments, 
each guided by a vice-president. Brooklyn 
Congregational churches include 5,000 men 
among their members, so that the Borough 
Brotherhood should be able to wield great 
power in civic and religious matters, 


Lincoln Addresses 

The New York Ministers’ Meeting was 
packed at its monthly meeting to hear Dr. 
Cadman talk for ninety minutes on Lincoln, 
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who, he believes, will be accepted for all 
time as really greater than Washington, the 
only other figure worthy to be compared 
with Lincoln. Dr. Cadman says that such 
estimate is already accepted in Hngland, and 
he thinks it is justified when the advantages 
to Washington of a long line of cultured 
ancestry, and the single purpose of the 
Revolution, are compared with Lincoln's 
wretched environment at birth and the com- 
plex purposes of the Civil War, with prac- 
tically all his advisers against him on many 
critical occasions. Dr. Cadman held his 
hearers spellbound with rapid fire of mas- 
terly phrases and wealth of classical and 
literary allusions. After lunch Gen. H. C. 
King of Plymouth Church gave fascinating 
reminiscences of the people’s President, and 
incidentally destroyed several legends. Pres- 
ident H. S. Bliss of Beirut, Syria, was 
warmly welcomed by old friends and dis- 
cussed some of the unprinted facts of the 
Turkish revolution of last year. Secretary 
Dyer also spoke. 


New York’s Mis=Rule 

At the Congregational Club at night, a 
large audience listened to the much-criti- 
cised controller of New York, Hon. Herman 
A. Metz, and Dr. W. J. Schieffelin, the new 
president of the Citizens’ Union, speaking 
upon Rule and Mis-Rule in the city. Dr. 
Gladden was a guest and was greeted heart- 
ily. Mr. Metz has a pew in Dr. Cadman’s 
church and Dr. Schieffelin is church warden 
at St. George’s. For them, as for most New 
Yorkers just now, conditions seem almost to 
defy analysis. The Citizens’ Union appears 
to have decided to take a less prominent part 
in the approaching municipal campaign, 
though other good people insist that there 
never was a time when things needed more 
than now a thorough cleaning up, financially 
and morally. 


Helping God and Man 


Two hundred ministers at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church responded to the vigorous 
call of a local reform body to help prevent 
the Lord’s Day from disappearing off the 
scene. The feeling in this vicinity is grow- 
ing, however, that the influence of such 
meetings, with voluminous resolutions, is 
overestimated. It is not the ministers of 
the city who need to be harangued concerning 
the iniquity of vaudeville and moving pic- 
tures on Sundays. Nor is it possible to get 
mass meetings of laymen at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. Most men who count for 
good in the city’s life are properly busy at 
that time of day. 

If the Sabbath Observance Committee can 
get at the men who vote and the men voted 
for, and do it near election day, some re- 
sult may be obtained. 

SYDNEY. 


Surveying the Home Field 


Wational Directors Confer in Cleveland— 
Cheeting Reports from the Front 


Assembling last week in Cleveland, the 
directors of the Home Missionary Society de- 
voted the greater part of last week to their 
semi-annual conference. Beginning Wednes- 
day with their own deliberations, the direct- 
ors also gave a day to the superintendents, 
another to a joint conference of the two 
groups, and Saturday to a program of papers 
and discussion. Many of the pulpits were 
occupied on Sunday by officers of the Society. 

The appropriation for the coming year was 
made strictly on the basis of the prospective 
income; for the directors were unwilling to 
incur the ‘responsibility of any increased in- 
debtedness. Even the time and the place of 
the. annual meeting were for this reason 
held in abeyance. The estimated income, 
however, does not require the budget to be 
cut so as to injure the Society’s work in any 
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district. The superintendents representing 
the entire country entered heartily into the 
plan for raising the debt. Strong ad- 
dresses were also made in behalf of the new 
movement at the banquet held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Society’s work showed impressive re- 
sults, especially in the Northwest, in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming and Washington. In 
these states the character of the communities 
has warranted the establishment of new 
churches, particularly where no other denom- 
ination was represented. Minnesota and 
probably one other state have agreed to 
assume self-support during the coming year. 
South Dakota, west of the Missouri River, 
has also opened up rapidly. Throughout the 
discussions, two principles were brought to 
the front; that church building should be 
confined to communities without any church 
privileges, and that in sections like the South, 
special effort should be made to strengthen 
the centers. 

At a banquet tendered the conference by 
the Cleveland Brotherhoods, addresses were 
made by President Thwing, Superintendents 
Douglass and Puddefoot and others.. Presi- 
dent Mills emphasized the success of the 
Brotherhoods in distinctly spiritual work. 
The reports of the superintendents were so 
valuable that it was to be regretted that they 
could not have been made before the larger 
gathering of the annual meeting. It seems 


as if some plan should be devised by which 
these presentations of the frontier leaders 
might be made of use for the denomination 
as a whole. There is still room for heroism 
and statesmanship in our home missionary 
campaign in the great West. 


Co-operation of Denomina- 
tions 


At a recent gathering of representatives 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Disciple, 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
United Brethren bodies, at the invitation of 
Supt. L. D. Rathbone of Northern Califor- 
nia, articles of agreement were reached that 
promise to be of great influence. Four 
of these denominations, viz., Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian, 
agreed as follows: First, that we will mu- 
tually inform each other of all work in hand 
by each denomination, and also of all new 
work as soon as it shall be actually under- 
taken. Second, that we will regard the estab- 
lishment of Sunday schools under denomina- 
tional influence as the beginning of church 
work. Third, that we will not encourage 
the organization of new churches in towns 
of 500 population or. less, where churches of 
sister denominations agreeing hereto are 
located; that if such churches are so organ- 
ized in any case we will not appropriate 
missionary money to them. 
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The Leavening of the New West 


The New West Education Commission 
had its birth in a positive conviction con- 
cerning the duty of our churches to public 
education in those parts of our country dom- 
inated by Mormonism. Since its merging 
in the College and Education Society, the 
peculiar work of our schools in the great 
plain region, pre-empted by the Mormons, 
has not been brought into the limelight as 
it was before. But while there has been 
less advertisement, these quieter years have 
been a time of effectual achievement; and 
there is a good harvest from twenty-five 
years of seed sowing. Not long ago Secre- 
tary Clifton of the Education Society visited 
several schools and academies in Utah and 
New Mexico. On Jan. 18 he invited a group 
of thirty of our leaders to hear of the late 
work. Some brief preliminary addresses 
whetted the appetite of the company to hear 
from Secretary Clifton about the successes 
and plans of Proctor Academy. Nothing in 
its praise is more significant than the fact 
that it has won the favor of the Mormon 
element in Provo. It needs a new dormitory 
and a site has been provided by the citizens 
of Provo. All in all, they have given $1,110 
for the purpose. Of the 1389 donors, fifty- 
nine were Mormons. To put up the building 
Secretary Clifton is planning a campaign in 
the Interior to raise a fund of $10,000. The 
nest egg is a donation of $50 from the ven- 
erable Dr. G. S. F. Savage, accompanying 
a letter of regret for inability to be present 
at the luncheon. 


Religious Education and Social Duty 


For its sixth annual meeting, Feb. 9-11, 
the Religious Education Association returns 
to Chicago, its birthplace. It has given a 
good account of itself, since its first meeting 
here in 1904, in Boston, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester and Washington, and its home-coming 
will appeal to civic pride. 

The elaborate program includes nearly 100 
addresses in thirty separate meetings. All 
papers and addresses will center on the 
general theme of religious education and 
social duty. The speakers include repre- 
sentatives of nearly every great movement 
in American educational and moral life— 
Ambassador Bryce, “President Eliot, Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D. D., Cyrus Northrop, 
LL. D., Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., George 
B. Stewart, LL.D., Miss Jane Addams, 
‘Henry S. Pritchett, LL. D., Rabbi Hirsch 
and Pres. S. C. Mitchell. Nearly all the 
state universities of the Central States and 
practically all the larger colleges and uni- 
versities are represented in ‘the program by 
their presidents or deans of schools, and 
many other leaders in religious and educa- 
tional life are expected. 

Like all interdenominational gatherings, 
these meetings tend to strengthem the bonds 
between churchmen of various types and 
creeds. In addition, they help te create a 
new alliance between church and school. 
The social workers are a Significant factor 
in harmonizing the representatives of com- 
Servative ecclesiasticism with the leaders of 
the aggressive secularism characteristic of 
the larger educational world in the United 
States. The right and left wing of the body 
would find it difficult to get along together 
except upon the common ground of social 
Christianity. 

Probably the keenest interest of the Con- 
vention will center around the méetings of 
the department of universities and colleges 
and the discussion of college fraternities and 
their relation to moral life of the student. 
The problem of moral and religious influence 
in the state university is to be given a prom- 
inent place. The Lexington Hotel, Michigan 
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Chicago 


Avenue and Twenty-second Street, will be 
headquarters. The first convention event 
will be a reception in the Art Institute, 
under the auspices:of the Fortnightly, Twen- 
tieth Century and Woman’s Clubs and the 
Antiquarians, 


Religion and the Public Schools 


It is increasingly difficult for ecclesiasti- 
cism in any form to gain a foothold in our 
common school system. But while the 
church is not invading the public school, it 
is getting in closer alliance with it, for the 
school is invading the church. Our public 
schools are changing not only the methods 
but the ideals of religious education as car- 
ried on in the churches. 

The third Graded Sunday School Insti- 
tute of the season was held at Union Park 
Church, Jan. 14. The leaders were Prof. 
H. T. Harper of Chicago Seminary; Supt. 
W. H. Hatch of the Oak Park schools; Prof. 
H. W. Gates of Northwestern University 
and Prof. C. W. Votaw of the University of 
Chicago. These men are all professional 
educators. From different points of view, 
they agreed that pedagogy is a seven-day-in- 
the-week science, and what is good on week 
days in the public school is good on the 
seventh day in the Sunday school. Grading 
in Sunday school is simply accepting the 
grades in the public schools. When you 
have grades among scholars, you must have 
graded lessons and grade-teachers. Pupils 
are expected to pass from one grade and 
from one teacher to another, as in the pub- 
lie schools. 

This, of course, in the average Sunday 
school is something revolutionary. It deals 
ruthlessly with the long-standing ties be- 
tween the class and the teacher, which are 
a great factor in the affectional life of the 
Sunday school of the past. This fact alone 
gives the superintendent pause. Said the 
late S. S. Rogers, “I believe in the graded 
system, but I want to be spared the pain of 
the process.” Probably the pain would be 
mostly with the teachers, for the scholars 
are accustomed to such changes, and once 
established in the Sunday as in the day 
school they would take them as a matter of 
course. 

In answer to the question, Can the aver- 
age church supply this type of teachers? 
several who had made the venture ‘replied, 
“We find it easier to get teachers for graded 
lessons than for the International.’ In 
these lessons the teacher does not need to go 
far afield for a point of contact. The sub- 
ject matter for Sunday is closely allied to 
what the pupil is thinking about on week 
days. 


A Secularizing of Ideals 

But the really radical chamge involved in 
the introduction of the graded system is not 
in méthods but in ideals. It is impossible 
for one who understands the graded move- 
ment to be lukewarm. This implies a change 
in ideals, and if it is not right, it is a seri- 
ous mistake. As a peculiarly church insti- 
tution, the Sunday school develops an eccle- 
siastical type of religien. In am institution 
more closely allied to the common schools in 
ideals and methods, ecclesiasticism must give 
way to a more every-day, practical type of 
religion. Not all public school teachers 
favor the graded lessons, One said to me, 
with intense emphasis, “I am against every- 
thing that tends to secularize the Sunday 
school.” But if life is a unity, and the 
sacred and secular are two aspects of one 
attitude of soul, this seeming secularization 
may be really a deepening and enriching of 
the religious life. Is not the basal ground 
for discontent with the Sunday school as it 
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is, the impoverished idea of religion which it 
is trying to teach? 


Child Labor Committee 


The fifth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee began its ses- 
sions in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 21. Not 


less informing than the platform addresses | 


uM 


are the charts and pictures in the Audito- — 


rium Hotel, which show what has been done 
in the last five years by legislative action to 
lighten the burdens of young workers. 
special objective in the present conference 
is to gain support for the bill now before 
Congress for the establishment in the De- 
partment of the Interior of a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


Prof. G. B. Smith’s discussion of the 
Atonement in the Light of Modern Thought 
before the Ministers’ Meeting of Jan. 18 
was the most thought-provoking utterance 
of the season. In the open discussion that 
followed the reading of the paper, the time 
was consumed by those who challenged 
modern thought in its initial conceptions and 
the particular contents of the paper were 
not reached. If there is any modernism in 
our Chicago pulpits, it is evidently not so 
aggressive as another state of mind. When 
Dr. C. W. Hiatt of Cleveland, in response to 
a call from the floor, said: “I believe in the 
old-time religion. Most of the hard-headed, 
men to whom I speak do not care for mod- 
ernity,” he struck a popular chord. But pro- 
tests to the contrary, there seemed to be a 
good deal of old-time religion in the positive 
affirmations of Professor Smith’s paper. 


A New Men’s League 

“Every Night a Ladies’ Night” represents 
the new departure in Judge Dupuy’s admin- 
istration of the Congregational Club, and 
this approach to equality of privilege in our: 
most inclusive social organization is in line 
with other movements to enlarge the borders 
of woman’s kingdom. For several months 
the women of the city have been erganizing 
and agitating for equal municipal suffrage. 
A new ally has recently come into the field 
in the Chicago Men’s Hqual Suffrage League 
(the first of its kind in the world, it is 
claimed), with Hon. T. C. MacMillan, presi-~ 
dent; George E. Cole, vice-president; and 
Rev. J. A. Milburn, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. The League proposes to- 
carry a bill to Springfield this winter, but, 
as Mr. MacMillan affirms, “Not as a favor: 
to the women—not a bit of it. On the con- 
trary, the masculine champions of woman’s. 
civic rights are acting in the interests ef 
society. We believe the interests so de- 
scribed ‘will be‘ promoted by ‘the Scratches ef 
the feminine pencil.” 


The Club 


At the January meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, the first speaker was Miss Gutii- 
ver, President of Rockford College, and the 
second, Dr. Caspar W. Hiatt of Cleveland. 
As Dr. Hiatt is ‘a graduate of Wheaton €ol- 
lege and one of the pastors who have honored! 
the Peoria pulpit, it was a kind of ‘hote- 
coming for him, and the prophet was Hos- 
ored in his dwn country. He said strong 
things about the Anglo-Saxon and the “wotld 
in a masterful way. The substance of the ad- 
dress would win the favor of an English audi- 
ence quite as much as an American, Presi-- 
dent Gulliver’s brief address does not méan 
that women are not to have henceforth 
equality on the program, for at the March 
meeting the women are to do all the speaking 
and the men to keep silence in the club, 

aH. 6; 
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For the Old White Meeting 
House 


New England Country Church Association 
Holds First Conference—A Careful 
Study of the Rural Problem 


Gathering in Boston for its first public 
neeting, the New England Country Church 
issociation spent Monday and Tuesday of 
ast week in a conference on its peculiar 
roblems. The sessions, held in Tremont 
temple, attracted a considerable number of 
arnest men and women who are concerned 
bout the prevailing conditions in our rural 
yways. Growing out of the Amherst Sum- 
aer School for country pastors, the body, 
rganized last August, includes some of New 
Ingland’s best informed students of rural 
roblems, in its president, Prof. T. N. Carver 
£ Harvard, President Butterfield of the 
[assachusetts Agricultural College, Dr. 
VY. L. Anderson and others. Its avowed 
im is “the social and economic improvement 
f the rural community through the agency 
f the rural church.” 


tray of analysis and suggestion from note- 
rorthy speakers. 

In outlining a campaign for New England 
tural Progress, Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
rid its foundation in the three agencies of 
ducation, organization and the religious life. 


And the program of , 
his first conference provided a splendid | 


fe saw need for a careful stocktaking of | 
puntry conditions, for spreading a knowl- | 


dge of the results and for a determined ap- 
roach on the problems involved. The ex- 
sanded discussion which followed proclaimed 
1e mingled difficulties and opportunities in 
lany localities. The group of speakers on 
fonday evening presented .views as varied 
s they were practical. Mr. C. C. Thurber, 


tho has been for seven years at the head of | J 


ve Church Settlement House in Danbury, 
|. H., vividly described the conditions with 
hich he had become familiar. He urged 
ve need of really capable ministers, provided 
ith a sufficient income. 
bbott, speaking on The Country Church as 
Social Force, found that the ministry had 
st its traditional authority and dignity in 
ie country town, and that in many cases 
1¢ church itself had become a “creedal 
ub.” President Eliot devoted himself 
mest entirely to proposing a remedy for 
le discouraging conditions depicted earlier. 
e suggested a plan of endowment, admin- 
tered under a capable interdenominational 
"mmission. In the course of his address he 
2id a compliment to the executive success of 
i¢ American Board. 


The report of the committee on country | 


1urch work, made by its chairman, Prof. 
. H, Gates of Andover Seminary, was an 
ttendéd investigation into present activities 
id also included a number of important 
commendations. It was urged that the 
uuntry boys and girls of the colleges be im- 
‘essed with the responsibility of their lead- 
ship in the home communities; that the 
ork of the village church be unified as 
uch as possible; that the increase of min- 
terial salaries be considered; and an added 
tention to the training of ministers, espe- 
ally for the country charge. Dean Hodges 


Cambridge Episcopal Seminary also had 
iggestions with regard to this specific train- | 


g. After learning what the country church 
eds, he felt that it ought to have men who 
e in sympathy with the situation, with 
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as a whole in economic conditions. Many 
also seemed to look to the social factor for 
a hopeful illumination of the problems. The 
following committee was appointed to pro- 
ceed with the work of the Association: Pres- 
ident Horr of Newton Theological Institute, 
President Butterfield of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bol- 
ton, Mass., Rev. John Pierpont of Williams- 
burg, Mass., Prof. A. R. Merriam of Hartford 
Seminary, Prof. O. H. Gates of Andover 
Seminary, Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard. 
Gide As 


Biographical 
BEV. SELAH MERRILL, D. D. 


Dr. Merrill died at the home of his sister 
in Fruitvale, Cal, Jan. 22, in his seventy- 
second year. He is best known as an 
authority on the history and archeology of 
Palestine. His latest and most important 
book on that subject was published last year. 
Ordained as a Congregational minister in 
1864, after one year’s service as an army 
chaplain, he was pastor of several churches 
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before he went to Germany to study oriental 
languages in the University of Berlin. 
Thence in 1874 he went to Palestine, under 
the auspices of the American Palestine Hx- 
ploration Society, spending considerable time 
in investigations east of the Jordan River. 
Returning to this country he taught Hebrew 
for two years at Andover. The fascination 
of the East was strong for him, however, 
and in 1882 he went again to Palestine as 
United States Consul at Jerusalem. With 
intervals of residence in Burope and this 
country, he spent the larger part of the last: 
twenty-five years in that office. He was 
transferred to the consulate at Georgetown, 
Guiana, in 1907, but not long after, being 
much broken in health, went to London, 
where a surgical operation was performed 
on his throat. Dr. Merrill’s service in 
archeological discovery has been of large 
and permanent value, while his collections 
have enriched oriental museums, especially 
those at Andover and Harvard. Yale gave 
him the degree of A.M., Iowa, D.D., and 
Union, LL. D. His wife, a niece of the late 
Deacon Edward Taylor of Andover, survives 
him. 
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th knowledge and courage for his tasks. 
rofessor Peabody of Harvard felt that the 
oblem was not to improve the country by 
easures imitative of city conditions, but to 
ake the rural life in itself attractive. 

As one reviews the conference, there ap- 
ars a decided tendency to look upon secta- | 
anism as the basic weakness of the country | 
urch and to find that of the community | 
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Carleton’s New President 
Prof. D. J. Cowling 


BY REY. MARION LE ROY BURTON, PH.D. 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carleton College is to be congratulated. 
It has selected a young man for the presi- 
dency, and one who was being sought by 
other and large institutions for similar serv- 
ice. Like the beloved Dr. Strong, the new 
president comes to the large task in his early 
prime, with the opportunity of building his 
life into the institution. 

Professor Cowling is a graduate, in the 
class of 1902, of Lebanon Valley College, at 
Annville, Pa. From Yale University he re- 


DONALD JOHN COWLING 
President elect of Carleton College 


ceived the degrees of B. A. and/M. A. From 
Yale Seminary he graduated in 1906, with 
the degree of B. D., magna cum laude. Dur- 
ing these years at Yale University the work 
of the graduate department in philosophy 
was also carefully pursued and all require- 
ments complied with for the degree of Ph. D., 
for which he is now writing a thesis upon 
the epistemology of St. Augustine. 

Professor Cowling’s scholarship is of the 
highest quality. From Yale he was called 
to the chair of philosophy at Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kan., where, for the past 
three years, he has served with striking pop- 
ularity and marked efficiency. His training 
and experience thus equip him fully for the 
large work to which he now goes. Mrs. 
Cowling is a graduate of the collegiate and 
music departments of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. : 

Professor Cowling is a man of sterling 
Christian character. His genuineness, sin- 


Weak Little Boys 


may become fine strong men. 
Some of the strong men of to-day 
were sickly boys years ago. 
Many of them received 


Scott’s Emulsion 


at their mother’s knee. This had 
a power in it that changed them 
from weak, delicate boys into 
strong, robust boys. 


It has the same power to-day. 
Boys and girls who are pale and 
weak get food and energy out of 
Scott's Emulsion. It makes 
children grow. 
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cerity and freedom from pomp, impress all 
who meet him. He combines scholarly at- 
tainment with strength of character, 
possesses that one great essential for a col- 
lege president, saneness and judicial balance. 

We believe that a new era has dawned for 
Carleton College, and one worthy of the 
splendid third of a century of pioneer 
work and constructive service of Dr. Strong 
and of the transitional years of President 
Sallmon’s administration, for the worthy in- 
terpretation and appreciation of which we 
must await the true perspective afforded 
only by the lapse of time. 


Pomona Loses Its President 


President George A. Gates of Pomona 
College has resigned his office. His seven 
years of service cover one-third of the his- 
tory of the college, during which time it has 
made large growth and maintained a high 
standard of scholarship. It has now a 
campus of ninety acres, an endowment of 
over $600,000, a faculty of thirty-eight in- 
structors, with 507 students in college and 
preparatory work. The expansion of the 
institution has been a constant pressure on 
Dr. Gates to secure larger funds, till this 
necessity has threatened his health and com- 
pelled him to resign. The immediate cause 
of his resignation was the condition made by 
Mr. Carnegie in giving $50,000 to the college, 
that $200,000 additional be raised from other 
sources. The health of the chairman of the 
committee haying this work in charge has 
broken down, and Dr. Gates has resigned be- 
cause he could not bear the burden alone. 
“There is no virtue in deliberate suicide,” he 
said in his letter to the trustees. Dr. Gates 
is by preference and training a teacher. His 
twenty years’ experience as a college presi- 
dent, thirteen at Grinnell, Io., and seven at 
Pomona, have fitted him in his maturity for 
most effective work. It seems to be another 
ease of sacrificing scholarship and skill to 
the requirements of a financial agency. 


Christian News 


Although church attendance is declining 
in Scotland, church membership appears to 
be increasing. Before the separation in 1843 
the Hstablished Presbyterian Church was 
practically the one Church in Scotland. At 
that time about one in seven of the popula- 
tion were on the roll of communicants. A 
Scottish minister reports that today one 
quarter of the population are enrolled mem- 
bers of Christian churches. 


So successful and so much of a model was 
the Laymen’s Missionary Campaign in Bos- 
ton two months ago that a carefully written 
and comprehensive account of methods em- 
ployed and results obtained has been put 
into a neat little pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, to be had of the American Board. 
The literary work was done by Rey. Warren 
P. Landers. Especially valuable is a page 
of Nuggets from the addresses at the con- 
ference. 


The New Baptist denomination formed in 
the South separates itself as a protest 
against missionary societies and theological 
seminaries. These institutions, say the mem- 
bers of the new body, are not Biblical, since 
they are not specifically mentioned in the 
New Testament. It might be worth while to 
remind them that the Hnglish translation of 
the Scriptures is nowhere authorized in the 
New Testament. Why not make it an es- 
sential article of faith to include only the 
original autographs as the infallible rule of 
faith and conduct? 


During the last half century the Roman 
Catholic Church has greatly increased its 


and ° 


strength in Great Britain. According to 
figures published by the Protestant Press 
Bureau, there were in 1851 in the United 
Kingdom 958 priests, 683 churches and 
chapels and 70 religious houses. Now there 
are 4,198 priests, 2,137 churches and chapels 
and 1,131 religious houses. The majority 
of the Roman Catholic population of about 
5,500,000 are in Ireland. Of the 1,500,000 
in England and Wales only 200,000 are 
English, 800,000 are foreigners and about 
1,000,000 are Irish. The House of Lords 
has 35 Catholics and the House of Com- 
mons 82. 


The Christian Advocate thinks that reviv- 
als of religion may be effectively suppressed 
by preaching sermons or circulating books on 
“the psychology of conversions.” This, it 
says, “with few exceptions may be relied 
upon to remove wholly, or diminish greatly, 
that intensity of feeling and that power of 
exhortation which are essential to produce 
the effects described in the direct teachings 
of Christ, his parables and the instructions 
and heartrending appeals of the apostles.” 
The most exciting experiences are apt to 
subside under scrutiny and analysis. 


A Benediction 


The Lord Almighty bless thee 
From His own heavenly store; 
The fullness of His presence 
Be with thee evermore. 
—EXODUS 33: 14. 


May He His spirit ave thee 
Full freely from His store— 
A well of living water, 
A fountain flowing o’er. 
—JOHN 4: 14. 


May Jesus hold thee safely, 
Close to His beating heart, 
And to thy soul’s deep yearning 
His love and life impart. 
—DEUTERONOMY 33: 12. 


And may thine ears be opened 
To hear His whisper low 
Down in thy heart’s deep chambers, 
Where He alone can go. 
—PSALM 25: 14. 


In blessing, may He bless thee, 
Filled full to flowing o’er 
With gifts from Heaven above thee, 
Both now and evermore. 
—MALACHI 8: 10. 

Do your friends know that you are praying for God 
to bless them? If not, you can assure them of the 
fact, by the sending of the very beautiful poem which 
appears above, printed upon heavy satin ribbon. 
These cheering words will fill theirlives with sweet- 
ness. Therefore. do not keep the Alabaster boxes 
of your tenderness sealed until your friends are 
dead, but send this bookmark while their hearts can 
be thrilled and made happier. 

These may be had at 25 cents each or $2 per dozen, 
postpaid, by addressing M. E. Munson, 77 Bible 
House, New York, N. Y. 


The titles of other silk bookmarks are: 


A Benediction; Children, Come! Christmas; 
Eastertide; Lonely ? No, Not Lonely; Mizpah; 
My Lord and I; My Times are in Thy Hand; 
Sometime; The Message of the New Year; 
What to Read; and Recompense. 

Also 25 cents each; #&2 per dozen, postpaid. 


M. E. MUNSON, Pub., 77 Bible House, New York 
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HIS COMPLETE LIFE HISTORY 
By Wayne Whipple. 


With 150 engravings from photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings and manuscripts, some of whieh 
have not before been published. Memorial Edi- 
tion (650 pages, size, 6} x 8s inches) issued to com- 
memorate the 100th Anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth, is pune on extra high surface paper, and 
beautifully bound. 
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The Old and the New 


[Two New Jetsey Dedications that Represent 
Contrasting Groups 


With the passing of the old year two 
ignificant dedications occurred in New Jer- 
ey Congregationalism. Both organizations 
ire suburban, yet they are planning to min- 
ster to widely different constituencies in 
lifferent but helpful ways. Thanks to Pil- 
‘rim-Puritan elasticity ! 

Haworth, as an “old-liner’” with a mod- 
rn, progressive spirit, will serve a con- 


ervative-liberal folk, an increasing sort in 
hese parts, 
strongly 


to whom the _ semi-liturgical 


nethod appeals. Hence, after 


New Ldifice, Haworth, N. uv. 


nearly fourteen years of houseless church- 
ife, about thirty-one generous members, 
with the aid of the Building Society, have 
arected a $7,000 chapel-church, ornate in 
architecture and mission furnishings which 
2ordially invite, ‘“‘Come and see and stay!” 
And while facing a promising future, it 


looks backward as well to old Hngland with 


4 reminiscent sentiment voiced in a brief 
note from local residents. As read at the 
Jedication it was: “Present for us to the 
First Church of owr Haworth some interest- 
ing photographs of the oldest church at 
Haworth, Wngland, whence our borough 
takes its name. Under the floor of the old 
church lie buried Charlotte Bronté and het 
zifted sisters, whose father was-made rector 
there nearly one hundred years ago. Let us 
hope that the First Church of Haworth, 
New Jersey, may enrich itself with associa- 
tions and with a record of service to God 
that in the course of years may make it as 
famous as the old church of Haworth, York- 
shire, England.” : 

Ridgefield Park, as a decidedly “new- 
liner,” with a radical spirit, will serve a 
Socialist people with whom the church of 
tomorrow must reckon and for whom the 
newest institutional methods will be none 
too modern. This “people’s church,’’ when 
organized two years since, was unique, with 
Rey, A. L. Wilson as pastor; it was the 
only one of its kind in the country. Now 
there are 300 Socialist churches, and more 
are to follow right soon, it is affirmed. Its 
membership, much scattered throughout the 
vicinity, have erected a $4,500 edifice of 
Pilgrim-Puritan simplicity and adjustable 
furnishings that appeal to the dynamic in 
the attendants for the “training of the in- 
dividual and social conscience.’’ And while 
looking backward to ‘the gospel of service 
when Christ “went about doing good,” this 
‘new society, where brotherhood and love 
shall take the place cf greed and hate and 
strife,’ wants it distinctly understood that 


ALEXANDER’S 


it stands solid for individual righteousness 
and social achievement in economic indus- 
trialism; strenuously admonishing, “Get 
right with God!’ and “Man cannot serve 
God and gold!” 

Certainly two such progressive yet diverse 
organizations, sailing under Congregational 
colors, will serve to test in their future 
voyaging the adaptability of Pilgrim polity 
and spirit. 


Hackensack, N. J. CHARLES A. JONES. 


Officers of Mission Boards 
Confer 


The annual conference of officers of the 
Foreign Mission Boards of the United States 
and Canada has come to be one of the regu- 
lar directive agencies in this country for 
shaping the policy and aiding in the work of 
these Boards. Representatives from all de- 


nominations met in New York, Jan. 13, 14. | 
The three topics commanding special atten- | 


tion were the Interdenominational World 
Conference on Foreign Missions, to be held 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in June, 1910; the 
erisis in Turkey and the special situation in 
China, 

The Chinese question was considered by 
some 400 persons at what was called a “Chi- 
nese dinner,” given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor in the evening, Dr. Edward C. 
Moore presiding. 

The conference elected a committee, cor- 
responding to a similar committee recently 
created in Great Britain, to secure funds 
and men to strengthen Christian schools 
already established in China. Only one 
judgment was expressed as to the value of 
Western Christian education in helping 
China to realize her best ideals. This 


thought was emphatically expressed by Mr. . 


Weiw Ching W. Yen, secretary of the Chinese 
Legation at Washington, in a letter read by 
Dr. Moore at the dinner, when he said, after 
emphasizing the importance to China of 
modern learning and her advancement in this 
line: “A large part of the credit for initiat- 
ing this wonderful educational movement in 
our country is due to the missionary fore- 
sight and enterprise. They were the earliest 
to realize the importance of changing rad- 
ically our obsolete system of education, and 
today some of the missionary colleges may 
easily be classed among our best.” 

It was also decided, in view of the re- 
newed interest in the work for Mohamme- 
dans, to issue a call for a week of prayer, 
Feb. 21-28, on behalf of the Moslem world. 
Special intercession is asked for Turkey, 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt and Morocco and for 
other Moslem fields. 


Hesba Stretton began her career as a 
novel writer half a century ago. She was 
born in Shropshire, England, and her real 
name, which, however, she did not use in 
private life, was Smith. Her stories have 
been translated into many languages, and 
they used to be popular for Sunday school 
libraries. Many elderly people will recall 
their interest in youth in reading “Hester 
Morley’s Promise” and “The Highway of 
Sorrow.” Miss Stretton died in London, 
Jan. 21. 
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superior hand-selected stock andsold { 
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Yellow Globe Onions 
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packages of vegetable seeds.are larger this 
year, and our 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burton, CHAs. B., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Winona. Accepts. 

CHASE, LorInG B., Medway Village, Mass., to 
Sunderland. 

Crook, Isaac C., Likely, Cal., to Alturas. Ac- 
cepts and is at work, retaining his former 
pastorate. 

CurLeR, ALEX. H., Hlk River, Minn., to Spring 
Valley. Accepts to begin Feb. 7. 

Dopp, Lronarp, Nashua, N. H., accepts call to 
Wilmot. 


All Physicians 


Wiust prescribe some of the in- 
gredients that are contained in 
tHood’s Sarsaparilla—for all trou- 
bles of the blood; stomach, kid- 
neys and liver. 

They include sarsaparilla, stillingia, 
yellow dock, gentian, wild cherry bark, 
mandrake, dandelion, juniper berries, 
pipsissewa, etc. 

The combination and proportions are 
our own formula and give power to cure 
beyond the reach of any other prescrip- 
tion or substitute. That’s why it is 
wise to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Spealiers for Temper- 
ance, No License and 
Lincoln Centenary Ad- 
dresses will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hauy, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


; 
Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


TH) CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tere Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 

an. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. H. Nmrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
Sasaien Congregational Churches and Sunda: 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. HB. eis Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec.. 432 Tremont uilding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMan’s BoarpD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss H. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
freas.; Miss Mary C.-H. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THH WoMaAN’s SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socrnry, 
3 AC ea ocr te po naregatlonal eg 
oston. rs. H. f agoun, Treasurer, 7 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. : 
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ELLIS, Gites A., Craig, Col., to Yampa. Ac- 
cepts. 

HOLDEN, SAMUEL, 8S. Royalston, Mass., to Hast- 
ern Avenue Ch., Springfield. 

Howls, Davip, recently of Union Ch., Hope- 
dale, Mass., to Grace Ch., Cleveland, O. 
Accepts and is at work. 

KuuHL, Epw. P., McLean, II1., to Centralia. Ac- 
cepts. 

Larson, Jas. H., New York City, to assistant 


pastorate Second Ch., Holyoke, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 
MYERS, Bend. F., Miles, Io., to Lewis. Accepts. 


O'NEILL, Jos., Birnamwood, Wis., to Friendship 
and New Chester. 

REITINGER, PHILIP, Christ German Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Mizpah Bohemian Ch., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ross, ANDREW W., Inkster, N. D., to Thirty- 


eighth Street ‘Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Ac- 
cepts. 
WHITH, RatpH H., Cummington, Mass., to 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Resignations 


BENTH, CHRISTOPHER H., Woodstock, Ill. 

Burton, CuHas. H., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

CHARNOCK, Guo. A., Alturas, Cal. 

CurupR, ALYX. B., Blk River, Minn. 

GATES, GEO. A., presidency of Pomona College, 
Cal. 

KuuHL, Epw. P., McLean, Ill. 

LurtTui, Louis J., Lakeview Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Myers, Byns. F., Miles, Io. 

Myprs, Noau J., Belding, Mich. 

R¥ITINGHER, PHILIP, Ohrist German Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to take effect April 1. 

Ross, ANDREW W., Inkster, N. D. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Burton, O. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN K., Peacham, Vt., after 
twenty years’ service, to take effect June 20. 

WILSON, GEO. H., De Kalb, Ill. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Feb. 1. Illustrated lecture on Hindustan by 
H. L. Gupta of Calcutta. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a.m. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


ADAMS—FISHER—In Voorheesville, N. Y., 
Jan. 14, Rey. William Hooper Adams, son 
and namesake of the eldest son of the late 
Rey. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston, and 
pastor of Presbyterian church at Worthing- 
ton, O., to Maria Demorest Fisher. 


A Place for College Presidents 


We cannot afford to have great souls who 
are capable of doing the most effective work 
slaving to raise the money. That should be 
a business man’s task, and he should be 
supreme in managing the machinery of the 
expenses. The teachers, the workers and the 
inspired leaders of the people should be re- 
lieved of these pressing and belittling money 
eares. They have more than enough to do 
in tilling their tremendous and never fully 
occupied field, and they should be free from 
any care which might in any wise divert 
them from that work.—John D. Rockefeller, 
in The World’s Work. 


A Vermont reader kindly corrects an error 
in our issue of Jan. 9, when it was stated in 
our Northwest department that Dill Hall of 
Fargo College, N. D., was named, after James 
H. Dill of New York. Our correspondent in- 
forms us that it should be Mr. M. T. Dill of 
Prescott, Wis., from whom the first large dona- 
tion for the building came. 


Liver Pills 
Ask your doctor if he knows a better 


pill for a sluggish liver than Ayer’s 
Pills. Then follow his advice. 


Rie ea STE 


It is impossible,,simply impossible, for any 
one to enjoy the best of health if the bowels are § 
constipated. 
ducts, poisonous substances, must be daily re- 
moved from the body or there will be trouble, 
and often serious trouble, too. 
aid nature, that is all. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB 
FORBIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMH MISSIONARY 
Socirnty, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C, Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THH AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles HE, Hope, Treasurer. 108 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D.,'153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL HpucaTion Socimty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THn CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socimry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William ving. Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sondee 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for ge 
cals should be sent to the C. §. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTS- 
RIAL RBLIDF”’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, r. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SwaAMAN’S FrRipnp Socripty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


THD 
Socrpry. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THn MassacHusptts HomMp MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds im 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoy: 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregation 
House, Boston, 
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Anglo Saxon Forward 
Movements 


President Roosevelt on Expansion 


Among the President's numerous ad- 
dresses in recent months, none is more sym- 
pathetic with missions and the onward push 
of Anglo-Saxon energy than his words to a 
great body of Methodists in Washington last 
week, that had met to celebrate the diamond 
jubilee of work in Africa. It was the last 
prepared speech, so the President declared, 
that he is to give in Washington while 
President of the United States, and he had 
evidently put much time and thought upon 
it. His main thesis was that the expansion 
of peoples of white or European blood, dur- 
ing the past four centuries, by virtue of 
which there are now living outside of Hurope 
over 100,000,000 people of wholly European 
blood, has been fraught with lasting benefit 
to most of the peoples already dwelling in 
the lands over which the expansion took 
place. He cited three illustrations, Algiers, 
which is much better off today under French 
rule than it was eighty years ago; India, 
which presents the most colossal example in 
history of the successful administration by 
Huropeans of a thickly populated region of 
another continent; and the treatment of the 
Filipino people by the United States, which 
“in its combination of disinterested ethical 
purpose and sound common sense, marks a 
new and long stride forward, in advance of 
all steps that have hitherto been taken, along 
the path of wise and proper treatment of 
weaker by stronger races.” 


VALUE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 


The President then paid this fresh tribute 
to foreign missions, referring particularly to 
Turkey, where the American Board is the 
chief foreign agency at work: 

“America has for over a century done its 
share of missionary work. We who stay at 
home should as a matter of duty give cordial 


GLASSES UNNECESSARY 


Eye Strain Relieved by Quitting 
Coffee. 


Many cases of defective vision are caused 
by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia, where coffee is 
used in large quantities, many lose their 
eyesight at about fifty. 

A New Jersey woman writes to the point 
concerning eye trouble and coffee. She 
says: 

“My son was for years troubled with his 
eyes. He tried several kinds of glasses with- 
out relief. The optician said there was a 
defect in his eyes which was hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all did, 
and finally quit it and began to use Postum. 
That was three years ago. He has not had 
to wear glasses and has had no trouble with 
his eyes since. 

“T was always fond of tea and coffee and 
finally became so nervous I could hardly sit 
still long enough to eat a meal. My heart 
was in such a condition I theught I might 
die any time. 

‘Medicine did not give me any relief, and 
I was almost desperate. It was about this 
time we decided to quit coffee and use 
Postum, and have used it ever since. I am 
in perfect health. No trouble now with my 
heart and never felt better in my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing to us 
all, particularly to my son and myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


support to those who, in a spirit of devotion 
to all that is highest in human nature, spend 
the best part of their lives in trying to carry 
civilization and Christianity into lands which 
have hitherto known little or nothing of 
either. The work is vast, and it is done 
under many and widely varied conditions. 
Personally, I have always been particularly 
interested, for instance, in the extraordinary 
work done by the American schools and col- 
leges in the Turkish Empire, both Turkey 
in Europe and Turkey in Asia; a work 
which has borne such wonderful fruit among 
the Bulgarians, among Syrian and Armenian 
Christians, and also among Mohammedans; 
and this, although among the Mohammedans 
there has been no effort to convert them, 
simply an effort to make them good citi- 
zens, to make them vie with their fellow- 
citizens who are Christians in showing those 
qualities which it should be the pride of 
every creed to develop; and the present 
movement to introduce far-reaching and gen- 
uine reforms, political and social, in Turkey, 
an effort with which we all keenly sympa- 
thize, is one in which these young Moslems, 
educated at the American schools and col- 
leges, are especially fitted to take part.” 


WHAT IT ALL LOOKS TOWARD 


Here are his fine words concerning the 
general moral bearing of these political and 
religious movements : 

“Self-interest and competition will, I be- 
lieve, unite in making the governments fair 
to the people, and the indomitable energy 
of the adventurous settlers and the wealth 
of the nations behind them will result in 
exploiting the vast commercial resources of 
the continents. But there is a question that 
is larger than either government or trade, 
and that is the moral well-being of these 
vast millions who have come under the 
protection of modern governments. The 
representative of the Christian religion must 
have his place side by side with the man of 
government and trade, and for generations 
that representative must be supplied in the 
person of the foreign missionary from Amer- 
ica and Burope. Civilization can only be 


permanent and continue a blessing to any | 


people if, in addition to promoting their 
material well-being, it also stands for an 
orderly individual liberty, for the growth of 
intelligence, and for equal justice in the ad- 
ministration of law. Christianity alone 
meets these fundamental requirements.” 


THE MISSIONARY’S NEW STANDING 


The altered view today of the work of the 
missionary is well stated by the President 
as follows: 

“The change of sentiment in favor of the 
foreign missionary in a single generation has 
been remarkable. The whole world, which 
is rapidly coming into neighborhood rela- 
tions, is recognizing as never before the real 
needs of mankind, and is ready to approve 
and strengthen all the moral forces which 
stand for the uplift of humanity. There 
must be government for the orderly and per- 
manent development of society. There must 
be intercourse among peoples in the interests 
of commerce and growth. But above all, 
there must be moral power, established and 
maintained under the leadership of good men 
and women. The upright and far-seeing 
statesman, the honest and capable trader 
and the devoted Christian missionary repre- 
sent the combined forces which are to change 
the Africa of today into the greater and 
better Africa of the future.” 


The man of science is unworthy of the 
name if he disdains to listen to objections to 
a favorite theory.—J. A. Froude. 


Don’r think because you have taken many remedies 
in vain that your case is incurable. 
has cured many seemingly hopeless cases of scrofula, 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney complaint, dyspepsia and 
general debility. Take Hood’s. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla | 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


| can buy. 


And have paid 
earnings at this 
rate for over 
15 years. 


We pay five per cent. a year on every 
dollar placed with us for every day the 
money is in our care, subject to withdrawal 
upon required notice, at any time, without 
the loss of a single day’s earnings. 

We place mortgage loans on improved 
real estate in New York and vicinity, 
eee by years of successful experience. 

e offer you safety, also the convenience 
and advantage of control of your funds 
when needed for other purposes. Our pa- 
trons in all parts of the country, some prob- 
ably in your locality to whom we are per- 
mitted to refer you. 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Est. 15 years. Assets $1,800,000 
Write us for full particulars, 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO, 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway 
& 42d St. New York 


Safety and Comfort 


ON THE 


Overland Limited 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Electric Block Signal Protection 
The Safe Road to Travel 


Equipment and service the best that money 
Remember this when planning 
your trip to California, and ask me for rates 
and full information. 


Inquire of 


WILLARD MASSEY,N.E.F.& P. A. - 
176 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G.E. A. 

287 Broatlway New York, N.Y. 
Send 12c. postage for book, ‘‘The 
Overland Route’’ to the Road of a 


““ Thousand Wonders.”’ 


For34Toars on ist Morigades\ 
5D have paid to our Customers 


Pp A.so $25. 
>> CERTIFICATES 
Lawrence. Kansas. Pavage 
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Free Sample. WriteDept. B-7 “ 
for it. Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78H udsonSt.5.¥. 
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Gains Despite Panic 


Church Building Society Still Pressed for Funds, 
However—Governor Hughes’s Stand 
Hinders New Charter 


Fifty-six years ago, under another name, 
the Church Building Society was organized 
within the walls of Broadway Tabernacle, 
with Dr. W. M. Taylor at the helm. The 
first meeting after organization was held a 
year later at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, young Mr. R. S. Storrs taking an 
active part. Last week the Society again 
returned for its annual meeting to Brooklyn’s 
mother church. This was the second year 
of the experiment by which all contributing 
churches by pastor and two delegates form 
the voting constituency. 

In spite of the panic stress of 1908, the 
Society has gone forward. Contributing 
churches were not only increased by twenty- 
two, but actually gave $4,000 more than in 
1907. Yet the sad fact remains that 3,059 
ehurches gave nothing at all to help house 
their brethren! The Apportionment leaders 
have no easy task before them here. 

The aid given to 127 projects was dis- 
tributed: seventy-four in the Interior, six 
in the South, nine in the North Atlantic 
district and four in New England. Three 
were in Porto Rico. More applications than 
ever before were received, due partly to new 
life in fresh territory opened for church 
work and partly to hard times in crippled 
districts. 

The Society 
crease of funds. 


calls for an immediate ‘n- 
It is chronically ten months 


behind and must refuse appeals. That 
means, for instance, that the forty-two 
churches in Montana and North Dakota 


which called for aid last year are endangered 
unless the denomination responds! ‘There 
was no break in the staff of workers last 
year, and a tribute was paid by Secretary 
Richards to the 318 volunteer assistants all 
over the country. The new charter agreed 
upon at last year’s meeting, permitting the 
Society to hold its annual meetings outside 
New York state and to modernize other 
features of its policy, has had to be deferred, 
as Governor Hughes objects to the granting 
of special charters, if avoidable. A general 


JOY WORK 


And the Other Kind. 


Did you ever stand on a prominent corner 
at an early morning hour and watch the 
throngs of people on their way to work? 
Noting the number who were forcing them- 
selves along because it meant their daily 
bread, and the others cheerfully and eagerly 
pursuing their way because of love of their 
work. . 

It is a fact that one’s food has much to do 
with it. As an example: 

If an engine has poor oil, or a boiler is 
fired with poor coal, a bad result is certain, 
isn’t it? 

Treating your stomach right is the key- 
stone that sustains the arch of health’s tem- 
ple, and you will find “Grape-Nuts” as a 
daily food is the most nourishing and bene- 
ficial you can use, 

We have thousands of testimonials, real, 
genuine little heart throbs, from people who 
simply tried Grape-Nuts out of curiosity— 
as a last resort—with the result that 
prompted the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts it’s 
worth while to give it a fair, impartial trial. 
Remember there are millions eating Grape- 
Nuts every day—they know, and we know 
if you will use Grape-Nuts every morning 
your work is more likely to be joy-work, 
because you can keep well, and with the 
brain well nourished work is a joy. Read 
the “Road to Wellville” in every package. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


| functions. 
| Was no reason for linking it to the offices of 


statute is being prepared, and the directors 
were authorized to act upon it as soon as 
it becomes law. New directors elected for 
three years are Drs. Burton of Brooklyn 
and Alexander Lewis of Kansas City. 

Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven gave 
an impromptu address on results already 
secured by the working of the Apportion- 
ment Plan. Dr. Newell of Chicago followed 
with a graphic recital of Oklahoma church 
‘work in sod houses, chapels and underground 
sleeping-rooms. At the evening session, Dr. 
Warner, re-elected as president, took the 
chair, and Dr. M. L. Burton, Sec. R. B. 
Guild and Rey. Henry Harris of Hast St. 
Louis made brief addresses. The feature of 


the evening was the address by Dr. Washing- | 


ton Gladden on A Ministering Church. 
Brooklyn™.has greatly altered since Dr. 
Gladden was a young minister, working for 
civic interests with Dr. Storrs. 


His message | 


last week was typical of his great ministry | 


at Columbus and throughout the denomina- 
tion. SYDNEY. 


‘«‘A Sane Emergence” 


Boston Congregational Club Doffs Psycho- 
therapy—A Spirited Discussion 


Thus did Dr. Gordon describe the spirit 


of the Congregational Club, in Ford Hall 
last Monday, “the best sign of a turning re- 
ligious sentiment,” he said, that he had seen 
in the last two years. The formal program, 
advertised as a debate 
“Should psychotherapy be practiced by the 
church?’ was somewhat of a surprise, as 
rendered. For both speakers seemed 
training for a diplomatic career; Rey. C. J. 


Hawkins of Jamaica Plain, speaking on the | 


affirmative, devoted a considerable portion of 
his time to noting the perils of the Emman- 
uel movement, and Dr. Daniel Evans of 
North Cambridge also took time from his 
negative arguments to describe its advan- 
tages. 

After declaring that the widespread estab- 
lishment of clinics would be a calamity, and 
that the present development of the move- 
ment has put a wrong emphasis on religion, 
Mr. Hawkins gave his convictions as to its 
benefits. In that 
teaching of rational living, for the church of 


on the question, | 


in | 


it has emphasized the | 


the last century has been delinquent in teach- | 


ing the salvation of health, in that it has 
brought new aids to pastoral work, and so 


far as the movement has shown the need for | 


a growing co-operation between the minister 
and the physician, he believed psychotherapy 
had its place and its values. Dr. Evans, 
after describing his personal sympathies with 
the evident benefits and noting the good that 
might come from the practice of trained 
specialists, attacked the movement as a back- 
ward step. The progress of the world has 
brought a division of labor and a day of 
experts that has relieved the church of many 
Because the work was “good” 


the church. He felt that it was really creat- 
ing many of the diseases which it sought to 
cure, and worse than that, it was introduc- 
ing into religion foreign factors from ab- 
normal psychology and _ pathology. The 
church has its peculiar work to do, which it 
must not neglect, since no other agency can 
perform it. 

In the annual election for president, Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad of Park Street Church suc- 
ceeded Mr. F. G. Cook. Mr. Cook and Rey. 


| A. P. Fitch of Mount Vernon Church were 


chosen delegates to the New England Con- 
gress. The musical features of the meeting 
were in charge of William McEwan of Glas- 
gow, one of Dr. Chapman’s corps. In the 
open discussion of the evening's theme, Dr. 
H. S. Pomeroy, Dr. Gordon, Dr. A. W. 
Vernon, Secretary William Shaw, Prof. 
H. W. Magoun and others took part. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of the Outlook was among the 
guests. 
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FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


party of six will 


| be given a ticket to Europe absolutely free of charge. 


Write EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Apply at once. 


UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— $175- 
E Experienced management. Other tours at higher 

Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Egypt and much of 


HOLY LAND Europe. Eleventh 


Oriental Tour. April to_July, ideal season. 
Vine accommodations. ALS 2 Sd Tates—$500 
to $650. Rey. Ray ALLEN, chester, N. Y. 


cost. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


| words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
| Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
| “care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for — 


unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Summer Cottage for Sale. $675. Bargain. Nearly 
Furnished. Kight rooms. Two lots. Water in 
house. Water in sight from every room. On Connecticut 
shore. Address D. A. Crocker, Pine Grove, Niantic, Ct. 


Wanted, a woman who would like to pursue some 


studies in a first-class boarding-school, in return for — 


assistance in office and about school. Apply to * Schol- 
arship,” 5, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Christian home for invalids, seven miles from 
Boston, resident physician, best of care and every Com- 
fort. Exceptional location, high land and good air. Best 
of references. Address Home, 51, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, homes in the rural districts of New England, 
where boys between 12 and 15 may receive for a longer 
or shorter period a home, clothes, and schooling in re- 
turn for what help they can give. Address W. M. S., 
Room 43, 43 Hawkins Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a Protestant woman from 40 to 50 years 
old to help in common housework in a New Hampshire 
Christian family of three adults. No washing, a good 
home if deserving. House has modern improvements. 
Address Helper, 4, care The Congregationalist. Boston. 


Old U.S. Postage Stamps Wanted. Look up 
those old letters in garret or trunk, dated prior to 1872. 
Bundle the envelopes up, leaving stamps attached to en- 
tire envelopes. Mail to usand receive cash offer. Some 


worth 10 cents to $10 each. Federal Stamp Co., Astoria, 


Ore. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
renee Vacancies constantly oceurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are pire to do good work. 
ae for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


For Sale, at a great sacrifice, 20 acres of wonderfully 
fertile land and three town lots, with a good eight-room 
house, American town of Columbia, Cuba. Good mar- 
kets, ideal climate, no rheumatism, asthma or catarrh. 
Ideal winter home, or independent living for industrious 
man. Particulars by Rey. W. A. Evans, Plainfield, Il. 
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_ Facts and Features of Church Work  Ghareoal Purifies 


President’s Day at Georgetown, Mass. 


In the summer of 1905 we prepared a 
study of President Roosevelt which resulted 
ultimately in our first “President's Day.” 
The last Sunday in October of that year was 
the President’s birthday. At the morning 
service I preached on The Sacredness of the 
Presidency. In the evening four papers 
were read by members of the congregation: 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Ancestry: A Review 
of His Book, “The Strenuous Life’: A 
Review of His “American Ideals”; Theodore 
Roosevelt as a Historian. This program 
proved enjoyable. 

Deciding then to make this an annual 
event, the following October, 1906, our Pres- 
ident’s Day was in honor of George Wash- 
ington. The program was carried out in a 
Similar manner. All the Protestant churches 
in town were in the evening union service. 
The John Adams program of this year has 
met with like success. 

Each year I have arranged an exhibition 
of pictures that I have been ten years col- 
lecting from many sources. At our John 
Adams day I had over 300 illustrations. 
The program was sent to Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams of Boston, great-grandson of John 
Adams, and he commends our President's 
Day method as a “very interesting course of 
commemorations, of the most useful and in- 
forming character.” Wik.” Low. 


Goes Back East 


The Twin Cities are contributing a highly 
valued minister to the church at Orange, 
Mass., when Dr. E. S. Pressey leaves in 
February. He came to St. Paul twelve 
years ago from Brooklyn, having graduated 
at Williams and Union. During this long 
pastorate Dr. Pressey has rebuilt a house of 
worship at St. Anthony Park and made his 
church influential in the part of the city 
where the State Agricultural School is 
located. The attractions of the “old sod,” 
if we may use that phrase about New Eng- 
land, draws him away from the West. He 
carries with him the hearty respect and love 
of the Minnesota churches and brethren. 

|e ans 


Material Changes in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Congregationalism has reached 
the stage of rebuilding or remodeling her 
church edifices. The first cheap buildings 
must give place to more substantial and 
commodious structures. Four years ago 
Pilgrim Chureh of Oklahoma City, which 
has outstripped the others in growth, set 
the pace by replacing her little frame build- 
ing with a commodious one of gray pressed 
brick, costing $15,000. The past year El 
Reno, Lawton, Guthrie and Enid have re- 
modeled and beautified property, the two 
former also erecting new parsonages. Har- 
rison Avenue of Oklahoma City and Vinita 
are both replacing their first cheap homes 
with modern brick buildings costing about 
$7,000 each. Pond Creek has moved her 
house from the outskirts to a more central 
site and remodeled it. ¢. G. M. 


Developing Successful Vespers 


Rey. W. H. Spence of Rutland, Vt., has 
apparently solved the problem of “How to 
reach the masses” in his Sunday afternoon 
vesper services, without in any degree secu- 
larizing the day or hiding the cross of Christ 
behind worldly attractions. The church 


mL 


. a 
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auditorium, accommodating 1,200 people, and 
the largest place of worship in the city, is 


filled, the audience having steadily increased | | 7 
And In Its Purest Form Has Long 


from the first. A large number of the at- 
tendants are men and women who have no 
ehurch relations. 

What has drawn these people to the house 
of God? First, the music. 
tet, with a chorus, render the hymns and 
anthems. An orchestra has also been added, 
and this combination, with the church organ, 
leads some uncommon congregational singing. 


Then the preaching is evangelical, prac- | 


tical, warm-hearted. The pastor's talks have 
been messages for ordinary people. They 
are aimed at the heart, rather than the head. 
The whole service is brief, hopeful, inspiring. 

Third comes the advertising. The services 


A gifted quar- | 


are featured in the daily newspapers’ adver- | 


tising space. Whatever may be the eccle- 
siastical theory about this method, men of 
the world regard it as an up-to-date plan 
and read the announcements and find their 
way to the church, It is a modern illustra- 
tion of Paul’s method, confessed in his state- 
ment, “Being crafty I caught you with 
guile.” F. E. Davison. 


Every Child a Church Stockholder 


First Church, Springfield, Mo., has, by a 
heroic effort, squared its deficit and met the 
New Year with good cheer. Last January 
every pupil in its Sunday school was given 
a bunch of the weekly church envelopes and 
invited to make a systematic weekly pledge 
to the church. All the Sunday school reve- 


nues, though accounted for by the school 
treasurer, were turned over to the church 
treasury. As an offset, the school was in- 


vited to draw upon the church treasury for ’ 


all its current expenses. When the church 
came to its regular benevolences, the school 
shared in them by means of special envel- 
opes. The result was cheering, not only in 
benevolence results, but the church treasury 
realized a considerable sum above expenses 
from the school’s weekly offerings. Better, 
every child in the Sunday school became a 
stockholder in the church. They have no 
thought of going back to the old plan. The 
school is no longer esteemed “the children’s 
ehurch,’’ and they will do better next year. 
Ss. T. K. 


From Pastorate to Lecture Field 


Rey. Charles E. Stowe, after a. successful 
seyen years’ pastorate at Bridgewater, Mass., 
has decided to devote himself to lecturing 
and literary work. A host of pastoral and 
personal friends regret his withdrawal from 
the active ministry, though recognizing his 
qualifications for the new field. The weekly 
calendars of the church have contained many 
choice poems from his pen, and his sermons 
and addresses possess a charm of diction 
which many seek and few secure. The 
church accepted his resignation with regret. 
Beautifully located in an old and yet thriv- 
ing New England village, in which is the 
State Normal School, this church occupies 
an important position, demanding wise, 
strong and tactful leadership. E. N. H. 
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| a trial package by mail, free. 
| Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
| Mich. 


Any Breath 


Been Known As the Greatest 
Gas Absorber. 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize almost 
any odor and render it sweet and pure. A 
panful in a foul cellar will absorb deadly 
fumes, for charcoal absorbs one hundred 
times its volume in gas. 

The ancients knew the value of charcoal 
and administered it in cases of illness, espe- 
cially pertaining to the stomach. In Eng- 
land today charcoal poultices are used for 
ulcers, boils, etce., while some physicians in 
Europe claim to cure many skin diseases by 


covering the afflicted skin with charcoal 
powder. 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into the 


mouth and transfer foul odors at once into 
oxygen, absorb noxious gases and acids and 
when swallowed mix with the digestive 
juices and stop gas making, fermentation and 
decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control bene- 
ficially bowel action and stop diarrhea and 
constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when char- 
coal js used. There are no ifs or ands about 
Don't take our word for it, 
Ask your 
druggist or physician, or better still, look up 
charcoal in your encyclopedia. The beauty 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that the 
highest pharmaceutical expert knowledge ob- 
tainable has been used to prepare a lozenge 
that will give to man the best form of char- 
coal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. Two 
or three after meals and at bedtime sweeten 
the breath, stop decay of teeth, aid the diges- 
tive apparatus and promote perfect bowel 
action. They enrich the supply of oxygen to 
the system and thereby revivify the blood 
and nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold every- 
where in vast quantities, thus they must 
have merit. Every druggist carries them, 
price twenty-five cents per box, or send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
Address F. A. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given toall Funeral, Crema- 


tion and Cemetery arrangements. a 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 5 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 


 HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorder received.—‘‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeated in 1894, I 899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 


Son, 


157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. Add Druggists or KE, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman 8St., N. Y¥. 
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A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 
In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 


earnestness which ought to be of real help to_ 


every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 


48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards. 


48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


PURITANISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 
settled by the Puritan and the South by 
the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 
the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
the South, were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 
author traces the characteristics of the 
Puritans down even to the Civil War, and 
accounts for the heroism shown on both 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
‘difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 
the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


I50 pages. 75 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘‘Daybreak in Turkey” especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes, His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the ¢élosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and. the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 


DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
8% inches length, 53% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
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Lincoln Memorial Sunday 
February 7, 1909 


1909 marks the One Hundredth Birthday Anniversary 
of our martyred President. The American Missionary 
Association calls upon pastors of churches, officers of Sun- 
day schools and other similar societies to keep 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Of the Birth of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


An appeal to the youth of the country to contribute to 
the work of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION as a Lincoln Memorial Offering is made in the name 
of the Association and comes with the emphasis of 
patriotism. 

The work of this Association is the carrying out of the 
life-work of President Lincoln. It is completing the task 
for which he died. He was born among the southern 
mountains in an humble mountain cabin, and a consid- 
erable work of the American Missionary Association is 
carried on for these mountain people. 

His Emancipation Proclamation freed 4,000,000 Negroes, 
and among these and their descendants the Association has 
planted schools, shops and churches. 

His interest in the Christian treatment of the Indian is 
a matter of history, and here again the Association has 
carried out his plans in Christian institutions and missions 
among these prairie people. 

The appeal for a Lincoln Memorial Offering comes with 
great emphasis to Grand Army Posts, Daughters of the 
Revolution and similar patriotic organizations this One 
Hundredth Anniversary of his birth. 

Will you not take a share in the Lincoln Memorial 
Offering by sending a check to Treas. H. W. HUBBARD, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


A GREAT PATRIOTIC APPEAL 
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Words of Lincoln 


“Tecould not imagine anything better fitted for its purpose, 
so fresh, real, sincere, sympathetic.’—PROF. JAMES DENNEY? y 
Glasgow, Scotland. - 


Steps Christward 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A short, stimulating, practical book 
for all who want to live in the strength 
and according to the standards of 
Christ. It deals with The Start, The 
Foes, Helps by the Way, The Way- 
marks, The Rewards, Wayside Minis- 
tries, The Guide and the Goal. 
Pastors, Sunday school teachers and 
parents find it helpful in bringing 
young people to a decision and in 
showing them the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Christian life. It is espe- 
cially adapted to use in connection 
with seasons of deepened religious 
interest. 


Students’ edition, stiff paper covers 


Thirty Cents net, postpaid 
Bound in Cloth, 75 Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


“ These are not merely essays nor goody sermonettes, but 
talks fresh, sometimes even racy, without losing dignity, and 
full of illustrations so familiar that one is not aware what 
deep truths are being taught until a more serious word is 
said.’—PRoF. A. R. MERRIAM, Hartford, Conn. 
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“It is the best sort of history, for it reproduces the spirit of the 
time and of the man.”—Wew York Christian Advocate. 
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LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By Henry C. Whitney 
Edited by Marion Mills Miller 


Ll,.—Lincoln the President 


Ln two volumes: I—Lincoln the Citizen. 


The author was a friend and legal associate of Lincoln. The work has an 
intimate note and presents a favorable and faithful view of Lincoln’s character. 

A very complete and concise history of the Civil War is presented in the second 
volume. This shows the connection of the President with the generals and their 
campaigns and with administrative departments. The work is to be highly com- 
mended as the most compact and complete Life of Lincoln yet issued at a 
moderate price. t 
Two portraits. 
Two volumes, boxed, net, $2.50. 
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A Complete Guide to Devotion. New and Priceless Help to 
Spiritual Life. Invaluable to Christians everywhere. 
Give aid to persons of all ages wishing to take part in 
Prayer in Public, also Prayer Meetings, Special Occa- 
sions, Young People’s societies, Family Prayers, Prayers 
in Sickness, it Sunday Schools, Prayers for Children, 
etc.; also the Prayers of Eminent Christians. Cloth 
binding, gold stamps. Postpaid to any address for $1.00. 


M.E. Munson, Pub.,77 Bible House, New York 


uae . - Features : 

NO EQUAL FOR RAPID TOPICAL BIBLE STUDY. 
Gipsy Smith says, ‘It is worth its weightin gold.’’ 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, ‘“‘It is a marvelous Bible."’ 
Bishop Vincent, ** No minister can do without it."’ 
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JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


FACTS 
WHICH OCCASION AND WARRANT IT 


Fact I. Congregational Churches are committed to missionary work in all parts of 
the world. This means responsibility already accepted. 


Fact If. Congregational missionary work has had no enlargement whatever for the 
last fifteen years, while there has been good growth in every other way. 


Fact IIIf. Certain of the Congregational Missionary Societies have been obliged to 
incur debts in order to maintain work already in hand. 


Fact IV. Congregationalists as a body have. adopted an excellent Apportionment 
Plan,‘ which calls for $2,000,000 yearly from living donors for the work of all seven 
Missionary Societies. 


Fact V. To get this Apportionment Plan wisely and effectively in operation among 
Congregational Churches it is of first importance that all the Missionary Societies should 
be free from debt. 


Fact VI. With all debts extinguished a thorough working of the Apportionment 
Plan is the best insurance against any more debt by any Missionary Society in the future. 


HENCE THE CAMPAIGN 


In view of these facts the Joint Missionary Campaign has been undertaken. 

First the American Board, the Congregational Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association joined forces to provide for their aggregate debts. Then 
the scope of the campaign was enlarged by setting out to raise a fund nearly twice the 
total debts of the three Societies, that the other four Societies, the Church Building Society, 
the Education Society, the Sunday School and Publishing Society and the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, might participate and a strong send off be given to the Apportionment 
Plan by all seven Societies together. 


AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


The opening of the Campaign at St. Johnsbury, Vt., was highly gratifying. Attendance 
large. The morning meeting especially successful with 22 churches represented. Definite 
steps taken for working the Apportionment Plan. Such a meeting at 200 Congregational 
centers would be worth the whole effort of tiie Campaign. 

The afternoon meeting with nearly 400 present was pronounced most inspiring. 

The evening session, after the supper, was marked by interest both deep and tender, 
taking on the tone of a revival meeting. 

Reports by the Financial Committee of subscriptions received will be given on this 
page, the first probably next week. 
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Event and Comment 


Features of this Number 


LINCOLN AND THE BLACK MAN, a study of his influence today by 
Principal Booker T. Washington, LL.D. 

THE UNFULFILLED IDEALS OF LINCOLN, as a Southern Educator 
grasps them, Pres. S. C. Mitchell. 

LINCOLN’S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, London. 

THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Lauriston Bullard. 

SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF LINCOLN’S CAREER, Ella Gilbert Ives. 

A LETTER OF LINCOLN TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 

LINCOLN’S LIKENESS TO CHRIST, Prof. Kelly Miller, in The Ameri- 
can Missionary. 

Portraits, editorial estimates, and other Lincoln material. 


THE CHAPMAN CAMPAIGN IN BOSTON. 

THE ‘‘TOGETHER”’ CAMPAIGN. 

DR. VERNON INSTALLED AT HARVARD CHURCH, BROOKLINE. 
TWO NEW ANDOVER PROFESSORS. i 


The One Theme : 

It is doubtful whether any one subject besides the gospel 
has ever claimed the attention of the pulpits of this country 
to the extent that Abraham Lincoln will receive it next 
Sunday. At the rooms in Boston of the American Mission- 
ary Association, the society which seeks to establish in the 
South the principles for which Lincoln stood, between four 
and five hundred requests have been received from ministers 
during the last fortnight for material on which to base 
sermons concerning Lincoln. Weeks ago the daily and 
weekly journals began to bristle with articles relating to 
this centenary. It will be the theme in many a public school 
as well as in the churches and Sunday schools, while in a 
multitude of homes parents will embrace the opportunity 
to exalt the man whose sterling virtues the rising generation 
needs to imitate. We have sought in this numer to make 
a special contribution to the interest and value of the anni- 
versary. The articles represent varying points of view, and 
the note of appreciation is marked in all. Over against 
Booker T. Washington’s tribute to the work Abraham Lincoln 
did for the black race we place a no less sincere offering of 
praise, on the part of one who represents the progressive 
Southern whites, President S. C. Mitchell. The English 
estimate of Lincoln appears in Mr. Gibbon’s article, while 
other contributions, quotations and editorial comment help 
to make this a noteworthy Lincoln number. 


A Revival of Christian Living 

_ One of the most commendable features of the Boston 
campaign now under way is the emphasis being put upon 
righteousness of life. From the start, Dr. Chapman has 
insisted that straight, clean conduct on the part of religious 
people has more effect upon the outside world than preach- 
ing and singing, powerful as those agencies are. The antag- 
onism which some persons cherish toward revival movements 
is largely based upon the impression that the arousing of 
the emotions is often unaccompanied by a far-reaching 
change in behavior. But the Chapman gospel drives straight 
home to the believer the duty of acting like a Christian at 
home, in business, on the street, when the great meetings 
are over, as well as when they are exerting their uplifting 
influence. In other words, the ethical note is pronounced. 
Were it not, the already awakened moral conscience of the 


people of this country would rise in revolt. 


From Ethics to Religion 

It would not be fair, however, to say that the ultimate 
objective in this campaign is to improve men’s morals. As 
insistently as did Finney and Moody do evangelists today 
dwell upon the paramount duty of seeking forgiveness of 
sin and deliverance from sin through Christ, and of forming 
a new relation through him to the heavenly Father. But 
here, again, the evangelists are close to the life of our time, 
as we interpret it. When papers of the type of the Wall 
Street Journal say that morality breaks down when it is 
not buttressed by the safeguards and incentives of religion, 
it means that throughout the nation there is growing appre- 
ciation of the fact that man does not live by bread alone, 
that he must have communion with the eternal, that he 
must avail himself of spiritual forces not only in order to 
live a decent life, but to satisfy the unquenchable thirst of 
his heart. Not in Boston only, today, but in multitudes 
of other places throughout the land men are ready to take 
the step from a life of greater or lesser conformity to moral 
standards, to a life thrilled and ennobled by personal devotion 
to Jesus Christ. — 


The Quiet Hour 

Nothing is more noticeable in the evangelistic meetings 
now in progress in Boston than the ready interest of church 
members, men and women, and their desire that the move- 
ment may be a success. This readiness to give time and 
attention and to receive direction is one of the chief assets 
of the movement. But the direction which it needs first 
and most of all is toward individuality of effort. The spirit 
of the crowd can seldom be anything more than an inspira- 
tion to plan and act by- one’s self. It is quite true that men 
are moved in the crowd to consider and decide for Christ. 
And so far the presence of Christian people—where, as often 
happens, they are not crowding out others who are more in 
need than they—may be a help in creating the right atmos- 
phere. But the first call is for individual witness bearing. 
The most helpful hour of Christian effort may well be that 
in which we each sit down apart and alone and face our 
own individual responsibility. Who is there to whom we 
owe testimony? With whom have we quarreled, so that the 
declared or suppressed strife is a hindrance to the cause of 
Christ? How shall we know opportunity? How can we be 
more joyful, upright, considerate, helpful in the world, re- 
flecting the character of Christ? Whom can we reach with 
the message? The hours of public gathering mean much to 
the common effort for the good of all. But the hours of 
individual, solitary communion, consideration and_self- 
giving mean most of all. : 


Signs of Returning Sanity in Congress 

Stimulated by the rant of Senator Tillman and loose talk 
of irritable congressmen who have presumed on their position 
as party leaders, less conspicuous men have seized their 
opportunity to attack President Roosevelt with billingsgate 
offensive to all classes of decent citizens. One of the most 
disgraceful speeches ever made in the House of Representa- 
tives was by Mr. Willett of New York. Although he was 
not suppressed till he had practically finished his tirade, his 
fellow-members were so ashamed of it that a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider it, and reported that “his 
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remarks concerning the President are not justified by any 
considerations of the constitutional duties or powers of the 
House; that they transcend proper limits of criticism in 
debate; that they are destructive of that courtesy, respect 
and dignity which ought to be preserved, and that they ought 
not to remain in the permanent official record of the pro- 
ceedings in the House.” On the recommendation of the 
committee, the House voted almost unanimously that the 
speech be stricken from the records. Another insulting 
attack on President-elect Taft, Senator Lodge, President 
Obaldia of Panama and others was made by Representative 
Rainey of Illinois, which occupied an hour and a half. He 
was rebuked by Mr. Kusterman of Wisconsin and by Mr. 


Stevens of Minnesota, who said it was “extremely regrettable 


that any member of this House feels called upon to rise in 
his place and slander the ruler of a friendly republic and 
defame the Administration of his own Government.” Mr. 
Willett wrote to the committee pleading that “freedom of 
speech has always been held so sacred” that to expunge his 
speech from the record would “establish a precedent ex- 
tremely dangerous.” The enemies of the President probably 
eould do nothing better calculated to produce a reaction in 
his favor than to let loose this flood of wholesale and reckless 
abuse. It may be that when the air in Congress has been 
fumigated, a clearer understanding will emerge of what is 
meant among civilized people by freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 


Protecting the Children 

“Tt seems,” said Miss Jane Addams at the Fifth Annual 
Conference of the National Child Labor Committee in Chi- 
cago last week, “that our Government concerns itself more 
with canned meats and fisheries than it does with the things 
that have to do with real life.” This demand for national 
responsibility for the well-being of the child was the keynote 
of the conference and its accompanying popular meetings. 
“There is the same stigma in child labor that there is in 
slavery, polygamy or any other national obliquity. The time 
has come to act on behalf of the child, and those who see 
must dominate those who fear to move,” said one of the 
speakers. “Do you realize that one in every twenty children 
between the ages of ten and sixteen is working in a factory 
or a coal mine—deprived of the advantages that are the right 
of every child, and forced in many instances to associate with 
vile and evil companions?’ asked Isaac N. Seligman. The 
urgency of the conditions, the need of Government action 
and, specifically, the demand for the establishment of a 
Federal children’s bureau were the themes of the speakers. 
In Washington, a little later, met the conference on the de- 
pendent children of the United States; called by President 
Roosevelt. Here, also, the necessity for Federal interference 
and control formed the theme of the discussions. A bill for 
the establishment of a children’s bureau will be introduced 
into Congress at the first opportunity, and the President 
promised to recommend its adoption in a special message. 
The bureau “would investigate questions of infant mortality, 
the birth rate, physical degeneration, juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile courts, desertion, illegitimacy, employment of 
children in dangerous occupations and all legislation bear- 
ing on health, efficiency, character and training of children.” 
To co-operate in this study the formation of a national com- 
mittee or society was advocated. The questions raised at 
these conferences are of the first importance and should 
have the careful attention of Congress and of all good 
citizens. 


A New Compact at Emmanuel Church 
The last number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal gontains a letter from four prominent physicians of 
Boston, Drs. James G. Mumford, Joel E. Goldthwait, Richard 
©. Cabot, and Joseph Pratt, saying: “Dr. Worcester realizes 
the wisdom of discontinuing any semblance of a clinic. To 
emphasize this he had discontinued all medical examinations 
at the church and abolished the former medical staff. He 
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does not intend to treat disease. He simply stands ready 
to assist in the moral and spiritual re-education of any 
person whom a physician asks him to see.” In view of this 
step by the rector of Emmanuel, these physicians are ready 


to lend their name and influence to the Emmanuel moye-. 


ment with the understanding that they do not approve the 
treating of any one who is not actually and constantly the 
patient of some physician. “The physician must be in con- 
trol throughout.” This is an excellent illustration of the 


kind of co-operation between physicians and ministers which 


we believe will be the best and most abiding fruitage of the 
present situation. It does seem altogether possible and de- 
sirable for ministers of the intelligence of Drs. Worcester 


.and McComb and physicians of the standing of Drs. Gold- 


thwait and Cabot to form the kind of alliance which now 
seems to have been worked out satisfactorily at Emmanuel 
Church. Not many ministers, we believe, are going to be 
deluded with the notion that they can independently treat 
disease; but there ought to come as a result of the agitation 
of the last year or two a better understanding between the 
ministerial and the medical professions in many a commu- 
nity. The ministers ought to proceed with their own peculiar 
work for nervous sufferers in such a way as will meet the 
approbation of physicians; while, on the other hand, they 
will come to recognize more generally the assistance which 
ministers, by virtue of their supposedly firm grip on God and 
on the spiritual forces of the universe, can render to a cer- 
tain type of physical and nervous sufferers. We hail this 
new agreement at Emmanuel as an important forward step 
in this general movement. 


The Kentucky Decision on Church Union 

The full text of the decision of the Kentucky Supreme 
Court in the case of the union between the Presbyterian and 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches exactly contradicts the 
Associated Press despatches on which our comment of last 
week was founded. The court rules unanimously against 
the decision of the lower court and affirms the power of the 
church courts to form a union. The Cumberland assembly 
and presbyteries did not exceed their authority, and the 
union under the laws of Kentucky, as of the other states in 
which the matter has been brought to issue, is legally valid 
and secure. Judge Barker, who wrote the opinion and who 
is himself, we are informed, a member of the “Christian” 
body, took the broadest view of the matters at issue. “The 
question,” he said, “whether or not the various families of 
the Presbyterian faith must remain ever separated, although 
the causes which originally divided them have disappeared 
in the light of modern theological evolution, is one which 
must give solicitude to all who have the advancement of 
civilization at heart.” Our satisfaction in this decision is 
all the keener for the disappointment of the first reports. It 
confirms a natural reunion of related Christians, giving 
them control of the property which has been dedicated to 
God for their use. And it helps to clear the way, not in 
Kentucky only, but in the whole country, for the rising tide 
of popular desire for the union of Christians of all names. 


Signs of Progress toward Church Union 

Usually when Episcopalians talk of the union of Chris- 
tians in one body they speak of it as reunion. They regard 
all who profess to be Christians who do not belong to the 
organizations of which they claim to be a part as lost, 
strayed schismatics, and their idea of union is the recovering 
of these erring ones to their fold. With that attitude most 
non-Episcopal Christians have little practical concern. The 
Churchman has a deeper and broader view of the meaning 
of Christian fellowship. Two of its recent quotations are 
so significant that we transcribe them in part as evidence of 
a possible common ground on which disciples of Christ of 


different denominations can stand in one organic life. The 


first is from an ordination sermon by an Episcopal clergy- 
man of Louisville, Ky. He cited an instance of “a congrega- 
tion of our separated brethren” in a small town where there 


| 
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is comparatively no wealth, who “gave more to the cause of 
missions in the year than all the congregations’ of this 
Church of ours in this whole diocese together. ‘So-called 
Christian men’? My fellow-Churchmen, let us pause soberly 
a moment to think what they must call us.” He said that 
in any practical steps toward reunion they must begin “by 
endeavoring to see our points of disagreement as well as 
agreement, not distortedly, but in due proportion; by putting 
essentials first and non-essentials, or less essentials, after, 
or not at all; surely by entering into every Christian way 
and work we can, not with ‘so-called Christian men,’ but 
truly our brethren and often exemplars in Christ.” Such 
speech as this is not only Episcopalian but Christian, and 
contains an appeal to which “separated brethren” cannot 
close their ears. 


An English Larger Outlook 

The second quotation in the Churchman is from the 
New Year letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury. . While 
it is mainly concerned with the affairs of the Anglican 
Church, it is alive with a sense of the necessity of adapting 
the life of the Church to present conditions, it speaks not 
less of what may be found of advantage without than within 
that body. The Archbishop says: “We have a great deal to 
learn . . . in range and in elasticity of public worship, in 
manifold ways of teaching and of learning sacred things, 
in the development and management of Sunday schools, in 
the training and the superannuation of the clergy, in possi- 
bilities of effective work and fellowship with those who 
belong to other communions than our own, in the great 
problems involved in the control of ecclesiastical finance... . 
Placid contentment with our accustomed way of doing things 
sometimes accompanies a curious forgetfulness that the con- 
ditions are now quite other than those in which ‘the one 
good custom’ had its wise beginning long ago.” To these 
words may appropriately be added an extract from an ad- 
dress by the Anglican bishop of Bombay, a fearless critic of 
the failure of that Church to solve the problem of reunion. 
Speaking of the obstacles raised by the state establishment 
of the English Church in the way of real unity among Chris- 
tians, he points out what disestablishment would cost in the 
destruction of parochial organizations and loss of income to 
the clergy, in “renunciation of spiritual privileges and de- 
lights.” “But,” he says, “this would be a savor of death 
unto life. I repeat solemnly—I believe that in order to do 
anything like this you in England must lose much of what 
you eall your Church life. This losing of it is the only way 
to save it. You have the Lord’s warning.” When the fore- 
most leaders in the Episcopal Church take thus openly the 
unselfish and Christian view, real signs appear of progress 
toward union. 


The Cuban Republic 

Within an hour of his participation in the ceremony by 
which General Gomez became president of the Cuban re- 
public Governor-General Magoon was on board the United 
States battleship Maine, on his way to Washington. -Some 
three thousand United States troops remain in the island, 
to be withdrawn as transportation can be provided. With 
few exceptions our citizens will join heartily in the words 
with which President Roosevelt saluted the President and 
Congress of Cuba: “Upon the occasion of this final act, I 
desire to reiterate to you the sincere friendship and good 
wishes of the United States and our most earnest hopes for 
the stability and success of your government. Our fondest 
hope is that you may enjoy the blessing of peace, prosperity, 
justice and orderly liberty, and that the friendship which 
has existed between the republic of the United States and 
the republic of Cuba may continue for all time to come.” 
The withdrawal of the United States leaves the Cuban re- 
public in good financial condition, with something over 
$3,000,000 in free assets. The financial condition of the 
island is further safeguarded by the public declaration by 
Governor Magoon that the obligations hitherto assumed by 
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Cuba were neither to be repudiated nor increased, except as 
already provided for by the Provisional Government. A 
special limitation was added in the official interpretation 
of the Cuban Constitution, in which, in the name of the 
United States, Governor Magoon declared that it was beyond 
the power of Cuba to decree further rewards to the survivors 
of the revolutions against Spain. In these and other respects 
the sovereignty of the island is limited, its government re- 
mains within our sphere of influence. We still require 
peace, sanitation, stability and order in the island, and must 
sincerely hope that this requirement will be met in the right 
spirit and not involve us further in the internal affairs of 
the island. 


The Future of Cuba 

In Cuba there are race problems certain to grow more 
dificult of adjustment, and personal ambitions which will 
be hard to curb. President Gomez holds office by the unani- 
mous vote of an electoral college modeled upon our own 
system. But that unanimity is not the indication of a 
stable political combination. President Gomez has shown 
himself hitherto an agitator of the Latin-American type, not 
always scrupulous in the means he has employed. It was 
he who led the movement which overthrew President Palma 
and made our second intervention necessary. It is not a 
favorable sign of his disposition toward constitutional gov- 
ernment that one of the first acts of his administration was 
the dismissal of the head of the Chief of the Secret Police, 
and the appointment in his place of Arnauto, former editor 
of a seditious paper in Havana and a notorious hater of 
Americans. This appointment was followed by the resigna- 
tion of the most of the officers of the police force and can- 
celled on the energetic remonstrance of Vice-President 
Zayas, under threat of resignation. But President and Vice- 
President have apparently quarreled merely over the distri- 
bution of the spoils, and other wholesale removals in the 
public service threaten an administration of the personal 
and selfish type which has made Spanish-American political 
life a scandal in the world. Such a beginning portends a 
political rather than a business administration, the neglect 
of measures of sanitation and local improvement completed 
or begun, a factional spirit in politics, business insecurity, 
financial disorder and the final inevitable exercise by the 
United States of its responsibility of insuring good govern- 
ment to the island. Governor Magoon’s declarations mean 
exactly what they say. We are ready to make allowances 
for a wide difference of methods and manners, but we mean 
to insist upon.a certain measure of governmental honesty 
and efficiency. If President Gomez convinces the more con- 
servative people and property owners of the island that his 
administration is capable of good and honest government, 
in the interest of the whole island and not merely of his own 
personal ambition, the second Cuban republic will be stable 
and permanent. The Cuban President and people have had 
their warning from a past experience. 


The Congo State 


One of the decisions of the Government, which Secretary 
Root gave to the public just before resigning, was that by 
which our assent is refused to the act of the Belgian par- 
liament assuming the sovereignty of the Congo State until 
assurances are provided in regard to the rights of the natives, 
the freedom of trade and the protection of missionaries in 
their work. In this the United States supports the position 
of the British foreign office.. It is not easy to get at the 
facts of the case, but there can be no doubt, we believe, that 
much if not most of what is charged against King Leopold’s 
government is true and, if true, only to be mentioned among 
the satanic cruelties of which humanity has been guilty. 
There have been from time to time official efforts to discredit 
testimony by missionaries which has proved inconvenient 
for the Belgian authorities. _Two new cases of prosecution 
we hear of, one of Dr. Morrison and the other of Dr. Shep- 
herd, a Negro. Here is a picture by the latter of a scene 
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in a Congo village through which a punitive expedition of 
the government had passed; Dr. Shepherd’s companion was 
a Negro soldier in the Belgian service. 

“On returning to the camp, we crossed a young woman, 
shot in the back of the head; one hand was cut away. I 
asked why, and Mulunba N’Cusa explained that they always 
cut off the right hand to give to the state on their return. 

“Gan you not show me some of the hands?’ I asked. 

“So he conducted us to a framework~of sticks, under 
which was burning a slow fire, and there they were, the right 
hands—I counted them, eighty-one in all.” 

We certainly cannot indorse the delivery of these mil- 


lions of Africans, for whom we have incurred international. 


responsibility, to such taskmasters and destroyers without 
assurance that civilization and not barbarous exploitation 
and devastation shall be the end of the government endeavor. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Not quite half a century has passed since the tragic death 
of Lincoln changed the face of history, alike for the North 
and the South. It must have seemed at that moment that 
the cup of misery for the South was already full. Four 
years of war had desolated its homes and killed its sons in 
battle and hospital. But other years of suffering remained 
when the yoke of military and political bondage lay heavy 
on the necks of the survivors, and the hard task ot rebuilding 
shattered fortunes was embittered by conditions of intolerable 
misgovernment. Why is it, we may ask, that by common 
cousent of students of that unhappy time many if not most 
of the mistakes of reconstruction are seen as direct or in- 
direct consequences of the death of Lincoln? What light 
does that belief throw upon his character, the place of leader- 
ship he had attained among his own people and the influence 
he would have obtained among those who so recently had been 
his enemies? The answer will throw light on the unexampled 
achievement of a life which began in a pioneer’s hovel, 
passed through poverty to power and came at last to fame 
and honor as wide as the world. For the most striking ele- 
ment of the Lincoln story since his martyrdom is that 
legend and apotheosis have grown along with such a search- 
ing out of trivial facts of life experience as has been devoted 
to no other man in the history of the world by his own con- 
temporaries. Scrutinized in that full and exacting light, 
the man is found to be more, not less a hero. There is little 
in his life that needs apology. There is a sense of adequacy 
in all conditions and for all tasks and a discovery of great- 
ness more and more manifest from the first days of his life 
to the last. 

Nothing is more significant or characteristic in Lincoln’s 
eareer than his lawyer-like habit of going straight to the 
heart of every question as it arose. He had an orderly mind, 
a power, instinctive and cultivated, of grasping the propor- 
tionate values of fact and principle. In ordinary life and 
with reference to every-day affairs we call this common sense. 
and often find ourselyes humorously remarking what an 
uncommon quality it is. We all know people who are neither 
learned nor deep nor subtle, who yet are wise counsellors 


and successful in their own affairs because they see each. 


question as it arises by the clear light of reason in its true 
proportions and relations. This common sense, raised to its 
highest power and applied to the greatest questions, Lincoln 
had in its perfection. It made him a great lawyer but not 
always a successful advocate. He wanted the eternal justice, 
which finds its expression and makes its claim even in petty 
things, upon his side before he could throw himself into a 
plea. He was single but not narrow minded. He could hold 
back a great desire and work lest it should hinder a greater. 

The world thinks of Lincoln as the great emancipator. 
So he was; but he declared, and meant every word of the 
declaration, that his sole purpose was to save the Union, 
whether with or without slavery. Few men saw him passion- 
ately angry or listened to his stinging invective aimed at 
themselves. But one who did, and lived to honor his memory 


“who had been their masters. 


“his fellows. 
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and confess the fault, received the full force of that rare 
anger because by an official order he had given the death 
blow to slavery in one of the border states. 

This firm grasp of the purpose and order of the tasks 
which Lincoln had set for himself prevented him from 
attempting the impossible or the untimely. It would, in 
the judgment of those who have studied the situation at the 
time of his death, have enabled him as leader of the vic- 
torious Union to sift out of the theories and passions of the 
day the measures which were essential for the healing of 
the wounds of war and the reconstruction of state govern- 
ments on a basis which would have secured the future of 
the former slaves without putting them in power over those 
There are fragments of his 
note-making for such a reconstruction which show the 
direction in which his mind was working. He might have 
made enemies of his radical supporters in Congress. There 
might have followed a war like that which embittered the 
term of his successor; but it could never have been fought 
on the plane of bitter hatreds on which that war was waged. 
And in the end he would have put the seal of his large-minded 
clarity of thought on the action of the Government and the 
life of the South. For the South knew soon enough, but 
also, alas! too late, that in him it had lost its kindest and 
most powerful friend. 

Lincoln was never a recluse. In spite of his constitu- 
tional melancholy he lived and worked in association with 
Always we find him in a companionship or a 
group. He understood men by the force of a sympathy 
which was like a revealing glass for the souls of men. If a 
man said that Lincoln did not understand him, he thereby 
only revealed his own misunderstanding. Most of all, men 
and women in need and sorrow felt the healing power of 
that sympathetic heart, upon which weighed not merely the 
agony of his own people, but also the sorrows of his enemies. 
Men of this type are driven to religion by their own need 
of help, for they give far more than they receive. Brought 
up in a community where there was no church, repelled by 
the hard dogmatism of the frontier preaching, from the Bible 
which he knew better than any other book and from the 
needs and experiences of his own soul’s solitude he learned 
the religion of confidence in God. So, in the lonely elevation 
of his great office and amid the long disappointments and 
delays of his work, he had a refuge and learned still deeper 
lessons of sympathetic understanding. 

In this school, also, he learned patience. The pathetic 
story of his search for a competent leader of his armies, 
the record of his dealings with the members of his cabinet 
and the leaders of public opinion in Congress, press, pulpit 
and platform is a wonder of forbearing patience. So long as 
a man was of service to the cause, he might trespass far 
upon Lincoln’s forbearance. The sacrifice of his own methods 
seemed a small price to pay for the efficiency he sought. And 
yet the marvel of it is that in the long view it was never 
Lincoln’s dignity that suffers. There was an unconscious 
light and strength of self-possession which restrained men 
in his presence. For all the difference in their breeding and 
their manners, it was as impossible tc be impertinent to 
Lincoln as to Washington. The power lay always in his 
hands. His patience was that of a strong man who sees the 
end from the beginning, and having undertaken a work will 
not complain of its delays and annoyances. 

Out of these qualities of insight, clarity of thought, 
sympathy and patience grew the masterfulness which im- 
presses every student of Lincoln’s life. Wherever he appears, — 
almost without exception, we feel that he is the largest and 
strongest figure on the stage. He is the athlete who wrestles 
down all comers in his obscure and uncouth villages. He is 
the total abstainer in an age of drinking habits. He is eap- 
tain of his reckless company of neighbors in the Indian war. 
He is the leader of the court circuit, the prince of story- 
tellers, the astutest of politicians, with an uncanny skill in 
forecasting results and foreseeing changes. He takes into 
his cabinet, on the eve of a great conflict, the strong men 
who were his rivals for the Presidency, and who each believe 
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that they will be the real power behind his name and person. 
In a little while they have become his clerks and trusted 
subordinates, accustomed to take his will as law. 

uno We have only to think what might haye happened if this 
masterfulness had failed—if Seward had written foreign 
dispatches without supervision and Stanton had been dictator 
without appeal in war and Chase had controlled the question 
of slavery. Any one of them would almost certainly have 
wrecked the cause of the Union, involved us in foreign war, 
broken the spirit of the army in its defeats, raised up friends 
for slavery all along the border and through the North. 
Lincoln was master, and to his deliberate, patient sagacity 
we owe it that the North was held together to battle for the 
restoration of the Union and as a means to that great end 
to support a final removal of the reproach and canker of 
slavery. 

Conditions never repeat themselves exactly; but the spirit 
that deals with new and strange conditions is always the 
same. We are not without great leaders today, and there 
will be no lack of opportunities for public service in the days 
of change which are upon us. It is well that we are called 
to consider at this distance of time and at this stage of the 
nation’s history the events of Lincoln’s career. We may 
learn from him what he learned from the inward teaching 
of his soul and from the work of his own predecessors. We 
need men who put right above self-interest and their own 
wineing pride, who are masterful and yet pitiful and sym- 
pathetic, who have the insight for great moral and social 
aims—the energy to work and the patience to resist dis- 
couragement. God calls: his instruments in his own way. 
It is for us to live so that we shall recognize God’s messengers 
when they appear, give them our aid and in our smaller place 
live as they live and share their tasks. It is for us, as 
Americans, inheritors of the great traditions of the fore- 
fathers, fellow-countrymen of Washington and Lincoln, to 
be dedicated to the great tasks of the Republic which they 
founded and saved. 


Help Your Own Denomination 


The appeal to give to our national benevolent societies 
is no new thing. But a call to help our denomination is so 
new that the campaign now under way to put all our churches 
in shape to do their common business is likely to be half 
over before the rank and file of Congregationalists know 
anything about it. Turn to the announcement facing the 
first reading page of The Congregationalist this week and 
study it. This means that all our societies are taking hold 
together to lift themselves out of debt and then to work 
together. The call is to all the churches to unite in one 
work and to all the members to take some part in it. 

It is plain enough that our denomination has been lag- 
ging behind others in recent years. We have not kept the 
prestige in home or foreign fields of which we have been 
justly proud. In our own land we have left untilled new 
fields waiting already too long for our work. In other lands 
we have surrendered one mission after another, and are still 
looking around for some organization ,to which we can hand 
over work in which we have invested precious human lives 
and a great deal of labor and money. Are Congregation- 
alists ready to abandon schools, colleges, hospitals, churches 
which they have established to regenerate races and 
kingdoms? 

We are not doing this folly because we are helpless or 
stingy or indifferent, but because the majority of our mem- 
bers are ignorant. They don’t know the business into which 
they have entered as partners. Many of them would do 
their part willingly if they knew what was expected of 
them, but they are taking no pains to know it. Worse than 
that, many of those who do know are taking no pains to 
tell their fellows. We have many ministers, especially on 
home mission fields, who know that they want help, but who 
don’t know and don’t tell their people how to be helpers of 

the denomination. Congregationalism has always meant to 
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them a prop to lean against rather than a banner to carry 
at the head of an advancing column. Other ministers are 
content if their churches are able to stand on their own 
feet, and are tired of appeals to help the denomination to 
do its work. 

The object of this campaign for the Apportionment Plan 
is to change these conditions, to get all the people to know 
what they can do for the denomination and to do it now. 
If each one who reads this editorial and the announcement 
to which it refers will get some one else to read them, that 
will be doing something for the denomination. We fre- 
quently receive letters of inquiry, and sometimes are visited 
by persons who have spent money and time to come to our 
office to get information which is given every week in the 
columns of The Congregationalist, but they never think of 
subseribing for it. 

If each one who can will go to the meetings carried on 
by this campaign when they are held in his neighborhood, 
and will persuade some one else to go, the Congregational 
body will get new life into its veins and arteries, its soul 
will awake and it will be doing again for the Kingdom of 
God what its worthiest men and women of former days have 
prayed and labored that the churches of their love and choice 
might do. 


The Gospel and Primitive American 
Conditions 


The religious motive les deep in our colonial history. 
The new world was to be the refuge and home of the perse- 
cuted, the opportunity of the missionary. Pennsylvania, for 
example, was sown thick with the fragments of European 
Christian experiment. Georgia was a philanthropic enter- 
prise. One of the many beginnings of Florida was a colony 
of refuge for the persecuted Huguenots of France. When 
the migration westward from the Atlantic coast began, the 
preacher and the priest were even beforehand with the school- 
master. The story of that Western settlement can never be 
fully written. It can never be fairly written unless place 
is given in it for those pioneers of the faith who bore wit- 
ness, planted churches, endured hardships and left their 
monument in Christian villages across the continent from 
sea to sea. There was, for instance, to take a well-known 
name, a famous Methodist preacher and organizer, Rev. 
Peter Cartwright, who once ran as a Democratic candidate 
for Congress against Abraham Lincoln and was beaten by @ 
large majority. Cartwright worked in the Middle West for 
seventy years, beginning to preach soon after his conversion 
at sixteen. He baptized 12,000 persons, preached 15,000 ser- 
mons and left 129 descendants alive at his death. There 
were many such as he, “backwoods preachers” and pastors, 
to whom the primitive life of the frontier owed a debt which 
it gladly acknowledged in respect and support after its kind. 

We have seen the frontier fade out, as the whole country 
has been occupied. It is now, we say, in Alaska, if any- 


where. But that is a superficial view. The primitive con- 


ditions of our own New England ancestry, which we study 


with curious and romantic interest in books and museums, 
exist today, with far narrower outlook and smaller hope, in 
the mountains of the Middle South. One of the by-products 
of slavery, that body of people crowded back into the hills 
from the plantation lands, still lives in log huts, spins and 
weaves its own garments, repeats the old ballads of England 
which have dropped out of the popular mind in their ancient 
home, takes its religion in the old ways of the backwoods 
and too often cherishes the long-enduring family feuds of 
the middle ages. From these people came a hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers of the Union. They are the purest strain 
of Anglo-Saxon blood on the continent. They have shown 
capacity, and need only education to take their place as one 
of the sources of strength for the whole country. 

It would be well if our Cotigregational churches might 
oftener remember the large part which the pioneers of New 
England took in this*conquest of the continent. Many of 
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heroic endeavor. 
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the churches so planted slipped away from us through the 
ill omened “Plan of Union” alliance with the Presbyterians. 
The real harvest of that early sowing is far larger than 
present statistics show. But what remains is the fruit of 
The bands of missionaries who went out 


from our seminaries to Iowa, Kansas and other states, the 


settlers who made Ohio strong, the pioneers, like Marcus 
Whitman, who went alone, should not be forgotten in our 


churches. 


Nor should we forget the large contributors to our 
national life, who owed their moral training to the church 
Think what the 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” meant to the training of 
character and purpose in the childhood of Abraham Lincoln! 


or to Christian literature: 


among them were these Christian classics. 
of such books, we fear, is smaller nowadays in what remain 
of these primitive homes. 
why we should do our part to give to every backward race 
and home the opportunity of the spoken word. 


6 February 1909 


The proportion 


All the more reason, therefore, 


Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 7-13. The Growing King- 
dom—The Gospel and Primitive American 


Conditions. 


Tsa. 49: 7-13; 52: 7-9. Its historical influence in the forma- 


and Far West. 
Bible and. 


There were few books in these primitive homes, but chief 


Get busy in the real business of the Chris- 
tian life. 


It’s the life that wins more than the 
voice, and yet the voice is a part of the life. 


Why make it too hard? ‘The natural 
thing for one who has a Master whom he 
admires and trusts is to want to induce 
other men to accept the same mastership. 


The British Museum has completed 150 
years since its public opening, Jan, 15, 1759. 
Its librarian estimates that it contains more 
than three and one-half millions of printed 
volumes, and its shelves are forty-eight miles 
long. 


Everybody but the Russian officials will 
be glad that Rudowitz is not to be returned. 
Russia must reform her trial methods before 
she can depend on receiving the benefit of 
the doubt in criminal cases of her exiled 
children. 


Gomez is just now a presidential name to 
the southward. There is President Gomez 
of Cuba and President Gomez of Venezuela. 
Much depends upon their personal character 
and official acts in our neighborly relations 
of the next few years. 


Although 1908 was a year of depression 
on business, the annual report of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist shows that the aggregate 
value of farm animals in the United States 
increased $137,000,000. With such growth, 
prosperity cannot be permanently declining. 


At Mount Auburn cemetery last year 
there were 243 cremations and 379 inter- 
ments. At Forest Hills cemetery there were 
274 cremations. The records of these two 
cemeteries near Boston show that the incin- 
eration of human bodies is steadily growing 
in favor. 


Mr. Taft is on familiar ground at Pan- 
ama. We hope he will come back safely 
and bring back with him a restful assurance 
either that the plan adopted is the best pos- 
sible, or that a better can be substituted. 
We want to hear the end of fault finding in 
regard to the big work. 


A layman, Alderman Hdwards, who has 
been a Sunday school teacher in Birmingham, 
England, more than fifty-five years, has a 
library of, four tons of expository and theo- 
logical books, and has the manuscripts of 
2,000 lessons which he has prepared, classi- 
fied and indexed. How many ministers have 
materials which evidence so great labor as 
this? 


The use of part of the Yosemite National 
Park for a storage reservoir for water can 


Editorial In Brief 


only be justified if San Francisco is limited 
to this one source of supply. That has not, 
however, been proved and is authoritatively 
denied. The attempt to injure the great 
park for the mere saving of dollars to the 
city should have no countenance from the 
officials of the whole people of the United 
States. 


A bill is before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature to forbid publishing in the newspapers 
financial advertisements which are paid for 
and which appear as editorial opinions or 
contributed articles. The bill ought to pass. 
Space in newspapers may legitimately be 
sold for advertisements. But the temptation 
is strong to sell for money, not only space, 
but the papers themselves, their editors and 
owners; and not a few are deceived thereby. 


That was an amusing summary of national 
traits which Bishop Chavasse. of Liverpool, 
England, gave in a speech to his own people 
recently. ‘The Englishman,” he said, “loves 
the Bible and beer, the Scotsman keeps the 
Sabbath and everything else he can lay hands 
on, the Welshman prays on his knees on 
Sundays and on his neighbors on week days, 
and the Irishman never knows what he 
wants and is never satisfied until he gets it.” 


Is benzoate of soda good to eat? Dr. 
Wiley tells us it is not, a Government 
board asserts that it is harmless in small 
quantities. We hope Dr. Wiley, whom we 
consider a brave and honest man, will not 
leave the Government service on this issue. 
And we hope that it will be insisted on that 
we shall know exactly what we are buying 
and eating. That is the gist of the whole 
matter. Then we can eat benzoate or refuse 
it as we think our health requires. 


Do you enjoy praying? Rev. J. H. Jowett 


lately asked that question ef a large congre- ~ 


gation, saying that a vast number of Chris- 
tians approached the time of prayer almost 
with reluctance. He said one reason is that 
many jhaye become so accustomed to the 
phraseology in which they express their 
prayers that they use words without think- 
ing of their meaning. ‘‘When prayer be- 
comes thoughtless it becomes forceless, and 
when it becomes forceless it just limps along 
in idle familiarity.” 


Dr. Gordon believes in the Congregational 
laymen and made known his belief at the 
installation of Dr. Vernon last week. 
also expressed his indebtedness to his own 
laymen who are somewhat more conserva- 
tive in theological opinion than he is re- 
puted to be. So if there are other liberal 
ministers surrounded by conservative men 
in the pews, let them also learn restraint in 
speech, and seek to apprehend the laymen’s 
point of view. Perfect agreement, of course, 


tion of new Western states. 
Today’s Christian frontier. 
White opportunity. Abraham Lincoln as a Christian patriot. 
“(Literature furnished by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and Congregational Home Missionary Society.) 


He 


The Pilgrim type in the Middle 
The Mountain 


will not come, and it is probably good for 
both parties that it does not; but Dr. Gor- 
don thinks that if pastor and layman are 
united on six points out of ten, things ought 
to go fairly well in the parish. 


The decision of Police Commissioner 
O’Meara that the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers of America cannot ask for money 
on the public streets of Boston seems to be 
the only safe position. Many other organiza- 
tions are asking for the same privilege, and 
the charities are worthy for which many of 
them are working. The public authorities 
cannot be expected to take the responsibility 
of deciding that some deserve to be granted 
this privilege while others which the com- 
munity approves do not deserve it. If, as is 
suggested, the legislature is to be appealed 
to, no doubt other charitable societies, hos- 
pitals and rescue missions will also press 
their claims. 


A correspondent of the London Christian 
World offers an explanation of the statement 
that only one Congregationalist has been 
a President of the United States. He says 
that New England and the states mainly 
peopled by emigrants from it are the strong- 
holds of Congregationalism. Most of these 
states are safe for one party, while candi- 
dates for the Presidency are usually chosen 
from ‘doubtful’ states. Massachusetts, for 
instance, with sixteen electoral votes is cer- 
tain to go Republican, therefore no Massa- 
chusetts man has been nominated for the 
Presidency since 1824. The correspondent’s 
explanation is valid; but when he says that 
“there has been no New England President 
since the election of John Quincy Adams in 
1824,” he forgets that Franklin Pierce, a 
Democrat of New Hampshire, was elected in 
1852. ; 


Not all the interesting phases of life in 
the Andover of other years were presented 
even in that charming volume, by Mrs. Rob- 
bins, ‘Old Andover Days.” 'The town and 
the group of educational institutions there 
constitute a treasure house from which 
writers will continue to draw from time to 
time. One, of the best brief characteriza- 
tions of the Andover of other years appears 
in the New England Magazine for January, 
from the pen of Henry Austin Kittredge, a 
former student at Phillips, but now a resi- 
dent of Boston. He has made a vivid por- 
traiture of old Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, who 
ruled Phillips Academy from 1837 to 1871, 
and he tells how many of the sons of the 
institution have distinguished themselves in 
their various pursuits. Now that the trus- 
tees of the institution are seeking to raise 
several hundred thousand dollars to improve 
the property acquired from the Seminary, 
such an article as this is timely. 
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Lincoln and the Black Man 


His Example an Incitement to the Race Today 


[Booker Taliaferro Washington, born in 
Virginia about fifty years ago, graduated 
from Hampton Institute in 1875. He taught 
at this school until chosen by the state 
authorities to the principalship of Tuske- 
gee Institute, which he has organized and 
made both famous and successful. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from Harvard in 
1896, and of LL.D. from Dartmouth in 
1901. He has written several books, of 
which “Up from Slavery,” the story of his 
own life, is perhaps best known.—EpIrors. ] 


The name of Lincoln first became known 
to me under peculiar circumstances. Dur- 
ing the Civil War I was living with my 
mother on a remote plantation in the south- 
west corner of Virginia. Although the war 
was going on all around us, we seldom saw 
any of the soldiers either on the Federal or 
the Confederate side, but we heard the 
rumors of the war and occasionally felt the 
pressure of it. I remember distinctly seeing 
“Young Masser Billy” brought home dead 
from a battle near Culpepper, Va., ‘‘killed 
by Marse Linkum’s soldiers.” The sights 
and scenes that accompanied the bringing 
home and the burial of his body made a 
deep impression on my mind. 

One morning sometime afterwards while I 
was lying sleeping on a bundle of rags in 
one corner of the kitchen, I was awakened 
before the break of day by seeing my mother 
bending over me and by hearing her pray 
that Abraham Lincoln and his soldiers might 
be successful and that she and I might some 
day be free. Thus it was that I heard the 
name of Lincoln in two very different con- 


Drawn by L. Hollis 


By Booker T. Washington, LL. D. 


Tuskegee, Ala. 


nections, and under circumstances that I 
never forgot. 

The name of Lincoln, which I first learned 
under the circumstances I have referred to, 
always inspired me with a peculiar rever- 
ence which has not ceased with years since 
then. I do not think a year has gone by 
from that time until the present day that 
has not helped to emphasize in my mind the 


significance of this great man and his work. 


SLAVERY HARMFUL TO ALL THE PEOPLE 


There was a time when I felt very bitter 
because of the wrongs which I felt the peo- 
ple of my race had suffered during slavery. 
I looked upon Lincoln as a special friend 
and emancipator of my race. But as I read 
deeper in the life of this man, I saw that 
the reason that led him to oppose slavery 
was not interest in any one class or race of 
people, but rather his interest in humanity. 
Lincoln saw that slavery was an injury to 
the South as it was an injury to the North; 
that it was perhaps a greater injury to the 
white man than it was to the black man. 
He saw that aside from its direct and posi- 
tive injury it was a vast moral evil. He saw 
that the same arguments that were advanced 
for enslaving one class of people could be 
just as well advanced for enslaving some 
other portion of the people. In his second 
debate with Douglas, he said: ; 

“Those arguments that are made that the 
inferior race are to be treated with as much 
allowance as they are capable of enjoying; 
that as much is to be done for them as 
condition will allow, what are these 
They are arguments that kings 


their 
arguments? 


LINCOLN ENTERING RICHMOND, APRIL 3, 1865 


have made for enslaving the people in all 
ages of the world. You will find that all 
the arguments in favor of king-craft were of 
this class; they always bestrode the necks 
of the people, not that they wanted to do it, 
but because the people were better off for 
being ridden. That is their argument, and 
this argument of the judge is the same old 
serpent that says you work and I eat; you 
toil and I will enjoy the fruits of it. Turn 
it whatever way you will—whether it come 
from the mouth of a king, an excuse for en- 
slaving the men of another race, it is all the 
same old serpent, and I hold that course of 
argumentation that is made for the purpose 
of convincing the public mind that we should 
not care about this, should be granted, it 
does not stop with the Negro. I should like 
to know if taking this old Declaration of In- 
dependence, which declares that all men are 
equal upon principle, and making exceptions 
to it, where will it stop? If one man says 
it does not mean a Negro, why not another 
say it does not mean some other man? If 
that declaration is not the truth, let us get 
the statute book, in which we find it, and 
tear it out!’ 

The signing of the emancipation procla- 
mation was a great event, and yet it was 
but the symbol of another, still greater and 
more momentous. The same pen that gave 
freedom to four million African slaves 
struck the shackles from the souls of twenty- 
seven million free men. In any country, 
regardless of what its laws say, where peo- 
ple act upon the principle that the disad- 
vantage of one man is the good of another, 
there slavery exists. Wherever in any coun- 


Courtesy of Chas. E. Goodspeed, Boston 
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try the people feel and act upon the prin- 
ciple that the happiness of all is dependent 
upon the welfare of the weakest, there free- 
dom exists. 

In abolishing slavery Lincoln proclaimed 
the fact that, even in the case of the bhum- 
blest and weakest of mankind; the welfare 
of each is the good of ajl. In re-establishing 
in this country the principle that, at bottom, 
the interest of humanity and the individual 
are one, be freed men’s souls from spiritual 
bondage; he freed them to mutual helpful- 
ness. Henceforth, no man of any race, 
either in the North or in the South, need 
feel constrained to fear or hate his brother. 


THE INSPIRATION OF HIS STRUGGLES 


The Negro and all the people of this coun- 
try owe a debt of gratitude to Lincoln, not 
merely for what he did to abolish physical 
slavery, but for what he did to give us mora] 
freedom. But aside from what Lincoln did 
for this country, all men, no matter of what 
race or nation, a debt of gratitude to 
him, not merely for what he did as President 
of the United States, but what he did as a 


owe 


man. In his struggle upward from poverty 
and ignorance to a position of usefulness 


and power, he gave the world an example 
of what obscure and disadvantaged men can 
do. In fighting his battles against poverty 
and obscurity he has fought the battle of 
every other individual and race that is down 
and is struggling to get up. In raising him- 
self he has raised somewhat the level of 
humanity. Today throughout the world be- 
cause Lincoln lived, struggled and triumphed 
every boy who is in ignorance and in pov- 
erty, who is despised or discouraged, holds 
his head a little higher, his heart beats a 
little faster and his ambition to do some- 
thing and be something -is a little stronger 
because Lincoln blazed the way. 

In speaking to members of my race in 
different parts of the country, I have some- 
times tried to stimulate and encourage them 
by calling attention to what I sometimes 
refer to as “the advantages of their disad- 
vantages.” I sometimes tel] them, for in- 
stance, that as long as slavery was to exist 
in this country, I am glad-that I was at one 
time a slave. As long as slavery has been 
the lot of so many other members of my 
race, I am glad to have shared it and to 
have known what the experience was. 

Lincoln, who met misfortune with serenity, 
who bore with patience the criticisms alike 
of enemies and friends, who turned aside 
calumny with a smile, and waged a great war 
without bitterness, is to my mind the highest 
example of the inspiration there is in identi- 
fying one’s self with a great and serious 
problem. 

There is a kind of education and a kind 
of discipline which does not touch the mind 
so much as it does the heart. It does not 
give us a positive knowledge, but it broadens 
our sympathies, it enables us to enter into 
the feelings and understand the struggles, 
the difficulties and the aspirations of people 
other and different from ourselves. In en- 
abling us to understand men, it aids us to 
help them. This is the kind of education 
that Abraham Lincoln gained from the strug- 
gles of his early life and from the difficulties 
and perplexities of the great Civil War. It 
is the kind of education that an individual 
or a race is likely to get only in strpggle 
and in difficulty. 

The Negro race, like other races, is meet- 
ing difficulties and is getting its education 
from the struggle with them. In the effort 
to complete the work of emancipation which 
Lincoln began we must still make Lincoln 
our example and our Jeader; we must, as he 
did, learn to convert our disadvantages into 
advantages and make of our difficulties a 
moral discipline. 
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THE NEGBRO'S SPLENDID CHANCE 


In his struggle to rise from slavery the 
Negro is fighting, not merely his own battle, 
but the battle of humanity; but in order to 
win in this struggle my race must, like Lin- 
coln, have the courage to refuse to hate 
others because it is misunderstood or. abused. 
We must remember that no one can degrade 
us except ourselves, and that if we are 
worthy no influence can defeat us. Like 
other races, we will often meet difficulties, 
often be sorely tried and tempted, but we 
must keep in mind that freedom, in the 
broadest and highest sense, has never been 
a bequest, it has been a conquest. In the 
final test the success of any race will be in 
proportion to the service that it renders to 
the world. In the long run. the badge of 
service is the badge of sovereignty- 

In the old songs of freedom which were 


A Letter of Lincoln to a 
Bereaved Mother 


Exzcutive Mansion, Wasuixcrox, Nov. 21, 1364 


To Mrs, 


Dear Madam: I have been shown in 
the files of the War Department a state- 
ment of the Adjutant-General of Mlassa- 
chusetts that you ate the mother of five 
sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief, of a 
loss so overwhelming. But I cannot te- 
frain from tendering to you the consola- 
tion that may be found in the thanks of 
the Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 


Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
AvraHAM Lincoun. 


Bixby, Boston, Mass. 


This letter is quoted by Dr. W. J. Dawson in his 
recently published volume, ‘* The Great English Let- 
ter Writers,’ as an example of one of the finest to 
be found in any literature. He declares that he can 
never read it without emotion. Concerning it also 
Richard Watson Gilder says in the current Cextury, 
* It moves the hearts of generation after generation.” 


sung by the slaves upon the plantations be- 
fore the war the freedom referred to was 
that which comes with death, and puts an 
end forever to labor. When the war broke 
out these freedom songs were sung with 
greater enthusiasm by the slaves, and the 
words came to have for them a more literal 
meaning. The slaves no longer dreamed of 
a freedom in a beautiful place on the other 
side of the moon, where there would be no 
work and no sorrow, but they thought of a 
freedom here on earth. In this way it came 
about that they associated the name of their 
Emancipator with the name of their Saviour, 
and Lincoln came to be looked upon as a 
sort of a Messiah. 

While I would not express my own feel- 
ings with regard to Lincoln in just the same 
terms in which some of the old slaves. did, 
yet it seems to me the way I think' of them 
is essentially the same. He is not only the 
Emancipator of my race, but he is also, it 
seems fo me, the great moral leader whose 
life we should seek to imitate. My word to 
my own people upon thé occasion of the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth is this: 


“Tf, Lincoln, living, gave to us physical free- 
dom, let the memory and example of Lincoln, 
dead, preserve to us our spiritual freedom, a 
freedom which constrains us to hate no one and 
permits us to love every one.” 


6 veotiay a 
Principal Fairbairn’s | 
Successor 


The principalship of Mansfield Theolog- 
ica] College at Oxford is in the first rank of 
positions held by English Congregationalists. 
Dr. Fairbairn has held that place since the 


time the college was established. and his 


REV. W. 


B. SELBIE 


great ability as a scholar, teacher and 
preacher has given constantly increasing in- 
fluence to the college in its relations with 
the university and in its service to Congre- 
gationalism. His resignation last summer, 
to take effect next Easter at the age of 
threescore and ten, laid on the college coun- 
cil a difficult task. Prof. George Adam 
Smith. President W. Douglas Mackenzie of 
Hartford, Prof. Edward C. Moore of Har- 
vard and Rey. W. B. Selbie, have been most 
prominently in the minds of the committee 
for several months. Mr. Selbie has been in- 
vited to take the position, and he will prob-_ 
ably accept it. The choice appears to be 
unanimously approved. Mr. Selbie is an 
Oxford graduate and was one of the earliest 
students of Mansfield, where also he was for 
two years a lecturer on the Old Testament. 
He was twelve years the pastor of Highgate 
Congregational Church, London, and then in 
1902 succeeded Dr. Forsythe at Emmanuel 
Church, Cambridge. Many undergraduates 
of the university and students of the two 
women’s colleges, Newnham and Girton, wor- 
ship in Mr. Selbie’s church. Besides his 
pastoral work, he has lectured at Cheshunt, 
a Congregational theological school in Cam- 

bridge, and has edited the British Congrega- 
tionalist for the last nine years, As a theo- 
logian he is a conservative scholar, with Tey- 


- erent and open mind. His teaching, as in- 


dicated by a handbook he has written on 
“The Life and Teaching of Jesus ’’ is 
that there was in him “something greater — 
than our ordinary human nature,” which 
“did not lift him out of the human category.” 
Mr. Selbie regards the Virgin Birth « as an 
open question, and inclines to the primitive 
tradition of a spiritual rather than a phys- 
ical resuscitation of Jesus at his resurrection. 
At forty-six years of age Mr. a} 
most important work of = Mee 


in the land, he will bring to his high 
tact, wisdom, thoughtfulness, very 
learning, unwearied industry, and 
cible attachment to the great verities 
faith.” ae 
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The Unfulfilled Ideals of Lincoln 


Three Goals Dear to His Heart, Yet Unreached 


[Dr. Mitchell has recenily been chosen to 
the presidency of South Carolina University. 
For the last thirteen years he had been 
professor of history in Richmond College and 
this winter is teaching 2t Brown University. 
Be was born in Mississippi in 1864, and 


PRES. S. C. MITCHELL 


married a daughter of the late Dr. J. A. 
Broadus, so well known in Sunday ol 
eireles. Dr. Mitchell is a prominent Baptist. 
and during his residence in Richmond has 
taken active part im civic affairs, being presi- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League of Virzi 
for several years. He was also for a i 
associate editor of the Religiouz Herald.— 
Eprrozs.] 
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I have ofien heard my mother recoun 
the news of the assassination of Lincoln 
received by ber in Memphis, Tenn, w 
the family had been living for many years 
prior to the outbreak of the -war. 


By Samuel C. Mitchell, LL. D. 


President of the University of South Carolina 


that city had been seized by Grant, my 
fathers home became the headquarters of 
landing Federal general, and my 
I eral small children, refugeed 
Just at the close of 


1 struggle, my mother managed to get 


ppi. the 


on of her home. It was a 
event that the report of 
reached Memphis, 
command ordered that 
the city be at once draped in 
g mark of respect to the mem- 
ory oi the slain President. This my mother 
failed, indeed refused, to do, wrought up as 
she was by the harassments of the past four 
years and by the continued absence of my 
fati with Forrest's troops. About two 
oclock that afternoon a Federal officer ap- 
t her door and declared that if the 
: s not put in mourning within a 
certain number of hours it would be con- 
cated. Only in obedience to this stern 
order did my mother consent to tear up an 
s and hang ont a 
rs from the windows above. 
This incident no doubt fairly 3 
general feeling in the South at that time in 
regard to Lincoln. I am happy to record 
that my mother came later to take a different 
view of the character and work of the mar- 
trred President, admiring him for what he 
as j f and understanding how great 
South suffered in his untimely 
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The career of Abraham Lincoln can hardly 
be understood without a knowledge of tie 
structural “Ordinance of 1787,” that swan- 


song of the congress of the old Confedera- 
tion, which forbade slavery in the Northwest 
territory. The path-breaking idea of exclud- 
ing slavery from the national domain be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
originated with Thomas Jefferson, and had 
been embodied by him in his first draft of 
the ordinance for the governance of that 
territory. This wise provision, which would 
have shut up slavery between the mountains 
and the sea in the South Atlantic States and 
caused it naturally to be sloughed off in due 
course of time, was defeated by the vote of 
a single individual. This is perhaps the 
most signal instance of how our country has 
suffered more from the leaders’ lack of abil- 
ity to think straight than from their moral 
obliquity, as Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
say. At any a prohibition of 
slavery from the lands north of the Ohio 
River became effective three years later, 
thanks to the statesmanship of a New Eng- 
land preacher, Manasseh Cutler. 


would 


rate, such 


How decisive were the effects of this lib- 


eral measure! It changed the center of 
gravity in our political system. If the orig- 


inal thirteen states made the Union, 
tainly the Union made these Western states, 
carved as they were out of national terri- 
tory and endowed with statehood by act of 
If the old states were the 
of the American Republic, these new 
monwealths were assuredly the daughters of 
the Nation, bound to it 
filial affection. 


Cer- 


Congress. nothers 


com- 
forever by ties of 
Another important political effect was that 


Northwest attracted by its freedom and 
universal education millions of hardy immi- 


grants from Europe, who in reaching our 
shores felt loyalty only to the American 
Union, not even knowing, perhaps, the 
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names of the several states, much less re- 
garding them as sovereign entities. The 
Illinois country became also a veritable land 
of Canaan to many of the “poor whites” of 
the South, seeking to escape from their joy- 
less lot in the midst of black slaves. In the 
old social order in the South, the mass of 
plain white people were ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of aristocracy 
and African servitude. 

Among the families of poor whites that 
thus sought refuge in the land of promise 
beyond the banks of the Ohio was Lincoln’s, 
destined by that act to furnish in the crisis 
of the Nation’s history a leader who, in his 
own experience, had tested life on both sides 
the line. Out of instincts deeper than rea- 
son, he knew that this Republic could not 
endure half free and half slave. His divinely 
ordered career became naturally the golden 
clasp of the Union. Lincoln’s spiral line of 
ascent from the lowly hut of the unpriv- 
ileged whites in the South through the ex- 
pansive opportunity of the Northwest coun- 
try to the outlook of political unity and 
liberty which he attained epitomizes the 
evolution of the creative century which he 
adorned. Considering, then, the import of 
the famous ordinance prohibiting slavery in 
the Northwest, is there much wonder that 
out of that favored land, dedicated to free- 
dom from the beginning, should spring both 
the civil and military champions of liberty 
and nationality, Lincoln and Grant? 

In this connection it is also worthy of 
note that in the final struggle with slavery 
the Republic called in immediate succession 
to the office of Chief Executive two children 
of the poor white class in the South, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson. Worse 
in some respects than the lot of the African 
slave was the condition of these disadvan- 
taged native Americans. In Lincoln and 
Johnson they had their innings. Helper’s 
“Impending Crisis,” that pathetic cry of an 
insurgent thinker of this class in North Car- 
olina in 1859, was working out its mission 
of democratizing labor, learning and political 
power in all sections of America. 

This solemn and instructive day that 
marks the anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln a century ago should nerve all 
Americans to take up with fresh courage the 
three unfulfilled tasks that engrossed his 
thought, and for which chiefly he would 
have desired to live longer. What were 
these incomplete undertakings of his? 


THE UPLIFTING OF THE WHITES 


First, is the uplifting of the masses of 
plain white people in the South, to whom 
Lincoln belonged. “God must love the com- 
mon people, because he made so many of 
them.” Such a sentence, so full of the milk 
of human kindness, bespeaks his individual 
history as well as betrays his unfaltering 
affection for his kith and kin in their lowly 
estate. Four millions of native American 
stock are skulking yonder in the passes of 
the Appalachian chain, with mental horizons 
no broader than their narrow valleys, and 
all unconscious of social efficiency—‘our 
contemporary ancestors.” In the remote 
rural districts they lead joyless lives upon 
thin patches of soil, or they have been 
swept by the thousand about the newly built 
cotton mill, where child labor brings its 
train of social ills. Proofs abound that 
these people do not lack capacity, but op- 
portunity. The school opens to them the 
door to life. If we love Lincoln, let us 
serve this humble folk, of whose native worth 
he is an inspiring example. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLACKS 


Second, is the training of the Negroes for 
life under conditions of freedom. Slavery 
was only one stage in the continuous process 
of racial adjustment which is going on in 
the South. There was never a greater mis- 
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take than to suppose that the abolition of 
slavery was the end of the Negro problem. 
It is truer to regard emancipation as mark- 
ing the beginning of that problem in its most 
baffling aspects. If Lincoln had lived to 
fill out the span allotted to his contemporary 
in birth, Gladstone, his mightiest achieve- 
ment would probably have been in efforts to 
train these millions of former slaves in the 
basal lessons of responsible life, such as the 
habit of thrift, skill in work, love of home, 
obedience to law, kindly feeling for one’s 
neighbor, and, in a word, character. 

In the alembic of the school, can the 
nature of the Negro be transmuted into the 
character of the citizen? I believe firmly 
that it can. The school must be nicely 
adapted to-this specific. racial purpose. If 
results thus far do not satisfy you, fault is 
to be found, not with the principle or effi- 
cacy of training to attain this end, but 
rather with the kind of school which has 
been used. If the school we inherited from 
the English does not do the work needed for 
the Negro, let us experiment until we find 
the exact discipline that will yield the moral 
results demanded in his case. Human 
nature is too elastic and susceptible to right 
education for me to despair of the Negro’s 
ability to rise in the scale of economic 
efficiency and moral reliability. 

This stern necessity of discovering the best 
method of fitting the Negro for freedom is 
a commanding challenge to the constructive 
energies of modern educators. It is because 
Hampton and Tuskegee have manfully ad- 
dressed themselves to this knotty question 
that they merit the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. If we love Lincoln, let us serve 
the black people whom he set free by moral- 
izing them for the daily duties of life. Uni- 
versal education is a surer test of democracy 
than universal suffrage. According to the 
strict ethics of democracy, quality of citizen- 
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ship is more necessary than equality among 
citizens. Let us energize reason and con- 
science to do their perfect work in every 
American, and politics will take care of 
itself. 


NATIONAL RECONCILIATION 


Thirdly, the task of reconciliation between 
the rent sections of our common country was 
what lay heaviest upon Lincoln’s heart when 
he breathed his last. Greater than his 
genial gift in soothing party friction, greater 
than that rare commingling of strength and 
gentleness in his large nature, greater than 
his homely humor that kept sorrow from 
breaking his tense heart, greater than his 
clear vision of the central issues at stake in 
that juncture of affairs, greater than the 
patience shown in the solitude of his majes- 
tie spirit in that terrible crisis into which 
destiny had thrust him, greater than his 
faith in eternal principles of justice and 
humanity, was his divine spirit of forgive- 
ness. ‘That was the Christ-like touch in 
Lincoln’s life. 

As regards the perpetuity of the Union 
and the freedom of the slaves, Lincoln’s un- 
timely death did not leave his work frag- 
mentary. The main thing that was left 
undone by his sudden death was the fact 
that the North and South remained unrecon- 
ciled. Singularly fitted was he to conduct 
the war; but still rarer ability had he to 
add reconciliation to peace between the two 
sections. This supernal achievement suffered 
shipwreck in his overthrow. Lincoln and 
Lee, unlike in so many respects, and the 
forefront of the opposite sides in that frat- 
ricidal struggle, were yet absolutely one in 
their passionate eagerness to bring about 
reconciliation for their country. If we love 
Lincoln, let us try to serve the cause of 
national conciliation which he cherished as 
dearer than life. 


Lincoln’s Conquest of England 


By Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, London 


[When Mr. Gibbon ‘attended the Portland 
meeting of our National Council in 1901, as 
delegate from Hngland, his charming person- 
ality and his effective platform utterances 
won many friends. He was brought up in 
the Church of England, but became a Non- 
conformist at the age of fifteen. His early 
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pastoral labors were in Wales; in 1885 he 
went to Highgate, North London, and a few 
years later to his present pastorate at Stam- 
ford Hill, a growing suburb northeast of 
London. He is one of the ablest preachers 
in London, and a frequent writer for period- 
icals. His published books have had a large 
circulation.—EDIToRs. ] 


The year 1809 was generous from January 
to December. It gave Poe and Tenny- 
son to literature; Chopin and Mendelssohn 
to mysic; Darwin to science; Gladstone and 
Lincoln to politics. If the history of human- 
ity be at bottom the history of its great 
souls, the immense difference between the 
world as it was in 1809 and as it is today 
is due in-no smal] measure to the words and 
work of the cradle-mates of a hundred years 
ago, now at rest in graves made sacred by 
their dust. 


Earth’s immortalities we know are pre- | 


carious, our laurels are deciduous. We have 
not access to the true amaranth. Tempus 
edax rerum—time’s envious tooth will doubt- 
less nibble at these fames, and perhaps 
wholly devour some. Though one ventures 
to think that something of Tennyson will 
always live, and that the great musicians are 
secure as long as the song of the nightingale 
and the lark hold their place in the ear. 
Till men cease to think Darwin cannot be 
forgotten, though one hopes he will be super- 
seded; and Liberty herself will feed and 
trim the lamp of Lincoln’s fame while rivers 
run to the sea, and shadows move on the 
hills. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENGLISH OPINION 


Lincoln’s capture of England is complete. 
It is so complete that it is hard to realize 
the mental obtuseness and moral obliquity 
of those who in England were ever blind to 
his worth and deaf to his appeal. PEngland 
ought to have recognized this man at sight. 
She of all the nations should have greeted 
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him. But in the fifties and early sixties she 
did not do so. There had been men in Eng- 
land who would have known him at a glance 
as one of the great diocese. 

First among them place Oliver Cromwell, 
“our chief of men,” as Milton called him, 
and the phrase from such a pen is coronation. 
Cromwell, whose circle of culture closely 
coincided with Lincoln, and who had a deep 
inbred melancholy and indulged in strange 
outbursts of horseplay to relieve the tension 
of his soul; he would have recognized a 
fellow-Olympian. The Latin secretary, who 
loved liberty before all things and held it 
cheap at any price, might, like others, have 
demurred to the jests and the stories, but he 
would haye seen the flame above the smoke. 

Of all our kings I can think of no one 
who would have under- 
stood the President ex- 
cept William of Orange. 
Among our politicians 
Wilberforce, of course, 
would have hailed him, 
and equally of course 
Edmund Burke. 

Nor must Johnson be 
overlooked, ‘“‘whose vio- 
lent prejudices against 
our West Indian and 
American settlers ap- 
peared whenever there 
was opportunity.” Says 
Boswell, “When in com- 
pany with some very 
great men at Oxford, 
- his toast was ‘Here’s 
to the next insurrection 
of Negroes in the West 
Indies.”  Assuredly 
Samuel Johnson and 
Abraham Lincoln would 
have “clubbed” well to- 
gether. 

One function of a 
great man is to test and 
probe the soul of his 
time. He goes on his 
way like a living touch- 
stone. He forces orig- 
inal sin in good men to 
the surface, and alas! 
Lincoln came when our 
light was low, and he 
found us out. Our re- 
ligion was timid and 
letter-bound. Evangel- 
icalism was running to 
seed and the new vision 
had not dawned. The 
mass of English people 
were early deceived be- 
cause they were willing 
to be deceived. The 
press was tuned and 
news was doctored. All 
sorts of false signals 
were flown. 

The North meant 
protection, the South 
free trade. With Cobden and Bright openly 
and ardently championing the North, that 
lie ought to have fallen still-born. But it 
had a plausible sound, and besides it prom- 
ised cheap cotton. So it had a vogue. “The 
North means Union, the South Independ- 
ence,’ said the Times, and a liberty-loving 
people believed and cheered that Jie. ‘“‘Slay- 
ery,” said the Saturday Review, “is but a 
surface question in American politics’; 
thereupon multitudes concluded that two 
halves of a great people had gone to war 
about a point of law, and when you looked 
to England for sympathy you found coldness 
and her applause derision. 

Even our greatest were found to be less 
great than we thought, and our best less 
good than they should have been—Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Gladstone, Carlyle! 

In Kingsley’s and Gladstone’s case a bad 
heredity accounts for something. Both came 
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of a slave-owning stock. Ruskin had already 
become an echo of Carlyle. But Carlyle 
himself the worshiper of heroes, the vindi- 
cator of Cromwell, the eloquent denouncer 
of shams, the prophet of righteousness, how 
shall we account for his defection? Well, 
truth must out. The crisis showed that 
Carlyle had taken to cant, even while thun- 
dering against it. “These are but opinions to 
Carlyle,” said his wife to Margaret Fuller. 

The pity of it! A great day of the Lord 
was breaking, and our most prominent 
preacher of truth and earnestness was found 
playing with opinions like a juggler with 
colored balls. 

To him the Negro was a figure of fun. “I 
never thought the rights of Negroes much 
worth discussing in any form.” Quite so; 
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but the Negro was other than he seemed, 
and “Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto 
one of the least,” is a Scripture that cannot 
be broken. Like Gladstone, he repented. 
‘But the opportunity had passed, never to 
recur, and the foolish wounding words 
main. 

Meanwhile the stars in their courses were 
fighting for Lincoln. Events drew on at a 
stride. The two wishes nearest his heart. 
Union and Emancipation, proved to be one 
and the same thing. Policy and principle 
met together, opportunity and duty kissed 
each other. The hour of destiny struck, and 
he heard it as clearly as men hear the noon- 
day gun. He gave the word that made the 
slave free, and the Union indissoluble. 

The work was safe, but the worker was 
within range, and the fatal ally of a lost 
cause fired its cowardly shot. “O Captain, 
my Captain!” But the had not 
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changed sides. “The last enemy that shall 
be abolished is Death.” “Now he belongs 
to the ages.” 

In England today, in the world of 1909, 
few fames stand higher, few names are 
dearer than Lincoln’s. 


Some By-Products of Lincoln’s 
Career 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


In the industrial world a by-product some- 
times proves more remunerative than the 
main one. May it not be true of a great 
career that its collaterals are of more value 
to mankind than its direct issues? What 
Abraham Lincoln did, 
though mighty and far- 
reaching, possibly 
counts for Jess than 
what he was. In the 
atmosphere of his great 
life certain seeds have 
germinated. 

First, a new and sim- 
plified standard of elo- 
quence. When Edward 
Everett, the _ silver- 
tongued, made his or- 
nate address at Gettys- 
burg, and was supple- 
mented by Lincoln in a 
speech of two hundred 
and thirty-six words, 
he was unconsciously 
sounding the knell of 
the old oratory. Lin- 
coln’s colorless style, as 
limpid as clear water, 
was so transparent a 
medium for his thought 
that it attracted no 
attention at the mo- 
ment; but it flows on 
to generations yet un- 
born. In numberless 
schoolrooms, year by 
year, that living spring 


filters into the blood 
and strengthens the 
fiber of countless chil- 
dren, who “highly re- 


solve that this nation, 
under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom 
—and that government 
of the people, by the 
people, for the people, 
shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

When Horace Gree- 
ley, in the New York 
Tribune, addressed to 
Lincoln a_ dictatorial 
demand for an immedi- 
ate emancipation proc- 
lamation, and drew 
out the immortal reply, 
he was an instrument of fate in setting 
afloat upon the sea of time another brief 
document that for lucidity, terseness and 
weight has no parallel, unless in Lincoln’s 
own utterances. If there be those still who 
differ from Lincoln in his policy for “saving 
the Union in the shortest way, under the 
Constitution,” at least there can be none 
who mistake his attitude, impugn his motive, 
question his purpose or deny to his state- 
ment of these, supreme perspicuity and naked 
strength. 

When Mr. Seward, secretary of state, sub- 
mitted to Lincoln models for a closing para- 
graph to the re-elected President’s inaug- 
ural address, he, too, furnished a foil for the 
now famous closing words of that document. 
Yet, such the foolishness of wisdom, that 
contemporaty judgment with a sneer pro- 
“homespun language.” Home- 
thank Heaven, at last a diction that is 


nounced it 


spun! 
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homespun! “Nothing of Europe here”—as 
Lowell said of the man; but something all 
our own, grown in the rich, dark loam of 
the West, where bloom the fairest lilies. 
Homely, audacious, nude, the language of 
this backwoodsman; but the power, the 
pathos, the humor, gripping one as with live 
tentacles, that characterize many of his sen- 
tences! One of them, a campaign document 
in eleven words, illustrates the picturesque 
quality of Lincoln’s every-day speech. In- 
strumental, too, in his re-election was the 
saying, “It is never best to swap horses in 
crossing a stream.” 

This is one of many aphorisms contributed 
by Lincoln to our speech in the making. In 
the use of homely but clean anecdote to 
lodge a truth in the mind, he also worked a 
new vein in American soil, and minted coin 
still current among the people. But Lin- 
coln’s sense of the fitness of things was keen 
and trustworthy. In supreme moments, at 
crises of speech, when his great frame 
seemed to greaten, and his plain face 
glowed with inner light, he rose to 
heights where sublime convictions 
were stated in noble words. 

Lincoln’s colloquial style, spark- 
ling with story, and the severely 
simple diction of his studied speech, 
were the outcome of his dual nature. 
In him extremes met and furnished 
a new type of man. The world had 
neyer seen, has never seen, his like: 
a strangely rude and even gawky 
type of hero, as described by his own 
unflattering pen; one who wouldn’t 
“fix up” to have his picture taken, 
because it wouldn’t be a likeness. 
Lincoln’s exterior is familiar to every 
one. Who has not gazed with awe 
into those cavernous eyes, that more 
and more, as time deepened them, 
withdrew their world gaze and 
looked within for “the one friend 
left down inside’’—an inviolate con- 
science? The time has gone by when 
Lincoln’s uncouth shell could move a 
smile. A Healy, a St. Gaudens, 
have so wrought his soul into paint 
and bronze that the body has ceased 
to be its hiding place and become 
its open window. 

Lincoln set a new valuation on 
the common people. He knew them, 


believed in them, loved them; and 
they “heard him gladly.” When his é 
tragic death had melted the seething bese 


nation in a white heat of love and 
patriotism, it slowly cooled into a 
new crystal—a democracy in deed as 
in name. Henceforth the people bore a new 
status of dignity and power—the people from 
whose bosom their deliverer had sprung. For 
Lincoln freed not only the slave, but his 
owner; not only the black man, but the 
white man, North and South. 

Lincoln took the people into his confidence. 
He set the pace for all would-be-leaders of 
the masses—abreast of the foremost and 
within hearing of the rear. And this near- 
ness, friendliness, comradeship, won the 
hearts of the plain people for all time. 

A new kind of fiction is also growing up. 
The novel of democracy is evolving, and 
Lincoln in “The Crisis” steps upon the stage. 
The short story, too, takes him for its hero, 
and puts in a new setting the shining jewel 
of a character that ages will but polish to 
brighter luster. 

But the Lincoln of novel and of story has 
higher uses yet to serve, in the new na- 
tional drama yet-to-be. It lies in germ in 
Walt Whitman’s sketch of Lincoln’s Death 
—so powerful that a young girl listening to 
it from her teacher’s lips grew faint and 
colorless. 

That the people are being mightily moved 
by this new ideal of. character and conduct 
is evident from the vast multiplication of 
lives and portraits of Lincoln. Trained in- 
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tellects employ the scientific method of re- 
search and analysis. The result is a new 
standard of biography, as honest and sincere 
as the theme it handles. All the material 
for the culminating act of a great tragedy 
is here; nor is it crude material, but selected 
with the skill of a master builder—one too 
near his edifice to shape it into the enduring 
form of verse. Whitman has given us the 


greatest prose yet written on Lincoln’s 
“heroic-eminent life and heroic-eminent 
death.” He saw the potentialities of 


that dramatic figure in its dramatic set 
ting—the august period of the Civil War 
—and he threw down the gauntlet to 
the coming poet. It lies there still, but it 
can afford to bide its time; for, in Whit- 
man’s great words, “Dear to the Muse— 
thrice dear to. Nationalify—to the whole 
human race—precious to this Union—pre- 
cious to Democracy—unspeakably and for- 
ever precious—their first great Martyr 


Chief.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ABOUT 1860 


The Religion of Abraham 
Lincoln 


BY LAURISTON BULLARD 


“T wish to say, deliberately, after reading 
many lives of Lincoln and trying to under- 
stand the history of the Civil War, that in 
my opinion the Union could not have been 
restored without the unseen, but none the 
less real, power that came to the nation 
through Lincoln’s belief in God and confi- 
dence in his moral government of the world.” 

The writer well remembers the tingle of 
surprise with which he read these words for 
the first time. They were spoken by Jacob 
Gould Schurmann, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in an address on Scientific Agnos- 
ticism, delivered on Noy. 13, 1895. Near the 
close of the lecture the speaker drew a con- 
trast between the “two greatest names of 
the nineteenth century, Darwin, the man of 
science, and Lincoln, the man of action,” 
and went on to discuss “the faith that 
thrilled in every drop of Lincoln’s blood.” 

Mrs. Lincoln once said that Mr. Lincoln 
was “not a technical Christian.” In his 
youth he was a student of Thomas Paine, 
Volney and Voltaire. His environment was 
responsible for his early attitude of hostility 
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toward the churches. He was influenced by 
atheist associates upon the one hand and 
upon the other he found himself unable to 
accept the jot and tittle of the elaborate 
creedal statements of which current ortho- 
doxy made religion to consist. When a 
young man he wrote an essay against Chris- 
tianity which a wise friend threw into the 
fire. All his life he had mental reservations 
about the complicated theological systems 
which were debated vigorously around him. 
He never became a member of the church. 
There does not seem to be an instance in alF 

his writings in which the word “Jesus” 
occurs, or any other of the terms commonly 
applied to the Christ. 

3ut Abraham Lincoln, nevertheless, was 
religions to the core, and after one has ex- 
amined the published papers and the various 
biographies of the sixteenth President, he 
indorses the words of Mr. Schurmann. None 
of our Presidents has shown such trust in 
God nor referred so frequently in official 
documents to the yalue of prayer 
and the certainty of the superin- 

; tendence of Providence. 
j The message he sent his dying 
father was that of trust in “a merci- 
) ful Maker, who notes the fall of the 
sparrow and numbers the hairs of 
i our heads,”’ and of confidence in a 
hereafter where there will be “a joy- 
ous meeting with loved ones gone 
before.” His memory was stored 
with Scripture. He consulted and 
quoted the Bible as freely as Black- 
stone. After 1845 it was a rare 
thing for him to make an address” 
without at least one allusion to the 
sacred volume. Long before he was 
President, at the annual meeting 
of the Bible Society in Springfield, 
Ill, Mr. Lincoln made an address 
the purpose of which was to urge 
that a copy of the Bible should be 
placed in every home in the state. 
He assiduously practiced the out- 
ward forms of religion. In Spring- 
field for many years he. was a reg- 
ular attendant at the First Presby- 
terian Church, one of whose pastors 
he later made consul at Glasgow, 
and in Washington he worshiped in 
what is now the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the pastor, 
Rey. Phineas T. Gurley, became his 
personal friend. 

The prayers of the devout in his 
behalf were invoked by Mr. Lincoln 
hundreds of times. In every one of 
the series of addresses which marked 
his journey in 1861 from the old home in 
Illinois to the new one in Washington, at 
Springfield, when he said farewell, at Colum- 
bus, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia and a score of other cities, 
he made pleas for the prayers of the peo- 
ple. To the Evangelical Lutherans, a dep- 
utation from whom called upon him in 
1862, he said: “In taking up the sword 
this government declared that it placed 
its whole dependence upon the favor of God. 
I now, humbly and reverently, in your pres- 
ence, reiterate the acknowledgment of that 
dependence.” Later in the same year he 
concluded a reply to a deputation from all 
the religious denominations of Chicago, 
which had asked him to issue an emancipa- 
tion proclamation thus: “Whatever appears: 
to be God’s will I will do it.” Similar testi- 
monies might be quoted from a large number 
of addresses to religious and other bodies 
and from his letters to individuals. One 
citation from these letters must suffice: upon 
Jan. 5, 1863, he wrote two of his friends, 
“IT am conscious of no desire for my coun- 
try’s welfare that is not in consonance with 
His will, and of no plan upon which we may 
not ask His blessing. 

There is abundant evidence that Mr. Lin- 
coln was a man of prayer. While in the 
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White House it was his habit to spend a 
quiet hour with God each day, and his 
prayers at the times of great national crises 
are well known. Generals Rustling and 
Sickles vouched for the story of his wrestling 
in prayer while the battle of Gettysburg was 
being fought. 

Lincoln outgrew the skepticism which was 
in part a protest against the uncharitable 
narrowness of the dogmatism of the West of 
his boyhood, and he came in time to hold 
views of God which have been disavowed by 
many of the orthodox churchmen of today. 
But he never got to the point where he was 
able to affirm without mental qualification 
the creeds of the churches. Once he said, 
and it is one of the most familiar of his 
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sayings, ‘When any church will inscribe over 
its altars as its sole qualification for mem- 
bership the Saviour’s condensed statement 
of the substance of both law and gospel, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart and soul and mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, that church will I join with 
all my heart and soul.” 

As the war progressed Mr. Lincoln learned 
to lean more and more heavily upon the 
divine arm and to see more and more clearly 
in the unfoldings of events the mysterious 
movements of God, and at length he came to 
think of himself, as we think of him today, 
as an implement in the hands of the Sover- 
eign of the universe. He avowed that be- 
lief in conversation with Rev. Byron Sunder- 
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land, and it is implied in many of his public 
addresses. Out of that confidence in the 
righteousness of the cause of the North as 
the cause of a righteous God, and out of 
his daily companioning. with that’God in 
prayer, came the devotion and vision that 
saved the Nation. 

There were churches in 1865 whose doors 
would have opened for a man who had no 
formulated theological system, but who loved 
and depended upon God, and expressed his 
dependence and love as did Mr. Lincoln, and 
there are a multitude of churches today 
whose doors swing wide for any man whose 
religion is a living reality expressed in 
action and life rather than in the affirmation 
of a theology. 


The Chapman Campaign in Boston 
Aspects of the First Few Days of Effort 


The fight is on. After weeks of agitation and provision, the church forces of Boston have united with the Chapman- 


Alexander corps in an attack upon the city’s indifferent and unchurched. Two dozen outposts and a central base of opera- 


tions describe the scope of the battle area; and among the twenty-five division leaders are eleven Congregationalists. The first 


meetings were held on the evening of Jan. 26 in these outlying 


groups, and the following noon, Dr, Chapman and Mr, Alex- 


ander began the central meetings with a monster mass meeting in Tremont Temple. Up to the time of going to press, the 


interest aroused by the simultaneous method has shown no signs of flagging. The attendance appears to be gradually increas- 


ing, showing in the districts from 600 to 1,200 at the evening services, and at the Tremont Temple meetings overflowing con- 


gregations, 


A Sample Evening Meeting 


If you are fortunate enough to be adorned 
with a press badge, you can shoulder your 
way—in a Christian fashion, of course— 
through the crowds blockading the entrances 
of Tremont Temple, and by a side entrance 
attain fairly easy access to the great audito- 
rium. You thought as you came down 
Tremont Street that a good proportion of 
the inhabitants of Boston were out in the 
cold and the dark, waiting to get in; but 
once inside the brightly lighted auditorium 
you conclude that a pretty big section of 
the population had been forehanded enough 
to arrive early; for there they sit and stand, 
tier after tier, even to the farthest limits of 
_the second gallery, men, women and a few 
children on laps. They are the respectable 
and serious rank and file of the Boston 
churches, who believe that the day of revivals 
has not passed, who cherish tender memories 
of former awakenings. who have come, many 
of them, in a spirit of prayer and remain 
in that spirit. Some of them are deeply 
burdened for others, and they will make it 
known later:in the evening, and not a few, 
too, are troubled about themselves, their 
backsliding, their distance from God, their 
apathy, their sins. It would probably not be 
fair to any large number among the 3,000 
to say that they were there to be amused, 
or even to have their religious sensibilities 
pleasantly touched. 

On the platform the young men—many of 
them beardless boys—of the choir and back 
of them the women singers. To the left sits 
the wonderful pianist, Mr. Harkness, at his 
instrument, with a face of a poet and musi- 
cian; on the right a line of local ministers 
and at the center, General Conrad and Dr. 
Chapman. As to brother Alexander, it is 
hard to pin him down to any one place. He 
bounds with the agility of an athlete from 
his seat to the dais, from which he leads the 
singing, his long arms serving as batons, and 
his friendly, commanding eyes searching out 
the last man in the house who has within his 
breast the slightest trace of a musical en- 
dowment. The songs, old and new, follow 
each other rapidly. Sections of the house 
are in turn asked to sing, and a man in the 


Below we refer to various phases of the work. 


gallery is picked out by Mr, Alexander and 
induced to volunteer as a soloist. When he 
finishes, ‘Wait a minute,” cries Mr. Alex- 
ander, “how long have you been a Chris- 
tian?” ‘Five or six years,” responds the 


man up in the roof of the building. “What 
influence brought you to Christ?” ‘My 
mother’s influence,’’ was the reply. ‘That’s 


it,” said Mr, Alexander, promptly, and in 
the next breath started ‘‘Where is my wan- 
dering boy tonight?” 

It is time for Dr. Chapman to assume con- 
trol. He comes quietly forward, a compactly 
built figure, smooth-shaven face, and the 
lines indicating that he has known by expe- 
rience struggle and sorrow. It is the face 
of a man of determination, who knows just 
what he wants to do and goes about his task 
without any unnecessary preliminaries. To- 
night is the first formal meeting, and he 
speaks of his work as foundation work, tak- 
ing as his text, “As Thy servant was busy 
here and there he was gone, and the King 
said, so shall Thy judgment be.” His main 
point is the desirability of seizing the op- 
portunities for bringing others to Christ that 
are right in our way. He begins with him- 
self, confessing that as a minister he some- 
times lost his chance, and then refers to 
other ministers who have let the opportunity 
slip, and then passes to the chances that 
parents often neglect in their own home, and 
then, to spur his hearers on by instances of 
opportunities quickly seized, cites D. IL. 
Moody's chance car ride with William Rey- 
nolds of Peoria. Other incidents follow, 
some cheering, some in the line of warning; 
but all designed to make Christians feel that 
their one business is to speak a definite word 
for Christ to those about them, and to speak 
it as naturally, sincerely and tactfully as 
possible. Perhaps the most dramatic touch 
in the sermon is the frequent reiteration of 
the phrase, ‘‘so shall Thy judgment be.” 

By nine o’clock the sermon is over; but 
many accept the invitation to remain and 
practice the new gospel songs, while the per- 
sonal workers repair to another hall, there 
to receive more definite instructions concern- 
ing the important work. A couple of hours 
later Dr. Chapman sallies forth, accompanied 
by a few of his helpers, supported by Salva- 


tion Army officers, to hold a meeting in a 
theater on Scollay Square, and there until 
after midnight he and Mr. Alexander preach, 
sing and plead with the wrecks of humanity 
that naturally drift in and out of such a 
resort. 

A sample evening this has been. Multiply 
it by eighteen and one gains some idea of 
one phase of the Chapman Movement. 


A Sample Noon Meeting 


Packed once again to the doors, Tremont 
Temple was last Monday the scene of a 
stirring double session. For two hours the 
big gathering, intent, reverent and never 
restless, remained through the regular noon 
mass meeting and the “Good Cheer Service” 
which preceded. Upon the platform were 
the two commanders, Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
Alexander, surrounded by their staff and the 
local adjutants. The auditorium floor was 
occupied entirely by men. They were eyi- 
dently the substantial laymen of the greater 
city; the mainstay of Boston church life, 
with not a few pastors scattered here and 
there. Many persons held pad and pencil in 
hand for notetaking. In the balconies, oc- 
cupied almost wholly by women, the make-up 
was similar, the loyal churchwomen from 
many districts, many of them just in from 
shopping errands. It was, moreover, a no- 
ticeably mature assembly. 

In the earlier service came the first re- 
ports of the campaign from the outposts. 
Chairman after chairman bore witness to 
the enthusiastic interest of his constituency, 
the swollen attendances and the professed 
conversions, ranging from 150 to 250 at one 
time. Murmurs of a subdued “Amen!” 
greeted the particularly encouraging testi- 
monies. Interrupting these brief speeches 
were selections by the male chorus, four- 
part renderings of a robust harmony. 

Presently Dr. Chapman rose to give 
another of those little cameo sermons, al- 
ready keenly appreciated by these Boston 
audiences. “So he made it again’? was his 
text—and his exposition the story of a life 
made over. He picked out with unerring 
eye the types sitting before him and applied 
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his searching probe to individual failings. 
Several dramatic examples from his own 
experience, a prayer and a low-toned chorus 
of Nearer, My God, to Thee, and the great 
audience was dismissed into the noonday 
life to practice a newly awakened earnestness 
and brotherhood. 


From the Skirmish Lines 


IN MALDEN 


Malden prepared faithfully. The majority 
of the Protestant churches heartily united 
in neighborhood prayer services as well as 
public preparation. The system of the Chap- 
man methods appeals to business men, and 
the substantial citizens of this city are co- 
operating with enthusiasm. ‘The chorus en- 
rolls 3800, which insures about two-thirds 
for duty every night. Sessions are to be held 
in the Center Methodist, the First Congre- 
gational and the First Baptist Church edi- 
fices, these being all near together. Evan- 
gelist Dr. Frank Granstaff goes at his cam- 
paign with all the solidity of a lawyer thor- 
oughly convinced of the righteousness and 
the victory of his case. He has not asked 
for the verdict in haste, but piles up the 
evidence. When the case gets to the jury 
that evidence will be weighed with heart- 
searching. The music is finely led by Mr. 
Owen F. Pugh. Audiences, at this writing, 
are increasing each night. Last Sunday 
afternoon, at a special service attended by 
over 1,200 young people, nearly 200 accepted 
Christ. HENRY J, KILBOURN. 


IN NEWTON 


In the Newton Center group the meetings 
open encouragingly. The evangelist is Rev. 
J. A. Earl, D. D., pastor of Belden Avenue 
Baptist Church, Chicago. He is a forceful 
and earnest preacher, quiet in manner, sim- 
ple and straightforward in his methods. The 
audiences have been composed almost en- 
tirely of Christians so far, and the services 
have been directed toward the deepening of 
the spiritual lifesof the churches. The unity 
and harmony of the co-operating churches 
and pastors, the spirit of earnest and prayer- 
ful expectation on the part of many dis- 
ciples, the cordial welcome to Dr. Earl and 
his message, and the readiness of Christians 
to enter upon definite service, give good 
grounds for confidence in the result of the 
campaign here. The singer accompanying 
Dr. Earl is Mr. Clifton Powers, who leads 
with skill and contagious enthusiasm. 

Epwarp M. NOoyEs. 


IN DORCHESTER 


So far everything ;in the Upham’s Corner 
group is favorable to a great result. Mr, 
Atkinson, a United Presbyterian minister, is 
the evangelist, and the gospel he preaches is 
the common gospel of the every-day pulpit 
without pyrotechnics or abuse. He does not 
spare sin or lethargy, but the love of God 
and the Saviourhood of Jesus Christ is held 
up before men with great power. So far 
audiences have been beyond our hope, they 
were larger the first night than we had ex- 
pected, have held good and grown some. I 
am confident that nowhere have the audi- 
ences been what the newspapers have re- 
ported, but we do not need to have anything 
but just the truth, for the truth is startling 
enough in our city. From the first the peo- 
ple have rallied beyond all hope, and no one 
can believe that where the people are beliey- 
ing and praying, and are as willing to invest 
their money as much as the church people of 
Boston have, that we can have a failure. 
So far as results are concerned, we have 
none to report after only three services, but 
as regards the spirit of the people, we have 
to report only the best and most hopeful 
things. GroRGE LL. Canby. 
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IN EVERETT 


Something that slept long in the heart of 
Dverett, as in every city, is awakening. One 
man said, ‘This reminds me of the Moody 
days—only it’s greater.” The Everett citi- 
zen goes to Tremont Temple at noon, and 
when he reaches home at night the family 
and some neighbor go to the First Methodist 
Church, where he finds himself singing, “He 
will hold me fast,’’ and in scores of cases 
already he has begun to believe it. From 
the first service Dr. O. S. Gray and his 
colleague, soloist C. F. Allen, got the heart 
of their audiences, Mr. Allen by his Chris- 
tian gladness, his power of getting spiritual 
interpretations from the chorus; Dr. Gray 
by his clearness, his appeal to men and the 


Some Chapman Messages 


My definition of a Christian is to be like 
Christ, but that change can come only 
through regeneration—there must be re- 
pentance, belief, confession and obedience. 
If yeu are to live as a Christian you must 
show it in your business, at home, on the 
street and in your conversation. 


How many of you have ever led a soul 
to Christ? I asked a reporter this morn- 
ing if any one had ever spoken to him 
about his soul, and he thought not. Speak 
to your friends. A young lawyer in Indian- 
apolis struggled with the question of be- 
coming a Christian, because, as he said, 
mental difficulties were in the way. A 
grand old general heard of it and went to 
the man’s room at night, talked with him 
until he had brushed away all the diffi- 
culties, one by one, and at one o’clock in 

| the morning they knelt and the lawyer 
made a full surrender of his life to Christ. 
That general was Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States. 


Cry your eyes out, and it don't amount 


to anything; sign ine cards that are passed 
among you by the personal workers and 
that don’t amount to anything; stand up 
for Christ and then go to some church. 
The reason you are drifting is that you 
do not keep in touch with some church. 


God is constantly bringing us oppor- 
tunities, but we are busy here and there 
and do not take advantage of them. There 
are constantly within the sound of our 
voices people to bring to Christ, but we 
are busy here and there. And the boy has 
grown to manhood and no word has been 
spoken to him, and the door is shut and 
the soul is lost. 


Love worked the miracles, wrote the 
parables—love, matchless love. The finest 
trait in your own great Bishop Brooks 
was love. He was known as ‘Mr. Great- 
heart’’—the man who won people by the 
grasp of a hand, and the kindly glance of 
his eye. Wherever you find a man who 
has held and swayed people you will find 
it is by the spirit of love. 


directness of his preaching. The composite 
look of the audience, as seen from the plat- 
form, betokens the glorious question of old, 


test of all effort for Christ, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” 
t Henry J. KILBOURN. 


Here and There 


Besides the church and Tremont Temple 
gatherings, Dr. Chapman’s assistants will 
carry the gospel] to the poolrooms, bowling 
alleys, shops and like resorts. Midnight 
theater meetings have also been started. 
Rev. William Asher and Mrs. Asher, whose 
specialty is saloon services, have been much 
disappointed over a ruling of the Excise 
Commission. Despite a long conference with 
the board, Mr. Asher must abide by their 
interpretation of the statute which applies 
to the prohibition of music in saloons. Since 
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an effective part of the Ashers’ work is the 
musical features, they are obliged to omit 
this part of their program. 


Not least important among the features 
of the campaign is the attention of the daily 
press. The fullest of reports, including in 
some papers a résumé of the services in each 
of the districts, illustrated sketches of the 
evangelists and singers, sermonettes from Dr. 
Chapman and others, tabulated attendances,. 
these are some of the ways in which Boston 
papers are serving the campaign. Dr. Chap- 
man has been generous with his time that 
the news gatherers may have the facts and 
have them right. Just before the first mass. 
meeting he gave an interview to a dozen or 
more newspaper men and women at the 
headquarters, carefully explaining the scope 
and objectives of the services and offering 
his co-operation in every way; even to be 
called up during the night for correct in- 
formation before the great dailies went to. 
press. At some of the services, also, Mr. 
Alexander has even persuaded the group of 
reporters occasionally into singing as a 
chorus. 


Lincoln’s Likeness to Christ 


(Prof. Kelly Miller, in the American 
Missionary) 


One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
was born amidst a lowly life. There is none 
other than the Son of Man to whom the 
great Messianic prophecy applies with such 
pointed pertinency. He grew up as a root 
out of dry ground. He had no form nor 
comeliness that we should desire him. He 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. The haughty and supercilious hid, as 
it were, their faces from him. He was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities. With his stripes we are 
healed. Ue was cut out of the land of the 
living, yet he has had his portion . with 
the great and shared the spoils with the 
Strong oii: 

Abraham Lincoln was a genius of the 
first order. He dwelt on the “radiant sum- 
mit.” He had not so much a message to 
deliver as a mission to perform. And yet, 
without learning, he could portray his mean- 
ing in such clear and lucid language, that the 
critics of elegant speech were constrained to 
say, “Few men ever spoke as this man 
speaks.” 

He saw the whole equation while others 
were engrossed in a single factor. He had 
faith where others wavered; he had knowl- 
edge where others had faith. He realized 
the substance of things which others hoped 
for; he had abundant evidence of things 
which others could not see. He more clearly 
than any other man of his day comprehended 
the axiom that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts. ‘Let us preserve our cherished 
institution,’ said the South. “Let us free 
the slave,” said Garrison. “Let us make the 


_ North and West free soil,” said Seward. But 


Lincoln said, “Let us save the Union!” 


Members of the Turkish parliament pro- 
pose to pass a law for a weekly Sabbath, 
setting apart Friday for Mohammedans, 
Saturday for Jews and Sunday for Chris- 
tians. That fast-changing empire may yet 
become like the place our Puritan fathers 
aspired to, 


“Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


In this connection it may be well to remem- 
ber that if Turkey should pass these laws 
she would be getting ahead of the one state 
of this United States (California) which 
nas no law for a weekly day of rest. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Bond 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The far winds brought me tidings of him— 
one 
Who fought alone, a champion unafraid, 
Hurt in the desperate warring, faint, fordone; 
I loved him, and I prayed. 


The far winds told the turning of the strife; 
Into his deeds there crept a strange new fire, 
Unconquerable ; the glory of his life 
Fulfilled my soul’s desire. 


God knows what mighty bond invisible 
Gave my dream power, wrought answer to 
my prayer; 
God knows in what far world our souls shall 
tell 
Of triumph that we share. 


I war alone; I shall not see his face. 
But I shall strive more gladly in the sun, 
Mote bravely in the shadow, for this grace: 
“He fought his fight, and won.” 


A Taste of Home 


A man whose business makes him a good 
deal of a pilgrim gave his hostess a hint on 
hospitality the other evening which she will 
not soon forget. Coming in unexpectedly, 
it was almost literally ‘‘pot-luck” he was to 
share, and she could not help an inward 
quaking as with her own hands she brought 
on the homely fare. But his instant appre- 
ciative word and glance put her at ease. 
“Tt’s ‘pot-luck,’ you see!” she laughed, 
nervously. ‘‘Bean-pot-luck!” he responded, 
quickly, adding, with evident sincerity, ‘If 
you could only know how I have longed for 
months for a smoking plate of good old 
Boston beans! It’s my first taste of home.” 
It is not the table groaning with unusual 
delicacies that best expresses hospitality, 
but a taste of home—our home, whatever it 
is. ‘This does not mean that a bit of extra 
frosting is forbidden, if there is leisure for 
it; or the best china, if the housekeeper can 
be mistress of herself, in case of accident, 
where there is a heedless kitchen helper or 
a tableful of children. But it does mean 
that whatever we decide to set before the 
guest, we pay him the compliment of believ- 
ing him to be a person of sentiment. We 
tacitly say, ‘“‘Come, have an hour of home 
with me!” This simple, sincere way of 
treating people makes friends and intimates 
when expensive and conventional entertain- 
ing would leave us ‘strangers yet.” 


‘What Shall We Eat 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has collected testimonies of over a thousand 
persons concerning their experiments with 
various kinds of foods, and some of his con- 
clusions from examination of them are pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript. Vegeta- 
rians, fruitarians, nutarians and _ various 
other “arians” have written proofs of the 
advantages to health and long life of the 
diet they have adopted. One man has lived 
for months wholly on grapes, another on 
cows’ milk, others on cocoanuts or peanuts. 
Some eat only raw food, others will have 
all their food cooked to avoid germs. One 
cult advises every one to drink several 
quarts of water daily, another to avoid 
drinking, and another to drink only distilled 
water; while some physiologists claim that 
distilled water is injurious. Professor Fisher 
finds that most opinions of the advocates of 
different diets are of little value, being based 
on no comparative observations or investi- 
gations. He sensibly concludes that distinct 


“ blessed to the valiant soul. 


benefit results from thorough and natural 
mastication of food without paying much 
attention to the act itself; and that superior 
working power, both physical and mental, 
would be gained by many from reducing the 
proportion of lean meat and eggs in their 
meals. A great deal of time is wasted in 
thinking about the quantity and qualities of 
food consumed, and many people promote 
indigestion by trying experiments to digest 
their food. Haste and worry and over-feed- 
ing make more dyspeptics than any combina- 
tion of things eaten. Leisure, agreeable 
company and moderation in eating preserve 
health more than peculiar bills of fare or 
prescribed ways of using them. 


Wait 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


There is no wiser and kinder word in all 
language than Wait. Nor is there any 
whose perfect counsel is more likely to be 
spurned by our impatient hearts. That is 
natural enough. Wanting is an immediate 
issue, and nobody concerns himself very 
poignantly about a desire which he thinks 
he may wish to gratify in a year or two. 
Our present need makes our present lack, 
and we hurry to supply it. But over and 
over and over again we have to learn that 
the best things come slowly; that the King- 
dom of Heayen will not be taken by force, in 
an hour; and that, if we really want, we 
must wait—then we shall surely have. 

The two words are almost identical. Only 
a small but significant difference in one let- 
ter, to substitute for the indefinite n the 
purposeful 7 of a human will which ad- 
dresses itself to attainment. One may want 
and go on wanting forever; but waiting im- 
plies a far end. 

Not a passive, resigned state at all, then, 
it is but one of intensest activity; not a 
confession of lukewarmness, but rather a 
proof of desire too strong to put up with any 
halfway measures, any incomplete fulfill- 
ment. A man who is willing to wait really 
wants, and proves his worthiness. 

Hard? It is bitterly hard. If it were 
not, there would be no meaning in it. All 
the ages acknowledge the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred. But hoping is somewhat dif- 
ferent from waiting; much more clamorous, 
but not so sure. A volatile spirit, Hope, ever 
returning, but ever departing also. The 
angel of Waiting abides with us and fixes its 
eyes, not on the next meadow, but on the 
mountain top. That a process is hard should 
be no reason for complaint on our part, 
since the hardest things are ever most 
But there is an 
ultimate depth of peace in waiting which, 
when we understand it at last, robs the con- 
dition of half its pain and all its restlessness. 
Nay, it may even come to confer a divine 
happiness upon us. What does God do— 
and all the angels—but wait eternally? 

It is doubtless true that what we wait 
for, that we shall surely have. It is also 
true that what we wait to be rid of, that 
we shall surely lose. Blessed, blessed work- 
ing of tine (strong, compassionate angel 
Time) to heal all bruises, close all wounds, 
turn all things into good! William Bowles 
has a beautiful sonnet, although a sad one, 
on this subject: 


“OQ Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away.” 


If only we could remember that this must 
svrely happen to us, that all our past life 
must seem good after the years are gone, we 


might save ourselves—but, no, after all, per- 
haps it is well not to save ourselves. How 
should we ever know anything if we did not 
suffer? At least, however, we might bend 
an ear to an inner singing beneath our tears, 
a voice which says, patiently, constantly: 
“Wait. Wait—wait—wait.” 

Wait, how long, then? Well, a lifetime is 
of course a little matter, hardly a beginning 
towards the most important things. Until 
the earth and planets cool might be a pretty 
period, or until the sun goes out, or until a 
new one kindles. But limitations are no 
business of the really waiting soul. Wait as 
long as God waits; that is the best decision. 


A High Calling in the Home 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Dean of Simmons College, Boston 


The family was completely upset. There 
had been a sudden and dangerous illness 
which had in an instant transformed the 
home into a hospital, had changed the exist- 
ing order in almost every particular and 
centered all the agencies and processes of 
the establishment about the welfare of the 
invalid. Such tension, such anxiety, such 
suspense come to every household sooner or 
later. At a time like this every one asks, 
“What can we do to help?” and everything 
which interferes with the care of the patient 
is for the time put aside. 

In this home the suspense had lasted, not 
for days, but for weeks, and when the anx- 
iety was lessened the care still continued. 
Recovery was at last assured and the every- 
day routine must be taken up again; yet in 
the home the convalescent must still be the 
center. 

In former days, at such times, there 
always came into the foreground the maiden 
aunt, or the unmarried sister, the widowed 
cousin, or the eldest daughter, accustomed 
to responsibility, trained more or less in 
caring for the sick, possessing surpassing 
skill, comforting and comfortable, wholly in- 
dispensable. She stayed until the patient 
was recovered; she was companion, coun- 
selor and friend. She made gruel; she pro- 
vided dainty breakfasts and lunches; she 
carried the responsibility which the sick 
one would otherwise have assumed too early; 
she met and entertained the callers, when 
they would have proven a burden; she was 
everywhere useful and helpful. 

In these days, whither shall we turn? 
The maiden aunt is managing a farm on 
approved principles and devoting her ener- 
gies to securing and dispensing milk with 
the minimum quantity of bacteria, guaran- 
teed to have been produced under sanitary 
conditions; the unmarried sister is at the 
head of a college settlement in a distant 
city: the widowed cousin is employed in a 
publishing house; the eldest daughter is 
writing for the papers or conducting muni- 
cipal research. Paid service is sought. A 
cook might be secured on bended knee, and 
a managing housekeeper might offer her 
services under certain fixed conditions, but 
where is the wise and skillful woman to 
meet the daily need at this critical time? 

This family found her in the person of a 
young woman who had formerly been em- 
ployed in the home. She had left to care 
for her aged mother, who had been ill. It 
happened that this need was no longer 
urgent, and at the time of greatest stress 
and anxiety, when the members of the family 
must disperse to their common tasks and no 
one could be left to care for the sick one, a 
telephone message reached this friend and 
found her able to come to the work which 
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was waiting for her. She stepped quietly 
into the accustomed place. It was her care 
that made ready the sunny room to which 
the invalid was transferred for her late 
breakfast; it was her deft fingers that ar- 
ranged the tray; it was her ingenuity that 
suggested one dainty dish after another to 
tempt the invalid; it was her eye that saw 
the need of the pillow, and her thought that 
suggested the sunny corner, or the fresh air, 
or the lowered shade when the sun was too 
bright. 

She saw all that was needed to make the 
family comfortable. Under her skillful 
fingers the rents were mended in the family 
wardrobe; she could find time to go to town 
for the needed errand; she could meet the 
friends who came to inquire after the in- 
valid; she could write the letters to the 
distant members of the family who had been 
anxious during the long illness, and had 
felt that the news came all too seldom. 
Everywhere she fitted and everywhere she 
helped. Under her care the convalescence 
was rapid, and comfort and peace of mind 
were assured to the entire family. 

Such work is certainly worth while. Quite 
as necessary as the physician in his place 
or the nurse in hers, is this friendly helper 
who brings order out of chaos, carries in- 
evitable responsibility, secures necessary re- 
sults and proves a friend in need. Such a 
friend must be able to fit into the family, 
must understand the needs of a refined 
home, must be capable as an executive, 
loyal as a friend. Why is the race dying 
out? Are there no means by which it can 
be renewed? Cannot some of the women 
who are giving themselves to barren tasks, 
who are leading so-called independent lives, 


find in such womanly services a_ higher 
recompense? 
There is hardly a home that does not 


still need at one time or another such loving, 
skillful service. Such skill and such service 
eannot be too highly commended, nor too 
greatly appreciated. Such work and such 
helpfulness are worthy of the finest type of 
woman. 

As the pendulum swings back and we 
arrive at a true conception of woman, shall 
we not place a high value upon all the 
training which enables us to serve within 
our own home or in the home of another at 
such times of sorest need? Let us hope that 
we shall by and by revive and reinterpret 
the homely terms. ‘“‘neighbor”’ and “help.” 


Amusing Blunders 


Writing in Past and Present, the journal 
published monthly;in connection with the 
Friends’ Schools, Mr. 8. B. Collinson quotes, 
among others, the following genuine blunders 
made by pupils: 

An abstract noun is the name of something 
that has no existence, as goodness. 

An autobiography is the life of an animal 
written after it is dead, as a moral. 

The Pilgrim Fathers thought it better to 
be out of this wicked world and so colonized 
in Massachusetts. 

An axis is an imaginary line on which the 
earth is supposed to take its daily routine. 

The Pharisees were people who like to 
show off their goodness by praying in syno- 
nyms. 

“A sower went forth to sow and as he 
sowed he fell by the wayside and thieves 
sprang up and choked him.” 

“And having our loins girt about with the 
helmet of salvation.” 

The larynx is the voice-box and shuts 
when we swallow it. 

An optimist is a person that attends to 
people’s eyes. 

When a word gets out of date it is termed 
“dead,” and so gradually a language is built 
np. 
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THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST 


Come unto me... . Learn of me.—Matt. 


11: 28, 29. 


He came to found a school. He came to 
find disciples, learners. He did not ask peo- 
ple to come to Him because of their knowl- 
edge, but because of their willingness to 
learn. What Jesus Christ wanted and asked 
for was always a teachable spirit.—Silvesser 
Horne. 


Let Christ tutor me as He thinketh ygoou. 
He has seven eyes; I have but one, and that 
too dim.—Samuel-Rutherford. 


Christ who trained the Twelve has been 
always training disciples and is doing it 
now. The school is always open and the 
Master always at His work. He is never 
tired of dealing with dull scholars and re- 
peating His lessons, and He has just as much 
power as ever to make strong and noble lives 
out of ordinary and even mean material.— 
J. G. Greenough. 


The ills we see, 
The myteries of sorrow deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key; 
This strange, sad world is but our Father’s 
school ; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly 
overrule. 


How sweet to know 
The trials which we cannot comprehend 
Have each their own divinely-purposed end! 

He traineth so 
For higher learning, ever onward reaching 
For fuller knowledge yet, and His own 

deeper teaching. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


. 


The ministers call churches means of grace, 
and prayer means of grace, and the Bible 
means of grace; and so they are. But, also, 
your shop is a means of grace, and your 
kitchen is a means of grace, and your social 
gathering is a means of grace; your dull and 
stupid clerk is a means of grace, and your 
more dull and stupid cook is a means of 
grace—or disgrace, just as you choose to 
make them. Let a man go into life beliey- 
ing this, taking life as his school, preparing 
for the life beyond, and what a glorious 
thing it is to live!—Lyman Abbott. 


Heavenly Teacher, by whose aid 
earth’s Itfe becomes a school of love 
and faith and holiness, so fit its les- 
sons to our need and powers that we 
may grow continually in strength of 
Christian character. Help us to be 
diligent scholars in the work which 
Thou hast given, submitting ourselves 
willingly to all experiences which 
Thou judgest needful for our souls. 
Teach us to love Thee by revelation 
of the loveliness of Christ. Show us 
the beauty of holiness, that with in- 
structed eyes we may pierce through 
the falsehoods and disguises of tempta- 
tion. Help us to look on other men 
as fellow-students, thinking of them 
with charity and dwelling with them 
in such love as Thou hast shown 
toward us. And when Thy work 
with us in this lower school ts accom- 
plished, remove .us to that higher class 
where we may learn in face-to-face 
communion with our Lord. Amen. 
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Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
The Bishop of Washington 


After an interval of more than a year, the 
diocese of Washington has a bishop to suc- 
ceed the late lamented Herbert Yates Sat- 
terlee, first bishop of Washington. The 
selection involved many formalities and two 
rejections. Bishop Brent concluded that his 
work still lay in the Philippines, and Dr. 
Mann decided that Boston needed him more 
than Washington. Then the election came 
to Rey. Alfred Harding, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s in this city for the past twenty years. 
His consecration on the 25th at Trinity 
Church brought to the city a number of: 
bishops and clergymen, and the preceding 
Sunday afternoon there was a great Dpisco- 
pal mass meeting at Convention Hall. 
Bishop Harding is in the fifties, of medium 
height, full figure, with a genial, kindly face 
and a good voice. He speaks with dignity 
and deliberation. 


Places that Knew Mr. Lincoin 


The New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church has decided that it is time to move 
uptown, and its edifice, minus the steeple, 
which blew off in a gale some half dozen 
years ago, is for sale. It is an _historie 
building, and many illustrious men have 
worshiped within its walls, but it is always 
pointed out as Lincoln’s church. When the 
interior was remodeled his pew was not dis- 
turbed, and visitors look with reverence upon 
that short, dark seat where the ministrations 
of his dear friend, the late Dr. Gurley, com- 
forted the great heart of Lincoln during the 
sorrowful days of the Civil War. 

A block farther east on New York Avenue 
is the shop where Lincoln used to go to buy 
toys for his little son Tad. It looks just 
as it did when he crossed the humble thresh- 
old, and tin soldiers still are ‘keeping com- 
pany with the medley of other articles in 
the show window. 

Two more blocks to the east and two to 
the south and we are on the spot where 
Lincoln was assassinated. The gloomy walls 
of the old Ford’s Theater are just the same, 
though the interior became a death trap to 
several government employees when the floors 
crashed through some years ago. Across 
the street is the house where Lincoln was 
carried after the fatal shot, and where, after 
a few hours of unconsciousness, he died. It 
is now a museum; the gentleman in charge 
has made the collection of books, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, anything pertaining to Lin- 
coln, his life work. You climb the little 
curving flight of worn, sandstone steps on 
the outside, up which he was earried, pay a 
fee and go into the low-ceiled, narrow hall- 
room where the great men of the nation 
forty-four years ago were hastily summoned 
about their stricken chief. The rough floor, 
some of the pictures, even the paper on the 
walls are the same as then. The scenes of 
death and mementos of the funeral are too 
distressing. ‘ 

In other rooms are things that had to do 
with his plain and simple life before he came 
to Washington: a rail that he split, his 
favorite black walnut rocking chair covered 
with horsehair, the generous cook stove, paid 
for in installments, his small office desk and 
chair of pine, the worn sheepskin books that 
he handled. This heterogeneous collection 
should be purchased and rearranged by the 
government. It is a silent and eloquent 
testimonial to the fact that a great spirit is 
independent of external surroundings. 


If this poor world of ours is not quite so 
good as we should like it in our better moods, 
I think it is not so wholly bad, either, as it 
appears when we consider the lost condition 
of our neighbors.—W. D. Howells. 


_— 
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The Way of the Kimball 
Family 


“Oh, it’s fine skating on the pond, and not 
a home lesson have I got to get! Won’t I 
just have a glorious afternoon skating?” 

Hisie Kimball dropped into her place at 
the lunch table as happy as a lark. 

“T’m glad for you,” cried Father Kimball. 

“So am I,” said Mother Kimball. 

“Me, too!” exclaimed Linnie, regardless of 
his grammar. 

“A glorious half-holiday to you!” put in 
big sister Grace. 

“And good luck!’ shouted Bobbie. 

Little Patsie, the baby, crowed and kicked 
her feet, thereby showing herself to be a 
genuine Kimball. The Kimball family, you 
must know, had a great way of sharing in 
each other’s good times. 

“When does this wonderful half-holiday 
begin?” asked Father. 

“Soon’s the dishes are washed,” laughed 
Bisie. 

“Dear me,” cried Grace, “I forgot I was 
going to ask you to help me a bit with that 
play for the Village Industries. Can’t you 
stop long enough to give me the cues? It’s 
the last rehearsal tonight.” 

“Sure!” said Hlsie. “That won’t take 
long.” (The whole Kimball family always 
accommodated each other.) 

“On your way, Dlsie,’’ said Mother Kim- 
ball, “stop at Mrs. Emmans and ask her to 
come to dinner tonight, I think a change 
will brighten her up.” (The Kimballs were 
very hospitable.) 

“T’m going to the west pond,’ replied 
Disie, “but Ill run over to Mrs. Hmmans 
first, that won’t take long.” (None of the 
Kimballs minded putting themselves out a 
bit now and then.) 

After lunch was over and the dishes 
washed, Hlsie helped Grace with her play 
and did the errand at Mrs. Hmmans, then 
she came back home for her skates. She was 
just starting out of the house when Linnie 
eame in with his finger hurt. Of course 
she couldn’t leave then—the Kimballs had a 
kindly way with them when any one was in 
trouble. She had to watch Mother bind up 
the finger and then make sure that Linnie 
was comfortable. 

While Elsie was busy with all these vari- 
ous calls, the skaters were gathering fast 
over on the west pond. By three o’clock 
nearly half the town was there, big boys and 
little boys, and girls of all sizes. Almost 
everybody had either a pair of skates or a 
sled or at least a hockey stick. 

There was one little fellow, however, who 
had none of these things. He was a forlorn 
looking little chap; his coat was a bunch of 
rags, his shoes out at’ the toes, and he had 
no mittens. Once, last winter, some one had 
loaned him a pair of skates, and ever since 
that “great day,’’ whenever there was skat- 
ing, he had stuck close to the pond, eagerly 
hoping for another loan. 

Every once in a while he would run up 
to a skater and sing out, “Lemme try yer 
skates?’ “Gimme a chanst at yer skates.” 
You would have thought, from his eager 
yoice and manner, that he had had the loan 
of skates dozens of times instead of but once 
in his life. : E 

Not a soul on the pond took any notice 
of him. Over on the north side of the pond, 
however, were several men who had been 
watching for a long time. They had wan- 
dered over from a factory town several miles 
distant and had dropped down on some set- 
tees to watch the skaters. They were men 
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who had been out of work for some time, 
and they looked pretty miserable and dis- 
couraged. 

“See that little chap?’ said one of the 
men. ‘He’s been begging the loan of a pair 
of skates for the last three hours. Don’t 
appear to get discouraged.” 

“Hum,” sighed the man who sat next him, 
“he’ll get discouraged once for all some day. 
That pond is like the world—every man for 
himself.” 

As they were speaking, down the opposite 
bank came Hlsie Kimball. In a moment or 
two she had adjusted her skates and was 
skimming along with the best of them. Upon 
reaching the edge of the pond where the 
men sat, up came the forlorn little youngster. 

“Gimme the loan of yer skates?’ he 
pleaded, jumping up and down as he spoke 
and thrashing his hands to keep them warm. 

Hlsie curved round and looked the little 
chap over. ‘My goodness!” she exclaimed. 
“Haven’t you any mittens?” 

The child’s eyes were upon Elsie’s skates. 
He almost felt himself gliding over the 
pond. “I'll give ’em right back, I will, if 
you'll give me the loan of ’em for a jiffy.” 

Hlsie, skating round and round the little 
urchin, eyed his shoes. 

“You couldn’t get my skates on those 
shoes. I should think your toes would be 
frozen.” 


The child’s face clouded. ‘‘Couldn’t you 


just let me have a try at ’em? I could get 
’em on.” 
Hisie had a happy thought. ‘Say!’ she 


exclaimed, “I’ll tell you what I can do. My 
little brother has some skates just your size. 
He’ll loan them to you.” (It was the way 
of the Kimball family to loan their things.) 
“Now look! you see that street?” Filsie 
pointed to the street leading. straight out 
from the pond. ‘Our house is number 278; 
you ring the bell and tell whoever comes to 
the door that Elsie Kimball sent you for 
Linnie’s skates. Tell them I promised you 
should use ’em this afternoon. Now run, 
and don’t forget the number.” 

After the child had gone the men, who had 
heard every word Hlsie had spoken, looked at 
each other. 

“Well!” exclaimed the one who had just 
declared every man was for himself, ‘“‘there’s 
one little lass who’ll put herself out.” 
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' “Yes,” agreed another, “likely there’s @ 
good many, first and last, like that little girl 
there.” 

“Oh, the world isn’t so bad!” declared a 
third man, nodding his head and speaking 
with some show of courage. “No use looking 
on the shady side all the time.” 

Each man seemed to pluck up courage 
now, and when they saw the little chap get- 
ting over the ice on Linnie’s skates, the 
happiest youngster on the whole pond, they 
brightened up in spite of themselves and 
began to tell stories about “when they were 
boys.”’ 

Wlsie herself was so used to doing little 
kindnesses (neighborliness was a part of the 
day’s work with the Kimball family) she 
never gave the affair another thought. She 
skipped home that night with Linnie’s skates 
over one shoulder and her own over the 
other, and when she told the family about 
her glorious afternoon—how the ice was like 
glass, and how she had learned to skate 
backward, and how she and Helen Lyon had 
skated “over and over” three times round 
the pond without a break, etc., she never 
thought to mention that she had given a 
poor little chap the happiest afternoon of his 
life. 

She didn’t know, of course, how that one 
little kindly act of hers had made the whole 
world look brighter to half a dozen discour- 
aged men. We never do know what great 
results come from the least little bit of a 
kindness. Of one thing we may be sure, 
though—wherever there is a place fortunate 
enough to boast a family like the Kimballs, 
happiness is spreading all over that town and 
away over into the next. Anybody is likely 
to catch it—men out of work and poor little 
waifs with no skates and ever and ever so 
many people. 


Whoever you are—wise or foolish, rich or 
poor—God sent you into his world, as he has 
sent every other human being, to help the 
men and women in it, to make them better 
and happier. If you don’t do that, no mat- 
ter what your powers may be, you are mere 
lumber, a worthless bit of the world’s furni- 
ture. A Stradivarius, if it hangs dusty and 
dumb upon the wall, is not of as much real 
value as a kitchen poker which is used.— 
Rebecca Harding Davis. ; 
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Walking with God 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


We like to walk with our friends. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
school. Watch the boys and girls as 
they are coming home and see how they 
pair off or group themselves according to 
their fondness for each other. The 
‘pleasure of walking with those we love 
and enjoy is one of the greatest in life. 

We are told. that Enoch walked with 
God, and we feel that we should; but 
how can a boy or girl walk with God? 
To walk with a person you must be 
going in the same direction. You may 
be on the same street, but that is not 
enough, for both must face the same 
way and be near each other. Christ 
came to show us how we can keep step 
with God. 

When you are going where you should 
go, you are walking with God. When 


you start out for school in the morning 
and go along happily and in a nice way, 
you are walking with God. So you are 
when you are cheerfully doing an errand, 
or helping somebody, or on your way to 
church or Sunday school. So you are 
when you are enjoying a pleasant tramp, 
or visiting any place, or doing anything 
which it is right for you. 

“Shall two: walk together except they 
have agreed?” says the Bible. So must 
you be agreed with God. If you are 
saying and doing things that would dis- 
please him, even though on your way to 
church, you are not walking with him. 
When you are planning mischief or teas- 
ing others, you are not. WBvery day, 
almost, you take a walk with God, and 
some days you walk with him almost all 
the time. 
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Abraham Lincoln, 1809—1909 


The greatest regret that comes to those of 
us who love the memory of Lincoln and who 
were born since the war is that we could 
not have looked upon his face. We read in 
many of his biographies that he was homely, 
but he does not look homely to us, and we 
think little of the good taste of that little 
girl in Westfield, N. Y., who persuaded him 
that he would look more beautiful if he 
would wear a chin beard. Those who tried 
to improve Abraham Lincoln’s face set about 
a hopeless task. His chin was one of his 
finest features, and the persons who remem- 
ber the slender, eager countenance that was 
photographed before the hedge of beard was 
grown may well feel some indignation at the 
Westfield damsel’s interference. 

It is recorded of more than one person 
who saw Lincoln for the first time, having 
in the meantime read descriptions of him, 
that they went away awestruck, saying, 
“Why, but he is beautiful!” The counte- 
nance that looks down on us from the St. 
Gaudens statue is truly that of a serene, 
benevolent Father of his country. 

Did you ever see a portrait of Lincoln 
smiling? Have you not often heard people 
say of him, not irreverently, that he was a 
‘man of sorrows’? We younger people 
often think of him that way. His toilsome 
youth, with its many disappointments, his 
wild grief over the death of Ann Rutledge, 
his strangely assorted home life, the deep- 
ening burden of the nation’s care, the loneli- 
ness of his quest for a military leader for 
the Army of the Union; the years in which 
he was despised and rejected, not merely by 
the thoughtless and hasty, but by the schol- 
ars, the strong journalists, the most earnest 
reformers in the nation; the heartbreak of 
carrying on his heart the woe of a hundred 
thousand soldier deaths—all these darkened 
the gloom of a spirit that was by nature 
acquainted with grief. 


The Humor of Lincoln 


The humor of Lincoln was as pathetic as 
his grief. It is possible to see how he used 
it as a defense against intruders and busy- 
bodies; as a mighty weapon for the utter- 
ance of great truths or practical policies 
which he wished, not only those who heard 
him speak, but all the nation to understand, 
because he was speaking through these to all 
the people. And how genuine a relief it was 
to the sorrows that overwhelmed him. It 
always seemed to me that he defined the 
partial mission of his humor when, one day, 
speaking, of some comforting or lightsome 
remark, he beat upon his breast (this was 
after his little boy’s death) and said, “But 
nothing seems to help me deep down there.” 
His humor was, some of it, rough, much of 
it telling in its quaint appositeness, but it 
was all upon the surface of his life. 

When I visited the city of Washington 


for the first time, one of the places I was 
most eager to see was that porch of the 
White House which looks off across the lawn 
toward the Potomac and the Monument, 
where I had-been told Lincoln used to walk, 
wrapped in his famous shawl, in the moon- 
light. I could seem to see him still, pacing 
up and down, alone, gaunt, sad, faithful, 
the Father of his people, looking southward 
and grieving over the young men of both 
sides who were giving up their lives, and 
over the fathers and mothers of North and 
South who were yielding them to the great 
struggle. 


The Chivalry of Lincoln 


Those who criticised Lincoln’s table man- 
ners and his awkwardness of person seem 
to have missed a quality in him that was 
finer than mere social grace, the quality of 
chivalry. To do a kind deed—or, still 
harder, a necessary rough deed—with uncon- 
scious gentleness and in a way to leave the 
recipient happy, is an art which many well- 
nurtured people never take the trouble to 
learn. Lincoln seemed to have it by nature. 

You may recall one instance of this qual- 
ity, as shown toward a very uncomfortable 
little girlk One morning when Lawyer Lin- 
coln was walking from his home to the state 
house at Springfield, he spied a child weep- 
ing at a gate. The girl had been promised 
a ride on the railroad for the first time, all 
was arranged for her to meet another com- 
panion and to ride with her, but she was 
detained from getting to the station, as no 
one was about to carry her trunk. She 
drew the conclusion that she must lose her 
train, and she burst into fresh tears. 

The box in question was a toy casket pro- 
portionate to her size. Lincoln loomed up 
before her in his gigantic bigness, and his 
smile alone almost stopped her tears. They 
were thoroughly dispelled when he cried out, 
cheerily : 

“Ts that all? 
and step out.” 

He reached over the fence and lifted clear 
across to him the tiny trunk. He raised it 
on his shoulder with the other hand, cross- 
ing as a corn-bag is carried. He grabbed her 
by the hand, as the tooting of the train was 
heard in the mid-distance. Together they 
“stepped out,” the little girl, half flying, 
towed aiong behind the stranger’s long foot- 
steps. They reached the station just as the 
train slowed up. 

He put her on the car, kissed her, and 
cheered her off with, “Now, have a real 
good time with your aunty!’ Always carry- 
ing other people’s burdens! 

One day the wife of Gen. George Pickett, 
the Confederate hero of Gettysburg, called 
upon Mr. Lincoln. He had smoothed Pick- 
ett’s entrance into West Point some years 
before. She was accompanied by her little 
son. She began her visit of respect by ad- 
dressing Mr. Lincoln formally by his title, 
but he interrupted : 


Pooh-pooh! Dry your eyes 


“Not the 
friend.” 

And beckoning the wondering boy to him, 
with his own irresistible attraction, he said, 
“Yell your father, rascal, that I forgive him 
for the sake of your mother’s smile and your 
own bright eyes.’ 

Could Bayard or Chesterfield have uttered 
a more graceful sentence, one more grateful 
to the daughter of a Southern cavalier? 

Frederick Douglass, perhaps, gave him the 
most sensitive word of praise ever uttered 
when he said, ‘‘The President is one of the 
few men with whom I have passed an hour 
who did not in some way remind me that I 
am a Negro.” 


Lincoln and the Soldiers 


I never tire of reading the tales of his 
dialogues with soldier boys, and I love to 
think that his last official act, as well as his 
most frequent one, was an’act of clemency 
toward some lad who had failed in his duty. 
I remember especially that Vermont boy, of 
whom this story has been told so often that 
I suppose it is true. His was a serious 
offense, but the President had indicated that 
he intended to pardon him. 

“Now,” said Lincoln, gravely, “I want to 
know what you intend to pay for all this?” 

The boy did not know. His parents were 
poor. There was his soldier money and a 
little in the savings bank. Perhaps they 
could mortgage the farm. Perhaps his com- 
rades would help. And all this time the 
President was towering over the boy in his 
tent, holding his mother’s picture in his 
hand, his face, we must imagine, working 
with a smile and a tear at the gentle joke. 

“My bill is a great deal more than that. 
Your friends cannot pay it, nor your family, 
nor your farm. There is only one man in 
the world who can pay it, and his name is 
William Scott. If from this day he does 
his duty, then the debt will be paid.” 

And William Scott went back to his regi- 
ment and paid the debt in full. He fell in 
battle. 


What Lincoln Means To Us 


Now that the memories of the war are 
fading, the meaning of Lincoln grows more 
and more to be, not what he did, but what 
he was. That ‘dear, majestic ghost” walks 
before every young American, beckoning 
with his sweet, sad face toward a life of 
honor without selfishness, sentiment without 
gush, kindness without partiality and service 
without boasting or clamor. 


President, but George’s old 


Make Good 


Nobody ever gets ready and then has no 
eall. God hasn’t any men to waste. 

Nothing makes me wish I was twins so 
much as to see so many willing people who 
are good for nothing in particular. 

God condemns us, not because we are lit+ 
tle, but for being useless. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for February 14 | 


VII. Her Faithful Witnesses 


Last Sunday you studied a startling ex- 
perience within the new community which 
for the first time was called “the Church.” 
Now you turn again to the events which at- 
tracted public attention and explained its 
rapid growth in numbers. This lesson is 
concerned with the second open collision be- 
tween the Jewish authorities and the apos- 
tles. Consider: 

1. The cause of the arrest of the apostles. 
Verses 12-16 describe their action for an in- 
definite period. They were in the habit of 
meeting daily in one of the porches or colon- 
nades of the temple, to which they went, 
with other Jews, to attend the services 
(y. 12). They also held meetings of their 
own, which the common people attended in 
large numbers, though none of the Saddu- 
cees or Pharisees dared to join them (v. 18). 
The popular excitement spread, especially 
through the healing of the sick. Peter was 
the principal figure, and it became the com- 
mon belief that even his shadow wrought 
eures (vy. 15). The news was carried be- 
yond the limits of the city, and people came 
from neighboring villages bringing sick and 
crazy patients, and the story spread that all 
who went were healed. 

This was more than the priests and the 
seribes could stand, especially the Saddu- 
cees, who had no confidence in supernatural 
beings or powers. Some time before they 
had arrested Peter and John after they had 
cured a Jame man at one of the temple gates 
(Acts 4:1, 2). Now, led by the chief priest, 
the authorities took the whole college of the 
apostles and shut them up (v. 17). For it 
seemed plain that the leaders of this new 
sect, by proclaiming that Jesus had risen 
from the dead and was working wholesale 
miracles of healing, were plotting to turn the 
whole Jewish Church against them (vy. 28). 
What else could the authorities do in self- 
protection ? 


Christian Endeavor Topic for Feb. 14=20 | 


The book itself. Job is a dramatic poem 
written probably five or six hundred years 
before Christ, and setting forth in the form 
of a dialogue—with long stretches of mono- 
logue—the unknown author’s philosophy of 
human suffering, particularly the afflictions 
that befall good people. The background of 
the story is a country southeast of Canaan. 
Besides Job, his three friends, Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad and Zophar, and a bystander, Elihu, 
take prominent parts. There are several 
magnificent passages ascribed to God him- 
self, 


When we want Job. Not for sunny days, 
perhaps not for youthful days is the book of 
Job especially designed. But sooner or later 
we all raise the old question, “Why?” It 
may take a Messina earthquake or a shock- 
ing shipwreck, or some other terrible occur- 
rence to arouse us to the fact that accidents, 
calamities and suffering are as much a part 
of the order of the world today as are pleas- 
ure and prosperity. Why are so many inno- 
cent little children born into homes that 
hardly deserve to be called homes? Why is 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


2. The reason for the apostles’ disobedi- 
ence of the order of the court. The injunc- 
tion issued against them had been some time 
in force, and their open disregard of it had 
brought about exactly what the priests had 
feared (chap. 4: 17, 18). Why did the apos- 
tles dare to disobey the command of the 
authorities of the church, and how did they 
justify it? They said that they were com- 
manded to do so by the highest authority 
(4: 19, 20). Their position was now sup- 
ported, Luke tells us, by supernatural evi- 
dence. Those who had arrested them did not 
believe there were any angels, nor any per- 
sons risen from the dead (23: 8). But an 
angel opened the doors of the prison which 
the authorities had shut, and ordered them 
to go out again into the temple and preach 
there the new doctrine of the “Life,” the 
healing power of the risen Jesus (vs. 19, 20). 
Thus we find here the first mention of the 
gospel with a distinct name, which later 
came to be known as the “Way” (9; 2). 

This must be the reason for introducing 
here the supernatural jail deliverance, which 
presents some difficulties. For you would 
expect that the members of the Sanhedrin, 
the whole body of which had gathered in or 
near the temple, would have heard that the 
apostles had got out of the prison and were 
preaching to a multitude close by. The es- 
cape was of no other value to the apostles, 
since they were soon rearrested (vs. 21-27). 

3. Their defense before the court. Show 
that the summary given (vs. 29-32), is sub- 
stantially the same as that made at the 
former trial (4: 10-12), and no doubt stands 
for the substance of apostolic preaching in 
these early years of the Christian Church. 

4. The lawyers plea in their behalf. 
Gamaliel, the Pharisee, is mentioned in the 
Jewish books as a famous official expounder 
of the Jewish law. He was the founder of 
a liberal party in the church, venerated by 
the Jews of his time. His authority held in 
check the rage of the members of the council, 


Job and Modern Life 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


there so much physical pain in and out of 
the hospitals? Why are some good men and 
women whom we know apparently pursued 
all their lives by some malign force that 
trips them up every little while, or strips 
them of money, kindred, makes them pen- 
sioners on other’s bounty, denies them the 
use of their eyes, their hands or their feet? 


What Job gives us. When the burden of 
the apparently undeserved trouble of decent 
people rests upon us, let us go to Job, not 
to be satisfied by the specious arguments of 
the so-called friends, but to feel anew the 
majesty of the living God and the greatness 
of the righteous life. We need the New 
Testament to fill out both these ideas, and 
in some ways to correct them, for the Chris- 
tian revelation dwells far less than does the 
Old Testament upon the final happy outcome 
here on earth. Job gets his flocks and fam- 
ily back again; but James, the brother of 
John, is killed with the sword and Stephen 
is stoned to death. Yet Job can teach us to 
believe in our Heavenly Father, even when 
we cannot explain him, and when the clouds 


who now saw that the heresy they hated 
was spreading beyond their power to sup- 
press it, Interpret his argument, and show 
how he persuaded his hearers to let the 
apostles go, though not without venting 
their hatred by first flogging them (vs. 
34-40). 

5. The new church at work. You will 
best use this lesson by showing how the dis- 
ciples undertook to obey the commission 
they had received from their Master (chap. 
1: 8), and how the gospel of Christ is now 
being spread throughout the world. It was: 


(a) By advertising their business. They 
healed the lame man, wrought signs and 
wonders (vy. 12), lived for one another as 
brothers (4: 34, 35), told people everywhere 
of the risen Jesus and showed that he was 
risen by the things he did through them. 
These things were sensational, yet God ap- 
proved them. Their sincerity, harmony and 
earnestness drew many into their company. 


. (6) By teaching the message they had re- 
ceived. _ Jesus, they said, was their Prince 
and would be the Saviour of Israel if Israel 
would receive him. The Holy Spirit, whose 
presence was certified by the gifts of tongues 
and of healing, witnessed with them of the 
truth they preached (vs. 31, 32). 


(c) By doing good. They fed the hungry, 
healed the sick, defended the oppressed, de- 
livered men from all evils by bringing them 
into fellowship with God. The compassion 
of Christ’s disciples for all who are in need 
is the continued evidence of the truth ex- 
hibited by his Church. 

(d) By suffering for the truth’s sake. 
They made no pitiful complaint of persecu- 
tion, but welcomed the beating they received 
as though it were a gift (v. 41). The in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit, and nothing else, can 
keep men calm under injustice and abuse, 
and inspire them to go on constantly teach- 
ing and preaching that Jesus is the Christ 
(v. 42). 


are thick. Who wants a God whose ways 
are as transparent as daylight? Lincoln 
clung to God all the more tightly when every- 
thing seemed to close in upon him and 
the Government at Washington. Says Mr. 
Gilder in the current Century: “The strange 
silence of the Almighty Sovereign perplexed 
him; and he sought with passionate eager- 
ness to read the decrees of Providence in the 
unfoldings of events, sometimes taking defi- 
nite action in accordance with his interpre- 
tation of divine indications. And always the 
belief in God was to him a challenge to sin- 
gleness of purpose; to the All Pure he lifted 
clean hands and a pure heart.” One of our 
strongest temptations is to let down moral 
standards. when it looks for the moment as 
if it did not pay to be good. 


Good books to read on Job. S. R. Driver’s 
“Commentary,” Prof. John F. Genung’s 
“Epic of the Inner Life,” Peake’s “Com- 
mentary,’ in the Century Bible, and his 
“Problem of Suffering,” Dean George G. 
Bradley’s “Lectures on Job.” 
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Lincoln in 


In the Lincolniana of the Library of Con- 
gress there are already a thousand titles. 
Much of this material consists of orations, 
memorial addresses, sermons, etc. There are 
also scores of volumes devoted to Lincoln’s 
life. But out of this great collection a com- 
paratively small number of notable works 
stand forth conspicuously, in which the gen- 
eral reader will be interested. 

The monumental biography by Nicolay 
and Hay, in ten volumes (Century Co.), 
comes first, of course. The authors were at 
one time private secretaries of the President 
and had the best opportunity to know him 
intimately. This familiarity “bred lasting 
devotion and unwavering admiration.” And 
yet their biography is judicial and restrained. 
It is well written and will always remain 
the standard. 

Next in value, smaller in compass and 
more popular in form, is the admirable biog- 
raphy by Ida M. Tarbell (Doubleday, Page), 
in two large volumes. ‘The result of wide 
and thorough investigation, this contains ma- 
terial not to be found even in the volumes of 
Nicolay and Hay, and is more picturesque 
in style. 

From a literary point of view, and as a 
study of character, the biography by John 
T. Morse, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin) is unsur- 
passed. It is not as encyclopedic as either 
of the works previously named, but more 
valuable as an interpretation of the life of 
the President. 

Turning now to the single volume biogra- 
phies we find four of superior merit. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Boy and Man, by James 
Morgan (Macmillan), is at the present mo- 
ment most popular. It is an ideal biography, 
written in a clear and attractive manner, 
interesting from start to finish. Lincoln, the 
Master of Men, by Alonzo Rothschild 
(Houghton Mifflin), emphasizes.a phase of 
Lincoln’s character and yet presents a fine, 
all-around interpretation of his life and 
career. The Life of Lincoln, by Henry B. 
Binns (Dutton), possesses the unique value 
of being a sympathetic estimate from outside 
of our own country. And finally Nicolay’s 
single volume biography (Century Co.) has 
the merits of personal acquaintance and 
authenticity which characterize the larger 
work from which it is condensed. 

In this connection two volumes of personal 
tributes should be mentioned: Reminiscences 
by Distinguished Men, to which U. S. Grant, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Fred Douglass and 
others contributed, just issued by Harpers 
in a new and revised edition; Tributes from 
His Associates (Crowell), with over forty 
contributions by such men as George William 
Curtis, Henry L. Dawes, Murat Halstead, 
Theodore Cuyler, ete. 

Several volumes have been issued devoted 
to different phases of Lincoln’s life. The 
best of these is Lincoln, the Lawyer, by 
Frederick T. Hill (Century Co.), telling of 
the twenty-three years of arduous work as 
a lawyer, traveling the circuits of his dis- 
trict and state. This is one of the brightest, 
most illuminating and most important con- 
tributions to the Lincoln literature. 

Surprise may be felt that other works by 
Brooks, Hapgood and Curtis are not men- 
tioned with approval. But all three are one- 
sided. The first is too exaggerated and of 
little historic value; the other two are so 
anxious to be rid of all hero worship that 
they over-emphasize the trivial and the un- 
important, the least worthy side, of Lin- 
coln’s nature. Two excellent studies of 
Lincoln’s life are to be had in the smallest 
eompass. The biographical sketch by Carl 
Schurz is unsurpassed in excellence, a model 
of its kind (Houghton Mifflin). And there is 
also a delightful study by Brant Whitlock 
(Small, Maynard), published in vest pocket 
form. 
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A unique volume which should be men- 
tioned here is The Story-Life of Lincoln, by 
Wayne Whipple (Winston). It covers the 
life of Lincoln by a collection, from a hun- 
dred authors, of Lincoln stories. For chil- 
dren’s reading the best works are by Helen 
Nicolay, M. Louise Putnam and Charles M. 
Moores. A good edition of Lincoln’s Speeches 
is issued by the Hveryman’s Library. 

The place of Lincoln in fiction and poetry 
is notable. Among the works of fiction in 
which he appears, the best are The Crisis, 
by Winston Churchill, “Eben Holden, by 
Irving Bacheller, Spanish Peggy, by Mrs. 
M. H. Catherwood, On the Wing of Occa- 
sion, by Joel Chandler Harris, The Gray- 
sons, by Edward Hggleston, The Washing- 
tonians, by Mrs. Mackee, The Iron Brigade, 
by General King. In short stories there is 
an exquisite sketch, The Perfect Tribute, by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, The Toy Shop, by 
Margerita S. Gerry, The Boyhood of Lin- 
coln, by Eleanor Atkinson, He Knew Lincoln 
and Father Abraham, by Ida Tarbell, all of 
In poetry Lincoln has been 
the theme of Bryant, Paul Dunbar, Gilder, 
Holmes, Lowell, Markham, Sill, Stedman, 
Stoddard, Maurice Thompson and Whitman. 

Other books crowd from the publishers in 
preparation for the celebration of Feb. 12. 
One of special commemorative note is The 
Lineoln Centennial Medal (Putnam. $5.00 
net), in which a replica in bronze of the 
beautiful interpretation of Lincoln’s profile 
by Jules Edouard Roiné, the well-known 
French medalist, is embedded, with an ac- 
count of its making and a reprint of Lin- 
coln’s most famous brief utterances. The 
wretched story of the assassination of Lin- 
coln, with the motives and adventures of the 
chief assassin and his fellow-conspirators and 
victims, is retold with much animation and 
addition of new material by Clara A. Laugh- 
lin, in The Death of Lincoln (Doubleday, 
Page). For all its gruesome and sordid 
horror, the story evidently came to exercise 
a fascination over the author, and she writes, 
tempering judgment with mercy toward the 
assassins and their friends, but always in 
judicial fashion and often with a real elo- 
quence of appreciation for the dramatic qual- 
ities of the situation. To perpetuate the 
portraits of the assassins we cannot but 
think a mistake. In Lincoln’s Love Story 
(Doubleday, Page), Wleanor Atkinson brings 
a vivid but often too sentimental imagina- 
tion to the episode of Lincoln’s affection for 
Ann Rutledge. But the material was no 
doubt tempting, ending, as it did, in the 
tragedy of her untimely death and Lincoln’s 
lasting sorrow. From L. W. Chittenden’s 
Recollections of President Lincoln and His 
Administration the publishers have taken 
the well-known and illuminative incident of 
Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel (Harpers. 
50 cents net) to make a timely little book 
from which we get a first-hand picture of the 
merciful President. 


An Editor’s Book 


Those essays out of a ripe experience, 
which have been contributed month by 
month to the “Editor’s Study” of Harpers’, 
are collected by their author, Henry Mills 
Alden, for forty years editor of that world- 
famous periodical, into a book entitled, Mag- 
azine Writing and the New Literature (Har- 
pers. $2.00 net). The volume glows with 
the mellow, lovable personality of a man 
who has ripened rather than aged. The 
style is a model for all young writers. It 
divides, exactly according to the title, into 
halves. The first part possesses a pleasant 
desultoriness, born no doubt from the very 
nature of papers presented in monthly in- 
stallments, and discusses matters pertaining 
to magazine-making, from a history of peri- 
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odical literature, which does not pretend to 
be exhaustive but proves illuminating and 
learned, to a delicately veiled apology for 
the rejection, in the office of Harpers, of 
some brilliant work, later on applauded 
vociferously by the world. 

The reader touches the human being be- 
hind the editorship again and again during 
the course of these half-whimsical and 
always thought-provoking _ self-revelations. 
When Mr. Alden is semi-autobiographical 
he is most appealing and stimulating. The 
second part is a penetrating criticism of the 
modern school of fiction and incidentally of 
all other periodical writing. The author 
finds the two notes of it in realism and 
psychical study. He warmly and coura- 
geously applauds the growing group of Amer- 
ican writers. His optimism is of an undying 
youth. 


For Young Men’s Reading 


The quality of manly sincerity which 
alone can hold the attention of our young 
men for religious reading is found in a high 
degree in recent baccalaureate addresses of 
our college presidents. An address of this 
sort which would gain and hold the atten- 
tion of this difficult class of readers is The 
Free Life (Crowell. 75 cents net), by Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Addressed especially to college stu- 
dents, it speaks to all who are conscious of 
the higher life and opportunity of the spirit. 

President William DeWitt Hyde of Bow- 
doin has thrown meditations upon the expe- 
riences, aims and higher opportunities of 
our human life into the form of petitions in 
Abba Father (Revell. 50 cents net). For 
all their intimate form as prayers, they live 
in the practical, every-day world of effort 
and attainment and their unusual form and 
utterance may well claim and hold attention. 

The wholehearted manliness of Dr. Gren- 
fell speaks in A Man’s Faith (Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents net). First published in our 
own columns, where the articles received wide 
recognition, the little book into which they 
are gathered is just such a combination of 
autobiography and helpful, brotherly coun- 
sel as young men would enjoy. The active 
witness of the life portrayed unconsciously 
here is tonic for the church and for the indi- 
vidual. 

To his own young men in Calvary Parish, 
Germantown, Pa. Rey. James Clayton 
Mitchell has been accustomed to give brief 
addresses, a few of which he has brought © 
together under the title, Character (Jacobs. 
75 cents net). They are more sermonic than 
any of the other books here mentioned; but 
are sincere, earnest and helpful. 

Whenever Robert E. Speer addresses 
young persons, either by voice or pen, the 
strength, sincerity and saneness of his own 
Christian life hold attention and affect con- 
science, heart and will. His last book, The 
Master of the Heart (Revell. $1.00 net), 
contains twelve of his Northfield talks. 
They all dwell upon some phase of the per- 
sonal relationship of the disciple to Christ. 
Now and then Mr. Speer’s keen analysis of 
modern human types reminds one of Phillips 
Brooks's insight. Enriched by illustrations, 
quotations, incidents from a wide acquaint- 
ance with the problems of young men and 
young women, the book makes the reader 
dissatisfied with being a conventional Chris- 
tian and creates a desire to become the pos- 
sessor of The Burning Heart—the title of 
one of the best chapters. 

Young men might find suggestion in the 
great mass of material brought together by 
A. Smythe Palmer in The Ideal of a Gentle- 
man (Routledge. $1.50 net). The sources 
are mainly British, and the ideal is some- 
what of the feudal age, but each man as he 
reads will assimilate what belongs to him 
from these many quotations with their com- 
mon ideal of a loftier than common life. 


ie 
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Two New Andover Professors 


Boston Ministers Chosen to Important Positions 


Evidently the trustees of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary have not been giving all their 
time and attention to the technical questions 
involved in the removal of the institution to 


REY. ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
President-elect of the. Faculty of Andover Seminary 


Cambridge. For a number of months they 
have been seeking the proper men for the 
professorships of practical and of Christian 
theology. It was generally conceded that 
upon the qualifications of the new occupants 
of those chairs would depend to a consider- 
able degree the success of the Seminary in 
its new environment. It has now eventuated 
that the trustees had not far to seek, since 
for some time the conviction has been grow- 
ing among them that right in the circle of 
Boston pastors were two men particularly 
competent to assume the tasks now devolved 
upon them. They were therefore regularly 
elected at a meeting of the trustees, Jan. 19, 
and the Visitors on Jan: 29 confirmed both 
appointees. who are understood to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory to them. 

Rey. Albert Parker Fitch of Mt. Vernon 
Church. Boston, is to be the new Bartlet 
professor of Practical Theology. succeeding 
Dr. C. O. Day in that position. and becom- 
ing, as was he, president of the faculty. Mr. 
Fitch, now a little over thirty years old, is 
a native of Boston, a graduate of Roxbury 
Latin School and of Harvard University, 
cum laude with final honors in English. 
His theological course was taken at Union 
Seminary, where he sustained intimate 
relations with the late Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and graduated in 1903. His first pas- 
torate was over the Congregational church 
in Flushing, L. I. After two years he was 
called to be an assistant of the late Dr. S. E. 
Herrick at Mt. Vernon Church, Boston. The 
latter's death before Mr. Fitch’s installation 
advanced the young man io the position of 
leadership, which he has held with marked 
success. His sermonic ability, his devotional 
spirit. his untiring energy and constant ini- 
tiative have made him a force in his parish 
and in the city. He is a favorite speaker at 
the colleges and on denominational and other 
public occasions. 

The choice of the trustees for the Abbot 
professorship of Christian Theology falls 
upon Rey. Daniel Evans. D.D.. of North 
Avenue Church, Cambridge. Born in South 
Wales nearly forty-three years ago. all but 
the first few years of his life have been 
passed in America. As a boy he worked in 
coal mines, studying in night schools. At 
eighteen years of age, striking bravely ont 


for himself, he obtained a high school edu- 
cation and in -due time entered Bangor 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1889. He 
took a post-graduate course on the Field 
scholarship there and studied also at Bow- 
doin and Andover. He holds fram Bowdoin 
the degrees of A.B. and D.D. His first 
pastorate was over the Congregational church 
in East Weymouth, Mass., where he stayed 
eight years, removing in 1899 to North 
Cambridge, where he will soon complete a 
ten years’ pastorate. Dr. Evans is an inde- 
fatigable student and a lover of the intricate 
problems of philosophy and ethics. He is 
one of the best read men in the Congrega- 
tional ministry in certain departments of 
thought. In the pulpit and on the platform 
he is a substantial and forcible speaker, ris- 
ing at times to heights of real eloquence. 
He has given special attention to modern, 
social and economic questions, and speaks 
with a large measure of expert knowledge 
concerning them. In thorough sympathy 
with the problems of the wage-earner, and 
having experienced himself many of his pri- 
vations, Dr. Evans is independent and judi- 
cial enough to disagree with details of the 
industrial program whenever necessary. He 
is thereby the more competent to be a medi- 
ator. 

Both of these appointees will, we believe, 
approve themselves to the churches gener- 
ally. They are men of a progressive but by 
no means extreme theological spirit. They 
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believe in conserving that which is best in 
historic Christianity. Their personal qual- 
ities will appeal to young men looking toward 
the ministry. 


Boston 


The Approach to [len 

More varied methods are being used in 
Boston this winter than usual to carry reli- 
in some form to persons outside the 
churches. Sandwiched between a_ theater 
advertisement and a sonata recital is the 
announcement in bold type of special Uni- 
tarian the Second Church on 
Sunday evening. and the notice of a Sunday 
noon Bible class at Central Congregational 
Church. conducted by Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
At Ford Hall and at Mt. Vernon Church 


gion 


services at 
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every Sunday evening Socialists and labor 
leaders have a chance to air their views. A 
number of interesting Bible classes are being 
held, with unusual programs and sometimes 
with imported leaders, and now the Chapman 
campaign focuses public attention. Surely it 
cannot be said that Boston in this winter 
of 1909 suffers from the lack of the religious 
appeal or is unresponsive to it. 


The City Missionary Society’s Year 


For ninety-two years the Boston City 
Missionary Society has ministered in reli- 
gious and benevolent ways to an increasing 
number of persons. For thirty-six years 
Rey. D. W.. Waldron has been the genial 
and efficient dispenser of its charities. For 
thirty-three years the expenditures have been 
kept within the receipts—or perhaps we 
should say the receipts have been increased 
to meet the expenditures. Last year the 
treasurer received $47,120; the workers of 
the society made 60,868 visits on 21,884 fam- 
ilies; held 1,310 religious meetings; gath- 
ered 781 children into Sunday school and 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked and ex- 
tended the healing afforded by a country out- 
ing to more than ten thousand city dwellers. 
Richard H. Stearns continues as honorary 
vice-president and Jacob P. Bates as presi- 
dent. The other officers were also re-elected 
to the positions which they have so ably 
filled. 

In these years there has been a large in- 
crease in the number of missionaries em- 
ployed, and in the results of Christian and 
benevolent work. For the past twenty-five 
years the missionary and charitable receipts 
were $1,190,412 against $471,604 the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century, showing the 
remarkable gain of $718,808. 


Mr. Stockdale Addresses the Pastors’ Assistants 


Last week the Massachusetts Pastors’ 
Assistants Association held its regular win- 
ter meeting in the Ford Building. The 
speaker was Rey. A. A. Stockdale of Union 
Church on the theme, “How shall we make 
our calling more effective?’ He suggested 
a study of business methods for an insight 
into necessary qualities of tact, patience 
and skill. He felt that calling was essen- 
tial to parish work, since results were thus 
obtained that could be secured in no other 
way. A systematic schedule and plan of 
records were also among his hints for effi- 
cient calling. Miss Ethel M. Shepard of 
Worcester was chosen president and Miss 
M. L.. Hughes of Dorchester secretary-treas- 
urer. 


A Layman at the Old South 


Last week Friday evening Mr. H. H. 
Proctor gave the first of a series of four 
addresses at the midweek meeting of the Old 
South Church, Boston. His subject was Mr. 
Moody and His Work, an especially appro- 
priate topic in view of the evangelistic meet- 
ings being held throughout the city. Mr. 
Proctor was not only an efficient co-worker 
with Mr. Moody, but he has done much to 
strengthen and perpetuate the permanent re- 
sults of his work. The Moody Schools at 
Northfield have a combined attendance of 
nearly twelve hundred boys and girls who are 
being trained for Christian living and serv- 
ice, and Mr. Proctor has given generously to 
them. both of his time and his money. Dur- 
ing the past three years $500,000 have been 
given for new buildings, and they are fully 
Hundreds of applicants have been 
turned away for lack of accommodations 
even with this increase. Mr. Moody left a 
good many successors like Mr. Proctor who 
are continuing his great work for the moral 
and spiritual gain of the nation. 


occupied. 


In worldly and material things, what is 
used is spent: in intellectual and spiritual 
things, that y;which is not used is not had.— 
B. Whichcote. 
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Dr. Vernon Installed in Brookline 


The spacious edifice of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., was well filled on the after- 
noon of Jan. 28. The fifty-five pastors and 
delegates representing twenty-eight churches 
were numerically only a small fraction of 
the audience, which included several minis- 
ters of our own and other denominations, and 
many other persons, besides those of the 
regular congregation. The installation of a 
new pastor was the first event of this sort 
in Harvard Church for more than thirty 
years. Rey. Ambrose W. Vernon, D. D., for 
three years pastor of the Congregational 
church in Hast Orange, N. J., then pastor of 
the church in Hanover, N. H., and professor 
of Biblical literature in Dartmouth College, 
after a professorship of a year and a half in 
Yale Divinity School, by unanimous choice 
of Harvard Church is now its pastor and 
the successor of the late Dr. Reuen Thomas. 

The council was organized by the choice 
of Rev. Dr. William H. Cobb of our Congre- 
gational Library as moderator and Rev. F. S. 
Hunnewell of Reading as scribe. Dr. Ver- 
non presented no papers as credentials of 
his church membership or ministerial stand- 
ing, his statement of his intention to unite 
with Harvard Church by letter and of his 
membership in the New Haven Association 
being accepted by the council as satisfactory. 

The congregation listened with sustained 
interest to Dr. Vernon’s statement of his 
religious beliefs, which was expressed mainly 
in terms of personal experience and, without 
being emotional, was impressively presented 
and appealed strongly to the sympathies of 
his hearers through their own Christian ex- 
perience. His fundamental proposition was, 
“T believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“That,” he declared, “either by expression or 
implication contains everything I regard as 
vital to the highest conceivable manhood.” 
“Because I believe in Jesus Christ,” he said, 
“T believe in a religion of authority. He is 
my authority. I believe in God simply as 
the Father of Jesus Christ. I believe that 
my life should be a reverent service of my 
fellowmen, and that what had no place in 
his life should have no place in mine. Be- 
cause I believe in Jesus Christ, I believe in 
immortality, in the Old Testament as far 
as he fed on it and in the New Testament as 
far as it is the expression of his spirit, and 
in the Church. 

Dr. Vernon amplified each of these affirma- 
tions, holding steadfastly to the fundamental 
principle of belief in Jesus Christ. He had 
come to know and recognize him through the 
response of his own moral sense to him. 
Therefore Jesus Christ is the supreme 
authority for him: in religion, he takes 
Christ’s symbols of reality as his own, 
though he cannot prove them true, fully con- 
fident of their ultimate truth and power. 
He could never have arrived at the sources 
of Christ’s life apart from him, but through 
him, driven serenely by his own moral sense, 
he drinks at those sources. 

In his personal experience, Dr. Vernon 
finds Jesus Christ completely human and yet 
altogether unique. “I could not feel that I 
should be like him if he were of a different 
nature from mine. He has for me the worth 
of God, for it is because of him and in his 
language that I imagine God. God is for 
me his character without his flesh. 

“To me the most perfect of all words 
which deal with the person of Jesus are his 
own. ‘AIl things have been delivered unto 
me by my Father, and no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ That verse 
expresses my belief in all its shadings with 
precision. 

“T perhaps should add that to my mind 
that which lies at the heart of this relation 


of Jesus to God is moral perfection. He is 
the way, we are the pilgrims upon it; he is 
the truth, we are the receivers’ of it; he is 
the vine, we are the branches. We commit 
sin; he forgives it. We find God; he never 
sought him. We gain through him what he 
had from the beginning. But I believe that 
his spirit is a human spirit and may be given 
unto us; that his faith is a human faith and 
may be acquired by us; that his love is a 
human love, and that his new commandment 
is, ‘Even as I have loved you that you love 
one another’; that his Father is our Father, 
and that though no man may come to the 
Father save through him, he is still the first 
born among many brethren. 

“The fundamental mood of my heart is 
gratitude for Jesus Christ and for the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing to his glory; the one 
thing needful in my mind is to say in the 
words of the simple covenant of the Church 
of Christ in Dartmouth College, ‘I determine 
to be a disciple of Jesus Christ and to do 
the will of God as revealed to me through 
him.’ ”’ 

This last quoted sentence gives the im- 


REV. AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D. 


pression left on the council, and it was a 
profound impression of the sincerity and 
simplicity of Dr. Vernon’s religion, rather 
than his theology, for it could not be said 
that he presented any outline of theology. 
He knew God only through his knowledge of 
Christ, and he did not conceive that God 
could be known in any other way. “The 
response of my soul to Jesus Christ has 
relieved me from finding God through the 
philosophies or through reflection upon the 
natural world.” One might have said that 
Dr. Vernon was a disciple of Ritschl, but 
that would hardly be correct, for the expe- 
rience through which he interpreted his 
faith, without the intervention of any human 
teacher, was evidently directly related to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Perhaps one could not 
better describe Dr. Vernon’s position than 
to say that he left out of view the history of 
the development of thought in the Christian 
Church and took his position with the other 
disciples of Jesus while he was still with 
them in the flesh. 

The questions asked Dr. Vernon by mem- 
bers of the council were not many and only 
served to bring out more emphatically his 
complete reliance on Jesus Christ as he 
understands him as the source of inspiration, 
authority and revelation in religion. Asked 
if he believed in the deity of Jesus Christ, he 
replied, “I don’t know what that term 
means.” Asked if he believed that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, he answered, “Yes.” 
He declined to say that he was a Trini- 
tarian, but said that he was not a Unitarian. 
Asked how he was sure that he knew Jesus 
Christ and that his authority was supreme, 
he said he found the satisfying assurance in 


the response of his own moral sense to him, 
and that he accepted reverently and fully all 
the words of Jesus about himself. 

The council in private session listened to 
testimonies of affectionate esteem of Dr. 
Vernon by members who had been his parish- 
ioners, teachers and associates in Christian 
service. It was impressed by the genuine- 
ness and depth of his Christian experience 
and loyalty to Christ. It was this evidence 
of reversion to primitive discipleship with 
Jesus which prompted Dr. Gordon to say 
that Dr. Vernon’s installation would be un- 
precedented in the history of New England 
Congregationalism, since he would be re- 
ceived as a Christian minister on the ground 
of his being a disciple of Christ antecedent 
to Christian philosophy and theology. After 
some time spent in discussion in a spirit 
wholly friendly to Dr. Vernon, the council 
voted without dissent to approve of his in- 
stallation and to unite with the church in 
the public services which it had arranged, 
according to its printed program. 

Unusually interesting were the services of 
formal induction into office. Three of the 
participants, Drs. Platner and Baldwin and 
Mr. Camp, were old-time comrades of Dr. 
Vernon, while a fourth, Professor McGiffert, 
had been an esteemed instructor in Union 
Seminary. His sermon was a glowing pic- 
ture of the Kingdom of God as in process of 
realization on the earth, of its universality, 
its democracy and its righteousness, justice 
and peace. The relation of the church to 
the kingdom was set forth, and while the 
former’s beautiful and effective ministry to 
its own members was commended, it was 
asserted that a considerable part of the world 
is ahead of a considerable part of the church. 

Dr. F. W. Baldwin, representing Trinity 
Church, Hast Orange, gave a delightful and 
inspiring charge to the pastor, congratulating 
him on returning “after a brief excursion in 
academic groves to the ministry, his first 
love”; and also on the note of reality in his 
preaching and life purpose. “Your congrega- 
tion will not always understand you, and will 
not always agree with you when they under- 
stand you; but if they see Christ in you, 
they will be kept close to you. And as you 
value your own independence, freely accord 
them their right to think independently also. 
The time has passed when the free churches 
of New Hngland fetter their ministers; but 
having fought your way through the intel- 
lectual wilderness, you will not abuse the 
freedom accorded you.” Incidentally Dr. 
Baldwin expressed his disapproval of dab- 
bling with psychotherapeutices by the church, 
saying that great harm would come if people 
generally began to believe that the church 
possessed some magical power long disused 
but now recovered. He advised the handing 
over of maladies to physicians, and of the 
sub-conscious self to metaphysicians. 

Dr. Gordon in his charge to the people 
emphasized the newness of an installation 
when the man is installed simply because he 
is a disciple, witness and herald of Jesus, 
and who did not advance any philosophy of 
religion or of the universe. He considered 
this absolutely unprecedented in New Eng- 
land, and thought that it foretold the coming 
unity of the free churches. He also paid a 
tribute to the intelligence and conscience of 
business men in the church whose generally 
conservative spirit he felt was a desirable 
check upon a minister who might otherwise 
become too audacious in his public utterance. 

The right hand of fellowship could not 
have been more felicitously extended than it 
was by Dr. Vernon’s nearest neighbor, Rey. 
H. G. Hale of Leyden Church, who dwelt 
upon the ideas carried by the terms, friend 
and brother. 
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‘New Life along the North Shore 


With our five strong churches about the 
Seminary and our seven churches in the 
Austin and Oak Park districts, it would seem 
that the line of least resistance for Congre- 
gational extension runs almost due west, 
with a north and south extension not greatly 
different from the natural parish bound- 
aries of First and Union Park Churches. 
But if a wide territory, running eight miles 
westward from the river through the heart 
of the city, is and must remain the strong 
center of Chicago Congregationalism, late de- 
velopments have given us new hope for stal- 
wart re-enforcement in the wing which ex- 
tends for a good many miles along the north 
shore. As one follows the favorite automo- 
bile route northward from the river to 
Ravinia Park, he must pass in review a 
group of Congregational churches. 

Nearest the center, New England Church 
is engaged, under Dr. P. F. Marston, in a 
noble endeavor to add to the ministry of a 
cherished family church (the first on the 
roll of honor in the recent Seminary cam- 
paign) larger service to sojourners in flats 
and boarding houses. Lincoln Park Church, 
with Dr. B. EF. Aldrich in leadership, is 
gathering courage and strength to move, in 
union with the Evanston Avenue congrega- 
tion from an over-churched center to a 
ehurchless parish farther north and west. 
The thrill of new life is in each of these 
older northside parishes, but its pulsings 
grow stronger when we reach the newer 
residence districts further north. 


A Record a Little Less than Marvelous 


In a résumé of the history of North Shore 
Church, prepared by one of the deacons, Mr. 
W. R. Barnes, I find these words, “The 
growth of this organization and the actual 
work accomplished, under the able leadership 
of our pastor, is little less than marvelous.” 

The work fairly began when, on the first 
Sunday in January, 1900, Prof. S. I. Curtiss 
preached to a group of people in a store 
building on Evanston Avenue, not far from 
the present site of the church. What was 
then a country-like suburb has now become 
a finely built residence district. Following 
this initiative, various ministers volunteered 
their services until April, when Rev. J. S. 
Ainslee was secured to care for the infant 
enterprise. On May 6 the church was organ- 
ized with eighty-six members, and on the 
following November it was received into the 
Chicago Association with a membership of 
186 from eight denominations. Its present 
membership is 470, accessions for 1908 num- 
bering sixty. The store in which it first wor- 
shiped has been éxchanged for a substantial 
and beautiful stone church, which with 
equipment cost somewhat in excess of $100,- 
000. By skillful financiering the burden of 
payment was distributed over a number of 
years. The heavier payments have been 
made. The $30,000 now remaining is to be 
paid in six annual installments of $5,000 
each. This church has been self-supporting 
from the beginning, and it has also been a 
constant feeder to our own Congregational 
benevolent enterprises. . 

On a recent Sunday morning I found the 
large auditorium extraordinarily well filled, 
and I am told that the evening audiences are 
also large. The secret of Dr. Ainslee’s suc- 
cess is simply hard work in pulpit and parish 
with no resort to fads or sensations. The 
church stands in the community for a prac- 
tical and catholic type of religion. I asked 
Dr. Ainslee, “How do you manage to make 
so many groups of people, different by former 
denominational affiliations, happy in the new 
home?” “In the first place,” he replied, “it 
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is the community church. We were first on 
the ground. We went ahead strongly and 
the people of the community have accepted 
us as the neighborhood church. In the sec- 
ond place, I try to give them all something 
of what they are used to. It is not hard to 
provide some extra fire for the Methodists 
and more of order for those who like 
churchly ways, along with common Chris- 
tianity for everybody.” The traditions of 
the Presbyterians are honored in the Geneva 
gown worn in the pulpit, and the order of 
service and the vested choir answer to the 
liturgical instinct which ig found in every 
modern congregation. 

But aside from success which comes with 
catholic methods, something must be credited 
to opportunity. There is a tide in the affairs 
of churches as in the affairs of men. Our 
leaders foresaw whither the tide was to run 
and put the church in the way. Dr. Ainslee 
was not called to the field; he was one sent. 
The marvel of this church’s history is the 
result of a prevision and supervision which 
has been neglected in too much of our church 
extension work and in later development of 
accessions of laymen capable of backing up 
an aggressive pastor. 


Evanston’s Awakening 


Between Wilson Avenue and Evanston 
lies Rogers Park, where we have a church 
of over 400 members and a fine house of 
worship costing about $60,000. Here Rev. 
W. H. Pound has recently closed a success- 
ful pastorate of five years. Until his suc- 
cessor is found, the church will be in the 
care of Dr. F. A. Noble. Many interesting 
points in its past history must be omitted 
to tell of some recent developments in 
Evanston and the regions beyond. Since Dr. 
W. T. McElveen came to the staid First 
Chureh in Evanston, not only the whole 
church, but the whole city has been shaken. 
On my first visit to the church, not long 
after Dr. McElveen’s arrival, I found that 
a good many people from other churches in 
Evanston, and other suburbs, indeed, were 
coming to the vesper service to hear about 
Health and Religion. A companion in the 
pew, an overworked and overnervous woman, 
said, after service, “I come here every Sun- 
day afternoon because it helps me to get 
well.” Others doubtless came to hear the 
new minister or to hear the new doctrine; 
but now that both minister and doctrine have 
lost the claim of novelty, the vesper service 
congregation still holds its own, and of late 
the afternoon sermons have appeared regu- 
larly in the leading local paper under the 
title, The Therapeutic Class. Through Dr. 
McElveen’s initiative the gospel of good 
health is also propagated by a League of 
Right Living which has the backing of other 
Evanston ministers and several professors in 
Northwestern University. But Dr. Mc- 
Elveen’s specialization upon therapeutics is 
not to the neglect of other aspects of truth 
and other forms of service. Reports from 
fourteen departments showed progress. 
While the budget for home expenses has 
been considerably increased, aggregating 
about $12,500, it is less by several hundred 
dollars than reported benevolences. The 
maintenance of this proportion is evidence 
that our Evanston church is “not conformed 
to the world,” although in the midst of social 
influences which make mightily for another 
kind of life. Among the young people in 
university circles a young men’s Bible class 
after morning service and a unique young 
people’s meeting later in the day are de- 
servedly popular. In these organizations, 
as in the support of the Bethesda Mission in 
Chicago, Dr. McElveen’s personality is 
strongly felt. 
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Larger Things in Wilmette 


The completion of the new building in 
Wilmette will inaugurate a new era in our 
church in that rapidly growing suburb. It 
is a divided field; but those who would nat- 
urally affiliate with the Congregational 
church are more in number than can be 
accommodated in the present chapel. Since 
the coming of the new pastor, Rev. R. BE. 
Bowers, much time and thought has been 
given to perfecting plans for the church in- 
terior, and the completed building will be 
ready for use in a few months. In a com- 
munity which gives opportunity for other 
strong churches, our church bids fair to 
maintain its leadership, and the -enlarged 
building will be none too large for the con- 
stituency which another May moving-time is 
sure to bring into the parish. 


A Plural Pastorate in Winnetka 


When five years ago Rev. B. S. Win- 
chester was called to Winnetka, in a village 
of country homes and a home-making class 
of people, the church building was a humble 
affair. This has been replaced by a stone 


-church which is the pride and joy of Win- 


netkans. In this new building the provision 
for Sunday school needs is particularly com- 
plete, and Mr. Winchester has given special 
attention to the development of a thoroughly 
graded school. In no other chureh have 
nurture methods been so intelligently and 
consistently applied. The church has done 
so well that at the last annual meeting they 
decided to take a long step forward and 
called, as associate pastor, Rev. J. W. F. 
Davies, with special reference to the further 
development of the Sunday school and the 
various activities of a community church. 

At present this is the only church in the 
village, except the Hpiscopal, and this un- 
usual increase in pastoral force is for the 
sake of making it adequate to an enlarging 
ideal of what a neighborhood church should 
be. Mr. Davies is fresh from contact with 
city tenement house problems in his minis- 
try in Armour Mission. Part of his new 
ministry in Winnetka will be to keep the 
church in sustaining relations to various 
forms of social service in the city. Our 
church in Winnetka is mainly a church of 
young men who see visions. They have in 
the plural pastorate two young men with the 
modern point of view. ‘Trained in modern 
methods, they are working in the new spirit 
of catholicity on the problem of demonstrat- 
ing that it is better to meet the needs of a 
growing community by an increase of pas- 
toral force rather than by an increase of 
competing churches. 


Protestant Unity in Glencoe 


Federation meetings hitherto seem prevail- 
ingly affairs of the clergy, but the federation 
spirit is not lacking among the laity. In 
and about Chicago it has expressed itself in 
the formation of several union churches. 
Their isolation is not an ideal condition, and 
yet many laymen prefer it to the usual de- 
nominational division, The peculiar glory 
of the new north shore churches is that 
they have in a local way accomplished grati- 
fying results in a reunion of divided Prot- 
estantism. Our church in Glencoe, like the 
others mentioned, is a community church. 
The last few months have been marked by a 
quiet revival in the ninth year of Dr. M. W. 
Darling’s ministry, and there are rumors 
afloat that in the near future our Glencoe 
church will prepare for a larger future with 
somewhat of the same foresight, courage and 
devotion which have proved other of our 
north shore churches equal to a great oppor- 
tunity. 
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It is interesting to note that the type of 
thought and method in the northward run- 
ning line of church extension is somewhat 
different from that which has carried us 
westward from First Church. For that rea- 
son it rounds out the undeveloped side of 
earlier Chicago Congregationalism and gives 
us larger ground for faith that Congregation- 
alism may be a commanding power in the com- 
ing era of Protestant integration. J. H.C. 


Ohio is putting into operation a system 
of state pensions to needy blind persons. 
The maximum sum is $150 per annum. This 
is the only state, so far as we know, to dis- 
tribute pensions to those afflicted with a 
particular physical disability. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 29 


Mrs. S. L. Blake presided and took for 
her subject The Relation of Prayer to the 
Kingdom. Several gave interesting testi- 
monies to answered prayers. Miss Case of 
Osaka related her experience in struggling 
at one time with difficulties and uncertain- 
ties in school work. Light suddenly came 
and the way seemed clear. When the letters 
written at just that time arrived from Amer- 
ica, she received one from a minister in 
Seattle unknown~to her and to whom she 
was unknown personaly, but who told her 
of the prayers which his people had been 
offering in her behalf. Her associate, Miss 


New England Congregational Congress 


Second Annual Session at First Church, Manchester, N. H., Feb. 23—24 


TUESDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


11.30 a.m. Organization and Business. 
2.00 P.M. Devotional Services. 
2.15 Foreword from the New England 


Congregational Commission. Rey. 
A. Z. Conrad, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


2.35 Address, The Congregational Way. 
Rey. Marion L. Burton, Ph. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3.15 New England Home Missions Vitally 
Important to Denominational 
Life and Growth. (a) Address 
by Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D. D., 
Hartford, Ct. (6) Address by 
Frederick Fosdick, Esq., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

4.00 Open Forum. 

TUESDAY EVENING 
General Topic: Our Tasks 

7.30 Devotional Services. 

7.45 Address, To Revitalize the Church. 
Rev. George S. Rollins, D. D., 
Springfield, Mass. 

8.15 Address, To Christianize the Com- 
munity. Rev. Daniel Evans, D. D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

8.45 Address, To Restore the Habit of 
Prayer. Judge Edgar M. Warner, 
Putnam, Ct. 

9.00 Open Forum. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 

9.00 Devotional Services. 

9.15 Business. 

10.00 Address, Administration of the 
Local Church. Rey. A. A. Berle, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 

10.20 Address, Administration of the Col- 
lective Church. Judge Alfred 
Coit, New London, Ct. 

10.40 Open Forum. 


11.15. Address, The Advisory Committee. 
Rey. H. A. Blake, Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

11.30 Address, The Apportionment Plan. 
Rey. William MacLane, D.D., 
New Haven, Ct. 

11.45 Open Forum. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

1.45 Devotional Services. 

2.00 Business. 

2.15 Greetings from the Pacific Congre- 


gational Congress. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Addresses: The Brotherhood. Vic- 
tor Loring, Esq., Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Jay T. Stocking, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

Open Forum. 

30 Address, Supreme Source of Power. 
President David N. Beach, Ban- 
gor, Me. 

Address, The 
Life. Rey. 
lington, Vt. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
will be administered. 

At the close of the service, 
several states. will meet 
nominate Commissioners. 


Professor Nash, 
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4.00 Personal Religious 


Ernest Guthrie, Bur- 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING 
General Topic: Applied Power 

.30 Devotional Services. 

45 Business. 

00 Address, Laymen and the Kingdom 
of God. Mr. J. Campbell White, 
Secretary Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. 

.50 Address, Wanted: Mighty Men of 
Valor. Mr. Fred B. Smith, Sec- 
retary International Y. M. C. A. 

Moments on the Mount. Led by 
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9.00 


Prof. Amos R. Wells, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


Write Us 


| Angeles 


BAY STATE BOILERS 
For Steam and Hot Water 


ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR MODERN HOUSE HEATING 
WHERE THE BEST IS DEMANDED 


If Your Heater is Unsatisfactory 


Barstow Stove Company, 
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Colby, gave the motto which Japanese Chris- 
tians of different denominations have adopted, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit. saith the Lord of Hosts.” The same 
kind of testimony came from one of long 
experience in Eastern Turkey. Mrs. George 
Washburn told of the wonderful way in 
which money was provided for a building for 
the preparatory department at Robert Col- 
lege, a gift which seemed to come in direct 
answer to prayer. Miss Mary Frost reported 
the latest news from her sister, Miss Caroline 
Frost in South Africa. Miss Kyle read 
brief extracts from letters from Mrs. Fannie 
Gordon Bartlett and Mrs. Hattie Gulick 
Clark. 


He who forgives is victor in the dispute.— 
African Proverb. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1909-10 two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of 2500 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships 
are designed to encourage advanced theological work 
of ahigh order. Applications accompanied by testi- 
monials and specimeus of work must be made before 
April Ist. 1999, on blanks to be obtained of the Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
tian Mini . Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 
Specialization in each Depart- SEMINARY 
Religious Pedagogy. 


H ARTE ORD A training school for the Chris- 
on equal terms. 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


93d year opens Sept. 30,1908. For College or non-Col- 

lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 

diploma or degree: modern. thorough, practical. Con- 

vocation Week, with special lectures. Expenses low. 

ae pee address PROF. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
or. Sec’y. 
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Home Missions Council Campaign 

Brooklyn had the honor of leading the list 
of national centers where this first publicity 
campaign is waged for eighteen home mis- 
sionary bodies. Monday afternoon and even- 
ing of last week the Baptist Temple and 
Tuesday afternoon and evening Central 
Church were the rallying points. For vari- 
ous reasons the attendance was scanty. 
Afternoon audiences were less than 300, and 
the evening ones scarcely double. Compared 
with the American Board meeting last Octo- 
ber. or the annual Conference of the local 
Methodists, the four meetings caused scarcely 
a ripple, and were ignored by the morning 
papers. 1 

But this does not prove the meetings a 
failure. The closing address by Charles 
Stelzle on the church and the labor move- 
ment was worth the entire effort. It was 
a burning message that ought to be poured 
into the official ears of every extravagant or 
indolent church and religious society. Dr. 
R. W. Raymond of Plymouth Church, Rey. 
Dr. J. R. Stevenson, Commissioner Watchorn 
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and R. Fulton Cutting were the four_pre- 
siding officers. Dr. Morehouse says there 
are 60,000,000 in America who are not evan- 
gelical Christians, and he denounced im- 
ported atheistic Socialism. Dr. Jefferson’s 
appeal for a national vision of Christian 
work was as vigorous as his plea at the Des 
Moines Council for a “new crusade.” Dr. 


Holt surprised his audience by describing | 
counties larger than New Jersey without a | 
single church. Bishop Wilson says that the | 


20,000,000 people in the churches represent 
$27,000.000,000, and can accomplish the re- 
generation of the nation, if they so wish. 
Charles Stelzle declares that the men with 
whom he worked in the shops want to know 
less about the Hittites, etc., and more about 
the Brooklynites and Pittsburgites. Judging 
by the visible results of Brooklyn’s four 
meetings, the church people seem to need a 
development of the same interest in the liv- 
ing present. The churches represented on 
the program have constituencies in Brooklyn 
alone of nearly 190,000. If this suggests a 
decline in the influence of mass meetings 
and in their business utility, it corresponds 
to the expressed conviction of many city 


_leaders. 


Congregational Ministers at the Tabernacle 

The Manhattan Association held its mid- 
winter meeting at the Tabernacle, and has 
arranged to discuss in April the National 


Council's recommendations on polity, con- | 
| cerning nomenclature, ministerial standing 


and supervision of weak churches. The feel- 
ing steadily develops that the local confer- 
ence needs a name more expressive of its 
geographical extent than merely “Manhat- 
tan-Brooklyn.” Queens and Bronx boroughs, 
Westchester County and other suburban 
regions are all in its territory. The name 


| suggested is New York City Association. 


Possibly New York and Suburban might do. 
It is doubtful whether the independent min- 
isterial body will ever be given up, because 
of the peculiar conditions of this vast city, 
where men are thirty miles apart and yet 
under the same civic rule. 

Three masterly addresses on Socialism 
were given by Prof.-John B. Clark of Co- 
lumbia University, Prof. Charles Sprague 


| Smith of the People’s Institute, and Dr. 


Gladden. All were against economic social- 
ism. but each had different conclusions as to 
the immediate prospect. Dr. Clark believes 
that the present system tends toward real 
improvement, and will never disappear as 
an individualistic system of life. Dr. Glad- 
den is convinced, after contact with em- 
ployers and employed, that the present sys- 
tem is getting worse, and that this country 
will have to face a serious crisis. Dr. Smith 
believes that a peaceful evolution will bring 
the needed social justice and yet retain most 


of the government that provides for individ- | 


ual initiative. Dr. Gladden’s impromptu 
plea for the practice of the example of 
Christ met with hearty applause. 

After luncheon Dr. Newman Smyth of 
New Haven gave an illuminating address on 
the Status of Protestantism, especially the 
obligations resting upon Congregationalists 
to push the cause of genuine Christian unity. 


Thirteen Years of City Federation 


The work of the federated churches of the 
greater city is now so well known, and yet | 
| is done so largely in a quiet office suite | 
| rather than in mass meetings and confer- 
ences, that few people in recent years attend 
| its annual business meetings. This year 
. being the thirteenth, not even a quorum was 
| present to do legal business, though Dr. 


Walter Laidlaw is willing to be a member of 


the Thirteen Club. His long illness of last | 


year has deferred several matters of publi- 
cation. but so strong is the organization and 
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‘Stereopticons & Stereopticon Slides 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD now 
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The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 
Opening Gun at St. Johnsbury 


When the American Board started a cam- 
paign three years ago to raise a million dol- 
lars for missions it wisely selected St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., for the first objective point. His- 
tory repeats itself and St. Johnsbury also 
has the honor of touching off the joint mis- 
sionary campaign of the three societies which 
will raise from ocean to ocean the sum of 
half a million dollars for missions. The 
campaign, which began so auspiciously in 
St. Johnsbury, Jan. 26, was carried along 
similar lines through the week at St. Albans, 
Burlington and Rutland. 

Throughout the day and evening there 
were large and enthusiastic audiences, over 
100 ministers and laymen attending from the 
vicinage within a radius of forty miles. 
Secretary Patton of the American Board in 
his stately and urbane manner presided at 
the morning conference and afternoon ses- 
sion. In opening the conference he gave 
this as the missionary creed: A missionary 
budget in each church; a missionary com- 
mittee; gifts from each individual; the use 
of the envelope system for collections. 

William R. Moody of Northfield made an 
excellent impression by his clean-cut manner 
of speaking and businesslike appeal for sys- 
tematic giving. The morning hour was prof- 
itably spent in exchanging views on the pro- 
posed Apportionment Plan. And while the 
financial side of the question was not unduly 
emphasized, it was made evident that when 
half a million should be raised in this conti- 
nent-wide campaign, over half of it would be 
devoted to extinguishing the debts of the 
three societies under whose auspices this 
campaign was being conducted, the Amer- 
ican Board, the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association. 

It is no disparagement to the other speak- 
ers to say that the colored preacher from 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. W. N. DeBerry, 
bore away the palm by his eloquent appeals 
for a “square deal” for his people in the 
South. He showed his vein of humor when, 
after a flattering introduction at the post- 
prandial exercises by the toastmaster, Dr. 
¥F. B. Jenkins of Atlanta, he said if he did 
not come of a race-that ‘was born to blush 
unseen,” his face would be wreathed with 
blushes. 
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At the banquet in the evening Dr. Jenkins 
gracefully introduced the visiting speakers, 
and each man had a message. Rey. Dr. J. P. 
Jones of the Madura Mission charmed all 
with his scholarly address and apt quota- 
tions from Kipling; Rey. W. W. Scudder 
vividly presented the needs of the great state 
of Washington to the little state of Vermont; 
Secretary Gutterson of the A. M. A., an old 
friend to St. Johnsbury audiences, came up 
from Boston ahead of the others and inci- 
dentally responded eloquently the evening 
before the rally at the annual banquet of 
the Scotia Club; Willis E. Lougee of New 
York made the most telling appeal for future 
contributions ever heard ‘in St. Johnsbury. 
The meeting closed with one-minute addresses 
from a dozen volunteers, and ‘The best is 
yet to be,’ for there will surely be a gen- 
erous response from such stimulating ad- 
dresses. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. A. F. S. 


Notes of Progress 


The suecess or failure of any agitation is 
usually measured by the response it awakens. 
If the opening week of the joint missionary 
campaign is a prophecy of its result, the 
workers may well “count their chickens” 
now. The general attendance has been grat- 
ifying, and since this is one of the main ob- 
jects of the campaign, a partial success is 
already registered. At the St. Johnsbury 
meetings twenty-two delegations were pres- 
ent, and at Middlebury, by no means a con- 
venient center, eighteen more churches were 
represented. To illustrate the interest 
aroused, it may be added that one of these 
delegations had to drive in this Vermont 
winter weather twelve miles over the moun- 
tains and back, in order to attend, and 
another group could not arrive home until 
two o’clock in the morning. These are some 
evidences of the way Vermont Congrega- 
tionalists appreciate the importance of the 
movement, which has come to their gener- 
osity first. 

It would seem a considerable task to make 
the objective of such a campaign really 
attractive. But the speakers thus far have 
been as interesting as they are varied in 
their treatment. Supt. W. W. Scudder of 
Washington, paying a measure of attention 
to the distant northwestern work, has given 
an unusual description of the general mis- 
sionary sweep throughout the country. His 
co-worker from the Southland, Dr. F. E. 
Jenkins from Atlanta, has astounded his 
hearers by the waiting opportunities for 
Congregationalism there; he declares he 
could organize, were the funds available, 700 
new churches in three years! W. R. Moody 
of Northfield has been another helpful 
speaker. His has been a double line of at- 
tack; an appeal for a loyal support of the 
societies in their emergency and an empha- 
sis upon the importance of personal church 
work, especially in the matter of contribu- 
tions. The country’s race problems have 
been accurately presented by Rev. W. N. 
DeBerry, the colored pastor of Springfield, 
Mass., and Secretary Gutterson of the 
A. M. A. And finally, our duty and privi- 
lege abroad have been stirringly set forth by 
Secretary Patton of the American Board and 
Dr. J. P. Jones of India. 

While the effort is emphatically ‘“mission- 
ary,” it is so in the broadest sense, and by 
no means neglects those important auxil- 
iaries, the other denominational agencies. 
Superintendent Scudder’s emphasis on the 
importance of the Church Building Society’s 
work and that of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society is an example. 
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Little Soldiers 


In your blood are the millions 
of corpuscles that defend you 
against disease. 

To make and keep these little soldiers 
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“The Story of Berkeley” 


California’s beautiful University city shows 29,00 
increase in population in seven years. Its rapid 
growth demands money to build with. I can place 
any amounts on first-class real estate first mortgages 
at 7 percent. net. Ido a general real estate business. 
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GEORGE H. DeKAY, 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s.... 
Real Estate.......sseeeceeeees 


United States Bonds.... -» 1,352,000.00 
State and City Bonds...........-++sseesres 4,126,833.33 
Railroad Bonds ........sesceereescesesscees 5,112,600.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 20, . 

Railroad Stocks......... 7,602.120.00 


1,378,0€ 0.00 
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Bank and Trust Co. Stocks us 
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Real Estate. .....ccesccesscccesesecscers 97,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AQONtS 2. cc ecescceeecrereeeeeesesseceees 1,120,249.91 
$24,856,499.05 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital........---sseseseseeee ++ $3,000,000.00 


9,515,887.00 
1:018,626.87 


539,163.67 
300,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses.......- 5G 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
é Cae Pee Beate chkasvadeie swannmesece 
eserve for TaxeS......++-seeeesecseeeeee 1 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus....... 800,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
bilities including capital........-.--- 9,882,821.51 
$24,856,499.05 | 
: ds policyholders 
Surplus as regards p y Si 3,682,621.51 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
¥REDERIC C. BUSWELL Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Home Made Evangelism 


Syracuse Tries State Committee’s Idea— 
Dr. Jefferson as Missioner 


The Congregational churches of Syracuse 
have just closed a two weeks’ “Mission,” 
held with the assistance of the state com- 
mittee on evangelism. This body is ap- 
pointed by the state association and pro- 
motes these missions throughout New York. 
It is gratifying to note that each year the 
number of churches desiring these missions 
seems to be increasing. 

The plan is that the pastor of some church 
go, by invitation, to another church 
or group of churches and hold a series of 
daily evangelistic meetings. The meetings 
in Syracuse were arranged with Rev. Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle as 
“Missioner.” The churches which united 
were the Good-Will, Geddes, Danforth, Pil- 
grim, South Avenue and Plymouth. The 
services were of a week’s duration and were 
held in the latter's house of worship. The 
pastors and people worked heartily together 
for the success of the enterprise and feel 
well repaid. for the meetings resulted in a 
deepening of the reverence and purposes of 
the attendants on the meetings. 

Dr. Jefferson began his work on Jan. 1S 
and preached twice a day during the week. 
The services ended with the Friday night's 
sermon on “Me.” in which it was made con- 
Vincingly clear that the relations between 
man and his God are pre-eminently personal. 
It 
was true. as one of his lay hearers said, that 
everything which he said throughout the 
week was to and for each one personally. 

At the outset it was announced that “No 
man will be put in a trap nor a mean ad- 
Vantage taken of him by asking him to 
raise his hand, or sit while others stand, or 
stand while others sit.” Thus an unfair 
and embarrassing contrast between “saints” 
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Coffee Was the Cause. 


Dr. Jefferson was unusually persuasive. 


Many daily 
and drinking, 
elders. 

In this way ill health is often fastened 
upon children. A Georgia lady says: 

“I had been allowed to drink coffee ever 
since I can remember. but even as a child 
I had a weak stomach which 
refused to'retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth all 
the time and was. as I found out later. the 
cause of the stomach rebelling against food. 

“I now see that it was only from follow- 
ing the example of my elders that I formed | 
and continued the miserable habit of drink- 
ing coffee. My digestion ‘remained poor, 
nerves unstrung, frequent headache. and yet 
I did not suspect the true cause. ; 

“Another trouble was a bad, muddy com- | 
plexion for which I spent time and money 
for creams. massaging, etc.. without any | 
results. 

“After I was married I was asked to try | 
Postum, and would you believe it, I, an old 
coffee toper. took to Postum from the very | 
first. We made it right—according to direc- 
tions on the package—and it had a most deli- 
eate flavor and I at once quit coffee, with 
the happiest results. 

“I now have a perfectly clear, smooth | 
skin, fine digestion and haven’t had a head- 
ache in over two years.” 

“There's a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in | 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


habits. particularly of eating 
are formed by following our 


frequently 


| pastorate of ten years at Campello Church, 


| gelist of the Westchester Presbytery of New 
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and “sinners” was avoided. The half-hour 
after-meetings at the close of the evening 
services were full, and the interest deep- 
ened steadily to the close. The only regret- | 
table feature of these union services was | 
that they could not have been continued 
another week. The afternoon services were 
of a particularly deep and winsome char- 
acter. No one will ever forget the sermon 
on selfishness drawn from the contrast in 
the life and death-dealing qualities of the 
waters of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea, respectively. And the sermon on 
prayer, written and delivered by especial 
request illumined many a questioning mind 
and doubting heart. 

The series of union services was followed 
up by all the churches that united in it,_ 
with another week’s work each in its own 
particular field and church. Rev. E. D. 
Disbrow of Lysander ministered at South 
Avenue Church. Rey. T. Bell of Saugerties 
was at Pilgrim, Rev. H. S. Capron of Roch- 
ester at Good-Will Church. Prof. I. J. 
Peritz of Syracuse University held special | 


services at the Geddes Church and Rey. L. T. | 
Reed, formerly moderator of the State Asso- | 


ciation, at Plymouth Church. These minis- | 


ters did efficient work in continuing what 


had been already so well begun. 

A pleasant feature, especially of the first 
week's services, was the attendance of many 
clergymen from neighboring places and from | 
many of the city churches of other denom- 
inations. Fourth Presbyterian Church ad- | 
journed its Wednesday -evening’s prayer | 
meeting and, with its pastor, came to the 
meeting in a body. 


Syracuse. N. Y. B. 


Becomes Presbyterian Pastor- 
Evangelist 


Brockton (Mass.) Minister Enters Neighboring 
Fold—A Peculiarly Efficient Pastorate ) 


Rey. Albert F. Pierce, 


after a notable 


Brockton. Mass., has become pastor-evan- | 


PIERCE, 


REV. A. F. D. D. 


York. The results of this pastorate refute 
the charge that all churches are decadent 
and inefficient, for 276 have united with the 
church, with a net gain in membership of 
107. The Sunday school has doubled in size 
and now numbers over 1,200, the contribu- 
tions for missions have averaged an increase 
of nearly sixfold, and $40,000 have been 


| expended in the purchase of a parsonage, a 


new organ and in church renovations. Thé 


| church has been incorporated, has. installed 


an acousticon with eight receivers for the 
deaf, maintains a fine orchestra, and has 
received from Mr. George E. Keith one of 
the finest religious paintings in the country, 
“Christ blessing little children” (reproduced 
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Quickly Gured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All in 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure 
if you go at it right. 

An operation with the kmife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured—painless, safe and in the privacy of 
your own home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a per- 
fect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues” 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. : 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


Write today for a 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
‘Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 


: unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Spanish lessons by a former resident of Spain, re- 
cently returned from Madrid. Address Miss H. M. 
Cutler, 25 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


A Christian home for invalids, seven miles from 
Boston, resident physician, best of care and every com- 
fort. Exceptional location, high land and good air. Best 
of references. Address Home, 51, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Stereopticon with projection suitable for 
large or small church, or hall with both oxy-hydrogen 
and electric light fittings complete. Adjustable stand 
and screen, also moving picture attachment. Low price. 
‘Address B., 6, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 


leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are eae to do good work. 
eachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Send for Bulletin. Albany 
N. Y. 


For Sale, at a great sacrifice, 20 acres of wonderfully 
fertile land and three town lots, with a good eightroom 
house, American town of Columbia, Cuba. Good mar- 


| kets, ideal climate, no rheumatism, asthma or eatarrh. 
| Ideal winter home, or independent living for industrious 
| man. Particulars by Rev. W. A. Evans, Plainfield, Th. 


a 


Ir readers of this issue will take a glance 
at the advertisement of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, on the back page, they will see an 
excellent picture of President-elect Taft, Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Hill and Dr. Louis Klopseh— 
besides the handsome new Estey McKinley 
Memorial Pipe Organ. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and_ ecclesiastical notices, ad 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN KING’S 
CHAPEL, Sunday afternoons at 3.30. Feb. 7, 
Rey. G. F. Moore. Feb. 14, Rev. B. C. Moore. 
Feb. 21, Rev. James H. Ropes. LOWELL IN- 
STITUTE LECTURES. Monday, Feb. 8, 2.30 P. M., 
Prof. W. W. Fenn. The Development of. Cal- 
vinism as shown in the religious thought of 
New England. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIPND SOCIBTY, 
76 Wall St., New York. 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion: Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
RODOrLe Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. 

CHaRLes A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


No. 
Organized May, 1828; 
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Becomes Presbyterian Pastor- 
Evangelist 


Continued from page 196 


on the cover of the Christmas Congregation- 
alist). 

Dr. Pierce, in addition to the exacting 
duties of the large parish, has served the 
churches of New England with rare tactful- 
ness and efficiency as a _ pastor-evangelist, 
was one of the leaders of the Tri-Union 
movement, and has been prominently iden- 
tified with all our denominational activities. 
His influence in church and municipal affairs 
of the vicinage has been conspicuously whole- 
some and strong, A man of positive convic- 
tion, though tolerant, an able and persuasive 
speaker, tactful, sweet-tempered and cul- 
tured, he is eminently qualified for the spe- 
cial work to which he has been called. A 
host of friends will follow Dr. Pierce with 
affection and abiding esteem. By many 
tokens the church, city and various organ- 
izations gave expression of love and appre- 
ciation for Dr. and Mrs. Pierce. Forty- 
three welcomed into church membership on 
the last Sunday, the gift of $340 in gold, 
receptions and resolutions from the church 
mark the end of a peculiarly harmonious 
and successful pastorate. While the denom- 
ination suffers the loss of a wise and efficient 
leader, it may be confidently expected that 
Dr. Pierce will contribute largely toward a 
better acquaintance and the coming affilia- 
tion of the Presbyterians with our own de- 
nomination. 

‘Quincy, Mass. 


W. N. Harpy. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BLoom, W. KNigHron, Oncida, Ill., declines 
call to BE. Moline. 

Burtner, HuMer W., Yale Sem., to First Ch., 
Derby, Ct. 

CHASE, LoRING B., Medway Village, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Sunderland. 

CLARK, Ernust B., Hlm Ch., Plymouth, Pa., 
to Lodi, O. 

CoorprR, Haronup, Ironton, 
Ch: Columbus, (O.; also to First Ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. Accepts the latter. 

Currer, MARSHALL M., So. Framingham, Mass., 
to Freetown Ch., Assonet. 

Davies, J. W. F., Armowr Mission, Chicago, 
Ill., to be associate pastor with Rev. B. S. 
Winchester, Winnetka. Accepts. 

Dougeuas, Mrs. CLinron, to Little Shasta, Cal. 
Accepts. 

EKINS, Grove F., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., 
to Housatonic. 

Byans, TuHos., formerly of Comstock, Neb., to 
Areadia and Hayes Creek. Accepts. 

HOoLpEn, Sam’b, So. Royalston, Mass., accepts 
call to Hastern Ave. Ch., Springfield. 

Krier, Arza B., Henry, 8S. D., to Watertown. 

Len, Dorrauu, lately of Blackstone, Mass., to 
Middleton for six months. Accepts. : 

LINDBECK, ArtrHuR F., Jamestown, N. Y., to 
Ridgeville, Ind., after supplying there three 
months. Accepts. 

Mitts, Herpere L., Hillside Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
to Trenton. Accepts. 

Noyes, WArrEen L., West Ch., Peabody, Mass., 
to Charlton, Mass.; also to Brookline, N. H. 
Accepts the latter. 

Pierce, Payson E., 
Mattoon, Ill. 

RUNALLS, JoHNnN H., Rantoul, Ill., to Mounds. 
Accepts, 

Waker, Josepu N., Lebanon Center, Me., to 
Milton, N. H. Accepts. 


O., to Mayflower 


Rensselaer, N. Y., to 


Ordinations and Installations 


Tonrz, KNnowieEs §S., Chicago Sem., o. Canova, 
Ss. D. Parts taken by Supt. W. H. Thrall, 
Rey. Messrs. F. W. Long, Richard Jones and 
H. W. Jamison. 


Resignations 


CHAss, Lorinc B., Medway Village, Mass. 
CooprrmrR, Haroup, Ironton, O. 

Davigs, J. W. F., Armour Mission, Chicago, Ill. 
HoLpEN, Sam’L,, So. Royalston, Mass. 
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MAGemEE, Caru A,, First Ch., McKeesport, Pa. 

McCuanb, WM. R., Robbinsdale Ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Hillside Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
after a five-year pastorate. 

MINCHIN, WM. J., Ames, Io. Will remove to 
Idaho. : 

Noyes, WARREN L., West Ch., Peabody, Mass., 
to take effect April 1. 

RUNALLS, JOHN H., Rantoul, Ill. 

Scorr, WILLARD, Piedmont Ch., 
Mass., after eleven years’ service. 

SNOWDEN, JAS. E., Cedar Falls, Io., after a 
twelve-year pastorate, closing a ministry of 
nearly fifty years. He was made pastor 
emeritus. 

WALKER, JOS. N., Lebanon Center, Me. 


Worcester, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEPTING, 
Boston, Feb. 8, 10.30 a. M. 
speaker, Rev. H. HE. Barnes. 


Pilgrim Hall, 
Subject, Lincoln ; 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A.M. 


Chicago University gets another million 
from Mr. Rockefeller, the income to be used 
for general expenses. He has also given 
$500,000 toward the Harper Memorial Li- 
brary and offers to treble all other subscrip- 
tions to this fund. His total gifts to the 
University amount to $24,000,000. 
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THE WONDERBERRY 
A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 

KOI? blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry 
in looks and taste. Unsurpassed fi r eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
| valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Lasiest 
plantin the world to grow succeedirg anywhereand 
yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and 
fa -andall winter in pots —(As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
w ll growit. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20¢. per packet, 3 packets for 50c., 
Alsoour Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909. free. 
| JOUN LEWES CHILDS, Floral Fark, N. ¥. 


( 


AYMCHT STORE 


clk 
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Annual Bedspread Sale 


The first week of February marks the date of our Great Annual 


Sale of Bedspreads. 


Housekeepers Attention ! 


Immense purchases each year at this time enable us to. demand 
from the manufacturers the following splendid lot of merchandise, which 
we offer at these unusually low prices. 


White Crochet Spreads, full size, 
hemmed, ready for use. Regu- 


lar price $1.00. Sale 69c 


Price Marte at 


Heavy White Crochet Spreads, 
hemmed, Marseilles patterns. 
Regular price $1.25. 

SONCER NI CCMG = SOB ANE Ie O3Cc 

Hemmed Crochet Spreads, extra 
heavy, handsome patterns, | ) 5 
Reg. price $1.50. SalePrice Be 

Fine White Satin Damask Bed- 
spreads, handsome pattern, with 


fringe and cut Or | 05 
e 


Reg. price $3. Sale Price. 


_ White Satin Damask Spreads, full 
size, beautiful designs. Regular 


Pane Oe 1S QUe i 69 


price $ 
price 
White Satin Damask Spreads, 
fine quality, hemmed. Regular 
|- price $3.00. Sale 
Nepean ee OS 
White Crochet Spreads, with heavy 
fringe. Regular price 
$1.50. Sale Price . . 1.19 
Fine White Crochet Bedspread, 
with heavy fringe and cut corners 


for métal bedsteads. Reg. 1 28 
e 


price $1.75. Sale Price 


New Wash Goods 


The Season’s 


EW Apron Ginghams, in a large 
assortment of broken or even 
check, in blue or brown, L 
reg. price 8c yd. Sale Price 6 4¢C 
EW Barnaby Zepher Ging- 
hams, 27 inches wide, new 
a@istripes and plaid effects. 
[ [Sale Price : 15c 
EW Printed Sateen, small, neat 
figures, on navy, brown and 
black grounds. Sale 1 
fi Price a ahs 12%c 


Newest Novelties 


EW Printed Pereales, 36 inches 
wide, new patterns and color- 
ings, regular price lle yd. Oc 


Sale Price 
EW Shimmer Silk, the hand- 
somest silk gingham made, 


beautiful line of new pat- 25¢ 


terns. Sale Price. . . 
EW Shirting Prints, all new 
patterns, actually woith 5c¢ 
64c yd. Sale price .. . 


DO 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents, 


WYLAND—BEACH—On Jan. 14, Rev. Ben 
Wyland, pastor at Sherman, Ct., and Ada D. 
Beach of New Haven. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DICKERMAN—In Daytona, Fla., Jan. 25, of 
pneumonia, Quincy Eliot Dickerman, aged 
80 yrs. He was for thirty years connected 
with the famous Brimmer School in Boston, 
and was a member of the Somerville school 
board for twenty-six consecutive years. He 
was a member of Winter Hill Congregational 
Church. 


PIPEGREED ¢ 


CHURCH 
& OK 
”) TRY. BoyLsto Ol 


@®BOSTON — MASS. ®@ 


Speakers to address 
Temperance, No License 
and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 


nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has pubilshed the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in’ Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
macular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions, 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street,;New York, N. Y 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. DB. Hmrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gece Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; | 


tional House. 
Miss B®. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Homn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-W. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


TH WOMAN’S SPAMAN’S F'RIPND SOCIPTY, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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DOW—In Newfields, N. H., 
Blizabeth A. (Winslow) Dow, wife of 
Lorenzo Dow, aged 84 yrs. A true Chris- 
tian, active and faithful, blessing and being 
blessed, ‘‘she came to her grave in full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in its season.” 


JOY—In Winchester, Mass., Dec. 18, Clara A., 
widow of Albion K. P. Joy, in her 84th year. 


LAWRENCHE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, 
Clara P., widow of HE. Appleton Lawrence, 
aged 93 yrs., 7 mos. For forty years she 
was a member of the Congregational church 
in Pepperell, Mass., and for forty more of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


WALLACE—In Presque Isle, Me., Jan. 24, 
1909, Kenneth Stone, only son of Rev. David 
and Lucie Stone Wallace, aged 3 yrs., 7 mos. 
Born in Marlboro, N. H., this bright little 
spirit by his extraordinary love of life, joy- 
ous activity and unusual attractiveness, won 
the hearts of two parishes and made life long 
friends of every visitor who spent the night 
under the parsonage roof. The stricken par- 
ents and dear little sisters find their greatest 
consolation in the conviction that no baby 
boy ever had a warmer welcome into a home 
than he, that none was ever loved with a 
more passionate love, and that none ever left 
a legacy of more blessed memories. ‘Of such 
is the kingdom of heayen.” 


WIKOFF—In Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 16, Josephine 
McCune Wikoff, wife of Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Field Secretary Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society. 


Jan. 16, Mrs. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Clara A. Joy, one of the best known 
residents of Winchester, Mass., passed away 
from her earthly home on Dec. 18. She was 
born in Concord, N. H., Jan. 9, 1825, and was 
the daughter of Orlando and Lucretia Rogers 
(Carter) Brown. Her mother was a lineal 
descendant of the Hnglish martyr John Rogers. 

Mrs. Joy was educated at New Hampton 
Seminary, and after her graduation was pre- 
ceptress of Pembroke Academy; later she was 
a teacher in Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, 
N. H. She was married Feb. 17, 1853, to 
Albion K. P. Joy, a well-known lawyer of 
Boston, and in 1858 they moved from Boston 
to Winchester, and that town has since been 
the residence of the family. 

Uniting by letter, in 1863, with the First 
Congregational Church, Mrs. Joy always took 
a deep interest in its welfare. 

She was the embodiment of all that is finest 
in a gentlewoman of New England, a true type 
of Christian womanhood and motherhood. 
Conscientious and faithful in all her relations 
in life she was a help and inspiration to all 
who knew her. 

Her four children (one son and _ three 
daughters) all live to cherish the memory of 
one of the dearest and most cheerful women, 
whose goodness made happy one of earth’s 
homes. 


MARIA C. DEMOND 


Maria C., widow of Thomas D. Demond, 
died Jan. 18. She was a daughter of Rev. 
Moses B. Bradford of Grafton, Vt., and had 
lived in Buffalo, N. Y., since 1870, 

Mr. and Mrs. Demond became charter mem- 
bers of the First Congregational Church, and 
the latter’s interest and helpfulness in church 
and mission work, both home and foreign, 
were abundant and unfailing. Her generous 
spirit and thoughtful consideration of others 
will long be remembered. 


Dr. John Evan Spicer, a young physician 
of the well-known Congregational family of 
that name in Hngland, was recently killed 
by an avalanche while ski-ing in the Swiss 
Alps. Rarely has a man of thirty years 
made so large a place for himself in the 
Christian life and service. British papers 
contain many tender tributes to him. 


Alcohol 


Ask your doctor if a family medicine, 


B better without alcohol than with it. 


A Strong Tonic 
A Body Builder - - 
A Blood Purifier - - 
A Great Alterative - - 
A Doctor’s Medicine - 
like Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is not vastly Ayer's Sarsaparilla_ - = 


e have no secrets! 
the formulas of all our medicines. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HB. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tur AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE 
Sociery. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles ©. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL Epucarion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Ss. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socirry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D.. Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. § * sGoree aps 
Society: those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTR- 
RIAL RBLIBF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOcIPTY, 
porated 1828. President, Rev. 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOMn MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. H. 
Emrich, Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. : 
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In the World of Industry 


The Industrial Committee of the Massa- 
ehusetts State Association is composed of 
two pastors, Rev. A. H. Wheelock, Marl- 
boro, Rev. H. W. Kimball, South Wey- 
mouth; one editor, C. M. Gardner, West- 
field ; one printer, Bayard Harrison, Malden ; 
and Rey. J. L. Sewall, secretary of the 
Worcester Board of Trade. This committee 
is well constituted to look at the industrial 
problem from all points of view. 

The committee understands its work to 
be: (1) To bring to the attention of the 
ehureches events in the industrial world 
which throw light on our social questions; 
(2) to point out indications of the increase 
of the spirit of Christ in the industrial 
field; (8) to note the facts that show the 
concern of the churches both for the welfare 
of labor and for justice to capital; (4) to 
suggest ways through legislation or other- 
wise by which the churches may use the 
weight of their Christian influence in right 
directions. 

The Congregationalist has given the com- 
mittee the use of a column occasionally to 
set forth questions at issue and to report 
events in the labor world of special interest 
to Christian people. Any member of the 
committee would be glad to receive informa- 
tion for use in this column. 


QUESTIONS THAT WORKING MEN ARE ASKING 


Bulletin No. 78 of the Department of 
Labor says that 35,000 workmen lose their 
lives in this country yearly in the course of 
their employment. 

If the accidents in industry are so fatal, 
ought not the hazard, involving much suf- 
fering to women and children, to be borne by 


CHILD SAVED 
By Simple Change to Right Food. 


When a little human machine (or a large 
one) goes wrong nothing is so important as 
the selection of food which will bring it 
around again. 

“The doctor and I, also,” writes an [Illinois 
woman, “consider that we owe the life of 
my little four-year-old niece to Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“From the time of her birth her stomach 
was so weak she could not digest milk or 
any food we could think of, although we 
tried about all the infant foods known. 
The doctor gaye me no hope—called the 
trouble intestinal consumption. 

“At eighteen months the child could barely 
sit alone, her body was so weak, and her 
brain did not seem to be properly developed. 

“One day, having some trouble with my 
stomach, I brought home a package of 
Grape-Nuts and started to use it. The 
thought came to me that a very little of the 
food made soft in some cream might be good 
for the little one. 

“T gave her some Grape-Nuts thus pre- 
pared, and she soon became so fond of it 
that she would) reach out her little thin 
hands and cry at the sight of a saucer with 
a spoon in it. 

“She ate Grape-Nuts, not only in the 
morning, but at night also, and since the 
first has never missed a day. She is now, 
at four years, a strong, healthy child, with 
a good straight back, fine bones and firm 
muscles. Her mind is bright also. 

“We stopped all medicine, so we know 
that it was Grape-Nuts and not medicines 
that saved her.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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the employers and, if necessary, be distrib- 
uted by them upon the nation as a whole? 
If man is as precious to God as 


Christian nation held so cheaply 
carelessly guarded? f 

A recent magazine article describes the 
growth of the pension system in great cor- 
porations, and speaks in approval of the 
pensioning by Mr. Carnegie of college pro- 
fessors. Does it tend to the independence 
and the progress of American manhood for 
men to be recipients of a pension which 
might be paid to them in wages and which 
if not earned is a charity, and makes them 
for a long term of years dependent upon a 
corporation? 

Since the consumer in the last analysis 
pays the bills and the workmen and their 
families are the largest consumers in Amer- 
ica, is it right to burden them with this 
charge for the maintenance of professors 
when they have never willingly accepted it? 


and so 


QUESTIONS THAT EMPLOYERS ARE ASKING 


Contractors say that the eost of building 
has decreased twenty-five per cent. in the 
last year, not because material is cheaper or 
wages less, but because labor is more effi- 
cient. 

If it takes the stress of hard times to pro- 
duce on the part of the workers a willingness 
to do their best, can they expect us to sym- 
pathize with their unfortunate conditions? 

How can we get greater efficiency from 
working men when too often shorter hours 
and higher wages and better living only make 
them more careless in their work and more 
indifferent to the welfare of the business? 

On every side the inadequacy of our sec- 
ondary schools is being noted, and the de- 
mand is made that they become more prac- 
tical. Since. the old system of apprentice- 
ship is largely gone andthe trades unions 
tend to limit the number of men in any 
craft, should not our public schools train 
our boys for a trade and fit them to enter 
the factories of the nation? 

Can we hope to compete with nations 
like Germany if we do not make industrial 
training an essential part of our school 
system? 

A SUGGESTIVE FACT 


A large shoe factory recently built in 
Weymouth was dedicated by prayer and sol- 
emnly consecrated to the welfare of man. 
We have dedicated churches before, but the 
dedication of a factory to the service of God 
and man is almost unique. 

Harry W. KIMBALL, 
For the Industrial Committee of the Con- 
gregational Churches of Massachusetts. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 


FRONTIER WORKERS 
Mr, C. H. Rutan, Brookline.......... $10.00 
Mr. Charles F. Belcher, Malden...... 2.50 
In Memoriam, Rev. Robert Crawford, 

(90S SER AS cert ote aie bare 2.50 
Deacon James Tolles, West Haven, Ct., 2.00 
From “A Providence Lady’’......... 2.50 
Mr. L. P. wvans, Dover, Me.......... 2.00 
From “A Friend,’’ Peabody........-- 2.00 
From “A Friend,”’ Chicopee........-- 2.00 


Mrs. A. H. Wright, Ashby .........- 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 


For sending 7'he Congregationalist to disabled 
and retired ministers and to ministers’ widows. 


Mr. E. K. Warren, Three ‘Oaks, Mich... $75.87 


Receive wealth or prosperity without arro- 
eance, and be ready to let it go.—Marcus 


Aurelius. 
EEE ees 


CoNVALESCENCE after pneumonia, typhoid fever and | 


the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic so highly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands 
su testify. Take Hood's. 


the | 
preachers tell us, why is human life in a | 
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Pimples Cannot Live 


When the Blood Is Purified with Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers 


Trial Package Sent Free 


Pimples, blotches, eruptions, ete., simply 
disappear like magic when you shut off the 
supply of impurities which cause them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the blood 
through the same channel as food. They 
stimulate and nourish it. They destroy for- 
eign and unnatural bodies found there and 
remove all impurities very quickly. 

In many cases pimples and eruptions dis- 
appear from the skin in five days. 

These little wafers are so strong that im- 
mediately after they go into the blood their 
beneficial effects make themselves known. 
The blood is cleansed rapidly and thoroughly, 
the impure is separated from the pure blood, 
and the waste matter and poisons are carried 
from the system. 

The person who suffers the humiliation of 
pimples; blotches and eruptions should know 
and feel that the blood is in bad condition, 
and delay is quite dangerous and is liable to 
affect many organs quite seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give nature the 
means to successfully fight all manner of 
disease. Calcium Sulphite is one of the in- 
gredients from which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers are made, and it is the strongest and 
most powerful blood invigorator known to 
science. This wonderful purifier is indorsed 
by the entire medical profession and is gen- 
erally used in all doctor’s prescriptions for 
the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly pre- 
serve the strength of Calcium Sulphide bet- 
ter than other methods—thus giving the 
most rapid cures, owing to the purity of the 
ingredients and their freedom from decay, 
evaporation and chemical weakness caused 
by many latter day modes of preparation. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are sold by every 
druggist. Price 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you a 
trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart, 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


New AID ‘tO THE ‘TRAVELING PUBLIC.— 
Boston & Maine Railroad to Establish a Joint 
Ticket Office in Down-town New York.—For 
the better accommodation of the traveling 
public, and especially those who are plamning 
summer vacation trips to points in Northern 
and Eastern New England, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, a splendidly appointed 
new city ticket office and information bureau 
will be established on or about Jan. 25 in the 
down-town section of New York City by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, conjointly with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
Maine Central Railroads. 


The new agency will be located at 171 
Broadway, between Cortlandt and Liberty 
Streets, in the heart of the banking, insur- 


ance and Wall Street districts. 

Not only will it serve the ‘“down-town”’ 
New Yorkers, but will also accommodate the 
residents of Brooklyn and the various New 
Jersey communities. The Subway connecting 
Brooklyn with Harlem is but a step from the 
office door, and within one block is the im- 
portant terminal of the great New York and 
New Jersey tunnels. It is likewise on the 
direct avenue of travel to and from the Cort- 
landt and Liberty Streets New Jersey ferries. 

Passengers destined for any part of the 
territory covered by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and its connections, including the 
North Shore of Massachusetts, the Maine 
seashore, fishing and hunting resorts, White 
and Green Mountains, Old Orchard, Bar 
Harbor, Poland Spring, Rangeley Lakes, 
Moosehead Lake, Belgrade Lakes, Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, Lake Sunapee, Lake Memphre- 
magog, Lake Champlain, Quebec, Montreal, 
St. John, Digby, Halifax, Charlottetown and 
other points in the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland, may here obtain tickets, parlor 
or sleeping car accommodations, time tables, 
literature and information regarding rates, 
tours. connections, hotels, summer cottages, 
camps, ete. 

For the business man 
to the great industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of New England, the new ticket office 
will afford valuable time-saving facilities. 
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Pocket or Missionary Sels are of great convenience to clergymen. Those 
shown above are very compact. The various pieces fit one within another, 
taking up very little room. An appropriate Morocco Case is furnished with 
each set. These sets, together with the conventional kind, in many artistic 
patterns, made by the makers of “1847 ROGERS BROS.” Silver Plate 
that Wears are illustrated and described in our “Special Communion 
Catalogue 66", a copy of which will be sent upon request. These sets 
are sold by leading jewelers. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) : 


“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


Pure Rich Fragrant 


“geilee 
Canisters 
60 cents 


1-2 lb. 
Canisters 
35 Cents 
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Packed in Parchment-lined 
One pound and half-pound Canisters 
We invite comparison with other Teas of 
similar price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
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Interior of Metropolitan Temple; New York, Showing New Estey McKinley Memorial Pipe-organ, Dedicated Sunday, December 13, 
by President-elect William H. Taft and Andrew Carnegie 
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Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


The Perversion of a Historic Church 
Rev. D. M. Pratt, D. D. 


A Real Valentine—a story 


Maud Morrison Huey 
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If 1 Were to Begin Again 


A Mother’s Retrospect 


Important Religious News 


The Practice of Medicine by the Unfit 4 yy a | 


e Increasing Interest in the Chapman Meetings; A Dedication at 1 


Northfield; Convocation Week at Bangor Seminary; Gipsy Smith 
in Pittsburg and St. Louis; Following the Publicity Campaign 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside 


PURITANISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 
settled by the Puritan and the South by 
the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 
the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
the South were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 
author traces the characteristics of the 
Puritans down even to the Civil War, and 
accounts for the heroism shown on both 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 
the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


I50 pages. 75 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


“Teould not imagine anything better fitted for its purpose, 
so fresh, real, sincere, sympathetic.’—PROF. JAMES DENNEY; 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


Steps Christward 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A short, stimulating, practical book 
for all who want to live in the strength 
and according to the standards of 
Christ. It deals with The Start, The 
Foes, Helps by the Way, The Way- 
marks, The Rewards, Wayside Minis- 
tries, The Guide and the Goal. 
Pastors, Sunday school teachers and 
parents find it helpful in bringing 
young people to a decision and in 
showing them the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Christian life. It is espe- 
cially adapted to use in connection 
with seasons of deepened religious 
interest. 


Students’ edition, stiff paper covers 


Thirty Cents net, postpaid 
Bound in Cloth, 75 Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


“ These are not merely essays nor goody sermonettes, but 
talks fresh, sometimes even racy, without losing dignity, and 
Full of Ulustrations so familiar that one is not aware what 
deep truths are being taught until a more serious word is 
suid.’—PRoF. A. R. MERRIAM, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 


Lives of Lincoln 


Words of Lincoln 


Stories of Lincoln 


NICOLAY, JOHN G. 
A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln 
NICOLAY, HELEN 
The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln 5 A ve 


Postpaid, $2.40 


25 
BATES, DAVID HOMER 
Lincoln in the Telegraph Office 3 é . te 2.00 
BUNCE, HENRY B. 
Life of Abraham Lincoln . : ; : . “ 1.50 
ROTHSCHILD, ALONZO 
Lincoln, Master of Men : d . A - cs 1.50 
MORSE, JOHN T. 
Abraham Lincoln. 2 vols. ; a c es 2.10 
CURTIS, WILLIAM ELLERY 
The True Abraham Lincoln : A é : +s 2.00 
HAPGOOD, NORMAN 
Abraham Lincoln, Man of the People 2 4 ee -65 
MORGAN, JAMES 
Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man . + 1.25 
Reminiscences of Lincoln. Written by distin: 

guished men of his time s 5 “se 1.65 
WHITNEY, HENRY C 
Life of Lincoln. 2 vols. = ; : ° . “s 2.50 
WHIPPLE, W. 
Story-Life of Lincoln . § - 3 6 et 1.75 
TARBELL, IDA 
Life of Abraham Lincoln . - . - “ Re 5.00 
MILLER, MARION MILLS 
Wisdom of Lincoln. Postpaid, cloth, .50; leather, .75 


| COFFIN, C. Cc. 


Speeches. Everyman’s Library. Postpaid, cloth, .43; leather, 
CHITTENDEN, L. E. 
President Lincoln . 
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Postpaid, $2.15 


Life of Lincoln 5 C : A R f ( “se 1.65 
| BROOKS, NOAH 

Life of Lincoln. Centennial edition : : uns 1.25 
The Lincoln Centennial Medal. A volume pre- 

senting the famous Roine Medal, together 

with the most characteristic utterances 

of Abraham Lincoln . 2 ee 5-20 
The Lincoln Tribute Book, with Pouuced Reing 

Medal 4 - 5 . : Gs 2.00 
HOWE, M. A. DeWOLFE, Editor 
The Memory of Lincoln. Poems written in 

commemoration of Lincoin . 3 A ue -80 
ANDREWS, MARY SHIPMAN f 
Perfect Tribute . . é . 5 “ oa -50 
ATKINSON, ELEANOR» 
Boyhood of Lincoln . “ ; F ° : Ue +50 
TARBELL, IDA 

* He Knew Lincoin : Ne Peiskoae “s -50 

GERRY, MARGARITE SPALDING 
The Toy Shop iS F ° F ; ; s Ge -50 
CHITTENDEN, L. E. 
Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel . : i ee -50 
MACKAYE, PERCY 
Lincoln, an Ode . On a = < fs Oc 507 
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THIS LETTER SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Jan. 29, 1909. 


Rey. Alfred Humphries, 
Methuen, Mass. 


Dear Fellow Worker; I cannot help telling 
you how good God was to us last night. 

I was surprised to find such a large gather- 
ing of enthusiastic young people standing for 
Christ. Because of their earnest attention I 
forgot everything in my wish to bring the 
truth so plainly before them that they would 
help to bring about the downfall of the saloon, 
and was surprised that I had exceeded my 
time limit. 

I glory in the fact that you have 276 tem- 
perance pledges on your roll of honor. Am 
glad that there were some added last night; 
and am pleased to report that I took seventy- 
three pledges at my table. 

On my way to the electrics I met quite a 
number of young people who said that they 
were \going to do something. When I got 
aboard the car, I found three young people 
with pledges, all talking about the service, and 
one of them, a very pretty lady of about 
eighteen, took a pledge to the conductor and 
asked him to sign it, and he, after some per- 
suasion, took the pledge. 

I trust that each, one of our last night’s 
audience may in the quiet hour ask themselves 
if they are doing as much as they ought to 
destroy this enemy of God, Home and Coun- 
try, and then take the matter to God in 
prayer, and ask him what they may do, and 
I would ask all their prayers that I may be 
guided in the way that he would have me 
walk in my efforts to cause the downfall of 
this curse to humanity. 

Yours for the Master’s work, 
J. B. Lewis, 
President. 


SKILL RwQuirep TO CAST A BrELL.—Few peo- 
ple know the amount of science and skill re- 
quired to produce a pure-toned bell. They for- 
get that a bell is a musical instrument, as de- 
pendent for its tone quality upon fixed laws 
as is a piano or organ. A good bell is never 
an accident—no “hit or miss” alloy of copper 
and tin gives a true, pleasing note. The best 
bells, like the best pianos, are made only by 
those who have given a life study to the work. 
Probably that is the reason why bells cast by 
the McShane Bell Foundry Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., bear so high a reputation. McShane bells 
make Sunday morning musical, and call from 
factory and school to daily labor and study in 
almost every town and hamlet. McShane bells 
are cast from a fixed alloy of New, Superior 
Copper and Best Imported Block Tin which 
produces the depth and richness of tone and 
prolongation of sound necessary to a good bell. 
But a bell, when cast, is not complete; it 
must be mounted. Here, again, McShane bells 
score against others, the Patent Rotary Yoke 
being the best hanging ever devised, and by 
means of which the danger of cracking is 
almost entirely avoided. All McShane bells of 
100 weight and upwards have springs attached 
to prevent the clapper from resting on the bell 
after striking. This, of course, prevents a 
metallic sound and insures full resonance and 
pure tone. The McShane foundry turns out 
more bejls than any competitor, owing, no 
doubt, to their great superiority. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN_KING’S 
CHargEn, Sunday afternoons at 3.30. Feb. 14, 
Rev. BE. C. Moore. Feb. 21, Rev. James H. 
Ropes. Feb. 28, Rev. H. N. Brown. LOWELL 
Instirutp Lecrurns. Feb. 15 and March 1, 
Prof, . €. Moore on Contributions to the 
Reconstruction of Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


AMERICAN SBPAMAN’S FRIpND Sociptry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, morai and_ social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Cuartes A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHErRson Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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The Latest Book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN 


At all bookstores. 50c.net. By mail, 55c. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


288 Pages Just Published Nearly 125 


Responses New Songs 
Returnabl le iled Each 

$25 per 100 ee ese egiirerse? BOG py man 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
vocation week; with special lecturers, Expenses low. 
poe Galene address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A training school for the Chris- 
HARTFORD Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 
Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Missions and SEMINARY 
Address-THE DEAN, Hartford, Ot. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


tian kstopead Open to College 
THEOLOGICAL 
Religious Pedagogy. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
schools. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works £'O5xenuat Green, Mase. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 

An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. | 

After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now thanever. 35 cents net. 
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Boston Chicago 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

’ Dining room and eafé first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 
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JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


TOGETHER IN PRAYER 
AS ALSO IN COUNSELS AND MEASURES 


Our Lord instructed his disciples that the most favorable and encouraging time for them 
to offer prayers was when they were agreed touching the things they should ask. 


The present is eminently a favorable and encouraging time for us as Congregationalists 
to be offering prayers for the Missionary Work of our Churches, our agreement being entire 
and full touching many things we would ask. 


IT IS WELL AND UNANIMOUSLY AGREED 


1. That the Congregational Missionary Societies, Home and Foreign, are parts of a 
great organic whole, to be administered each for mutual strengthening of all the rest. 

2. That a working plan, by which all our Missionary Agencies shall be thoroughly 
systematized and correlated so that each may be most effective in its due proportion, is 
greatly needed. 

3. That an imperative preliminary to the effective working of such an Apportionment 
Plan is that all the Societies should be freed from debt. 

4. That so intelligent and vigorous a start should be given to the Apportionment Plan 
as to enable all the Societies in the future to keep out of debt. 

5. That the accomplishment of this will mean extensive, wholesome and cheering advance 
in all our Congregational interests. 

Accordingly as the JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN moves out and on through 
the coming weeks is a singularly fitting occasion for 


A CONTINUOUS CONCERT OF PRAYER 
FOR MISSIONS | 


Churches and individuals everywhere are earnestly appealed to, that from day to day and 
week to week they will remember in their prayers 

1. The supreme object of the Campaign, that the Kingdom of Christ may come in Our 
Country and the World. 

2. The participating Societies, their Officers and Missionaries. 

3. The Speakers who are conducting the Campaign at the various centers, and the 
Committeemen at the District Headquarters. j 

4. The Meetings and groups of Churches at the several centers each week as they may 
be announced on this page and elsewhere. 


SOME MEETINGS TO BE HELD NEXT WEEK 


Sunday, Feb. 14, Bangor and Brewer, Me. Wednesday, Feb. 17, New Milford, Ct., Fair- 
Monday, Feb. 15, New London, Ct. mont, Neb., Norfolk, Neb. 
Tuesday, Feb. 16, Lewiston, Me., Middletown, Thursday, Feb. 18, Salem, Ore. 

Ct., Forest Grove; Ore. Friday, Feb. 19, Waterbury, Ct. 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE ~ 


General Office, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D, Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. ‘ 
Secretary, Rnv. W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LucTEN C. WARNER. 

For Publicity, J. F. BRopig, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LouGEE, Esq. 


FINANCIAL COMMITTEE’S FIRST REPORT EXPECTED NEXT WEEK 
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Event and Comment 


Concord in Revival 


In the religious awakening now extending through and 
beyond Greater Boston one of the most impressive features 
is the absence of criticism and the presence of harmony 
among Christians of all denominations. The sermons by 
Dr. Chapman are straightforward messages presenting 
Jesus Christ as both Saviour and Lord, calling all men 
everywhere to repent of sin, assuring all who will do so 
of forgiveness and salvation. The addresses and sermons by 
other evangelists, as reported in the daily papers, carry the 
same message. The response to it is daily growing more 
earnest from men and women in all classes of society. And 
the fervent “I will” is the note mainly heard by those inter- 
ested in this revival movement. It calls for prayer and 
sympathy and faithful effort from every Christian. Churches 
that have not actively joined in the campaign, including 
Episcopalians, Unitarians and Roman Catholics, so far as 
we have heard, have only good wishes for its success, often 
expressed in sincere prayer. Even those who doubt the 
permanence of the results gladly acknowledge that the turn- 
ing away from sin, even if it be but for a time, of so many 
who have confessedly been living unworthy lives is a triumph 
of the righteousness and love of God over evil at which all 
Christians must rejoice. In the chorus of praise to God 
for his mighty works in Boston the note of faultfinding is 
singularly absent. We do not remember any religious 
revival so free from discord among professed disciples of 
Christ, and so marked by willing co-operation with its 
leaders. Among its abiding blessings perhaps none will be 
greater than the deeper and more manifest unity of all 
Christian churches. 


Hidden Griefs 


The stirring of the waters brings to the surface hidden 
things. One of the features of the Chapman-Alexander 
meetings in Boston has been the reading of requests for 
prayer, with their revelations of home losses and heart 
sorrows. A mother asks prayer for a boy who knows his 
duty and will not do it, another for “a prodigal son who 
is away and living in sin and drunkenness,” still another 
for one who refuses to come to see father or mother in their 
sickness. These fruits of selfishness and sorrows of the 
heart are more common among us than we sometimes re- 
member. Some of the wounds may be healed, we hope, 
through the medium of these letters and prayers in the 
atmosphere of awakened religious sensibility of the time. 
Some can never be healed on earth. But the thought of 
them should make us more tender hearted and tolerant in 
thinking of our neighbors. We have our own burdens, and 
may find it hard sometimes to show a cheerful countenance 
to the world. But there are burdens and hidden griefs 
quietly borne which, if we could know them, would give us 
a revelation of courage and cheer in men and women about 
us far beyond anything which we ourselves have yet been 
called upon to show. 


_A Recruiting Ground for the Ministry 

One of the secondary results of great appeals for the con- 
secration of life to Christ and his kingdom, such as now en- 
gages the attention of Boston, is the special consecration of 
individual lives to the work of the ministry. The revival is 


a recruiting ground for God’s special messengers. Men who 
are persuaded to a new appreciation of God’s claims are 
often brought to a generous and high-hearted willingness to 
give themselves wholly to his work. Such a willingness 
needs sifting. But there has seldom been a period of 
awakened interest and zeal for Christ from which have not 
come men who have counted largely in the work of the 
church. This has been especially true, of course, when the 
time of spiritual renewal has come to schools and colleges. 
In that case it finds men who are looking forward to work 
and influence in the world and determines for them what 
the noblest and most influential field for their work shall be. 
Seldom have we in America been more in need of such self- 
givings for the highest Christian service. Leaders for the 
next generation are called for, and some of our watchers on 
the heights are declaring that they are not to be found. The 
young men we desire will be stirred to devote themselves 
by the special difficulty of the call. In some ways the min- 
istry is now the most heroic of the professions. It has few 
promises of ease to make, but it does offer large opportunities 
of wide influence and heroic service. 


The Census and the Spoils System 


The value of a census depends upon the completeness, 
accuracy and impartiality of its figures. It is at best an 
expensive work, and when the great sum which it costs is 
paid out with no adequate trustworthy results, the loss is 
great indeed. More than one of our earlier census reports 
has been under suspicion. Now that Congress had to consider 
the future, it would have seemed natural that its members 
would be eager to put the work above suspicion by employing 
competent enumerators. Instead of this the Senate and 
House agreed to a bill for the next and following censuses 
in which the appointment of the employees was deliberately 
left to the old, discredited spoils system. Examinations were 
provided for but not competitive examinations. In other 
words, Congress determined to treat this great and difficult 
work as a means for paying political debts and putting men 
under political obligations. The President promptly vetoed 
the bill and gave convincing reasons. He quoted, among 
others, the statement of Dr. Carroll D. Wright, who had 
charge of the Census Bureau after the census of 1890 and 
who asserted that $2,000,000 and more than a year’s time 
would have been saved if the census force had been brought 
into the classified service: “I do not hesitate to say one-third 
of the amount expended under my own administration was 
absolutely wasted, and wasted principally on account of the 
fact that the office was not under civil service rules.” The 
President does not often veto a bill. In this case he has 
used his power strictly in the interest of the whole people 
and to the discomfiture of Congressional selfishness. His 
argument is unanswerable, and we do not believe that Con- 
gress will attempt to reply to it with dumb and stubborn 
votes for the passage of the bill over his veto. 


Regulating Industrial Monopoly in Kansas 

State supervision of industrial monopolies takes a nev 
form under an agreement by which the International Har 
vester Company submits to the public control of its busines: 
in Kansas and the regulation of its prices by the stat 
Supreme Court or a public utilities commission. The agree 
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ment follows the defeat of the company in the courts in a 
suit to expel it from the state as a trust in restraint of trade. 
A fine of $60,000 was imposed, the company is prohibited 
from making exelusive contracts with its agents and from 
discriminating certain agents or purchasers of 
machines. The business of this company is of special im- 
portance to a great agricultural state like Kansas, and its 


against 


trade regulations and restrictions have made it particularly 


obnoxious to dealers and farmers. The result is interesting 
It shows trust managers that they must 
consider their own need of markets. It establishes, in the 
field of industrial enterprises, the contention of the best 
thinkers in regard to the industrial trends of the future that 
competition is a losing cause and that the right ideal is 
that of permitted monopolies, with their larger efficiency and 
avoidance of duplication and waste, but closely regulated 
and supervised for the protection of the public by officials 
of the government. 


in several ways. 


New Plans of Sunday Schools 
The International Lesson Committee has issued outlines 
of courses for graded series of Sunday school lessons. They 
are intended for six grades, beginning with children under 
six years of age, and continuing through primary, junior, 
* intermediate, senior and advanced grades, the last being from 
twenty-one years onward. The outlines thus far printed are 
the first year’s lessons in the first three grades, with proposed 
themes for the following years. The scheme, as far as it is 
developed, represents a great deal of labor on the part of the 
Committee and of a company of elementary workers of whose 
efforts the Committee has made use. The first course con- 
sists of groups of stories to be composed by the teacher out 
of passages suggested from the Old and New Testaments. 
The principal themes are such as The Heavenly Father’s 
Care, Thanksgiving, Love, Obedience, ete. The second, or 
primary course, following a simple outline of 
with texts for illustration rather than 
selected from all parts of the Bible. The declared 
object is “to lead the child to know the Heavenly Father, and 
to inspire within him a desire to live as God’s child.” The 
junior course is similar to the present series of International 
Lessons, the first year covering the first five books of the 
Old Testament in thirty-eight lessons, mostly in Genesis 
and Exodus, with eight more on the Parables of Jesus. Three 
more years in this grade as indicated would give a general 
topical survey of the whole Bible, rounding out the Acts with 
a series on later missionaries. The plan proposes to provide 
for a religious education, to progress along lines similar to 
those of general education in the public schools. The experi- 
ment so far as developed is of great interest, and eyidently 
has commanded the earnest attention of skilled educators 
who have prepared these lessons-and outlined the plan. It 
marks a new stage in the advance of the study of religious 
truths for their effect on character. The plan as a whole 
does not at present seem practicable for the average Sunday 
school, but it is to be remembered that this is only the first 
stage in an experiment of great magnitude and unmeasured 
possibilities. It is expected that lesson material in quarterlies 
will be prepared on these outlines in due time. 


is topical, 
systematic theology, 
proof, 


The Moral Leadership of Colleges 


This is the season of college alumni gatherings, and 
reports of the addresses show the growing sense of responsi- 
bility among educated men for the promotion of honesty in 
business and honor in public life. Committees w ho used to 
use for their own entertainment any surplus money con- 
tributed for affairs they were administering now hold such 
money as a trust, and each member pays for his own share 
in the committee dinner to celebrate the completion of the 
business. The idea has taken root more deeply than ever 
in colleges that education is a preparation for public service. 
That idea is gaining ground in business and political circles. 
An illustration of it appears in the call of the Street Com- 
missioner of New York City for a hundred college men to 
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act as checkers in the street cleaning department. On ac- 
count of the disclosures of graft in the removal of snow from 
the streets, he makes this call because he believes that col- 
lege men can be depended on to be honest. The strongest 
motive of generous givers for founding higher institutions 
of learning has been their belief that these institutions 
would advance the moral and spiritual welfare of the nation. 
There are sustaining evidences that their expectation is ead 
justified. 


{ 
Baptists and Congregationalists Pushing Campaigns 

Two of the most loosely organized bodies of churches in 
North America, the Congregational and Northern Baptist, 
have- under way financial campaigns which, if measurably 
successful, will do more than many conventions, committees 
and resolutions toward solidifying these denominations. The 
Baptists are aiming at the grand total of $1,500,000 for their 
three missionary societies, of which $284,000 are to be 
applied to debts and the remainder to current expenses and 
working capital. The Congregational objective is $500,000, 
and it is an interesting coincidence that the amount required 
for the debts of our three societies, $273,000, is only about 
$11,000 less than the aggregate debts of the Baptist socie- 
ties. The Congregational campaign was only recently de- 
cided upon by the representatives of our seven societies, 
whereas the Baptist undertaking took its rise through action 
at Oklahoma last May, when the Northern Baptist Conven- 


‘tion was organized. So the Baptists have had nearly eight 


months more in which to carry out their plans, and some of 
the churches finished their tasks as early as Dec. 31, 1908. 
The whole amount is sought for before the expiration of the 
fiscal year, March 31. It is the hope of our societies not to 
prolong this special campaign beyond the first of May. 


Methods Employed 

Baptists are employing methods similar to those put into 
operation by Congregationalists, though throughout the year 
they have done far more in the way of circulating literature 
and securing the assistance of local committees; but as their 
campaign draws to its close many conferences are being held 
in large centers in twenty different states, and three men, 
Rev. L. OC. Barnes of the Home Missionary Society, Rev. 
M. D. Eubank of the Missionary Union in China, and Rey. 
P. S. Henson, formerly pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
are giving their entire time to this work of arousement. 
Dr. Henson, when he resigned his important pastorate, con- 
templated a more leisurely career than the strenuous cam- 
paign in which he is now engaged; but he as well as those 
associated with him are doing admirable work from city to 
city. 


The Returning Fleet 


In December, 1907, the fleet of sixteen warships started 
from Hampton Roads on its journey round the world. 
Despite predictions by newspapers and public orators of 
dire disasters and of wars to be provoked by its presence in 
foreign seas, the fleet ison the Atlantic Ocean, completing 
the last stage of its long voyage, in better condition, says 
Admiral Sperry, than when it started. No serious accident 
has occurred, nor any untoward incident to mar its peaceful 
pilgrimage, and if its good fortune continues a few days 
longer its return to its starting point will be celebrated 
before the end of President Roosevelt’s Administration. 
So large a fleet of warships has never before sailed around 
the world. One result of this journey will be the discovery 
of new and valuable knowledge concerning the building and 
navigation of ships. Another result will be a gain in the 
discipline and efficiency of our naval forces, making them 
in the judgment of experts at least as well trained as those 
of any other nation. Of still greater importance is the 
effect of this adventure in making the peoples of every 
continent acquainted with the resources and power of the 
United. States. As a promoter of international peace it will 
take rank among the great achievements of this ie 3 
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The welcome to the fleet by the South American States, 
the British Australasian colonies, the Japanese and Chinese, 
the reception at European ports and the arrival in the 
Mediterranean Sea in time to render substantial aid to the 
sufferers by the Sicilian earthquake, have awakened through- 
out the world a new and a more intelligent friendship with 
this country than ever had been known. This voyage takes 
rank with the greatest voyages of discovery, whose most 
important results are yet to be realized. So the American 
people will be justified in giving this war fleet on its suc- 
cessful return from its peaceful mission the greatest wel- 
come it has received since its departure from Hampton 


Roads. 


Russia Steps In 

There was last week a serious crisis in the negotiations 
between Bugaria and Turkey, on the success of which the 
recognition of Bulgarian independence depended. The point 
at issue was financial. Turkey wanted a good deal more 
from Bulgaria in lieu of tribute and possession of the rail- 
road in Eastern Rumelia than Bulgaria was willing to pay. 
Armies concentrated on the frontier and the political skies 
clouded over. Then Russia stepped in and suggested a plan. 
Turkey owes Russia as a war indemnity an annual sum of 
$1,600,000, without interest, the debt running for a hundred 
years from the date of the Berlin treaty. Russia will now 
eredit Turkey with that sum annually until the amount 
Turkey demanded from Bulgaria is liquidated. Bulgaria 
will pay Russia annual installments of $1,600,000, until she 
has paid the $16,000,000 she stood ready to concede to Turkey 
with interest added on. Turkey gets no ready money, which 
she would .have liked; but she saves in installments the full 
amount of her demands. Bulgaria is saved from the task 
of raising a great loan and the consequent scrutiny and 
perhaps international supervision of her finances. She pays 
interest, indeed, but to Russia, and not to the money lenders. 
And she pays in principal only the amount she stood ready 
to concede to Turkey. Russia gets a mortgage on Bulgaria’s 
finances which will be of use, perhaps, as a restraining power 
in the case of trouble in the Balkans. If Bulgaria can carry 
the payments without hardship, her finances will be better 
for the absence of a debt. And the world at large gains by 
the promise of peace. Bulgaria is too self-conscious and 
proud to fall into tutelage to Russia a second time. The 
clever plan will add prestige to Russian diplomacy and 
especially to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alexander Izvolsky. 
Tts success will probably be followed by the immediate recog- 
nition of Ferdinand as the Bulgarian Czar by Turkey and 
Europe. 


Women in Oriental Politics 


The swiftness of the progress toward representative 
government by the people in old absolute monarchies amazes 
Western onlookers. Russia, Turkey, Persia and China have 
all provided for parliaments, with members of at least one 
of the two houses chosen by the people. One of the chief 


‘surprises in these popular revolutions is the emergence of 


women from the seclusion in which they have been im- 
prisoned by age-long tradition, and their recognition as a 
factor in political as well as in social affairs. In various 
cities of Turkey when the Young Turk party came suddenly 
into power last summer, the spectacle of Mohammedans and 
Christians embracing one another on. the public streets was 
not more wonderful than the appearance of women, some of 
whom had laid aside their veils, sharing in the. general 
rejoicing. Persian women, it is reported, have agreed to 
give their jewels and other ornaments to provide capital 
to establish a national bank. Some of them are writing for 
native newspapers, which are rapidly increasing in numbers 
and circulation. Two years ago there were only four news- 
papers published in Persia, now there are twenty-five. One 


of them says, “Our women are now working as zealously as 


« ie 


our men, and, at the present moment, two-thirds of the 
women of the capital are willing to risk anything for the 
maintenance of the Constitution.” 
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A Natural Fruitage of Education 


The Literary Digest publishes part of an article from a 
Paris newspaper describing the effect upon women of the 
movement for reform in China. An imperial edict has been 
issued forbidding the binding of the feet of female children, 
and another makes the education of girls compulsory. Many 
associations of girls have been formed who pledge them- 
selves, if they marry, to choose their own husbands instead 
of accepting those selected by their parents. Women are 
taking part in political discussions with increasing influ- 
ence; for example, the young women of the province of 
Che-Kiang opposed the plan of securing a loan in England 
to build an important railroad, and invested $100,000 in the 
stock of the Chinese company. These changes are the 
natural result of the education of girls, long strenuously 
resisted, but with less strength year by year. Christian 
missionary institutions have done much to prepare for the 
new day which is coming at last with surprisingly rapid 
progress. 


The Springs of Congregational Life 


The only way to insure the continued growth of our 
denomination is to increase the sources which feed it. 
Churches live in order that they may give the gospel to the 
world, and they grow by giving. But they will soon become 
exhausted by giving unless they have living springs at which 
they may replenish themselves. 

Our denomination has established twenty missions in 
non-Christian countries, and these missions, with their 
churches, schools, colleges and hospitals, are changing the 
character of great empires. But Congregationalists seem to 
be near to the limit of giving to these missions. We are 
sending out no more foreign missionaries than we were send- 
ing twenty or more years ago. We are not giving as much 
money per member to the American Board as we were giving 
then. Are the springs of our denominational life becoming 
exhausted ? 

We have led all other denominations as the pioneer in 
planting schools and colleges for Southern Negroes. These 
institutions, extending from Virginia to Southern Texas, 
have sent out many thousands of teachers into cities, villages 
and hamlets all through the Southland, and hundreds of 
ministers, physicians and other leaders of their race. But 
some of these institutions are slipping away from our care. 
We are not enlarging that work, though its needs are grow- 
ing. The American Missionary Association is narrowing the 
field of its operations. It is reducing appropriations to 
some schools, relinquishing responsibility for others, and 
declines to take up new work, as in Cuba, where our denomi- 
nation has already made quite large investments. Are the 
sources of our Congregational life drying up? 

We cannot expect to open springs in foreign fields to feed 
our denominational life. Our most successful work in Japan, 
China, India and Africa will be to create Christian churches 
and schools which will take care of themselves, become rooted 
to the life of the peoples for whose sake we have created 
them, and take on forms suited to their environments, entirely 
independent of American Congregationalism. We do not 
look to Congregational churches of Southern Negroes to 
replenish the treasuries of our missionary societies. Our 
entire work for the peoples of foreign nations and for de- 
pendent races in our own nation is altruism pure and simple. 
The only returns we shall get and the only gains we look 
for are in the service we render in Christ’s name to man- 
kind. 

Tf we are to continue that service we must be constantly 
creating new ‘sources of revitalizing old sources of our de- 
nominational life. For that we must rely on our Home 
Missionary Society, its auxiliaries and affiliated organiza- 
tions. If these fail our springs dry up. Unless we plant 
churches which will give to our missionary work as old 
churches have given, and Sunday schools that will grow into 
such churches; unless we educate youth for Christian service 
and especially educate qlualified men for the pastorates of 
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these churches, we are wasting our resources as a denomina- 
tion. 

By neglect of this work for the last decade we have been 
allowing the springs of our denominational life to fail. Our 
Home Missionary Society has been dwindling, its debt has 
been piling up, while we have been trying to increase our 
gifts to other societies and to work beyond the responsibilities 
of the denomination, till the springs are becoming exhausted. 
It will take a good many years for the denomination to 
recover from this period of neglect of home missions. Our 
Home Missionary Society has been reorganized, has met the 
requirements of responsible criticism, is efficiently manned 
and has clearly outlined plans. The first business of Congre- 
gationalists is to put it in working order. Its debt is bigger 
than the aggregate debts of all our other societies. How 
can it be lifted? 

The adoption of the Apportionment Plan by our churches, 
heartily and all together, will wipe out all these debts and 
give our Home Missionary Society, which is the heart of 
our denomination, a new vigor that will extend through the 
arteries and veins of the whole body. Will the churches 
save themselves to save others? This is for this year the 
question of greatest importance to Congregationalists. 


: The Folly of War Talk 


War between Japan and the United States is for the 
present and we hope for all time to come an unthinkable 
calamity. Restricting our view at present, the mere fact 
of Japan’s financial straits makes the declaration of such a 
war in the highest degree improbable. And, on the other 
hand, whatever California or Nevada may do, the people of 
the United States are not going to inaugurate war against 
Japan; and for Japan to take the initiative, a war with the 
United States in the present situation of its affairs would 
be to surrender or postpone all her most cherished ambitions. 
Outside a mere handful of bedlamites in both countries, 
nobody wants a war. Not even the legislators of the Pacific 
coast desire a conflict in which their states would be the 
They are on the frontier of two industrial 
levels of wages. They desire to safeguard the supremacy 
of the white race in America. They dislike the competition 
of the Asiatic both as a laborer and as a thrifty and success- 
ful business man. But they do not want their ports bom- 
barded and their country made the seat of batiles. | 

While it is absurd, therefore, to talk of conflict between 
two neighbors each of whom has the strongest prudential 
reasons for refraining from war, it may be well to consider 
in a broad way the elements of provocation and misunder- 
standing. We have spoken of the feeling of the people on 
the Pacific coast, who wish to assure the permanency of their 
race type and the highér level of their industrial system. 
On the other side, we have to reckon with an acute race 
sensitiveness on the part of the Japanese. One of the 
curious reversals of history is the fact that Japan desires 
to rank herself completely with the European nations, and 
in her heart despises her ancient teachers, the Chinese and 
Koreans. The Japanese declines to consider himself a 
Mongol. He has roused the spirit of all Asia by his vic- 
torious war with Russia, but he resents being classed with 
Asiatics. He pays to European civilization the double com- 
pliment of imitation and improvement and of the sensitive- 
ness of the latest comer to any question as to his right to 
an equal place as one of its representative powers. This 
sensitiveness must be reckoned with. It is true that the 
first act of war must come from Japan. But it is also true 
that provocation from the United States, carried to a cer- 
tain point of insult to this Japanese national pride and 
sensitiveness, might result in war. The responsible leaders 
of the Japanese government cannot afford a war with the 
United States. But there might come a popular demand 
for war from the Japanese people which even responsible 
statesmen could not resist. 

We do not fear war with Japan. But we are afraid of 
a growing alienation and suspicion which would destroy 


worst sufferers. 
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American influence among the Japanese people and put 
back the clock for the church of Christ among them. We 
believe fully in the sincerity of the purpose on the part of 
the Japanese government to meet the wishes of our people 
in the restriction of Japanese emigration to America. If 
there were no other reason to believe in it, the manifest 
interest of Japan would compel such restriction. But we 
believe for higher reasons in the sincerity and friendly 
feeling of the Japanese government. It has its own diffi- 
culties to meet,. and among them is the clamor of a warlike 
party among its own people. It is our part to recognize 
difficulties on both sides and to avoid provocation. ‘The 
friendship of Japan is an asset of the highest value to the 
United States. Its enmity would be a lasting hindrance 
to the prosperity of the Pacific coast and of the whole 
country. 


The Positive Note in Scholarship 


The Bible is not accurate in all its historical details. 
For a long time this statement was vigorously denied. Great 
efforts were made by devout scholars to reconcile every 
alleged discrepancy. As geological, archeological and other 
scientific researches restored knowledge of history contem- 
porary with the record in the Bible, and comparisons revealed 
that Biblical records were incomplete and at times incorrect, 
the claim that the Bible is infallible in these matters was 
slowly and grudgingly yielded. 

Then arose within as well as beyond the faculties of our 
theological schools an enthusiasm in the search for Biblical 
errors. Every new inscription discovered on rocks, every 
leaf of parchment or papyrus unearthed was laid beside the 
pages of Holy Scriptures and scrutinized with eagerness to 
find discrepancies, and each one disclosed has been exhibited 
as a triumph of scholarship. <A sort of scorn has found 
expression for those who assume to be scholars and do not 
show sustained interest in the detection of hoary errors in 
or about the Biblical records of the doings of the Jews and 
of events connected with the founding of the Christian 
Church. 

The dispute over the possibility of error in the Bible is 
ended among scholars. Whenever the evidence is sufficient 
in a specific instance the error is admitted. So far as newly 
discovered facts require, the revision of Christian doctrine 
is in progress, and it can best be carried forward without 
controversy. Scholars are needed to make the discoveries 
and to guide the revision. 

But no advantage is to be gained by the ordinary student 
of the Bible in hunting out these discrepancies and weighing 
their influence on the revision of the records. A New Testa- 
ment Commentary is before us whose most conspicuous 
feature is the zealous skill with which the author proves the 
lack of knowledge or of care in exactness of detail in the 
writer of the Biblical narrative. Comparisons are made 
between one statement in the story and another statement 
in some other part of the book, and with classic stories of 
the period, and the conclusion is drawn against the Bible 
with a fervor as though genuine Christianity had thus been 
vindicated against its foes. 

Now it is granted that errors in the Bible may and do 
exist. Is the average Christian going to grow in grace by 
examining and verifying each one of them? The Bible re- 
mains a great storehouse of spiritual refreshment. Study 
it for what it can yield. The words which Christ speaks 
unto us are spirit and life. That truth is fully established 
by the experience of those who find spirit and life in them. 
It is established in your own experience. Use them to that 
end. : 

Are those charged with superstition who pick out a verse 
of Scripture at random and rely on it as a special revelation 
to them? We don’t deny the charge. We grant that the 
Bible is not a book for clairvoyants. It is worth all the 
more because that misuse of it no longer survives. Now let 
us use it for enlightenment and guidance in coming into 
closer fellowship with God, and in cultivating intimate and 
tender relations with its heroes who knew him and who found 
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him revealed through prophets and above all through his 
Son Jesus Christ. 

Let us have books on the Bible which admit actual mis- 
takes in its records, but which discover to us its eternal 
verities. Let us have sermons which do not pause to prove 
an inconsistency in the writer of the text, but move on to 
reveal its message, glorying in its truth and love and mercy. 
The positive note in Biblical scholarship is the worthiest 
and most needed note in our time. 


The Influence of Henry Drummond 


How tenderly the memory of Henry Drummond is 
cherished by his friends is shown by a correspondence in 
The British Weekly, provoked by a disparaging utterance 
in a recent book quoted with approval by a well-known re- 
viewer over his own signature. The utterance was by Rey. 
W. W. Clow, in his book on “The Cross in Christian 
Experience.” “A few years ago Henry Drummond, a for- 
ever endeared name, himself a fully consenting believer, was 
preaching a gospel which did not focus on the Cross. His 
brilliant gifts and his mesmeric personality gave his message 
a potent charm. Crowds of young men flocked to his meet- 
ings. The movement has passed and is little more than a 
tender memory” (p. 3). 


Tn answer to this criticism and teaching, such leaders of 


the religious life and friends of Drummond as Alexander 
Whyte, A. R. Simpson, A. H. F. Barbour, John Kelman and 
George Adam Smith unite in a letter in which they point 
out by quotation from Drummond’s words and the testimony 
of those who knew him not only that his influence remains, 
but also that the Cross of Christ was central in his thought 
of Christianity. One of the signers of the letter quotes 
Mr. Moody as saying that though Drummond did not refer 
directly to the Cross so often as he (Mr. Moody) desired, 
it was the center of all Drummond’s preaching, as it was of 
his life. A single quotation will show what he really thought: 
“The power to set the heart right, to renew the springs of 
action, comes from Christ. The sense of the infinite worth 
of the single soul and the recoverableness of a man at his 
worst are the gifts of Christ. The freedom from guilt, the 
forgiveness of sins comes from Christ’s Cross; the hope of 
immortality springs from Christ’s’ grave. Personal conver- 
sion means for life.a personal religion, a personal trust in 
God, a personal debt to Christ, a personal dedication to His 
cause” (“Life,” pp. 7, 8). The discussion serves a useful 
purpose in calling out many testimonies to the enduring 
quality of Drummond’s influence, not merely in the lives 
of those who were helped by him, but in the tone and atmos- 
phere of student life in the Scottish universities today. 


Social Consciousness Applied to the Church 


We live in an ambitious, self-conscious and, after its own 
fashion, a most idealistic and serious-thinking age. We 
have set before ourselves certain urgent social aims, and 


measure the worth of institutions by the contribution they 
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make toward their realization. The church is a body pro- 
fessedly concerned with the highest interests of man’s spirit. 
Tf it is indifferent to these aims—if it is too individualistic 
in its remedies for social distresses, it loses standing in the 
community. The church in Laodicea was condemned for 
lukewarmness by Christ’s word. It would be condemned in 
any American town by the social consciousness of the inhabi- 
tants. So far, in ambitions and aims at least, the people 
of America have learned a lesson of Christ’s teaching. They 
expect the service of all from the professing servants of Him 
who gave himself for all. 

The primary functions of the church are to lead men to 
God, to teach them Christ’s law of love to the Divine Father 
and to the brother man, to serve all good causes of common 
need and in so doing to build Christlike characters. It is 
God’s instrument, and as he is no respecter of persons 
neither must his church exist to minister to a caste or class, 
but to be the helper of every one whom it can reach. The 
word “churchman” has been degraded by sectarian uses; it 
ought to mean one who belongs to the whole community 
because he is a member of Christ’s body and concerned to 
do his work of service to all, even as Christ did while he 
was upon the earth. For the Christian cannot exist in iso- 
lation. He has a nourishment to gain and a work to do; 
and these can only come in intimate social relations with 
the other members of the living body of Christ. The con- 
sciousness of the community makes large demands upon the 
church because the-church exists for just that common 
service. The only mark of catholicity which all can recog- 
nize is the mark of associated self-giving for the needs of the 
world. 

We are too much given to confounding the customs of 
the church with its tasks. Customs differ, the spirit of 
worship and of service is always the same. All customs of 
worship and of work have their sole value as channels of the 
divine life. Monotony is no more divine than impulsive and 
inconsiderate change. All the recent modifications of expres- 
sion for church life in organizations for young and old are 
but responses to the social consciousness of the age demand- 
ing that the church shall cease to mark time and make a 
real advance of ministry. Most of these new organizations 
have come, consciously or unconsciously, to witness to the 
underlying unity of the church, in spite of its apparent 
divisions. The goal of acknowledged unity is yet far off. 
There are many who are seeking for reunion when the true 
eall is for recognition of the unity which already exists. But 
the social consciousness of the time continually lessens the 
importance of divisive claims and magnifies the unifying 
social service of the church. And in this regard it is some- 
times in its demands and presuppositions more Christlike 
than the bodies which call themselves by the name of Christ. 


Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 14-20. The Social Con- 
sciousness as Applied to the Church. 1 Cor. 12: 1-12; 27-30. 
What is the church? Its primary functions. Its ministry 
through other organizations, Y. M. ©. A., Christian En- 
deavor, Sunday school, ete. Its progress toward unity. 


Lest any minister interested in studying 


the doctrine of the Atonement should over- 
look the Professor’s Chair in this issue, we 
direct special attention to it, both as show- 
ing how to approach that subject and how 
President King would take up the study of 
any and all Christian doctrines. 


The total number of old age pensioners 
under the new law in England is several 
hundred thousand less than the number of 
army pensioners in this country, and the 
largest amount paid to any English pen- 
sioner is only a little more than half the 
smallest amount paid to an American. 


Editorial In Brief 


Dnglish is the official language at the 
Opium Conference now in session at Shang- 
hai, where men of many tongues have as- 
sembled to promote the moral betterment of 
mankind. We have already almost forgotten 
the name of that latest newly invented 
speech which was to do duty at inter- 
national assemblies. 


It is reported from Rome that the fund 
for the relief of sufferers by the Sicilian 
earthquake has reached $16,000,000, more 
than can effectively be handled by those 
appointed to distribute it. Once convince 
men of any and all nationalities that their 


fellowmen are suffering in any part of the 
world, and they will not refuse to help. 


Dr. Giles, professor of Chinese in Cam- 
bridge University has found in some ancien! 
archives a specification recorded by the Chi. 
nese of a vehicle which recorded distances 
traversed in much the same fashion as ou) 
taxicabs. Almost any new invention be 
comes musty when brought into connectior 
with Chinese history. 


Under the existing laws an industria 
combination which acknowledges that it i 
a trust in restraint of trade cannot enforce 
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its claims on a debtor who sets up that ac- 
knowledgment as a defense. This is the gist 
of the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the case of the American Wall 
Paper Company. In this case confession 
was not good for the soul. 


No one thing is more convincing evidence 
of the changed conditions in Turkey than the 
fact that the stock of paper in that country 
for printing purposes has been exhausted. 
The increase in the issues of newspapers 
since last summer has been so great that 
large purchases have been made for Turkey 
in other countries. That means that a re- 
turn to the old methods of censorship and 
repression is impossible. 


What Lincoln said to the people of In- 
dianapolis on his way from Springfield to 
Washington for his first inauguration is still 
good doctrine for the whole American peo- 
ple: “I appeal to you to constantly bear in 
mind that not with politicians, not -with 
Presidents, not with office-seekers, but with 
you is the question, Shall the Union and 
shall the liberties of this country be pre- 
served to the latest generation?” 


e 


Another list of words with new spelling 
has been issued by the Simplified Spelling 
Board. This list will probably have to 
stand on its own merits without the support 
of President Roosevelt. But like the former 
lists, it has the argument in its favor that 
it is new only in the sense that it is a re- 
vival of the old. To become familiar with 
these more simply spelled words will make 
it easier to read primitive editions of 
‘Chaucer. 


The Sheik-ul-Islam, the official head of 
Mohammedanism, has issued a declaration 
that the Koran nowhere calls Christians 
“infidels,” but that it counsels Mohamme- 
dans to act toward them as friends. Would 
it not be appropriate for the heads of the 
Armenian and Greek Christian churches to 
announce that their Scriptures contain like 
counsels? Peace and amity are the neces- 
sary first steps toward that mutual under- 
standing which will spread the knowledge of 
the true God in the Near Hast. 


The Czar of Russia is reported as saying 
to American Ambassador Riddle that he 
wished he could get a holiday from cares of 
state to go hunting in Africa as President 
Roosevelt is planning to do. The Czar may 
find some satisfaction, however, in feeling 
that he is not pursued by hunters, at any 
rate as keenly as he was two years ago. 
And millions of obscure toilers in Russia 
and America may congratulate themselves 
that they do not need to seek the wilds of 
Africa as a refuge. 


There are still intelligent persons who in- 
sist that a railroad from Cairo to Capetown 
ean never be built. But the chief engineer 
of the syndicate now building it is in New 
York and says it will be finished in three 
years. Of the 6,400 miles of this road only 
2,500 miles are yet to be constructed. The 
completion of great railway systems running 
north and south in the Hastern and Western 
hemispheres will open the way to greater 
changes in human history than any material 
achievement of the last century. 


“Tf it were necessary for me to give up 
my reason or my religion, I would surrender 
my religion without a moment’s hesitation.” 
This affirmation by Dr. Gordon was heartily 
applauded by the Boston Congregational 
Club at its last meeting and therefore may 
be accepted as orthodox. . It used to be 
thought heroic to give up one’s reason in 
order to keep religion. 


Oredo quia imngsziz~ 
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bili And yet no one possesses stable faith in 
anything unless it rests either on his own 
reason or that of some one else whom his 
reason accepts as reliable authority. 


President Roosevelt scored heavily at the 
expense of Senator Perkins of California, 
who has been prominent in support of the 
anti-Japanese sentiment of his own state, 
when he wrote to Governor Gillett: “I am 
astounded at George C. Perkins’s conduct. 
He has for the last seven years done what- 
ever he could to hamper us in the upbuilding 
of the navy, and has acted against the real 
advocates of the navy. Yet now he advises 
a policy of wanton insult.” If one means 
to throw stones at his neighbors’ cattle he 
must not grumble at the cost of a fence. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently published an opinion to the effect 
that railroads may give special rates to min- 
isters other than those in active pastorates. 
The Commission says, “A clergyman does 
not lose his ministerial standing by reason 
of the fact that he leaves the pastorate for 


some other field of religious activity.” It 
mentions ministers who are editors of 
church papers, teachers in _ theological 


schools, officers of missionary societies and 
financial agents for religious institutions as 
among those who “may legally be accorded 
special transportation privileges.” 


While we rejoice at the numbers in at- 
tendance at the churches during this revival 
in Boston, it is worth while to remember 
that those who attend places hostile to 
churches are seldom counted to prove the 
prosperity of their business. Yet the 
Women’s Temperance Association in Hdin- 
burgh did do some figuring the other day, 
and by watching a single liquor saloon in 
the Lawnmarket district found that in one 
day 2,006 customers entered it. And such 
public houses are far more numerous in 
Edinburgh than churches. 


A striking instance of the power of the 
drama over the imagination of a people is 
given by the success of “An Wnglishman’s 
Home,” a play written by a son of Du 
Maurier, ‘the illustrator and author of 
“Trilby,” just now the foremost sensation of 
the English stage. It depicts, rather crudely, 
it is said, the scenes of a foreign invasion of 
England. What Lord Roberts and a host of 
army helpers could not do by speeches and 
writings, this play seems to have effected in 
a month by awakening the imagination of 
the British people to the need of an effective 
plan of training for forces on land as a 
support for the navy in case of invasion. 
It seems likely to move the heavy minded 
Englishman to action and perhaps to change 
the history of parties and of the empire. 


In the Congregational Circle 


To make alive and intelligently useful in 
his place among his fellow-Christians a 
member of the church who is doing nothing 
worthily to advance its spiritual power and 
its influence is a greater service than to 
bring into the church a new member of the 
average sort. This is a thing that ought to 
be pondered by those churches which now 
are rejoicing in large additions to their mem- 
bership. How many of them are going to 
be really worth counting on the church roll 
five years hence? The answer to that ques- 
tion would be a better test of the value of 
this winter’s work than the year’s increase 
in number. Dr. Jefferson, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Tidings, has this to say of the 
lifeless additions which instead of becoming 
trees in the garden of; the Lord are like 
driftwood along the shore: 

—~It_is not at all Ee for persons 
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who show intelligence in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life to flounder about in the most 
pitiable manner when it comes to mastering 
the A B C’s of a successful career as a 
member of a church. They stand bewildered 
like people in a dream. ‘They seem to haye 
no faculty for grasping facts of the most 
elementary character. If they want to ask 
for a letter they do not know to whom to 
apply; if they want to send money to the 
treasurer they do not know to whom to send 
it; if they want information in regard to 
church work they do not know whom to ask. 
They seem to be in full possession of their 
faculties in regard to other matters, but in 
church affairs they are hopelessly at sea. 
The trouble is they have taken hold of the 
church with their finger-tips and not with 
the resolute grip of their full hand, They 
have mind enough, but their mental action 
in church duties is distressingly feeble. Oc- 
casionally an invalid of this sort survives 
the dangers of extinction and grows. into 
a Christian of whom the church is not 
ashamed; but more frequently these weak- 
lings succumb early in their religious devel- 
opment and the church has nothing to show 
for their existence but their names. We 
commend these lines especially to the hun- 
dred and fifteen persons who united with the 
Tabernacle in the year 1908.” 
* * 
* 


Should a minister after a term of service 
resign in order to give his church a chance 
to choose some other man who might be 
thought better suited to meet changed con- 
ditions? This interesting question is raised 
by the recent resignation of Rev. Dr. Frank 
Crane, pastor of Union Church, Worcester, 
since 1902. During the last seven years the 
trustees in charge of affairs when Dr. Crane 
was called have largely given place, through 
natural causes, to a new board, and so Dr. 
Crane thinks it an opportune time, while 
harmony exists, to open the way for a 
change. He thinks that the pastor is not 
always the best judge of the moment when 
the right time arrives. Such a course as 
this is evidence that the minister pursuing 
it puts the welfare of the church above his 
own personal advantage; but we are not 
sure that it is a uniformly desirable policy 
when pastorates have lasted for half a 
dozen years or longer. The method has a 
savor of the old Methodist itinerant system, 
now abandoned by the Methodist churches 
themselves. A man should always be sensi- 
tive to atmospheric conditions in his own 
parish, but often he can test prevailing senti- 
ment without the publicity of a resignation 
and the consequent agitation of the question 
of his continuance. In this case Dr, Crane 
is happily able to say that if there has been 
any opposition he has not known it, and 
to pay this generous tribute to this part of 
the country: “Human nature is the same 
everywhere when you know it. Manners 
differ; hearts are the same. I have many 
dear friends here. New Mnglanders have 
been compared to anthracite coal; it takes 
some time to warm them, but they stay 
warm. I have friends here for eternity.” 


During January the Twentieth Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade held a large number 
of meetings, 
Memorial services, addressed by Pres. J. B. 
Lewis, and at these meetings as well as at 
others addressed by Field’ Secretary Prof. 
J. A. Nicholls, a large number of names 
were secured to the total abstinence pledge. 
Mr. Lewis is already engaged to address 
twelve Lincoln Temperance services, and a 
great interest is being manifested in the 


presentation of Lincoln’s attitude toward 


temperance reform. Professor Nicholls de- 
livered last month two addresses to the 
Finnish people at Quincy, Mass., at which 
169 pledges were secured. 


several Lincoln Temperance - 
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The Practice of Medicine by the Unfit 


By the practice of medicine I mean the 
treatment of human beings in a patholog- 
ical condition, as the subjects of physical 
disorder and disease, particularly as subjects 
of disorders of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem; and by the unfit I mean only a few 
of those who might be reasonably thus desig- 
nated, the teachers and preachers of reli- 
gion. 

About twenty years ago a leader in Chris- 
tian Science came to my home in order to 
call me to account for some words that I 
had spoken about that cult. This person 
wished to argue with me the merits of 
Christian Science. To this request I as- 
sented upon condition that it should be 
argued as a question of science, and that 
the Bible as the record of a particular reli- 
gion should be excluded. I knew little of 
the structure of the human body, but the 
issue proved that I was right in assuming 
that I knew more than my antagonist. I 
asked the most elementary questions in 
anatomy and physiology and found my op- 
ponent utterly unable to meet them. At 
length this confession was elicited: “You 
‘see we are a simple-minded and ignorant 
people.” I replied, that is self-evident; and 
in itself ignorance is no disgrace, still it 
hardly seems to be a good foundation either 
for science or religion. This statement 
holds, I think, against the lay practitioner 
in every calling in which the service of the 
expert is demanded. 


THE TREND TOWARD EXCESSES 


I have observed in my association with 
men that the human mind is subject to 
extravagance; that this extravagance is 
often connected with great interests, and 
that it proceeds, not infrequently, from a 
benevolent disposition. When a missionary 
in Maine I watched the greenback craze 
that swept that great state like a conflagra- 
tion. Wealth is one of the great interests 
of society ; and how to increase wealth is at 
all times an urgent question. This question 
took possession of certain ignorant but vivid 
minds with the result that the proposition 
was advanced that nothing more was needed 
to increase the wealth of the country than 
to set the government presses to work and 
print greenbacks in unlimited number. The 
state of Maine adopted as its leaders the 
advocates of this delusion; thereby adding 
gravity to the question of Bishop Butler— 
May not a whole nation go mad? 

The fate of the dead is one of the deepest 
eoneerns of the normal human heart. It is 
also a fit subject for careful and hopeful in- 
quiry. In connection with this solemn and 
tender interest a world of extravagance and 
delusion has arisen. Popular spiritism is 
largely of this sort. I went once to a séance 
and the spirit who answered the call of the 
medium left as proof of its presence a half 
dozen good Indian River oranges. How this 
spirit got the oranges, whether honestly: or 
dishonestly, or whether they were brought 
from a rival orange grove in the Elysian 
fields was not made clear. 

At length Christian Science came. It, 
too, is associated with a great human in- 
terest. Exemption from limitation, pain, 
sorrow, defeat; freedom from the conditions 
of finite existence, life liberated from mortal 
restraint, buoyant and full in the might of 
the Eternal is surely a great aspiration. 
-~Who is there who does not sympathize with 
it? When Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny, his droughty crony, were together, 
beside a warm fire with storm and darkness 
shut out, with “reaming swats” that drank 
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divinely, the aspiration later illustriously 
embodied in Christian Science was for a few 
great moments realized: 


“Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious. 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.” 


The intoxicated person is, for the time being, 
oblivious to the restra.ats of finite existence. 
It is mournful to be obliged to add that this 
obliviousness is simple insensibility to fact, 
that the great souls have always had their 
thorn in the flesh, that in the pursuit of the 
ideal their cry has been, ‘‘Hindered hitherto.” 

The most recent phenomenon of a strange 
nature to come under my personal notice is 
the emergence of the preacher of religion as 
a medical practitioner, his wizard’s wand 
being psychic force. Here again the interest 
is great, and generally the motive of the 
healer is pure. Disease abounds; the mys- 
tery of pain is widespread; suffering is one 
of the horrors of existence. The forces at 
work for cure, relief, mitigation, noble and 
efficient as they are, manifestly are unequal 
to the need. Can we not invent some new 
therapeutic agent that will work wonders, 
that will change, like the rising sun, night 
into day? ‘ 

Just at this point the delusion of the reli- 
gious’ healer becomes plausible. The grain 
of truth in his contention is sown in a wild 
imagination and becomes a mighty harvest 
of error; a perception warranted by imme- 
morial experience, a perception inexpressibly 
precious in its own sphere, is converted into 
the discovery of an ideal force that becomes 
a panacea. 


OLD PRINCIPLES IN A NEW DRESS 


That psychic force is a healing agent no 
sane man will deny. The sincere teacher of 
theism is a contributor to the health of 
society. That there is a Supreme being in 
control of the universe, all-wise and all-good, 
the support of the brave, the redeemer of the 
wicked, the compassionate friend of the 
weak, the God and Father of men, is an 
immense influence in maintaining a sane 
mind. Such convictions as that of Socrates, 
“No evil can happen to a good man whether 
he be alive or dead,” or that of Plato, “All 
things work together for good to him who 
is dear to God,” or that of Paul, “All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God,” are powerful therapeutic agents. The 
personality of a vigorous, wise, humorous, 
sympathetic and noble human being, in any 
yocation, is a distinct influence for health 
in the community in which he lives. 

Besides, does not every serious man clear 
his mind and keep his will true by auto- 


suggestion; does not every morally earnest 


person seek the aid of other and superior 
minds, thus opening his character to the 
force of hetero-suggestion? Are not the 
habits by which aspiring men put wise say- 
ings, lines of poetry or words from the Bible 
in the memory, at the beginning of the day’s 
struggle, an immemorial example of auto- 
suggestion? Is not every sermon or address 
upon a moral subject, founded upon the 
principle of hetero-suggestion? Does not 
the preacher wish to put his healthy mind 
into that of the congregation that listens to 
him? Is not all this as old as the relation 
of parent and child, teacher and pupil, 
prophet and people? And what greater op- 
portunity for the exercise of the therapeutic 
force of sane ideas could any _ sensible 
preacher ask than that opened to him in his 
pulpit, and in the visitation of his parish? 
Have not the wise preachers, in all the 
generations, always done the attainable serv- 


ice which these psycho-therapeutists have 
turned into a cult, instinct with sensation 
and running riot over the most delicate 
domain of medical art—the treatment of 
nervous disorders? 

Here is the point at which the psychic 
treatment of disease is apt to become a 
eraze. An auxiliary force, strictly limited 
in availability, and always requiring for its 
use a level head, is turned into a panacea 
in cases that call for the scientific physician. 
In pathology we enter the domain of a dis- 
ordered or diseased physical organism. No 
man has the least moral right in this domain, 
but one scientifically competent. 


LAYMEN VERSUS EXPERTS 


Preachers learn a good deal in the course 
of their lives from eminent physicians with 
whom they associate; they learn something 
from observation and experience of the ills of 
the body; and yet I must add that I do not 
know a single member of my profession who 
could pass a first year’s examination in any 
reputable medical school in the country. 
Let any sane preacher consider, for example, 
the courses of instruction in the Harvard 
Medical School covering four years; let him 
reflect upon the time spent upon each sub- 
ject, the method of instruction, the wisdom 
and power at work in imparting the instruc- 
tion, and after graduation the service re- 
quired in some hospital in the case of one 
who is to be a competent physician, and the 
further fact that years must pass before the 
young physician is thoroughly qualified to 
treat the more complex and serious ills of 
the body, and then let him look at the mon- 
strous confidence with which persons largely 
without knowledge, and with no special 
training, rush in as healers. They are mon- 
umental examples of what a friend of mine 
called “the blind, persistent courage of a 
book agent.” ° 

The assumption that nervous troubles are 
mainly imaginary, and that they can be 
cured by ideas, is another error widespread 
among preachers. Even a layman with com- 
mon sense knows that nervous trouble is 
likely to be accompanied by trouble of the 
heart, liver, stomach, kidneys and other 
organs of the body. Which trouble is the 
cause and which is the effect? The only 
person fit to answer that question is a com- 
petent physician. The special ill is generally 
set in with other ills, and in every case the 
trained medical practitioner is the only fit 
healer. 

Here we come upon the great argument 
against the lay practice of medicine. Every 
great human interest calls for the highest 
attainable expert service. In production, in 
transportation, in the conduct of affairs, in 
all the high concerns of human well-being 
we demand the service which the expert 
alone can render. We know what follows 
when the layman stands in the place of the 
expert. At every point of human well-being, 
industrial, educational, scientific, religious, 
we bear untold woes because the layman is 
standing in the place of the expert. Every 
sane layman knows something of the special 
gifts required in the treatment of disease, 
the immense range of special knowledge ac- 
quired from first-hand contact with patho- 
logical phenomena, trained judgment, a high 
and sure scientific equipment utterly beyond 
the power of any layman to acquire. In 
all highly specialized forms of service the 
man of one calling, even when a man of 
genius, is a mere child compared with the 
competent person in another calling. The 
clear consciousness of these elementary facts 
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should paralyze, one would think, the lay 
endeavor to undertake the treatment of any 
serious bodily ill. 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONFUSION 


Looked at from another side the practice 
of medicine by the preacher results in an 
unfortunate confusion of two great profes- 
sions, that of the teacher and inspirer of 
religion and that of the regular physician. 
This confusion is unfortunate in many ways. 
It is distinctly so for the preacher. When 
he becomes healer he abandons the calling 
for which he has, presumably, special gifts 
and special training, and assumes a vocation 
for which he has no ascertained gifts and no 
training; he lays aside the work which he 
can do reasonably well, to take up the work 
which he cannot by any possibility do well. 
When the preacher becomes a healer, he is 
a layman in his new vocation, and a layman 
in the place of an expert is little less than 
a calamity. The old proverb drilled into 
Scottish youth has a new application here: 
“Shoemaker, stick to your last.” Hvery 
consideration of economy of power, good 
sense and self-respect is a protest, from the 
point of view of the preacher, against this 
confusion of distinct vocations. 

This confusion is unfortunate from the 
point of view of the sick. It leads them to 
under-estimate the service of the expert; it 
turns them away from the true source of 
hope—knowledge, experience, - scientifically 
qualified men; it raises in them false expec- 
tations, feeds superstitious feeling, revives 
the popular belief in miracle, and blinds the 
community to the inviolable order of human 
life. It was said of old, and said in a tone 
of lamentation, the people perish for lack of 
knowledge. The confidence of the people in 
knowledge is fundamental; that confidence is 
subject to constant, subversive shocks; at a 
vital point the movement of psychic healing 
is a shock of this kind. It begins as an 
auxiliary to science; it ends as a substitute; 
and as such it is to be deplored. 


THE CHURCH NOT A HOSPITAL 


The church also suffers from this con- 
fusion. A hospital is one of the most benign 
of all the institutions created by man; but a 
hospital is not a church. A church is a 
company of normal human beings who meet 
statedly for the public worship of God, and 
who live in the vision and service of the 
greater ideals of the race. These ideals in- 
clude consideration for the sick, the broken- 
hearted, the waste and failures in human 
society ; and within its own limits, the imme- 
morial service which the Christian church 
has rendered to these classes is a tradition 
of divine regard and help. Still the mission 
of the church is not primarily to the sick, 
but to the well. On the whole, the world 
of human beings is remarkably well; its 
moral danger, its moral degradation, lies 


largely in the abuse of its health. The chil-. 


dren of the land need the formation of 
moral habits through the precept and ex- 
ample of the moral and religious teacher; 
the youth of the land need the re-enforce- 
ment of the spirit in the battle with the 
flesh through the presentation of command- 
ing moral and religious ideals; the man- 
hood and womanhood of the Jand need a new 
birth of moral enthusiasm through the re- 
subjection of themselves to the sublimer ends 
of existence; and no inconsiderable number 
among the old need from the church the 
tonic of moral appeal much more than they 
need the consolation of mere sentimentality 
or the psychic treatment. of the physical 
organism which the preacher may think he 
is able to give. On the whole, the world is 
in the hands of the strong; and the chief 
mission of the church is to the strong that 
they may be secured to justice and mercy. 


they, will go no one can tell. 
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THE SUPPORT OF THE IDEAL 


The moral ideals of the community are, in 
the economic sense, non-productive. They 
are dependent for support upon the gifts of 
those who love them. Turn your church 
into a hospital; fill it with those for whom 
the hospital was built; and you substitute 
for a great constituency supporting the ideal 
causes of the community, a constituency 
alive, justly or morbidly, to its own ills, and 
mainly careless of the condition of the 
world. To take a particular example, not 
necessarily the best example, but the one 
best known to me, the Old South Church in 
Boston gives to the nobler causes of the 
community about forty thousand dollars 
annually; and in addition the members of 
the church and congregation contribute out- 
side of the regular church channels at least 
sixty thousand more. A single body of peo- 
ple thus support the ideal causes of society 
with a yearly contribution of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Change the character 
of the church and they will scatter; cease to 
supply the ideas that support them in their 
struggle, and they will disband; and where 
The nobler 
among them are indeed independent of any 
church or preacher; yet all of them are more 
and better than they would be without their 
chosen religious home and its message. 
Turn now any strong church into a sanito- 
rium for those who are really ill, and for 
those who only think they are ill, and you 
bereave the ideal causes of this community 
in a cruel manner. The Kingdom of God 
cannot subsist on bread alone; it cannot 
subsist on spirit alone. To do the work of 
that kingdom we need, in increasing abund- 
ance, the gifts of those who have and to 
spare; and these we shall never be able to 
command, if we make the church unfit for 
the habitation of the strong. Let the church 
and the hospital, therefore, continue as sep- 
arate institutions; let the people in the 
church continue under the care of the 
preacher and those in the hospital under the 
care of the physician; and let the master 
spirit in each call upon the service of the 
other in time of need. 
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EACH MAN TO HIS OWN WORK 


We have nothing to do in this discussion 
with the quack nor with the fanatic, for 
whom there is no cure except compulsion. 
Our concern is with good men in the pres- 
ence of the evil in the world who are 
tempted to join to what they ean do that 
which they cannot do. For them there is 
the cure of wiser thinking. We live under 
the shadow of a great University. What do 
we mean by a University? ‘The operation, 
by a body of specialists, of the entire domain 
of human knowledge; the persistent attack 
upon the immeasurably greater domain of 
human ignorance along a hundred different 
lines. By the University the achievement of 
the past is kept alive, and the boundaries of 
human knowledge are being steadily pushed 
farther and farther back. Let any sane man 
make for himself a map of what is going on 
in a University; let him note the impossi- 
bility of an exchange of places among these 
specialists, the absurdity of any man’s 
claim to empire over the whole; let him 
further reflect that often only a fraction of 
a single subject is represented in the achieve- 
ment of individual persons; that only by 
each bright particular star holding to its 
own orbit and shining in its full strength 
there, can we hope for a harmonious galaxy 
of stars traversing the gloom of human igno- 
rance and shedding their combined light 
upon the weary ways of men. 

Such a picture will serve to keep any man 
humble; it will serve to recall the preacher 
to one of the great sayings in the book for 
which he professes supreme reverence: 


“T have seen an end of all perfection; 
But thy commandment is exceeding broad.” 


The ideal of knowledge is infinite; the at- 
tainment, the perfection of the specialist, of 
a thousand specialists has a clear and 
pathetic limit. It remains for the individual 
man to do the small bit of work for which 
he is fitted; to let religiously alone the work 
for which he is manifestly unfit; and to 
bear in mind that about the best thing that 
good men can do for the noblest causes is 
to go through the world with a level head. 


The Perversion of a Historic Church 


An Object Lesson to the Denomination 
By Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt, D. D. 


Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati 


The departure of the Vine Street Church, 
Cincinnati, from Congregational fellowship 
and doctrine is one of the most flagrant in 
our ecclesiastical history. This church was 
built and sustained for half a century by the 
consecrated gifts of an exceptionally intel- 
ligent and spiritually minded constituency. 
It stood in anti-slavery days for the cause 
of abolition, in the midst of a semi-southern 
city, where pro-slavery sentiments prevailed 
even in most of the churches. It was a 
station in the underground railroad, and 
many an escaping slave found refuge within 
its walls. It stood in all its early history, 
down to a decade ago, for a devoutly evan- 
gelical and evangelistic type of ministry. 

By a steady process of change and elim- 
ination the present pastor has disintegrated 
its former membership until but one aged 
evangelical member remains to _ protest 
against the sale and diversion of this his- 
toric church. Not a vestige of the church’s 


former beliefs and practices remains. The 
sacraments and worship were long ago 
abandoned. Prayer, the regular use of the 


Bible and Christian hymns have long since 
given way to a secular program, consisting 


of political, socialistic, agnostic, not to say 


anti-Christian addresses. The pastor re- 
cently gloried in being a heretic and in the 
fact that no religious or doctrinal require- 
ments barred any one from membership in 
his church. The membership is professedly 
non-Christian in the evangelical sense. 
Having reached this point of religious dis- 
solution the trustees offered the church prop- 
erty for sale. It is valued at $75,000. A 
syndicate is eager to purchase it at that 
price for a theater. Suit was brought, in 
the name of the one surviving evangelical 


- member, to prevent sale, on the ground that 


the church, being no longer Congregational 
in doctrine or religion, was not entitled to 
property given in trust for evangelical and 
Congregational purposes. The judge of the 
court of Common Pleas refused to take into 
consideration the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
status of the church, and ordered the sale 
of the property on the ground that every 
Congregational church is purely a self-goy- 
erning body and has the right to change its 
creed and dispose of the property at will. 
Were there a strong protesting minority the 
case would be carried to the higher courts. 
It is not likely that the aged member would 
survive a prolonged suit, and the case would 
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be thrown out of court by his decease. 
This uncertainty makes it inexpedient to 
attempt the expense of so long and preca- 
rious a suit. 

The proceedings thus far, however, have 
not been without fruit, inasmuch as the 
Court-has ordered that the money accruing 
from the sale shall not be diverted from its 
original intent, but must be used, under 
direction of the Court, for the erection of a 
new edifice in a suitable locality. It will 
be interesting to watch the vigilance of the 
Courts in this matter. 

Congregationalism has thus purchased a 
sad experience at the cost of $75,000 and 
an additional loss of local not to say denom- 
inational prestige. Many are asking whether 
the denomination is to get the worth of its 
money in practical wisdom for the future. 
Dr. Boynton, in “The Congregational Way,” 
says that “an independent church is not a 
Congregational church.” But that brings no 
comfort for the Court’s decree that every 
Congregational church is independent enough 
to take itself and its inherited property out 
of the denomination and devote it to secular 
uses. 

Is it impossible for Congregationalism, 
with its present polity and emphasis on 
autonomy to safeguard the properties be- 
queathed to it by the fathers? We must, as 
a denomination, confess to financial neglect 
or incompetence. The fact that we have not 
lost vast properties is due to the general 
trustworthiness of Christian people and not 
to any prudence or sagacity in our methods 
of self-government. 

It may not be possible to bring our older 
and independent constituencies to consent 
to a method of deeding their properties, in 
trust, to some local or state body, but it 
ought to be possible to guarantee the secur- 
ity of the properties of all new churches 
organized under Congregational auspices and 
with missionary aid. The time has come 
when our denominational interests demand 
such safeguards. 

In earlier New Bngland Congregational- 
ism was protected by its homogenity, local 
compactness, restricted boundaries, tradi- 
tional heritage. Outside of its ancestral 
home it no longer has a universal conscious- 
ness of its original type and uniformity. 
Other than the sons of the Pilgrims now 
enter into our heritage. Congregationalism 
has to do with an empire and not with a 
province, with all nationalities and not alone 
with people of Puritan descent. Under these 
conditions unchanged methods and an un- 
modified and undeveloped polity must mean 
denominational incompetence and loss, if 
not ultimate disintegration. Emphasis, 
henceforth, must be put on fellowship and 
integration rather than on autonomy. 

Without a change in polity we have a 
partial remedy within easy reach. No more 
money should be given by any of our na- 
tional societies in the former unconditional 
and unguarded way. The missionary gifts 
of self-denying donors constitute a sacred 
denominational trust. It should be made 
a condition of receiving such gifts that the 
properties of aided churches should be 
deeded, in trust, to the local incorporated 
Association or state conference. Rightly 


presented, such a common requirement, by 


all our national societies, would not be offen- 
sive to any discerning and loyal Congre- 
gational church. ~ Most newly organized 
churches would welcome the opportunity 
thus to bind the churches and properties of 
our order into a more closely related whole. 
Byen many self-supporting churches, aware 
of the rapidly changing conditions in our 
cities, and of the financial and doctrinal un- 
- certainties of the future, would be glad to 
join a movement to safeguard permanently 
all our church properties to the denomina- 
tion. 


care, «-} es. — 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


366. A small club of pastors desire to 
make a thorough study of the idea of the 
Atonement in the religious thought and prac- 
tice of the race, with a view to the better 
understanding of Christ’s work in recemp- 
tion. Oan you suggest an outline for such 
a study which would guide us in our investi- 
gations, and direct us to some of the sources, 
including, if you thought best, a brief bib- 
liography on the topic?—n. M. F. (Con- 
necticut. ) 


This question is of peculiar interest, be- 
cause it is so typical of the time, indicat- 
ing a method of approach to the study’ of 
Christian doctrine which, with the rapid 
development of the science of comparative 
religion, is sure to be used more and more. 
In the end the method is likely to add to 
the strength of the presentation of Christian 
doctrine rather than to detract from it, for 
it puts the Christian doctrine in the midst 
of a world-wide setting and relates it to the 
universal experience of the race. As such 
a typical question, it may justify a rather 
full answer. c 

1. If the Hastings “Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Hthics’” were already out, it would 
hardly be necessary to do more than to refer 
the questioner to it at once. Its ten vol- 
umes are likely to give ultimately the best 


opportunity for working through just such - 


questions as this. An illustration of its 
thoroughness, as bearing upon the present 
theme, may be found in the article on Altar 
in the first volume, already issued. 

2. Bven without the “Wneyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics,” it is probably better 
to begin the study with relevant articles in 
the various Bible dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. There is much rich material here 
and there are references to a wide range of 
literature. In this subject, as in many 
others, it will probably be well to work 
from the well known out into the less known, 
since one is likely to be able so to see better 
the significance of the facts in the other 
religions; though this study’ should be fol- 
lowed by a return to the Christian doctrine 
in the light of the whole survey. 

Mhe most relevant articles in the Hast- 
ings “Dictionary of the Bible” are the arti- 
eles on Atonement, Blood, Covenant, Death 
of Christ, Forgiveness, Lord’s Supper, Me- 
diation, Propitiation, Ransom, Reconcilia- 
tion, Redemption, Sacrifice, Salvation. 
These same topics should also be consulted 
in the index to the whole work, in Volume 
V., where there are very full references on 
some of: the topics, especially the topic 
Sacrifice. Of these articles, the most sug- 
gestive; as bearing on this question, are the 
one on Mediation, which gives a good out- 
line of the theme in paganism, in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, and the 
article on Sacrifice, which is very full as 
concerns the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment. 

The Hastings “Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels” (two vols.) may also be 
well consulted on the same themes. The 
“Bneyclopedia Biblica” is weak in the line 
of Biblical theology, and has less, therefore, 
that is significant. Far the most important 


article, as bearing on this theme, is the full 
article on Sacrifice, of Prof. G. F. Moore; 
but the articles on Covenant, Hucharist and 
Mercy Seat may well be consulted. The 
“Jewish Encyclopedia,’ too, should be con- 
sulted for its article on Atonement and 
cross references. - 

8. With these general articles, that are 
pretty certain to get one well started in the 
different aspects of the question, attention 
may be also called to two special series of 
articles in the Biblical World, covering the 
whole ground, with valuable side references ; 
first, a series of four articles by Prof. George 
S. Goodspeed on The Atonement in Non- 
Christian Religions, in the Biblical World 
for January to April, inclusive, 1901; and 
second, a series on The Biblical Doctrine of 
the Atonement, by Profs. J. M. P. Smith 
and E. D. Burton, running in the Biblical 
World from January, 1908 to January, 1909, 
inclusive. 

4, For the continuance of the study, 
one perhaps might well then turn to a gen- 
eral introductory book on the religions of 
the world, like Allan Menzies’ “History of 
Religion,” or F. B. Jevons’ ‘“Tntroduction 
to the History of Religion.” Menzies’ work 
is rather the more comprehensive, as Jevons’ 
inquiry is purposely confined to “the history 
of early religion.” But both would be very 
suggestive; and the study could appropri- 
ately enough begin with such a work, if that 
order of approach was preferred. 

5. From this general survey it would 
seem natural to turn to the religions most 
akin to the Jewish and Christian religions ; 
and there perhaps one could do no better 
than to take the four great articles in the 
fifth (extra) volume of the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary—Jastrow on The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria ; Wiedemann on The 
Religion of Egypt; Ramsay on The Religion 
of Greece and Asia Minor; and Kautzsch’s 
particularly important and monumental arti- 
cle on The Religion of Israel. These articles 
have the dimensions, practically, of whole 
books; Kautzsch’s article, running to 120 
pages of even the large crowded print of the 
Dictionary. Kautzsch’s article, again, could 
easily be made the beginning and, center of 
the whole study. These articles might then 
well be supplemented by Robertson Smith’s, 
“The Religion of the Semites,” G. A. Bar- 
ton’s “Semitic Origins’ and S. I. Curtiss’ 
“Primitive Semitic Religion Today,” and 
Trumbull’s three volumes on “The Blood 
Covenant,” “The Threshold Covenant” and 
“The Covenant of Salt.” Trumbull brings 
tegether a great amount of material from all 
races and religions, bearing directly on the 
theme of the question. 

6. From these one could then turn, of 
course, to the special books on the individual 
religions, such a series, for example, as that 
called “Religions: Ancient and Modern’— 
a series of twenty-one fairly brief texts by 
competent writers. Of course the great 
treasure house for the religious books them- 
selves is the series “Sacred Books of the 
East.” 

7. For the history of the doctrine, the 
general texts on the history of Christian 
doctrine may be consulted, of course, like 
Professor Fisher’s; the appendix to Lidgett’s 
“The Spiritual Principle in the Atonement” 
and Professor Stevens’ “The Christian Doc- 
trine of Salvation,” which, besides its own 
“eonstructive development of the doctrine,” 
gives its first part to “the Biblical basis of 
the doctrine,” and its second to “the prin- 
cipal forms of the doctrine.” Ritschl’s mon- 
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umental book, “Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion,” should also be mentioned, and Saba- 
tier’s “The Doctrine of the Atonement and 
its Historical Evolution.” 

8. The books and articles already re- 
ferred to will give abundant references on 
various present-day books on the doctrine. 
For modern current periodical literature on 
the subject Poole’s “Index” may be con- 
sulted at any library. Special attention 
should be called to the very scholarly “sur- 
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veys of current literature’ on various sub- 
jects, made every month in the Review of 
Theology and Philosophy; like, for example, 
the survey on The History of Israel and 
Israel’s Religion for January, 1908, and on 
Assyriology for March and April, 1908; and 
to the very full bibliography on all books 
bearing on religion, running steadily in The 
Hibbert Journal. The Hibbert Journal it- 
self is certain to have much relevant mate- 
rial, like Campbell’s article on The Chris- 
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tian Doctrine of the Atonement as Infiu- 
enced by Semitic Religious Ideas, in the 
January number for 1907. 

For references to books and parts of 
books dealing with the specific topic, the 
reference librarian of the nearest large 
library would be one’s best resource. A list 
of such detailed references is too long to 
give here; but they are practically certain. 
to be brought out in side references in the 
literature already mentioned. 


A Real Valentine 


Dinner was over in the boarding shanty 
and Bessie, the new girl, began to pick up 
the dishes. Lem, one of the drivers, stood 
watching her over a sheet of newspaper. 
She was not working so briskly as Mary 
used to work. He had always marveled at 
the way Mary bunched the plates without 
breaking one. Bessie gathered them slowly, 
one by one, scraping them as she went. It 
was not customary to scrape the dishes at 
the shanty. They usually went together 
with a bang, and were dumped into the big 
pan of boiling water, fished out again and 
wiped hurriedly with a dingy cloth. Bes- 
sie’s unwonted deliberation fascinated Lem. 
There was something domestic and house- 
wifely in the way she handled the dishes. 
It made him think of his mother, though he 
was always a little provoked that it did, 
for he did not want to think of her. He had 
hardened his heart against all such weak- 
nesses when he left the little old home and 
took to the woods. Now she was patting the 
remaining butter into a little neat roll. 

“Look a’ here, Bess,’ he said, pointing to 
a comic picture on the printed page, “I’m 
going to cut that out and send it to the cook 
for a valentine. Doesn’t that suit her to a 
T? She’ll be red-headed when she gets that. 
She’ll probably hammer me with a skillet if 
she ever finds I sent it.” Bessie came and 
looked over his shoulder thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do it if I were you,” she 
said. Lem was disappointed. Mary had 
been a great hand to “jolly”; she would 
have had a pert remark ready for him. She 
was witty and bright. Things were never 
dull where Mary was. He usually stopped 
and had a bit of fun with the girl after din- 
ner—it helped to break up the monotony. 
But he could not lure Bessie even into a 
jesting remark about Mrs. Ryan, the cook. 

“ve always wanted a valentine,” she 
said seriously, “but I don’t think I’d want 
one like that, exactly. I—I’ve always 
thought of a valentine as—as different.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t want one o’ them 
things,” he poohed at her roughly. “Didn’t 
you ever have a valentine, Bess?” 

“Well, yes; when I was a kid I used to 
get little penny things at school; but a real 
valentine—that meant something? No, I 
never got a real valentine,’ she said soberly. 
“I guess nobody ever cared enough about 
me.” She rubbed her little chapped hands 
together forlornly. “ ’Tain’t a-gettin’ a val- 
entine as much as—as’— She hesitated un- 
easily, and all Lem’s coaxing could not 
make her finish the sentence. 

She looked slight and helpless, standing 
there before him with her head bowed sen- 
Sitively above her print frock—not much 
like the dashing Mary. Mary’s eyes were 
snapping black, and her keen little head ever 
on the alert. She never lost an opportunity. 
Bessie was gentler, though suddenly Lem 
felt that he liked her better for it. He 
reached out and touched her yellow braid. 

“Where did you come from, anyhow, 
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Bess?” he questioned curiously. He remem- 
bered how she had tramped in wet and 
almost frozen one miserable night in Jan- 
uary, and how Mrs. Ryan, the cook, had 
taken off her poor soggy shoes by the kitchen 
fire. Some of the men had teased her and 
she had cried. He had held that against her. 
He hated a. girl who cried. Mary would 
have been game. 

He took one of her slender hands and 
looked at it. “I'll wager you never washed 
dishes before, leastways in a place like this,” 
he remarked. “Them hands wa'‘n't built for 
wrastlin’ dishes in camp.” 

“T guess it don’t matter whether they 
were or not. I’m doing it all right; anyhow 
Mrs. Ryan says I am.” The girl suddenly 
stiffened. ‘Nothin’ matters any more as 
long as I do my work.’ The hand inside 
Lem’s big one doubled convyulsively, and he 
looked at her Sympathetically. Her attitude 
almost touched him, though he had deter- 
mined not to be touched. 

“Anyhow, it’s a hard life, little girl,” he 
said, not unkindly, and straightway wished 
that he had not, for such a look came into 
the girl’s face as he remembered long after 
he had driven away with his team. He 
scuffed uneasily in his big snow packs and 
picked a raveling from the sleeve of. his 
Mackinaw jacket. 

The girl went over to the uncurtained 
window and stood with her cheek pressed 
against the rough casing, looking out at the 
dreary winter landscape—acres and acres 
of dead pine slashings, stretching as far as 
the eye could reach, covered now with a 
white blanket of snow. Here and there a 
ragged jack pine added a touch of living 
green, the only bit of color to break the 
dull monotony. Lem felt as if he ought to 
say something, .but instead he turned roughly 
and left the room. He was not used to 
women, nothing but the rough-and-ready 
sort, such as Mary had been, and somehow 
he felt that Bessie was different, more like 
his mother. He had not understood his 
mother. Sometimes he had said things that 
had hurt her. It was such misunderstand- 
ings that had driven him from home—mis- 
understandings which he often regretted 
when memory came to taunt him with them. 
His mother was feeble, his father old. They 
had accused him of deserting them in their 
old age; but a boy’s life was his own—he 
had to get out and live it in his own way. 
He couldn’t be hampered by circumstances. 
Lem had been around a good deal since then 
and had seen something of the world. He 
had never thought, when he set out, to wind 
up in a lumber camp. 

He went along the path to the barns with- 
out looking back, though he knew the girl's 
white face was pressed against the pane, 
watching him. He was to drive to the vil- 
lage that afternoon for supplies, and it was 
time he had the horses out. He pulled down 
his cap and turned up his coat collar as he 
went, for it was stinging weather for Feb- 


ruary. The sleighing was fine. He always 
enjoyed the trip to the village with enpty 
sleighs. : 

“That’s the last you'll see o’ the b’y this. 
night, mark my words,” said Mrs. Ryan, the 
cook, prophetically, as she came and stood a 
moment by Bessie and watched Lem bring. 
out the big bays and hitch them to the 
sleighs. He put on the bells, and their 
merry tinkle rang out on the still winter air. 
“He’s out for a fine time, I’ll warrant you. 
It’s little he thinks 0’ comin’ back when once 
he’s out with the crowd. Not that he’s 
Worse nor the rest o’ them,” she added, 
noting the anxious expression of the girl’s 
face, “but he’s just one o’ the fellers—a jolly 
good b’y. They all do it.” 

“Do you mean he—he drinks?’ questioned: 
Bessie, incredulously. 

“Bless your heart! Who don’t?’ said 
Mrs. Ryan. “A lumber camp is a poor place 
to keep from it, even if it’s in you, which 
it ain't in most. He was a right nice-man- 
nered lad when he first dropped in, but he’s 
gettin’ rough, same as they all do. I hate 
t? see the b’y start off with his month’s. 
wage. I most know how he’ll come home.” 

“How will he come home?” asked the girl, 
trying to steady her voice. She saw Lem 
bring out the fur robe and take his place in 
the seat. He sat squarely, his big, broad 
back and shoulders toward her. He reined 
the horses into the road and with a flourish 
of the whip they were away over the frozen 
road. “How will he come home?” she ques- 
tioned again, fearfully. 

“Wait and see, child; wait and see,” said 
Mrs. Ryan, as she went clumping back to 
the kitchen. “How do they all come back 
on pay-day night? Och, but it’s a pity!” 

Long after Mrs. Ryan had gone Bessie 
stood in the window looking thoughtfully 
away to the distant hills. The anxiety in 
her face deepened, and her hands clasped 
and unclasped themselves restlessly over the 
bosom of her cotton frock. 

“Come, child; come, child; hustle up the 
dishes now. I want to bake a cake.” Mrs. 
Ryan .was obliged to call her to her work. 
It was the first time she had needed a repri- 
mand, and the girl started as though she 
had been struck. 

“T don’t see what’s come over ’er,” Mrs. 
Ryan had cause to remark more than once 
that afternoon. “She’s usually so ready, 
and now she stands around that daffylike, 
as though somethin’ had taken the heart 
clean out o’ her.” ‘ 

It was four o’clock when a slim little 
figure crept out of the side door of the 
boarding shanty and sped away like a waver- 
ing shadow through the pines. The men’s 
shanty was deserted and so were the barns. 
No one saw her going. Knot, the camp 
dog, started to follow, but she sent him back. 


She had pinned her flimsy jacket up about’ 


the throat and muffled her head in a black 
searf, but even so, the sharp, frosty air 
made her flinch. She set out briskly, a light 
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of determination flashing her pale blue eyes 
with a deepened color. The naked trees, 
clad in their icy armor, creaked dismally as 
she went. Long black shadows stretched 
out across the snow with the sinking sun. 
_ All along she kept looking for the track of 
the big bays, but could not find it. The 
road stretched ahead of her like a sheet of 
glass, glistening with a thousand prismatic 
hues in the afternoon sun. Little wild 
things scampered out of the road as she 
went. A flock of partridges rose with a 
loud whirr of wings. A timid rabbit put up 
his tail and made for the hills, leaving tell- 
tale tracks as he went. Squirrels hung to 
the frozen limbs over her head, chittering 
saucily. She followed her own shadow, for 
the sun was at her back. 

It was five miles to the village, but Lem 
made it quickly. He drove up in front of 
the general store and loaded in his supplies, 
for that was the way he always did to make 
sure. There was a chance that he might 
forget, or worse still, though he always 
meant to come home sober. If it wasn’t for 
the fellows—he couldn’t refuse the fellows, 
they were such a jolly lot. If he could only 
keep straight in this one thing he wouldn't 
feel so guilty when he thought of his mother. 
It was degrading. He was ashamed of the 
way he had gone into camp sometimes, 
though he wasn’t nearly as bad as some of 
the fellows. Mrs. Ryan said that she could 
trust him better than any of the others. 
After he had purchased the groceries he 
went to put his team in the barn. He 
always made sure that his team was com- 
fortable before he set out in search of his 
own amusement. That was one thing that 
could never be said of him—that he went 
about carousing while his horses stood at 
the curb shivering. 

On his way. back up the street he spied 
in the drug store window a string of fancy 
valentines, and it was just such a trifling 
thing that influenced his whole day. A 
vision of Bessie flashed before him—Bessie, 
sad-eyed, her head drooped. She had “al- 
ways wanted a valentine.” A pale blue 
one in the shape of a celluloid heart cov- 
ered with forget-me-nots and cupids and 
doves fastened itself in his vision, and he 
saw it long after he had passed the corner 
and turned up toward the saloon. He grew 
angry with himself in time because he could 
not forget it. It looked at him from the 
pottom of his wineglass and lay on the table 
among the cards. He made a bad play and 
lost the game. 

“What's the matter with you, old fellow?” 
the boys made sport of him. “Seems to me 
you’re a little wrong in the upper story. 
It isn’t that black-eyed girl out at the 
camps, is it? You’d better brace up, old 
man.” He pushed the cards back impa- 
tiently. He was in no mood for playing. 
He took another drink and then went out 
without even saying good-by to his com- 
panions. He felt guilty as he returned to 
the drug store and bought the blue celluloid 
heart and buttoned it inside his coat front. 

It became impossible to go back. Some- 
thing in the subtle influence of the thing 
seemed to be like a hand holding him. He 
wandered aimlessly along the street, won- 
dering if he’d better get out the team and 
go home. The fellows would give him the 
laugh were he to show up before bedtime. 
He stood looking in the cigar store window, 
feeling wretched and out of place, when a 
light hand touched his arm. 

“Bessie!” He turned upon her in aston- 
ishment. 

“Are—are you going home soon?’ she 
faltered. “I thought I might ride.” 

“How did you come?’ He caught her 
arms sternly. “Why did you come?” 

“JI came—oh, because. Couldn’t I 
come if I wanted to?” she faltered, hanging 
-her head so he could not see her eyes. 

“You thought,” he said, “you thought”— 
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It occurred to him in a flash why she had 
come. “All right, Bessie,’ he said, ‘we'll go 
and get out the team.” His eyes held a ten- 
der light as he looked down at the shrinking 
bit of womanhood beside him. He snuggled 
her up close beside him and tucked in the 
robe as they started off, 

“You aren’t mad at me, are you?’ she 
questioned timidly, venturing at last to lift 
her face to his own. “I was afraid—O 
Lem! I just had to come. You aren’t— 
oh, Mrs. Ryan said’’— 

“No, I’m not drunk. See what’s been 
keeping me sober all day!” He took out the 
valentine and put it into her hands. “Read 
the verse, little girl,’ he said. ‘And this is 
a real valentine, because it means something. 
I believe you said that made a difference. 
I can’t begin to tell all it means yet,” he 
said, as they drove under the pines and he 
put his arm about her; “but it means a lot, 
all right. Don’t you like it?’ For Bessie 
had hidden her face in his sleeve and was 
crying. 

“T_T never had a valentine before,” she 


said. “I thought it was Mary you cared 
for.’ He turned her firmly about to face 
him. 

“Would Mary have walked five miles 


through the snow for fear I might be going 
wrong? Would Mary have cared if I had? 
There’s just two women in the world who 
could do that for a fellow—his mother and 
his wife. It’s true, little girl, don’t blush.” 
And then he stooped and kissed her. She 
snuggled confidingly against his side. 

“There’s just one thing now that would 
make me perfectly happy,” she said. “If 
you could go away, Lem! ‘This isn’t any 
place for you. All the fellows, Mrs. Ryan 
said’’— 

“Tet’s both quit tomorrow,” he suggested. 
“If you’re bound to wash dishes, don’t you 
think ’twould be a little easier to begin 
with two? And I need some one to keep 
me straight. Mother’s been trying it all her 
life, and perhaps with your help she might 
make a go of it.” 

“T can see through a stone wall as well as 
the next one,’ said Mrs. Ryan, as she came 
out to the barn with the lantern to meet 
them. ‘You don’t need to tell me what you 
been a-doin’, you look sheepish enough—not 
that it’s anything t’ be ashamed of. You’d 
best save your shame for some other things 
I might mention. Now come along in and 
eat your supper. I been keepin’ it warm till 
my patience is plum wore to a frazzle.” 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB, 5 


Mrs. Edward S. Tead presided and took 
for her subject The King’s Business and 
emphasized the advantage of united action, 
with earnestness, consecration and strength 
not our own. Miss S. Emma Keith gave an 
interesting account of the work of her sister, 
Mrs. Cora Keith Warren who, with her hus- 
band, has removed from Matsuyama to Tot- 
tori. There they are associated with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennett, and these two families 
have no missionary neighbors nearer than 
places seventy-five miles distant. Mrs. War- 


‘ren, with two little children, finds time for 


an English class which Japanese girls beg 
her to take, and to whom she gives an hour 
and a half each week with the understanding 
that her Japanese helper may take her place 
at any time when her children need her. 
To this she adds a cooking class, and it 
must be remembered that in connection with 
all this work there is always religious in- 
struction. 

The last half of the hour was. devoted to 
the consideration of Burma as treated in 
the text-book, “The Nearer and Farther 
Hast,” under the direction of Miss Cornelia 
Huntington. The first Friday in March the 
chapter upon Korea will be treated. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GREAT INVITATION 


He that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely. 


Let us think of Him as standing at the 
door, not of human houses, but the door, 
sometimes far more obstinately shut, of 
human hearts, seeking admittance. He had 
said to His hearers, ‘Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you”; now He Himself is knock- 
ing. Are you and I going to grant Him 
entrance? He has come to the world at 
large; are we, each one, prepared to turn to 
Him, and say in the words of the Baptist, 
“Comest Thou to,me?”—J. Warschauer. 


Many persons come to the right point in 
conversion, but they never shove off—H. W. 
Beecher. 


Christ comes in every time of spiritual 
invitation. Whoever is conscious of a de- 
sire to live better than he has been living, 
to him Christ comes as truly as He ever 
came to men who were mending their nets 
beside the Galilean lake. We make a mis- 
take when we wait for any other call than 
that—the mistake which they made who ex- 
pected a dramatic advent, heralded by angelic 
trumpets. Christ’s call comes quietly.— 
George Hodges. 


All my theology is reduced to this narrow 
compass—Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.—Archibald Alexander, 


O word of words the sweetest, 
O word in which there lie 
All promise, all fulfillment 
And end of mystery; 
Lamenting or rejoicing, 
With doubt or terror nigh, 
I hear the “Come” of Jesus 
And to His cross I fly. 


O soul, why shouldst thou wander 
From such a loving Friend? 
Cling closer, closer to Him, 
Stay with Him to the end. 
Alas! I am so helpless, 
So very full of sin, 
For I am ever wand’ring 
And coming back again. 


O, each time draw me nearer 
That soon the “Come” may be 
Naught but a gentle whisper 
To one close, close to Thee, 
Then, over sea and mountain, 
Far from or near my home, 
I’ll take Thy hand and follow 
At that sweet whisper, “Come!” 
—Mary Rankin Johnson. 


When Thou callest, our Father, give 
us readiness of heart to answer and 
obey. If we have gone far astray 
from Thee, even through lawless liv- 
ing, to the fields of hunger and of 
loneliness, awaken memories of out 
forsaken home and turn our hearts 
to Thee. Thou hast made the great 
beginning and our affection is but an 
answer to Thy love. We bless Thee 
that Thou dost not love us in the 
measure of our good but because we 
ate Thy children. So shall doubt and 
despair be far from us as we listen for 
Thy call. We hunger for the bread 
of life which Christ alone can give. 
We thirst for water from the livin 
fountains. Blessed be Thou who bid- 
dest the hungry and the thirsty come! 
With eager and expectant hearts we 
turn, to Thee. O satisfy us with the 
bounty of Thy house and let Thy 
goodness lead us. Amen. 
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Second Week of the Chapman Campaign 


The Quiet Hour Service 


One feature of the campaign, in itself 
neither spectacular nor even novel, yet un- 
deniably satisfying, has been the Quiet Hour 
service. Held in the Back Bay churches at 
a morning hour, these meetings have been 
distinct in many ways. From this select 
residence district they have drawn many at- 
tendants probably little in evidence at the 
larger gatherings. Though at first sight 
composed entirely of women, not a few men 
were present here and there. 

Surely it is the “Quiet Hour.” No clatter 
of down-town traffic is here, no cries of the 
“newsies,’’ no clang of the cars; not even 
a policeman is posted, for, though the church 
is filled, there is no thronging crowd. ‘To 
the late-comer who slips quietly into Central 
Church the only flaring feature is the bold, 
black-lettered sign. Within, the irresistible 
Alexander is leading Rock of Ages from the 
high pulpit. The singing is not the boister- 
ous chorus of the Temple gatherings, but 
restrained and reverent. The congregation 
is hushed as a soloist sends the sweet chords 
of the Sparrow Song out into the arches of 
the dimly lighted auditorium. Dr. Chap- 
man makes a short and quiet prayer; after- 
ward comes the brief sermon, equally low- 
toned and restrained. Through the soft 
colors of a memorial window one can see the 
pigeons moving back and forth upon the sill. 
Then the benediction sends forth subdued 
men and women to the quiet Back Bay 
street. In a few minutes only the scattered 
streams of pedestrians and the line of auto- 
cars and carriages tell of the Quiet Hour 
serviee. 


When Blind Lead Blind 


He was one of the unfortunate ones who 
came too late to Tremont Temple to get in, 
and was about turning away in disgust, say- 
ing, ‘Well, there is one place I can go and 
that is to my own saloon, or to one nearby,” 
when a stranger, a handsome gentleman of 
soldierly figure, stepped up and said, ‘TI 
shouldn’t wonder if I could get you in.” 
Evidently there was something in the bear- 
ing of the second man that impressed the 
usher on duty, for as soon as the distin- 
guished looking gentleman said, “I want to 
take my friend in this way,” the usher ad- 
mitted both. They found their way to the 
platform, and after Dr. Ghapman’s sermon, 
the one who had the other man in convoy 
said to a local minister: “Here’s a man with 
me tonight whom some of you fellows better 
get after. He is a saloon keeper, but is 
showing a good deal of interest.” ‘Why 
don’t you talk to him yourself,’ asked the 
minister. “I don’t happen to be a Chris- 
tian, but the case of this saloon keeper is 
pretty urgent.” In due time Mr. Asher, the 
evangelist who has rendered such good sery- 
ice in saloons, was secured to talk with the 
liquor seller, and succeeded in getting from 
him the promise that he would try to lead 
the Christian life. Meanwhile the minister 
was looking after his escort. He found that 
he was a government officer, temporarily on 
duty in this vicinity. And the result of the 
little interview was that this man also gave 
his heart to Christ and promised the min- 
ister to go home that night and tell his 
wife already the glad tidings. 

So in assisting another, not only to gain 
entrance to Tremont Temple, but to secure 
light on the problem of his own salvation, 
this man of learning and culture was himself 


Impressions and Incidents 


led into the right path. It all came about 
so quickly, simply and naturally that those 
in any way concerned with it felt that it 
was another indication of the manifest pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, inclining men of 
various antecedents and temperaments ‘“‘to 
seek the Lord while he may be found.” 


From the Skirmish Lines 


IN CHARLESTOWN 


Charlestown is fighting bravely. In no 
other district will this campaign meet a 
severer test. We shall not be able to raise 
all the money necessary for general expenses 
and we shall be burdened by a debt for local 
expenses when the meetings are over. But 
we need the cheer and help of these meet- 
ings as does no other group. All of our 
seven Protestant pastors are working shoul- 
der to shoulder, the church members are 
making a house-to-house canvass, and a mis- 
sionary spirit prevails. Some strangers have 
already found a church home, some faces 
long missed from church have been seen 
again at the services and some have made 
profession of faith. But the battle is only 
begun; for only a small proportion of the 
people have been reached. We Protestants 
number 7,000 among a total population of 
42,000. At our first Sunday evening serv- 
ice 641 people were present in Winthrop 
Church. All but one church was represented, 
and yet it was not necessary to open the 
gallery. It is this battle with empty pews 
before us and indifferent Protestants around 
us that we have to wage all the while. Sun- 
day afternoon a men’s service was held in 
a moving picture theater. Rev. J. O. Bus- 
well, the evangelist, and Mr. W. W. Weaver, 
the singer, are doing splendid service. 

LANGLEY B. SEARs. 


IN QUINCY 


The attendance and the interest in the 
City of the Presidents has been fully main- 
tained. The pastor-evangelist, Dr. J. W. 
Weddell of Cleveland has won the affection 
of the people by his sane and sympathetic 
messages. Mr. A. P. Briggs of Cambridge 
is an ideal musical director. Some positive 
results can be tabulated. The churches as 
never before are working harmoniously and 
efficiently together and are enriched by newly 
discovered benefits of Christian fellowship. 
The pastors have loyally supported the meet- 
ings. _ Denominational barriers are being 
lowered. Four-fifths of the attendants are 
church members, and these have been spirit- 
ually strengthened. E. N. Harpy. 


IN SOUTH BOSTON 


The marked increase of consciousness of 
Christian solidarity among our Protestant 
Churches is already a valuable fruitage of 
this movement. The series was prepared for 
by sectional union prayer services for three 
weeks, the last one aggregating about 500 in 
attendance. The place of meeting has been 
filled at mearly every session, often to the 
limit of standing room. Many church mem- 
bers have been aroused to a new sense of 
service; a large number have received val- 
uable training in persenal work; many in 
passive relation to our churches have been 
brought to an open confession; a good many 
previously unknown haye been brought to 
light. Rev. C. T. Schaeffer, the evangelist, 
has been aggressive in methods, forceful in 
presentation of truth and insistent for re- 
sults. The singer, Mr. W. H. Collison, has 


proved a magnetic leader of chorus and con- 
gregation, and a persuasive pleader in gospel! 
song. A men’s meeting of 500 was impressive 
and helpful, and young people’s meetings 
every afternoon have afforded opportunities. 
to teach religious truth. To have nearly 
1,000 people attending religious service every 
night for three weeks, with 1,500 Sunday 
night in a community like this is of itself 
an impressive fact. We enter upon our last 
week with undiminished interest, confident 
of still larger results. 
FREDERICK B. RICHARDS. 


Here and There 


The musical side of the meetings, under 
Mr. Alexander’s direction, is noteworthy. 
The soloists and the men’s chorus include 
some voices of rare power and influence. 
Especially popular has been the sweet-voiced 
Ernest Nafizger and his Sparrow Song. 
The Australian pianist, Robert Harkness, 
has also been a large factor in this feature 
of the campaign. Many of the songs used 
have a lilt and a catch that has made them 
popular all over the city. Among them none 
has been more infectious than “He will hold 
me fast!” an air that is sung and whistled 
everywhere in these last few days, often by 
those ignorant of its words or origin. When 
Mr. Alexander has responded to repeated 
calls for it at the services, he has sometimes 
asked if any had heard it sung elsewhere; 
and the replies have come from those pres- 
ent, “‘Los Angeles!” “London!” “Carson 
City!” “The street cars!” 


The meetings at Faneuil Hall have a dif- 
ferent aspect from most of the other services. 
A large portion of the men gathered there 
are, apparently, of the class whom the church 
fails to reach; men who probably would not 
attend revival meetings in any church build- 
ing, not even in Tremont Temple. A con 
siderable number are unkempt, poorly dressed 
and would shrink from the Temple assem- 
blies. Many of them seem te be “down on 
their luck.” The preaching from Mr. Toy 
is vigorous and unmistakable warning. We 
wonder if a different tone is not better with 
men who would not be at these meetings if 
they needed threats of eternal punishment. 
Many men do not respond to this who might 
be won by the vision of Christ; yet the cen- 
tral thought of the hour is not Him, but the 
peril of drink, cards and profanity. Faneuil 
Hall meetings are slow in gathering and do 
not present the spectacular crowds that 
throng Tremont Temple. It may be, how- 
ever, that precisely there, in the midst of the 
market-place, great work can be done; and 
the men who most need it, be reached by a 
gospel they might never otherwise hear. 


The good work of the Boston newspapers 
still continues. How much of the success 
of the campaign is due to this persistent 
publicity cannot be estimated; and the work- 
ers, both visiting and domestic, are highly 
gratified. Dr. Chapman told one -of the 
men’s mass meetings the other night, “You 
have the greatest newspapers in the world!” 
When the campaign’s press committee 
wished to insert a small notice in the ad- 
vertising columns some of the papers re- 
fused compensation. Another feature is the 
selling of newspapers already wrapped for 
mailing. Dr. Chapman and Mr, Alexander, 
on their side, were last week the hospitable 
entertainers of nearly forty newspaper men 
and women at a luncheon in the Hote? 
Bellevue. 
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The Home and Its Outlook | 


A Cry from the Heart 


BY B. MARION THOMAS 


Dear Saviour hear the prayer 
I offer now, 

While low at Thy dear feet 
Humbly I bow; ; 

Thy Holy Spirit give, 

Grant I for Thee may live, 

Do Thou my sins forgive, 
Accept me now. 


I long to be like Thee, 
Perfectly pure, 

Ready for other’s sake 
Much to endure; 

I want to feel Thee near, 

Dearer than all more dear— 

A faith that knows no fear, 
Constant and sure. 


T’m weary of the way 
I fong have trod. 
Too far it is from Thee 
O Lord my God. 
Oh that so near to Thee, 
My heart might ever be, 
That clearly I might see 
The way to God! 


Then duty would be plain, 

And doubts be gone, 
And fear and all complaint 

Be changed to song. 
Then should I count all dross 
That draws me from Thy cross, 
And gladly suffer loss 

To gain a crown. 


If I Were To Begin Again 


A Mother’s Retrospect 
BY KATHARINE LANDON 


A neighbor of mine came in today and 
told me this little experience: “My four 
children,” she said, “are now brought up. 
All are in their twenties, the boys in busi- 
ness, the girls leading their own lives at 
home and elsewhere, guided no longer by 
me. So I recognize that my work is prac- 
tically over, and yesterday it occurred to 
me to ask their candid opinions upon my 
efforts and whether, on the whole, they ap- 
proved of the way they had been trained. 

“<QOhildren,’ I began, ‘you are now men 
and women—brought up, as far as I can 
bring you up. I wish to ask you to tell me 
whether, on the whole’— and there I stuck 
fast. I could not finish my sentence; actu- 
ally I was afraid to hear their verdict, for 
fear it might not make me happy!” 

Now I, too, like Mrs. Crupp, am a mother 
myself; so I appreciated her little story and 
echoed her words of final decision as I 
thought of my own children, now, also, 
brought up. I should certainly dread hear- 
ing their frank opinion as to their up-bring- 
ing at present, for well I know they would 
criticise my ways with the terrible frank- 
ness of their generation where their elders 
are concerned. Years from now, when they 
are parents themselves, I think they would 
appreciate that I tried to do my best for 
them; but at present, with discipline still 
unforgotten and strenuous wills still urging 
things I distinctly disapprove, they cannot 
judge me as gently as I would be judged. 
I shall certainly not ask yet whether or not 
they think I have brought them up wisely 
and well. 

But the idea of doing such a thing sug- 


gests the question whether, on the whole, I 
approve my own methods with them. And 
to that I make to myself the reply mothers 
always make under the circumstances: If 
I were to start all over again I should do 
very differently. 

There are two special points where I see 


I -have failed with them. The first is in. 


over-solicitude. If I were to begin again I 
should cultivate blindness. I should not see 
half so many faults in my children. I 
always felt it my duty to pull up each little 
weed as soon as it poked its head through 
the virgin soil. When anybody was naughty, 
the punishment followed hard on the crime 
—not severe punishment, but something defi- 
nite, to mark the offense lest it be repeated. 
And yet repeated it was, many times over, 
just the same! Pulling up the weeds often 
seemed to stimulate the soil to further 
efforts. 

Beyond this sort of blindness I should 
strive for something more. 
erately ignore certain offenses that I could 
not help seeing. I should not follow up 
each squabble as I did, listening to both 
sides patiently, adjusting differences, wrest- 
ling with each offender to bring him to see 
his wrong-doing, till my flesh and heart 
failed over their stubbornness. Not at all! 
I should adopt the attitude of a woman I 
know who, when asked what she did when 
her five boys fought among themselves, re- 
plied calmly: “I have never seen my boys 
fight. When they began I left the room, 
or, if necessary, the house, and I did not 
return till peace reigned again.” I am sure 
now that I placed too much emphasis on the 
squabbling that went on, and actually dig- 
nified it by my concern. Beginning over 
again, I should let them settle their diffi- 
culties alone as far as possible, and conserve 
my maternal energies for more important 
things. 

And their table manners—how those did 
worry me, to be sure! My food was dust 
and ashes in my mouth, because I watched 
their every bite to see that it was of the 
proper size and sufficiently masticated to 
satisfy a stomach specialist. I corrected 
every little offense in etiquette. I was 
certain that good table manners must be 
acquired in early youth, and that daily 
dropping would wear away in time even 
their stony indifference to perfect behavior. 

But I have learned better. Today I 
should let half of these things go unnoticed. 
Children absorb more than we realize, and 
after a time they observe the proper ways 
of doing without being told. The presence 
of company at the table discloses that they 
do know how to acquit themselves creditably, 
even if they do not always practice it; and 
as they grow older they become far more 
fastidious than we sometimes wish! 

The second great: mistake I made was far 
worse than over-watcbfulness—I was too 
sober. Beginning again I should certainly 
cultivate gaiety of spirit; not merely cheer- 
fulness—gaiety! And this would, I recog- 
nize, be a difficult thing for me. I have 
always been an over-worked mother, deli- 
cate in health, with far too many cares and 
responsibilities for my strength. Thousands 
of times I have sat silent at the table, too 
exhausted to speak for sleeplessness or head- 
aches, with nerves jarred by every sound, 
The children have been kind, and more or 
less thoughtful, but, alas! frequently bored. 
Their casual inquiry and comment, ‘Head- 
ache? Too bad!” has often brought the 
foolish tears to my tired eyes. 

Even when I have not been tired out, I 
have been a serious, conscientious, concerned 
mother. My children’s welfare, physical, 
mental, moral, was ever before me. Had 


I should delib- - 


they their thick shoes on? Was Jamie's 
cold severe enough to keep him at home from 
school? Did Marie need to see an occulist ? 
Was Tom being pushed too fast in his 
studies? Ought Helen to go to the party 
when her Latin had not been done? Should 
Sunday headaches be considered a legitimate 
excuse for staying home from church? Did 
Dick really tell the whole truth, or did he 
color things to suit himself? These and a 
thousand other questions of equal magnitude 
occupied my thoughts from morning to night. 

I know better today, and if I were to be- 
gin again I should not make such foolish 
mistakes. Children do not love a mother 
because she keeps her mind fixed on their 
“best interests,’ whatever the phrase means 3 
they may respect her for her attitude, but 
love is not purchased in any such way. 
They love a mother who is bright and enter- 
taining, and other things count for far less 
in their eyes. 

Today I would not only give my children 
permission to take their friends into the 
kitchen and make molasses candy whenever 
they wished—thank Heaven, I did do that! 
—but I would also go with them, and would 
be so gay and lively they would all adore 
me. No child there should be younger than 
I, and none half such good fun. 

I am firmly convinced that next to lead-~ 
ing one’s children to be honestly religious, 
a mother can do them no better service than 
in being light-hearted with them, laughing 
over their trivial jokes, singing their foolish 
songs, attending their gory football games, 
entertaining their uninteresting friends. It 
would be an awful burden to keep that 
attitude up, and what would become of the 
house and the children’s clothes? Neverthe- 
less, I should do it, beginning again, if it 
killed me. 

Really, all my mistakes in bringing up 
my children may be summed up in one—I 
took them too seriously. Generally speak- 
ing, with the good physical and moral start 
in life which we expect to give them as a 
matter of course nowadays, children will 
come out all right in the end. Both fathers 
and mothers, but especially mothers, assume 
that all the training must be given at home, 
and so they fear to relax their efforts for 
an hour. he dreadful responsibility of 
starting right immortal souls for this world 
and the next is ever before them. But the 
fact is, that everybody is helping train our 
children—teachers, playmates, life itself. It 
is not necessary that we parents do it all; 
most of it will be done by others and done 
better than we could do it; and so we need 
not be always at work on them ourselves. 

Somehow the children who grow up with- 
out too much moral effort expended on them 
seem to thrive better than those who live 
under its exertion. Perhaps the sunshine 
of simple comradeship is better for them 
than the colder and more stimulating air of 
admonition and reproof. At all events, if 
I were to begin over again I should try the 
methods of friendship alone. 


A boy sat on a doorstep, in the, gathering 
dusk of the evening, holding a string in his 
hand. A passer-by, noticing the boy’s eager 
zest and interesf, asked him what he was 
doing that made him so happy. “I am flying 
my kite,’ was his answer. ‘Why, I see no 
kite,” said the gentleman, sweeping the dark- 
ening skies with his eyes. ‘Neither do uly: 
said the boy, “but I feel it pull.” We can- 
not see Heaven, as we move on in this 
world, but if it is a reality to our faith, we 
can feel it pull upon our hearts as we toil 
and stfuggle under our burdens.—J. R. 
Willer. 
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Concerning Love 


I wish she would not ask me if I love the 
Kitten more than her. 
Of course I love her. But I love the Kitten, 
too; and It has Fur. 
—VJosephine Preston Peabody. 


A Queer World 


A pin has a head, but has no hair; 

A clock has a face, but no mouth there; 

Needles have eyes, but they cannot see; 

A fly has a trunk without lock or key; 

A timepiece may lose, but cannot win; 

A cornfield dimples without a chin; 

A hill has no leg, but has a foot; 

A wineglass a stem, but not a root; 

A watch has hands, but no thumb or finger; 

A boot has a tongue, but is no singer; 

Rivers run, though they have no feet; 

A saw has teeth, but it does not eat; 

Ash trees have keys, yet never a lock; 

And baby crows, without being a cock. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


The Orange Secret 


It was told me by Maritza, a little Greek 
girl in far-away Turkey, and I am going to 
tell it here and now to every one, because I 
never have found an American child who had 
discovered it. 

I was finishing my breakfast one morning 
when I heard a little sound at my elbow. 
It was Maritza, who had slipped off her 
shoes at the outer door, and come so softly 
through the open hall that I had not heard 
her. 

After I had taken the parcel of sewing her 
mother had sent, I gave Maritza two oranges 
which were left in a dish on the table. One 
of them was big and the other quite small. 

“One orange is for you,” I said, “and the 
other you may carry to Louka. Which one 
will you give him?” 

Maritza waited a long while before an- 
swering. At any time she would haye 
thought it rude for a little child to answer 


promptly or im a voice loud enough to be 
easily heard; but this time she waited even 
longer than good manners required. She 
looked one orange over and over and then 
the other. 

After a little more urging from me, she 
whispered: “This one.” It was the big one. 

Curious to know of the struggle which 
had made her so long in deciding, I said: 
“But why don’t you give Louka the small 
orange? He is.a small boy.” 

Maritza dug her little stockinged toes into 
the carpet and twisted her apron hem before 
she answered. 

“Ts not Anna waiting for me at the gate?” 
she said. “Anna and I will eat my orange 
together. Mine has twelve pieces and the 
other only eleven. Anna would not like to 
take six pieces if I had only five.” 

“You cannot see through the orange skin, 
Maritza, to tell how many pieces there are. 
How is it you know?” I asked. 

Then Maritza told me the orange secret, 
and this is it: 

If you look at.the stem-end of an orange 
you will see the scar where it pulled away 
from the stem is like a little wheel, with 
spokes going out from the center. If you 
count the spaces between these spokes you 
will find that there are just as many of 
them as there will be sections in the orange 
when you open it; and so you can tell as 
Maritza did how many “pieces” your orange 
has. 

Perhaps you think every orange has the 
same number, just as every apple has five 
cells which hold its seeds; but you will find 
it is not so. Why not? Well, I do not 
know. But, perhaps away back in the his- 
tory of the orange, when it is a flower, or 
perhaps when it is only a bud, something 
may happen which hurts some of the cells 
or makes some of them outgrow. the rest. 
Then the number of cells is mixed; and, no 
matter how big and plump and juicy the 
orange becomes, it has no more sections than 
it had when it was a little green button, just 
beginning to be an orange. 

The next time you eat an orange, try to 
find out its secret before you open it.—Lit- 
tle Folks. e 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Table Manners 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


You often can tell more about a person 
by his table manners than in any other 
way. In half an hour he shows his 
training, how much of a gentleman he is 
and many other things. Look out for 
your table manners. I do not mean so 
much whether a man eats with his knife, 
or takes a pudding with a spoon which 
should be taken with a fork, or whether 
he uses in the right order the half dozen 
forks that he finds by his place at some 
fine dinner; but other more important 
things and two in particular. 

First, there is no place where there 
are So many opportunities to say “please” 
and “thank you.’ Probably in all the 
rest of the day put together the occasions 
for these expressions are less than dur- 
ing the three meals. Count the number 
of times that these are used at your 
table, and you will have one way of judg- 
ing what kind of a family you are. And 


for yourself alone, how often do you 
employ them? Count to yourself one 
day. Will you reach “please” twenty 
times and “thank you” as many more? 
And which will you use the most? In 
an ideal family, “thank you’’ will be said 
far more times than “please,” because 
they all practice the second point, of 
which I now shall speak. 

The table is a fine place for unselfish- 
ness. You have heard of people who 
sleep with one eye open. You should 
eat with both eyes open, watching out of 
the corners to see whether those on 
either side of you, especially, are in need 
of something. Before they have a chance 
to ask for another glass of water, a sec- 
ond piece of bread, some more butter, do 
you ask if they need it, and see that they 
are supplied. Be so thoughtful that they 
will not need to say “please” and will 
have many chances to say “thank you.” 
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Tangles 


9. LIMERICK 


For cutting the tree with his hatchet, 
George Washington feared he would catch its 
Yet he made brave reply, 


“T cannot tell a lie— 
I did KK KEE Ke KEK KKE REFEREES 2 


J. H. M. 


10. SYLLABLE RHYMES 


Fill the blanks with words whose two sylla- 
bles or parts rhyme. 

As the Smiths usually led a *#***** oyist- 
ence, they decided to go to a ****#* on 
****** = The day before had been TEREST 
so they could afford the treat. With the aid 
of the ****.**#* the girls prepared a fine 
lunch. Just before they started, one of the 
boys, who was called ***##* *x**** on ac- 
count of his propensity for falling, tumbled 
into the ****.#*** and was pulled out look- 
ing like a **** or q *****, and with his clothes 
fit only for the ***.***, 

At the grounds there were a **#*.*#*#* for 
the musicians—though some would rather have 
had a FREER AEREE 5 RRERE SHORE where many 
might watch the races, and swings for the 
children, who felt as if they went ***-***#, 
It was a ***#_.#** for every one. Mr. Smith 
sat down to read his favorite book, ‘‘**#**###2 
Papers,” but the children made such a ****** 
playing that it woke the baby, who was 
covered up with a *#*.#**##* Wp Smith 
jumped up quickly and stepped on the dog, 
which responded with a ***-*#*, Just then, 
that same unlucky boy, ****** +***ee" Came 
tearing along ******** chased by two girls 
named ***** and ****, He met the dog, and 
they tumbled over a man under a tree. This 
man was a **** with a **#.*** 9 regular 
*#*#***E* Who spent most of his time playing 


gambling games when he was not robbing 


some one’s ***.*#* or committing other mis- 
demeanors. Being lame, he could not get up 
quickly, so tripped up a woman who was 
carrying a ****.**** with a fresh trout on it. 
Then there was q ****#####* of boy, man, 
woman, dog, and crockery, from which they 


emerged looking like anything but ornaments 
for q **#¥*_#%%_ Chea ax. 


11. MISSING RIVERS 


Now to travel we'll proceed ; 

And first we’ll go by way of *****, 
And if the weather’s bright and fair 
We'll take a sail adown the ***, 
The next river we will see 

Is the little river ***, 

And I think we will come soon 

To the banks of bonnie ****, 

And then we’ll drift for many a day 
On the blue water of the ***, 


Bn. P. 


ANSWERS 


Young. 2. Worth. 
Wolfe. 5. Lamb. 6. Gray. 
Black. 9. Savage. 10. Keene. 
12. Somers. 13. Ward. 14. Marvel. 15, 
Spectator. 16. Twain. 17. Lover. 18. At- 
lantic. 19. Creation. 20. Astors. 21, Brooke, 
22. The Day’s Work. 238. Mill. 24. Nye. 
25. Bangs. 26. Fawkes. 27. Swift. 28. 
Sterne. 29. Whistler. 30. Nimrod. 31, Tweed. 
32. Ford. 383. Idler. 34. Gay. 385. Sparks. 
36. Tickell. 37. Cesar. 38. Cross. 39. Car- 
roll.. 40. Knight. 41. Century. 42. Red and 
White. 43. Dewey. 44. Long. 45. Nevermore. 
46. Wright. 47. Pride and Prejudice. 48. 
Church. 49. Hill. 50. Guardian. 51. Croker. 
52. Marryat. 53. Whitman. 54. Cotton. 55. 
Field. 56. London. 57. Paradise Lost. 58. 
Paradise Regained. 


Sirus 3. Hunt. 4. 


7. Temple. 8. 
11. Gentleman. 


Recent tangles were conquered bya Hk, 
Middletown, Ct., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; Mrs. BF. W. 
Bush, Douglass, Mass., 1, 2; B. B. D., Spring- 
field, Mass., 1, 2, 3; BF. C. M., Portsmouth, 
N. -H., 1; 2;°3; Ralph  M. Kellogg, - Voluntown, 
Ct., 4, 6, 7; L. A. F., Hasthampton, Mass., 
4, 6; Edith M. Gill, Medford, Mass., 4, 5, 6, 
7; Mrs. H. M. Taylor, Lombard, IIl., 4, 5, 6, 7; 
Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 40,96, 7s 
Edward G. Gamble, Uitenhage, Cape Colony, 
65. . ‘ 
On Oct. 30, the Y. M. C. A. at Uitenhage 
had a “Night with the Poets,” and President 
Gamble, Hdward’s father, asked for answers to 
No. 65 of Tangles. Some got 2, 3, 4, and 
one or two had 7 right. . 
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The Firelight Club 


F. C. Long Distance Tel. Co., Unlim. 


This stands, of course, for the Firelight 
Club Long Distance Telephone Company, 
Unlimited. And it often seems, when I 
open my mail, as if truly a long distance 


The big Kurd and the little American 


telephone service connected our members all 
over the world. 

Yor instance, Turkey and Persia called 
me up within one-half hour. That is, a 
letter came from each of these far-off coun- 
tries to us in one mail. 


A Long Distance Call from Turkey 


“Yes, Central, this is the Firelight Club.” 
“Harpoot, Turkey, is calling you.” 
“Whom do I know in Harpoot, Turkey?” 
“George P. Knapp.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. He called at our 
house once when my children and I were 
quarantined with diphtheria, and I only saw 
him out of the second story window. Hello, 
Mr. Knapp.” 

“Hello, Mr. Forbush. There have been 
many changes since then to affect the course 
of our lives. It is now nearly nine years 
since I have come here, where one of my 
chief occupations has been to look after the 
orphanage and industrial work.” 

“Oh, Harpoot is in Armenia, is it?” 

“Yes, and if any of you remember about 
the massacres that took place in this coun- 
try thirteen years ago, you know that as 
one result of them many Armenian boys and 
girls were left helpless orphans. Kind 
friends in America and Wurope furnished 
the means which enabled the American mis- 
sionaries here to gather some 1,400 of these 


poor waifs into Homes where they could be - 


cared for and educated in the schools and 
in various trades. Little by little they have 
been fitted to care for themselves and have 
found homes of their own over a wide area, 
not a few having got as far as America. 
Now we have only 250 left, and a busy lot 
they are—in their studies, at housework, in 
various trades and on the industrial farm.” 

Just there Mr. Knapp turned on his tele- 
photoscope. 


Our Telephotoscope 


What's that? Why, it is that new instru- 
ment by means of which you can see objects 
many miles away as if they were near at 
hand and in a permanent record. So this 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


picture comes in some such way to illustrate 
what Mr. Knapp says next. 

“At the time of the massacres many build- 
ings were destroyed here, among them the 
Protestant church, which had been standing 
for thirty years. For the last thirteen years 
the people have been worshiping in hired 
buildings or places loaned by the mission- 
aries. Their desire to have a church build- 
ing of their own at last took form, and this 
spring the building was begun. The orphans 
wanted to have a share in it. Some of-the 
girls, out of their meager earnings at mak- 
ing rugs, raised twenty-five dollars. The 
smaller boys had no money of their own, but 
they were glad to help with what work they 
could do. For several weeks for an hour or 
two most every day after school they would 


go together and do what they could bringing . 


stones, earth and mortar. There was some 
play mixed with it, to be sure, but they 
really helped a good deal.” 

Mr. Knapp went on to tell how, in famine 
time, the younger boys limited themselves 
as to bread or gave up one meal a day so 
that poorer and hungrier persons might be 
fed. 

“Who is the greatest giver,’ he adds, “‘the 
boy who gives up his ration of bread to 
keep another from starving, or the man who 
gives up an automobile that he may support 
thirty or forty promising orphans for a 
year in our Christian institutions? A man 
in Pennsylvania has supported forty of our 
orphans for eight years. Perhaps you, Dr. 
Forbush, will invite a discussion as to ways 
of doing good, ways that require real effort 
and involve self-denial.” 

A good suggestion. We will do that soon. 
Mr. Knapp goes on to say that “any boys or 
girls who would like to know more about 
this work can get information by sending a 
line on a two-cent post card to me. If I 
simply knew their address and that they 
belonged to the Firelight Club, I would 
know what they wanted without a special 
request. 


“You are doing a grand work. I have a 


fourteen-year-old boy attending the Newton 
high school this year, and I have called his 
attention to the Firelight Club, and espe- 
cially what was said in a September number 
What an 


about Robert Louis Stevenson. 


example to those who are in robust health, 
and yet are inclined to lay off, or do half- 
hearted work because of some little ailment !” 


Persia Rings Up 


No sooner does Mr. Knapp stop talking 
than Mrs. H. P. Packard of Urumiah, Per- 
sia, begins: 

“Dr. Forbush, you can’t guess what I 
want.” 

“No?” 

“T want to start a Brotherhood of David 
among my bright Jewish boys here in 
Persia! They may be able to do some- 
thing that may interest your boys and girls 
in the Firelight Club.” 

“Splendid! How glad we shall be to hear 
from them !” 

So I went to my desk and sent her a 
handbook of the Brotherhood. It seems 
Mrs. Packard has a telephotoscope—is that 
the way I spelled it before—too, but who 
in the world are these two terrible armed 
ruffians? 

The big one is Deerboo, the Kurdish night 
guard of the mission, and the little one is 
a dear boy, whose name is Frank Bayley 
Packard, and he is dressed in the costume 
of the mountain Kurds. As he is but four 
years old, you might not want to admit him 
to the Firelight Club, but it seems that our 
dear Mr. Martin took him into the Conver- 
sation Corner as soon as he was born, and 
as all Cornerers belong, he is a birthright 
member! 

Mrs. Packard sent me some new Persian 
stamps, showing the new Shah, who has 
been granting liberty to his people. My 
own boys pounced on these at once for their 
collections. 


Our Poet Laureate Competition 


Remember that competitions for the high 
honor of Poet Laureate of the Firelight 
Club must be put in the post office so as to 
be postmarked not later than February 28. 

Don’t wait until then. 


The best thing we know about God is his 
hopefulness for us. My trust in God may 
be shaken, but nothing can shake God’s 
trust in me. 


Harpoot, Turkey; Armenian orphan boys helping to build the new Protestant church 
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Among the New Books 


Bacteriology of the Soul 


Modern study of physical conditions, espe- 
‘cially those that are abnormal, and their 
causes, is coming to be paralleled by inves- 
tigation into the nature and causes of un- 
usual mental and spiritual conditions. A 
eontribution of considerable value to this 
kind of literature is The Psychological Phe- 
nomena of Christianity, by George Barton 
Cutten, Ph. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Columbus, O. (Scribners. $2.50 
net). The author undertakes to treat ab- 
normal phenomena in the first half of this 
Jarge volume of thirty-two chapters and nor- 
mal and healthful in the latter half, but his 
chief interest is in strange and striking 
emotional manifestations and how to ex- 
plain them. Mysticism, ecstasy, speaking 
with tongues, visions, dreams, witchcraft, 
demoniacal possession, revivals, faith cure, 
Christian Science, miracles, sex and sex- 
uality are considered in their relation to 
religious experience. Such heads of chapters 
as Imagination, Will, Emotions, Worship 
and Preaching, lead to still further re- 
searches into processes of feeling and spirit- 
aal experience, both of individuals and pub- 
lic assemblies. 

Dr. Cutten has examined many biogra- 
phies of saints ancient and modern, and 
much modern literature on mental maladies 
and derangements. He makes use of the 
writings of Professors William James, Coe 
and Starbuck and other students of psychol- 
ogy. Ministers will find valuable suggestions 
in this volume, and laymen interested in 
New Thought, Emmanuel and other kindred 
movements seeking to cure and change per- 
sons by suggestion will find in it more 
actual information and genuine philosophy 
than in most of the books on health and 
healing now rapidly following one another 
from the press. One feels, however, that the 
forces working greatest changes in human 
souls have still eluded this painstaking and 
eritical analysis. 


The Healthy Body and Mind 


That not inconsiderable number of per- 
‘sons who find it hard to get to sleep, or to 
-stay asleep, and who endure in the daytime 
fears that often go with certain forms of in- 
somnia, can read to advantage Lyman P. 
Powell’s The Art of Natural Sleep (Put- 
‘nams. 90 cents). Having first of all prac- 
ticed what he advises others to do, and thus 
having overcome persistent insomnia, he 
passes on what he has learned to others, 
suggesting such aids as the removal of hin- 
-dering physical causes, relaxation, rhythmic 
breathing and specific treatment along the 
lines of auto-suggestion. But the strongest 
point is Mr. Powell’s emphasis of the abso- 
‘lute necessity of faith in God, however that 
belief be formulated in language. 

The ignorance of the people is the seed- 
‘ing ground of the religious and irreligious 
charletan. This is the lesson which Rev. 
“Chauncey J. Hawkins teaches in the opening 
-of his suggestive study of the healing sys- 
tems in The Quest for Health and Happi- 
-ness (Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net). What 
has been done in the name of religion 
has been done as well in the clinics of quite 
irreligious physicians. The public in Amer- 
ica does not know this and ascribes to reli- 
gion what belongs in the field of psychology. 
The author believes in the mission of the 
‘church and the minister to the community 
along this line of suggestion; but he pleads 
‘for a better knowledge of the facts and a 
more intelligent use of the means. The book 
‘is a-sane and helpful treatment of its theme 
>and should have a wide reading. 

“A discussion of religious problems from a 


physician’s point of view is Health and Hap- 
piness, by Robert M. Harbin, M. D. (Baptist 
Pub. Soe. 90 cents). The author brings to 
his discussion the latest results of his sci- 
ence and considers such topics as the Influ- 
ence of Nature in Disease as revealed by 
recent investigations, Physiology of the Soul, 
the Analogy of Disease and Sin, and the 
Philosophy: of Death. The tone of the work 
is refreshingly sympathetic with religious 
thought and experience,-and its arguments 
are helpful and encouraging. 

A vast amount of good advice has been 
gathered by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in In- 
stinct and Health. (Dodd, Mead. $1.20 net), 
on subjects of practical importance, such as 
food, sleep, exercise, fresh air, baths, 
woman’s clothes, the sins of the shoemaker. 
If many people would read this book there 
would be less need for physicians for the 
mind. 

A new defense of Christian Science, which 
is so frequently reasonable that it raises the 
question whether or not it is “authorized,” 
is Ohristian Science, Theory and Practice, 
by Roger Stareross (Arakelyan Press. 
$1.50). The author’s name, we understand, 
is a nom de plume. What he says is, for the 
most part, as sensible as most that is written 
on modern psycho-therapeutics. It accepts 
the principles emphasized by the Hmmanuel 
Movement, speaks a good word for physi- 
cians and surgeons, even eulogizing medical 
missions, and emphasizing the value of fresh 
air, good food, hopefulness 
There is no foolish denial of sickness, disease 
or pain. In fact this is so far removed 
from the ordinary representation of Chris- 
tian Science that we wonder if it is really 
acceptable to Mrs. Hddy and her satellites. 
If it is it marks a complete revolution in 
their teachings. 


Fiction of all Sorts 


Inherent joyousness and the exaltation of 
virtues found among the men and women of 
humble birth are the characteristics of T'he 
Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend 
Miss Musgrove, by Grace Donworth (Small, 
Maynard. $1.50). ‘Short and stout and 
light complected” and thirty-two years of 
age, the heroine lives with her brother Jim 
and helps support his numerous family by 
making “rappers.” To her friend, Miss 
Musgrove, she writes, with an adorable lack 
of grammar and delightful mis-spelling, of 
the ordinary events of her life—the- minis- 
ter’s coming to tea, the burglar scare, the 
party, the petty and trying economies of the 
household, writing with a constant cheerful- 
ness and an unceasing lack of humor. In- 
deed the real joy of the book is this obtuse- 
ness in a woman placed between a brother 


and a lover who both so keenly enjoy a joke. - 


She reveals also one of the most lovable 
characters in modern literature, and her 
lover sums her all up on the last page, 
‘Why, jest you setting out on the sidewalk 
would look like home.” 

A mystery holds the reader in a fascinated 
grip from. start to finish in Corrie Who? by 
Maximilian Foster (Small, Maynard. $1.50). 
Corrie appears at first as the paid companion 
of a tyrannical, masculine woman, who pas- 
sionately covets social position. But Corrie 
does not know her own parentage or history. 


It is her persistent endeavor to find out who 


she is, and the determination of her em- 
ployer that she shall not, which provides the 
plot of the story. A persistent lover be- 
comes her ally in the search, and dark and 
evil things are unearthed. The story is told 
with exceptional vigor and skill. The plot 
is unusual and well developed. It may be 
safe to say that all turns out well in the end. 

A historical romance of Roundheads and 


and prayer. ~ 
(Haton & 


Cavaliers is Colonel Greatheart, by H. C. 
Bailey (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50), brilliant, 
amusing, tragic, exciting—a rush of en- 
counters and battles, and bold wooing and 
shy surrender. Its principal hero is brave, 
reckless, rollicking but high-minded, and his 
company grows better to the end of the 
story. An Hnglish edition, we notice, bears 
the name of the hero, Colonel Stowe. 

The author of “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” tells another tale of the Breton 
coast in The Cradle of the Rose (Harper. 
$1.50). It is a tragedy but there is nothing 
abnormal or unwholesome in the tone, as has 
been the case in some of this author’s work. 


The plot is simple and centers about a pro- | 


jected uprising against the government of 
Irance because of the recent enforced sepa- 
ration of Church and State. A woman of 
mature years, who is rich and beautiful, is 
the moving spirit of the revolt. The de- 
scriptions of people and scenery are exquisite 
and the attractive illustrations are from 
water-color drawings by the author. : 

A good story of Scotch character is told 
in The Web of Time, by Robert Knowles 
(Revell. $1.50), thdugh the publisher’s 
comparison of the author with Ian Maclaren 
is exaggerated. The main motive of the tale 
is temperance, a warning of the curse of the 
inherited tendency to drink. The characters 
are attractive and well drawn.» The main 
fault of the work is in its construction. 

A fine art of religious narrative is shown 
in Mark Guy Pearse’s The Prophet's Raven 
Mains. 75 cents net). The 
peacemaker of the Cornish village is drawn 
with humor and pathos, and the separate 
acts of her life service make each an, inter- 
esting tale. 

A story of humble life in England is The 
Seed of the Righteous, by Frank T. Bullen 
(Eaton & Mains. $1.25). It tells of the 
struggles of an orphan boy of a religious 
type, manly, honest and industrious, from 
the orphan asylum to independence and a 
home of his own. His career is eventful 
and gives opportunity to describe, among 
other things, mission work with the tough 
class of London streets. Mr. Bullen declares 
that all the principal events of the story are 
taken from life. The style is inferior to the 
author’s best, but the story reveals the moral 
fervor which distinguishes his writings. It 
may be recommended for the Sunday school 
library of a city mission. 


Books and Bookmen 


Another booklet to be added to the list of 
Lincolniana is Lincoln’s Use of the Bible, by 
S. Trevenor Jackson (Haton & Mains. 25 
cents), a running narrative of quotations 
and comments on “what others have said 
eoncerning Lincoln’s use of the Bible; what 
he himself said of it, the use he made of it, 
and the influence of the Scriptures on his life 
and literature.’’ Some of these stories may 
be of doubtful authenticity, but the general 
statement is trustworthy and valuable. 


_ While only a favored few could hear the 
addresses at the twenty-sixth Lake Mohonk 
Conference of friends of the Indians and 
other dependent peoples last October, any 
who are interested can read the full steno- 
graphic reports of these addresses. They 
make a volume of 200 pages. MRepresenta- 
tives and natives of the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, members of the United States 
Congress and Government officials in a three 
days’ session discussed political, social, edu- 


ational and religious problems connected 


with the administration of affairs in these 
islands and among our Indian tribes. Four 
cents in stamps sent to H. C. Phillips, Mo- 
honk Lake, N. Y., will bring you a copy. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for February 21: 


VIII. Her First Martyr and Last 
Apostle 


Read as introductory to this lesson Acts 
2: 4147; 4: 32—5: 11; then begin with 
6:1. These passages show how the cares of 
the apostles increased as believers multi- 
plied and how the new organization provided 
itself with. new officers and rules to meet its 
needs. You are to teach this story of 
Stephen to impress on your pupils three 
things: the expansion of the Church; the 
dispersion of the disciples from Jerusalem 
throughout the neighboring provinces; and 
the first step in the introduction of Paul to 
be an apostle in the newly organized com- 
pany of believers in Jesus. The martyrdom 
of Stephen is an incident, to be considered 
simply because of its results to the Church. 
It made Paul the apostle to the Gentiles. 
The eyents to be emphasized are these: 

1. A new order. The money question 
came into the history of the Church at first 
wholly with reference to the relief of needy 
disciples. Those who had money shared 
what they had directly with those who had 
none (chap. 2: 45). That method of mutual 
helpfulness was soon outgrown as the family 
rapidly increased, and generous givers found 
it wiser to intrust their contributions to the 
apostles for distribution (4: 34-36). This 
custom led to the apostles’ assuming the 
place of judges of the acts and motives of 
disciples, of which a notable illustration is 
given in chap. 5: 1-11. The growth of the 
new community, which now began to be 
called a church, up to this time composed 
of orthodox Jerusalem Jews, led to the ad- 
mission into it of foreign Jews, called Hellen- 
ists or Grecians, who had come to Jerusa- 
lem to live. They were a class by them- 
selves, jealous of the native Jews, and soon 
began to complain to the apostles that their 
poor widows did not get their share of the 
daily dole (v. 1). Hence the apostles pro- 
posed to divide the work, they to devote 
themselves to preaching and teaching, and 
new officers to be chosen to look after the 
charities (vs. 2-4). As to this new order 
in the Church, note that all the seven seem 
by their Greek names to have been of the 
complaining party; that they were chosen 
by the whole body of believers (v. 5), that 


| Christian Endeavor Topic for Feb. 21-27 | 


Pilgrim’s Progtess Series, II. The Slough 
of Despond. Ps. 69: 1-4, 13-18; 40: 1-8. 

A man’s own plight. We love the Psalms 
and “Pilgrim’s Progress” because they tell 
us about good men who, despite their faith 
and excellent intentions, did not always live 
on the sunny heights. Despite the Emnman- 
uel Movement and other modern cures for 
the blues, we do get down-hearted at times. 
We flounder about in questionings and un- 
certainties. We cry out, “Where is the 
blessedness I knew when first I saw the 
Lord?” At such times the Psalms and this 
passage from Bunyan’s splendid allegory 
show us that nothing has befallen us but 


what is the lot of even better Christians 


than we. That we are in the mire at all 
may be one sign that we are headed toward 
the celestial city. Obstinate kept out of 
the slough by turning his back to the wicket 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


the apostles formally inducted them into 
office (vy. 6), according to an ancient Hebrew 
custom (Num. 8: 10; Deut. 34: 9), and 
that they may have been the.beginning of 
the order of deacons and may not, as that 
name is not found in Acts. The point to be 
observed is that a new step was taken in the 
organization of the church, with a great im- 
pulse to its growth (vy. 7). 

2. A new preacher. Describe the char- 
acter of Stephen (vy. 3), his work (v. 8), 
his power as a speaker (v. 10) and his at- 
tractive personality (v. 15). He went into 
the synagogue of the foreign Jews, to which 
class he belonged (vy. 9), and argued that 
Jesus was their Messiah (y. 14) with such 
fervor and force that those who were not 
convinced were vanquished in argument. 
When, however, they found they could not 


answer him by words, they took that other ~ 


method by which Jews had silenced his Mas- 
ter. Compare ys. 11-14 with Mark 14: 55- 
59. Picture Stephen standing before his 
accusers with face aglow with courage and 
joy; perhaps remembering that he was being 
treated just as his Lord had been. 

3. A new trial. You have studied al- 
ready two trials of apostles before this Jew- 
ish Sanhedrin or Supreme Court (Lessons 
V. and VII.). The first test of the new 
order in the Church was the trial of its 
most brilliant member on charges brought by 
those of his own synagogue, with Saul at 
their head. You will best interest your 
pupils by asking them to write a brief of the 
charges against Stephen (vs. 11-14); to 
state from their study of the teaching of the 
apostles what truth they find in these charges, 
and to draw up an outline of his defense. 

They may question why in such a crisis he 
rehearsed at such length the history on 
which he and his accusers were agreed. 
Show his object, to demonstrate that God’s 
revelation of himself was not confined to 
Jerusalem, but was made to men in other 
lands than Judea long before the Jewish 
nation existed; that God had never dwelt 
exclusively in their temple, but had shown 
his power in the land of the Chaldeans and 
in Egypt; that the Jews had always at first 
rejected deliverers sent by God, since the 
patriarchs sold Joseph (vs: 9-14)- and since 
the Hebrews in Bgypt refused Moses (vy. 35) 


When a Man’s Down 


By Rey. H. A. Bridgman 


gate and turning toward the City of Destruc- : 


tion. The main question is, Toward which 
side of the slough are we struggling? Are 
we gritting our teeth and saying: “This 
boggy place is bad enough; but I am not 
going to stay here forever. There must be 
some way out that will carry me to a 
higher moral level than I was when I tum- 
bled. in here.” The temptation when we 
get into the mire is to weep and complain 
when we ought to be doing our level best to 
get out. 


The helping hand. The moment we re- 
solve to go through our trouble and not be 
overwhelmed by it, that moment some one 
is raised up to help us. A cheering voice 
speaks on the other side of the stone wall. 
A little gleam of light comes as a thread of 
gold into our black darkness. A hand is 


and that they had afterward accepted these 
leaders. He was evidently going on to say 
that they had also rejected Jesus, their Mes- 
siah, whom Moses had foretold and whom 
their descendants would accept as their de- 
liverer (v. 837) when his hearers interrupted 
him so violently that he had to close abruptly, 
hurling back on them the charges they had 
made against him (vs. 51-58). 

4. A new persecutor. In this angry 
tumult one figure emerges, often too little 
noticed in the study of this scene. Luke ap- 
pears to have told this story largely in order 
to introduce Paul, who became the first mis- 
sionary to Grecian Jews in other lands and 
then to Gentiles, and who at this time was 
known as Saul from Tarsus in Cilicia. He 
disputed with Stephen and was beaten in 
argument (chap. 6: 9, 10), which seems to 
have enraged him (Acts 26: 10, 11). He 
was a member of the Sanhedrin and gave 
his approval to the testimony of the false 
witnesses on whose accusation Stephen was 
put to death. Compare chap. 6: 13 with 
7: 58. He gave his verdict to kill Stephen 
and is the only man named among his judges 
(8: 1). But he never could forget how 
Stephen looked as he stood at the bar (6: 15). 

5. The first Christian martyr. Stephen 
was not a native born Jew, but of a class 
whom orthodox Jewish Christians even were 
inclined to regard as inferior. But his 
sweet spirit, loving ministries and holy con- 
secration won for him the reverence of the 
whole Church. His face in dying shone 
with glory reflected from his Master whose 
prayer on the Cross was on his lips also as, 
crushed by stones from the infuriated mob, 
he “fell asleep” (vs. 59, 60). Show how 
that transfigured face in the storm of stones 
printed itself on the memory of devout Jews 
who buried his body, on the disciples who 
fled terrorized from Jerusalem and preached 
Jesus in many cities and villages, and on 
Saul, whose conscience tortured by it drove 
him to more and more cruel deeds against 
the disciples of Jesus wherever he could find 
them (chap. 8: 1-3). 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Feb. 21. Stephen, the First Christian Mar- 
tyr. Text, Acts 6: 1—8: 3. 


stretched out to supplement our failing 
strength. God and men combine to aid us. 
Is there anything that God is more eager 
to do than help ‘his people out of trouble? 
I believe that this is one reason why he 
brings them into it, that they may know 
his loving intention and constant fatherly 
aid, as they could not know it if they did 
not sometimes stumble and fall. And man 
helps, too. That is just ascertain. Friendly 
offices are now being rendered in Boston on 
the part of many Christians, to hundreds 
just beginning the Christian life. And the 
weak and discouraged ones are not merely 
preached and sung to. The helpers put 
themselves in the place of the hungry and 
friendless men, as did Dr. Chapman the 
other night when he provided a supper at 
midnight for his motly audience in one of 
the theaters. 
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The program of help. I know of no thirty 
monosyllables in the English language that 
outlines a better program for those who 
would lift their fellowmen out of their dif- 
ferent sloughs of despond. Just note what 
it embraces: Then said Helpful, “Give me 
thy hand; so he gave him his hand, and he 
drew him out, and set him upon sound 
ground, and bid him go on his way.” What 
a sensible, logical, helpful course of pro- 
cedure. First, get the man’s co-operation, 
then, with Christ’s help, pull him out of his 
plight; then give him a firm foundation on 
which to build his future life, and then 
cheer him as he goes on his way. Let us 
seek when we undertake to aid men to do it 
wisely, thoroughly. 


' Boston 


Special Services of Sunday 


The majority of the churches observed one 
or more of the current anniversaries last 
Sunday. In most cases the features were in 
recognition of the Lincoln centennial. Rey. 
J. H. Denison of Central Church preached 


a sympathetic sermon on the martyr presi- - 


dent at a special afternoon service. Dr. 
A. W. Vernon of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, compared Tolstoi and Lincoln as In- 
terpreters of Christ. Newton, Roxbury and 
Jamaica Plain pastors also provided some- 
thing out of the common run. At Old South, 
Dr. Gordon devoted his attention to the Dar- 
win anniversary in his morning sermon. 
Many of the churches honored Christian En- 
deavor Day in one way or another, the Soci- 
ety’s twenty-eighth anniversary. 

The Ministers’ Meeting heard a pleasant 
address on Lincoln by Rev. H. HB. Barnes, 
D.D., of Brookline, state chaplain of the 
G. A. R. 


Socialists in Conference 


A conference on Socialism, held in Chick- 
ering Hall on Feb. 5, 6 and 7, was in sev- 
eral respects noteworthy. Its program de- 
clared that the committee who arranged for 
the meetings were not all Socialists or re- 
sponsible for the views of the speakers. 
Probably this friendly attitude explained the 
presence as presiding officers of such men as 
Dean Hodges, Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Mr. BE. H. Clement of the Boston Transcript. 
But the principal addresses were all by emi- 
nent Socialists, John Spargo, Victor L. Ber- 
ger, Charles Zeublin, Rev. Alexander Irvine, 
Morris Hillquit, Charles Edward Russell, 
Prof. Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley and 
James F. Carey. The audiences were not 
large, not over six hundred at any time. 
But not even the evangelistic services, now 
in the city, have been marked with more 
earnestness on the part of speakers or audi- 
ence, or more of a passion for the welfare 
of men. The religious note was prominent, 
a marked fact. Miss Scudder’s exposition of 
Christian Socialism was a masterpiece and 
was received with enthusiasm, as was also 
the address on The Spiritual Content of 
Socialism by Alexander Irvine. On Satur- 
day afternoon a Christian Socialist group 
was organized, notable for the fact that in 
the group were several Hebrews. That they 
were willing to join a group of men organ- 
ized under the name “Christian” is prophetic. 
The tone of all the addresses was optimistic, 


based on the expectation of success, not by. 


revolution, but by orderly evolution. If one 
were to criticise the meetings it would be 
because they provided rather an exposition 
of Socialism than a conference, the other 
side having no advocate on the program. 
Perhaps this was best. But if some such 
speaker as Professor Carver of Harvard, or 
Professor Clark of Columbia, or Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden had presented the economic 
argument against Socialism it would have 
been more really a conference and possibly 
more enlightening. 
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Dr. Gladden at the Social-Ethical League 


Four hundred representatives of social re- 
form, ethical and religious bodies, gathered 
at Broadway Tabernacle for the monthly 
conference of the Ethical Social League. 
Commissioner Watchorn, who presided, 
thinks that the ery about congestion and 
immigration is too vociferous and unin- 
formed. Dr. Gladden gave a striking ad- 
dress on the Basis of the New Social Order, 
which no doubt will be printed. Professors 
Seligman, Knox and Smith, who discussed 
it, pronounced it a highly important utter- 
ance. The League has added to its execu- 
tive committee several practical leaders and 
is becoming a-clearing-house of active re- 
forms for the city now pending. A bureau 
of well-equipped speakers has been built up 
for the use of the churches, ete. Sunday 
evening lecture centers are also being sup- 
plied where, after a service of worship, 
authorities are heard on their special topic 
of ethical and civic uplift. Pilgrim Church, 
under Mr. Lynch, and Puritan Church, under 
Mr. Pierce are two of the centers. 


Park Church Installs Dr. [icLaughlin 


A council, representing nearly fifty 
churches, met last week in the handsome 
new edifice of Park Church, Brooklyn, to 
install Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, who be- 
gan his work here last October. Like all 
recent councils in this borough of churches, 
the event was largely one of pleasant intro- 
duction to a new personality, rather than 
an examination of a candidate for ecclesi- 
astical approval. 

The introduction was by Dr. McLaugh- 
lin himself in unusual fashion. On the 
ground that three councils in fourteen years 
had already heard his reasons for entering 
the Christian ministry, and an outline of 
his doctrine, he declined to go over these 
again. Instead he indicated his present posi- 
tion as a Christian teacher and pastor by 
a scrutiny of his bookshelves as the books 
are arranged now compared with a decade 
ago, and a similar comparison of recent 


‘sermons with the few manuscripts retained 


from verdant days as-a warning to pride. 
Dr. McLaughlin comes to Brooklyn with a 
conscious expansion and deepening of faith. 
He reads fewer commentaries and more 
Bible, and buys more volumes on missions 
and biography and less on formal theology. 
The shelves are increasingly taken up by 
books on the new psychological and sociolog- 
ical demands upon the church. 

The new pastor of Park Church is well 
equipped for the great city. His ministerial 
experience has been carved by industrial en- 
vironment, the sawmills, paper mills and 
furniture factories of three pastorates hay- 
ing developed the social balance of a min- 
istry of individualism. Dr. McLaughlin’s 
evangelism is the refreshing note of a pro- 
found faith. 

Judge Jewell came specially from Grand 
Rapids to tell Brooklyn of its good fortune. 
Dr. Kent was moderator and Dr. Waters 
preached the sermon. Dr. Boynton, who 
charged the pastor six years ago in Grand 
Rapids, did the same service this time. The 
church has a finely equipped property, worth 
$100,000, in the center of the famous Park 
Slope and is now entering a new epoch of 
fruitfulness. Dr. Mclaughlin is attracting 
many strangers, especially at evening sery- 
ices. 


The Original Rights Society 


Another society has been started to save 
the country from disruption, and those who 
belong to the universal order of “Joiners” 
will be glad no doubt to get in as charter 
members. Some of the Evangelical Luther- 
ans who sought to rebuke President Roose- 


velt for his letter concerning Mr. Taft’s reli- 
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gion and the rights of Roman Catholics are 
identified with this movement, which has 
been incorporated at Albany by seven trus- 
tees, of whom six are Germans. Protestant 
pastors are asked to join a campaign, and 
to furnish names of possible volunteers: for 
this new crusade. A pamphlet has been 
sent to them, entitled “Romanism and the 
Presidency,” the first page laying stress on 
the statement that Cardinal Gibbons knew 
about the Roosevelt letter before it was 
issued. The new society declares that the 
unsettled state of America today is due to 
a materialistic and anarchical spirit, and 
that the principles of the Constitution are 
being neglected or denied. 

It is to be a moral force, outside and 
above existing political parties ‘and others 
that may arise. It is based on five original 
rights, though a reading of the five suggests 
their origin from two: personal liberty and 
protection. Under their interpretation a 
German saloon keeper could be a member, 
while a Roman Catholic no-license advocate 
would probably be excluded. It will be 
difficult for the new society to persuade the 
majority of Americans that the danger of 
linking church and state is again imminent, 
and that a foreign hierarchy is threatening 
this republic. The founders little realize the 
significant vitality of other great Protestant 
bodies, of which they know too little; for 
it has always been difficult to get the co-op- 
eration of the Lutheran bodies, as such, in 
those federative movements that seek civic 
uplift. 


Building Flatbush Church 


The real church, without which a new 
edifice is useless even if obtainable, is the 
goal which Rev. Lewis T. Reed is success- 
fully reaching in Flatbush. Plans for a 
typical Colonial meeting house, with tall 
spire, over forty windows, and a handsome 
Doric portico, are completed, and nearly 
$30,000 have been raised to begin the struc- 
ture. Meantime the quiet, steady work of 
the pastor has resulted in an increase of the 
congregations, and the Bible school is con- 
tinually overcrowded. A large number of 
men attend Mr. Reed’s ministry, and a good 
number of college men are at work in the 
many organizations. This enthusiasm and 
upward movement determined the people to 
go ahead and build their edifice despite the 
effects of the business panic. The additional 
land bought makes a total outlay of $80,000, 
but the church does not contemplate at 
present any appeal to the denominational 
societies. 

In addition to this progress, the benevo- 
lences have been tripled, to the surprise of 
all. Mr. Reed did most of the work in plan- 
ning the apportionments for each church in 
the Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference. So 
far the responses have been gratifying, and 
in several cases the apportionment will be 
exceeded. Mr. Reed gave a week to eyan- 
gelism at Syracuse, and in his own church is 
using winter Sunday evenings for the dis- 
cussion of vital themes that will help to 
link men who are solitary in the great city 
with a warm Christian church. Gen. O. O. 
Howard has just crowded the building in 
giving his reminiscences of Lincoln. 

SYDNEY. 


The New England Sabbath Protective 
League held its fourteenth annual meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall on Jan. 25.- In reports and 
papers the League showed that the secular- 
ized Sabbath is becoming more and more 
common. In Massachusetts alone last year 
2,815 licenses for public entertainments 
were issued. On the other hand some hope- 
ful signs were chronicled in the line of im- 
provement in Sunday papers, more respect- 
ful and more sympathetic reporting of ser- 
mons and church affairs. Ex-Governor Long 
was re-elected to the presidency. 
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Privileges for a Whole State 


Bangor’s Convocation Week Draws Many 
Interests—A Splendid Group of 
Lecturers 


Bangor Seminary’s “Convocation Week” 
came this year on Feb. 1-6, somewhat earlier 
than usual. Mindful of the unprecedented 
attendance last year, even more than the 
usually careful preparation had been made 
for the reception of visitors. In conse- 
quence, there has been room for all; every- 
thing has moved along with perfect smooth- 
ness. This is remarkable, considering the 
large numbers that have taken advantage of 
the array of lecturers. As in previous years, 
there have been in attendance, not only large 
numbers of men working under the Maine 
Missionary Society, in whose interests par- 
ticularly the Week was begun, but a large 
number of clergymen of all denominations. 
In the breadth of its invitation and hospi- 
tality, the Seminary is demonstrating its 
response to the catholic spirit of the day. 


The educational public, also, has come to ° 


realize that the Week is more than simply 
professional or even religious in its char- 
acter, but broadly instructive and inspiring. 
As a result there has been an attendance of 
teachers from the public schools greater than 
in any previous year. 

Professor Moulton gave a review of Re- 
cent Investigations in Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture; Professor Clark of Historical Works 
of the Past Year; Professor Lyman of Apol- 
ogetic Literature. To these talks on pro- 
fessional literature was added one on recent 
literature in the department of Comparative 
Religion by Rey. Dr. H. L. Griffin who, for 
the second time, gives this year a regular 
course of lectures to the students on that 
subject. Two other new names appeared on 
the program, that of Rev. Jesse Hill, Dr. 
Smith Baker’s successor at Williston Church, 
Portland, who led acceptably the opening 
Quiet Hour; and Rev. H.' A. Jump of 
Brunswick, who gave a discriminating and, 
on the whole, favorable estimate of the 
Emmanuel Movement. Thrice, in his Quiet 
Hour Talks, as last year, Dr. Calkins of 
Portland led all hearts by his searching and 
invigorating words. Not unfittingly does his 
mame appear on the program linked with 
those of the more formal lecturers. 

Prof. Harlan P. Beach of Yale Divinity 
School began his week with an address be- 
fore the University of Maine students at 
their vesper service, Jan. 31. His lectures 
on Japan—the Church of the Samurai; 
Korea—the Evangelistic Church; India— 
the Church of Unrest; China—the Gibraltar 
Chureh; and Turkey—the Church and Free- 

_dom, were packed with information, well 
planned, cumulative in power, with touches 
of humor and leading to a spiritual and 
missionary climax. No one of the lecturers 
has left behind him in the hearts of his 
hearers, especially among the ministry, a 
more abiding influence. Dr. A. J. Lyman 
of Brooklyn, who won all hearts by his 
gracious person, made comradeship the 
secret of the pastoral spirit, this leading the 
way to a position of sponsorship for men, 
and of mediatorship, a true priesthood, be- 
tween God or Christ and men, and between 

“man and man. In his last two lectures on 
the Pastor as Organizer and Leader and on 
the Pastor as Preacher, Dr. Lyman put at 
the disposal of his auditors: all his rich 
experience as both pastor and preacher. 

Over all the Convocation and throughout 
the city fell the spell of Dr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s exquisite lectures on “the Book’ as 
the supreme work of art; on the books of 
the great authors of the ages, the product, 
not of a man alone, but of his people and 
age speaking through him; on the older 
literature, of which Tennyson was a type, 
and the newer literature, of which Ibsen 


i als 
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was protagonist; on the best literature as 
a resource for recovery of our hopes, our 
ambitions, our energies. By the simplicity 
of his diction, by the music of his sentences, 
but most of all by his modest, approachable 
personality, Dr. Mabie charmed every man 
of the audiences which filled the Convocation 
auditorium. 

Maine has once more learned that of all 
the finer literary, ethical and religious in- 
fluences at work within her bounds none sur- 
passes in reach or power Bangor’s Convoca- 
tion Week. The choice of lecturers for next 
year’s program is as follows: Hnoch Pond 
Lecturer on Applied Christianity, Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., of Topeka, Kan.; 
George Shepard Lecturer on Preaching, Rey. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., of Chicago, 
Ill.; Samuel Harris Lecturer on Literature 
and Life, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Bangor, Me. CaM 


Christian News 


The movement for the prohibition of the 
saloon is not confined to the United States. 
A correspondent of The Christian Guardian 
says that St. John’s the capital, is now the 
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only place where the saloon exists in New- 
foundland. 


In the six years since the Boer War, says 
The Christian Guardian, Wesleyan mission- 
aries in the Transvaal have gathered out of 
heathenism and baptized no less than 10,000 
natives. 


Two young men in North Carolina were 
arrested for disturbing a Sunday school. 
The lower Court acquitted them because the 
Sunday school was not a worshiping body. 
The Supreme Court of the state set aside 
that decision because a Sunday school is a 
worshiping body. We hope all our schools 
will justify the opinion of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court. 


President King of Oberlin will give the 
William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard 
this year. He has chosen as his theme, The 
Ethics of Jesus, and will give six lectures 
on such sub-topics as Hthical Teaching in 
Mark, Jesus’ Conception of the Basic Qual- 
ities of Life, Great Motives Underlying the 
Sermon on the Mount, ete. The series, 
which will be given in the lecture room of 
the Fogg Art Museum, begins on the evening 
of Feb. 23. 


Don’t Pay $3.00 
For What We Give You Free 


The fad today is Silver Butter-Spreaders. 

Every housewife wants a set. Sooner or 
later she’ll have one. 

But she doesn’t need to buy them if she’ll 
act at once. 

For we are giving for a little time an ele- 
gant set of these Spreaders—free. 

These beautiful Butter-Spreaders are of the 
stylish Lily pattern in Wm. Rogers & Son 
AA triple plate. : 

The price, if you could buy them, would be 
$3 or more for the six. 

We are going to supply to our customers, 
for a little time, six of these Spreaders free. 


Simply Do This: 


Send either the metal cap from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef or the paper cer- 


tificate under the top, with 10c to cover cost 
of packing and mailing, and we’ll send you 
one of these Spreaders. 

For six tops or certificates from six jars, 
and 10c with each, we’ll give you six of these 
Spreaders, making a beautiful silver set —fit 
to grace any table. TheLily pattern is one of 
the daintiest designs in silver today. Butas 
gladas you’ll be to get these Spreaders, you'll 
be more pleased to know of the “Extract.” 

For you'll find it will make allof your meats 
and soups and gravies even more savory 
than ever. You’ll never know till you try it 
just what it adds and saves. 

The saving is in adding new tlavor to left- 
overs and cold meats. 

It imparts a deliciousness to fresh meatsand 
soups that tempts the most jaded of palates. 


Armours 


Extract 


As an instance: : 

Try making a rich, brown gravy with Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef. 

See if it doesn’t improve it greatly—doesn’t 
add a superlative zest. 

The Germans and French, who are famous 
as cooks, make all their gravies this way. 

Judge if you ever tasted a gravy even one- 
half .so delicious. 

Serve a gravy made this way tomorrow 
night. See what your husband says. Give 
the “little ones” such “bread and gravy” as 
they never knew could exist. 


Don’t Be Mistaken 


Don't think of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
as only for use in the sick-room. 

Those who think that don’t know what they 
miss. That is the Zeast¢ of its uses. 

Its veal value is for use in the kitchen. 
And it should be used everyday. There are 


a hundred ways to use it. 
After six jars you will use hundreds and 


better every dish. You'll never again be with- 
out a jar ready in the kitchen. 


of Beef 


Four Times the Best 


But please don’t forget to get ‘‘Armour’s”, 
for Armour’s goes four times as far. The di- 
rections read “Use one-fourth as much,” for 
our extract is concentrated. 

We would like to give you a jar—free—to 
prove itsadvantages. We don’t, because that 
wouldcheapenit. But we want you to haveit. 

That is why we return, for a little time, 
more than you pay for the extract, by giving 
you one of these Butter-Spreaders for the 
metal top or certificate—or as many as you 
need to make up a beautiful set. 

So order the first jar of your grocer or drug- 
gist today, and begin to receive the Spread- 
ers, at the same time begin the use of the 
extract and learn what that use means. 

Judge by the first jar of the extract if you'll 
ever again go without it. Simply hear what 
your people say when they taste that dainty 
new flavor. 

When sending the tops or certificates for 
the Butter-Spreaders, address Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Dept. AV. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
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Noble Discontent with City Mission Methods | @® 


At a meeting of the Chicago Federation 
of Churches early in the year, Dr. Edgar P. 
Hill, secretary of church extension of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, said in making re- 
port concerning the Philadelphia Wederal 
Council, “Working as we have been doing, 
we could not expect to win the city in ten 
thousand years; but we are now co-operating 
in city missions as on the foreign field and 
sending this denomination here and that 
there.” This was so frank a confession of 
failure in past methods, and so welcome an 
announcement, that Dr. Hill was asked to 
address the Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing on Jan, 25 and go into the subject in 
greater detail. 

The address began with some of these 
ringing sentences: “The men on the watch 
towers are announcing a new day for evan- 
gelical Christianity. Past are the days of 
theological bickerings over unessentials. 
Past are the days of egotistical assumptions 
of denominational superiority. From the 
children of the world or the Father of Light 
we are learning the wisdom of denomina- 
tional co-operation.” In most discussions of 
co-operation emphasis is laid upon the evil 
of competition in the country village or in 
frontier towns aspiring to future greatness. 
While confirming all that is said of the need 
of co-operation elsewhere, Dr. Hill made the 
point that in the great city, where there is 
abundant room for all, there is imperative 
need of union in effort. 

For several years Chicago has been the 
chief study of the executive head of the 
Presbyterian Church Extension Society, and 
with his coadjutor, Dr. George B. Spafford, 
he has made a splendid record for missionary 
aggressiveness. Concerning a work of which 
others speak in the highest terms, this is his 
verdict: ‘““We have hardly begun the serious 
consideration of the task. Our present agen- 
eies are utterly inadequate. For four or 
five denominations to be holding their little 
services in rented storerooms almost side by 
side, just across the street from a towering 
cathedral, is not calculated to arrest serious 
attention. To allow the rescue work of a 
great city to be monopolized by the Salva- 
tion Army or irregular, irresponsible street 
preachers, is not to the credit of organized 
Christianity. To push work in the growing 
suburbs without regard to the desire of the 
people or other agencies on the ground, must 
result, as always heretofore, in financial 
waste, unchristian rivalry, inefficiency and 
contempt of the world.” ‘These words sug- 
gest social conditions from which there is no 
individual way of escape. 


A Mission Council ; 
But a new day is dawning and this is one 
of its foregleams in Chicago. In the words 
of Dr. Hill: “A few months ago representa- 
tives of five missionary societies met to plan 
for co-operative work. In one hour, the 
men present learned more of the work that 
was being. done, the difficulties being en- 
countered and the magnitude of the task, 
than they had discovered in all the twelve 
months previous. In sixty minutes they 
were made to realize the inadequacy of their 
equipment, the discouragements involved in 
each attempting the work alone and the im- 
possibility of making an impression on the 
unevangelized multitudes except by united, 
aggressive, enthusiastic action. As a result 
of the conference a permanent council was 
formed, with Prof. Shailer Mathews of the 
university as president, composed of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the societies of the 
co-operating bodies. After careful consider- 
ation, this council decided to recognize three 
lines of work as coming legitimately within 
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their purview: work among the foreigners, 
work in the congested districts, the organ- 
ization of new churches.” 

To be sure this is simply a beginning of 
co-operation between only five of the denom- 
inations (Baptists, Disciples, Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists), and 
the power of the council has not yet been 
demonstrated by adjudication of a critical 
case, but it means-a good deal that the rep- 
resentatives of our city-missionary societies 
have even begun to counsel together and to 
plan to work co-operatively; and further- 
more, that the leader of the most aggressive 
missionary society in the city is more con- 
cerned to push the whole line of Protestant 
advance than to push Presbyterianism. 


The Spirit of the Sect 


The message of Dr. Hill was entirely in 
the spirit of the Federal Council in Phila- 
delphia, and the meeting felt it deeply. Pro- 
fessor Scott, who followed him, declared so- 
called denominational “principles” now prac- 
tically meaningless to scholars. They are no 
longer taught in our seminaries and belief 
in them is simply by a process of survival 
which cannot long continue. The younger 
ministers are ready for all movements for 
co-operation and federation. Superintendent 
Armstrong of the Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society closed the discussion by 
speaking on both sides of the question. He 
was reluctant to commit himself fully to the 
co-operative program. But, 
other attitude is honestly Congregational at 
present. A co-operation that “sends one de- 
nomination here and another there” cannot 
leave intact the autonomy of the local 
church. Until we have a closer method of 
co-operation within our own ranks can we 
be a positive force in any effective method 
of denominational co-operation ? 


Fewer Churches and Better Ones 


At the fortieth anniversary of Leavitt 
Street Church, Dr. F. G. Smith of Warren 
Avenue gaye an address in which, among 
other things, he advocated fewer Congrega- 
tional churches in Chicago and better. Not 
only on that occasion but in his own church 
and before the Scrooby Club he has cham- 
pioned concentration and centralization in 
our work. “With forty or fifty churches 
strategetically located and made correspond- 
ingly strong, we could do our work much 
more effectively and commandingly than at 
present. Every one knows it is far more 
effective to have 1,500 people massed to- 
gether, worshiping in one place, with all the 
strong and splendid accessories such a body 
could command, than to have the same 1,500 
people worshiping in ten different places, 150 
in a place, with limited accessories, unlim- 


ited burdens, and no end of discouragement.” 


The same general idea applied to a suburb 
has led to the plural pastorate in Winnetka, 
noted last week. The report of the Church 
Council, prepared and read by Mr. Rudolph 
Matz, shows that laymen as well as clergy- 
men have lost faith in the type of church 
which competitive denominationalism has de- 
veloped. 

We select but a single page from an epoch- 
marking report concerning church adminis- 
tration: “The question is pertinently raised 
—What is the need of two pastors of one 
church? I wonder how many of us compre- 
hend how really blessed Winnetka is in its 
small number of churches. Eliminating in 
this discussion the matter of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Swedish Church, 
both of which are such necessary and strong 
factors in our village life, but each doing 
rather a special work, I had perhaps better 
ask how many of us realize how peculiarly 
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blessed Winnetka is in having only two 
strong Protestant churches. Do you know 
what it means for a community to divide its 
resources and income and tax itself for the 
support of an excessive number of churches? 
Nearly all of you have been in villages of 
our country with between five or six hun- 
dred, or perhaps 1,500 people struggling to 
support three, four, five or more churches, 
each with its more or less poor edifice, each 
with its more or less and generally more 
underpaid pastor, or at times with no pastor 
at all. What have we here? Two strong 
organizations, splendidly housed, .and—free 
from debt, with membership steadily growing 
larger. In the short five years of Dr. 
Winchester’s pastorate, this village has in- 
creased nearly seventy-five per cent. in the 
number of its families, and we all should be 
more thankful than I can express that it has 
not increased in the number of its churches! 
What does that mean for this community? 
Not dissipation of funds or energy, not divi- 
sions of interests, but concentration into two 
plants of all that tends toward the develop- 
ment of the Christian life of this village. 
It is splendid to think of.” 

The action of the business men in Win- 
netka is in line with the confession of a 
leading Jayman in a Wisconsin lumber town : 
“T do not think that we have too many 
ministers, if they could work together in one 
building; but the support of four ministers 
doing about the same kind of work in four 
competing churches is such a waste of money 
that I have little satisfaction in the invest- 
ment.” 

News has just come that two competing 
churches in Mondovi, Wis., Baptist and Con- 
gregational, are taking measures to federate, 
and both local pastors have given up their 
“livings” to hasten the union. Our pastor, 
Rey. G. E. Plant, is seeking another field. 
Nothing could commend him more than his 
influence and sacrifice in uniting the two 
churches in that village into one worshiping 
congregation. 


The Business Side of a Sunday School 


The eyes of Sunday school workers all 
over this district are looking toward Union 
Park Church to learn the method and secret 
of its superintendent, Mr. H. C. Knapp. 
Not long ago he spoke to a Union Teachers’ 
meeting in Fond du Lac, Wis. Concerning 
that address this message has come to me: 
“Those who heard Mr. Knapp have a new 
vision of what the Sunday school should be 
and may be.” Various inquiries have come 
to this office which show that many are de- 
sirous to know more of Mr. Knapp’s methods. 

In the conduct of the opening exercises 
there are three admirable features: prompt- 
ness, reverence and attention, variety and 
instructional value. Exactly at twelve 
o’clock the school begins. An order of sery- 
ice printed upon cardboard is in the hand 
of every attendant. ‘The service moves on 
without an announcement. An orchestra 
leads the singing and gives it precision and 
volume. The hymns are the hymns of the 
ages and constant repetition fixes them in 
memory. ‘The children are taught to unite 
in prayer audibly in some of the prayers of 
the ages, and these become familiar by re- 
peated use. In the opening minutes given 
to hymn and prayer there is a devotional and 
memory training of great value. é 

Following the opening devotions is a uni- 
son recitation of the ideas of the school, 
poetically phrased and hung upon the wall 
as a kind of law of perfection. Then comes 
repetition of the books of the Bible, followed 
by a spirited contest in finding verses. It 
is this kind of drill, I suspect, which ac- 
counts for the fact that there was no single 
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scholar among the 250 in the main depart- 
ment without a Bible. 

One of the remarkable advances under Mr. 
Knapp’s administration has been the equal- 
izing of the average attendance and the en- 
rollment. The secret of success here is in 
the fact that the superintendent demands 
written excuses for every absence and takes 
time to receive and examine excuses, just as 
is done in day school. Making irregularity 
a misdemeanor educates a conscience in the 
matter which will have its effect on the 
entire religious life of the child. Bxcellence 
in study is stimulated by a strict marking 
system with regular reports. In the marking 
basis, attendance, punctuality, having a 
Bible, bringing an offering, question tests 
and church attendance are all considered in 
the grand total. 

The weak point in usual Sunday school 
administration is a tendency to make the 
school a children’s church. This is guarded, 
not only by making excellence in markings 
in the school depend upon church attendance, 
but also by having the delinquents confess 
their fault by a standing test in the presence 
of the whole school. In teaching the chil- 
dren to give, a blackboard of record of offer- 
ings for the day by departments is used. 
The average on a recent Sunday exceeded 
three cents per member. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, it was announced, the offering was 
to go to the American Board. I have 
learned that it amounted to nearly $25. In 
this way this school is trained to know and 
support our regular agencies for benevolence. 

The peculiarity about Mr. Knapp’s ad- 
ministration is that there is nothing peculiar 
or original in anything that he does, except 
in the way that he does it. He applies to 
common methods uncommon thoroughness. 
He is not a reformer. He takes the ordinary 
International Lessons and gets extraordinary 
results by making the best of them. He 
has not as yet introduced anything into his 
school which is not immediately applicable 
almost anywhere, if a superintendent is 
willing to exchange half-way measures in ad- 
ministration for methods in which there is 
more of forethought; more business dis- 
patch; more thorough adaptation of means 
to end; more repression of random exhorta- 
tion making every moment of the Sunday 
school hour count for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Whatever the course 
of lessons, Sunday school management is an 
important business, and in building up a 
school in numbers business methods are of 
primary importance. SeukLay Cs 


Following the Gipsy 


Successful Meetings in Pittsburg and St. Louis 
—Evangelist Averts Panic in Latter City 


It may be that the power of the home 
missions’ Publicity Campaign is accounted 
for partly because it followed closely the 
Gipsy Smith meetings. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the directness and 
power of this man’s Christian appeal. Great 
audiences thronged the Exposition Hall, and 
thousands marched and sang in the bitter 
eold of the midnight parade through the 
worst districts of the city. Hundreds, too, 
crowded into the inquiry rooms, and their 
names were sent on cards to the pastors of 
their choice. Religion received a mighty 


-yplift, spiritual life was vastly quickened ; 


in this all agree. But a surprising thing is 
that, in spite of earnest and persistent efforts 
to reach the unconverted masses, it was 
church members who crowded the meetings, 
church members who arose to the evangel- 
ist’s fervent appeal, and church members 
largely whose names were sent to their pas- 
tors as supposed converts! The query in 
many minds is, “Can Christian people be 
persuaded to vacate great halls to give the 
anconverted room when a _ world-renowned 
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Legal Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 


the least expensive of foods. 


There is 


no waste. There is most nourishment. 


Always fresh and crisp. 
No broken crackers. 

and inviting. 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never stale. 
Always whole 


There can be no better 


5 


NATIONAL BISCUIT «COMPANY 


evangelist is seeking the lost of a great 
city?” 


Meadville, Pa. A, HE, RICKER. 


Campaigning Now in St. Louis 


The Gipsy Smith campaign in St. Louis, 
which began Jan. 24, is stirring the city 
from center to circumference. The evangel- 
ist himself never before addressed such vast 
audiences during his ministry of thirty-one 
years; he says that St. Louis has broken the 
record. At his first public service, with some 
of our leading and largest churches open— 
such as the Second Baptist and our own 
historic Pilgrim and others—he preached to 
an audience estimated at more than 12,000 
people, and 4,000 more failed to gain ad- 
mittance. *Tis not beyond the truth to say 


that the Gipsy Smith meetings are more 


popular than the average baseball or foot- 
ball game. To one that knows St. Louis's 
pleasure-loving ‘and pleasure-seeking dispo- 
sition, this means that there is something 
beyond the usual doing here! 

The noon meetings are being held in the 
Garrick Theater and the night meetings in 
the New Coliseum, perhaps the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the country, and which, 
in seating capacity, is said to equal Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, affording 
comfortable accommodations for 12,000 peo- 
ple. It is certainly pleasant to know that such 


-big things as the brewery interests, sporting 


interests and even our commercial pursuits, 
vast as they are and attractive as is their 
appeal, can at least temporarily so lose their 
grip upon our hearts as to sink into com- 
parative insignificance. 

Prior to the evangelist’s appearance, much 
good work was done by the various local 
committees in preparing for an aggressive 
campaign. Pastors and people were alike 
informed of the man and his methods in 
order to excite intelligent interest. In this 
the local press co-operated liberally and 
heartily. Preliminary meetings were held 
throughout the city in the various churches, 
which aided greatly in securing the necessary 
co-operation of the avowedly Christian peo- 
ple. The churches and ministers were united 
as never before in the history of such efforts 
in this city. The Gipsy so impressed him- 
self upon all his co-laborers, as he addressed 
each class in turn at the Third Baptist 
Church on Jan. 23—the evening preceding 
the first public meeting—as to complete 
and perfect the work of organization already 
so well ddyanced by others. On Jan 24 he 
also controlled an immense panicky audi- 
ence and averted an inglorious stampede for 
the exits, which would have resulted in seri- 
ous injury to many. 


St. Louis, Mo. WILLIAM SMITH. 


Men have an itch rather to make religion 
than to use it—Benjamin Whichcote. 
J 
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Publicity Campaign Gains 
Momentum 


Reports from the Hartford and Pittsburg 
Meetings—Christian Citizens Fight 
Corruption in Pittsburg 


The Publicity Campaign of the Home 
Missions Council spent its second and third 
days in Hartford, Jan. 26, 27. Its appeal to 
the people of Hartford and the towns round- 
about was evidenced by the presence of the 
ministers and their workers at the various 
sessions. Wach afternoon the body of Center 
Church was fairly filled, and each evening 
a good number found their way to the gal- 
leries. In the persons of Mayor Hooker and 
Major Preston of Hartford, Presiding Blder 
Bowdish of the New Haven District and 
Bishop Brewster of the diocese of Connecti- 
cut, the presiding officers represented the 
leading denominations of the city and state. 
To listen to Scripture reading by a Baptist 
minister and a prayer by an Jpiscopal 
rector, while a Congregational layman pre- 
sided, was eloquent of a new spirit in mis- 
Sionary endeavor and prophetic of the uni- 
fied Christian work of the future. 

These meetings are to be remembered for 
the messages of the men who spoke. Their 
earnestness, their fearlessness in the presen- 
tation of national and social problems was 
equaled only by their faith in the efficacy 
of a Christian gospel and the power of a 
united Christendom. The addresses were 
illuminating and convincing; all had their 
place and well fulfilled their purpose. To 
many, however, the memorable features of 
this campaign here in Hartford will be the 
simple earnestness of Dr. Jefferson, the ap- 
peal of President Mackenzie for a “unified 
church” and the uplifting entreaty for a 
“spiritual humanity” by Dr. Mellish of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. At the 
closing service, Dr. Potter voiced the senti- 
ment that of the many significant events held 


NO MEDICINE 


But a Change of Food Gave Relief. 


Many persons are learning that drugs are 
not the thing to rebuild worn out nerves, 
but proper food is required. 

There is a certain element in the cereals, 
wheat, barley, ete., which is grown there by 
nature for food to brain and nerve tissue. 
This is the phosphate of potash, of which 
Grape-Nuts food contains a large proportion. 

In making this food all the food elements 
in the two cereals, wheat and barley, are 
retained. That is why so many heretofore 
nervous and run down people find in Grape- 
Nuts a true nerve and brain food. 

“T can say that Grape-Nuts food has done 
much for me as a nerve renewer,” writes a 
Wisconsin bride. 

“A few years ago, before my marriage, I] 
was a bookkeeper in a large firm. I became 
So nervous toward the end of each week that 
it seemed I must give up my position, which 
I could not afford to do. 

“Mother purchased some Grape-Nuts and 
we found it not only delicious, but I noticed 
from day to day that I was improving, until 
I finally realized I was not nervous any 
more. 

“T have recommended it to friends as a 
brain and nerve food, never having found its 
equal. I owe much to Grape-Nuts, as it 
saved me from a nervous collapse and en- 
abled me to retain my position.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest 
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in the century-old meeting house of Center 
Church, none was more important than this 
meeting of the Home Missions Council. 


Hartford, Ct. RounNpDy. 
In Pittsburg 
The Publicity Campaign for Homeland 


Missions has translated itself into splendid 
history in Pittsburg. The local committee, 
representing practically all the evangelical 
churches of the city, took hold with energy 
and enthusiasm, and the way in which they 
distributed mass meetings over Greater 
Pittsburg, employing the visiting speakers 
in harmonious and effective campaigning 
won the praise of all. Despite the intense 
cold, good audiences attended the various 
meetings. The value-of this great appeal to 
the Christian sense of responsibility may be 
read in the names of the speakers assigned 
to the city: Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, 
Reese T. Alsop, A. W. Fortune, John EB. 
White, Charles Stelzle, Ward Platt, W. S. 
Holt, H. L. Grose, Frank Mason North, 
F. W. Wright and Harry Wade Hicks. 

Congregationalism was represented, and 
by speakers whose power and popularity 
were universally conceded: Secretary Her- 
ring, Prof. H. A. Steiner, whose appeals for 
our brothers of the nations captivated all 
hearts, Rev. W. B. D. Gray and Rev. An- 
nette B. Gray, fresh from the frontier of 
Wyoming, with pictures of Rocky Mountain 
conditions and needs that should thrill hearts 
of steel. One trait of the campaign was its 
catholicity. Hach speaker addressed several 
congregations, always in utter disregard of 
denominational affiliations. And the speak- 
ers had the spirit. Their messages massed 
facts and principles bearing on home mis- 
sionary obligations and without a touch 
anywhere of sectarianism. 

Denominational rallies occurred in many 
churches. At First Congregational a good 
audience, drawn from ten city churches of 
our order, listened to addresses by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. B. D. Gray and Superintendent 
Ricker. 

A great mass meeting, under the auspices 
of the local ministerial union, was a mo- 
mentous occasion. Not only from the mas- 
terly addresses of Stelzle, Morehouse and 
Steiner, but from the bearing of this meeting 
on civie conditions. Pittsburg is a Republi- 
can city. A reform administration that rung 
true is just closing. At the Republican 
primaries a candidate for mayor was nom- 
inated who is declared to represent “the in- 
terests,” the saloons, the gamblers, the 
brothels, the vicious and corrupt classes in 
general, and to stand for a wide open town. 
The ministerial union was stirred. Resolu- 
tions demanding civic righteousness and ap- 
pealing to the public. were unanimously 
adopted. A clear, brave speech, with no 
mincing of words was made by Dr. Russell 
of Bellevue Presbyterian Church, and now 
the fight is on in Pittsburg between shame- 
ful corruption and Christian ideals of citi- 
zenship. 


Meadville, Pa. A. BE. RICKER. 


A Case for Psychotherapy 


Visitor: “Doctor, I don’t know what the 
trouble is, but I can’t sleep at night.” 

Doctor: “Um—yes. What is your occupa- 
tion?” 

Visitor: “I’m a coal dealer.” 

Doctor: “Pardon me, but you should con- 
sult a minister. I can’t undertake to relieve 
your conscience.” 


Dr. D. W. Simon, for many years a leader 
in British Congregationalism and principal 
of Yorkshire United College, Bradford, Eng- 
land, died in Dresden, Germany, Jan. 17, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Of several valu- 
able books which he wrote one of the most 
profound was “Reconciliation and Incarna- 
tion.” 
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The Mission 


Of those corpuscles in your blood 
that have been called “‘ Little 
Soldiers,’’ is to fight for you 
against the disease germs that 
constantly endanger your health. 
These corpuscles are made 
healthy and strong by the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


This medicine is a combination of 
more than 20 different remedial agents 
in proportions and by a process known 
only to ourselves and it has for thirty 
years been constantly proving its worth. 

No substitute, none ‘‘just-as-good.’’ 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of K, Fougern & Co., 
90 Beekman S8t., N. ¥. 


mY iSCIVER TROUBLES 


Unlike other f fe A 


SS Warrants 
We sell all our seeds undcr three warrants, 
which practically cover allrisks. This is the 
reason the largest gardeners and plantersin the 
country sow 


GREGORY’S Seeds 


They takeno chances. Everyone interested in 

vegetable and flower growing should send for 
Gregory’s Seed Book—It’s FREE 

Write to-day for a copy. 

_ J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marstenean, Mass. 


Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and putup. Yourunno risk of 
poorly kept orremnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get theresults. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ersin America. Itis to our advantage to 
satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free. 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 


tion and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S, WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 772 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker Boston.” 
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From the Northwest 


Here and There 

Although, as I write, the thermometer is 
considerably below zero and a fierce gale 
from the north makes outdoor life in the 
blizzard almost impossible, still the winter 
as a whole has so far been a mild one, with 
occasional rain and’ many bare fields. 
Chureh work in city and town has pro- 
gressed, and even on those long circuits to 
remote country neighborhoods, maintained 
in Minnesota and Dakota by the Sunday 
school society, the brave representatives of 
the Congregational churches have made their 
regular visits. Long tramps through the 
snow, long, cold rides behind slow teams, 
cold rooms and often scant fare—all these 
do not deter your representatives on the 
frontier, my brethren. 

To illustrate the progress of our work in 
the larger towns in Central Minnesota we 
may offer a few instances. Alexandria, 
under Rey. A. A. Secord, has added forty- 
eight members, largely adults, the last year 
and a class of twenty-five young people is 
meeting with the pastor for instruction pre- 
paratory to church membership at Waster. 
Glenwood, held in the lap of surrounding 
hills, one of our beautiful towns, under Rev. 
W. A. Snow, has in little more than a year 
increased the Sunday school from about 
ninety to 187, The primary department 
alone, under Mrs. Snow, has ninety-one en- 
rolled. The work among the older boys and 
girls has been marked, nine high school boys 
uniting with the church at one communion. 
Princeton, Rey. Ernest Swertfager, has 
nearly doubled its membership the last year 
by additions largely on confessions and from 
among the business men and their wives. 
A new house of worship is greatly needed 
and will soon be forthcoming. Excelsior 
plans a solid month of prayer meetings, or 
conversazioni, on religious matters. Rev. 
Carl Swain hopes the spiritual life of the 
church may thus be deepened, and plans for 
the utmost informality in this series. Ex- 
celsior is a great resort, and in summer the 
trolley cars dump thousands of pleasure 
seekers at its doors on Sunday. But under 
Mr. Swain’s earnest and tactful handling 
the church makes religion pervasive in the 
community in spite of the secular Sabbath. 

These random instances indicate what is 
generally true in the Northwest, the tend- 
ency toward the church on the part of the 
-ordinary community. It is coming to be 
“the proper thing’ to have a part and a 
place in church, The general revival atti- 
tude in the last few years has undoubtedly 
changed sentiment in this regard. 


Winona’s Happy Choice 

First Church, Winona, the largest and 
strongest in Southern Minnesota, has had 
a remarkable list of pastors—Drs. Morley, 
Crum and West and lately Percy Thomas, 
a brilliant speaker and active leader. The 
church has now called Rey. C. BE. Burton 
from Lyndale Church, Minneapolis. Charles 
and Marion Burton are Minnesota boys, edu- 
eated in our Carleton College and represent- 
ing the best in our religious work of the 
last twenty-five years. Marion, in the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, is the 
better known in the East, but Charles is 
equally loved and honored among us of the 
West. Winona is fortunate in the choice of 
this strong preacher and able leader, who 
for. over ten years has labored with marked 
results in Lyndale Church. 
Surveying the Fields 


The annual meeting of our St. Paul 
church extension society, the St. Paul Union, 
pee 


ALEXANDER’S 


‘sion of Plymouth). 


was held with University Avenue Church on 
Jan. 19, a supper preceding the addresses 
and elections. The year showed the care 
and help in one way or another of four 
fields, one of which has erected a neat house 
of worship. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Fowble, Hunt, Black, Gerry, Gray and 
Herrick, and Rey. C. G. Campbell of Plym- 
outh Church was re-elected president. New 
work of a tempting kind awaits the Union 
in several rapidly growing sections of St. 
Paul. 

In Park Church, recently, an experienced 
canvasser was employed to gather facts 
about the church relationship of every fam- 
ily fairly within the parish. 
thinks there is church crowding in this 
residence section of St. Paul he should hear 
this report about unattached families. The 
opportunity for work thus shown has in- 
cited Dr. Womer and his people to active 
effort for these unchurched thousands. 
Pacific Church has also made a canvass of 
the parish this winter with similar results. 
While the building is awkwardly situated, 
Mr. Olmstead is finding a return from this 
outreaching which fills the spacious audito- 
rium with expectant congregations. 

In Minneapolis over 1,000 calls have been 
made by pastors Gerry and Harl in the 
field occupied by Open Door (Dr. Torrey’s 
old church) and Drummond Hall (a mis- 
Plymouth has supported 
the movement. A large unchurched popula- 
tion was shown in this district, and Mr. 
Gerry proposes a new building and a com- 
bining of these two enterprises into one 
strong church and Sunday school. 


Annual Retreat 

Yor eight years the Congregational minis- 
ters of Minnesota have met once a year for 
the quickening in spiritual things which 
comes from two days spent in devotion and 
fellowship. Pastors from out in the state 
have been entertained by their brethren of 
the cities. The utmost informality prevails 
in these quiet meetings. No announcement 
of leaders is made, but at the beginning of 
each hour the committee’s choice steps for- 
ward and speaks briefly on the topic; prayer, 
song and experience follow as the spirit 
moves. A tender gathering about the com- 
munion table closes the two days’ devotions. 
As a help toward spiritual uplift, nothing 
could be more wholesome. The meeting, the 
last week in January, was held this year 
with Rey. W..J. Gray in commodious Mer- 
riam Park Church, St. Paul, and was one 
of the best of the series. 

Ropert P. HERRICK. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Biographical 


REV. M. L. SEVERANCE 


Rey. Milton L. Severance died in Lowell, 
Win Cai. ks 

In his death the Congregational church 
has lost one of its earnest and devout labor- 


‘ers. Mr. Severance’s long and active life has 


been: devoted to the interests of Christian 


—————— 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure), 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D., North Adams. Mass. 


GOSPEL 
SONG 


thas has capture 


If anybody | 


for Churches, Sunday Schools and Revivals. 
d the Christian public. All the best 
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education and preaching the gospel. He did 
not see a marked distinction between the 
two. Born in Middlebury, Vt., Oct. 14, 1835, 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1859, 


‘he studied theology at Union and Andover 


Seminaries, graduating from the latter insti- 
tution in 1863. He was ordained in Bos- 
cawen, N. H., the following year, and re- 
mained as pastor until 1868. He then went 
to Orwell, Vt., where he served until 1880. 
After acting as financial agent of Middlebury 
College for two years, and as president of 
Burr and Burton Seminary in Manchester 
for six years, he became pastor of the old 
First Church of Bennington, serving for 
eleven years. He had only recently accepted 
the charge of the church at Lowell. 


To clean and Polish Silver with Speed 


ELECTRO | 
SILICON 


is all that you need. 


Over 40 years in household use. 


Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


HEAVEN and HELL 
AA Sermon by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent Free 


Address MISS L. F. CLARKE, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A New Volume in The Art of Life Series 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 
A Scale of Human Values, with Directions 
for Personal Application. 


By WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College 


At all bookstores. 50c. net; postpaid, 55c. 
B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York 


The Navajo Indian League Mission 


At Crystal, New, Mexico, is in ee need of an 
organ. Owing to the unusual poverty of the 
Indians in that vicinity this winter, the mis- 
sionary treasury is empty. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the attendants never heard any music but the 
beating of their tom-toms, but a few returned 
students know what sacred music is, and have 
learned to play gospel hymns fairly well. The 
possession of an organ would be a great help to 
the Mission Workers. Donations should be 


sent to : 
THE NAVAJO INDIAN LEACUE, 


Crystal, New Mexico 


i <a 
“| Stove Fo! 
Wy Trade Mark 3 

my ree Sample. WriteDept. B-7. 


Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78HudsonSt.N.¥. 


ES BRIGHTEST 


for it 


SHIN 


The new Hymn Book 
authors represented. Devo- 


tional,inspiring, awakening. Send for Sample and prove its worth. Full cloth $25.00 
per 100, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd. covers 72.60 per 100, 45 cts. copy, postpaid. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., {58 Fifth Ave., New York ; @0 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


Sanitary milk production was first started 
by Gail Borden in the early 50s. The best 
systems today are largely based on his meth- 
ods, but none are so thorough and so rigidly 
enforced as the Borden System. For over 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has proved its claim as the best food for 
infants. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Our “SELF COLLECTING'’ TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


Tit BES Jaa VA 
5, THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
fees LIMNMUNION SERVICE HAS IN- 


LREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 


OF LHURCHES /T WILL CO SOFOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR /LLUS- 


256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


Speakers to address 


Temperance, No License 
and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 
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Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAuu, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THr CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, | 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Bvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. HE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L, 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


_ WOMAN’sS Boarp or Missrons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas, ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Womans Hom MIssionary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-b. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THe WOMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 
Notes of Progress 


During the past week the campaign forces 
have moved from Vermont to New. Hamp- 
shire on their march to cover 200 Congrega- 
tional centers. Meeting at Brattleboro on 
Feb. 2, then on successive days at West 
Lebanon, N. H., Concord and Manchester, 
the second week has been encouraging. At 
West Lebanon highly satisfactory local ar- 
rangements provided for a stirring meeting. 
A special train was run from Woodstock, 
Vt., bringing nineteen delegations, and a 
bargeload of delegates also came from Han- 
over, including a number of the Dartmouth 
faculty. At the Concord meeting, held in 
South Church, twenty-five churches were 
represented, and a fine spirit prevailed 
throughout the sessions. 


Several new speakers have appeared upon - 


the program of the second week’s effort. 
Secretary Herring of the Home Missionary 
Society has dwelt upon the pressing opportu- 
nities of this work throughout the country. 
Secretary Tead of the Education Society has 
ably presented Congregational opportunities 
in our ancestral field. Succeeding Mr. De- 
Berry, the colored pastor from Springfield, 
Mass., has come another Negro worker, Dr. 
A. C. Garner of Washington, D. C. Refer- 
ring to himself as a product of the A. M. A.,, 
not to mention his years of service under its 
guidance, he has proved an_ interesting 
speaker. The other workers still continue 
in harness. 

The attendance and good feeling is still 
maintained. Among the strongest impres- 
sions seems to be the mere fact of the united 
character of the movement, the object. lesson 
of the various officials seated together in 
common interest upon the same platform. 
Pastors, especially, have remarked upon this 
new brotherhood of the denominational 
agencies. 


Personalia 


Benoit-Constant Coquelin, who died Jan. 
26, was a famous French comedian, with a 
career on the stage of nearly half.a century. 
During the last twenty years he has made 
several tours in the United States, twice 
with Sarah Bernhardt. Ten years ago he 
took the leading part in Rostand’s “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” and in his own country con- 
tinued till his death in making that one of 
his most successful plays. 


Hon. Oscar Straus, United States Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, was born in 
Bavaria of a noble and ancient Jewish fam- 
ily, and he has remained loyal to his race 
and religion. He has one son, whom he 
named Roger Williams. In this American 
Christian pioneer of religious freedom he 
seems to have found an ideal as well worth 
perpetuating in his family as in the names 
of the Hebrew patriarchs. 


Rev. Charles A. Richmond, D.D., re- 
cently elected president of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Albany. 
The college has been without a president 
since the resignation of Dr. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond in July, 1907. Mr. Richmond is a 
graduate of Princeton College in the class 
of 1883, and of the Theological Seminary in 
1888. He has been in his present pastorate 
nearly fifteen years. 


sSstroys 


De 


_Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 


Does not Color the Hair 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THm CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THD 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SocriEry. 


Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles H. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev, H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Society (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


BosroN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. “sete 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


THe MassacHusprTs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. FF. B. 
Bmrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. : 
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Founder’s Day and Dedication 
at Mt. Hermon 


BY JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


It is next to impossible for one uninitiated 
not to become confused in his thinking about 
Northfield and Mount Hermon, both places 
being the home of “Moody schools,” but be- 
tween which flows the majestic Connecticut. 
“Mount Hermon” always and forever means 
“boys” and “Northfield” means “girls.” 
Bach school has its separate corporation and 
yet Mr. Will Moody is the moving spirit of 
them both and several men are upon both 
boards. 

Two bands of pilgrims set out, Feb. 4, in 
special cars for this shrine of learning, piety 
and progress; one band hailing from New 
York and the other from Boston. These 
met at Hotel Northfield and there found 
themselves under the generalship of Mr. 
Henry Harrison Proctor of Boston, the 
chairman of the Mount Hermon Board of 
Trustees. 

The 5th was Founder’s Day, annually ob- 
served in commemoration of the birthday of 
D. L. Moody, seventy-two years ago. To add 
to the interest, this year a new $80,000 
dining hall was dedicated at Mount Hermon. 
This occasion was one of such unusual in- 
terest that the girls of the Northfield Semi- 
nary were permitted to break precedents and 
attend all the exercises at Mount Hermon. 
The forty-two sleighs filled with nearly five 
hundred girls and teachers and sixty-five 
guests winding their way across the Connec- 
ticut on Friday morning and discharging 
their loads at the chapel, until the large 
auditorium was taxed to its utmost limit 
with pupils, guests and friends, made one 
wish that Mr. Moody himself might have 
headed the procession and felt the throb of 
exultation that even an outsider could not 
suppress. The singing of the combined 
schools, under the masterly leadership of Mr. 
Chafer, could hardly be matched in any in- 
stitution. It was not the work of a selected 
choir, but of the entire student body trained 
together.. Not a few of the visitors were 
moved to tears at the interpretations of some 
of the grand old hymns, like “Ride on, ride 
on in majesty.” 

At the Memorial Service, at which Mr. 
Proctor presided, Miss Mary E. Silverthorn, 
a teacher at Northfield, presented what she 
called a series of “moving pictures” of Mr. 
Moody as she knew him during her many 
years of connection with the Seminary. 
These were intensely personal and unusually 
interesting. Principal Cutler of Mount Her- 
mon continued in something of the same line. 
One incident, apropos of Mr. Moody’s liking 
for good horses, waS that in a conversation 
at Northfield regarding temptation and the 
danger of a man’s being overtaken by the 
devil, one remarked, “Mr. Moody is safe 
enough; even the devil cannot keep up with 
his fast driving.” As one looked over that 
crowded chapel and caught something of its 
spirit and inspiration, he could well believe 
the statement, “Mr: Moody is not dead, he 
was never so much alive as today.” 

The new dining hall is not only a thing of 
beauty but amply commodious ; its capacity 
was tested by 1,300 guests knocking at its, 
doors and receiving a warm welcome, with 
abundant _ hospitality. Songs, cheers, 
speeches, and an ample dinner prepared and 
served by the students commanded the atten- 
tion of the throng for over two hours. Mr. 
Will Moody presided and Mr. Proctor, upon 
behalf of the trustees, accepted the building. 

These “Mooty schools,” as they are some- 
times called, demonstrate the relations evan- 


: -_— Bees 


-of President Tucker. 
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gelism and education hold to one another. 
Mr. Moody stood before the world and will 
go down to posterity as the prince of evan- 
gelists, and yet these two schools, increasing 
daily in importance and power, commanding 
a peculiar place for themselves among all 
other institutions of learning public or pri- 
vate, stand as the only visible monument to 
that master among gospel preachers. The 
atmosphere of the place is evangelistic, while 
the intellectual training given is in no re- 
spects inferior. 

Mount Hermon boys and Northfield girls 
are already making themselves known and 
their influence felt at the ends of the earth. 
An alumnus, at the dedication dinner, said 
that he, with three brothers and a sister, 
were graduates of the school. One of these 
is now in New Jersey, one in Chicago, one in 
San Francisco, one in Honolulu and one in 
Van, Turkey, and all in Christian work. He 
continued, ‘““We are neyer all in bed at the 
same time; somewhere in the world a Yar- 
row is everlastingly at it.” 

Mr. Moody once remarked, “My schools 
will not tell much until a century has 
passed.” He was altogether too modest in 
his estimate of the immediate effectiveness 
of the work he had established. These 
schools are today a mighty power in the 
world, with boundless possibilities of growth. 


Dartmouth College is looking toward Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, representative in Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, as the successor 
Mr. McCall is a Dart- 
mouth graduate of the class of 1874, a 
lawyer by profession, with experience in 
journalism and an honorable career of twenty 
years as a legislator. First elected a mem- 
per of the Massachusetts House in 1888 and 
passing upward to the National House four 
years later, he has continuously served as 
chairman of important committees, being ap- 
pointed because of his recognized ability as 
an administrator. A man of marked inde- 
pendence, great industry and tested integrity, 
his withdrawal from Congress would be a 


serious loss to that body, while he would | 


have before him, should he become president 
of Dartmouth, an attractive career as a 
leader of young men. 
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TO INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Do as Other Wise Investors Do 
Place it where money earns money, in 
safe hands, secured by absolutely safe 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 


é Our loca- 
tion, New York ; our experience, 15 years; 
our assets, $1,800,000—give us an advan- 
tage in placing mortgage loans on New 
York and Suburban improved real estate 
which we share with our depositors. 


|We Pay 5% a Year 


on large or small amounts, subject to with- 
drawal when you need it, with earnings 
reckoned for every day from receipt to 
date of withdrawal. 

Under Supervision of New York Banking Department 


Write for booklet giving full 
particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway and 
42d St., New York 


FINANCIAL HELP 


FOR LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 


A simple plan that will bring many 
dollars to your treasury will be fully 
explained by addressing Mr. R. 4 
Eaton, 221 Spring St., New York City 


ad. WRITE TODAY, 


Travel in Comfort to 


California 


Enjoy every luxury of home or 
via The Chicago, Union Pacific 


club enroute 
North 


Western Line, the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Three splendid through trains leave Chicago daily. 

The Overland Limited at 6 P. M. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass’r Traffic Manager, C. &N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Lighted 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


oth The Los Angeles Limited at 10:00 P. M. 
Electric Lighted 
for Los Angeles, Riverside and Pasadena. 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 
at 10:45 P. M. 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN HPRAY &SONS LO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Brea, WM. P., Parkersburg, Io., to Moville. 

Bourtner, Dumper W., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
First Ch., Derby, Ct. Church had been pas- 
torless only ten days. 

CHAMPLIN, CHas. C., Black Diamond, Cal., to 
Park Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

CoLuiIns, WM., Ontario, Can., to Saybrook, O. 
Accepts. 

CRAIN, ANDERSON (Presb.), lately manager of 


Bellevue Coll., Bellevue, Neb., to Acworth, 
N. H. Accepts. 
Day, WM. Horacn, First Ch., Los Angeles, 


Cal., to presidency of Pomona Coll., Clare- 
mont. 

Huuiorr, WM. A., Second Ch., Lorain, O., to 
Andover and Williamsfield. Accepts, to be- 
gin March 1. 

ELLIS, JoHN T., recently of Burwell, Neb., to 
Hemingford and Reno. Accepts. 

Panesurn, L. H., New Haven, Ct., to West- 
chester. 

ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., lately of Oakland, Io., 
to Alma, Neb. Accepts. 

SCHABFFHR, 8. CARLYLH, recently of Oswego, 
Ill., now at Yale Sem., to Bunker Hill Ch., 
Waterbury, Ct. é 

SmituH, G. H., Lockport, Ill. Accepts. 

Srraypr, LutTHpR M., formerly of Glastonbury, 
Ct., to Old Saybrook. ‘ 

Unanr, Sam’L L., Wabaunsee, Kan., to princi- 


palship of Southern Kansas Academy at 
Eureka. 
Van HaAacun, Hunry C., Hinesburg, Vt., to 


East Burke. 
WARKENTIDN, HmMin L. F,, 
Hampton and Fort Atkinson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 
Wricut, Tos. J. (M. B.), Schuyler, Wn., ac- 
cepts call to Pleasant Valley. 


recently of New 
Io., to So. 


Otdinations and Installations 


GILLANDERS, D. J., 0. Hetland, 8. D. 
Rey. A. R. Larson. 
WiGcHt, CHAS. A., i. 


Sermon, 


Second Ch., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Feb. 2. Parts taken by Rey. 
Messrs. R. M. Woods, W. G. Poor, BH. A. 
Reed, Norman McKinnon, C. F. Carter, P. S. 
Moxom, F. E. Butler, Walter Rice. 


Resignations 


ANDERSON, Frup R., Forrest, Ill. 
Bascockx, Jonn M., missionary for 
Wyoming under C. S. S. and P. S. 
BrALS, CHAS. B., Hallowell, Me. 
CHAMPLIN, CHAS. C., Black Diamond, Cal. 
Dope, A. CarLpron, Coventryville, N. Y. 
Eviiorr, WM. A., Second Ch., Lorain, O. 
Hvans, Dan’L, North Avenue Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass., after ten years’ service, to take effect 
March 31. 
Gray, WM. J., Olivet Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
PIKE, GRANVILLYD R., First Ch., Bau Claire, 
Wis. Will remain till May 1. 


A Dimple Maker 


Find a child with dimples and 
chubby arms and legs and you 
find a healthy child. Find one 
with drawn face and poor, thin 
body and you see one that needs 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Nothing helps these thin, pale 
children like Scott’s Emulsion. 
It contains the very element of 
fat they need. It supplies them 
with a perfect and quickly 
digested nourishment. It brings 
dimples and rounded limbs. 


Northern 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World.” pee 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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WHEELER, EpGar C., Rockland, Mass., to take 
effect May 1, after seven years’ service. 
Woop, AurreD A., Bloomfield, Neb. 


Dismissions 
Lunrui, Louris J., Lakeview Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Feb. 1. For the present he will reside in 
Oberlin. 


Increase in Salaries 


ALPHNA, MicH., Rey. I. W. Stuart, $400. 

Brockton, Mass., Montello, Rev. 8S. D. Turner, 
$104. 

Crusco, Io., Rev. H. J. Hinman, $100. 

FLUSHING, N. Y., First, C. R. Raymond, $300. 

GROVELAND, MaAss., Arthur Dechman, $100, 
third increase in six years. 

Harrrorp, Vir., Second, Rev. F. B. Rockwood, 
$100. é 

WESTBROOK, Cr., Rev. G. F. Bailey, $100. 

Winpsor, Vr., Old South, Rev. C. F. Echter- 
becker, $100. ~ 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


CuaRK, Mrs. Jonn W., to South Ch., Pittsfield, 
Mass., $500. 

Cour, Mary, late of Pittsfield, Mass., to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
$500. 

CrAMTON, Mary E.,* to church in Rutland, Vt. 
(Rev. W. H. Spence), $1,000. 

DUNNING, S. S., to First Ch., Bethel, Ct. (Rey. 
A. T. Steele), $10,000; to church in Brook- 
field, Ct. (Rev. H. S. Martin), Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, Church 
Building Society, Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, each $1,000. 

FRENCH, CHRISTOPHER C., of W. Stockbridge, 
Mass., to church in Housatonic, $500. 

Gorr, Lyman B.,* to Darlington Ch., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. (Rev. G. A. Burgess), $3,000, 
to free the church of debt. 

GREENOUGH, SARAH CoNVERSD* and OTTHRSON, 
HmnrkintraA LOWELL,* to church in Hooksett, 
N. H.(Rev. C. B. Wathen), in memory of the 


givers’ parents, $500 in trust, on condition. 


that regular services shall never be omitted 
for six successive months. 

Jonns, Senator Epwarp F., to Branford, Ct., 
church (T. 8. Devitt, pastor), his residence, 
with two acres of ground, valued at $20,000 ; 
also $5,000 in trust to be added to $5,000 


already given, as the Margaret A. Jones 
Fund, income to be used by pastor and 
deacons for care of the parish poor. Also, 


$1,000 to the parish unconditioned. 


*Donor living. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


INTWRDENOMINATIONAL PRAYpR Mrnrine in the 
interests of Home Missions will be held in 
the vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
March 11, in the afternoon, under the di- 
rection of the Greater Boston Committee of 
the Council of Women for Home Missions. 


Woman’s BoarD or MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. m. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MASON—In Boston, Feb. 6, Mortimer B. 
Mason, aged 58 yrs.,.6 mos. A member of 
the well-known firm of S. D. Warren & Co., 
he was prominent in many business and 
financial lines. He was one of the most 
influential Congregational laymen of Boston, 
being for many years a member of the Old 
South Church. 


Rey. Henry Griggs Weston, D. D., LL. D., 
died at Upland, Pa., last Saturday. He was 
by birth and education a New WBnglander, 
having been born in Lynn, Mass., in 1820 
and graduated from Brown University and 
Newton Theological Seminary. After 
twenty-five years in pastoral work he became 
president of Crozer Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary when it was founded in 1868 and re- 
mained in that office till his death. 


~~ 
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13 February 1909 


IF. E. B.—We heard a man say the other 
morning that the abbreviation for February— 
Feb.—means [Freeze every body, and that man 
looked frozen in his ulster. It was apparent 
that he needed the kind of warmth that stays, 
the warmth that reaches from head to foot, all 
over the body. We could have told him from 
personal knowledge that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
gives permanent warmth; it invigorates the 
blood and speeds it along through artery and 
vein, and really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist the 
attacks of disease. It gives the right kind of 
warmth, stimulates and strengthens at the 
same time, and all its benefits are lasting. 
There may be a suggestion in this for you. 


| The Pacific 
North-West 


Great country to see. Beautiful 
cities of hustling progressiveness 
and rugged scenery of great grand- 
eur. New and interesting sights. 
Write for illustrated booklets and 
full information regarding the trip 
via the 


Union Pacific 


Ask about the Alaska-Youkon-Pacifie Exposition 
at Seattle, Wash., 1909. 
Inquire of 


WILLARD MASSEY, N.E. F.& P. A. 
176 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G.E. A. 
287 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


INTELLIGENT EUROPEAN TRAVEL includes expert 
leadership and leisurely itineraries together with every 
comfort and expense. The Chautauqua Tours, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


HOLY LAND 


Egypt and much of 


Europe. Eleventh 
Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 
Vine accommodations. Very low rates—$500 


to $650. Rev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


E UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— eae 
Experienced management. Other tours at igher 
cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TouRS, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for Sorwarding. 


Wanted. A capable Christian farmer with eapital 
on shares where there is opportunity to do good ona 
large farm with foreign laborers. Address N. G., 7, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cottage for Sale. $675. Bargain, Nearly 
new. Furnished. Kight rooms. Two lots. Water in 
house. Water in sight from every room. On Connecticut 
shore. Address D. A. Crocker, Pine Grove, Niantic, Ct. 


For Rent. A pleasant room in the desirable resi- 
dence district of Washington. Family of two. Second 
‘floor. First-class board nearby. Address W. D. Foster, 
1355 Meridian Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted, a good Christian family to adopt a fine baby 
boy, 21 mouths old, healthy, bright and with good dis- 
oe and good history. Address Rey. GC. L. D. 

Younkin, Sup’t Boston North End Mission, 313 Ford 
Bldg., Boston. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
‘n grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
oe for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


For Sale, at a great sacrifice, 20 acres of wonderfully 
fertile land and three town lots, with a good eight-room 
house, American town of Columbia, Cuba. Good mar- 
kets, ideal-climate, no rheumatism asthma or ¢catarrh. 
Ideal winter home, or independent livin 
man. Particulars by Rev. W. A. Evans, 


for industrious 
‘lainfield, Nl. 


Wanted, Christian she man, single, 25 to 30, 
Lover of country life, who desires to work at horti- 
culture (and poultry?) to join me on my own place. 
Interest in yield of place.” Good mail order business 
and valuable building lots. Should be hand with tools. 
Bungalow life on start. Cash required #3,000. Refer- 


ences exchanged. Party wanted immediately. Address 
W. B. H., 7, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


~~ 


15 February 1909 


Our Readers’ Forum 
The Witness of Christians 


I have just read your editorial of Jan. 23, 
The Witness of Christians, and I can’t help 
thanking you for it. I have taken the paper 
many years and read many excellent articles, 
but no one interested me more than this, be- 
eause of my childhood’s experience of the 
lack of witness among Christians. 

I began to study the Bible when very 
young and soon learned two facts, the holi- 
ness of God and the sinfulness of all man- 
kind; and how we could ever be made one 
with him seemed more than all other ques- 
tions in life. But though I could repeat 
every word of more than 200 chapters, I 
failed to see the way of salvation. I 
watched the faces of ministers and church 
members to see if the light of his counte- 
nance was on them, and wondered why they 
did not look happier if they knew that they 
were God’s children, and why they did not 
speak to me of his love. I thought that if 
I was sure that God loved me, and that Jesus 
was my Saviour, I should tell every child I 
saw, and talk of it, as people talked of other 
interesting things, at sociables and every- 
where they met. I am sorry to write that 
I watched in vain. Until I was fourteen 
years old no person, minister or layman, 
asked me if I had found redemption through 
Jesus Christ. 

When fourteen years old I was, as usual, 
reading my Bible before going to bed and 
read Rom. 3: 23-26. In a moment the dark- 
ness was lifted and I saw my Redeemer, my 
righteousness, my all and knew I was “ac- 
cepted in the Beloved.” No word I can 
write could give any idea of the light in my 
soul. I laid down my Bible and opened my 
window, which opened as a door, and stood 
there until after midnight. 

In after years I passed through much suf- 
fering and sorrow, but the remembrance of 


BOTH GAINED 


By Change to Postum. 

“We have given Postum over a yeatl's 
trial,” writes a Wisconsin lady, ‘and our 
only regret is that we did not try it before. 
Previously we used coffee twice a day and 
were very fond of it. 

“My husband had been subject to severe 
attacks of sick headache for years, and at 
such times could not endure the sight or 
smell of coffee. This led me to suspect that 
coffee was the eause of his trouble. 

“T was also troubled very much with acid- 
ity of the stomach and heart palpitation 
after meals. I had been doctoring for this 
but had not suspected that coffee was the 
cause. 

“Pinally we purchased some Postum and 
it did for me what the medicines had failed 
to do. The first day we used Postum I 
noticed less of my own trouble, the second 
day was entirely free from it and have never 
been troubled since. 

“My husband has been entirely free from 
attacks of sick headache since he quit coffee 
and began to use Postum. 

“T have heard people say they did not like 
the flavor of Postum, yet I have served it 
to them without detection, because it has 
the color and snappy coffee taste, similar to 
mild, high-grade Java. ‘This shows they 
had not made it right. When made accord- 
ing to directions on package, it is as de- 
licious as coffee, and, besides, it is whole- 
some.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


those hours kept me always from doubts. I 
united with the First Church of Christ here 
soon after, and last October finished my half- 
century of membership, but the story of His 
love has never grown old. I love to tell of 
His wonderful redemption, and I thank you 
again for waking Christians to their duty 
and wonderful privilege. 


North Conway, N. H. S. H. M. 


A Phase of Psychotherapy 


Anent the current discussion regarding 
Emmanuelism and the possible therapeutic 
power of mind, a subject of practical mo- 
ment has been generally ignored or over- 
looked. It especially embraces what the 
individual may directly do for himself. 

Having given much independent and con- 
servative investigation to the special depart- 
ment above noted—first prompted by per- 
sonal need and experience—I beg to offer a 
hint regarding self-help. Aside from what 
is strictly professional, there is an informal 
and educational field of great promise. Its 
exercise is safe, sane and often of unimag- 
ined utility. In the early stages of nervous 
troubles there is usually a considerable 
period before there is any real surrender or 
admitted invalidism. Here is the opportu- 
nity for the stitch in time which saves nine. 
Much is within easy range. The power of 
auto-suggestion, periods of silence, divine 
communion, concentration upon ideals and 
higher thought in general—these are little 
understood and rarely exercised .systemat- 
ically. 

The Emmanuel movement is a grand de- 
parture and its future is full of promise, but 
thousands could help themselves without en- 
tering a clinic or being enrolled as invalids. 
The depressed and disorderly thinking which 
at length comes into outward expression, 
mental and physical, can be largely displaced 
by effort which is not difficult if intelligently 
taken up. If a clergyman cannot start a 
“elinie? and take specific cases, he can in- 
vestigate, not only the power of thought, but 
also the latent ability of the individual to 
change its current. It will then be his priv- 
ilege to teach people a measure of self-heal- 
ing or, what is far better and more practical, 
prevention. Henry Woop. 


Professor Park and Dr. Ward 


The just and discriminating notice of Dr. 
William Hayes Ward in a late Congrega- 
tionalist recalls an incident which occurred 
at Andover in 1854. It was Professor Park’s 
month for supplying the Seminary pulpit, 
and he insisted on supplying it by exchange 
more frequently than the theological students 
liked to have him, and they made some re- 
monstrances. One Sunday he exchanged 
with Rey. James W. Ward, pastor at Abing- 
ton, the father of Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
On returning on Monday forenoon, Professor 
Park introduced into his lecture a general 
commendation of country ministers, and re- 
ferred to the household of the minister with 
whom he had stopped the previous day. As 
illustrating its high character he said that 
at family prayers the Scriptures were “read 
around,’ and copies in different languages 
were handed to the different children as they 


-were able to read them. The Hebrew Bible 


was handed to the oldest son; a daughter 
took a copy of the Septuagint; others were 
supplied with ‘other versions, German ‘or 
French. The professor then added, with 
that peculiar facial expression which his old 
students can never forget, “When they came 
to the Abbot Professor of Christian Theol- 
ogy in Andoyer Theological Seminary they 
gave him an English Bible.” 
Congregational House. EK. E. STRONG. 
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HARD CoLps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard colds as are others. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure: and this great medi- 


| eine recovers the system after a cold as no other medi- 
' cine does. 


Take Hood’s. 
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The Stomach 
of the Ghild 


Is the Organ All Parents Should Protect 
and Keep Normal 


The stomach of a child is the organ above 
all others upon which the future of a child 
depends. Bodily development is fast in chil- 
dren, and the nourishment necessary to meet 
such development is the one essential de- 
manded from a parent. Most mothers and 
fathers jealously guard a child from the 
formation of bad habits, yet in this age our 
children early become the victims of wrong 
food, over eating and irregular meals. 

It is most appalling to know the effect of 
stomach troubles among our children. 

Most children who are nervous, irritable 
and cross, who dream, sleep restlessly, who 
tire easily and have no desire for child exer- 
cise, generally have stomach trouble, indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are intended to 
thoroughly digest food and to place the sys- 
tem in shape to obtain all the nourishment 
it needs from such food. 

These tablets mix with the juices of the 
system, enriching them and giving to the 
body the ingredients necessary to build up 
the rapidly forming brain and body of the 
young. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets should be given 
to children after each meal and at bed time. 
They are made from pure vegetable and fruit 
essences and contain no harmful chemicals 
whatever. The use of these tablets will give 
greater vim to a child in its school work or 
at its play. They will produce appetite and 
soothe nerves, destroy abnormal cravings 
and will allay the bad effects of sweets and 
such improper foods as most children enjoy 
and will eat no matter what is done to pre- 
vent it. 

It is due the child that his stomach be 
protected by the parent, and if Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are given after meals, the 
habits of the child will not tear down the 
stomach and destroy the digestive juices 
nearly so rapidly. Stuart's Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are given to each and every degree of 
life. Any condition of the stomach wel- 
comes them, from the strongest to the weak- 
est. For sale by all druggists, price 50 cents. 
Send us your name and address today and 
we will mail you at once a trial package 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 


Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 


with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


Che Peasantry of Palestine 
Life, Manners, and Customs of the Village 


BY 
ELIHU GRANT 


BOOK of real life, being original research 

into the village life of modern Palestine. Dr. 
Grant lived three years among the villagers in the 
country of Ancient Ephraim, Benjamin, and Judah 
and came to know the people intimately. From 
his daily notes and many photographs he has 
brought a vivid picture of this most fascinating 
of Bible lands. ' The book is an original contribu- 
tion to Palestine study and is written so as to be 
enjoyable to all readers who are interested in 
Oriental life. 


The author says, “ My aim has been to write of 
those matters only which came under my personal 
observation; to confine myself to such matters as 
relate to peasant life and interests, to provide a fairly 
systematic description of the village peasants and 
their ways, without, however, attempting to fill in the 
gaps in my own experience from the works of other 
writers; to make the volume acceptable to all readers, 
whatever their opportunities or sympathies in the 
field treated ; to contribute to the subject of Pales- 
tinian research and prepare the way for future study 
in the folk-life of the country.” 


248 pages, nith 88 full-page illustrations 


Size a Ne si nches. Price $1.50 net 


Che Pilarim Press 


175 Wanasu Ave., Curcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread. 
psychic movements, such as_ Christian © 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel: 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. — 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and atterapts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘Daybreak in Turkey’? especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, haying 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigiis 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes, His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 


8% inches length, 53% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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A QOne-Volume Commentary on the Holy Bible 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS READY THIS WEEK 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M. A., Queen’s College, Cambridge 


The one-volume Bible Commentary has been specially written to meet the requirements of the general 
reader. Some of the best Biblical scholars of the present day contribute its Introduction and Notes to 


the Books of the Bible and a series of articles of general interest. Cloth, Medium 8vo « 
The Bible for Home and School The Revised Version in a Handbook Series 
Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS, incorporates the results of the best modern Biblical scholarship. 
Now HEBREWS. By E. J. Goodspeed. ACTS. By Geo. H. Gilbert: OTHER VOLUMES 
Ready 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 75 ets.; by mail, 80 cts. in preparation 
Pres. ARTHUR S. HOYT’S xew 00k By MAURICE HILLOUIT i0'.2' Cried’ Sink,” 
THE PREACHER | SOCIALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
HIS PERSON, MESSAGE AND METHOD | Probably no one other book answers with clearness 


and candor more of the questions a student of Social- 
A practical, helpful analysis of the best ways of reach- | ism is likely to ask. ? 


ing a modern congregation from the pulpit. | Ready this week. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 
Cloth, 12mo, uniform with “* The Work. | 


of Preaching,” 373 pp., $2.40 net By LORD AVEBURY (Sir John Lubbock) 


PEACE AND HAPPINESS 


Mr. PERCY MACKAYE’S worthy tribute to the | As universal in its appeal as his well-known The 
Conary Pleasures of Life, still in demand after a circulation 


| of nearly 300,000 copies. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


This fine Ode was read at the commemoration services | 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences., | SOCIAL LIFE AT ROME 
Attractively bound, cloth, gilt, $ .75 net; by mail, 8 .80 IN THE AGE OF CICERO 


By the Author of ‘‘ The City State of the Greeks and 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S 2ew novel | + sien : Se es moe 3 ae tes 
y ° » Ohio State University 
eget PERS | HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Distinctly better than anything he has yet written, BEFORE THE MIDDLE AGES ; 


ach SAugren Tea nate “OASIS SEPA BE TaTCEEE : 2 eee ? 7 
this is free fr om any depressing strain, is ae ] fh a e A tracing of the principle which the author believes 
dalesmen’s racy, quaint individuality, and strong with to be the chief factor in progress, as shown in the 
. . . . . . f=} ua!) ‘ 

its author’s characteristic, poignantly dramatic in- history, social and political, of the nations. 


tensity. Published last week. Cloth, $1.50 | Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


“T could not imagine anything better fitted for its purpose, 


9 30 fresh, real, sincere, sympathetic.’’—PROF. JAMES DENNEY: 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. Steps Christward 


2. iowsto Retain bait. By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 
3. How to Use Faith. 


A short, stimulating, practical book 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s for all who want to live in the strength 
Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject and according to the standards of 
: ; a : 1 J A Christ. It deals with The Start, The 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, an Foes, Helps by the Way, The Way- 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to marks, The Rewards, Wayside Minis- 
‘ 4 : tries, The Guide and the Goal. 
every man or woman in search of a larger Pastors, Sunday ‘school! teach amma 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches parents find it helpful in bringing 
and pastors'in their evangelistic undertak- young people to a decision and in 
: Tete all of lchoharul io showing them the meaning and pur- 
Ings. it 1s full of delightful persona Sou pose of the Christian life. It is espe- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic cially adapted to use in connection 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- ee oi deepened: (aa 


lated into a record of splendid achievement 


j Students’ edition, stiff paper covers 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 


; : i n t i 
known to all who have followed with interest es ee = en postee 
; . ound in ot ents 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- EIS, 
men. The Pilgrim Press 
Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
“These are not merely essays nor goody sermonettes, but 
; o4 talks fresh, sometimes even racy, without losing dignity, and 
The Pilgr im Press Sull of illustrations so familiar that one is not aware what 
: b x deep truths are being taught until a more serious word is 
BOSTON, “14 Beacon St. pr LR TED BN said.”—PRoOF. A. R. MERRIAM, Hartford, Conn. 
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WEARING APPAREL EDITORIAL 237-242 


Event and C e 
ring Style Book and Samples — FREE % : ae SEES 
iphe “NATIONAL” Style Book is trulycalled the | "ditorial in Briet 


**Complete Book of New York Fashions.’ From Phe ver ints 
the ‘“ Christy Girl Cover” pee i paintin eT ae ae Ne ae 
made for the ‘‘NATIONAL” by Mr. Howar With Gashmu’s Indorsement 


Chandler Christy, through to the ‘last page, your 
interest will increase. Every page contains a Style The Gospel According to Stephen 
Message from New York for YOU—shows you some ef 
new Style, some aid to becomingness in dress. CONTRIBUTIONS 

Two Million Women Will receive this Style Book $ 
—FREE. You can be one of them. One copy is The Church Beyond the Church. 
YOURS, but you need to act now—to write for it 


Rev. 


TO-DAY. H. A. Jump 244 
66 NATIONAL” Revival Campaigning in the Seventies. 
Tailored Suits George J. Anderson 245 
Made-to-Measure Phases of Bible Teaching in Boston. 
New York Styles James C. Alvord 246 
$790 $35 FOR THE CHILDREN 249 
to 
Spring Style Book and The George and Martha. Hattie Vose 
Samples— FREE Hall 
First of all the 
“NATIONAL” Style The Children’s Pulpit. Rev. E. H. 
Book—FREE—contains ; 
Fe cione ites showin Byington 
ew York’s Suits and ro or 
Skirts for Spring and tHE HOME 250 
ae ee NG te A Prayer—a selected poem 
or Skirts Made to Your aragr. S 
Measure in your own Paragraphs 
choice of over 400 New Q taining is x > 5 
Materials: Entertaining His Son. Helena 4H. 
Twenty-One Years’ Thomas 
experience in fitting 
and pleasing over half The Widening Way. Priscilla Leonard 
a million American + 5 : 
women makes it cer- IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 242 


tain that we can make 
you a Suit that will fit 
and please you. How- 
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Each ‘‘NATIONAL” Gar- 
ment has the ‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. 
This is our signed guarantee 


CHURCH NEWS 
acts and Features of Local Work - 255 


which says: ‘‘ Your money Denominational Duties 256 
back if you ask for it ”’ 

We prepay express charges A Round Trip in Polity 258 
on all “NATIONAL” Gar- ‘ e = 
ments anywhere in the Losing Ground 259 


United States. 


The Medicine Men 268 
6 9° 
NATIONAL’’ Ready-Made Apparel MISCELLANEOUS 
This complete “‘NATIONAL'’ Style Book also beautifully illus- 
trates all New York Fashions in the following Ready-Made Gar- The Boston Revival Reaching a Climax 243 
ments—all sold at ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Money Saving Prices, all guar- 
anteed and express charges always prepaid by us: A Vitalizing Force i American Life— 
Millinery Silk Dresses Jackets Te At oa See ere 
Waists Lingerie Dresses Rain Coats the R. BE. A. 247 
Skirts Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 
Write for the FREE ‘‘NATIONAL" Style Book and if you wish Education 257 
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SPECIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


sroccs Just Published 303.02 


Responses’ New Songs 
1 led E 
$25 per 100 tee earnest ingcirerss? BOC by man 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


A New Volume in The Art of Life Series 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


SELF-MEASUREMENT © 


A Seale of Human Values, with Directions 
for Personal Application. 


By WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College 
Atall bookstores. 50c. net; postpaid, 55c. 
B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, papers aré continued until there is a s, ecific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp is in- 
closed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 


. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1909-10 two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of #500 each are offered to graduates 
of Le gs Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships 
are designed to encourage advanced theological work 
of a high order. Applications accompanied by testi- 
monials and specimens of work must be made before 
April 1st, 1909, on blanks to be obtained of the Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
For Garloeue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Jor. Sec’y. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
Graduates 0: enominations 
Specialization in each Depart- SEMINARY 


HARTFORD A training school for the Chris- 
on equal terms. 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Address THE DEAN, Wartford, Ot. 


tian Ministry. Open to College 
?, all be 4 
Religious Pedagcgy. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 


Washington ; 
EVERETT O. FISK & UO. 


Angeles. 


Chicago ; 
Manual Free. 


Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 
A home and sanitorium combined. Sunlight, good 
drainage, pure water, trained care, nourishing food, 
moderate prices. References: Dr. H. C. Clapp, Boston; 
B. P. Hollis, First National Bank, Boston, and others. 
Address Miss T. K. Freeman, Hillsboro’ Center, N.H, 


Tun Frerr HOMewARD BouND.—The Pruden- 
‘tial Insurance Company is issuing an artistic- 
ally beautiful picture of the American battle- 
ship fleet steaming away from Gibraltar, home- 
ward bound. The picture is in colors and 
gives a splendid idea of the beauty and power 
of the American warships. The scene presents 
the Connecticut, flying the flag of Rear Admiral 
Cc. S. Sperry, leading the first division of the 
fleet past the Rock of Gibraltar. It will in- 
spire even the veriest landlubber who doesn’t 
know a belaying pin from a marline spike. 

In a charming letter of travel published a 
few months since, William Dean Howells, de- 
scribing his feelings in approaching Gibraltar, 
writes : 

“There is nothing strikes the traveler in his 
approach of the Rock of Gibraltar so much as 
its resemblance to the trade-mark of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. This was my 
feeling when I first saw Gibraltar four years 
ago, and it remains my feeling after having 
last seen it four weeks ago. The eye seeks the 
bold, familiar legend, and one suffers a certain 
disappointment in its absence.” 

No one will be disappointed in this strong 
representation of “the bold, familiar legend’”’ 
of The Prudential. As if carved in the face of 
the Rock, it looks down upon the passing fleet 
like a message of Godspeed. 

The Prudential has also published for free 
circulation a most interesting booklet containing 
separate pictures of each ship in the fleet and 
giving tonnage, speed, armament, number of 
crew, ete. A copy of either this booklet or picture 


may be'had for the asking. Write to The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J., stating which is preferred, or 


if both are desired state so in your letter. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 


IS MADE OF THE FAC 
VERTISEMENT WAS SE 
GREGATIONALIST. 


THAT THE AD- 
. IN THE OON- 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNIRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


THE FULL TEAM AFIELD 
A STRONG PULL ALL TOGETHER 


This week for the first time simultaneous Campaign meetings are being held in all five 
of the districts. 
New Encrianp Districr— MEETINGS IN MAINE. 
MippLe District — MEETINGS IN CONNECTICUT. 
CENTRAL WESTERN. District — MEETINGS IN ILLINOIS. 
WESTERN District — MEETINGS IN NEBRASKA. 
Paciric District — MEETINGS IN OREGON. 


THE BAROMETER STATE 


“AS GOES VERMONT SO GOES THE UNION ”’ 


Upon this principle the success of the Campaign should be assured. Two outstand- 
ing features marked) both the Vermont and New Hampshire meetings. 


1. A deep taking to heart of the present critical situation of our Congregational Missions. 


2. Eager inquiry into the APPORTIONMENT PLAN as a practical measure for 
its solution. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SITUATION 


BELATED; NEGLECTED; UNPROGRESSIVE 


Our Congregational Churches are advancing in membership, wealth and outlay for their 
own support. In support of their MISSIONARY WORK they are marking time, have even 
fallen back. Other denominations are extending their Missionary Agencies; beast th? 2 
alists as a denomination are not really holding their ground. 

A full exhibit and grasp of this situation are given at the Campaign meetings, with figures 
in detail and other specifications. As the situation has thus been placed before representative 
pastors and laymen in the morning conferences, the am pion upon them has been profoundly 
solemn. “Staggering facts”; “collossal neglect”; “undreamed-of condition”; are a sample of 
the expressions heard from them, when the disastrous effects of retrenchment on our mission 
work at home and abroad have been presented to them. 


DON’T FAIL TO ATTEND WHEN THE CAMPAIGN MEETINGS REACH YOUR LOCALITY 


SOME MEETINGS TO BE HELD NEXT WEEK 
FOR WHICH PRAYERS ARE REQUESTED 


Sunday, Feb. 21, ) Wednesday, Feb. 24, Bridgeport, Conn., Walla 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Monday, Feb. 22, 5 Walla, Wash. 
Tuesday, Feb. 23, New Haven, Conn., The Dalles, Thursday, Feb. 25, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Ore. Friday, Feb. 26, Greenwich, Conn., Spokane, Wash. 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 
General Office, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D. Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. 
Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, DR, LUCIEN C. WARNER. 
For Publicity, J. F. Bropir, D. D. Secretary, W. E. Lougen, Esq. 


FOR FINANCIAL COMMITTEE’S FIGURES THIS WEEK SEE PAGE 262 
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Event and Comment 


Then and Now 

Thirty-two years ago this month Boston was deeply 
interested, as it now is, in the progress of a religious revival. 
On another page is printed a sketch of the situation at that 
time, prepared from a study of the daily reports, for the 
purpose of offering to our readers information for making 
a comparison of that movement, led by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, and the present one under the guidance of Messrs. 
Chapman and Alexander. In several respects the conditions 
appear alike to one who knew the earlier revival. Then, as 
now, the newspapers reported fully the daily meetings. Then, 
as now, some of those most interested said confidently that 
no such scenes had been witnessed since Pentecost. The 
Tabernacle at the South End, seating more than twice as 
many as Tremont Temple, was usually filled to overflowing 
each day. Many people came from the surrounding country 
and a large portion of the audiences was composed of visitors, 
some of whom remained daily attendants for weeks. In 
some respects the conditions then and now are more in con- 
trast. The solos then were wholly by Mr. Sankey, and he 
alone usually led the whole congregation. There were no 
volunteer soloists in the audience, applause, if begun in rare 
instances, was promptly hushed by the leader, and encores 
were unheard of. Prayers, always brief, were then frequent. 
Mr. Moody was the central figure on the platform, and his 
preaching, while not less ethical than Mr. Chapman’s, em- 
phasized more distinctly such*doctrines as the natural de- 
pravity of all men and the moral helplessness of the unregen- 
erate, the atonement through Jesus Christ taking the place 
of condemned sinners as their substitute, his death as the 
payment of the penalty for others’ sins, the believers’ justi- 
ficatién through faith alone, the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, the speedy second coming of Christ as preliminary 
to the destruction of wickedness in this world and the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God, and the necessity of be- 
lieving all the words of the Bible to be the Word of God 
“from cover to cover.” Then there were no group meetings 
in the suburbs, but each pastor was his own evangelist, most 
of them held special meetings and in many cases additions 
were numerous. It is, of course, too soon to attempt any 
comparison of results. The earlier revival profoundly moved 
New England even to the remotest country churches. 


The Parlor Conference and Evangelism 

No one type of evangelistic work reaches all classes in 
the community. An encouraging feature in the religious 
outlook is the fact that varied means. are being employed 
to bring men into the personal religious life. In a Western 
city a prominent merchant will soon invite to his house a 
number of business and professional men, with the frank 
understanding on their part that the claims of religion upon 
them will be presented by some such man as President King, 
representing the quiet, rational approach to the subject. 
Presumably such a parlor gathering will prove to be a 
serious, dignified conference, concerning the greatest inter- 
ests of human life; and though no converts may be made 
on the spot, it can hardly fail to induce sober thought and 
lead ultimately to resolute action. This is but one instance 
of the chance that Christian laymen in many communities 
have to utilize natural social relationships for the ends of 
the Kingdom. To what better use can a man’s parlor be 


‘tional affairs. 


put than occasionally to assemble there right-minded men 
who may be misunderstanding the real nature of Christian- 
ity, and who need to be drawn along tactfully and wisely 
to a personal espousal of religion? 


Andover’s Educational Renown 

The history of Phillips-Andover Academy is co-extensive 
with that of the nation ever since its independence was won. 
Tt has been a history of continued progress, keeping it in 
line with the best preparatory schools for boys. Its alumni 
include many men prominent in New England and in na- 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst and other colleges 
annually gain some of their choicest recruits from Andover. 
The removal of the theological seminary to Cambridge has 
given the academy the opportunity to acquire the fine semi- 
nary property, which will make its location unsurpassed in 
the whole country, while, when the plant is properly im- 
proved, the institution will be unsurpassed in its equipment 
also. The splendid campus crowning Andover Hill is an 
ideal place for students’ houses. In the already existing 
dormitories of the academy sixty-eight per cent. of the boys 
are housed, and a considerable number will find homes in 
the houses of the faculty, formerly occupied by the seminary 
professors. The enlarged accommodations have increased 
the interest of the alumni, as is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of their sons in this year’s catalogue. To acquire and 


Smprove the seminary property, the sum of $200,000 is 


needed, and toward it the alumni have gathered $77,000. 
The final $25,000 is promised by Mr. Carnegie. An alumni 
association for Boston was formed last week, with a dinner 
at Young’s Hotel. As there are about fifteen hundred former 
students of the academy in eastern Massachusetts, the 
strength of the new organization is assured, and it will 
make a vigorous effort toward the completion of the fund. 
With Phillips Academy thus expanding and Abbot Academy 
for young women flourishing, Andoyer Hill will continue to 
add to the wealth of its historic associations as one of the 
most famous educational centers in New England. 


The New President of Andover Seminary 

The personal friends of Rev. Albert Parker Fitch know 
well that he has, during all his four years’ pastorate of 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, regarded it as a peculiarly 
sacred trust. He is the third pastor in its history, and each 
of his predecessors, Dr. Edward N. Kirk and Dr. Samuel E. 
Herrick, held their office for a long period ending only with 
death. Few ministers so young as Mr. Fitch have received 
so many overtures as he has during these four years to be- 
come pastors of strong churches in large cities. That they 
have not been formal calls is because he has met informal 
proposals with the unshaken avowal of his determination to 
spend many years with Mt. Vernon Church. For this reason 
his resignation in order to accept his election to the pro- 
fessorship and to the presidency of the faculty of Andover 
Seminary shows his high estimate of the prospects of that 
institution and his sense of the greatness and sacredness of 
its claims on the churches. In his letter of resignation, read 
last Sunday by Dr. George A. Gordon, he says: 

“Tt is my sincere conviction that I am not free to decline 
this election to an honorable and difficult service. Andover 
Seminary, in its new location and under present conditions 
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of theological thought, has an almost unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to justly interpret and rightly exalt the message and 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. I am convinced that 
Andover, renewing itself as an evangelical school of learning 
devoted to the training of preachers with a Christian message, 
preachers who shall be adequate to cope with the difficult 
and shifting conditions of the modern religious and ecclesi- 
astical world, and to preach with intelligence and authority 
the gospel of Jesus, can not only render a vast and precious 
service to the churches of New England, but through them 
to the Kingdom of God at large. It is because I am pro- 
foundly convinced of this that I feel constrained to relin- 
quish a happy and hopeful pastorate and the opportunities 
and privileges of an historic pulpit for this new and difficult 
endeavor.” | 


Honoring Lincoln 

Almost nation wide was the tribute of loving admiration 
paid to the memory of Abraham Lincoln on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. The central celebration took place 
on the farm, near Hogdenville, Ky., where his parents lived 
a hundred years ago and where the rough cabin which was 
his birthplace is still preserved. The President came from 
Washington to make the address, and the governor of 
Kentucky, with other notabilities, representing among others 
the Union and Confederate armies and the Negroes whom 
Lincoln freed, took part. At Lincoln’s tomb in Springfield, 
Iil., in Washington and in most of the cities and towns of 
the country the day was observed with an astonishing and 
significant unanimity of appreciation in the schools and in 
public gatherings. The recognition of the great President’s 
single-hearted devotion to the Union, of his intellectual and 
moral power and of his unquestioned place in the nation’s 
regard by the side of Washington was as general as the 
celebrations. So his fame and the remembrance of his work 
‘still serve that cause of the nation’s unity which he had most 
at heart. Nor is the tribute of thankful remembrance con- 
fined to his own country. In England, in Japan and on the 
the continent of Europe the day was remembered, and he is 
recognized as not only the most typical American, but also 
as of the stature of those few world heroes whose names 
are everywhere honored. His works of nation-building and 
emancipation were not confined in their ultimate effects to 
this United States, but have become part of the world 
current that sets toward freedom and opportunity for all 
men. 


The Pastor as Confidant 

“Within the last fortnight half a dozen persons have 
called at my study in response to my invitation to tell me 
of the moral struggles through which they were passing,” 
said a pastor in our hearing last week. He has been led by 
the Emmanuel Movement to set apart an hour a week to 
confer with any who want to come to him. “Haven’t you 
ever as a pastor, before this, encouraged such an expression 
of confidence?” we asked. “Yes and no,” was the reply. 
“Only recently have I announced from my pulpit that I 
would be in my room, accessible to any who cared to call, 
and I find it a far different thing to have persons call upon 
me than it is to make my pastoral rounds expecting persons 
to open up their inner life. The fact that they take the 
trouble to make a journey to my study makes them more 
ready to tell me the story of their difficulties, and I have 
been surprised to have men and women set forth struggles 
through which they were passing of which previously I had 
no conception; and I think I have been able to aid them by 
kindly sympathy, by praying with them and by suggesting 
to them certain prayers and formule which they might say 
when in temptation.” Here is a pretty good sample of the 
influence, of the present discussion on ministers who by no 
means would class themselves as outspoken advocates of the 
Emmanuel Movement in all its phases. An office hour, to be 
sure, is no novelty for city pastors, but perhaps of late a 
new note of sympathy and desire to be of service is heard 
in the invitation to come thither. 


* needs. 
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The Needs of Our Country Life 

The Commission appointed by the President to study the _ 
needs of country life has been able so far to complete its 
work as to make a comprehensive report before the close ot 
the present Administration. It has held thirty hearings, at 
which the people of forty states were represented, and by the 
co-operation of the Department of Agriculture has obtained 
some 120,000 answers to questions sent out. The average 
of country life, by comparison with other times and lands, 
the Commission finds is high. But it discovers abundant 
room for improvement. A higher sense of the dignity of 
the farmer’s calling, co-operation in business and in pro- 
vision for health and education, are some of the pressing 
Special deficiencies are found in speculative holding 
of lands, streams and forests and in restraint of trade. A 
erying need is for better highways and more careful 
handling of soils to prevent the waste of fertility. In addi- 
tion to the increase in the number of good roads, remedial! 
measures are suggested—such as local surveys, enabling the 
farmer to learn how he may make the best use of his land, 
the extension of opportunities of study through the land- 
grant colleges, a thoroughgoing investigation of the business 
situation of the farmer, study of the use and control of 
streams, a highway engineering service ready to act in an 
advisory capacity for state and local highway authorities, a 
system of parcels posts and postal savings banks and some 
method of leading and guiding public opinion toward the 
development of a real rural society that shall rest directly 
on the land. ‘Toward these ends the Commission recom- 
mends that Federal action shall be taken. 


Education and Leadership 

Widespread in the utterances called out by the Commis- 
sion is the criticism of our public school system in rural 
communities that it educates children away from, rather 
than prepares them for the life of the farm. So far as that 
criticism is true, it is a severe arraignment of the schools. 
We want to keep the channels open by which the children 
of the country come into the towns, bringing strength of 
body and soul to urban life and work. But we do not desire 
to swell that townward stream to a flood which shall denude 
the farms of their best life and overwhelm the cities. The 
need of co-ordinating the life of the countryside must be 
met by the raising up of leaders, and this leadership, the 
commission recognizes, must in part come from the min- 
istry of the country church and the teaching forces of the 
country schools. ‘Most of the new leaders must be farmers 
who can find not only a satisfying business career on the 
farm, but who will throw themselves into the service of 
upbuilding the community. A new race of teachers is also 
to appear in the country. A new rural clergy is to be trained. 
These leaders will see the great underlying problem of coun- 
try life, and together they will work, each in his own field, 
for one goal of a new and permanent rural civilization.” 
The Commission speaks a good and needed word for 
Federal co-operation in making state and local laws in the 
interest of temperance reform effective by prohibiting the 
bringing in of liquor to territory where its sale is forbidden. 
It pays a just tribute to the women who make the homes 
and do so large a share of the work of the farms. It makes 
a sane and wise plea for further study of the problems of 
agriculture and the growth of a spirit of co-operation, pro- 
fessional pride and mutual helpfulness. The report will be 
read and pondered in the country homes and will serve as 
a call to make the work on which our whole prosperity de- 
pends more social, more effective and more enjoyable. It 
has been a labor of love on the part of the members of the 
Commission, who have given their services without pay. 


California’s Second Thought 

The defeat in California of bills before the lower house 
of the legislature making discrimination against the Jap- 
anese specifically marks an era in our legislative history. 
It is not merely that a measure which would have been 
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considered unfriendly by a neighboring nation has been 
voted down, to the strengthening of our international posi- 
tion and the avoidance of a provocative attitude, but also 
that the obligation to consider the interest of all the states 
has been acknowledged by the law-making body of one of 
them in the face of a great temptation to act selfishly in 


adopting measures loudly demanded by a section of its 


people. California’s law makers, by this tardy consideration’ 


of National interests, have done much to restrain its citizens 
from discouraging the hopes of those who wish to see our 
mixture of State and Federal sovereignty preserved as we 
inherited it. The supremacy of treaty rights over State laws 
would unquestionably have been vindicated in our courts. 
The declarations of the Constitution are too plain to be 
evaded. But it is far better that the provincialism which 
must always be a temptation of the smaller governmental 
units should be overcome by their own sober second thought 
without recourse to the courts. The education of the States 
to regard themselves as responsible for a part of the world 
relations of the whole country has received an impetus which 
was much needed. More and more the drawing together of 
the nations makes disregard of the lessons and obligations 
of world experience and good neighborhood difficult, even 
for the still surviving remnants of that middle age of our 
national existence when it was considered that we had 
nothing to learn from and no cause to fear or even to con- 
sider the “effete monarchies” of the other continents. 


The Progress of Thought in a Lifetime 

Fifty years ago the Christian world believed that the first 
pair of human beings was created by a special fiat of God, 
and that each species of animal and plant owed its existence 
to a similar act. Charles Darwin was fifty years old, Feb. 12, 
fifty years ago. That year he published his “Origin of 
Species.” His theory in a sentence was that four factors— 
variation, inheritance, selection and separation—must work 
together to form different species. Forty years ago this 
doctrine was repudiated by most orthodox Christians as sub- 
yerting the plain teaching of the Bible. Twenty-five years 
ago the majority of Christians regarded the doctrine of 
evolution in any form as dangerous to faith, and repelled 
the idea of the evolution of the human race from lower 
animals as denying man’s relation with God and his hope 
of immortality. Ten years ago, the most that many educated 
Christian teachers would admit was that evolution, while 
not an established truth, might be used as a working hypoth- 
esis. This year President David Starr Jordan of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University concludes an article on Darwin in 
the Independent with this statement, to which scientific men 
generally have for some time been ready to assent: “The 
chief and essential contention of Darwin, that species are 
formed by natural tangible processes, is now absolutely be- 
yond question from those competent to form an opinion. 
That the animals and plants today, man included, are de- 
scended from the animals and plants of earlier periods by 
natural lines of descent with natural modification, due to 
innate and external causes, is one of the certainties of 
modern science.” The large majority of intelligent Chris- 
tians today would not probably dispute this position. So 


orthodox a religidus paper as Zion’s Herald prints unchal-° 


lenged an article on Darwin by a prominent Methodist 
minister, Dr. James Mudge, in which he says: “Not all agree 
with him on all points. But the drift is in no way back to 
the old discredited theories of independent special creation 
of species, or continual miraculous interpositions. | The 
immanence of God is fully accepted. The doctrine of varia- 
tions, the keystone of the arch of Darwinism, as of evolution, 
as a whole, stands unassailed and unassailable.” The influ- 
ence of this doctrine on systems of theology will work an 
evolution in popular religious belief during the next fifty 
years which it would be interesting to forecast. 


Conditions in Messina 


The United States has led all other countries. in the 
amount of money contributed for the relief of the earthquake 
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sufferers in Italy. In addition our Government has contrib- 
uted rations and other supplies, including a whole shipload 
diverted from the use of our returning fleet. There is still 
need, and appeals are before the American people for further 
contributions for use especially in the villages. The dis- 
tribution of these supplies, so far as it has been under the 
control of American agencies, has been carefully managed 
we believe. But there are discouraging reports of misman- 
agement on the part of the Italian authorities. The ruins. 
of Messina and Reggio have been under martial law while 
the question of rebuilding has been debated in the Italian 
parliament. The military authorities have not shown energy 
at all comparable with that of the Russian sailors of the 
vessels which came early to the rescue and worked in saving 
life from the ruins. Stories of this official neglect or list- 
lessness begin to come to us with the return of Italian inhab- 
itants of American cities who went to their old homes to learn 
news of their families and friends. They charge fayorit- 
ism in the distribution of the supplies, as well as arbitrary 
measures of control. One difficulty has been that the people 
of the region belonged to anything but a self-reliant type, 
and have shown no resiliency in meeting their calamity. 
The whole tendency of their training for centuries has been 
toward dependence on those in authority in church and state. 
They seem to have settled down, in many cases, to a death- 
like despair, or to count on the great sum contributed by 
the world for relief as their due, to be waited for with folded: 
hands. It is well to relieve hunger and to build houses, as 
Americans have done, but the real need of the hour is for 
a rebirth of courage and energy among the stricken rem- 
nant of the earthquake victims. When we begin to hear of 
that, we shall know that. our help has not been in vain. 


A Change of Turkish Government 

On the surface the resignation of Kiamil Pasha, Grand 
Vizier and premier of the Turkish Government, following 
a vote of want of confidence in the Turkish parliament, looks 
like representative government of an advanced type. Re- 
garded a little more closely the incident does not bear quite 
so hopeful an appearance, for the vote of parliament seems 
to have been forced by the action of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, one of the self-constituted secret organizations 
of the revolution, which has opposed Kiamil Pasha from the: 
first. That is to say, the policy of the Turkish parliament 
appears to be dictated from without by a small body not 
elected by the people or directly responsible to them. In the 
hands of this Committee of Safety—for it is nothing more— 
the monarch and the parliament alike are puppets. It 
decides, and they simply register its decisions. This may 
be a necessary stage of transition in a country long governed 
tyrannically, but it is, not constitutional government. The 
retiring Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, has been a lifelong 
advocate of the constitutional system and has three times 
gone into exile on account of his liberal opinions. He now. 
appears to be suspected of reactionary views—or at least i3 
less aggressive in his liberalism than the Young Turk leaders 
demand. His successor, Hilmi Pasha, was one of the cabinet 
officers recently dismissed by Kiamil. He represents the 
more active radicalism of the committee by whose influence 
he was appointed. The friends of Turkey will watch the 
progress of legislation and of diplomacy under the new min- 
istry with keen interest and the hope that out of these: 
preliminary and provisional stages a real parliamentary life 
may grow. 

It is time to be done with hasty scorn of Eastern thought, 
as though we Westerns, who use a foreign text-book for our 
religion, perfectly understood. No, we cannot comprehend 
Him alone, nor will He be adequately interpreted until the 
nimble and dexterous energy of the West, the pensive 
patience of the East, the strenuous gravity of the North, 
the tender passion of the South, combine to show Him forth;. 
and the Universal Church, in its varied thought and life, 
reflect the manifold wisdom of God as it is seen in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.—Rev. G.\A,. Johnston Ross. 
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Three Danger Points 


There have been three danger points for peace in Europe, 
for all of which relief has been won or promised in the 
events of the last few weeks. The first was the peril of the 
Turkish frontier from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. Both 
Austria and Bulgaria have now reached a working agree- 
ment with Turkey, while the disaffection and disappointment 
of the Serbs, both in Montenegro and Servia, is held in check 
by the manifest perils of war with a stronger neighbor and 
by the pressure of the advisory powers. Russia has played 
the part of a peacemaker. The Turkish boycott of Austria 
is at least officially at an end. It would be too soon to 
prophesy that the hot blood and political shortsightedness 
of the Servians will be permanently restrained or that the 


political experiment of a free and democratic Turkey under ~ 


the reign of the astute Abd-ul-Hamid will succeed without 
further revolutions. But at least we may say thatthe 
danger point of these readjustments has passed and there is 
hope of peace in the uneasy Balkan peninsula. 

Another danger point was in Morocco. There is material 
enough for explosions in the tribal jealousies and religious 
bigotries of that unsubdued remnant of the old Corsair 
peoples. Out of the Atlas mountains, with their fine air and 
free life, a new wave of warlike barbarism may at any time 
sweep down on the valleys and shores. But the world out- 
side cares little for the rivalries of the Moors. It has been 
concerned over the more dangerous rivalries of France and 
Germany in regard to the control and commerce of 
Morocco, which have more than once threatened the peace 
of Europe. Statesmen have not forgotten the conference at 
Algeciras, where Germany challenged France to a game of 
bluff after the fall of a French Foreign Minister because he 
dared to resist German demands. A convention has been 
signed between the two nations, by which the integrity of 
Merocco is guaranteed, while the special political interests 
of France and the commercial interests of Germany are 
safeguarded. The abandonment by Germany of an attitude 
which looked like one of deliberate annoyance and attempted 
intimidation is a large contribution to the sense of security 
which the whole of Europe needs and craves. 

The third danger point was in the strained relations and 
excited popular feeling toward each other of Great Britain 
and Germany. More intangible than the others, it was none 
the less really a peril to the peace of the world. In Britain 
it grew in part out of the increasing commercial and naval 
rivalry of Germany. The scientific research and experiment 
which is the universal German aid to commerce and manu- 
factures is usually sporadic and individual in Great Britain. 
On the other side, there has been, mainly among the edu- 
cated and landed classes in Germany, a feeling that Britain 
is the natural enemy of German expansion, and that the 
straight way to a world empire must be over the ruins of 
British power. Fed by certain famous university teachers, 
this feeling is widespread and has helped the Emperor 
William in his plans for a strong navy. The German empire 
has come last on the stage; it finds the good places of the 
earth largely in the possession of rivals. The growth of 
population demands an outlet for emigration, and German 
pride is hurt to see its sons lost to their native land and 
tongue by settlement among alien races. On the other hand, 
Britain has found an active trade competitor, and has been 
stirred by rumors of invasion by that splendid German army 
machine which she has no sufficient trained force to oppose. 

In this strained situation King Edward has sought to 
add to the fame which has given him the popular title of 
the “Peacemaker” by a journey to Berlin. It is the first 
visit which he has made to the German capital since the 
death of his brother-in-law, the Emperor Frederick, when he 
was treated with studied suspicion and dislike by Bismarck, 
at that time all powerful in Germany. The German Em- 
peror is his nephew, and there have been disagreeable 
passages between them. All these unpleasant memories he 
has put behind him in order to reknit the ties of kindred 
and of friendship between the two great branches of the 
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Teutonic stock. His cordial reception in Berlin and the 
conferences between the German Chancellor and the British 
permanent secretary of foreign affairs give hopes that the 
feeling of suspicion may be brought to an end on both sides 
of the German ocean and the rivalry become that of friends 
who respect and even like one another. 

All these settlements make for peace and good under- 
standing among the nations. Nothing, indeed, but an 
armed peace can be looked for until the progress of educa- 
tion and international relations convinces the peoples of the 
world of the utter folly of war. Germany will not disarm. 
Britain will perhaps even follow Germany’s example in mak- 
ing a nation of trained soldiers of her sons. But every year 
of peace makes war more illogical arid improbable. We must 
not expect for the world a state of stable equilibrium. But 
to have made the relations of the great Powers more stable 
than before is a work which will redound to the lasting 
honor of the peacemakers and hasten the coming me of 
lasting peace. 


With Gashmu’s Indorsement 


It is time that a monument to Gashmu should be set 
up somewhere in our country. He has done more for society, 
journalism, legislation, armies and navies and a dozen other 
interests than he has ever had credit for. No poems are 
written in his honor. Rarely even is he the subject of a 
sermon. His name appears only once in the Bible. 

When an eminent official of the Persian Court had given 
up ease and honor to devote his energies to the restoration 
of the fallen Jewish State, a cabal of politicians, not patri- 
otic enough to do any hard work for the cause and seeing 
no prospect of fat offices falling into their laps, set about 
inventing stories to discredit the Administration, just as 
though they owned stock in daily newspapers. One of them 
sent a letter, an open letter, to its head, filled with one of 
these yarns. “It is reported among the nations,” was the 
charge in the open letter, “and Gashmu saith it, that thou 
and the Jews seek to rebel.” Then the Gashmu story was 
reeled off. It was the fifth attempt of this sort to make 
trouble for the builders of the nation. 

The writer of the letter got a prompt answer in a single 
sentence. It was this, “There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own heart.” 
Gashmu wasn’t even mentioned in the reply, but his story 
kept on the rounds.. It was peddled not alone by politicians 
but by ministers, who were the prophets of those times. 
There were women among them, too, and one of them, per- 
haps, belonged among the descendants of the family of the 
grand old ark builder, for her name is given as Noadiah. 
But if ever the attempt was made to trace the story back 
to its source, the only indorser of it was Gashmu. Who he 
was nobody knows. Possibly he was an Arabian who went 
under another name. 

Gashmu is still busy at his old trade. A little while ago 
he started a yarn that President Roosevelt was riding horse- 
back one day and was so angry at a young lady who was 
riding in his path that he struck her horse. As the girl’s 
name was published, her mother, who was away off in 
California, thought it worth while to deny the story in a 
letter to the President. He acknowledged the letter and 
wrote: “Of course, I never struck her horse or any other 
lady’s horse. The whole story was so absurd as not to be 
worth denial. Numerous stories of this kind are started 
from time to time from foolish or malicious people.” 

“Tt is reported among the nations” that Japanese con- 
spirators are planning an invasion of California by getting 
Japanese children into her public schools and surreptitiously 
securing titles to her farms. Her wise legislators are ready 
to meet the crisis with laws to drive out the foreign army 
whose approach has been heralded by Gashmu. The legis- 
lature of Nevada, whose entire popuation is somewhat less 
than the city of Brockton, Mass., rises valiantly to the pro- 
tection of her sister state by proposing resolutions of defiance, 
and the newspapers of the whole country become seismo- 
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graphs to register the political earthquake and spread the 
alarm. 

But Gashmu is not confining his benevolent efforts to 
the United States. He is active in Japan, circulating his 
stories of the great country across the Pacific, plotting to 
humiliate that proud people. He is busy in Germany, warn- 
ing her of the enmity of England and her purpose to move 
over on the continent of Europe and absorb that great 
empire with all her problems. He started a story that the 
whole German army is getting ready to take flight in air- 
ships and swoop down some dark night in the center of 
England, and great British generals were moved to warn 
Parliament that it is time to take steps to protect the nation 
from the terror of the prince of the power of the air. 

Gashmu must be reckoned with. He is no mere bugbear, 
for he has roused millions of people to resentment, appre- 
hension and alarm. He ought to have a monument some- 
where so that he can be interviewed and the source of his 
stories pointed out. The least that can be done will be to 
christen one or more of the big battleships now building 
with the name of Gashmu. 


The Gospel According to Stephen 


There were poor and sorrowful members of the Jerusalem 
church in the first days, and it had a work of relief and 
comfort to do from the very beginning of its history. Nor 
was its harmony unbroken. There was a misunderstanding 
between the home-born and the foreign-born Jews, in a 
church all Jewish, as to the distribution of the help that was 
given every day to widows. Then the apostles asked the 
multitude of the disciples to choose overseers for the work 
of succor. They made no claim of lordship in the matter 
and no reference to our Lord’s commands as to the organ- 
ization of the church. An emergency had arisen and the 
leaders of the church met it in the most free and democratic 
way by a suggestion to the multitude which they as freely 
accepted and acted upon. The first choice of the church 
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members was Stephen, “a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Stephen’s thought of the Christian life is of the deepest 
interest to us, not merely because he is the first Christian 
martyr, but also and chiefly because he was the first choice 
of the church in Jerusalem as their representative in Chris- 
tian work. It is a momentary glimpse, a passing word we 
get from him. He belongs with James the son of Zebedee 
among the brilliant, short-lived sons of the faith. His very 
zeal and courage led him to his death. Utterly fearless and 
uncompromising, the secret of his courage was in the quali- 
ties for which he was chosen by the church. He was full of 
faith and of the Holy Spirit.. In him we find at its full that . 
wonderful devotion to the person of Jesus which is the wonder 
of the life of earnest Christians. It made Christ, though 
invisible, the motive and the joy of daily work. Stephen had 
yielded himself to Christ and was Christ’s man through and 
through. He had probably been one of the disciples while 
Jesus was still visibly at work on earth. But the power of 
the Holy Spirit made him more devoted, more enthusiastic, 
more courageous than he had ever been before. 

The gospel of Stephen is a call and invitation to this sort 
of personal acquaintance with and allegiance to an unseen 
but living and ever present Lord, which is the common work 
of Christian faith in all the ages. We vary in our thoughts 
of doctrine, forms of worship, methods of order; but we are 
at one in our loving allegiance to the living Christ. This 
is the teaching of the Holy Spirit. From it we gain an 
enthusiasm which nothing else can give and a courage which 
no trials or threats can overthrow. The secret is the giving 
up of self in order to have our faith grow under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance until it fills our hearts and glorifies our 
lives, killing all evil, overcoming weakness and the fear of 
death. 


Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 21-27. The Gospel 
According to Stephen. Acts 6: 1-15; 7: 1, 44-60. The source 
of faith and enthusiasm. Christ the Righteous One. God’s 
help in time of need. 


This generation of Americans, who read 
newspapers and listen to public addresses, 
must know Abraham Lincoln better than he 
has been known since the year that he died. 


An English vegetarian laments the annoy- 
ance he often experiences at dinner parties 
when the hostess assures him, “Something 
is coming for you,” and a big dish of spinach 
is set before him as his sole dish. 


The two houses of Congress in joint ses- 
sion having officially counted the electoral 
votes and found that 321 of the 484 were 
east for Taft and Sherman, it is an estab- 
lished fact that they are elected President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 


Rey. Dr. and Mrs. John Brown, long of 
Bedford, England, where Dr. Brown was 
pastor of Bunyan Meeting, 
American friends who would send them 
greetings on their golden wedding. They 
are now living in London in good health. 
Dr. Brown has long been an international 
leader among Congregationalists. 


A man in Texas who proposes to serve up 
five hundred humming birds at a banquet 
may win by it notoriety but not fame. 
These beautiful and harmless little birds 
are as worthless for food as the banqueters 
would be, but are useful in cross fertiliza- 
tion of flowers and in devouring insects 
that destroy flowers. Of what use these 
feeders on tasteless beauty may be we can- 


have many 


Editorial In Brief 


not imagine, but we hope the little birds 
will stick in their throats. 


Don’t fail to read the Together Campaign 
Notes in The Congregationalist this week 
and every week. The payment of the debts 
of our missionary societies and the adoption 
by our churches of the Apportionment Plan 
will mean a vast deal of progress for Congre- 
gationalism. And there are strong indica- 
tions that the campaign will succeed. 


Andover Theological Seminary, now well 
equipped as to its faculty, with prospect of 
a new dormitory, with excellent advantages 
for its students in its relations with Har- 
yard University, is attracting the attention 
of young men looking forward to the min- 
istry. We have heard of several who intend 
to enter it within the next two years. It 
can now make good its claims on the prayer- 
ful affection and support of our churches. 


The American Red Cross has issued a 
beautifully designed stamp for the increase 
of its fund in aid of the Italian earthquake 
sufferers. Boston has taken a large interest 
in these stamps, 100,000 of which have been 
sold there. Other communities have done 
well, 40,000 having been distributed in 
Minnesota and 30,000 in Pennsylvania. 
They are generally on sale and there is still 
need for the proceeds in the earthquake 
regions. 


Venezuela, under the new leadership of 


President Gomez, is no longer the bad and 
sauey boy of American diplomacy. Special 
Commissioner Buchanan has signed a proto- 
col by which certain vexatious claims are 
settled outright and certain others go to The 
Hague for adjudication. With the whole 
question of the interpretation of the Fishery 
Treaty of 1818 also before it, the United 
States has now a deep interest in the deci- 
sions of that great international court. 


After the March number the Home Mis- 
sionary will become the American Mission- 
ary, the monthly magazine representing the 
work of all our Congregational home mis- 
sionary societies. The February issue gives 
inspiring accounts of the service of Congre- 
gational ministers and churches in the 
struggle for law, order, decency and good 
government in our new Commonwealths. 
What a gain it would be to our denomina- 
tional strength if all Congregationalists just 
knew what their brethren are doing to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God on earth and make 
it glorious! 


Our Baptist neighbor, the Watchman, 
with kindly and almost fraternal solicitude, 
premising that it would not for a moment 
disparage its “Congregational friends, in view 
of their stable character and splendid work 
in education and missions,” asks this warn- 
ing question: “Does not their largeness re- 
veal itself in a liberalism that is carrying 
many of their ministers into the open field 
of free thought?” We venture to hope it 
does, though with less confidence than we 
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wish we had. We know no other way in 
wwhich Congregationalists can realize their 
Master’s promise, “Ye shall know the truth 
-and the truth shall make you free.” 


The Lenten season begins next Wednes- 
‘day, Feb. 24. Its observance in some form 
or other is becoming more general in Congre- 
gational churches every year. We do not 
‘think it influences the diet of the people as 
much as it used to. It does not reveal its 
presence in hotel and restaurant bills of 
fare, or at dinner parties. Prof. Barrett 
Wendell tells a story of a play in which was 
a restaurant scene, which opened with the 
words, “Waiter, a beefsteak.” A censor 
placed against that sentence this note on the 
margin: ‘When the piece’ is performed dur- 
ing Lent the actor, instead of calling for a 
beefsteak, will order an omelet or fish.” 


The British Congregationalist calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “The Pilgrim Hymnal,” 
which it describes as “the most excellent 
American Congregational Hymn-book,” owes 
two-thirds of its contents to British writers. 
Highty-one Anglicans contribute 173 hymns, 
ten of which are by Bishop W. W. Howe. 
Fifty-four hymns are by British Congrega- 
tionalists, the largest single contribution, 
thirteen by Dr. Watts. Of the thirty by 
British Presbyterians, fourteen are credited 
+o Dr. Horatius Bonar, the centenary of 
«whose birth has just been celebrated. Charles 
Wesley, Methodist, wrote eleven, FF. W. 
Faber, Roman Catholic, eight, and Stopford 
Brooke, Unitarian, four. 


Mr. William J. Bryan’s newspaper, The 
“Commoner, tells a story which well illus- 
-trates the conditions which make postal (or 
-other) savings banks desirable in parts of 
the West: “Up in Central Kansas last week 
-a man sold a farm and went early one morn- 
ing to deliver the deed. The farmer who 
was the buyer excused himself and went out 
‘to the barn; he was watched and was seen 
to pick a tin can from a corner of a hog 
lot and take from it $1,500 in bills. Land 
agents say the experience of receiving pack- 
ages of musty bills, evidently buried for a 
time, is not unusual, indicating that large 
sums are probably thus concealed among 
the farming communities.” 


“The bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church met in New York last week. The 
most important matter considered was a 
petition from 1,160 priests asking them to 
rescind or interpret the amendment to 
canon 19, adopted by the Hpiscopal General 
Convention in 1907, allowing Christian men 
not members of the Episcopal church to 
speak in its pulpits. After an all-day ses- 
sion the house of bishops solemnly agreed 
that “this house is not legally competent to 
take any action upon the memorial until the 
meeting of the next general convention.” It 
does not seem to have been necessary to call 
together from all over the country a body of 
specially consecrated men to make that de- 
cision. By all reasonable rules and prece- 
dents it was decided before the meeting. 


The secular newspapers of the Southern 
tier of states have been far more cordial in 
their recognition of the Lincoln centenary 
than the religous papers of the same sec- 
tion, which have for the most part ignored 
it utterly. And yet Lincoln was the best 
friend the South had and for it his death 
was an irretrievable disaster. We are glad 
to notice an exception to this indifference 
to what should have been a national cele- 
bration for one who gave his life for the 
Union. The Wesleyan Christian Advocate: 
.of Atlanta says: “Abraham Lincoln repre- 
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sents the real American, unpretentious but 
strong, firm but gentle, courageous but ten- 
der, true to his convictions, unashamed and 
unafraid to announce them, and achieving 
great things for his country and the world. 
Lincoln grows larger with the passing of the 
years, and this large place in human affairs 
is accorded by all classes of people.” 


It must be mortifying to the Government 
of the United States, as it is to the great 
majority of its citizens, to have to explain 
to the Government of Japan that the demon- 
stration against that country in California 
and Nevada is excusable because of the lack 
of intelligence of the-people in those states. 
Yet Japan must know that this fact is freely 
acknowledged. even on the Pacific Coast. 
Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, now in 
Los Angeles, says that the action of the 
legislature has made California ridiculous 
in the eyes of the whole country. The Pori- 
land Oregonian cheerfully remarks that “if 
these howlers against Japan and the Japa- 
nese stood alone, if our Pacific States only 
were concerned and had to fight their own 
battles, we should see a very different spirit 
here. All these now valiant men would be 
exceedingly obsequious to Japan, for Japan 
could maul these states to a jelly in four 
months, and probably would do it.” 


In the Congregational Circle 


As the opening of the New Bngland Con- 
gress draws near, the signs of an enthusiasm 
similar to last year grow frequent. The re- 
turns coming to the Commission with refer- 
ence to delegates indicate an attendance 
equal or exceeding that of the Worcester 
meeting. The preparations at Manchester 
have been careful and complete. No free 
entertainment will be provided, as previously 
announced, and the Commission has en- 
joined every church to pay the expenses of 
its delegates: Rates at the New Manchester 
Hotel and the New City Hotel are from 
$2 to $3 a day; in the boarding houses the 
expense is from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. 
Rooms may be secured in private families 
for fifty or seventy-five cents per night, and 
those thus rooming may secure meals at the 
many restaurants. All the railroads have 
granted a round trip fare of one and three- 
fifths of the regular rates. 

x 
* 


Chicago’s rejoicing over Dr. Ozora Davis’s 
acceptance of his call to the presidency of 
the Theological Seminary will be shared by 
the numerous well wishers of that institution 
the country over, and ought to assuage to 
some extent the sorrow with which his foad 
church in New Britain received the an- 
nouncement of his resignation last Sunday. 
Dr. Davis has been only waiting to take 
this final step for the conclusion of the 
campaign to secure the $40,000 immediately 
needed by the Seminary. That Chicago 
Congregationalists to a man and a woman, 
also, want him will be clear to any one who 
puts his ear to the ground. That he has 
within himself the capacity, not only to 
make the Seminary a power in the coming 
days, but to be a real leader in the denom- 
ination in the Middle West is the conviction 
of all who know him. Here’s power to his 


elbow. 
* oe 


* 


Pomona College beckoned wistfully, but 
Horace Day took an inventory of the re- 
sources and possibilities of the splendid First 
Church in Los Angeles and concluded, as he 
did when offered a position of national prom- 
inence a few years ago, that he would stay 
just where he is. We are sorry for Pomona, 
but Dr. Day and his worthy father are giv- 
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ing the country a fine exhibit of the happy 
working of a joint pastorate. Moreover, 
Day the younger is such a power for good 
throughout the city that he could ill be 
spared from the pastorate. We understand 
that he has recently laid hold of certain ele- 
ments in the Emmanuel movement with a 
view to utilizing them in his work. 
cd * 
* =: 

Doane College, Crete, Neb., founded thirty- 
five years ago, has six buildings valued at 
$83,000 and an endowment fund of $174,000. 
Not a dollar of this fund has ever been lost 
by unwise investment or in any other way. 
Of the 2,234 students who have been in its 
various departments 270 have earned and 
received college degrees. The college and 
the academies of which it is the head in 
Nebraska’s Congregational educational sys- 
tem have now 715 students. 

In 1907 Mr. Carnegie offered $25,000 to 
build and equip a Science Hall provided 
$25,000 be raised to endow it. President 
D. B. Perry, who has devoted his life to the 
college since its beginning, has been carrying 
on a campaign to raise the sum necessary 
to meet the condition and $15,000 additional 
to clear off all debts. ‘Though delayed by 
the financial panic which came to a crisis 
soon after the campaign was started, 748 
Nebraskans have pledged sums from $5 to 
$1,000, amounting, with gifts of a few friends 
outside of the state, to a little more than 
$30,000. The work has been thorough, 
painstaking and rewarding. Dr. Perry is 
now in New England, hoping that Eastern 
friends who have been interested in Doane 
will complete the amount needed to make 
the campaign successful. 

*s * 
* 


The United Brethren ministers appear to 
be more fortunate than those of most other 
denominations in respect to financial sup- 
port. Their newspaper, the Religious Tele- 
scope, presents official figures showing that 
in fourteen conferences the salaries of min- 
isters have increased during the last ten 
years on an average fifty-two per cent. Pre- 
siding elders during the same period have 
had their salaries increased seventy per cent. 
Now if some one will compare the salary re- 
ports in the Congregational Year-Book ten 
years ago with those of the latest issue of 
that, manual we may possibly discover that 
our pastors, as a whole, are more fortunate 
than is generally supposed. 

; +. came 
* 


A woman of rare personal charm and de- 
votion of spirit has passed away in the 
death at New Britain, Ct., Feb. 8, of Mrs. 
Emily Fairbanks Goodell. As her middle 
name indicates, she came of the sterling St. 
Johnsbury family. Her husband, Dr. Con- 
stans L. Goodell, was one of the best loved 
leaders of the denomination, and throughout 
his long pastorates at New Britain, and later 


at St. Louis, she was the best of helpmeets. 


Whenever the book on the Model Minister’s 
Wife is written, the author will do well to 
study the career and service of Mrs. Goodell. 
In his delightful biography of her husband, 
Professor Currier tells of their working day 
by day at the same desk, and of their sharing 
every detail of personal and professional life. 
It was Dr. Goodell, we think, who remarked, 
“J did not fall in love, I rose.” Since his 
death, more than twenty years ago, Mrs. 
Goodell has lived in the Hast, with frequent 
long sojourns during the winter in Southern 
California. She was for many years presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation. A constant student of the Bible, she 
sometimes embodied in little talks and arti- 
cles, some of which appeared in The Congre- 
gationalist, the helpful thoughts she drew 
from her favorite Scriptures. 
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The Boston Revival Reaching a Climax 
Incidents and Impressions of the Third Week 


Educational Day 


The service in People’s Temple last Satur- 
day afternoon was one of the features of 
the campaign. Though the gathering in- 
cluded some whose relation with educational 
life was perhaps remote, by far the great 
majority were teachers, superintendents and 
students from the higher institutions. Some 
of the groups represented a considerable 
radius of Massachusetts educational inter- 
ests. Dr, A. E. Winship of the Journal of 
Education presided, and a number of prom- 
jnent educators were on the platform. It 
certainly was a representative body of ages, 
nationalities and faiths; among the rows of 
American faces were scattered features of 
Japanese, Hebrew and Negro types. Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jew mingled in good 
fellowship, all bound the closer by the Lin- 
coln Day decorations still wreathing plat- 
form and balcony. Dr. Chapman’s talk on 
the power of prayer was admirably adapted 
to his audience, quiet, logical rather than 
emotional. And when he came down before 
the rostrum to make his closing prayer, 
fully one-fourth of his 2,000 hearers came 
forward to take his “‘Whosoever” cards. 
The service showed the breadth of the man’s 
appeal, to the cultured as well as to the 
stained with sin. 


An Aftermeeting Harvest 


If the attendant at the Temple contents 
himself with the mass meeting of the early 
evening and remains not to that impressive 
afterservice in Lorimer Hall below, he loses 
a deal of the impressiveness and value of the 
other. Last Saturday night the aftermeet- 
ing for men was characteristic. When the 
stirring sermon on Paul before Felix—the 
story of the judgment—came to a close, Dr. 
Chapman urged the presence of every man 
in the room below. Into the smaller hall 
they crowded, all informality laid aside and 
all earnestness to the front. Surrounded by 
his co-evangelists, Dr. Chapman called for a 
series of brief prayers; then for every Chris- 
tian man to offer silent prayer for his unde- 
cided neighbors. As the evangelists waited in 
a little group before the platform, Mr. Alex- 
ander started a low-toned verse of “Just as 
I am.” Then they began to come, the fruit 
of the harvesting, old men and young, black 
and white, until nearly seventy were gath- 
ered around the group before the platform. 

Frankly and without adornment, the evan- 
gelist retold the claims now upon then, 
“Repent, believe, confess, obey.” And as the 
little company knelt where they were, Mr. 
Alexander prayed for them, prayed as one 
brother for another. When he concluded, 
five men were sobbing in a complete repent- 
ance. As they turned to face the cheery 
greeting of the “personal workers,” one man 
was heard to say: “I am a Baptist minister 
from Maine. This has been the greatest in- 
spiration of my life!” 

But not all the gleanings came easily. 
Long after the majority had dispersed, Dr. 
Chapman and a co-worker lingered in hard 
effort with a big bearded man from Lynn. 
Pride was holding him back, fear of failure 
and the sense of unworthiness. Long the 
evangelist contended. with him, kindly per- 
suading a stubborn mind. And as suddenly 
as the contest had been prolonged, the 
stranger surrendered, and the three knelt in 
a triumphant little group in the aisle of the 
almost deserted hall. Dr. Chapman had 


won another and not the least notable of his 
Boston victories. ’ 


From the Skirmish Lines 


IN MELROSE 


Melrose is undoubtedly in the midst of a 
revival of religion. The ground swell of in- 
fluence which lifts men and women out of 
indifference and neglect is carrying them 
forward to confession and faith. Large con- 
gregations gather nightly to hear the word, 
every service yields new seekers and great 
gladness is in multitudes of Christian hearts. 
The evangelist, Rev. A. J. Smith, D. D., is 
a conservative theologian, of genuine evan- 
gelical temper, whose sermons are gracious 
appeals to men and women to be reconciled 
to God, delivered with cumulative effect. 
Congregations have not fallen below 400 on 
the stormiest night, and have risen as high 
as 1,200. Three hundred and twenty-five 
have signed decision cards, and a much 
larger number has risen for prayers. 

Among notable features of the campaign 
three may be mentioned. First, has been a 
marked readiness for service on the part of 
the people. Out of forty people in my 


‘church asked to carry invitations to from 


fifteen to thirty homes only one declined. 
Ushers and personal workers, also, have been 
hearty and faithful. The response to “The 
Covenant of Service” appeal was a glad sur- 
prise. A second feature of the work is the 
evident quickening of many church members. 
On “Church Day” the usual prayer meeting 
room of the Congregational church was filled 
with people, and an hour spent in testimony 
was an experience of great delight. Fresh 
experiences, gratitude for answered prayer 
and deprecation of former coldness seemed 
characteristic. A third feature was pre- 
sented by the gathering of men on Sunday 
afternoon. Christian men vied with each 
other in effort to get out their unconverted 
friends, with the result that the city hall 
was filled with a crowd of over 1,000 men, 
of whom thirty stood for prayers and twenty 
signed decision cards. The good work goes 
forward, and we still expect great things 
from God. THomMAS SIMs. 


IN DORCHESTER 


The Codman Square group of churches 
made thoughtful preparation for the cam- 
paign by frequent meetings of the pastors 
for conference and prayer and by union 
meetings. We have been fortunate in our 
preacher, Rev. M. S. Rees, D. D., and in the 
leader of our chorus, Mr. L. B. Greenwood. 
With the exception of one stormy evening, 
our meeting house, which seats 1,000, has 
been filled, sometimes many standing and an 
occasional overflow meeting. A thousand 
men were present one Sunday afternoon and 
1,100 women in the evening, and 1,200 or 
more children gathered for a service. 

Among our churches more than one hun- 
dred groups, each with a leader, have been 
organized for prayer for each other for the 
work and for the unconverted. A delightful 
atmosphere of Christian fellowship has been 
created; denominationalism has been for- 
gotten and desire for the welfare of Dor- 
chester, moral and spiritual, has been inten- 
sified. Large numbers of our church mem- 
bers have been awakened, almost recon- 
verted. A readiness and willingness to work 
are evident; interest in Bible reading has 
been deepened. Many who do not attend the 


meetings are talking about the work. Our 
youth, we believe, are setting their feet in 
the right path, and many adults are taking 
the decisive step. ARTHUR LITTLE. 


Here and There 


Dr. Chapman is not to be held responsible 
for everything he is reported to have said 
in his sermons. An example is an account 
in the Record of his telling “in his own 
vivid way” the story of Paul’s shipwreck in* 
the Sea of Galilee, “when the south wind 
changed to a hurricane, how Paul cried, 
‘Stand by the ship!” 


The Temple congregation had an interest- 
ing sidelight on the careers of two contrast- 
ing evangelists when Dr. Chapman described 
his part in the life of “Billy” Sunday. The. 
latter used to sell hymn-books in the Chap- 
man meetings. Dr. Chapman said of his 
protégée, “God went out of his way to make 
Billy Sunday a preacher, and he made him 
in a marvelous way.” ‘Then he told one of 
Sunday’s own stories in a manner that bound 
the attention even of his co-workers on the 
platform. 


Dr. Chapman’s appeal to the ministers 
has been frequently noticeable. The other 
evening he took some minutes to talk di- 
rectly to visiting pastors and young divinity 
students. And many-of his expositions have 
been as helpful as any theological seminary 
could supply. In this connection it is worth 
while to note that Boston University School 
of Theology and Newton Seminary suspended 
regular exercises for a week that the men 
might share the benefits of the campaign. 


More or less emphasis has been laid by 
Dr. Chapman on the value of the Pocket 
Testament League. This organization was. 
started by Mrs. Alexander, then a high 
school girl in England, and was introduced 
by her husband and Dr. Chapman into this 
country. Its present enrollment is over 
100,000. One of its members provided a 
unique incident at one of the Temple gath- 
erings. He was a slight sailor lad who had 
come under Dr. Chapman’s influence out in 
Ohio. Later he had taken the League’s- 
pledge to carry the little Testament and had 
read it constantly. Quietly and with little 
embarrassment the lad from the warship 
told the great audience of 3,000 what the 
pledge had meant to him. After the roar of 
applause, Mr. Alexander remarked, ‘“‘He’d 
better quit sailing and go to preaching!” 


Among the plans to take the campaign 
from beaten paths, “special days’ have 
played a noteworthy part. On Flower Day 
10,000 bouquets were distributed to the sick 
and shut-ins all over the metropolitan dis- 
trict. A similar method marked the Day of 
Rejoicing, when fuel and provisions were. 
sent to many poor and deserving families. 
In this work the Salvation Army had a large 
share, and in the afternoon Commander Eva 
Booth gave a remarkable address in Tremont 
Temple. Church Day saw all the respective 
parishes assembled in their own churches, 
each to hear the local pastor. These and 
Educational Day, described elsewhere, have 
already been observed. In the closing days - 
of the revival, Friday will be set apart as 
New England Day, when reservation will be 
made at the meetings for state delegations 
from all over the district. The Sunday fol- 
lowing Mr. Alexander has seized upon for 
his own peculiar uses and it will be known 
as Gospel Song Day. 
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The Church beyond the Church 


A Friendly Word to the Outsider 


By_Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Brunswick, 


As a church takes account of stock at the 
beginning of the year, the discovery that 
many of her stanchest and most lavish help- 
ers are outside her formal membership ought 
to be a matter of grave concern. The great 
and estimable company of the non-members 
well deserve the titles coined for them. by 
Bushnell, “the church beyond the church” 
or “the outside saints.” Like Nicodemus, 
they are disciples of the Lord, but their dis- 
ciplehood is nocturnal, it has never published 
itself into the daylight of a formal Christian 
confession. In this noble army are many 
men and boys, not a few matrons and maids 
whose fidelity to truth and whose benevolent 
ministries call us to follow in their train. 
They sympathize with the ideals of the 
church and intelligently co-operate therein, 
but they have not joined the organization. 
Why is this so? Why are some of the 


church’s richest human assets outside her- 


self? 
THE REDEFINITION OF THE CHURCH 


In part it is because the church has some- 
times failed of a true self-definition. Often 
she has interpreted her function so as to 
define out of her ranks sincere possessors of 
the spirit of Jesus. Christ organized his 
disciples as a school of helpers. The warm 
heart, the gentle tongue, the ministering 
hand were the test and badge of his follow- 
ers. But not long did this simplicity of 
Jesus endure. Before many years the church 
became a tight ecclesiastical fraternity 
erected upon dogmatic foundations. For cen- 
turies creeds and priests held sway. But 
now we are recovering the Christ, we are re- 
discovering his gospel, and as a consequence 
the church is redefining herself in Christ’s 
terms. “I send you forth as lambs in the 
midst of wolves.”” The church is God’s 
agency for perpetuating the sheep-life in a 
wolfish world. Her mission is to maintain 
the dominion of love and gentleness in a 
society far too much given over to hate and 
force. Her great business is not with creeds 
and confessions, but with life. She asserts 
that not by the unction nor the accent of his 
“Lord, Lord!’ but by his fruit is the dis- 
ciple to be known. The church, the real 
church, we are saying today, is institutional- 
ized goodness. It is a guild of sympathy 
organized in Christ’s name. Sympathy is a 
constructive togetherness. Sympathy does 
not spend much time gazing into the looking- 
glass nor hearing itself talk. The guilds of 
the middle ages were selfish, centripetal, ex- 
clusive, monopolistic. || This guild of sympa- 
thy is unselfish, centrifugal, expansive, sac- 
rificial. 

The church today is inviting into her 
membership all honest believers in goodness 
and togetherness who find in the historic 
Jesus so perfect a manifestation of these 
principles that they are willing to confess 
him as their spiritual Master. This is a far 
ery from the theological inquisition which 
used to be the test of fitness for membership. 
But it conserves the religious essentials at 
which our doctrine-loving forefathers were 
aiming, and, better still, it is in absolute 
consonance with Christ’s significant parable 
of the Last Judgment. 


ATMOSPHERIC CHRISTIANITY 


Now that the Christian institution has the 
courage to interpret her mission as pre-emi- 
nently spiritual, she ought to draw in all 
those souls that live according to the Chris- 
tian spirit. For, we must admit, there are 


Christians who are not church members. 
In a civilization where Christian influence 
has been at work for centuries, where the 
very atmosphere we breathe has Christian 
ozone in it, where a huge mass of moral and 
spiritual truth which originally emanated 
from the Man of Nazareth has lost its label 
“made in Galilee,” there must be of necessity 
many souls who have unwittingly become 
followers of Christ. These constitute the 
church beyond the church. Heredity and en- 
vironment have-silently conspired to create 
healthy types of modern sainthood without 
as much as saying “by your leave” to the 
soul thus blessedly predestined. In every 
community a large part of the strength, 
steadiness, idealism of life flow from those 
whom the census-taker with his “statistics 
fever” cannot reckon in as church members. 
As driven wells hidden far away on some 
river-flats supply the town with pure water, 
so these high-minded business and profes- 
sional men, conscientious and devoted mothers 
who approve the principles of Jesus but have 
never published their approval to the world, 
are pouring great streams of health and vir- 
tue and love into society. .They are the 
hidden wells of our moral prosperity. Does 
the church need money? These Nicodemuses, 
many of whom do not even attend church, are 
so generous in their response to appeals that 
the minister is tempted to say that “he who 
pays and goes not is better than he who goes 
and pays not.” Js there any alignment in 
town of the forces of righteousness against 
the forces of unrighteousness, these disciples 
with the unacknowledged allegiance stand in 
the forefront of the battle and on God’s side. 
Huge is the debt which every community 
owes to its unticketed Christians. Ministers 
ought occasionally to preach a sermon of 
appreciation in part payment of that debt. 


THE CHURCH INVITES THE OUTSIDER 


Now that the church has redefined herself 
as essentially an offensive and defensive fel- 
lowship of the upward strivers, she needs 
only to advertise this amended definition to 
evoke a new sympathy from the outside 
saints. And why should not that new sym- 
pathy stir many a man and woman to the 
courageous step of frankly confessing their 
Master and joining the church some Sunday 
when no evangelist is in sight? The church 
ought now to be adding to its numbers daily 
those who long ago were saved. There is an 
illuminating passage in the ‘‘Life of Bishop 
Brooks” describing how his father thought- 
fully entered the membership of the visible 
church when forty-five years of age, and how 
deeply young Phillips was impressed by this 
act. Such an event, now amazingly unusual, 
ought to become increasingly common in this 
age of enlightenment as to the church’s real 
mission. 


HOW GOODNESS CAN INJURE THE CHURCH 


Meanwhile there ought to come to many 
souls whose motives and life entitle them to 
be in the church a consciousness of the in- 
justice they are doing the church by declin- 
ing her formal membership. There is a deal 
of thoughtless parasitism among the well- 
wishers of the church. The camp-follower 
does not contribute much except problems to 
an army on the march, and therein these 
outside saints are not camp-followers—they 
are hearty supporters of the cause and work 
of the church. But with all their sympa- 


Me. 


thetic help they are not enlisted men in the 
Lord’s army, and that fact subtracts con- 
siderably from their influence for the King- 
dom. ‘Their conduct comes thus under the 
law of the exaggerated prominence of the 
single exception. The member of Congress 
who yotes no with a hundred of his fellow- 
members attracts little attention compared 
with the rebel who votes no all alone. If 
my baker almost universally furnishes me 
well-baked bread, I notice all the more the 
rare occasion when the loaf is unsatisfactory. 
The one hundredth sheep in the Lord’s para- 
ble has become famous because it was put in 
comparison with the ninety and nine sheep 
safely housed in the fold. 

By the same token, if a man supports the 
church in all respects except that of actually 
being a member, his very sympathy with the 
institution on many points causes the one 
point at which his co-operation is incomplete 
to stare us baldly in the face. The single 
shortcoming startles us like a spot on the 
dise of the sun. If this respected citizen 
goes with the church a whole ell minus one 
inch, why the minus one inch? Wvery friend 
of Christ’s goodness should be working both 
practically and formally inside the church, 
which is the institution of Christ’s goodness. 
If now he co-operates with the church in 
ninety-nine ways but refuses to co-operate 
in the one formal way of joining her mem- 
bership, his one declination conspicuously 
discredits the institution. It is no reflection 
upon a Democratic political platform if a 
Republican will not vote for it. But when 
a lifelong Democrat is unable to give it his 
support, it justly comes under suspicion as 
a doubtful expression of Democratic princi- 
ples. So it is no cause for alarm when 
burglars and libertines do not join the 
church, but when the leading moral men of 
the community, those whose time and money 
are always available for any good work, 
those who in their hearts have accepted the 
Lordship of the Christ—when these decline 
to join, has not the skeptical world a right 
to look askance and formulate some very 
embarrassing questions? 


UNINTENDED CENSURE 


The censure upon the church implied by 
an incomplete co-operation is one which most 
of the outside saints would be loath to pass. 
That the very excellence of their Christian 
living and the depth of their loyalty to 
Christ’s church so far as it goes can thus by 
a strange paradox actually count against the 
chureh is to them well-nigh unbelieveable. 
But every working pastor knows to his sor- 
row that this is precisely the way it turns 
out. And every such pastor might well ad- 
dress to his flock of outside saints the homely 
parable of The Man with the Tooth: 


A PARABLE 


There was once a man and he had all the 
bodily equipment that a man usually has. 
One day he reviewed his person. -He said: 
I have a heart—it beats regularly. I have 
lungs, stomach, liver—they are working 
peaceably and rhythmically. I have two 
legs, two thumbs and eight fingers, all of 
which behave themselves and need no physi- 
cian. I have a couple of dozen teeth so 
healthy that I never realize that they exist. 
But I have one tooth that aches mightily—I 
shall push the entire universe aside until this 
very afternoon I attend to that one tooth. 
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Revival Campaigning in the Seventies 


Glimpses into Evangelistic Archives of the Moody Days 


When we recognize the proverbial repeti- 
tion of history, it usually stimulates interest 
in our forerunners and their activities. 
Inyestigations sometimes reveal the for- 
gotten progressiveness of our fathers and a 
disappointing similarity in the day’s work 
then and now. Evangelistic campaigns are 
peculiarly unable to provide striking novelty 
since their arena and maneuvers suffer so 
little change. But the story of days gone 
by is seldom so well remembered or so 
entirely unchanging that its work and inci- 
dent are dull. To delve into the records of 
the Moody-Sankey campaign in Boston, 
1877, while their successors are now prose- 
cuting the same tasks, confirms all these 
statements. I have just been privileged to 
sean the details of this’ generation-old re- 
vival in a unique volume, a scrap-book of 
400 pages, compiled from the Boston Jouwr- 
nals daily reports and now in the posses- 
sion of the editor of The Congregationalist. 

In the months previous to the January 
opening, the usual preparations spiritually, 
the thorough drilling of large choirs and 
public agitation had been the order of the 
day. But the construction of the great 
Tabernacle and its dedication to the cause 
was the climax. Built largely of brick and 
seating 6,000 persons, the big $30,000 edi- 
fice had been carefully designed for its 
noble use. All the details of heating, 
ventilating and seating were noteworthy. 
On the committee of arrangements, also, 
appear some familiar names. Phillips 
Brooks, Russell Sturgis, Jr., then president 
of the Y. M. C. A., Bishop Mallalieu were 
on the finance committee; and on the gen- 
eral committee were Dr. J. L. Withrow, 
now pastor emeritus of Park Street Church, 
Rey. R. R. Meredith, Elbridge Torrey, Rev. 
L. K. Storrs. The street railroad had 
made special provision for transportation 
in a line of cars, labeled “Moody and 
Sankey,” that plied to and from the Taber- 


nacle. The Journal also commends the 
police arrangements for handling the 
throngs. 


Among those prominent in these prelimi- 
naries was one well-known Congregational- 
ist, Rev. D. W. Waldron, then not long 
entered upon his term as city missionary 
which is yet, we hope, far from its ending. 
We well recalls the strenuous provision for 
the campaign in which he took an active 
part throughout, with headquarters at the 
Tabernacle. The whole city was appor- 
tioned by districts to the care of all the 
participating churches. He says that prac- 
tically every household in the city received 
a personal invitation to the meetings. 
Byery method of ingenious advertising was 
used to agitate the cause of evangelism, In 
its issue of Feb. 7, 1877, The Congregation- 
alist had an editorial on the admirable 
application of business methods to the 
campaign. 

Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey were received 
with great acclaim on their arrival in the 
city. The Journal reporter’s impressions 
of the two men are interesting: ‘In per- 
sonal appearance neither of the revivalists 
suggests the pictures of them which are so 
plenty in the newspapers and on the street 
eorners. Neither would be taken for a 
man of particular piety, nor does either 
show in the face any trace of the yearning 
interest for souls which must animate them. 
They look like practical men who enjoy 
life.- Mr. Moody is a stout man—very 
stout—with a round head mounted on a 


‘New England giving 


By George J. Anderson 


thick neck and almost resting on his 
shoulders. A full beard is all that prevents 
his face from being round also. His voice 
is not musical, nor yet disagreeable, but is 
on a high pitch when he begins to preach, 
growing in sharpness as he begins to warm 
up to his subject. His eye twinkles with 
much more than a hint of humor when 
some quaint idea comes to his mind; and 
all in all he is a man who wins one’s good 
will in a little while. Mr. Sankey is a man 
of more angular features and slighter build, 
acute in the expression of his face, almost 
restless in his manner, with a pleasant voice 
when talking and a countenance that lights 
up wonderfully when he speaks or sings.” 

Other notable names appear in the record 
of the campaign participants. John B. 
Gough and Frances W. Willard were ardent 
preachers in behalf of temperance. Joseph 
Cook attracted thousands daily to Tremont 
Temple. In addition, many a clergyman 
and layman of local prominence added his 
share to the programs. Here is a little 
personal, gleaned from an obscure para- 
graph, “Rev. Dr. Smith of Newton Semi- 
nary, author of the well-known hymn, 
My Country, ’Tis of Thee, was present on 
the platform last evening.” 

Though the meetings themselves could 
not be described properly as “simultaneous,” 
the excitement was far-reaching. Daily 
audiences of nearly 7,000 thronged the 
Tabernacle. Group meetings of various 
interests were held: the grocery clerks, the 
furniture dealers, the fish men on the At- 
lantic Avenue waterfront and the press 
representatives, 200 of the latter gathering 
at one time in Park Street Church! In 
the surrounding cities and towns, also, 
union services were conducted by the local 
pastors and volunteer workers. A feature 
called “The New England Christian Con- 
vention” brought together at its first ses- 
sion 38,500 people, representing all New 
Wngland. The current Congregationalist 
declared, “It is a number of years since so 
large, so influential and so useful a gather- 
ing of Christian workers came together.” 

The influence of the meetings seems to 
have thus permeated the whole of New 
Bngland. For instance, in the Journal of 
Feb. 13, only a fortnight or so after the 
opening, is this item: “A large excursion 
party left Lewiston, Me., yesterday morn- 
ing to attend the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings. here are other parties coming from 
Damariscotta, Me., and from Northern Ver- 
mont. On some of the railroads fares have 
been reduced for those desiring to come to 
the meetings.” And another week later is 
this: “An excursion party of over 100 per- 
sons from Marblehead was in the city 
yesterday, attending the Tabernacle meet- 
ings. They came under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. of that place. Parties from 
Worcester and Lynn were expected also. 
A circular has been issued to all parts of 
information as to 
means for reaching Boston and attending 
the meetings. Full arrangements are to be 
made with the railroads in regard to re- 
duced fares.” 

In the vicinity of the central meetings 
sprang up a “Tabernacle bookstore’ and a 
“Tabernacle coffee-room.” That was not 
the day of souvenir post cards, but we read, 
“The venders of photographs of the two 
evangelists are all over the city.” 

Nearly all of the daily lists of requests 
for prayer are concerned with the evils of 


intemperance. Sometimes they were sum- 
marized. thus: “Also, by four wives for 
husbands, sixteen mothers for sons, seven- 
teen sisters for brothers, one brother for a 
brother and twelve friends for friends, all 
under the fearful curse of strong drink.” 
But here and there are other curious items: 
“Wor a minister’s only son, a member of 
Harvard College; for a Sunday school 
where more than half the teachers are blind 
guides; for the conversion of two clergy- 
men; for nineteen backsliders, that they 
may return to the Lord; for a minister’s 
wife addicted to the theater and worldly 
amusements; for the son of a clergyman, 
whose fondness for the Parker House and 
its sociable accompaniments is fast hurry- 
ing him to destruction!” 

The cost of this long, three months’ cam- 
paign was, of course, very great. How- 
ever, the responses were evidently prompt 
and generous; a single offering amounted to 
$21,000 in cash and pledges. In this con- 
nection, the “financial statement” given out 
by Mr. Moody toward the close of the meet- 
ings is interesting: 


Rent of land for the Tabernacle... $2,500 
Entire cost of the building..... 32,000 
(Qh ARGLGRS SaoGdieoediocoulones 1,600 
Advertising, printing and postage... 2,500 
Rent of halls .....:...+- oa ooeC 900 
Running expenses for 14 weeks... 1,200 
Incrdentalsamt-tsvererevere siecel Mencaona> 600 

TARO teallieeMaye eva ves cvarol st sisiin sek ac orel ea: <0 $41,300 


Probably one of the most noticeable 
features of the present Chapman-Alexander 
campaign has been the service rendered by 
the newspapers. The press of 1877, how- 
ever, was evidently not a whit behind. The 
account in this Journal scrap-book is un- 
usually complete and extensive, nearly all 
the sermons and addresses being reproduced 
in full. Concerning the newspaper reports, 
The OCongregationalist said editorially: “One 
thing is now, in particular, noticeable and 
gratifying, the attention paid to the meet- 
ings in progress by the daily papers. The 
Globe, the Advertiser and the Journal pub- 
lish reports of the sermons in full, and 
extended accounts of all the meetings, large 
and small; and the Post, Herald and 
Traveler‘ do the same in greater or less 
degree. More than this, their avowed senti- 
ments are those of cordial approbation and 
hearty sympathy. Some of the editorials 
in these journals would have done credit to 
both the head and the heart of any pro- 
fessedly religious paper in the land.” 

When you read history, of course it is 
all in the hue of your eye whether you look 
at it as “the poor, torn past’ or as “the 
great days done.’ You surely will admit, 
however, 

“Tf we tried 
To sink the past beneath our feet, be sure 
The future would not stand.” 


All of which goes to prove that we owe 
our fathers and mothers just as much as 
we thought we did! 


Women have apparently been advancing 
in the esteem of men in Austria in recent 
years. It used to be no unusual thing to 
see a woman and a cow or a dog pulling 
together a cart or plow. But a man in 
Prague has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for harnessing his wife with 
his dog in a vegetable cart, although she 
pleaded that she liked the job. 
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Phases of Bible Teaching in Boston 


A Note-book Tour among Classes of Varying Types 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, speaking not long 
ago in Boston, declared that “the modern 
Sabbath school is not quite good enough for 
the educated man and not quite bad enough 
for the uneducated.” The last half of his 
phrase is no more than the whip-end of an 
epigram. But he went on to declare that 
should the churches of Boston offer a course 
of instruction in either higher criticism, 
ethics and social betterment, or mere Bib- 
lical theology, equivalent in value to such 
courses offered by an ordinary college, the 
men of the city would flock to such teaching. 

Boston takes herself so seriously that 
within her, if anywhere, must the inquirer 
look to find just such learned instruction as 
the doctor suggests—and he does find it! 
Indeed, a learned school is almost a neces- 
sity, for it has only adults to teach; and 
the pathetic thing among the Protestant 
churches, at least, is the absence of children. 
Several careful countings among the largest 
morning audiences failed to reach beyond 
twelve visible children. There are no family 
pewfulls. 

The favorite doctrine exploited at the pres- 
ent moment is Psychotherapy. The foun- 
tain head of this new school of mental heal- 
ing holds its sessions during the week and in 
the chapel of Emmanuel. Perhaps it was 
the slop and slap of the rain outside, per- 
haps the dim, religious light, the hard and 
primitive benches, but certainly on the night 
when I visited that service before Dr. 


Worcester sat such a group of suffering- 


creatures as formerly gathered around the 
Master. In that gray twilight they sat 
shivering, watching with eager, twitching 
faces the berobed pastor who, out of his 
glow of golden light, administered rather a 
solemn philosophy. It was liturgical, pic- 
turesque and apparently effective. Later on, 
staying us with sandwiches and comforting 
us with cocoa in an upper chamber, the 
doctor seemed more human, less a messenger 
of Hygeia sent straight from heaven. 

In contrast to Emmanuel is the room 
where, of a Friday evening, Mr. Fitch of Mt. 
Vernon Church has been teaching a cheerful 
and yet a profound and sensible doctrine of 
religion and health to an audience whose 
plump and smiling countenances would argue 
not a nerve astray in the crowd. But when 
the seeker after truth comes to the new 
Union Church and facés the fifty young men 
gathered by Mr. Stockdale to study Dr. 
Worcester’s book, studying it, too, with zest, 
he wonders what these vital young fellows 
have to do with nerve diseases. 

So much for the fashionable dogma of the 
day. Three churches have valiantly buckled 
down to the task of teaching a scientific 
Christianity, Old South, Central and Mt. 
Vernon. Here is tested by actual weekly 
practice the fancies for whose following Dr. 
Hall dared predict so much. The result has 
been—well, scarcely all he predicted! Old 
South sets about its task carefully, with five 
senior classes. Last year this church offered 
as scholarly and attractive a course as has 
ever been given in this city, when Professor 
Genung lectured on the early history of the 
Old Testament. For broad common sense, 
profound erudition adapted, without weak- 
ening, to the minds of non-graduates, science 
mingled with a helpful spirituality, these 
lectures wete hard to surpass. This year, 
under Prof. J. R. Taylor of Boston Uni- 
versity, the lectures cover the life and writ- 
ings of St. Paul and are proving wise and 
instructive. Dr. Allen HB. Cross, the assist- 


By James Church Alvord 


ant pastor, is giving to men a series of 
familiar talks and discussions on the value 
to life of different types of religion, taking 
up the various Christian sects and passing 
on to other great religions. Dr. Cross makes 
the hour informal but studious, giving first 
a twenty-minute address and then entering 
freely into a conversation on the subject 
with the class. Rey. W. 8. Archibald, with 
a course on the life of Christ, strives espe- 
cially to attract.college students. 

Central Church does not pretend to hold 
a Sunday school. A religious kindergarten, 
ably planned and carried out, is held during 
the regular hour of service and then comes 
“The School of BHthics and Religion’—if 
that doesn’t satisfy Boston, what could ?— 
It is true that, after the first lecture of 
Prof. G. F. Moore last year, an irreverent 
youth, probably born somewhere in the 
Western wilds, declared, “Well, that’s neither 
ethics nor religion!” As a matter of fact— 
tell it not in Gath, publish it not in: the 
street of Askelon—it wasn’t, it was just a 
“Theo. Sem.’ lecture. The former student 
shut his eyes and was swept at once up the 
height of “Zion’s hill,’ into the midst of the 
buzzing flies, the yells of passing “cads,’”’ the 
seratch of hustling pens. Why, the old, 
familiar name of ‘“Yahway” was sufficient to 
do that! But, as with Old South, the Old 
Testament has been displaced and this year 
Professor Platner of Andover Seminary gave 
a wide and comprehensive view of the his- 
tory of the Christian Church with a special 
look at the American Church in its larger 
aspects, its peculiar struggles, its ultimate 
union and triumph. Upstairs at the same 
hour Rey. Herbert Gallaudet holds a So- 
cratic school of thought-production, striving 
to make the young men and women before 
him think their own way, under his careful 
guidance, through the problems of the place 
of the church in the modern world. Central 
Church carries on also a sort of “home de- 
partment,” a really original and effective 
thing, by which through an elaborate calen- 
dar, the general theme, The Christian Rem- 
edy for Present-Day Conditions, is studied 
in a remarkably well-chosen and widely-re- 
lated set of books. The sermons of the year 
conform to this outline of study. 

Mt. Vernon has so recently obtained an 
assistant pastor that its plans are all at the 
tentative stage. Mr. Tinker has already 
started an adult class for men and women, 
with Jenck’s, “The Social Teachings of 
Jesus,” as a text-book, and the scholars are 
expected to know their lessons and come 
prepared to recite very much as in any 
school. Mr. Bean, a lawyer of the city, has 
also a group of young men around him and 
is leading them through Keedy’s “Bible 
Heroes.” He is soon to take up the life of 
Christ in which he expects to do special 
legal work. 

And what does it all amount to—that is 
the question. Does it prove that the public 
of Boston have long hungered and thirsted 
for scientific criticism of the Bible? that 
Wellhausen alone is sufficient to draw long- 
ing hundreds to the schools of the church? 
These parishes have honestly tried the ex- 
periment, have procured “first-class talent” ; 
professors from the theological seminaries 
and colleges, bright young graduates, clergy- 
men who have made a thorough study of 
their subjects and present it with eloquence 
and fervor, yet none of the classes is ex- 
ceedingly popular, some are noticeably un- 
popular, with men. The only two exclu- 


sively for men are those led by Dr. Cross and 
Mr. Bean. Dr. Cross averages twenty and 
the other decidedly less. A careful compu- 
tation of Dr. Genung’s class, and he was 
distinctly as popular a leader as Boston has 
recently beheld, was convincing—his audi- 
ence was two-thirds women. While in the 
next room Mrs. Capron held forth the gospel, 
not as a scientific object to be probed and 
analyzed, but as a message of God to suffer- 
ing, sinning mortals, and her numbers ex- 
ceeded the Professor’s on three out of the 
four Sundays when count was taken. On 
the fourth, a stormy day, the classes were 
just equal. Mrs. Capron has middle-aged 
and elderly women. At Central the classes 
are both of good size, but here again the 
women. exceed the men by about three to one. 
The same is true at Mt. Vernon. The largest 
class at the three churches is probably that 
of Miss Abbie B. P. Walley, who is “mother 
confessor” to some hundred girl-students and 
conducts her work at Old South along social 
settlement lines. 

An amusing sample of male dislike for 
these learned classes was found at South 
Church, Unitarian, which holds a regular 
noon lectureship on the problems of today. 
When Professor Zueblin of Chicago recently 
discussed the municipal plans of Galveston 
and Des Moines before that applausive audi- 
ence, it held sixteen men and sixty women! 
That, however, was an exceptional Sunday, 
according to the pastor. The fact seems to 
be that either the woman has become more 
intellectual than her companion or that he 
wishes spiritual food, and nothing else, from 
his Sunday school. 

For there are large men’s classes. Mr. 
Stockdale has no trouble in running one, 
though he is the only man in Boston ap- 
parently who can get many masculine ears 
to listen to Dr. Worcester’s teachings. Dr. 
Worcester can’t himself. Last year, with a 
course on the Book of Acts he packed his 
room. Phillips Church of South Boston, 
which, like this ‘Cornerstone Class” at 
Union, lays great stress on the social side, 
has-no difficulty in gathering sixty-five men 
each Sunday to listen to the Bible taught 
in the Northfield style. 

Indeed, Mrs. Capron voiced the soul of 
Boston Congregationalism when, leaning her 
thoughtful mother-face toward her flock, she 
cried, “And so we have unfolded the message 
from God, wrapped up in this morning’s 
morsel of Scripture; let us take it home into 
our lives this week and live by it.” That is 
what the heart of humanity desires—in 
Boston. 


The Panama government, having formally 
protested to the government of the United 
States against the attack of Congressman 
Rainey of Illinois on President Obaldia and 
“the fair name and administration of the 
republic of Panama,” that government is 
informed by Assistant Secretary-of-State 
Bacon that, as to Rainey’s remarks, “the 
President attached so little importance to 
them that he had not even read them until 
your protest came. He has now read them, 
and none of them concerning which he had 
knowledge have any foundation in fact.” 
This is a polite way of nominating Repre- 
sentative Rainey for the Ananias Club. 
We do not suppose even his own constit- 
uents will raise any question as to his fit- 
ness for that membership. 
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PROF. GEORGE A. COE 
The New President of the R. E. A, 


PROF. FRANCIS G, PEABODY 
Retiring President of the R. E. A, 


HENBY F, COPE 
Secretary of the R. EB. A, 


A Vitalizing Force in American Life 
The Large Work of the R. E. A. Mirrored in Its Chicago Convention 


In an increasing measure the members and friends of the Religious Education Association are regarding it as an agency 


through which they are able to express their convictions and share with others their ideals and more and more looking upon the 


organization as an opportunity for service and self-investment. 


Once and forever the suspicion is removed—if it ever existed—that 


the Religious Education Association is a group of autonomously chosen choice spirits engaged in mutually helpful investigation and 


mutually encouraging admiration; that it is truly and deeply a missionary movement, calling for and meriting large sacrifices for 


the sake of the future.—SECRETARY H. F. 


The Convention Briefly Summarized 


States from Massachusetts to Oregon and Okla- 
homa represented in the registered attendants. 

Over forty separate meetings held. 

One hundred and eighteen addresses and papers, 
not one appointee failing to make his contribution. 

Expenses of speakers paid by themselves. 

Addresses by Ambassador Bryce, President Eliot 
and many other prominent men in educational 
and religious circles. 

Nashville selected for the convention of 1910. 


A Picture and an Estimate 


“Through the prophetic vision of the late 
President Harper this Religious Education 
Association has now become a victorious 
reality.” So spoke its youthful-looking and 
capable new president, Prof. George A. Coe 
of Northwestern University at the final 
brilliant session of the three days’ conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. His calm and 
confident words found response in the minds 
of those present who had studied this move- 
ment closely from its start. 

A solid foothold has now been obtained. 
It will still be necessary to explain to the 
-man in the street and to many a man and 
woman in the pews, also, just what those 
ecabalistic initials R. E. A. signify, to tell 
him that they correspond in the field of reli- 
gion to what N. E. A. stands for in the 
realm of education, and if that easy expla- 
nation is not sufficiently illuminating, to tell 
him further that the R. BH. A. seeks to im- 
pregnate all educational agencies with a 


religious aim and spirit and to bring home . 


to organized religion a sense of the im- 
portance of a rational cultivation of the 
moral and spiritual life. 

But the ruling idea of the movement is 
now pretty well embedded in the minds of 
the two thousand persons who believe in it 
enough to pay three dollars a year for 
membership, aud they constitute a fine 
body of missionaries to those still ignorant 
or skeptical. Moreover the internal diffi- 
culties relating to organization and method 
of propaganda, that a new movement in- 
evitably encounters, have been largely over- 
come. The financial problem is no longer 
serious. Beside the powerful impulses con- 
tributed by six noteworthy conventions the 
constant circulation of literature in every 


CoPE. 


form, from the great yolumes containing 
verbatim reports of addresses to attractive 
leaflets has helped to educate the public, 
while of late the tireless activity of Secre- 
tary Cope, who last year held institutes or 


Some Things Done in Six Years 


Two thousand two hundred persons en- 
rolled as members. 

Five conventions held. 

Five large volumes issued. 

Five hundred conferences held at im- 
portant centers. 

A library of 1,200 books on religious 
and moral education assembled at head- 
quarters in Chicago, more than half of 
which have been written since the Asso- 
ciation was started, 142 by members. 

Sixty-five thousand dollars raised for 
the work of the Association, chiefly in 
small sums. 


spoke to individual groups in thirty-two 
different states, has been another factor in 
onward progress. 

So it was a favorable time for the Asso- 
ciation to come back last week to the city 
where it was born. Those who witnessed 
the start could not help contrasting the situa- 
tion now and then. In 1908, when at Dr. 
Harper’s call such a’ splendid body of men 
came together, the air was a little more 
electric than last week. Then some people 
were asking, “Is this an attack on the Sun- 
day school?’”’ or “Is it a move in the inter- 
ests-of the higher criticism?’ The knowl- 
edge that such suspicions were entertained, 
particularly in sections of the Middle West, 
gave a certain edge of expectancy to the 
gathering which was wanting last week. 
But it was reassuring to know that mis- 
understandings of the original purpose have 
now been removed. The Sunday school peo- 
ple, including men and women officially re- 
lated to the International Association, are 
now among the heartiest supporters of the 
R. BE. A., while the bogey that this was a 
covert attempt of latitudinarians to capture 
the citadels of orthodoxy has apparently 
been drowned fathoms deep in the blue 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

How Dr. Harper himself would have re- 


joiced to see this day of allayed suspicions 
and friendly compacts! And how it would 
have delighted that persuasive mediator, the 
late Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, the second 
president of the organization! Fortunately 
enough of the original group who stood close 
to Dr. Harper at the start survive to enter 
into the satisfactions that go with assured 
success. Their courage and faith failed not 
even in the darkest days, and they were 
among the serene and smiling ones last 
week—President Sanders, Prof. Clyde W. 
Votaw, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Professor 
Coe, Secretary Messer of the Chicago Y. M. 
C. A., Dr. W. C. Bitting of St. Louis. 
Chicago itself took the convention some- 
what less seriously than its own automobile 
show and Lincoln celebration, but a good 
representation of its efficient business and 
professional men and its cultured and elab- 
orately gowned women was to be seen in 
the boxes of the stately Thomas Orchestral 
Hall when celebrities like President Eliot, 
Jane Addams and Ambassador Bryce spoke. 
Chicagoans also contributed generously to 
the convention by providing music of a high 
order and varied character for the evening 
meetings and by opening a number of 
churches for the departmental gatherings. 
Jews as well as Christians were on the 
program, and the interdenominational char- 
acter of the work was also pleasantly illus- 
trated by the fact that the president of the 
Association, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, is a 
Unitarian, and that several Hpiscopalian 
clergymen conducted the deyotional exer- 
cises. : 
But persons from a distance constituted 
the bulk of the audiences at the day sessions, 
and they were not all by any means distin- 
guished educators or metropolitan pastors. 
The Association, more than almost any 
other organization, has the active support 
of university men, but it is also steadily 
strengthening its hold upon the rank and 
file of church people. Secretary Cope told 
of the considerable number of ministers in 
small places who belong to the Association, 
some of whom have to pay their modest 
dues of three dollars in installments. I 
found at the convention Congregational pas- 
tors who had come in from different points 
all over the Middle West and a Wisconsin 
home missionary, Vaughn of Dlk Mound, 
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who has done notably good work in the 
field of religious education. Such men as 
these, as well as laymen and women work- 
ers in the Sunday school, are as enthusiastic 
as college presidents over the organization, 
and they look to it more and more for help 
and leadership. 

Few conventions bring together represen- 
tatives of such diverse but kindred interests. 
My seat mate in the top gallery of Festival 
Hall one evening chanced to be the dean 
of the Women’s Department of Oklahoma 
University. Walking through the hotel 


lobby one morning I met in succession a. 


Y. M. C. A. man. from New York, a planter 
of Sunday schools from Atlanta, the presi- 
dent of South Carolina University, a busi- 
ness man from Minneapolis. All had come 
because they want ideas for the Christian 
work they are doing and to correlate it 
with laborers in similar fields. By organiz- 
ing into seventeen departments the Associa- 
tion has banded together interests that nat- 
urally cohere, some of which were never 
before allied and all of which need to be 
ranged around a common center. The 


groups thus modify and serve one another.. 


Theorists and practical people find more or 
less common ground. The fact that all are 
under the same banner fosters a courageous 
and martial spirit. 

The department meetings this year got 
down to specific plans and problems. The 
admirable program, to help prepare which 
Professor Peabody journeyed twice to Chi- 
eago, held participants to definite subjects 
such as ways of bettering dormitory life in 
colleges, the value of Greek letter societies, 
the religious life of the average boy, extra 
Biblical material in the Sunday school, 
moral conditions in high schools, the use of 
poetry and music in religious education. 

From the more than one hundred ad- 
dresses and papers, it is not possible to 
select even for brief mention all of con- 
spicuous excellence. Dr. Peabody's presi- 
dential address on the Social Conscience 
and the Religious Life exhibited his charac- 
teristic balance, sanity and warmth of reli- 
gious feeling. It vindicated the primary im- 
portance of personal faith but interpreted 
sympathetically the present strong drift 
toward social service as not essentially an- 
tagonistic to the cultivation of the worship- 
ful spirit. In treating religious education 
and racial adjustment, Pres. S. C. Mitchell 
of South Carolina justified his reputation 
not only as a competent educator but as a 
progressive Southerner, earnestly seeking a 
fair adjustment of the race issue. President 
Eliot, speaking on the ethics of industrial- 
ism, reiterated his frequently expressed opin- 
jon concerning certain defects in the pro- 
gram of labor unions, and laid down the 
principles which he thought should govern 
both labor and capital. Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson of the University of Chicago 
made a robust and inspiring deliverance on 
the enlistment of men in social tasks com- 
mensurate with their strength and ambition; 
while Jane Addams, Chicago’s uncrowned 
queen, spoke of the reaction of modern life 
upon religious development. Ambassador 
Bryce, with his English accent and his 
saintly face, is worth hearing as well as 
seeing. He went on record as indorsing, not 
only ethical education, but the buttressing 
of it with the principles of religion. 

At the departmental sessions, paper after 
paper, address after address dealt with sub- 
jects of peculiar interest to members of 
those sections, and there was often spirited 
debate. I dropped into the meeting of pas- 
tors just after Bishop McDowell had made 
a fine address on the moral influence of the 
ehurch. It evidently acted as a goad, for 
there was hardly time to hear the men from 
city and country alike who wanted to get 
or contribute light on the problems raised. 
Some strong words were spoken concerning 
the wickedness of over churching communi- 
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ties and the constant rivalry that arises. 
Phases of the Emmanuel movement were set 
forth by Rev. Herman Page, D.D., of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church and Dr. McElveen 
of Evanston. Some of the most valuable 
papers of the different departments were in 
the form of reports covering a wide area of 
actual conditions and activities. 

The resolutions expressed the indorsement 
by the Louisville Convention of the Sunday 
School Association of graded lessons, and 
urged the study in young people’s societies 
and in the Sunday schools of the funda- 
mental principles of social justice. Grate- 
ful allusion was made to the late Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee as’ one of the warm 
friends of the Association from its birth. 
An invitation from Nashville churches, ac- 
companied by a guarantee of $1,000, to hold 
a convention there next year was accepted. 

One who attended the meetings fresh 
from the stirring revival campaign in Bos- 
ton could not but mark the contrast in mat- 
ter and methods. Neither movement can say 
to the other, “I have no need of thee.” The 
one aims at instantaneous effects, the other 
at the slow but continuous and intelligent 
cultivation of the religious nature. If the 
revival makes more immediate impression 
the culture process in line with all the edu- 
cational influences of our time looks toward 
the molding of the perfect man. Perhaps, 
as Professor Peabody said, concerning wor- 
ship and service, the revival and the school 
are but opposite sides of the same great 
movement. 

He AB: 


Three Prophetic Addresses 


In Sinai Temple, whose pulpit the bril- 
liant Rabbi Hirsch makes a throne of elo- 
quence, the Association held its first morn- 
ing meeting. There is little in the external 
appearance of the spacious auditorium to 
distinguish this place of worship of the pro- 


gressive Jews from the Christian churches’ 


in the vicinity where other meetings were 
held, and there was no sense of being in a 
strange place to either speakers or, auditors. 
The opening worship of psalm and hymn 
and prayer by Dr. Jackson of the University 
Baptist Church revealed how large is the 
common ground between Jew and Gentile. 
One noted the manifest interest and ap- 
proval of the Jews scattered here and there 
in the audience. Rabbi Hirsch not long ago 
from that pulpit advocated intermarriage 
between Jews and Christians, 

The papers of the morning were a survey 
of the wide field of religious education. The 
first by Prof. George Albert Coe of North- 
western University amply justified the 
choice of the Association in making him the 
successor of Professor Peabody in the office 
of president. “To us has come,” he said in 
opening the discussion, ‘a call to reconstruct 
all education with reference to moral effi- 
ciency.” He went on to show in detail how 
moral instruction had entered into the pro- 
gram of modern education in the public 
schools of the United States, England, Rus- 
sia, Italy and France. There is a world- 
wide tendency to free public education from 
ecclesiastical contro] and at the same time 
to accentuate moral discipline. In the 
United States the old ideal of training for 
citizenship is being supplanted by the more 
inclusive aim of training for life. The re- 
cent emphasis on help to get a living is 
really a_part of learning how to live. We 
are learning that industry and commerce are 
“moral callings to be prepared for by moral 
training.’ Sunday schools are becoming 
more educational, as seen in the rapid spread 
of the graded lessons, and more effectively 
religious. What in the beginning of the 
Association was looked upon as the ambition 
of a few restless spirits has become a na- 
tional anxiety. 

Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard Uni- 
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versity carried the discussion of the general 
theme into the newly: awakened Orient. 
With high appreciation of the excellencies 
of the religious education of the order pass- 
ing away, he showed how unrelated it is to 
modern science. The education of the West, 
carried to the Orient by Christian mission- 
aries, is taking possession of the Orient 
where the conquests of the Christian reli- 
gion seem slight. But Christianity is the 
only faith which has demonstrated an abil- 
ity to adapt itself to modern learning, and 
Lord Cromer from his observation in Europe 
says that such adaptation is impossible to 
Mohammedanism. Such a verdict may be 
an extreme view. But this, at least, is be- 
yond controversy. Christianity is the might- 
jest reforming agency in the world, while it 
confers the peace of God on those who must 
live in a world not yet made perfect. 

To President King of Oberlin was as- 
signed the theme The Future of Religious 
Education. He gave a picture of the mod- 
ern world and showed the need of a higher 
degree of morality. The very complexity 
and strain of modern life demands greater 
simplicity. The bigness of modern tasks 
compel increase of virtue. Modern progress. 
is not all on the material side. Education 
has kept pace with advance in science and 
physical abundance. J. H. C. 


Three Observations of a Sunday 
School Man 


As has usually been the case, the Sunday 
school department of the Religious Hduca- 
tion Association meeting was the one in 
which there was the greatest interest, and 
its meetings this year exceeded in practical 
value any that have gone before them. 

Three things struck the members of this 
department as particularly interesting. First, 
the tone of all the addresses and discussions 
was far more optimistic than formerly. The 
sarcastic criticism of the Sunday school by 
educators who do not attend Sunday school 
had entirely disappeared, and in its place 
were reports by the score of the work of 
educators who are in the Sunday school 
with all their hearts. The annual sufvey of 
progress by Richard Morse Hodge of Colum- 
bia University, owing to the fact that he 
was not asked to prepare it until a short 
time before date of the convention, con- 
tained perhaps more prophecy than history, 
but Dr. Hodge more than once brought out 
the fact that the Sunday school problem had 
got to be solved by Sunday school workers. 
In speaking of the desirability of having 
the theological seminaries prepare their stu- 
dents for leadership in religious education 
he made one of his strongest points, namely, 
that it cannot be done by providing lectures 
on Sunday school work. The seminary that 
wants to turn out competent Sunday school 
pastors must have its own model Sunday_ 
school where the work is actually being 
done, where it is free to try experiments, to 
introduce all that is best in the way of 
method even at some expense. In short, the 
seminary must do exactly what our state 
normal schools do—have the lectures and in- 
struction go hand in hand with actual and 
constant practice in the model school. 

The second noteworthy thing—also in 
contrast with some former meetings—was 
the evidence of mutual understanding and 
respect between the Religious Education As- 
sociation and the ‘International Sunday 
School Association. The latter is now 
largely represented in the membership of 
the R. E. A. It was commended in the 
highest terms for its organizing work, and its 
new courses of graded lessons were indorsed 
with real cordiality by individual speakers— 
including some of the leaders in religious 
education in America—and by formal reso- 
lution. This mutual understanding and co- 
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The George and Martha 


BY HATTIE VOSE HALL 


We fellows have to declaim in school. 
You have to learn your pieces by heart, and 
all the girls have to do is just to read an 
easy piece of poetry like “Seven Times One.” 
But our pieces: are the most interesting. 
We like Patrick Henry’s speech and the 
“Sink or Swim” one; and one time, five of 
the fellows learned Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address” for the same day—on purpose, 0’ 
course—and by the time the fifth fellow got 
up and began, ‘“‘Fourscore and seven years 
ago,” everybody laughed, and that started 
him and he couldn’t finish, and teacher kept 
all five boys after school and they lost their 
recesses for a week—glad I wasn’t one of 
em. But I think the greatest speech is 
“Webster’s Reply to Hayne.” I've learned 
the best part of it, and ‘Gene says when 
I vet to “that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable,” I 
fairly roar. I don’t care, it’s worth it. 

Well, we were going to have what teacher 
calls a “Speaking Exercise,” to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, the Friday before 
it; but Cicely Roberts had diphtheria and 
our building had to be fumigated, and they 
decided not to have school again till Wednes- 
day and no special exercises at all. I didn’t 
mind losing the exercises, for the snow- 
balling was great, and we'd got two fine 
forts up in Halliday’s Field, and we’d 
planned a great battle for Friday—I was 
captain of one side, and Tom Allison of the 
other. But it did seem a pity to give up 
the tableaux. 

Miss Ellis, Stevie’s teacher, had planned 
for some fine ones in her grade, and ’Gene 
and Hal’s room had learned some new songs ; 
and though we were going to have just 
speaking in our room, Winifred Cary was 
going to bring a sampler that her great- 
grandmother did, which was a picture, out- 
lined in cross-stitch, of George Washington 
in a Continental uniform, and Martha 
Washington with a cap on, and a little 
shawl over her shoulders. And then Tom 
had learned “Yankee Doodle” on the piccolo, 
for us to march out by. I don’t care much 
for the piccolo, it makes your ears feel so 
queer, but none of the other fellows can 
play it, and it don’t do any harm once a 
year. So Wednesday night everybody was 
disappointed, ’specially the ones who were 
going to be in the tableaux. 

We fellows all go to the same building; 
even Babe’s kindergarten is in Room 1, on 
the first floor. Stevie felt terribly. He was 
going to be “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” and they were going to have a truly 
boat. 

“Seems to me she needn’t have had 
diphtheria just now,” said Stevie, at the 
supper table, 

“Well, you don’t ’spose Cicely wanted to 
have it, do you?’ said ’Gene. 

“TI think she could have had the mumps,” 
said Stevie, “they’re going round, and you 
don’t fumigate for them.” 

“T fink so, too,” said Babe, who always 
thinks just the way Stevie does; “the mumps 
or the chickenpox, that don’t hurt a bit.” 

“Mamma’d just got that blue and yellow 
suit fixed for me,” said Stevie, “and the long 
cloak, and we’d borrowed Helen Allison’s 
three-cornered hat and’— 

“Yes,”’ interrupted Babe, “and I was go- 
ing to wave six little flags, free in each 
hand!” 

“T wouldn’t care much,” said ’Gene, “only 
the second soprano in that three-part song 
was hard, and we spent so much time re- 
hearsing for nothing.” 
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For the Children 


Papa began to laugh. “Well, this is a 
doleful chorus,” he said. “Can’t we help 
the boys out of this, Sweetheart?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mamma. “Yes, I think 
we can, if they are willing to work.” 

“Oh, how, Mamma?” asked Hal. 

“Of course, I can’t ask all who were to 
take part in the program at school here for 
Friday afternoon,” she said. “But you may 
ask three from each of your grades, includ- 
ing yourselves, to prepare the entertainment 
and I’ll ask the audience and provide re- 
freshments.” 

We shouted, and Laurence upset his glass 
of milk, he was so excited. 

Mamma told us perhaps Miss Isabel, 
Archie’s aunt, would help us, and we could 
have it in the big playroom, on the third 
floor—we have a little stage and curtain 
we can use there. We had to have some 
girls, and we took Winifred Cary from my 
grade and Mary Anderson from ’Gene’s and 
Hal’s, and Helen Allison from Stevie’s, and 
*Liza and ’Lizabeth Stanley, those little rosy- 
cheeked twins, from the kindergarten. Well, 
we had to work fast. 

“What we going to call it? All parties 
have to have a name,” said ’Gene. 

“Call it a George Washington party,’ I 
said. 

“TJ think it’s just as much a Martha 
Washington party,’ said Winifred. 

She was going to be Martha Washington 
in one of the tableaux, and wear a silk dress 
with a long train and a cap, and do her 
hair up and powder it. It’s red, like mine, 
and I guess she’d just as soon have it white 
all the time. I’m sure I would. Tom 
Allison says he likes hair with some color 
to it; his is sort of mouse color; but I guess 
he wouldn’t want to swap. 

Well, we decided we'd call it for both, a 
“George and Martha’ party. We weren’t 
going to begin till five o’clock, because 
tableaux are so much prettier lighted up. 
At dinner ’Gene said: 

“T guess Tom Allison’s mother won't 
know him this afternoon, with his hair all 
powdered, as General Greene.” We were 
going to have the tableau of “Washington’s 
Farewell to His Generals,” like the picture. 

“JT don’t expect Mrs. Allison,’’ said 
Mamma, “we haven’t asked any grown 
people.” 
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“What! Just children?” said ’Gene. 

“Did you ask Archie Hunt and Joe 
Merrill and Billy?’ said Hal. 

“Papa suggested the guests,’ said Mamma, 
‘it’s a secret.” 

I was stage manager, and Tom was assist- 
ant, and Miss Isabel helped the girls and 
all of us: We'd been so busy we hadn’t 
thought much about the audience, and 
when the curtain went up at five o’clock 
we were so surprised to see the room all 
filled up with boys and girls we didn’t know! 
The girls all had their hair short, and wore 
brown checked dresses, and the boys all 
were dressed alike, too, except those in the 
front row. One of those boys had on a suit 
that used to be Stevie’s, a blue one, with a 
red anchor in the shield. ‘Why, that’s the 
little almshouse boy Mamma sent my suit 
to!’’said Stevie to me. And it was, and so 
were the others on the front seat. The rest 
were from the Children’s Home, and the 
matron came and two nurses. There was 
one little fellow that was just almost as 
broad as he was long, and he had the 
roundest face and big blue eyes, and he kept 
his mouth open all the time, smiling, and 
he didn’t have a very little mouth, either; 
made me think of the Cheshire Cat in “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

I announced the different things. We had 
“Scenes from Washington’s Life,’ and be- 
tween those we had reading and songs. The 
seene of “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware” was about the best. Stevie stood up 
in a boat, a pasteboard one Tom made, and 
we had shawls all rumpled up underneath it 
for waves and real oars, and us fellows held 
them the way you do to “feather,” so the 
inside ones would show too. Stevie stood 
on a box, so’s to look tall—I guess Wash- 
ington must have been about seven feet 
high, all his pictures look that way—and 
had his arms folded, and his hair powdered, 
and he stood just as still, and we sat just 
as still, and Tom played “Yankee Doodle” 
on the piccolo behind the scenes. He 
wanted to get it in somewhere, and we let 
him. 

Babe was “Washington in Childhood,” 
sitting on my big rocking-horse. He wore 
Helen’s hat in that scene, and he would 
have his hair powdered, just ’cause Stevie 
did, but I don’t believe children used to. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


The Cactus Blossom 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


Have you ever seen a cactus? How 
stiff and ungainly it looks, with great 
thick leaves, which can neither sway 
gracefully nor rustle with sweet music! 


Often, too, it has thorns, many and 
sharp, and is the least attractive of 
plants. But a lover of flowers takes a 


- cactus, gives it sunshine, and water, and 


tender care. At last she makes the 
cactus blossom, and how beautiful its 
flowers! Few plants produce blooms 


with richer coloring, with more of glory 
in them. I have seen their clumsy stalks 
and leaves simply covered with splendid 
flowers. 

Now it is a fine thing to make a 
cactus blossom, to bring smiles on a 
gloomy, cross face. It is easy enough to 
make some people smile and laugh, for 
they are all ready to do it for the slight- 
est reason. Some others, however, are 


unhappy, cross, or depressed. Their 
faces have as little charm about them 
as a thorny cactus. When you meet 
one of those comes your chance to make 
a cactus blossom. See if you can say 
some bright, cheery word, or do some 
pleasing deed that will bring a smile to 


that face. If you can, then you have 
made a cactus blossom. It is very hard, 
sometimes you must try often and 
thoughtfully, but it is worth while. 


This you must not speak of, but keep 
it in your heart, because it might hurt 
others’ feelings if they knew that you 
thought of them as cactus plants. Never- 
theless, if you see a child crying, try to 
make it laugh; if a man looks glum, 
make him smile; if a woman is cross, 
make her look happy; if a young person 
is out of sorts, start her singing. Make 
the eactus blossom. 
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Winifred made a cute Martha Washington, 
a iableau all by herself, holding the 
sampler. And she said if we had “George 
in Youth,” we ought to have “Martha in 
Youth,” too; so we fixed up ‘Lizabeth 
Stanley—she’s the prettiest twin—and 
powdered her curls. But when we got her 
ready, she wouldn’t go on without ‘Liza, 
and we didn’t know what to do. We 
hadn’t anything to dress ‘Liza in, so Miss 
Isabel said, “Let her go just as she is.” 
“But what can we call it?” I said. 
“Martha wasn’t twins!” 
“Don’t announce it,” said Miss Isabel. 
So we stood ‘em side of Mamma’s little 
flax wheel, that b’longed to Great-grand- 
mother Prentiss, and they looked real 
cunning with their arms ‘round each other. 
Then we had “Washington's Farewell to 
His Generals,” and the last tableau was 


The 


A Prayer 


Higher, purer, 

Deeper, surer, 
Be my thought, O Christ, of Thee! 
Break the narrow bonds that limit 
All my earth-born, sin-bound spirit 
To the breadth of Thy divine! 
Not my thought, but Thy creation, 
Be the image, purely Thine; 
Deep within my spirit’s shrine 
Make the secret revelation; 
Reproduce Thy life in mine. 


Truer, clearer, 

Lovelier, dearer, 
Be my thought, O Christ, of Thee! 
Not my earthly, crude conception, 
But the holy, true reception 
Of Thy Spirit’s teaching high! 
May He heighten, clear, enlighten, 
Every thought intensify! 
So Thy lovely image brighten, 
Till I Thee transfigured see! 
Oh, reveal Thy life in me! 

—Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 


The Shopping Habit 

A recent writer in Chambers’s Journal, 
deploring the depopulation of the rural 
districts, names among “the artificialities 
of life which have taken so firm a hold on 
the imagination that a continuous residence 
in the country seems insufferable” the dis- 
plays in the shop windows. One notes the 
same conditions here, and notes them with 
special regret where better things might 
have been looked for—among the well-to-do 
and intelligent. Women within street-car 
distance rush into the city, day after day, 
on the slightest provocation, often for pur- 
chases that might have been made to as 
good advantage and more comfortably at 
some small local store. The thrifty prac- 
tice of saving up errands and disposing of 
an accumulation at once seems to be falling 
wholly into disuse. “I haven’t been in 
shopping for nearly two weeks,” a woman 
will say, with the air of one challenging 
sympathy for a triumph of abstinence. 
Shopping is becoming a habit, and like other 
habits it grows on its victims. The rising 
generation is showing its effects. College 
girls on visits expect to be taken to see, not 
the Hbraries and art galleries and public 
buildings and historic sites and natural 
features which make the real glory of a city, 
but its department stores. The supercilious- 
ness which city youth betrays for its country 
contemporaries is really based, when one 
analyzes it, mostly on superior shopping 
facilities. No doubt the city offers some 
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the whole of us, all standing around the 
stage. Tom had a big flag all rigged to 
fall in the center, from up above, you know, 
and we were all going to sing the “Star 
Spangled Banner’? and he was going to let 
her down when we got to the right place 
in the song. Then we were going to have 
some red fire. I wanted it with all the 
tableaux, it’s so pretty, but it’s so choky 
Mamma wouldn’t let us, extept for the last 
scene, when we could all get out of it before 
it set any of the whooping-cough children 
going. So they began to sing, and I set 
the red fire, and when they got to, “’Tis the 
star-spangled banner,” every one pointed up 
towards the flag. e 

Then we all went down to the dining- 
room. We had little bits of biscuits, and 
milk to drink, and every child had a little 
cake with pink frosting and a tiny flag 


unique opportunities for culture and devel- 
opment. But the time which might be 
spent in taking advantage of them is being 
trifled away, and the taste which turns 
from books, music, needlework, conversation 
—or even an occasional hour of tranquil 
solitude—to find its gratification in loitering 
along crowded counters is growing poor and 
cheap. 


Entertaining His Son 


BY HELENA H. THOMAS 


A certain lawyer who had previously been 
So preoccupied that he had held his children 
somewhat at arm’s length, found that his 
only son was getting beyond the control of 
his mother and, fearing that if longer de- 
ferred counsel would be too late, he resolved 
to “get acquainted” with his own boy, aged 
fifteen, by taking him as a traveling com- 
panion on a business trip. He did not treat 
him as a boy to be watched, however, but as 
the wise man afterward said, in the hearing 
of the writer: 

“I treated him as an honored guest, and 
I was surprised, as the habitual restraint 
wore off, to find how many good points my 
own son had and how companionable he 
could be withal. After we had been together 
almost constantly for days, I was surprised 
as well to feel the years slipping away from 
me and to find myself living over my half- 
forgotten boyhood. 

“T had not premeditated reaching the heart 
of my boy by that means,” continued the 
man, who was well along in years before he 
had a child and who had grown gray as a 
jurist, “but my confidence had that effect; 
for after I had told of the pranks of my 
youth and how I had once narrowly escaped 
being led into what would have ruined my 
character, my son, who had listened with 
incredulity as well as relief written on his 
face, cried, 

““Q Dad, I’m so glad, so glad you haven’t 
forgotten how boys feel and what they have 
to fight against, for now you’ll understand!’ 

“Then freely, as if talking to a chum, my 
boy told me of his own temptations and how 
they had nearly mastered him, because, feel- 
ing that his mother could not see from the 
viewpoint of a boy, he would not confide in 
her. And judging that my youth had been 
faultless, he had naturally come to the con- 
clusion that I could have no sympathy with 
his fight against harmful temptations. 

““But,’ cried my boy, as he looked me full 
in the face, after bringing to view what had 
been a heartbreak to bear alone, ‘I feel as 
if I can face anything now, seeing I know 
you didn’t always walk chalk. But say, why 
didn’t you tell me sooner, Dad? For it 
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stuck in the middle. Afterwards, Papa told 
us about Washington and how Betsy Ross 
made the first flag, with just a few stars, 
and how we'd been having more and more 
states, and more and more stars, till now 
there are forty-six. And Stevie says, “I 
s’pose if there hadn’t been any Washington 
there wouldn’t have been any free country, 
and we'd have an Nnglish king now, ’stead 
of President Roosevelt.” But ’Gene said he 
guessed John Hancock and Samuel Adams 
and Patrick Henry wouldn’t have b’longed 
to a king forever. 

Winifred Cary let me carry her bundle 
home for her; she brought lots of things. 
She says she thinks Martha Washington 
had as much to do with giving this country 
a good start as her husband did—she and 
Abigail Adams and Dolly Madison and 
some other men’s wives; and I think likely. 


Home and Its Outlook 


would have saved me more than one fall- 
down if I could have made a clean breast of 
everything.’ 

“That was five years ago,” added the 
lawyer, with glistening eyes, “and never 
since that day has the boy given his parents 
an anxious hour. For no matter how press- 
ing have been legal duties, I have always 
taken time to strengthen the growing con- 
fidence on the part of my son. Consequently, 
he comes to me fearlessly, knowing that 
sympathy as well as counsel awaits him 
under all conditions.” ‘ 

The conversation then turned to lack of 
confidence between fathers and sons in gen- 
eral, but nothing said along that line was so 
close to the point as the further remarks of 
the learned man: 

“T should be slow to condemn in others 
what I was so long guilty of myself, but I 
am firm in the belief that had I not won the 
confidence of my son just in the nick of 
time, he would soon have drifted beyond my 
influence. So experience has convinced me 
that fathers make a graye mistake in giving 
their sons to understand that perfection is 
expected of them, or that ‘like as a father 
pitieth his children’ does not apply to this 
age, 


The Widening Way 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


A woman whose life had broadened from 
an obscure girlhood to large usefulness and 
honor, was once asked how she had made 
room for all the varied activities of her 
career. : 

She thought a moment, then answered 
simply, “I have found all the room I needed 
by just getting out of my own way.” 

That was all; but the more one thinks 
about it the more illuminating the suggestion 
becomes. The reason most lives are crowded 
is that the “I” is in its own way. This 
woman, for example, had no personal am- 
bitions. Apparently she struggled neither to 
be admired, nor socially prominent, nor eyen 
successful. She spent no time in working 
toward any of these ends. 

Consider how much that cleared out of her 
life. There are women who spend hours 
each week in beauty-doctoring and dress and 
straining after style. Others make room for 
endless calls and teas and social effort. 
Some women are trying every year, with 
might and main, to do something that will 
bring them to the top and make success. 
This woman had all those hours at her sery- 
ice for more important things, and at the 
same time she was pleasant looking and pre- 
sentable enough, thoroughly liked and an 
undoubted success. Getting out of her own 


ig! 
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way worked to a charm in widening her life 
and yet not overcrowding it. 

A normal life, holding only those things 
that belong to it rightly, can never be choked 
or crowded. It is the abnormal, that which 
does not rightly belong to us, that which we 
are grasping after with effort, which clutters 
up existence and strangles our chances of 
width. To believe this is to begin to get 
out of one’s own way. The necessity of rush 
is only a fancied necessity. It is the off- 
spring of ambition and worry, for the most 
part. The vital, necessary things in life are 
few. They are usually within the power of 
steady, quiet, unharried accomplishment, 
with a margin of well-earned leisure. 

The mother of a family, if she is not try- 
ing to entertain or dress beyond her means, 
keep an unnecessarily spotless house, provide 
too rich’ a table, push her boys and girls into 
fashionable circles or indulge them in useless 
ways and laziness, need not be driven be- 
yond her strength. Often a mother breaks 
down solely because she sets a family stand- 
ard that neither her husband nor her chil- 
dren demand, and that is beyond the normal 
family resources. Doctors who treat nervous 
breakdowns know how frequently this is the 
case, and how impossible it is to cure or 
even relieve the harassed victim of her own 
restless worries. 

When all but the essential is dropped out 
there is room left in plenty. Life may even 
seem bare. But this is where the resolve to 
get out of one’s own way comes in again. 
To get rid of personal ambitions and striv- 
ings is only half the widening process. To 
get rid of self is the next step. The world 
is only narrow to a woman when she regards 
it as conditioned by her own desires. A 
world out of which she does not get what 
she wants is necessarily narrow, whether 
crowded or bare. But a world conditioned 
from without—by all mankind, by the eternal 
purposes of its Maker, cannot be narrow. 
Bach step out of self toward life as a whole 
is a forward, outward movement into freer 
space. Each interest in the community is 
a thing that makes room for itself in a wid- 
ening lot. 

A woman whose youth had been that of 
an indulged beauty, married a man of prom- 
inence in the community and found her days 
crowded with gayety and restless activity. 
But the home peace was neglected. The 
young husband became dissipated and died 
a drunkard. The widow, facing life’s real- 


- ities for the first time, faced them bravely 


and wisely. She began life all over again, 
leaving herself out, working toward the best 
for her children and for others. 

Today she is a woman whose face speaks 
of peace and power. Her home is restful, 
her children simply trained but thoroughly 
well-bred. The town is grateful to her for 


- more than one good work for, though her 


means are small, she has won others to aid 
in whatever she undertakes. Where life was 
restless and crowded, it is now roomy and 
widening toward a larger, sweeter influence 
every year. Her friends wonder that she has 
time for everything. But her secret is sim- 
ple. She has made room by eliminating her- 
self from her scheme of life. 

Many another woman needs to make the 
same right-about-face. Each single human 
life is so small that nothing merely personal 
ean be of the first importance. It is not in 
the least worth while, for example, to fuss 
over doilies and centerpieces and lingerie 
waists and embroidered underwear and en- 
tertainments and ball gowns, in order to 
rival one’s neighbors. The world is too 
large for that, life is too short and home too 
precious. If family joy depends en such 
things, it lives in a poor atmosphere and 
needs change of air. There are books and 
flowers and people outside who need love 
and help and a road from every door to God 
in his world. Make room by elearing out 
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the temporary, the restless, the personal and 
the wider glories will begin to shine in. 
Peace will enter and find place to dwell with 
strength. 


A Collect for Club Women 
and Church Workers 


A prayer offered at the opening of a 
woman’s club*meeting at Saginaw, Mich., is 
published in the January Delineator. It is 
worth passing on: 


“Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be 
large in thought, in word, in deed. 

“Let us be done with fault-finding and 
leave off self-seeking. 

“May we put away all pretense and meet 
each other face to face, without self-pity and 
without prejudice. 

“May we be never hasty in judgment and 
always generous. 

“Teach us to put into action our better 
impulses, straightforward and unafraid. 

“Let us take time for all things; make us 
grow calm, serene, gentle. 

“Grant that we may realize it is the little 
things that create differences; that in the 
big things of life we are as one. 

“And may we strive to touch and to know 
the great common woman’s heart of us all, 
and O Lord God, let us not forget to be 
kind.” 


An Engine House Dog 


Rags is the famous dog of Engine Com- 
pany No. 72. She was found in quarters on 
the return of the company from a fire on 
Jan. 4, 1905. It was a terrible night and a 
heavy snowstorm raged. One of the firemen 
heard the pup crying, and found her in the 
drawer of the house watch-desk, covered 
with a ragged coat. So she was promptly 
christened “Rags.” 

No one ever knew who put the dog in the 
drawer of the desk. Certainly she could not 
have got there herself, for she was only 
three weeks old and not able to walk. She 
was too young to drink milk out of a 
saucer, so the fireman who found her went 
to a drugstore and bought a baby’s milk- 
bottle. After a good deal of coaxing, Rags 
was induced to take to the nipple and to get 
her nourishment in that way. Just then a 
new alarm rang in. Rags was placed back 
in the desk, and when the men returned the 


_next morning at eight o’clock Rags was fast 


asleep, with the empty milk-bettle beside her. 
For the next three weeks the desk drawer 
was the only place in which she would go to 
sleep. 

Now she sleeps in the stall of Jim, the 
engine horse, and they are fast friends. If 
Rags doesn’t go out of the stall when the 
alarm rings, Jim will take her up by the 
back of the neck and run to the pole with 
her. When visitors come to the house and 
give the horses sugar, Rags will seize hold 
of them by their clothing, and so present 
Jim’s claims to the first and biggest lump. 
Should the horse drop the sugar, Rags will 
retrieve the lump, bring it to Jim in his 
stall, and place it so that he can reach it. 

Rags has a long line of houses on her list, 
on Twelfth Street, where she can go at any 
time for her meals. She does not attend 
fires, but stays in the house, on the desk, 
until the company returns, and she will 
allow no one to enter unless he is in a 
uniform of some kind. The telegraph boys 
in the neighborhood found this out, and when 
the company rolls out they go in to see Rags,’ 
who thinks they must be all right because 
they wear a uniform.—From Fire-Fighters 
and Their Pets, by Alfred M. Downes. 


Who has no inward beauty none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful. 
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Closet and Altar 


TESTS OF HOLINESS| 


Who shall dwell in Thy holy mill? He 
that walketh uprightly, and worketh right- 
eousness and speaketh truth in his heart. 
He that slandereth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his friend. 


A saint is a sinful man who has set holi- 
ness before him: complete and perfect and 
absolute holiness.—Alezander Whyte. 


If we wish to be sure of the quality of 
our goodness, let us test it on the secular 
side of life, rather than by its professional 
and ecclesiastical implications. When we 
recall the reverential manner in which we 
handle the holy book, let us be sure of the 
integrity of our business books; when we 
complacently reflect upon the orthodoxy of 
our creed, let us examine ourselves as to 
how far we keep faith with men; when we 
remember our devout behavior in God’s 
house, let us give a thought about our con- 
duct in our town; and when we flatteringly 
estimate ourselves in our Sunday clothes, let 
us inquire as to how our neighbors reckon 
us up in our shirt sleeves—W. L. Watkin- 
son. 


No rush to battle atones for sin in the 
tent.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


What is this that stirs within, 
Loving goodness, hating sin, 
Always craving to be blest, 
Finding here below no rest? 


Naught that charms the ear or eye 
Can its hunger satisfy ; 

Active, restless, it would pierce 
Through the outward universe. 


What is it? and whither? whence? 
This unsleeping, secret sense, 
Longing for its rest and food 

In some hidden, untried good? 


"Tis the soul! Mysterious name! 
Him it seeks from whom it came; 
It would, Mighty God, like Thee, 
Holy, holy, holy be! 

—William Henry Furness. 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is right and 
part with him when he goes wrong.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


No man can become a saint in his sleep; 
and to fulfill the condition required demands 
a certain amount of prayer and meditation 
and time, just as improvement in any direc- 
tion, bodily or mental, requires preparation 
and care.—Henry Drummond. 


O Thou who art the Lord of all 
our days, be near to us in the strife 
of life! Keep alive and strengthen in 
us all that is simple, and good, and 
true. Suffer us not to be patient with 
anything in our life that is weak and 
wicked. Let us be more glad of any 
victory we may win over ourselves 
than of any good fortune that may 
come to us. Let us be more sorry for 
the evil that we ourselves do, than for 
the evil that is done to us. Prepare 
us for our daily duty and care; and 
whether we live with many eyes upon 
us, ot seen only by the few who love 
us, may ours ever be the spirit that 
trusts in Thy goodness and seeks only 
to do Thy will. Amen. 


‘ 


The teaching staff of the academy, spring of 1908. 
at right 


Mr. Kung at left, Mr. and Mrs. Corbin 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Mr. Corbin Writes Again 


Mr. Corbin has sent me pictures of his 
school faculty, including himself and Mrs. 
Corbin and several of his school boys. I 
include this time the one of the grammar 
school, with Miss Annie Corbin, under her 
Merry Widow hat, as mascot. 

Next time we are hoping to have pictures 
of the children’s hospital in Taiku. I have 
thought some of you, who have enjoyed Mr. 
Corbin’s delightful letters, would like to help 
take care of a bed there. When you do send 
in your money, old and young, Mr. Corbin 
and I have worked out the most unique cer- 
tificate for Club members that you ever saw. 
It is all Chinese. 


TAIKU, SHANSI, CHINA. 
Dear Dr. Forbush: The page of ‘“limer- 
icks” in one of the October numbers of The 
Congregationalist reminded me of some geo- 
graphical specimens that appeared in our 
mission a couple of years ago. Here are two 
of them: 


“In the funny old town of Taiku 
A schoolboy was ‘baying’ his ‘shoo.’ 
He stammered and stumbled, 
Till the schoolmaster grumbled, 
‘Look out, or I'll thrash till you “koo”’! ” 


You will need a key to that one. Taiku 
should be pronounced as if written Ty-goo. 
A “shoo” is a book in North China, and to 
“bay” the ‘“‘shoo’ is to repeat its contents 
aloud from memory. What the schoolmaster 
threatened was to thrash the boy till he 
cried, for “koo’”’ means to cry. 

The next one should give encouragement 
to the members of anti-footbinding societies. 


“A lady of old Fen-chou-foo 

Picked her teeth with the tip of her shoe. 
But now she’s reforming, 
(No longer deforming), 

And changing the style of that shoe.” 


Some Boys Who Do Not “ Bay ”’ Their “ Shoos ” 


In the modern schools the practice of re- 
peating books aloud from memory has been 
discontinued. We believe that Chinese boys 
and girls should train something beside their 
memories. So in our Oberlin Memorial 
Academy in Taiku, though the boys them- 


selves sometimes study aloud from choice, , 


the memoriter method of recitation in the 
classrooms has been laid aside for more 
sensible and reasonable ways. 

How we wish -you could know these Acad- 
emy boys! They are bright, manly fellows, 
quite equal in ability to lads of the same 
age in American schools. Yesterday I had 


the task of judging in a map-drawing con- 
test which the teacher of the class in Acts, 
Mr. Poplar, had opened for his pupils. 
There were nine large maps of the Apostles’ 
journeys. It was hard to decide between 
the first three or four, all of which would 
have done credit to the most advanced Amer- 
ican students. 

Mrs. Corbin teaches the boys English. 
They are very fond of that study, and some 
of them learn quite rapidly. Of course 
occasional mistakes are made, and one must 
learn not to be too greatly disconcerted when 
greeted by a cheerful “Good night” in the 
middle of the afternoon. The following gem 
is not from one of our students in Mnglish, 
but from a young graduate of one of the 
missionary colleges in North China. Writ- 
ing of the Commencement at which he was 
graduated, he said: 

“We all congratulated ‘she,’ our Mother 
College on the numbers of these two classes; 
24 is the number which has never been 
reached in the Freshmen, and 13 it is also 
in the graduators. And the more so that 
their essays, speeches and representations 
all were prepared perfectly good, and had 
been spoken and played very thoroughly, 
correctly and honorably by every one of both 
freshman and graduators. 

“When the whole ceremony was over 
Mrs. S— invited all the foreign guests, the 
old graduators, among whom was Mr. Old 
C— who was the most former graduator of 
this college, and the 18 new ones, all in her 
room to take a tea-meeting. 

“T have never happened so happy a day 
as that during my life, and never seen our 
president so glad and proud of us before.” 

“Graduators” is surely good, and would 
be a very suggestive title particularly for 
those husky alumni who have specialized in 
football. 


The Story of One Taiku Schoolboy 


About twenty years ago a little boy, whose 
home was on North Main Street in Taiku, 
went with his father to visit the mission 
school on South Main Street. The little boy 
was lonely, for his mother had just died, and 
he had not found life very pleasant in the 
courtyard with his cousins. When good Mrs. 
Clapp saw him she took him right into her 
mother-heart, and there he stayed. He-be- 
came one of the best and brightest pupils in 
the school, so that after five or six years the 
teacher, Mr. Liu, put much of the responsi- 
bility for teaching and discipline upon the 
shoulders of this capable lad. 

He had early become a member of the 


Taiku church, and he was a great favorite 
with all the missionaries. When he had fin- 
ished his studies in Taiku the question of 
his future occupation came up. The way 
opened for apprenticeship in one of Taiku’s 
greatest banking corporations, and Taiku, 
you should know, is one of the banking cen- 
ters of China. But the counsel of his mis- 
sionary friends was better, and so the young 
lad was sent down to the Tungchow College. 
There his good record was maintained. He 
was a leader in the college life, an omnivo- 
rous reader, a thorough student in the Chi- 
nese classics. In June, 1900, at the end of 
his junior year, he returned to Taiku and 
was with his missionary friends through the 
early weeks of that awful summer. 

I will not tell you of the sore trial that 
our young friend went through in his own 
imprisonment and in the massacre of his 
dearest friends. You will find all that most 
graphically told in the little book, “Two 
Heroes of Cathay.” So also will you find 
therein the story of the journey to America 
with Miss Miner of Peking, the inhuman 
treatment by American immigration officials, 
the long series of disappointments, and the 
final happy arrival in Oberlin. I am glad 


I was in Oberlin to greet the two young’ 


Chinese students when they arrived. 

A sequel should be written to their book, 
telling of their student life in Oberlin, from 
which they became “graduators’” in 1906, 
and then of their post-graduate work, in Yale. 
In 1907 Mr. H. H. Kung, M. A., came back 
to his native Taiku to do faithful and bril- 
liant work as the principal of the Oberlin 
Memorial Academy, and here he is today, 
truly the right-hand man of 

Your friend, 
Pau L. CORBIN. 


Bicycles Wanted in Shansi 


The Missionary Herald says: “Gifts of 
second-hand, but still serviceable, bicycles 
will be valuable additions to our equipment. 
After considerable experience, both at home 
and -here, I believe that the single-tube tire 
will be most serviceable. 

“Tf such are furnished on the bicycles 
sent, some sort of ‘anti-puncture’ material, 
as New Orleans molasses, if put into each 
tire by a bicycle shop at home, will decrease 
considerably our difficulties from punctures 
from the fine sand burrs. The style of tire 
is not, of course, for us to dictate to the 
donors, nor is the matter of payment of 
freight out as far as Tientsin, though if that 
can be arranged by them it will be an addi- 
tional help and greatly appreciated.” 


: : : : | 
The boys of the grammar school, Taiku, with little Annie Corbin as mascot 
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Among the New Books 


Biographical Studies 


Few works of fiction can equal in interest, 
variety of incident and range of action the 
biography of Richard Mansfield (Scribner’s. 
$3.50), written by his friend of many years, 
Paul Wilstach. Mr. Mansfield was a ver- 
satile man—a poet of more than average 
ability, a successful playwright and a great 
actor. The range of his presentations, from 
Prince Karl to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
from Beau Brummell to Shylock or Richard 
III. or Cyrano de Bergerac, was extraordi- 
nary. In this last creation of Rostand’s he 
achieved probably his chief success. The 
story of his struggles, his privations, his 
failures, and trials of many kinds will not 
lead the reader to consider the actor’s career 
a sinecure. 

Among the new books on Lincoln is a 
detailed statement of the events connected 
with The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
and Its Hapiation, by David Miller Dewitt 
(Macmillan. $2.25). The plot to capture 
Lincoln, which preceded the assassination, 
is explained, with an account of Booth and 
his assoeiates. The frenzy of the nation at 
the death of its President is clearly shown, 
and the given story of the capture of the 
assassin and his supposed fellow-conspira- 
tors, the military trial and the execution of 
the condemned. The author is convinced 
that the trial was unfair, that Mrs. Surratt 
was not guilty, and he seems to prove his 
ease. Unfortunately the tone of his work 
is far from judicial, and his strictures upon 
many of those who were in authority are 
unreasonable. 

The biographer of Daniel Boone, C. 336 
Forbes-Lindsay (Lippincott. $1.50), quite 
sensibly passes over the commonplace details 
of the early life of this prince of pioneers 
and brings us at once into the woods. The 
spirit of the wild frontier life is excellently 
rendered. The heroic exploits of George 
Rogers Clark form a part of the narrative. 
We meet Simon Kenton the Scout and the 
renegade Simon Girty. The question of the 
Indian claims to Kentucky is well treated 
and a good word is said for Hamilton “the 
hair-buyer.”” Vivacious in style, it is a good 
book for boys, and will prove equally delight- 
ful to the adult. 

The story of a strong and simple life is 
always interesting and heartening. Such 
is the biographical sketch of Captain Thomas 
A. Scott, Master Diver, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith (Unitarian Soc. 60 cents). The 
book is one of a series on True American 
Types, intended to set forth “the sterling 
manhood which travels aldng the by-paths 
of life rather than in the highways of fame.” 
We feel that such a life as this is more 
worthy of honor than many another that is 
heralded with trumpets. Its first interest is 
in the character of the man, but second only 
is the tale of the hazardous life of a master 
diver. 

In the series of Constructive Bible Studies, 
published by The University of Chicago 
Press, a fair review of the chief events of 
church history is provided in Great Men 
of the Christian Church, by Williston Walker 
($1.50). From Justin Martyr to Horace 
Bushnell there are twenty brief biographical 
sketches, dealing concisely, not only with 
the men, but with their times. The book 
is intended for the use of adult classes. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat dry, but undeniably 
scholarly and reliable. There is a fairly 
good index and questions for study fellow 
each chapter. : 

The good folk who boast a long array of 

Yankee ancestors, particularly such as are 


Massachusetts born or Harvard bred, will 


find interesting reading in Sons of the 
Puritans (Amer. Unitarian Assoc. $1.25 


net). These eleven sketches of eminent 
Harvard men, 
decade, are written by eleven other notable 
Harvard men, including President IJliot, 
Prof. Charles Hliot Norton, Bishop Law- 
rence. The lives thus commemorated rep- 
resent illustrious service to fellowmen in 
varied walks of life, civic, academic, military, 
professional; but even more, a composite 
picture of the sturdy qualities that have 
made the nation. 


Biblical Interpretation 


We often receive inquiries as to some 
book which will explain to the ordinary 
reader of the Bible- what the higher criti- 
cism of the Old Testament means. In Hints 
on Old Testament Theology (Adam & Chas. 
Black, London), Prof. Archibald Duff of 
Yorkshire United College has shown in pop- 
ular language what students of the history 
of the Bible have discovered concerning the 
origin and growth of the records of the 
Hebrew people and their heroes. He has 
explained the relations of the religion of the 
Hebrew nation with the religions of nations 
before and contemporary with it. He has 
described, without unnecessary technicalities, 
the different documents which have been 
woven together in the Pentateuch and the 
development of ideas of God and his laws 
among the early Hebrews. The point of 
view of the higher critic is here clearly ex- 
pressed, albeit perhaps with a tendency to 
over insistence that it is the only reasonable 
way to estimate and interpret the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Adolf Harnack’s The Acts of the Apostles 
(Putnam’s. $1.75 net) is not an exegesis 
of Acts nor an interpretation of its mean- 
ing. It is an inquiry into the character 
and purpose of the author, his literary 


style and, the sources from which he 
selected the material for his book. It is 
intended for scholars who understand 


Greek, know something at least of con- 
temporary history and early Christian writ- 
ings. It attempts to answer critics of 
St. Luke and his writings, to refute criti- 
cisms known only to scholars. The ordi- 
nary Bible student, therefore, will find this 
book quite beyond his range, while scholars 
already interested in the questions dis- 
cussed, and competent to follow Dr. Har- 
nack, will find his analysis of Acts and his 
minute and keen examination of its con- 
tents of the highest value. 

Sidelights on the Bible, by Frank T. Lee 
(Winston Co. $1.50), has both color and 
force. The author has a pretty knack of 
description. A journey through Palestine, 
even in the beaten track, presents admira- 
ble opportunities for the use of such talent, 
and they have been improved. The author’s 
excursions into archeology, his thoughts and 
opinions on Christ’s illustrations from the 
occupations of the people of his time, from 
their religious observances, and from their 
domestic, social and civil life, are all illu- 
minating. 

A helpful exposition of the unity and re- 
lationship of two great Christian writings 
is presented in St. Paul’s Hpistles to Col- 
ossae and’ Laodicea, by John Rutherford 
(Scribner’s. $2.25). The attempt is made 
to show that the two letters in our New Tes- 
tament, Colossians and Ephesians, were writ- 
ten by the Apostle to churches in cities 
lying side by side in a valley in Asia Minor, 
Colossae and Laodicea. There was a com- 
munity of feeling as well as geographical 
affinity between these towns. The verbal 
coincidences between the two epistles are 
intelligible only in the theory that they are 
the product of the same state of mind. 


deceased within the last 


_The story evolves itself. 


- knowledge and con amore. 


The Spell 


In the short list of novels that hold the 
interest of the reader in every chapter, keep- 
ing him from even glancing forward to the 
last pages to discover the outcome of the 
plot, is to be placed The Spell, by William 
Dana Orcutt (Harpers, pp. 852. $1.50). 
Its author was 
apparently carried along by it and with it, 
and perhaps arrived at the conclusion 
where he had not expected to find himself. 
He is at home, not only in Florence, where 
the scene is laid, but -with the history, 
heroes and art of Italy. The fascination of 
these is the spell which draws the young 
American husband from the side of his 
charming wife into the ancient library to 
daily studies which stretch into months. 
The same spell draws to the young wife’s 
husband her college friend, who assists and 
shares in his studies. 

A typical American home is set into the 
frame of a lovely Florentine villa and Ital- 
ian society, of which the author writes with 
Side issues, such 
as Fletcherizing one’s food and impressions 
on the sub-conscious self, find place in the 
story naturally. There is no villain in the 
play. All the characters are human, with 
attractive traits. One may well believe 
that the author’s own spiritual life was en- 
riched by his effort, as the reader’s may be. 
If the conclusion falls somewhat short of 
anticipation in dramatic effect, it must be 
remembered that it is a mighty task to kill 
a young girl’s love for the husband of her 
most intimate friend and yet to preserve 
him alive, restore him and his wife to the 
harmony of their honeymoon without break- 
ing the friendship or marring the mutual 
esteem of all the actors in the drama. 


Stories with a Serious Note 


A remarkable religious novel dealing with 
present-day materialism, infidelity and social 
unrighteousness is The Angel, by Guy 
Thorne (Dillingham. $1.50). The hero is 
converted in Wales under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. He is apparently chosen by 
God, as Saul was, and the Holy Spirit takes 
possession of him that he may lead a re- 
ligious crusade in London. He is the friend 
of the poor and outeast, and preaches fear- 
lessly against the shams of society. The 
game lesson has been taught by other reli- 
gious writers recently, but not so powerfully. 
The opportunity offered by the new psychol- 
ogy is used effectively to explain what the 
author calls “the supernormal” in his story. 

Another similar story, as powerful in its 
way, but directed against different evils, is 
The Vigil, by Harold Begbie (Dodd, Mead. 
$1.50). This attacks high church ecclesias- 
ticism and the selfishness of the wealthy 
classes. The central figure is a young rector 
who is alternately repelled and attracted by 
the church. TFinally enlisting under her 
banner, he is called to a wicked little town, 
where he grapples with sin and sorrow and 
death. In one of these experiences the un- 
reality of his own sense of religion is brought 
home to him with startling clearness. Peace 
of mind comes with the vision of the Christ 
behind the church and behind his own words. 

Social reform as a background for romance 
has attracted Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
in The Missioner (Little, Brown. $1.50). 
The hero is an- idealist, the lady a blasé 
member of England’s wealthy social class. 
Mr. Oppenheim is first of all a story-teller, 
but he has hints of ethical interest here 
which mark an advance on his earlier work. 
If not so dramatic as A Maker of History, 
this unwonted appeal to thoughtfulness adds 
value in a well-imagined story. 

, 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


| Sunday School Lesson for February 28 | 


IX. Her Expansion Through 
Persecution 


You are to show through this lesson the 
most important step thus far in the progress 
of the new church. Up to this time, so far 
as this story goes, it had been confined to 
Jerusalem, though there are evidences that 
it had already begun to spread much farther 
(Acts 9: 19; 26: 11). You will note that 
from the beginning of the Church intima- 
tions were given that it would open its doors 
wider than to Jews only (Acts 2: 39). It 
had come to include the more liberal for- 
eigners residing in Jerusalem (chap. 6: 1), 
and it was among them that the first fierce 
storm of persecution had burst forth, begin- 
ning with the stoning of Stephen (8: 1). 
Now you are to follow its expansion outside 
of Judea, in fulfillment of the commission 
of Jesus (1: 8). This movement you can 
make plain by considering: 

1. Philip in Samaria. His going there 
is told as one example of an extensive mis- 
sionary enterprise in which many disciples 
took part (v. 4). Show why persecuted dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem would naturally expect 
to find Samaria the safest place within their 
reach (John 4: 9). What prospect had 
Philip of getting a hearing about Jesus in 
Samaria? First, as a Grecian Jew he 
would have less prejudice against Samari- 
tans than the Jerusalem Jews, and would 
be more agreeable to them. It is good policy 
to send as missionaries those who have most 
in common with the people to whom they 
are to preach. There was a time when the 
return of Joseph Neesima to Japan as a 
preacher of the Christ meant more than the 
sending of many American missionaries. 
Second, the way had been prepared for 
Philip. Jesus himself had, a few years be- 
fore, proclaimed himself to Samaritans as 
the Christ, that is, the Messiah (John 4: 
25, 26, 39). He had also taught the Jews 
who were his disciples to respect the Samar- 
itans (Luke 10: 33-87). It was a Samar- 
itan rather than a Jew who had cared for 
the robbed and wounded traveler, and of a 
whole company who had each reason to be 
grateful to Jesus, the only one who came to 
him to express his gratitude was a Samar- 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
Feb. 28. The Gospel in Samaria. Text, 
Acts 8: 4-25. i 


| C. E. Topic for Feb. 28—March 6 | 


Present-Day Pioneers. Wccl. 11: 14. 

The men who led the way. America’s 
first pioneer was a deep-thinking individual 
who heroically sacrificed the comforts of 
civilization for principle. His son, born 
to hardship, pushing through the Alle- 
ghanies, living with rifle and ax, continued 
the tactics of Indian warfare with British 
brain, and opened up the country. The 
next generation claimed national recogni- 
tion, fought for and established a govern- 
ment suited to the needs of individual 
growth. Then appeared the pioneer of the 
trails, when our cowboy life was at its 
height, and the immigrant wagon dragged 
its human freight across the continent, the 
most thrilling and picturesque ever re- 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


itan (Luke 17: 16). Perhaps Philip told 
them that parable of the man who had fallen 
among robbers when he was explaining to 
them how he had fled to them to escape the 
fate of Stephen. 

The good news that Philip proclaimed 
explains the joy with which it was received 
(v. 8). It was no doubt what Jesus had 
announced to his own townspeople (Luke 4: 
17-21) and that the good tidings were for 
Samaritans as much as to Jews. When they 
saw the signs that Philip did, they knew 
what the gospel meant (vs. 6, 7). 

2. Philip and Simon. Show what the 
greatness of Simon Magus consisted in, as 
the Samaritans regarded him (v. 10). It 
was not very different from the greatness 
which was ascribed to Jesus by many of his 
admirers. The Samaritans were looking for 
the Messiah; they thought they had found 
him in Simon. Then came Philip, doing 
greater wonders than Simon, and the people 
turned to him (vs. 7, 8). But his power, 
he said, was in the name of Jesus Christ, 
and he invited men and women to be bap- 
tized into that name (y. 12). Simon, too, 
convinced by the signs and wonders, was 
baptized a believer in Jesus (v. 13). What 
did Simon lack? No doubt the effect of his 
confession of Christ was great on those who 
had followed him. 

8. Peter and John in Samaria. The 
apostles in Jerusalem would not have sat at 
table with Samaritans. What must have 
been their feelings when the strange report 
came to them that these despised people 
were becoming their fellow-disciples? They 
sent a committee of two to investigate the 
report. Note how genuine was the spirit of 
Christ in them, that when they, saw the 
converted Samaritans they did not shrink 
from the consequences of recognizing them 
as brethren. These two apostles joined in 
prayer that the new converts might receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit which had come 
on them at Pentecost (chap. 2: 4) and 
which they had promised to believers at that 
time in Jerusalem who were baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ (2: 88). Why had 
not the same gift been imparted to the 
Samaritans when they received the same 
baptism? What authority had these two 
apostles to confer the gift which Philip had 
not? They did impart it through the laying 
of their hands on those who had been bap- 
tized (vy. 17). 


Pioneers—a Contrast 


By Miriam L. Woodberry 


corded. The next pioneer is the man of 
science, armed with a college of techno- 
logical education. Skilled labor is beckon- 
ing to unskilled. 


Pioneers for Christ. Each period has 
seen its selfish and its reckless pioneer, but 
the figure to whom all turn with a glow of 
national pride is the individual who plunged 
into the arena—a pioneer of Christ. Today 
he follows the lumber-jack into the great 
forests that circle our northern lakes, and 
shares in the felling of trees, driving of 
logs and feeding of saw-mills. He lives in 
the mining village, where the call for coal 
sends a combination of electricity, mules, 


4. Peter and Simon. There is no reason 
to doubt that the apostles laid their hands 
on the sorcerer as they did on the others 
who had been baptized. But he saw that the 
others received something not imparted to 
him. How did they show what had been 
given to them? (Acts 19: 6.) Simon wanted 
the power to impart the gift as the apostles 
were doing, and offered the price he thought 
it would be worth to him (vs. 18, 19). He 
was told his mistake (vs. 20-22), but he 
seems not to have understood it. If tradi- 
tion is true, he became the gall root of 
bitterness that Peter said he would, a great 
opponent of Christianity (v. 23). Peter 
urged him to repent and pray for forgive- 
ness. He did not promise to do either, but 
asked the apostles to pray that the conse- 
quences of his wickedness might be averted 
from him (y. 24). 

What now is the sum of your teaching of 
this lesson? Don’t spend the larger part of 
your time on Simon. He is only a striking 
incident in the story. .Show what a large 
advance in the progress of the Christian 
Church was this revival in Samaria. The 
crucifixion of Jesus had seemed to be the 
end of the kingdom he had proclaimed, 
Then his resurrection had shown that its 
vitality was of God. His departure had 
been no loss to his disciples, but had been 
followed by Pentecost and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The leaders of the Jewish Church 
had been repeatedly defeated in their at- 
tempts to suppress the new moyement. New 
members had come in increasing numbers. 
The barriers between the Christian Jews of 
Jerusalem and their foreign brethren had 
been broken down. The martyrdom of one 
of these had sent many out of Jerusalem 
into the country around preaching Jesus. 
Then they learned, and the apostles became 
ready to admit, that Samaritans, like Jews, 
were entitled to membership in the new 
church, for they also experienced a Pente- 
cost; and Peter and John, on their way back 
to Jerusalem with the news, tarried in 
Samaritan villages to tell the people that 
the prejudices of centuries had melted away 
and that they might all be one in Christ 
Jesus (v. 25). The scenes in ‘those villages 
must have been like those described in Tur- 
key during the last six months when Chris- 
tians of opposing sects embraced in the 
streets and when even Christians and Mo- 
hammedans exchahged greetings as brethren. 


dynamite and humanity daily into the dark- 
ness of the underground, or follows the civil 
engineer whose irrigating ditch is terminat- 
ing the reign of the sage brush, and substi- 
tuting homes and modern vegetables. He is 
down at Hillis Island, that great human 
switchboard which for a brief moment 
gathers the pioneers of the whole world 
before scattering them over the country. 
Let us look at one. 


A contemporary pioneer. This is a girl 
missionary living near the Monongahela 
River, a river whose shores are blackened 


‘with the smoke-from the colossal steel mills, 


where people are called ‘thands” and where 
children never see the sun. One Saturday 


.other churches. 


20 February 1909 


evening the missionary and the writer picked 
their way over railroad tracks, around 
freight trains and under iron trestles to 
*thold a Kitchen Prayer Meeting.” Twenty 
men in different stages of inebriety lounged 
around the table. A keg of beer in one 
corner offered constant refreshment. Over 
seventy-five people came to the service— 
some listening from the yard. In the midst 


of the talk, a coarse voice exclaimed in the 
Croatian tongue, “You come to protest 
against us.” Quick as a flash came the 
answer: “I am here to protest against all 
wickedness, sin and filth. There is a better 
way to live in this country, and the Amer- 
icans want you to share it.” When we left 
three stalwart policemen were in the alley. 
“Are you frightened? Did you ask them 
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to come?” “No,” she replied, ‘they are 
grateful for these services, for Saturday 
night is their hardest night—the night the 
men are paid off—the night the women 
dread—the night the liquor world picks its 
richest haryest—the night of America’s 


peril.’ We know the pioneer as an an- 
eestor. Do we recognize him as a con- 
temporary? 


Facts and Features of Local Work 


Interdenominational Journalism 


The Church Record of Athol, Mass., con- 
sists of only four pages, but is doing a good 
work in its home town. Every one of the 
dozen churches of the town, representing ten 
denominations, Catholic and Protestant, con- 
tributes its calendar of church announce- 
ments, news items and comments. The 
Y. M. G. A. and the Salvation Army also 
share the columns. The ministers of the 
several churches prepare the material which 
is inserted free of charge, and each pastor 
receives a complimentary copy. In addi- 
tion to the church notices, as much of the 
cleanest and most wholesome general news 
of the town is printed each week as space 
will allow. The Record is a strong no- 
license paper, and no liquor or tobacco ad- 
yertisement is ever allowed in its columns. 

The present editor, Miss Hattie M. 
French, began at the foot of the ladder, 
worked up her own subscription list, so- 
licited advertising, etc, and has been in 
entire charge of the business for six years. 
The little sheet is a power in the com- 
munity, and is also a success in a financial 
way. The editor is herself a printer of 
experience and can do almost any part of 
the mechanical work. She has been re- 
repeatedly asked to start a similar paper in 
adjoining towns, but has not done so. She 
is a sister of Mr. George French, editor of 
Profitable Advertising. 


Work in the By-Ways 


The “Congregational House” of Freeport, 
Ill., where, with the support of Rey. B. M. 
Southgate of the Sunday School Society, 
Miss L. E. Pratt has been carrying on mis- 
sionary work for several months, has be- 
come the home of a new Congregational 
church of twenty-seven members, with four- 
teen more to be received at the next com- 
munion. The church gathered in this mis- 
sionary dwelling house is planted in the 
center of a population of 900 people sep- 
arated by distance and natural barriers from 
In developing this work 
the Winnebago Association, and especially 
Second Church in Rockford, and the Sun- 
day School Society have co-operated. Just 
before the organization of the church, 
Jan. 25, State Evangelist J. G. Brooks and 
Mr. Southgate held special meetings for 
three weeks. Jv. H. G. 


Starting a New Home 


The corner stone for the handsome struc- 
ture of Plymouth Church, Newark, O., was 
laid Jan. 14, 1909, by the Grand Masonic 
Lodge of Ohio, followed by an address from 
Dr. Washington Gladden. In the evening 
a banquet was given, to which about 3800 
men of the city were invited. Rev. B. G. 
Newton of Granville, N. Y., and Rev. How- 
ard MacAyeal of Akron were the principal 
speakers. Me Pale 


Nebraska Federation of Churches 


Forty delegates from the leading evangel- 
ical churches representing in all 150,000 
church members, met in Lincoln, Neb., on 
Feb. 2. The conference organized a state 


federation of churches which will work 
along lines indicated by the Philadelphia 
Council last December. It was an earnest 
and enthusiastic meeting. ‘The closing ses- 
sion was addressed by Rey. F. T. Rouse of 
First Congregational Church, Omaha, and 
Dr. S. Z. Batten of First Baptist Church, 
Lincoln, who: were present at the Philadel- 
phia meeting and reported its essential 
features. M. A. B. 


A HalfCentury Ministry 


Recently First Church of Newbury, Mass., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination and installation of Rey. J. R. 
Thurston as its assistant pastor. Born in 


REY. JOHN R. THURSTON 


Bangor, Me., in 1831, he graduated from 
Yale in the class of °51, Dr. T. T. Munger 
being a classmate. Mr. Thurston served in 
Newbury until 1870, when he accepted a eall 
to his present pastorate in Whitinsville. A 
reception was tendered to the veteran elergy- 
man and his wife in the Oldtown parsonage, 
and many of the older parishioners gathered 
to offer greetings and to commemorate the 
relations of bygone days. A number of visit- 
ing ministers, some from other states, were 
also present. Another feature of the anni- 


_yersary was the Sunday sermon preached by 


Mr. Thurston in the church which had wel- 
comed him fifty years ago. After nearly 
forty years of service also, in his present 
charge, he still performs the pastoral duties 
with accustomed vigor and devotion, and his 
place in the hearts of the people has never 
been warmer. A. 


New Haven Anniversaries and Receptions 


Although the  pastor-elect of Center 
Church, Rey. O. B. Maurer of Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., will not take up his new 
work until May 1, arrangements have been 
made by which he shall preach here on one 
Sunday in each month until that time. On 
Jan. 22, his thirty-first birthday, Center 
Church gave Mr. and Mrs. Maurer a largely 
attended reception, at which words of greet- 
ing and assurances were given by represen- 
tatives of the church, congregation, eccle- 
siastical society and the young men of the 
church. Meanwhile the pulpit is being sup- 
plied by different pastors. On Feb. 7, Rey. 
Anson P. Stokes, one of the pastors of St. 


Paul’s Episcopal Church and secretary of 
Yale University, preached at the two serv- 
ices. It was a manifestation of church fel- 
lowship highly appreciated by the Congre- 
gationalists of our city. 

Dixwell Avenue Church (Negro) cele- 
brated on Feb. 7 the eighty-ninth anniver- 
sary of its founding and the eightieth of the 
organization by council. Addresses - were 
made by Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., Prof. 
Williston Walker and at the reception and 
reunion on Feb. 9 by Judge L. W. Cleve- 
land. The pastor, Rev. BE. F. Goin read a 
paper upon The Negro Church, before the 
New Haven Ministers’ Association, which 
was so informing that the body requested its 
publication. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
W. W. McLane’s pastorate at Plymouth 
Church was fittingly recognized on Feb. 7. 
In the morning the pastor preached a histor- 
ical sermon, and in the evening Dr. Smyth 
and Professor Curtis made addresses appro- 
priate to the occasion. Ata later reception 
to Dr. and Mrs. McLane greetings were 
brought by the officers of the church and 
$250 in gold were placed in the pastor’s 
hands as a fitting gift. 

Rey. Franklin Countryman of Stony 
Creek was appointed chaplain of the House 
at the opening of the state legislature. He 
has just passed through a severe bereave- 
ment, his parents both dying inside of one 
week. They were faithful members of How- 
ard Avenue Church, New Haven. I. W.-S. 


Live Times in Missouri 


First Church of New Cambria, Mo., finds 
itself in the midst of stirring scenes. They 
closed last year and began this with a two 
weeks’ series of services which resulted in 
a general quickening and a substantial ad- 
dition to the membership of the church of 
twenty-five. Recently the building caught 
fire in the basement and the flames ran up 
between the studding to the top of the bel- 
fry, but quick work on the part of the 
“Bucket Brigade” saved the edifice. The 
town is also in the midst of a gold boom. 
What has been declared to be a profitable 
mine has been discovered a mile east of 
town, and “a town of 50,000 people” is ex- 
pected “in a short time.” B. 


An Agreement of Michigan Executives 


A year and a half ago Rev. William 
Ewing was transferred from the superin- 
tendency of the-Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society in Michigan to national work in 
Boston. Since then no man has been en- 
gaged in distinctively Sunday school work 
in the state. In the meantime the central- 
ized policy of oversight and control of all 
state Congregational interests in Michigan 
hag become operative. This policy provides 
for a single board of trustees, representative 
of the state at large, which acts through an 
executive committee from its own number. 
To relate the Sunday school work to this 
unified control and at the same time to pro- 
tect the interests of the national Society, 
a conference was held at Lansing, Jan. 29. 
The executive committee of the Michigan 
Congregational Conference and Mr. Ewing, 
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now missionary secretary of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, were present. 
The agreement entered into provides for 
the joint appointment and support of a 
field man to organize and develop the state 
Sunday school work under the direction of 
the state executive committee. All funds 
received from the state, except individual 
gifts for special purposes, are to be divided 
equally between the two parties to the 
agreement. The customary literature for 
the work is to be furnished free of cost to 
the executive committee, upon whom rests 
the responsibility for the raising of the Sun- 
day school funds. This compact goes into 
effect March 1. F. G. W. 


Large Ingatherings in Vermont and Kansas 


It is not often that a New England church 
receives into its membership on a single 
Sunday forty-two recruits—thirty-eight on 
confession. This was the privilege of the 
Barre (Vt.) church, Rev. Francis A. Poole, 
at the January communion. Only once in 
the history of this old church has this num- 
ber been exceeded, and that in 1827. The 
representative character of the new mem- 
bers is also worthy of mention, as most are 
adults, many heads of families and leading 
business men who have long contemplated 
taking their place in the church. While it 
is true that special services were held in 
Barre in November, the larger number of 
these new members should be attributed to 
patient, faithful pastoral work rather than 
to the influence of the evangelist. Two or 
three of the adults and seven of the young 
people may be credited to the special serv- 
ices which served to clinch impressions al- 
ready made by the Sunday school, of which 
most of them are members. The member- 
ship of this church is now 630, the largest 
in its history, and a net gain of 116 during 
the present pastorate of seven years. 

H. G. W. 


Rey. A. O. Downs, Burlington, Kan., re- 
cently received forty-five members, all but 
one on confession. Half of them resulted 
from a union meeting, held by Rey. French 
Oliver, the remainder from the usual meet- 
ings following. Among the accessions are a 
state senator, an editor, a bank cashier, a 
trustee of the penitentiary and a chairman 
of the Republican eommittee. The good 
work is still in progress. 


Comity between New Hampshire Bodies 


The fifth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Interdenominational Commission 
was held at Manchester, Feb. 2. The serv- 
ices of the commission for comity adjust- 
ments have not been demanded the past 
year, and the chief business was therefore 


the election of officers. Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., Manchester, was chosen 
president. Secretaries and other denomina- 


tional representatives reported on religious 
conditions in the state. While excellent 
feeling obtains between the denominations, 
it is evident that readjustments in behalf 
of federation and larger parochial opportu- 
nity is the next step to be considered. 
Inspirational addresses brought out the 
essential worth of the country church as a 
minister to the human soul and the respon- 
sibility of the strong church for the weak. 
The worth of the commission is not alone 
in what it may accomplish in readjustments 
of church life, but in its creation of a senti- 
ment favoring co-operation and in its deter- 
rent power. For abuse of denominational 
rights in any part of New Hampshire 
would speedily bring an appeal to the com- 
mission. The fact that arbitration is always 
open tends: to prevent the necessity of re- 
sorting to the same. E. B.S. 


Pastor Lectures at Montreal 


Rev. E. C. Woodley, pastor of our church 
in Danville, Quebec, completed a course of 
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six lectures on comparative religion in the 
Congregational College in Montreal, Feb. 9. 
The lectures showed a deep study of a great 
subject, and grew in interest as the course 
progressed. They brought out the fact of 
the manifestation of the same “feeling after 
God”? and seeking for divine help, in prim- 
itive nature worship, animal worship, totem- 
ism, ancestor worship, fetichism and the 
various forms of sacrifice, as that shown and 
satisfied in such an infinitely better way in 
Christianity. The lectures were much ap- 
preciated by the students and faculty, and 
enjoyed by others not connected with the 
College. The fact that Mr. Woodley was a 
graduate of the College and for a number of 
years a missionary in-India, where he gath- 
ered many of his illustrations, added interest 
to the course. BK. A. Cook. 


Denominational Duties 


New York Extension Society Considers Them 
—Remarkable Advances and Demands 
in the Greater City 


Two hundred Pilgrims, not all of whom 
had ancestors in the Mayflower colony, sat 
down last week to the annual dinner of the 
Church Hxtension Society, with President 
Boynton as master of ceremonies. Courses 
were accompanied by the famous strains of 
the Rigoletto quartet, the Miserere from 
Il Trovatore, the sextet from Lucia, while 
during the interims the company looked at 
stereopticon pictures of the work, with ex- 
planatory addresses: ‘The pictures demon- 
strated more forcibly than the three-minute 
orators the solid achievements that satisfy 
contributing laymen. The appeals that ac- 
companied the series of pictures on things 
to be done, while they totaled about six 
times the average annual income of the 
Society, seemed to be reasonable and modest, 
and less, really, than the Society could ac- 
complish every year if properly sustained. 

The first three pictures showed respec- 
tively the first Dutch meeting house erected 


at the end of Manhattan Island, the Friends’ * 


chapel, still standing in Flushing after two 
and a half centuries, and the first Broadway 
tabernacle, at the corner of Worth Street, 
in 1840. Then, after the picture of Dr. 
Storrs, the father of Congregational exten- 
sion in Greater New York, came the found- 
ers of the Society at their first meeting in 
1892, Gen. O. O. Howard presiding. That 
meeting of seven was held in the office of 
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G. W. Hebard, the only treasurer the Soci- 
ety has had. The churches of this vicinity 
owe a large debt to the laymen who have 
given strenuous days and nights, together 
with much wisdom and much money. Among 
the directors newly elected are Dr. Burton 
and a Plymouth layman, Mr. G. G. Brown. 

Last year, the Society spent about $9,000 
in aiding churches, and this year expects 
to use about $15,000, in view of extra 
promises from contributing churches. This, 
however, does not represent any serious re- 
sponse by the fifty local churches, inasmuch 
as their combined annual budgets total more 
than $500,000, of which one-third is given 
away, the greater part of it to other than 
denominational objects. The severe need 
of churches awaiting immediate assistance, 
at the lowest estimate, is $25,000; and the 
sum could be raised, and will be raised 
annually in a few years, when the education 
of fellowship has fully ripened. The Society 
has had to overcome denominational indi- 
vidualism and isolation, plus the worship of 
autonomy, covering a period of nearly fifty 
years, and is only now in the full tide of a 
genuine brotherhood. The last five years 
have been wonderfully successful, in view 
of all the facts. In this period, churches 
already aided gave for home expenses $267,- 
000 and to benevolences $20,000, securing 
splendid denominational assets at the same 
time, such as North Church, Bronx, Rich- 
mond Hill and Brooklyn Hills in Queens, 
and Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, all of 
which are now in turn helping new move- 
ments in their districts. 

It, was difficult, while looking at the 
picture of the superb edifice that the Flat- 
bush church begins to build next month, a 
property that will be worth $120,000 and 
be in touch with a thousand families, to 
realize that the church is not yet ten years 
old, and has had scarcely any missionary 
aid at all. Surprising, also, was the sketch 
of a proposed building for Flatbush Church 
of the Evangel. Organized only eighteen 
months ago, it has gathered 160 members 
and a Bible school of nearly 300. With 
the aid of the Hxtension Society and Lewis 
Avenue Church, it has met its other obliga- 
tions a year ahead of time, and expects to 
begin building late in the summer. This 
phenomenal progress has been due to the 
training of its laymen and women in the 
down-town churches. In a few years its 
property will represent an investment of 
over $80,000. This church and Christ 
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‘in Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the Like, Its Action 
is Prompt and Lasting.” 
George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President South- 
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Church, Bronx, under Dr. H. M. Brown, 
are now the two special tasks of the Soci- 
ety. Dr. Brown’s people have a magnificent 
location on the hill over which the Con- 
course driveway is being completed. The 
ehurch, parish house and parsonage have a 
frontage of 180 feet. The structure is to be 
finished this year, and will involve a total 
of $80,000. 

Other churches are on the Society’s wait- 
ing list. Broadway Church, Flushing, stands 
amid 4,000 building lots, of which three- 
quarters have lately been sold. It is now 
forty-five minutes from Broadway, but when 
the Hast River tunnels are opened the trip 
will take just sixteen minutes. To cross 
over Brooklyn ten miles, Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong’s two churches, Ocean Avenue and 
Borough Park, have between them 6,000 
building lots now placed on the market. 
Mr. Armstrong says that the Borough Park 
Sunday school has no average attendance, 
it simply increases every Sunday, two chil- 
dren sitting on one chair, and those who 
can’t sit thus can stand! Parkville Church, 
less than a mile from Mr. Reed’s, is in 
similar condition, where 400 people often 
squeeze into accommodations for 300. Brook- 
lyn Hills church, only recently set on its 
feet by the Society, has already established 
a new work at Brooklyn Manor, which may 
eclipse the mother church in strength and 
rapid growth. 

A mile east, Woodhaven church is watch- 
ing practically a new suburb being created 
between it and Jamaica. One concern alone 
is under contract to build 5,000 houses in 
the next five years! Congregational ex-. 
pansion has been rapid in the last five 
years, and partially atoned for prior slow 
movement. But Secretary Shelton says it 
must increase its pace more than double, 
and then will scarcely keep abreast of the 
city growth and the Congregational share 
of obligation. Last year, Brooklyn added 
130,000 to its population, and at the same 
time built fifteen Protestant churches and 
five synagogues, with a total of 30,000 sit- 
tings. In this way the churches have been 
steadily failing to keep pace of growth for 
years, though last year showinga gain. New 
York State had the largest net gain of mem- 
bers in the denomination, and double that of 
Connecticut and Illinois. Its benevolences 
also increased $50,000, and its Bible schools 
prospered. New York City is getting used 
to the phenomenon of adding each year more 
new people than all the increase in the 
states west of the Mississippi, and in conse- 
quence the voice of the pessimist will surely 
grow faint, ot mee 

Dr. Shelton says that New York is not 
now, never has been and never will be, a 
pagan city! that it increased 26,000 Prot- 
estant church members during 1900-05, 
that five foreign-speaking Congregational 
churches are already pleading for perma- 
nent homes and can get them with modest 
aid. He has had, for instance, an Italian 
pastor from the lower Hast Side begging 
aid for his church, and content to go hun- 
gry half the week, and work in shabby 
clothes if the gospel can be preached to 
those longing to hear it. A modest two 
per cent. of the annual budgets of self- 
sustaining churches would provide for all 
needs. That it is a good business proposi- 
tion may be seen in the fact that the meager 
contributions of the last five years have 
secured Congregational investments of $385,- 
000 in churches whose members aggregate 
2,500. Dr. Burton of Church of the Pil- 
grims urges that a policy be laid down, 
looking twenty years ahead. Why let con- 
ditions surprise us? He suggests that 


Dr.CHAPMAN’S 


wealthy laymen could even have secured 
lots in past years, as individual investments, 
with no possibility of losing, and have held 
such for churches, which have had to pay 
the cost twice over. 

More building is going on in Brooklyn 


today than ever before, but the Extension - 


Society is not able to further movements 
in new sections, because at the present 
pace it will take three or four years to 
catch up with the work already on hand. 
As fourteen churches are on its waiting 
list, it can readily be seen that a superb 
task is ahead. The meeting will be mem- 
orable for the healthy optimism developed. 
Congregational expansion in the city is an 
assured fact, and conditions were never so 
favorable as now. If the New York 
churches will prove this new esprit de corps 
by added gifts, the next annual meeting 
will tell a remarkable story. SYDNEY. 


Education 


Cornell University will get well adver- 
tised through its dropping of 153 students 
because of their failure. to pass the mid- 
year examinations. But we cannot with- 
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hold sympathy from some of those poor 
fellows who really did their best and have 
discovered that they have not the mental 
caliber to keep to the front in the life race 
for the prize of high scholarship. 


Mr. Slosson, one of the editors of the In- 
dependent, is writing for that journal a 
series of fourteen articles on great American 
universities. The second article on Yale is 
an interesting study not merely of that insti- 
tution but by its comparisons of university 
life. Mr. Slosson’s chief criticism of Yale is 
of its conservatism. In his opinion many 
opportunities of leadership are lost and many 
customs outlive their usefulness because of 
the loyalty of Yale men to the traditions of 
the college. But he admits the strength and 
influence of the Yale spirit. He says: 
“There are 12,744 living Yale graduates, 
probably more closely bound together by 
common training, a feeling of loyalty toward 
their alma mater and mutual acquaintance 
than any other large body of alumni in 
America, and inevitably exerting a powerful 
influence over public affairs. Yale men have 
the very useful reputation for ‘getting 
there.’ ” 
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NEW WASH GOODS 
ARRIVING DAILY 


Hundreds of Choice Patterns Opened Up 


WE SOLD OVER 100,000 YARDS LAST WEEK 
AT 6’sc PER YARD 


@ Notwithstanding the phenomenal response to the 
opening announcement, we have provided generously 
and have many more exclusive designs displayed in 


the Wash Goods section. 


IF YOU HAPPEN TO BE AMONG THE NUMBER 
THAT COULD NOT GET “NEAR THE MATE- 
RIALS” LAST WEEK, TRY AGAIN. WE HAVE 
MORE GOODS AND MORE HELP. 


These desirable fabrics are guaranteed fast colors. 


Our 
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The plain colors, indigo blues, silver grays and small shirting effects 
with white grounds, standard styles, on sale here at, per yard 


the American 
Printing Comp’y. 
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yard, 6%c. 
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FLEMING H, REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“Another Mile,” by J. Wilbur Chapman. Paper Binding 
Popular addresses by the greatleader. ‘Fullot vivid 
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Edifice at Dodgeville, Wis. 


A Round Trip in Polity 


_ Wisconsin Church from Methodism to Con- 
gregationalism—Stirring Visit of the 
Laymen Missionets 


An interesting event in Wisconsin is the 
conversion of a Primitive Methodist into a 
Congregational church. Its location is 
Dodgeville, Wis., a town of about 3,000 peo- 
ple, in which zine and lead mining has been 
the leading industry. It is ten years ago 
since the original change took place. It 
was thought to be unanimous at the time 
and a considerable acquisition, as it brought 
to us a membership of 150 under the name 
of Plymouth Church, a fine Sunday school 
and a church property valued at $10,000. 
But it was discovered after a few years that 
two or three families had not voted for the 
change and claimed to be the original 


GOOD CHANGE 


\Coffee to Postuan. 


The large army of persons who haye 
found relief from many chronic ailments by 
changing from coffee to Postum as a daily 
beverage is growing each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying it 
for one’s self in order to know the joy of 
returning health as realized by an Illinois 
young lady. She writes: 

“T had been a coffee drinker nearly all 
my life and it affected my stomach—caused 
insomnia and I was seldom without a head- 
ache. I had heard about Postum and how 
beneficial it was, so concluded to quit coffee 
and try it. 

“T was delighted with the change. I can 
now sleep well and seldom ever have head- 
ache. My stomach has gotten strong and 
I can eat without suffering afterwards. I 
think my whole system greatly benefited by 
Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from stomach 
trouble while he drank coffee, but now, since 
using Postum, he feels so much better -he 
would not go back to coffee for anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘““There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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church. A suit was instituted in the Circuit 
Court to recover possession of the church 
property. Plymouth Church won. The 
Primitives appealed to the Supreme Court 
and won. On Christmas evening, 1906, after 
nearly ten years of possession, the Plymouth 
people moved out and at once heroically en- 
tered upon the business of building a new 
house of worship. Of the more than 200 
members now in the chureh every one had 
a mind to work, and under the lead of their 
energetic pastor, Rev. F. W. Schoenfeld, in 
less than two years came into being one of 
the most completely equipped houses of wor- 
ship in the state, at a cost of about $39,000. 
The harmony and spirit of devotion which 
characterized the people is the secret of 
their success. Today their enthusiasm is 
unabated. Larger congregations than ever 
greet the pastor morning and evening of the 
Sabbath, while the midweek and other servy- 
ices are exceptionally well attended and the 
people are happy. 


Another Sort of Conversion 


Another illustration of earnest, aggressive 
work comes from a rural community in 
Waushara County, near the center of the 
state. A little over a year ago Forest City, 
which is neither a forest nor a’city, was a 
community with no Sabbath worship, from 
five to ten miles from any church, the peo- 


ple spending their Sabbaths in visiting, ball 
games, hunting, fishing and other amuse- 
ments. Some months ago a council was 


called to organize a church of fifty-three 
members, nearly all by confession, gathered 
under the lead of Rey. A. H. Smith, pastor 
at Hancock and Coloma. Recently we were 
invited to the dedication of a house of wor- 
ship built and paid for by the people, with 
no aid from the Church Building Society; 
they could not wait for that, so earnest were 
they to have a place dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God. True, it is not as elegant as 
some city churches, but is adequate ‘to the 
needs of this community and occupies a fine 
site near the center of the settlement. It 
bears the name, Potter Memorial, in mem- 
ory of an early Christian family. The giv- 
ing has been remarkable and the praying 
quite as much so. 


Laymen Aroused 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
reached us. The last three days of January 
Witnessed a wonderful gathering at Janes- 
ville. beginning with a banquet, Thursday 
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evening, at which over 400 business men 
from the city and nearby towns sat down 
under the lead of a committee of forty-two 
men from seven different churches of the 
city, with Hon. John M. Whitehead, a cor- 
porate member of the American Board, as 
a leading spirit, aided by Hon. O. H. Ing- 
ram, another corporate member. Governor 
Davidson found time in the midst of a leg- 
islative session to give an evening as the 
presiding officer of the occasion and to say, 
“T recognize this as one of the greatest 
movements of this generation, and that he 


‘only is a true patriot who has. love for all 


mankind.” The addresses which followed 
were from William T. Hllis of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin on The Supreme Opportunity ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Halford, founder of the 
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Stereopticons & Stereopticon Slides 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD now 
offer stereopticon slides for RENT in sets 
with lecture and lecture-sermons for Sunday 
Evening Service; also slides to illustrate Sun- 
day School Lessons. 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE 
USE OF THE STEREOPTICON.. 


Goods shipped from seven Depositories. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
5 West 19th St., New York. 


Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘*10.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


| Lo Lurope, Palestine, etc. Exceptional 165 
TOURS | | advantages. Expertleadership. Write | $ & 
now. International Popular Tours,” | P 
527 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass.| U 
A Deseriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. IN 
IDEAL 7 ee * ' OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours | 
WAY” Box coke R. Pittsburg, Pa. WORLD 


INTELLIGENT EUROPEAN TRAVEL includes expert 
leadership and leisurely itineraries together with every 
comfort and expense. e Chautauqua Tours,. 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


ROPE AND ORIENT 
6 er was Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Ye 
Egypt and much of 


HOLY LAND Europe. Eleventh 


Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 
Fine accommodations. Very low Ei are 
to $650. Rev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


oo%* 


E UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— ores. 

ROE Er ced management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 

TEMPLE TOURS, 8-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Print Your Own 


—=> Cards, circulars, book, eee Press $5- 
es Larger $18. Save money ‘int for others. 
os big profit. All easy,rules sent. Write factory 
for pe oees type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad 
dresses of ministers, ectc., published under this: 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN 
CHAPEL, Sunday afternoons at 3.30. Feb. 21,. 
Rev. James H. Ropes. Feb. 28, Rev. H. N. 
Brown. Loweritu Instirurp Lecrurns, Mon- 
days at 2.3 March 1, Prof. E. C. Moore. 
Contributions to the Reconstruction of The- 
ology 


KING’s 


AMERICAN SBPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpty, No.. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and. 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries, 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
pee Supported by voluntary contribu- 
ions. : 

CHARLES A. SropparD, D. D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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A Round Trip in Polity 
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‘Chicago Inter-Ocean, on Our Available Re- 
sources; and Sec. J. Campbell White on Our 
Share of the World. Other topics were dis- 
cussed by these men and Hon. D. F. Wil- 
‘ber, consul general of Nova Scotia, during 
the sessions of Friday and Saturday, which 
were devoted to a conference of ways and 
means for carrying the gospel to every region 
of the habitable globe within the present 
generation. 

The speakers from abroad were men who 
spoke not from a minister’s or denomina- 
tional standpoint, but as business men look- 
ing through business men’s eyes. It was a 
new revelation to both pastors and laymen. 
The 150 men who gathered Friday afternoon 
in the face of a severe blizzard and also on 
Saturday, had their vision enlarged as to 
the magnitude of the enterprise and its re- 
lation to present-day problems. No longer 
must it be a penny or nickel enterprise, but 
rather one that must henceforth be put at 
the head of all the highest interests of the 
civilized world. If J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany believe that the development of South- 
ern Alaska is worthy of their thought and 
the expenditure of millions, as is proposed, 
much more is the Christianizing of the 
world worthy of our consideration and the 
expenditure of many more millions for its 
accomplishment. 

Sunday was indeed a missionary field day 
for Janesville. In each of the seven churches 
a@ missionary address was given in the morn- 
ing and in the evening a mass meeting 
which filled to overflowing the auditorium 
of the Congregational church, the largest in 
the city. Never before has there been in our 
state a movement that has laid hold of busi- 
ness men with such a strong grip as the 
three days’ missionary campaign for South- 
ern Wisconsin. 

It is proposed to follow up this movement 
by missionary institutes of a like character 
in all parts of the state and local commit- 
tees are being appointed for this purpose. 

Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 


Losing Ground 


Hartford Meeting of New England Bartenders 
Admit Prohibition Pressure—Good Work 
of Connecticut Temperance Workers 


Some interest throughout New England 
has been centered in the recent gathering of 
the New Hngland Branch of the National 
Bartenders Union, meeting in Hartford, at 
which Mayor Hooker gave the address of 
welcome. While many friends of temperance 
will regret that the mayor consented to speak 
at such a gathering, or, speaking, that he 
did not call the whole business which they 
represented a disreputable affair, good citi- 
zens will rejoice that he spoke so plainly. 
He reminded the representatives of saloon 
interests that he felt more at home in ad- 
dressing Christian meetings, where he could 
always agree with everything that was said 
and done, than speaking to ‘“‘you fellows 
who are just on the edge of doing something 
wrong.” He told them that with the tem- 
perance movement pressing them on the one 
side and the brewers and dealers on the 


A Clear Voice 


for singers, pastors, lawyers and teachers. 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
relieves hoarseness, soothes and strengthens 
the throat Sold by druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


ALEXANDER’S 


other, their only hope of maintaining their 
business rested in obeying and keeping 
within the limits of the law. The encourag- 
ing feature of this gathering of bartenders 
for those in sympathy with ousting the 
saloon was the tacit, and sometimes. ex- 
pressed, admission that the saloon interests 
were having a hard fight and in many ways 
were losing the battle against the persistent, 
earnest, growing prohibition wave. 

Compared with other New Hngland states, 
no-license does not prevail in Connecticut to 
so large an extent. We have no such pro- 
portion of cities without the saloon as 
Massachusetts has, or of towns as has Ver- 
mont. Yet temperance forces and anti- 
saloon sentiment were never 
throughout the state than now. The Con- 
necticut Temperance Union was never better 
prepared for work or more aggressive. Its 
active, wise and experienced secretary, H, i. 
Spooner of Kensington is now busy with bills 
before the legislature, seeing to it that they 
shall be given due weight in committee hear- 
ings and place on the floors of the House 
and Senate. <A ten o’clock closing law and 
one saloon for a thousand people are among 
the chief bills introduced. 
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more united | 


In times past the Union has done chiefly | 


and continuously anti-saloon work. At the 
same time, it has favored in the legislature 
and on the platform, as part of its work, 
proper Sunday observance and the creation 
of a probationary system in Connecticut 
courts along with necessary prison and jail 
reforms. With these desired forms of moral 


progress now committed to other hands or | 


already accomplished facts, it is wholly free 
to carry out its distinctively anti-saloon pro- 
gram without let or hindrance. For six 
months its directors have had a committee 
mapping out steps of progress which now go 


into operation, as voted at the annual meet- | 


ing held in Hartford, Jan. 19. 

That it may “hit the saloon and hit it 
hard,” it purposes to increase its yearly in- 
come, received from the sale of its periodical 
and from the gifts of churches, societies and 
individuals, from $5,500 to $9,000. Another 
secretary besides Mr. Spooner, under his 
direction and with him doing distinctly anti- 
saloon work in cities and towns by managing 
no-license campaigns, forming anti-saloon 
organizations, raising funds and fostering all 
other anti-saloon work, is to be put into the 
field. 
now has a program for work in the coming 
year which is destined to enlarge its increas- 
ing power in temperance matters and produce 
even greater results than its past good record 
has shown. 

Hartford, Ct. Rounpy. 
_———— 


: Deaths 


GOODELL—At the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Frank H. Heald, New Britain, Ct., Feb. 8, 
Emily Fairbanks, wife of the late Rev. Con- 
stans L. Goodell, pastor of Pilgrim Chureh, 
St. Louis, Mo. Interment at Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery, St. Johnsbury, Wes 

STEARNS—In Saco, Me., Jan. Mary E. 
Stearns, wife of Deacon John F. Stearns, 
aged 76 yrs. 

A member of the Congregational church, 
she took a great interest in all its branches 
and was active and faithful until she fell 
asleep. She abounded in courage and hope 
and faith, love and perseverance, and did most 


22 


ae, 


thoroughly and well whatever she found to 


do. Conscientious and faithful in all her re- 
lations in life, she was a help and inspiration 
to all who knew her. Never sparing herself, 
she was continually doing for others. Her 
husband and two children cherish the memory 
of one of the dearest of women, whose good- 
ness made for them one of the happiest of 
homes. 
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The Connecticut Temperance Union | 


for Churches, Sunday. Schools and Revivals. 
that has captured the Christian public. All the best authors repre 
tional,inspiring, awaken'ng. Send for Sample and prove its worth. 


per 700, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd. 
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Good Blood 


Means good health, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has an unapproached 
record as a blood-purifier. 

_It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla 
but because it combines the utmost 
remedial values of more than 20 different 
ingredients. There is no real substitute 
for it. If urged to buy any preparation 
said to be “‘just as good’’ you may be 
sure it is inferior, costs less to make, 
and yields the dealer a larger profit. 


Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. In usual liquid 
form or in chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Rae in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
M Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on every bicycle. 
UY ~ 28 FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
Sire and sundries. Do not buy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our wuAeard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B 293 Chicago, Ill. 
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UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MOBE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 


OUBFSEECATALOGUB 
Eis SS. " _ RELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


WATERVLIET, 
MENEELY & CO. Wetton. 
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CHURCH 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. jay~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbere,O. 


——— 


Patee Moller’s. 
Cod Liver Oil 


s is just pure cod liver oil—- __= 
— free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that makes it 
- offensive to taste and smell. 
“= The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 


or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller’s Oil so 
digestible and without 
that nauseous ‘“‘repeat”’ 
The genuine is sold only in 
flat, oval bottles, imported 
from Norway. bearing the 
name of 


Schieffelin & Co. 


) 


The new Hymn Book 
sented. Devo- 
Full cloth ¢25,.00 
covers, $12.50 per 100, 15 cts. COPY, postpaid. 


>. New York; 89 Wahash Ave., Chicago 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 12 


Mrs. Chauncéy J. Hawkins of Jamaica 
Plain led the devotional service, taking as 
her topic God’s Message in the Cloud. Mrs. 
Hawkins spoke of the Children’s Memorial, 
a fund to which beréayed mothers are asked 
to contribute through the Woman’s Board, 
that the dark and dilapidated kindergarten 
building in Cesarea may be replaced by 
suitable accommodations. 

Mrs. Capron referred to the visit of the 
deputation of the Woman’s Board of the 
Interior to Madura, and read a translation 
of the address prepared by the native Chris- 
tian women of that city, showing the won- 
derful growth of the work there. 

Miss Charlotte R. Willard, W. B. M. I., 
principal of the Marsovan Girls’ School, 
who is spending a little time in this vicinity, 
gave an account of present-day openings for 
educational work in Turkey. 

She spoke especially of the work in 
Marsovan, where there are nearly 200 
pupils in the girls’ school, eighty-five of 
whom are boarders. These girls come from 
all the region round about and after grad- 
uation go out as teachers and Christian 
workers. Miss Willard closed with an ap- 
peal for means to erect a new building in 
Marsovan where every nook and corner is 
now being utilized for dormitory purposes 
and where many girls are turned away for 
lack of room. 


Prof. A. C. McGiffert of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, finds time for 
valuable literary work along theological 
lines besides fulfilling his classroom duties. 
The leading article in The American Journal 
of Theology is from his pen, Was Jesus or 
Paul the Founder of Christianity? He has 
also a scholarly article in the Harvard The- 


WRONG BREAKFAST 


Change Gave Rugged Health. 


Many persons think that for strength 
they must begin the day with a breakfast 
of meat and other heavy foods. This is a 
mistake, as any one can easily discover for 
himself, 

A West Virginia carpenter’s experience 
Inay benefit others. He writes: 

“T used to be a very heavy breakfast 
eater, but finally indigestion caused me such 
distress, I became afraid to eat anything. 

“My wife suggested a trial of Grape-Nuts, 
and as I had to eat something or starve, I 
concluded to take her advice. She fixed me 
up a dish and I remarked at the time that 
the quality was all right, but the quantity 
was too small—I wanted a saucerful. 

“But she said a small amount of Grape- 
Nuts went a long way, and that I must eat 
it according to directions. So I started in 
with Grape-Nuts and cream, two soft-boiled 
eggs and some crisp toast for breakfast. 

“T cut out meats and a lot of other stuff 
I had been used to eating all my life and 
was gratified to see that I was getting better 
right along. I concluded I had struck the 
right thing and stuck to it. I had not only 
been eating improper food, but too much. 

“I was working at the carpenter’s trade 
at that time and thought that unless I had 
a hearty breakfast, with plenty of meat, I 
would play out before dinner. But after a 
few days of my “new breakfast” I found I 
could do more work, felt better in every way, 
and now I am not bothered with indigestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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ological Review on the influence of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Barton, Rop’r J., lately of Cambridge, Vt., to 
Colchester. 

BENTE, CHRISTOPHDR H., Woodstock, IIl., ac- 
cepts call to Plymouth Ch., Joliet. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Bellevue, Io., 
warden. Accepts. 

ConraD, Guo. A., recently of Leigh, Neb., to 
Fairfield. Accepts. 

Corron, Epw. H., Union Sem., 1908, to Proy- 
incetown, Mass., for a year from Feb. 7. 
Accepts. 

Day, WM. Horacn, First Ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal., declines presidency of Pomona Coll., 
Claremont. 

DUNCAN, CALVIN W., Plymouth Ch., Oklahoma 
City, Okl., to Hydro, as acting pastor. 

FRANCE, WM., Hillsboro Center, N. H.51 [to 
Duxbury, Mass. Accepts to begin in March. 

GILBERT, THOS. H., Meadows, Ida., to New 
Plymouth. Accepts and is at work. 

Harwoop, THos. W., Bakersfield, Vt., to Pem- 
broke, N. H. Accepts. 

Haywoop, H. L. (M. E.), Wittenberg, Wis., to 
Big Spring, Jackson and Davis Corners, Wis. 
Accepts. 

KEELER, ARZA B., Henry, S. D., accepts call to 
Watertown, 

KyYLe, Rop’t J., Hebron and Gilead, Ct., to 
So. Windsor. Accepts. 

Lpwis, Lewis E., Lisle, N. Y., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Plymouth, Pa. 

PIERCH, Payson E., Rensselaer, N. Y., to South 
Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 

PRICE, WM. F., lately of Fulton Ch., Edgerton, 
Wis., to Immanuel Ch., Dousman. 

QurpN, CHAs. N., to San Bernardino, Cal. 

REINER, FREDERICK, recently of Crete and 
Steger, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., E. St. Louis. 
Accepts. 

REYNOLDS, Wm. J., Westport, Mass., to Day- 
ville Ch., Killingly, Ct. Accepts. 

ROWELL, GEO. P., Hampton, N. H., to Union 
Ch., Southbridge, Mass. Accepts. 

SmirH, Epwin B., Overbrook and Ridgeway, 
Kan., to Kinsley. 

SMITH, J. ARTHUR, lately of Waynoka, OKI., 
to Coldwater and Hillsdale. Accepts, 


to Ha- 


SNYDER, Henry C., recently of Galesburg, 
Mich., to Colorado City, Col. 
SPANGLER, GEO. B., lately of Bethel Ch:, 


Edmond, Okl., to Chickasha, as acting pas- 
tor. Is at work. 

STRAYHR, LurHER M., Glastonbury, Ct., to Old 
Saybrook. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, Sam’, H., Hartford, Mich., to Avon, 
Ill. Accepts and is at work. 
TWEEDY, Hpnry H., Second (Ghee, 
Ct., to chair of practical 

Divinity School. 

Van Haacen, Henry C., Hinesburg, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Burke and BE. Burke. 

WILSON, LAWRENCE A., to Hardwick, Vt. a 
former charge. Accepts, to begin in May, 
on graduation from Yale Sem, 


Bridgeport, 
theology, Yale 


Resignations 


BLANCHARD, Epw. B., Sherborn, Mass. 

BUSWELL, JESSB, Mantorville, Minn. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Bellevue, Io. 

DAVIDSON, JAS. A.,, Stoughton, Wis., after a 
seven-year pastorate. 

DAVIS, OzorA S., South Ch., New Britain, Ct. 

Fircu, ALBERT P., Mount Vernon Ch., Boston, 
Mass. 

FRANCE, WmM., Hillsboro Center, N. H., after 
a pastorate of eleven years. 

GILBERT, THOS, H., Meadows, Ida. 


GRANTHAM, Lewis J., Union Cong’l Ch., 
Moline, Ill. He expects to go to Southern 
Oklahoma. % 


Harwoop, THos. W., Bakersfield, Vt., after a 
pastorate of five years. 

KmpLer, AnzA B., Henry, 8. D. 

Kyi, Rop’r J., Hebron and Gilead, Ct., after 
a nine-year pastorate. 

REYNOLDS, WM. J., Westport, Mass. 

ROWELL, Gro. P., Hampton, N. H. 

VAN Haacpn, Henry C., Hinesburg, Vt., has 
closed work. 

WHITACRE, H. W., Hydro, Okl. 

——_—_____ 


ACHES AND PAINS of rheumatism are not perma- 
nently, but only temporarily, relieved by external rere. 
dies. Why not use an internal remedy—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
rheumatism depends and cures’ the disease? 


20 February i909 


Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All in 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure 
-if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured—painless, safe and in the privacy of 
your own home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a per- 
fect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you eall for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, -Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


LABRADOR POST-CARDS 


From Dr. Grenfell’s Pictures 
Set of 16 by mail, 50 cents. 
For benefit of the Mission. 
New England Grenfell Association 


14 Beacon Street, Room 2O1 
E. E. WHITE, Sec. 


Write today for a 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Iifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, 


Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


fee 
For Rent. A pleasant room in the desirable resi- 
dence district-ofWashififton. Family of two. Second 
floor. First-class board nearby. Address W. D. Foster, 
1355 Meridian Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
sone for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Wanted, Christian yous man, “single, 25 to 30. 
Lover of country life, who desires to work at horti- 
culture (and poultry?) to join me on my own place. 
Interest in yield of place.” Good mail order business. 
and valuable building lots. Should be handy with tools. 
Cash required $3,000. References exchanged. Party 
wanted immediately. Address W. B. H.,7, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston Mass. 


eee ey 


“DIDN’T Know ’Twas LoAapED.”—The chores- 
boy at Watchout’s Summer Villa, a dull but 
industrious youth who filled a “general utility” 
réle indoors as well as at the stables, fre- 
quently assisted the cook. As the range needed 
polishing ‘Chores’ was sent to the grocery 
to get a package of stove blacking, and on his 
return was told to give the range a good pol- 
ishing. 

The stove was hot, the blacking a fluid mys- 
tery, and, as frequently occurs with that kind, 
the stuff took fire and an explosion followed. 
When the flames were extinguished and 
“Chores’s” burns were dressed, the mistress 
asked him, “How the accident happened?” 

The boy tearfully replied, “I used the black- 
ing I got at the store, but please, marm, I 
didn’t know ’twas loaded.” Then “Chores” 
was quietly told they did not allow that, or 
any other kind of dangerous fluid, used in the 
house, but only the X-Ray Stove Polish, the 
kind that was safe for a child to use, and 
never caught fire or exploded. 


20 February 1909 


Echoes of Lincoln Day 


LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON 


(President Roosevelt at Lincoln's 
Birthplace) 
As a people we are indeed beyond measure 


fortunate in the characters of the two great- 
est of our public men, Washington and 


Lincoln. Widely though they differed in 
externals, the Virginia landed gentleman 
and the Kentucky backwoodsman, they 


were alike in essentials, they were alike 
in the great qualities which rendered each 
able to render service to his nation and 
to all mankind such as no other man of his 
generation could or did render. There have 
been other men as great and other men as 
good; but in all the history of mankind 
there are no other two great men as good 
as these, no other two good men as great. 
Widely though the problems of today differ 
from the problems set for solution to Wash- 
ington when he founded this nation, to 
Lincoln when he saved it. and freed the slave, 
yet the qualities they showed in meeting 
these problems are exactly the same as those 
we should show in doing our work today. 


TRIBUTES FROM HIS ENEMIES 
(Ha-Governor John D. Long at Boston) 


Two adjectives that seem especially to de- 
seribe Lincoln’s relation to the great work 
to which he was called are “apt” and ‘“ade- 
quate.” No man ever made less pretense. 
His integrity and truth were structural, 
born in him. His magnanimity, his supe- 
riority to personal feeling are almost un- 
paralleled in public life. It animated every 
impulse. It breathed in his repeated invita- 
tions to the Confederate government to per- 
sonal interviews on terms of peace; in his 
dealings with his civil and military subordi- 
nates. when unsuccessful or at fault; in his 
patience with McClellan, his consideration 
for Burnside, his wise counsel to Hooker, 
his self-effacing disinterestedness toward 
Chase. It made him quicker to take than 
to lay blame. And when at his death his 
record was recalled, that magnanimity the 
whole world recognized. He had conquered 
its admiration; he had shamed its prejudice 
and ridicule; and the “scurrile jester” pen- 
itent and atoning, was among the first, to 
his honor be it remembered, to lay his gar- 
land on the martyr’s grave. 


THE FRIEND OF THE SOUTH 


(Henry Watterson, in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal) 


There remain no more hidden chapters, 
not even any more disputed passages, in 
Lincoln’s life. Individually, he was as trans- 
parent as the day. His was the genius of 
common sense. . 

In short, and in fine, Abraham Lincoln 
learned his humanities, as he had learned 
his philosophies and his efficiencies, out of 
the horn book of experience and the lives of 
men. Hence was he ripe and ready for his 
part when the prompter’s bell rang for the 
curtain to rise. Having obeyed humbly, he 
commanded grandly. ‘To him, politics was 
not a game of tenpins, nor government a 
play of chance, though he knew both; as a 
matter of fact, was both in the field and in 
the council an athlete and an expert, as 
Seward and Chase and Stanton came, each 
in his order and his way, perfectly to under- 
Band... . 

Not less than the North has the South 
reason to canonize Lincoln; for he was the 
one friend we had at court—aside from 


HURCH 


oe CARPETS 


Grant and Sherman—when friends 
most in need... . 

Let us resolve that we will follow no 
leader, that we will heroize no favorite who, 


were 


in his private life and public counsels, does’ 


not practice the moderation, emulate the jus- 
tice and display the fortitude and patience 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


THE MAN OF CONSCIENCE 
(Ambassador Bryce at Springfield) 


A man may be great by intellect, or by 
character, or by both. The highest men are 
great by both; and of thése was Abraham 
Wincoln, 5) 

It is often said that every great man is 
unscrupulous, and doubtless most of those to 
whom usage has attached the title have been 
so. To preserve truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness appears scarcely possible in the 
stress of life where immense issues seem to 
make it necessary, and therefore make it 
right, to toss aside the ordinary rules of 
conduct in order to secure the end desired. 
To Abraham Lincoln, however, truthfulness 
and conscientiousness remained the rule of 
life. He felt and owned his responsibility, 


not only to the people, but to a higher power. 


Few men have so stainless a record. 


It is only during a heated campaign that 
we think of all the opposing party as rascals, 
There is time between elections to make the 
necessary exceptions.—S. M. Crothers. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING omitted Feb. 22 
on account of the holiday. 


WoMAn’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A.M. 


Orange Gulture 
in Galifornia 


Is especially profitable. The soil of that state 
contains the elements that enable orange groves 
to yield the best results. Go to California, buy a 
few acres of fertile land and start an Orange 
Grove for yourself. The climate will add years 
to your life. When you go be sure your tickets 
read via 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Electric Block Signal Protection — 
The Safe Road to Travel 
Inquire of 


WILLARD MASSEY,N.E. F. & P. A. 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G. 
287 Broadway, 


E. A., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send 12c. postage for book, “‘ The 
Overland Route’’ to the Road of a 
‘“ Thousand Wonders.’’ 


Los Angeles Limited 


Is the most comfortable and satis- 
factory train between Chicago and 
Riverside, Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Leaves Chicago 10:00 P. M. daily. 


Modern and perfect travel appoint- 
ments, and a splendid track, protected 
by an automatic block signal system, 
are provided on the Chicago and 


Allagents sell tickets via this route. 


Detailed information, tickets and reserva- 
tions of desired sleeping-car space, can 
be procured on application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
: Chicago, Ill. 


North Western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route. 


The preferred line between Chi- 
cago and Southern California. 


‘HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. — 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation {"” 


e Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy ofan order received.—‘‘Baroness Meltz 


Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to I 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeate 
All Druggists or 


Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &.SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. 


ing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
ier Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
din 1894, 1899, 1908 and 1905. W. Edwards & 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


“ 


BOSTON. 
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The Navajo Indian League Mission 
At Crystal, New Mexico, isjin great need of an 
o - Owing to the unusual poverty of the 
Indians in that vicinity this winter, the mis- 
Sionary treasury is empty. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the attendants never heard any musie but the 

ing of their tom-toms, but a few returned 
students know what sacred music is,and have 
learns? te olay gosnel brmnsftairiv well. The 
POSSESSION Of an Orgah would be a sTeat NEIp LO 
the Mission Workers. Donations should be 
Sent to 


THE NAVAJO INDIAN LEACUE, 
Crystal, New Mexico 


THIE BEST WAY 
e THE ust OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

— LONMUNION SERVICE was un- 
LREASED THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
LOPOS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
GF LHURTHES 17 will DOSOFOR 
YOUP CHURLDA SEWD FOR /LL05- 
TRATED PRILE 1/57 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
. 256 Washington Street 

"t Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


The THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO.. 


Lima, 0.,are making a special offer te churches adopting 


their service before Easter. Write them 


Speakers to address 
Temperance, No License 


and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 


nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 


a oe See ee - eae 
Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international 
by all the churches. 

mega om vk 
characters. Its colporters mest the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the Spiritually destitmte everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Bico 
and the Philippines. 
macular has been the 
€ign missions. 

WILiiamM PHitiips Haut, President. 

Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis T.: Asst 


It has published the gos- 


2g, 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. | 


—_—_—_—_—_—____ 


Our Benevolent Societe 
Massachesetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Boarp OF PasTrozaL 
SUppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 


Association, proffers its services to churches | 


desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. 


tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boazp or MINISTERIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, | 


also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THe CoNnGEEGaTIONAL CHURCH Union of 
Boston and vicinity ( Incorporated). 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 


— Congregational Churches and aoe 
h: es 


ools in Boston and its suburbs. Charl 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 


tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Home Missionary ASSOCIATION, | 


607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D_White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C_-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THe Woman’s Seaman’s Feiexp Socrerr,” 


of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
-_ Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St, Cambridge, Mass. 


in scope, and is commended | 


languages, dialects and | 


Room 610 Cengre- | 
Rice, Secre- | 


Its ob- | 


The “‘Together” Campaign 
Notes of Progress 


Among the drawing topics of the programs 
| has been the Apporiijionment Plan Ai 


| 


) 
| 
| 


Princeton, Ill, the discussion became so im. | 
' portant that it was carried over into #- | 


| afternoon session. ‘Ine same eagerness 

| marked its consiiieraiion in Davenport, Io., 

| Since Iowa has not yet taken Steps toward 
its adoption. Here representatives from the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal bodies partici 
pated in the conference. Delezates were ap 
pointed to push the campaien thronghont the 
local Association. The first meeting of the 

| Chicago district at Elgin was 2 marked spc 
cess, Secretaries Clifton, Newell and Me 
Millen speaking. 


The Connecticut gathermgs have been 
| almost wholly encouraging. Ai one of ithe 
| New Britain sessions, one-half those present 

were laymen, and single pledges, amouniing 
from $100 to $500, were recorded. One of 
| the largest came from a man hitherto u- 
favorable to the campaign becanse of iis 
| possible effect on the Apportionment Plan. 
Meriden also gave ithe societies officials 
| Warm interest and suppori. 


A iypical meeting of the campaizn was 
that at Portsmouth, N. H_, Feb. 10. Thongh 
a heavy snowfall followed by rain made the 
Streets almost impassable, nevertheless oui 
of twenty-five churches invited eighteen seni 
| delegations. To the painsiaking arranze- 
menis in charge of Rev. L. Thayer and 
his local committee the snecess of the meet 
ing is largely due. The morning conference 
on the condition of the societies and the Ap 
portionment Plan as a remeiiy was widely 
participated in. At the supper in the even- 
ing the tables were completely filled, a nots- 
ble feature being the presence of a large 
| Bumber of splendid young men whom Mr. 


x. ¥. eshingion Choziz, 

Whom donstions and subscriptions 2 cor 

Shonld be afidressed. Cc forme, DD, 
=" Secretary. W. E. Lounges 


Congrezaitionsl 
Le Salle Strest Cherk: 
should be drawn to 3. W_ Hubbard, Treesorer, 


| 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| D.D. Westem Field 


| Basten, Henry 


Secretary; Charles E. Hope, 
Hast 22nd Si, New York, NX. ¥.> Ber W. 
Newell, D.D.. 153 Le Salle St, Chicern, 


Ber. Boy B. Guild, Conzreeetionsl Bor 
Ben hon yila toeeantar ire. C. = 
Berkeley, ~ > 


Taimter, Clinton, Ct, Assistant 


Scholarships for stadents jer fhe mi 
isuy. Twenty-seven 
in 


Christian schools nm Dish and New Mexico. 
Hewera 58. Secretary > 
s F ei Treasurer: Cities, 


re “ ‘Congrezetional i 9 

Pouslissine Socm,r, 
Churchill Kang, D.D. Oberin, 
z Missionary 


| O., Presijent> Bev. Wiliam Ewing, 


| Thayer is interesting in missions. This is | 


a good suggestion for other local committees. 
Bring ont the young men and get them into 


our denominaiijonal enterprises. They are 
ready to respond to such calls The repre- 


sentative men of Portsmouth and Vicinity 
were at this supper and heariily indorse the 
| Campaign. 


Its literature in the ver- | 
Strong right arm of for- | 


However, were the interest and support 
confined io ithe gathering of delegates and 
the making of Speeches, the campaign conld 
hardly be called a snecess. The encourage 
| ment thus far lies to a considerable extent 
| im the aftermath Two New Hampshire 

pastors have sent reqnesis for 300 and 250 

pledges io be distributed among their people. 
| A Connecticut pastor has also sent for 500. 
With the understanding thai the parish will 
not permit these to take the place of ihe 
| regular contributions. From a Vermont 


reports, $1.000, with the probability of in- 
crease when absent members are heard from. 


tions of $8,000 came io the Zeneral com- 
mittee’s office. The fimancial report, as iab- 
| ulated to date, is: 


Total subscriptions io Jan. 31_... $11339 
For week ending Feb. 6.....____. 4,619 
| For week ending Feb. 13......__. 10427 
[Petal 2a. se $26,385 


church comes one of the Pioneer fimancial | 


In one morning’s mail, aggregate subscrip- | 


| to 14 Beacon Sivest, Bostan> 
| and Westem siats t i175 Wabesh 
pare 


Secretary > Henry T. Bicherdson, Treesars. 


Dariimeni are Geireyed by spproprisijons from 
the Busimess Deperiment 

irom churches, Sumday schools and in@ividnels 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Deporiment, 
tirade as The Pilgrim Press, 
Congregaiienalist ani Christian 
Pilgrim series of Lesson 
School papers, books for 
camckics aa Sasney ee 
churches an v 
books of ail other publishers he 
own. Tis treasury is eniirely 
that of the Missionary 
however, iit mekes é 
Orders fer books and 
cals should be seni ip 
Society: those irom Ohin and 


B 
ii 


i 


Seperate 


Ein 
fe 
Re 


izom 
Chicago, 


“Tse ConcencaTionat Bosamp 
BiaL RaLinr’ (corporsi= name), under the dit 
rection of the Naiionsl i. 
Congregational ministers er their 


any pari of the conmiry. Reguesis ammuel 
ofermes from churches, special gifts from 
Ministers and laymen, and “yg BPresi- 
Geni, Rev. Henry A Simson, D.D.= 
Rev. William A. Zice, D.D.-: 
B. H. Fancher WHeafiguariers, 237 
Ave.. New York. 

Boston Szamaxs Femxp Socmers, incor 
porated i828. President, Bey Alexander 
MeKenzgie, D.D.; Treasurer, C F. Sizatten: 


Secretary, Ber. C. P. 
Ee 


; 
i) 


of all nations, and supported maimiy by 
churches of New Enciand Segnesis should 
mmede payable to the Boston Seaman's 
Society. Contributions from churches and 
=o solicited 


Fee 


| dividuals 


Tse Massacarserrs Musss0Nnaer 
Socierr is 2 constiivent part of the National 
Soriety. All undesignated gifts 
by azreemenit. The Sorieiy receives 
trusi and pays annwities tp the donors. 
Emrich, DD. Secre T. 


D.D_ Treasurer. 
Boston. 


No Secrets 


Ask your doctor if he approves of this 
prescription for thin blood, impure blood. 


_— 
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Personalia 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Anderson cele 
brated their golden wedding with relatives 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 24. Among other 
happy surprises was ithe reception of an 
engrossed testimonial from the First Church 
of Waterbury, Ct.. with a gift of $500. Dr. 
Anderson was pastor of that church for 
forty years. The home of the Andersons is 
at Woodmont, Ct. 


Booker Washington's work in connection 
with the Lincoin cenienary will not suffer 
when compared with that of the white men 
of renown whose orations gave glory to Li:- 
coln week. The articles which he has writ- 
ten like that contributed to The Congrega- 
tionalist a fortnight ago. and the addresses 
which he has made in New York and Boston, 
have shown him to be possessed of keenness 
of intellectual insight and breadth of vision. 
Those who have heard him frequently during 
the past years say that he rose to unusual 
heights of power in his speaking last week. 
He told at the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston last Saturday noon of his emotions 
when, the night before, he had sat at the 
same table with the grandson of the man 
who owned his body. He spoke, also. of the 
memorandum handed to him not long ago by 
a descendant of his former master, on which 
his possessions were inventoried. After spe 
cifying the worth of the house and the land. 
the inventory stated, “Booker. $400.° “I 
have tried to add to that value.” modestly 
said the principal of Tuskegee. Who would 
think today of estimaiing his value to this 
nation in any coneeivable number of dollars 
and cents? Another excellent point which 
he made was the influence of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation upon the white race of the 
South. “When Abraham Lincoln freed my 
body,” said Mr. Washington. “he at the 
same time emancipated the spirit of my 
owner.” 


Religious Education 
Association 
Continued from page 248 


operation will be a source of strength to ail 
those who are engaged in religious educa- 
tion. 

The third thing that impressed one was 
the evident conviction underlying all the 
discussions of all the sessions that the great 
question to be worked out in the immediate 
future was not how io teach in Sunday 
school, but what to teach. Dr. William G. 
Ballantine insisted upon this principle five 


FOOD FOR A YEAR 


wee eee eee we eee teen 


Vesetables........--.----- 500 bbs, 
This represents a fair ration for 
a man for one year. 


But some people eat and eat and 
yet grow thinner. This means a 
defective digestion and unsuitable 
food. A one-dollar bottle of 


4 © 
‘Scott's Emulsion 
in Pj t . 5 pro’ ties- 
ten pounds a ae a 
ola a pan fee you 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” = & 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


or Six years ago, and it has steadily gained 
in acceptance till its victory at this conven- 
tion was complete. The subject under dis- 
cussion at every session of the Council of 
Religious Education and at every session of 
the Sunday school department. no matter 
what was down on the program, was this: 


Assuming that the purpose of the Sunday 


school is to make efficient Christians, what 
material, outside as well as inside the Bible, 
is best fitted to accomplish this purpose?— 
a most significant fact. 

Progress in theory of religious education 
during the next few years at least will He 
along the line of broadening the curriculum. 
On the practical side it will doubiless lie in 
the development by the denominations of an 
adequate system of. teacher-training. 

Cc. A. BRAND. 


The Medicine Men 


Michigan Assembly of Medicai Missionaries— 
A Conference with Both Preaching 
and Practice 
BY REV. B. M. COLE, D.D. 


A rare treat we foreign workers in dark- 
some, uncivilized lands had in this confer- 
ence held at Batile Creek, Mich., Jan. 19-21. 
Nearly sixty of us missionaries, representing 
thirteen denominations, and almost as many 
separate boards, were present. Bui a beau- 
tiful non-sectarian atmosphere prevailed. 
About the only odd thing is that Saturday 
instead of the Sabbath is supposed to be 


‘observed, but that is little in evidence, as 


| Both medicai 


| Africa, Bishop Thoburn of India, etc. 


plenty of meetings are held on both days. 
This stirring, clean, litile city of some 25.000 
inhabitanis has churches of all denomina- 
tions, and you can atiend outside if you 
wish. 

The sanitarium there had its beginning 
over thirty years ago. and for a quarter of 
a century Dr. Kellogg has been its leading 
spirit and chief, while Dr. Dowkonit. com- 
ing from a similar enterprise he started in 
New York City, has teen an efficient worker. 
The conference brought us foreign workers 
together in the delightful place where we 
were guests of the imstitution for the week. 
Sessions were held in the large, pleasant 
chapel. with its admirable organ and choir. 
Dr. Dowkonit was the enthusiastic secretary 
of the meeting, while the busy Dr. Kellogg. 
far from being behind in his interest, said 
it had been his dream for these twenty-five 
years to have such a gathering. 

Naturally medical work had the right of 
way in the discussions, but as nearly all the 
physicians were preachers. as 
of the word, it was clear that the erangelis- 
tic part was ahead; for, speaking as medical 


practitioners, some said but for that part of ; 


the service on the field, they would not hold 
on a day, for medical work without it 
would be a failure. Hence. through all the 


sessions the changes were rung upon medical © 


missions as an evangelizing agency. 

After various discussions on this and kin- 
dred themes, forenoons being given over to 
treatment in the hospital and exercise in 
the gymnasium, special prominence was 
given to the testimony of medical mission- 
aries as to the need and value of medical 
missions. Strange to say, it soon became 
evident from these breezy ten-minute talks 
there were none that from force of circum- 
stances had not entered into this work more 
or less. albeit they had no M.D. degree. 
and non-medical views were 
brought well to the front by such speakers 
as Dr. Grant of Egypt. Dr. Nassau of South 
Some 
seventy students of the medical college, con- 
nected with the Sanitarium not a little 
though in separate building, were present, 
especially at the question box, conducted by 
experienced ones from the fields. 


well as doers ~ 
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Stomach Gases 
and Torpid Livers 


Give Way Before the Peculiar Purifying 
Power of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 


A Trial Package Sent Free 

The foul gases of the stomach and the 
torpid action of the liver are easy victims 
for charcoal to overcome. 

This great natural cleaner and absorbent 
will most certainly be relished by a system 
affiicted with gaseous or sluggish tendencies. 

Charcoal has long been known as a great 
absorbent oi gas. A panful of charcoal will 
positively purify a room filled with foul 
odors and decay. Its absorbing ratio is one 
hundred times greater than its own volume. 

The ancients gave charcoal many 
human ills successfully. The North Amer- 
ican Indians used it for snake bite, poison 
from eating wild herbs, and cured what they 
called “stomach bad medicine” with it. 

Willow charcoal seems to be the best prod- 
uct for human use, and no doubi the peculiar 
curative property of the willow is repre- 
sented in a chemical quality in its charcoal. 

Stmart’s Charcoal Lozenges are pure wil- 
low and sweet honey. blended by tremendous 
power and compression into a very palatable 
lozenge. Two or three lozenges eaten after 
meals will prevent the process of digestion 
from producing noxious gases. They will 
vivify a lazy liver and aid every organ which 
is most likely to be overcome through its 
contact with impurities. 

They cleanse the stomach and intestines, 
bring purity and sweetness out of fermenta- 
tion and decay and aid digesiion by allaying 
gas. They will aid you and yoar stomaeh. 
The beneficial effects are made evident after 
each meal when you use charcoal as Stuart 
prepares it. To allay gas at night ihey are 
excellent. and one arises in the morning 
without that terrible nauseating bad breath 
which destroys appetite and renders one mis- 
erable. 


tor 


ts sell Stuari’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges, price twenty-five cents, or send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address BY A: 
Stuart Co.. 200 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Mich. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which ineludes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 


private baths for $1.50 per day and up} 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 


day and up. 
Dining room and eafé first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 
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President Roosevelt and National 


Righteousness 
Tributes from Eleven College Presidents 
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A Cathedral for Colored Congregation- 
alists in Atlanta 


The Final Week of the Chapman 


Meetings in Boston 
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The Modern Woman and Her Church | . 
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“T could not imagine anything better fitted for its purpose, 
so fresh, real, sincere, sympathe 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Steps Christward 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A short, stimulating, practical book 
for all who want to live in the strength 
and according to the standards of 
Christ. It deals with The Start, The 
Foes, Helps by the Way, The Way- 
marks, The Rewards, Wayside Minis- 
tries, The Guide and the Goal. 
Pastors, Sunday school teachers and 
parents find it helpful in bringing 
young people to a decision and in 
showing them the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Christian life. It is espe- 
cially adapted to use in connection 
with seasons of deepened religious 
interest. 


Students’ edition, stiff paper covers 


Thirty Cents net, postpaid 
Bound in Cloth, 75 Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


“ These are not merely essays nor goody sermonettes, but 
talks fresh, sometimes even racy, without losing dignity, and 
full of illustrations so familiar that one is not aware what 
deep truths are being taught until a more serious word is 
said.’—PRoF. A. R. MERRIAM, Hartford, Conn. 


The Peasantry of Balestine 
Life, Manners, and Customs of the Village 


BY 
ELIHU GRANT 


BOOK of real life, being original research 

into the village life of modern Palestine. Dr. 
Grant lived three years among the villagers in the 
country of Ancient Ephraim, Benjamin, and J udah 
and came to know the people intimately. From 
his daily notes ‘and many photographs he has 
brought a vivid picture of this most fascinating 
of Bible lands. The book is an original contribu- 
tion to Palestine study and is written so as to be 
enjoyable to all readers who are interested in 
Oriental life. 

The author says, “ My aim has been to write of 
those matters only which came under my personal 
observation; to confine myself to such matters as 
relate to peasant life and interests, to provide a fairly 
systematic description of the village peasants and 
their ways, without, however, attempting to fill in the 
gaps in my own experience from the works of other 
writers ; to make the volume acceptable to all readers, 
whatever their opportunities or sympathies in the 
field treated; to contribute to the subject of Pales- 


tinian research and prepare the way for future study 
in the folk-life of the country.” 


248 pages, nith 38 full-page illustrations 
Price $1.50 net 
The Pilgrim Press 


175 Warasn Ave., Cuicaco 


Size 5} X 84 inches. 


14 Beacon Sr., Bosron 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘‘ Daybreak in Turkey”’ especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia: and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 


8% inches length, 5% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, 81.50 net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


A New Volume in The Art of Life Series 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Seale of Human Values, with Directions 
for Personal Application. 


By WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College 
At all bookstores. 50c. net; postpaid, 55c. 
B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


288 Pages Just Published Nearly 125 


Responses New Songs 
$25 per lOO ie parse nicircrs? SOC by man 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works f'6Kenuat Green, Mass. 


OOK=- 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under thts 
heading at ten cents a line. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN _KING’S 
Cuapen. Sunday afternoons at 3.30. Feb. 28, 
Rey. H. N. Brown. March 7, Rev. W. W. Fenn. 
March 14, Rey. George ¥'. Moore. Lowell In- 
stitute Lecture. March 1, Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, Contributions to the Reconstruction of 
Theology. 


AMPRICAN SHAMAN’S Frienp Socipry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
incorporated April, 1833. ational Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in oo pe ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and LAfe- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Cuartes A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHerson Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, papers are continued until there 16 a 4 pecific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be pald. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the Ry oar of the sub- 
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closed for that purpose. 
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| Specialization in each Depart- 


| INTELLIGENT EUROPEAN TRAVEL includes expert 


FREEMAN SANATORIUM 


Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


A home and sanatorium combined. Sunlight, good 
drainage, pure water, trained care, nourishing food, 
moderate prices. References: Dr. H. C. Clapp, Boston ; 
B. P. Hollis, First National Bank, 
Address Miss T. K. 


30ston, and others. 
Kreeman, Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 
ment. Courses in Missions and SEMINARY 
Religious Pedagogy. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; pean: to 
on 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 


HARTFORD A training school for the Chris- 
on equal terms. 

Address TITE DEAN, Wariford, Ct. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. 

Cor. Sec’y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to coileges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HOLY LAND Egypt and much of 
Eur-pe. Eleventh 
Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 


Fine accommodations. Very low rates—$500 
to $650, Rev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


leadership and leisurely itineraries together with every 
comfort and expense. The Chautauqua Tours, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


EUROPE $375. 68 days. Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Khine, Switzerland, Italy, Paris. Small 
party. Especiatly good for school teachers. Conductor 
a Harvard graduate and experienced traveler. For par- 
ticulars address Palmer Tours, 240 Newbury St., Boston. 


is de A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. IN 
IDEAL | , Write Now. OLD 
WAY” Young’s —Ideal European Tours, | WORLD 


Box 982-R. Pittsburg, Pa. 


E UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— $175. 
Experienced management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 

TEMPLE TOURS, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TRIOY, NY. AND 
177 jot ee 


UNLIZEZ OTHER BELLS 
SWEETEL, MORE DUZ- 


ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 
CHURCH OURFREECATALOGUS 


Brits. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 


Memorial 
Bells 

a Specialty 

A. 


Peal McSuane Bet Founnry Co., Bactimoge, Mo., U.S. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO. 


MENEELY & CO. wer. 
= (West Troy), N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Establish ed SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
: Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Our “SELF COLLECTING’ TRAYSAVES 


ONE FOURTH COST of other systems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. BOX S - LIMA.OHIO. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


Professor Buckham adds to a devout spirit of wor 
ship high Mterary ideals and unerring good taste—a 
combination which produces a rather unusual little 
devotional book, and one so simple and inexpensive 
that it will make a very wide appeal. It will bring 
strength and blessing from the everlasting hills, 
whence cometh help. 35 cents net. 
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(INT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


H. C. HERRING, D.D., Secretary. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The Missionary Problem confronting the Congregational Churches was out- 


lined on this page last week. 


It is a serious situation. 


It startles attention; it 


commands consideration; it challenges Congregationalists as a body to take heed, 
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to take counsel, to take measures for bringing it to permanent solution. 


WHAT ARE THE STEPS TO BE TAKEN? 


1. Riddance from Debt by three of the Societies. $273,094.84 
will do that. 


2. A System of Missionary Financing, shared in by all the 
Societies, which will enable them all to keep out of debt. $226,905.16 
it is estimated will be a sufficient working fund to give this system 
a successful start. This is 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


1. It means the application of up-to-date business system and 
skill to both the raising and disbursing of missionary contributions. 


2. It meansa yearly budget for each Society of its expenditures 
in a given ratio to that of the other Societies. 


3. It means a yearly budget for the whole Denomination of the 
total contributions required for the various lines of its missionary 
work. 


4. It means a yearly budget for each Church of its missionary 
contributions upon a fair estimate of its ability. 


5. It means practically the underwriting each year by the 
Congregational Churches as a body of the minimum amount 
with which its missionary activities can be maintained. 


6. It means increase in the Missionary contributions of the 
Churches from year to year, keeping pace with their growth in 
numbers and resources and enlarging opportunity for mission 
work in the various fields. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


according to which all above $273,094.84 raised in the Campaign 
will be divided among the Seven Societies. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 32.94 per cent. 
Congregational Home Missionary Society . : . Wi O4 ae ss 
American Missionary Association . . ° . a Reh. oe Ie 
Congregational Church Building Society . - A cee OLOO 65m 66 
Congregational Educational Society 2 ' ° ‘ Pr OstOrcen 18s 
Sunday School and Publishing Society ; E che ER By AP SRS 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief é f Cee A et’. nse 


100.00 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D. Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. 
Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, 

‘or Publicity, J. F. BRopie, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LOUGEE, Esq. 
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of tens of thousands. 


-and said: “This is simply great. 
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Event and Comment 


The Work Behind the Scenes - 


The largest audience ever assembled under one roof in 
Boston to hear the gospel was in the Grand Hall of the 
Mechanics Building last Sunday evening. Each of the four 
divisions of the chorus was by itself a choir of several hun- 
dred persons. Beside the thousands seated, as many as the 
police would let in were standing on the floor and the galler- 
ies. Yet the whole multitude were as orderly, quiet and 
devotional as an ordinary church assembly. The singing was 
a yast and inspiring harmony of praise. Even the collection 
was quickly taken by ushers stationed so as to pass the baskets 
through the audience. No thoughtful person could note the 
admirable arrangements for managing that immense congre- 
gation without thinking of the great skill in organizing and 
the faithful service of the committees that have had the 
enterprise in charge from its inception to its climax last 
Sunday evening. The grouping of the churches by districts, 
the daily central meetings, the assembling and drilling of 
the great choir, the raising and expenditure of the money 
are only a few of the essentials for a three weeks’ campaign 
of daily and nightly meetings, with an aggregate attendance 
Dr. Conrad, chairman of committee 
of arrangements, has been untiring in his service and con- 
stant in attention to all the details. It would be invidious 
to mention any of the members of the various committees 
unless we could name them all. No one of them seems to 
have failed in doing his part. The campaign has throughout 
been conducted in a masterly way, without apparent friction 
and with a spirit of co-operation in harmony with the pur- 
pose and progress of the revival. 


A Season of Revivals 


Scenes similar to those in Boston in connection with the 
Chapman campaign have been witnessed in Pittsburg, St. 
Louis and other cities where Gipsy Smith has been working, 
and in Spokane and other cities of the far Northwest where 
Mr. Sunday has been holding services. The accounts of 
these demonstrations of popular interest in places far remote 
from one another and under the leadership of men unlike 
one another in personal characteristics, read in the main very 
much alike. Crowds far surpassing the capacity of the 
largest auditoriums, preaching straight from the shoulder, 
the skillful utilization of the musical appeal, the pressing 
forward of hundreds of persons to seek for prayers or to 
declare themselves converts—such features these great re- 
vival movements have in common. Whatever else may be 
said of them, they show that people like this type of religious 
meetings, and that the revival appeal moves many who seem 
to be unaffected by the ordinary ministrations of the church. 


Indoctrinating the Laymen 

Laymen like the joint campaign which the Congregational 
Missionary Societies are pushing in all parts of the country. 
The idea of the united pull appeals to business men who 
like to see concerted action on the part of agencies that have 
but one general purpose, whatever their specific fields of 
activity. At the close of the meeting in Portland, Me., the 
other night, one of the most prominent men in the city, and 
one not given to emotional outbreaks, hurried up to a speaker 
Get me one of those sub- 


scription cards at once, please.” The composite picture of 


what Congregationalism is doing in the world had wrought 
upon his mind as well as the spectacle of the workers in 
different departments standing side by side, and being as 
ready to champion other agencies as the one especially com- 
mitted to their oversight. Whether the half million mark ig 
reached or not, the educative and unifying value of this 
“Together” campaign will establish our common missionary 
undertakings in the hearts of many who up to this time have 
been ignorant or indifferent concerning what has been 
going on. 


The Reaction on the Churches 

The strongest support for this joint Congregational cam- 
paign comes in some instances from churches and individuals 
that have already done yeoman service in supporting de- 
nominational benevolences. In some cases, too, the churches 
quickest to respond are those which have themselves within 
comparatively recent time had to shoulder large local obliga- 
tions. Said a pastor of a city church the other day, after 
the secretaries had made their rousing appeals: “A while ago 
we arose in our might and shook ourselves free of our in- 
debtedness. Now we ought to arise with equal determination 
and help shake the societies free from their debts.” Was it 
any wonder that under such leadership the substantial tokens 
of interest began rapidly to accumulate? Most churches can 
do more than they think they can do, especially when some 
large and commanding object is put before them. And when 
they have achieved what appeared difficult, the thrill of 
satisfaction means much for every department of the church’s 
life. 


A Strong and Useful Man 

Dr. Carroll D. Wright, who died in Worcester, Mass., last 
Saturday, illustrated in his life the ability of a strong mind 
and will to conquer difficulties. Though he was never an 
undergraduate student in any college, he received honorary 
degrees from Tufts, Amherst and Dartmouth Colleges and 
from Wesleyan and Clark Universities. He gave courses of 
lectures at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Northwest- 
ern and Brown, and held professorships of social economics 
in the Catholic university at Washington and Oolumbian 
University. He has been president of Clark University at 
Worcester since 1904. He was born in Dunbarton, N. H., 
in 1840, and his father was a Universalist minister. Enlist- 
ing as a private in the Union Army, in 1862, he rose to the 
rank of colonel in 1864. He studied law and built up a 
lucrative practice in Boston in the department of patent law, 
which he resigned to receive a much smaller income as the 
head of the Massachusetts bureau of labor, organized by him, 
the first in the world and the model of those that have fol- 
lowed it. He was the first federal commissioner of labor in 
the United States, holding that office ten years. He had 
charge of the federal census of Massachusetts in 1880, of the 
state census in 1885; and was director of the eleventh United 
States census. 

Dr. Wright was the greatest statistician of his time. He 
sacrificed personal ambitions and considerations for the serv- 
ice of his fellowmen. He was of a deeply religious nature, 
as was illustrated by his often quoted declaration in his 
“Outlines of Practical Sociology” of the necessity of a true 
religious revival to affect and modify the struggle between 
capital and labor. His sympathies were so broad that he 
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could be president of the Unitarian Association and also an 
acceptable teacher in a Roman Catholic university. Wher- 
ever he was he did things so well that his services were 
always in demand. 


The Return of the Fleet 

In the parade of the home-coming fleet at Hampton 
Roads on Washington’s Birthday, President Roosevelt passed 
in review twenty battleships and five armored cruisers. This 
great pageant has awakened a remarkable popular enthusi- 
asm, The navy appeals by old associations and present effi- 
ciency. We are proud of the peaceful and peacemaking 
voyage and reassured by demonstrated efficiency. For the 
admirals and captains who carried their ships without mas- 
hap around the globe, for the sailors who did their full duty 
on shipboard and raised the standard of respect for the 
character of Americans on shore, we have only the warmest 
congratulations and good wishes. The long voyage has 
shown discipline and morale of a high order aboard our 
ships. It has given valuable training in fleet maneuvers and 
target practice. It has vindicated our shipbuilders. For- 
eign observers believed it perilous to take such intricate 
machines so far from the repair shops. Yet not a ship was 
docked in the whole 42,000 miles and the fleet’s own artificers 
have taken care of all repairs. We do not wonder that the 
President came to the review in a mood of joyous congratu- 
lation or that the nation feels itself honored by the fleet. 
But at this moment of self-congratulation there are sobering 
thoughts. We have warships, but no merchant marine. The 
ports that welcomed the battleships seldom see an American 
flag. Our fleet was dependent all through the voyage on 
foreign colliers. In war time a voyage from Hampton to 
Manila would be nearly impossible. Then, too, as President 
Roosevelt told the men of the fleet, the last word of drill 
and gun practice has not yet been spoken. Efficiency must 
be continually increased. Worst of all, there are divided 
counsels among those who are responsible for the navy, and 
charges that the work of the yards is badly supervised and 
done at an exorbitant cost. The American people want an 
efficient and economical administration as well as effective 
fighting ships. We are not in the least afraid that an 
effective navy will hasten the coming of war. But we do 
fear that popular enthusiasm may condone official bickering, 
waste and incapacity. 


Tariffs and a Tariff Commission 


A national tariff convention was held last week in Indian- 
apolis, attended by delegates from all over the country. By 
resolution it made on Congress a demand for the creation of 
a permanent tariff commission to fix rates of duty on im- 
ported goods within maximum and minimum rates estab- 
lished by Congress, with a view to the development and 
enlargement of our foreign trade. Many prominent manu- 
facturers, like Mr. Carnegie, favor such a commission, be- 
lieving that a body of experts can greatly aid in overcoming 
the difficulties of tariff revision. Some influential journals 
like the Springfield Republican oppose it for the reason that 
existing departments of the Government and committees of 
Congress can best do the work that would be required of a 
tariff commission. The convention formed a permanent 
organization, which was wise if it expected to accomplish its 
aim. For it will require imperative and reiterated demands 
to bring Congress to relegate to any commission not composed 
.of its own members its prerogative of imposing taxes. Mean- 
while the Ways and Means Committee, which has been giv- 
ing protracted hearings to men interested for or against 
tariff changes, is finding the complexity of its problem con- 
stantly increasing. It will probably bring in a bill to the 
House near the opening of the special session next month. 
This will be only the beginning. The bill may be passed by 
the House, transferring the contest to the Senate. But few 
well-informed persons we think expect a settlement of the 
tariff question before midsummer. The people want lower 
taxes. The Government. needs more money. It can increase 
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its income in three ways: by direct tax on property and in- 
come, by imposing more taxes on the products of the country 
and by increasing duties on imports. Its chief problem is 
how to impose larger burdens where they will be least felt. 
The imposition of duties on articles that everybody uses, 


such as tea and coffee, is sure to rouse resentment. Reduc- 


tion of duty on goods used by particular classes or sections 
means corresponding increase on goods used by others. The 
people think they want a different scale of tariffs on imports. 


Most of them want a lower tariff. But they have no clear idea » 


how to get what they want and at the same time provide the 
money the Government wants. It will require considerable 
time and a vast deal of tall to settle these things. 


License to Lie 

The lawsuit against the New York World and the Indian- 
apolis News on the charge of slandering several men promii- 
nent in public life brings out many interesting euphemisins 
to describe lying. No denial is attempted of the charge that 
published statements were false involving Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Taft, Robinson, Cromwell and others in a scandal about the 
Panama Canal, or that these stories were invented for the 
purpose of levying blackmail or doing mischief to political 
plans. But the daily press is using a great variety of lan- 
guage to clothe the naked lie in decent phrases. The News 
boldly declares that it ‘will “continue to discuss public ques- 
tions on their merits.” The World virtuously prides itself 
on defending “the great principle of the freedom of the 
press,” even through suffering persecution. The excellent 
Boston Transcript pleads for allowing newspapers to “indulge 
in some mendacity.” The sentiment of the daily press seems 
to us far too generally to defend, as its prerogative, the privi- 
lege of vilifying public men, and of circulating unfounded 
reports injuring their reputation, even stories known to be 
false. The American people will not be deceived by these 
attempts to disguise plain lies by long words and high-sound- 
ing phrases. Men who edit newspapers are as much bound 
by the sense of honor as those who buy and sell goods and 
live together as neighbors. If the papers they edit claim 
license to lie, they will in time come to be judged according 
to their merits. 


The Tuskegee Conference 


The Tuskegee Negro conferences are always notable 
events for the colored people and for the student of racial 
and social problems. The conference this year was no excep- 
tion. It dealt, from the point of view of successful experi- 
ence, with the plain problems of that rural and village life 
which affords the future hope of the race in America. One 
of the urgent questions for discussion and appeal was the 
attitude of the Negro toward the prohibition movement and 
the prohibition laws in the South. The conference is held 
on the property of the Tuskegee Institute, and Principal 
Booker Washington is its moving spirit. He said in his 
address: “We have prohibition in many parts of the South 
now. We have it in this state, and I hope we shall soon have 
it in every other Southern state. No class of people is going 
to be so benefited by the closing of the saloons as the people 
of our race. For that reason, if for no other, just because 
we are going to get the greatest benefit from that law which 
closes the saloons, we should do our part in seeing that the 
law is enforced. Every one of you can help enforce that law. 
You can do it, in the first place, by refusing to patronize 
‘blind tigers.’ You can do it, in the second place, by per- 
suading your friends and neighbors not to patronize them.” 
To keep the Negro on the farm, to raise the standard of 
education by lengthening the term of school. and raising its 
standards, to make the farm attractive as well as profitable, 
to multiply pleasant homes, to bring about a better knowl- 
edge of the conditions of health in work and diet—these are 
some of the questions which occupied attention. With the 
growth of the experiment which Mr. Washington is foster- 
ing, practical examples of business and character success are 


always on hand to prove the feasibility of the upward way. ~ 


a 


a 
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And from Tuskegee as a center object lessons of good homes 
and thrifty farming spread through the “black belt” of 
Alabama. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


In every city of considerable size, on any pleasant day, 
a multitude of men may be seen in the public parks who 
are doing nothing. Are they idle because they cannot find 
work or because they have too little energy to look for it, 
or because they do not want it? An inspection of different 
companies of the unemployed would bring out widely differ- 
ent answers to these questions. A clergyman in London, 
having been furnished with a sum of money to try an experi- 
ment with “out-of-works” on the Thames Embankment, 
gives in the Times the result. Of a company of seventy men 
he found that twenty were hopelessly unemployable, and had 
them sent to the workhouse. Ten were sailors and were sent 
to sea; four were sent to Buenos Ayres and one to Canada; 
five were found work in the city and five in the country; 
twelve were furnished with tools or other equipment, two of 
them being supplied with spectacles, giving them a better 
chance to find work; and the Church Army took charge of 
the rest. The clergyman says that drink or gambling was 
the chief cause of the helpless condition of the men; that 
only personal service for each case will do any real good; 
and that attempts to convert such men when giving them 
help fosters hypocrisy and destroys what may be left of their 
manliness: and self-respect. His most important conclusion 
is that the best way to meet the problem. is to spend more 
effort on the young. -He says, “What I should like to see 
more than anything else would be a national league of men 


-and women, intent on the single purpose of helping the 


children to become worthy of their country, and to hate the 
bare notion of loafing, cringing, or lazing in any shape or 
form.” In American cities it is probable that even the most 
forlorn are of more hopeful quality than the unemployed on 
the streets of London. The “bread line” in New York and 
other cities is condemned by some philanthropists as wasted 
charity; but Mr. Hallimond, superintendent of the largest 
“bread line” in the world, in a letter to the New York 
Herald, says that through the co-operation of governors in 


' several states and of country newspapers and individual 


farmers, three thousand men have been found employment 
on farms during the last year, and not one per cent. have 
been reported unsatisfactory by the farmers to whom they 
were sent. 


A New Nation in South Africa 

The British possessions in South Africa consist of five 
colonies of diverse population and resources, together with 
territories reserved for the natives. Of these five the Trans- 
vaal is richest in its resources of gold and diamonds. Rho- 
desia, at the north, is in an early stage of development. 
Cape Colony is strong in population. The Orange River 
colony is agricultural. Natal has a predominence of British 
settlers among an overwhelming population of black men. 
In the other colonies, with the exception of Rhodesia, the 
Taal-speaking races of Dutch and French blood are in a 
majority. The union of these colonies seems to be assured 
as a result of the war and of the settlement reached by a 
convention which has recently ended its labors of constitu- 
tion making. This union comes with the cordial and loyal 
good will of many of the leaders of the Orange and Trans- 
vaal republics in their futile war for independence. The 
disputes of the convention seem to have run on geographical 
rather than race lines, the smaller units, Natal and the 
Orange Colony, fearing to be overridden by the larger states. 
The convention began its sessions in Natal, as a concession 
to this feeling, but ended them at Capetown. The question 
of the seat of government, as in our own constitutional con- 
vention of 1787, was the most difficult one. Instead of fol- 
lowing our precedent and that of the new Commonwealth 
of Australia in founding a new city, the South African 
convention reconciled the two rival claimants for the dis- 
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tinction by making Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaa 
the seat of the executive and Capetown of the judicial fun 
tions of the federated government. The Transvaal delegat 
are said to have made the adoption of Pretoria a conditio 
precedent to their acceptance of the union, and to regard tk 
plan of a double capital as a graceful compromise, in spit 
of the fact that it would be difficult to build a great city : 
Pretoria, which is ill supplied with water. The consolidatio 
of another great democratic nation under the British flag ; 
an event of first-class importance to the civilized world. 


Musical Centenaries 

The year 1809 was eventful in the history of music. ] 
saw the death of Haydn—“Papa Haydn”—while Napoleo 
was bombarding Vienna. And it gave the world both Mer 
delssohn and Chopin. Haydn’s.long life belongs to th 
feudal age of society and the dependent stage of art. He ws 
the personal retainer of a great Austrian nobleman, an 
wrote music for the entertainment of his guests. The er 
richment of the orchestra and the development of music: 
resources make his delightful symphonies seem meager an 
slight to the modern musical epicure. But he is shrined i 
the hearts of the Viennese, for whom he wrote the Austria 
national hymn, and in the love of those who appreciate th 
best music of whatever school. 

Mendelssohn was a youth of precocious talent. Th 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn—Lessing’s Nathan the Wis 
—he grew up in the forcing house of a wealthy and inte 
lectual home life. At eighteen he composed the overture t 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, perhaps his mos 
delightful and enduring contribution to the music of th 
stage. Within two years he had composed his Songs Withov 
Words, and carried through, by a successful performance ¢ 
the Matthew Passion Music in Berlin, a revival of Bach 
influence in Germany, which has been formative and infl 
ential ever since. To a much later period belong his or: 
torios, St. Paul and Elijah, and his orchestral works. H 
had the gift of social charm and was the darling of societ 
in Germany and England. Learned, fastidious and pre 
ficient, his work has endured the sifting of more than ha! 
a century and much of it still maintains its share in th 
attention of our day. If not one of the greatest of composer: 
he was one of the most influential of teachers. He made th 
conservatory at Leipsic a center of German musical art, an 
it is still a saying there, when the bad ventilation of th 
Gewanthaus concert hall makes the audiences uncomfortabl 
that the management is unwilling to lose the air that Mer 
delssohn breathed. 

Chopin is the man of one instrument. He found scop 
enough for his genius in the development of the resource 
and possibilities of the piano. If his appeal is less popula 
than that of Haydn or Mendelssohn, it goes deeper an 
reaches higher with those who know. He possessed in it 
perfection the enthusiasm and the susceptible melancholy 
his native Poland, from which he was exiled by the Russia 
conquest. His music breathes the spirit of the lost caus 
of his native land. His utterance is a wonderful expressio 
of the infinitely subtle, sensitive, yearning human hear 
With the growth of musical appreciation, and so long as th 
piano is not displaced, his works seem destined to an endu1 
ing influence and he must be counted among the greates 
masters in his chosen art. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 


When Theodore Roosevelt retires from his office nex 
Thursday he will have been President of the United State 
seven years and six months lacking twenty days. Men c 
different classes and callings will appraise his Administre 
tion according to different standards, but probably no esti 
mate of its character would be more discriminating and jus 
or more highly valued by him, than that of representative 
of higher American education. For while he has sought t 
conserve and promote all worthy interests of the nation, h 
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has maintained that the greatest responsibility for its ma- 
terial, as well as its moral and spiritual welfare, rests on its 
educated men and women. A college-bred man, in full 
sympathy with the highest ideals of the American university, 
he would choose to be tried by his peers. 

We are so fortunate as to be able to present in this issue 
of The Congregationalist estimates of Mr.-Roosevelt’s Admin- 
istration by eleven presidents of colleges and universities rep- 
resenting nearly all sections of the country. They are all 
men of mature experience, who have sent forth from their 
eare thousands of young men and women into all fields of 
activities as leaders in public affairs, and who have them- 
selves directly and profoundly influenced the political as well 
as the intellectual and moral life of the country. Their 
substantial agreement on the salient features of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s career as President is noteworthy. Not less so is their 
united verdict as to the might and zeal with which he has 
fought against great intrenched evils that have threatened 
the integrity of the nation, has elevated its moral standards 
and has quickened the national sense of responsibility for 
uplifting the ideals of mankind. The unanimity of these 
tributes to the President’s high purpose and to his successful 
accomplishment of it will be appreciated by him as represent- 
ing the thoughtful judgment of the people. 

It would be presumption on our part to attempt any 
further contribution to these adequate, though necessarily 
condensed estimates. We append a summary of what seem 
to us the most important things in whose inauguration or 
accomplishment President Roosevelt has been the most 
important factor. These are: the planning and progress of 
the Panama Canal; the great enlargement of the equipment 
and efficiency of the navy, with the circumnayigation of the 
globe by the battle fleet ; the negotiations on American soil 
which ended the war between Russia and Japan; the calling 
of The Hague conference and its results in practical useful- 
ness for maintaining peace; the assertion of the integrity of 
China and of its open door for commerce, with the return 
of a large part of the Boxer indemnity; the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the United States and Japan; the 
preservation of the independence of Cuba; the recognition 
of the Panama Republic; the agreement of the Central 
American nations for a modus operandi to settle their dis- 
agreements peacefully; the establishment of cordial relations 
between our own and South American republics; and the 
entrance of our Government as an influential power in the 
international affairs of Europe without entangling alliances 
swith other nations. 

Though we have given the first place to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
leadership in world movements in these first years of the 
twentieth century, the internal developments of our country 
have been of no less importance. The improvement of water 
ways, the conservation of forests and other natural resources, 
the settlement of great contests between capital and labor, the 
enactment of the railroad rate law, the bringing of vast 
enterprises under federal regulation, the arrest of graft and 
of grafters plundering the country and the people, the ex- 
pansion of the merit system both in domestic and foreign 
public service, the championship of the rights of women and 
children, and the brave and persistent insistence on personal 
and civic righteousness, for the highest welfare of all citizens 
—all these things have combined to give this Administration 
now coming to its end a place second to no other in American 
history. 

President Roosevelt has been subjected to sharp attacks 
and severe criticism, as any man would be who attempted 
what he has undertaken. It is not our task to show what 
were and what were not deserved. Nor would we assume to 
pass final judgment at this time on his Administration as a 
whole. Fifty years hence may not be too soon to do it justice. 
Some of those-who have been officially in closest contact with 
him have been most bitter against him. No President has 
been more unpopular in Washington than Mr. Roosevelt is 
at this moment. Speaker Cannon knows the prevailing 
sentiment in Congress and probably shares in it. Yet he 
lately made this just comment: 
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“The President is like this capitol building. You can 
get no idea of its immense proportions and its beauty by 
sticking your nose close to the stones of its walls. You see 
it best and in its truest proportions at a distance. So 
Washington is not a good place in which to appreciate the 
dimensions and greatness of the President. You have to go 
out into the country to get that.” 


The Uplift from the Revival 


We believe that the Chapman meetings in Boston have 
noticeably and permanently lifted the moral and spiritual 
life of the city. Trustworthy figures concerning conversions 
and additions to church membership are not yet at hand. 
The meetings, in their size, character, immediate impressive- 
ness and picturesqueness merit many of the superlative 
adjectives that are being bestowed upon them. But we must 
look beyond the scenes in Tremont Temple, Mechanics 
Building and in a number of the churches, and try to fore- 
cast the abiding assets and influences of the revival. 

We are disposed to characterize it as a great lift in the 
religious work of the winter. Churches, like ships, some- 
times become becalmed or they encounter some obstacle on 
which they seem to be stranded. How to get over the bar— 
that is the question. The breeze is not strong enough to fill 
the sails, or the machinery sufficiently powerful to stir the 
hulk—but wait! the tide is coming in, that mighty force 
which “draws from out the boundless deep” will soon sur- 
round the vessel, and what had proved difficult or impossible 
before, comes to pass easily and naturally. In many a church 
in Greater Boston the general quickening of spiritual interest 
has widely re-enforced local agencies, heartened discouraged 
laborers, produced a new consciousness of power and projected 
before the vision new and commanding objectives of indi- 
vidual and social service. 

In many a home there is a new note of joy, an unprece- 
dented measure of harmony. Some of the happiest men we 
have met the last week have been fathers whose children, 
in their teens, have just taken their first stand for Christ. 
Reared in Christian homes, regular in attendance upon 
church and Sunday school, these young people seem to have 
been waiting for something to serve as an occasion for taking 
a decided position. Now the hour has struck, and children 
and parents are rejoicing together. There are other homes 
in which religion has seldom been mentioned hitherto, or in 
which it has been a divisive rather than a uniting influence, 
where the atmosphere has been transformed. The frequency 
with which Dr. Chapman has urged the duty of becoming a 
Christian for the sake of others in the family has had due 
effect. Household religion will gain proportionately through- 
out Greater Boston. 

Enough of the flotsam and jetsam of the city has been 
reached to prove anew that the Christian religion can cleanse 
and uplift the wanderer and the outcast. We need these 
conspicuous demonstrations from time to time of the fact 
that the gospel is a remedial force, and that no one can sink 
so low or become so estranged and corrupt as to be past hope 
of redemption. Many in the respectable and even in the 
upper circles of society have been brought to a personal 
knowledge of Christ; indeed they constitute the bulk of the 
converts; but there is rejoicing also over the reclaiming of 
the hardened sinner, the finding of the sheep that was appar- 
ently hopelessly lost. 

Upon the general life of the city, decided impressions of 
good have been made. By three weeks of constant meetings, 
with their attendance aggregating tens of thousands, and 
with the splendid aid rendered by the daily papers, religion 
has been brought to the attention of all classes and econdi- 
tions in so obvious a fashion that even those who perhaps did 
not go near the places of assemblage could not but know that 
multitudes of their fellow-citizens were thinking of the 
deepest and best things. In such an atmosphere it has been 
easy for parents to talk with children, neighbors with neigh- 
bors, friends with friends, business associates with their 
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comrades. Once more what John Fiske-called “the everlast- 
ing reality of religion” has been brought to the front of the 
city’s thought and life. The conversions, even though they 
may reach into the thousands, do not begin to measure these 
indirect but substantial gains for the Christian faith. 

Yes, the churches, the homes, the educational institutions 
and the secular life of the city have all been lifted to higher 
levels. The churches have learned how to co-operate in a 
far-reaching and complicated undertaking. They ought not 
to take a single backward step in their attitude toward work- 
ing unity throughout the entire year. For the individual 
church remains the task of shepherding and instructing the 
converts and carrying them on to full membership in the 
church, after which will follow the equally important task 
of setting them at work and making them potent factors in 
extending the Kingdom. We ought to get from this revival, 
as we did from the Moody campaign in 1877, new and valu- 
able material for the ministry and other forms of Christian 
work. We ought also to get a re-enforcement of the laity 
through the bringing in of men like the late D. M. Weston, 
one of the notable fruits of the Moody revival, whose bene- 
factions to Mt. Hermon and other institutions will be re- 
ealled by many Bostonians. 

We shall not soon forget the memorable scenes in the 
great auditoriums, the forceful, tender, persuasive preaching 
of Dr. Chapman, the skillful musical leadership of Mr. 
Alexander, the sweet songs of the soloists, and the volume of 
music from the great choirs. As it was said of a city of 
Samaria, after Philip, the evangelist, had done his work 
there, so it may also be said of Boston, now that these de- 
voted brethren have gone from us, “There was much joy in 
that city.” 


Varieties of Evangelism 


The discussion over the gospel preached by Henry 
Drummond, to which we referred last week, is continued 
in the British Weekly. One of his pupils, Mr. W. M. Clow, 
had said that Drummond’s gospel did not focus at the Cross 
and that his influence, therefore, is little more than a tender 
memory. A number of Drummond’s friends came out in a 
published letter declaring that neither of these statements 
are true. They seemed to feel it necessary to prove that the 
center of Drummond’s preaching was the doctrine of the 
Atonement in order to show that its influence is permanent. 

The replies evoked lead to the conclusion that it requires 
more than one Christian, even with the profound experience 
of Henry Drummond, to give full emphasis in evangelistic 
preaching to the whole meaning of the gospel of Christ. 
Mr. Clow has written of him that “he had not made the 
Oross the chief word of his ministry, but the Cross had been 
the secret motive of his soul.” It is brought out in this 
controversy that Drummond thought he was presenting in 
all his preaching the redeeming grace of God through the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. When his friend, Sir Alexander 


. Simpson, bidding his good-by on the eve of his departure 


for Australia, exhorted him in his speaking to young men to 
remember! sometimes to glory in the Cross, Sir Alexander 
says, “I was ashamed of my words the next moment, as he 
turned his earnest eyes full on me and answered, ‘I always 
do. It was true.” 

Yet Drummond did not conceive. of the crucifixion of 
Jesus as a sacrifice to God to appease his wrath against 
sinners, as Mr. Moody conceived of it, though he joined 
heartily with Mr. Moody in evangelistic work. He would not 
have understood Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s idea of the atonement 
as the act of God offering to himself his own Son Jesus 
Christ as a sacrifice. Dr. Forsyth says, “I believe the death 
of Christ was something offered to God, but it was God 
who offered it.” Yet Mr. Moody, who understood Drummond 
better than some of his other fellow-evangelists, continued 
to invite him to Northfield when Dr. A. T. Pierson and 
others solemnly warned him not to do it, and refused to go 
there if Drummond was to be on the program. 

The late Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) said of 
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Drummond, “Jesus was not to him an official Redeemer 
discharging certain obligations; He was his Unseen Friend, 
with whom he walked in life, by whose fellowship he was 
changed, to whom he prayed.” Dr. Watson plainly indicated 
his estimate of his friend’s service as a preacher of the 
gospel by characterizing him, compared with the “popular 
evangelist,” as a “representative of the higher evangelism.” 
Yet he recognized the fact that Drummond’s message was 
incomplete, and was not the most effective for all classes 
of men. Dr. Watson says, “He could make holiness so lovely 
that all men wished to be Christians; but his hand lost its 
cunning at the mention of sin, for he had never played the 
fool.” : 

Drummond would have frankly acknowledged the justice 
of the criticism that his preaching was not the whole gospel. 
Indeed he did acknowledge this when told that he left out 
what other evangelists made the main contents of their 
preaching. He wrote to Mr. Sankey: “Hundreds of books 
and millions of tracts are saying these things afresh every 
month and year. ... My message lies among the forgotten 
truth, the false emphasis, and the wrong accent. To every 
man his work.” 

From this friendly controversy one inference is plain, 
that the gospel needs to be presented to varieties of human 
experience in a variety of ways, and by various messengers. 
One evangelist may be simply a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
without professing a particular system of theology or 
philosophy, yet walking with him so intimately that he may 
acquaint others with the deep secrets of the life of God. 
Another evangelist may proclaim a clear-cut, positive dogma 
of the process of salvation in which his hearers will find 
release from the burden of sin, relief and satisfaction. 

The highest results of an evangelistic campaign are 
achieved when different varieties of evangelists supplement 
one another’s work and in loving fellowship bring men to 
surrender themselves to Jesus Christ as both their Master 
and Saviour. 


The Sources and Fruits of Courage 


Life is not easy, it is difficult; and therefore we need to 
take hold of it with both hands earnestly. _He who has 
courage has a hold on tomorrow, whatever may happen to 
him today. The faint-heart Christian comes but slowly on 
the joyful upward way. He misses the eager forward look, 
the early glimpse of opportunity, the bracing airs which 
blow more swiftly because we go to meet them. God has 
endowed us with might enough; what we need is the cour- 
ageous will to act and choose. What matters the well- 
adjusted machinery of the engine—boiler and piston, driving 
wheel and shaft—if there be no fire burning, no steam in the 
pipes and no firm hand at the throttle? 

Many an individual life falls just short of success for 
lack of launching out. We row, perhaps, faint-heartedly; 
but we have forgotten to loose our vessel from the shore. 
If courage all along the line seems too great a demand, can 
we not venture forward at some one point? If the whole 
army is not prepared to march, at least let us send out 
pickets and perhaps a scouting party. If we are not ready 
to preach Christ on the housetops,:may we not find some 
little corner where we can bear witness to his name? 

Every church needs this courage of the heart, the eyes, 
the hands. We must be ready for self-giving. We must 
look earnestly for opportunity. We must have the respon- 
siveness of action. Why is any church left stranded when 
a wave of excited feeling passes by? Because it was adrift 
and not a part of. the movement of the wave. When the 
feeling ebbs, there must be new study of opportunities—our 
own: and. not another’s—and new readiness to venture and 
experiment for Christ. We are always seeking the state of 
stable equilibrium. But that is the state of the stone and 
not of the living creature. The boulder lies on the mountain 
side unchanged for ‘a thousand years. But we burn our- 
selves up and renew ourselves in seven. Giving is the secret 
of receiving. Unless our faith and courage make room for 
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God, how shall he rebuild and fashion us into the true, to live. What, for an example from what we call the secular 


Christlike character of men. 


The source of this good courage is faith in God—the God 
who is in all action, who calls us to make ventures, who 
Such a faith taps the reservoirs of 
that divine power which always helps or teaches the cour- 


gives us rest of heart. 
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life, what would the new Administration amount to if it 


circumstance ? 


ageous man. There is a courage of action, of endurance, of 


a faith in men such as God shows when he trusts them with 
their own life and his work, a courage to wait with God, 
who has no need to hurry. From Him we must draw. He 
crowns endeavor with reward. We must go forward. Life 
is venture, and until we act and choose we have not begun 


Many responses to Dr. Gordon’s article on 
the Practice of Medicine by the Unfit have 
come to us. We shall select a number for 
publication next week. 


Why not deacon training classes as well 
as teacher training classes? We know sey- 
eral deacons who would be glad to avail 
themselves of such an opportunity to learn 
their duties. 


The Indian on the cent is soon to give 
place in new issues to the head of Lincoln.. 
That will certainly bring the martyred Pres- 
ident closely home to the hearts and pockets 
of the people. 


Revival echoes: the Castle Square Theater 
in Boston has presented a play called The 
Evangelist, in which a revivalist preaches 
and sinners are converted. A new play 
called The Faith Healer is to be .performed 
in St. Louis next month. 


A bill passed by the Kansas legislature 
and now before the governor prohibits the 
sale of liquor even in physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. It puts the Christian churches in the 
strange position of being the only purchasers 
of something prohibited to all others, and 
their communion tables the only places 
where alcohol as a beverage can lawfully be 
used. 


At a meeting of farewell in the Reformed 
church in Washington which President 
Roosevelt has attended, he reminded the 
members that he had not missed a single 
communion service while in Washington. 
That is a record and example to be remem- 
bered when the account of the outgoing ad- 
ministration with the American people is 
made up. 


The House of Delegates of Porto Rico is 
considering a bill to forbid any one to go 
barefooted or in shirt sleeves in public 
streets, on penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
It is not long since a large proportion of 
Porto Ricans possessed no shirt sleeves. 
Civilization makes rapid strides in the 
tropics when spurred by pride of member- 
ship in a great nation of the temperate zone. 


Forty-five years ago, says Sir Robert Hart, 
who at that time was made Inspector Gen- 
eral of Chinese customs, the opium imported 
by China was forty-six per cent. of the im- 
port trade. It now has fallen to seven per 
cent. These figures mean, of course, that 
general trade has grown and opium trade 
has diminished. Both government and pub- 
lie opinion have been increasingly against 
opium smoking, and the time seems ripe for 
the International Conference to add to these 
the weight of its condemnation. 


President-elect Taft does not expect that 
all good men will agree with him on all mat- 


Editorial In Brief 


ters of public policy, and does not mean to 
be disturbed when they disagree with him. 
In a letter written some time ago, printed in 
the March Century, he says, “No one ever 
did work in a public way which accom- 
plished anything. that he did not encounter 
the opposition of good, conscientious men, as 
well as that of the politician and the scala- 
wag; and it is useless, in my judgment, to 
pay much attention to such opposition, 
though it appears in respectable journals.” 


The ways in which men come into obedient 
knowledge of God are various, and no one 
need question the value of ways different 
from the one he has taken. Not all Chris- 
tians approve of the appeals of evangelists 
to congregations to e=nress by some sign 
their public confession of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. Yet one of the most influential Bap- 
tist ministers in England, preaching to a 
deeply moved London congregation the other 
day, said that he began his Christian life 
by putting up his hand in response to an 
invitation in a mission service he attended 
when a lad. 


President Roosevelt believes in the possi- 
bility of a world-wide movement for the con- 
servation of natural resources and has called 
an international conference of forty-five na- 
tions to meet at The Hague next September. 
The plan grows naturally out of the success 
of the tripartite conference of Canada, Mex- 
ico and the United States, which has been 
in session in Washington. One purpose of 
such an international conference would be 
to initiate a general taking account of stock 
by the whole world, in order to discover with 
what potential resources we must meet the 
growing demands of human life and comfort. 


No human society has ever flourished long 
without a central person to draw the love of 
its members and to command their allegiance 
to himself. Nor has such a society con- 
tinued, even for a-single generation, without 
organization, rules of action, and defined ob- 
jects, with some form of covenant adopted 
by all its members. A religion is being 
preached as new which proclaims the social 
teaching of Jesus as its law, leaving him out 
as the object of devotion, and exhorts men 
to love one another as brethren, without 
assuming any obligations to any organiza- 
tion which makes Jesus Christ its head. 
Such a movement may do good, but is it 
worth while for earnest men and women to 
try to make the most of their lives while 
leaving out of them the supreme object of 
love and the most efficient means of giving 
it expression? 


Friends of the kindergarten by the scores, 
including many educators and some well- 
known Congregational ministers, attended 
the hearing of the Committee on Education 
at the State House last week. A bill to 


made no forward step and took no fresh view of duty and of 
God grant that the new President and we 
all may have true courage—the courage that grows out of 
faith in God and seeks to do his will for men! 


Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 28—March 6. The Source 
and Fruits of Courage. 
Faith tapping the reservoirs of divine power. 
of action; of endurance; of faith in men; of waiting with 
God. (Prayer for the new President and his helpers.) 


Heb. 4: 14-16; 11: 32-40; 12: 1-2. 
The courage 


provide that kindergartens shall be estab- 
lished as part of the public school system of 
the state was presented on the petition of 
Dr. Walter Channing of Brookline and had 
the indorsement of President Hliot and other 
eminent citizens. So many of our towns 
and cities already maintain the public kin- 
dergarten that many will learn with surprise 
that this is the first effort to make it com- 
pulsory. If this bill becomes a law, every 
town of 10,000 or more inhabitants must 
maintain at least one kindergarten. Watch 


- out, you mothers and fathers, for the com- 


mittee’s report and be prepared to make 
your influence tell in behalf of this impor- 
tant measure for the moral, mental and 
physical good of our children. 


Daily newspaper men, to the number of a 
dozen or so, got Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
Alexander apart one afternoon and presented 
them with handsome pocket editions of the 
Bible, to secure which they had taken pains 
to send to Toronto. This was a tribute from 
the “boys” to the sincerity and good will of 
the men whose daily activities they had been 
reporting so faithfully for the past three 
weeks. All the more notable was this ex- 
pression because prominent in bringing it 
about were several Roman Catholics. An- 
other editor of a daily journal, a Jew, has 
taken pains to see that the reports in his 
journal were ample and satisfactory. The 
incident of presenting the Bibles to Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander was not re- 
ported in any of their papers the following 
morning, the “boys” having covenanted not 
to make public their own good deeds; but 
The OCongregationalist is under no such obli- 
gations to secrecy, and gladly makes public 
this generous deed on the part of the re- 
porters, 


The Sunday School Society is closing a 
busy and successful year this month. Like 
our other societies it has felt the influence 
of financial depression in certain sections, 
and the pressure for work in all parts of its 
great field; but especially in the rapidly de- 
veloping ‘Northwest and Southwest. It is 
making a strong effort to guard against in- 
debtedness. It was found that about $6,000 
in addition to the normal income of February 
would make this possible. A meeting of 
workers in the Northwest held in Minneap- 
olis immediately planned to secure, if possi- 
ble, $1,200 of this amount. A similar gath- 
ering of the Southwest undertook to raise a 
similar amount. It was suggested that the 
Pacific Coast raise $1,000, and the balance 
be raised in the East. This movement indi- 
cates that the new states of our country are 
willing to assume their full share in caring 
for this Society. It is a hopeful indication 
of Congregationalism. A few generous gifts 
by churches and individuals would enable 
the Society to come to its Annual Meeting, 
April 5, happy in regard to the work of the 
Missionary Department. 
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“Billy” Sunday seems to have found a 
congenial field for his peculiar and uncon- 
ventional revival methods in the Rocky 
Mountain country. Here is the description 
of his “crisis” meeting in Spokane, by a 
correspondent of The Pacific Baptist: 

“And what a men’s meeting! And how 
“Billy” Sunday did preach! He held the 
great audience of more than 8,000 men in 
his grasp and he moved them at will. As 
the preacher thundered against sin with the 
eloquence and power of a Savonarola, he 
threw off coat and vest. ‘Tie, collar and 
cuffs were each in turn cast aside, and with 
shirt sleeves rolled up to the elbow, he con- 
tinued to hurl his thunderbolts of gospel 
truth. Such was the intensity of the interest 
that no one thought of the eccentricity of 
the preacher in the pulpit clothed as one 
might expect to see a rancher in the hay- 
field, and perspiring equally profusely.” 
The whole city seems to have been moved, 
and few will find fault with good results 
because of the eccentricities of the preacher. 
But why might not even “Billy” Sunday, 
since he must know by this time how 
preaching affects him, dress for the part in- 
stead of strewing his garments all about the 
platform? 


Personalia 


The Abbé Loisy, excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholic Church, has been nominated 
and will be appointed to the professorship 
on the History of Religion in the College of 
France. 


A center of reaction and absolutism is 
gone from the Russian capital with the death 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, the uncle of 
the Czar. It is said that his death put an 
end to a plot to depose the Czar and form 
a strong regency under Vladimir’s authority. 


President Angell of the University of 
Michigan has at last succeeded in inducing 
the regents to accept his resignation, to take 
effect next June; but they at once created 
the office of chancellor, with a salary of 
$4,000 and offered it to him with the con- 
tinued use of the president’s house: on the 
University campus. So Dr. Angell, who has 
just celebrated his eightieth birthday, will 
continue to maintain a close relation to the 
institution which he found in 1871 with 
1,100 students and which today has 4,780. 


Russell Sturgis, seventy-two years of age, 
died in New York City, Feb. 11. He be- 
longed to a family well known in New Eng- 
land, received honorary degrees from Yale, 
several of whose buildings he designed, and 
from the College of the City of New York, 
was one of the highest authorities on archi- 
tecture, concerning which he has published 
several books. He was writing at the time 
of his death a “History of Architecture’ in 
three volumes, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 1906. He was one of the most 
helpful. of America’s critics and popular- 
izers in the field of art. 


More than a whole generation of men and 
women have read ‘“‘Getting on in the World,” 


who knew nothing of the author of the: 


book. He was Prof. William Matthews, 
and he wrote ‘Words—their Use and 
Abuse,” and a number of other books that 
have been widely read. He graduated from 
Waterville College, Maine, now Colby Uni- 
versity, seventy-four years ago, in the town 
where hé was born in 1818. He was a 
graduate of Harvard Law School, an editor 
and a professor of rhetoric. But for the last 
thirty years and more he has lived in Boston 
and devoted himself to literary work. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham has 
been nominated for the presidency of the 
National Free Church Council for the year 
This is 
equivalent to an election. He will lecture 
at the Northfield Conferences next summer, 
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and it is hoped will be heard in some of the 
churches. Rey. Charles Brown of Ferme 
Park Church, London, will be another 
Northfield lecturer, and this will be the first 
visit to the United States of both these dis- 
tinguished preachers. Mr. Brown is ex- 
pected to preach in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, Aug. 1 and 8. 
Dr. Campbell Morgan will not visit this 
country this year. Rev. G. A. Johnston 
Ross of Cambridge will be another welcome 
speaker from England at Northfield. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT 
(Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler) 


It is within the truth and not too harsh 
to say that the Sherman anti-trust act was 
passed partly in ignorance and partly in a 
Spirit of flippancy for the purpose of satis- 
fying, or at least quieting the demand that 
something be done to curb the trusts. So 
long as it stands upon the statute books in 
its present form this law is a menace to the 
business of the country, and it does not 
serve any supreme public interest which jus- 
tifies it in being such a menace. It unduly 
exalts the principle of competition, and it 
fails to lay proper emphasis upon the public 
benefits which may follow from properly 
regulated and supervised co-operation. The 
public interest now urgently demands the 
amendment of this act in order to relieve, 
not the corporations, but the people them- 
selves, from the limitations upon their busi- 
ness activity which this act imposes unnec- 
essarily and unwisely.” 


LOCATION OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
(The Central Christian Advocate) 


The removal of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary to the Harvard campus brought out a 
rainstorm of articles, both for and against. 
We need not refer to them here. But what 
among other things attracts attention is the 
argument that theological schools ought to 
be so situated that the students would have 
to rub against the skepticism of the times 
and get adjusted to it before they are out 
in the world, with no such recuperative force 
as the theological faculty near to keep them 
correct, The student for the ministry will 
sooner or later certainly come into head-end 
collision with skepticism and speculation, 
He had better do it sooner and so have the 
discipline where it will be of most strategic 
value to himself. One of our weak spots is 
that the ministry is so much trained in book- 
learning untested by the laboratory of ex- 
perience. 


LINCOLN THE LEADER 
(President Woodrow Wilson at Chicago) 


God send us such men again! We are 
confused by a’war of interests, a clash of 
classes, a competition of powers, an effort at 
conquest and restraint, and the great forces 
which war and toil amongst us can be 
guided and reconciled only by some man 
who is truly a man of the people, as Lin- 
coln was, not caught in the toil of any spe- 
cial interest, united by wide sympathy with 
many kinds of men, familiar with many as- 
pects of life, and led, through many changes, 
to a personal experience which unites him 
with the common mass. 


THE REVIVAL AND THE CIVIC SPIRIT 
(The Boston Herald) 


Apathy is the dead weight on American 
citizenship in the cities. The churches may 
be filled, the revival halls may be stormed 
by crowds, to whom the formal churches 
make no appeal; the name of Christ may 
rise from close-packed masses whose choruses 
shake the walls; memories of mother and the 
old home may bring men to their knees in 
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tears; a splendid ardor to take up the cross 
and follow Him may seize upon multitudes, 
as it has seized upon their predecessors at 
intervals through hundreds of bygone years, 
and yet our cities remain the most conspic- 
uous mockeries of self-government that the 
world can show. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 
(The Christian Register) 


The truth is that the church is no more 
on trial today than-is the public school, the 
college, the university, and all our methods 
of charity and reform. The churches that 
do not practice the art of revivalism and ex- 
pend all their energies in periods of excite- 
ment must not expect to have crowds at any 
time, 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS PLUS 
(The Examiner) 


Perhaps there is still a place in our mod- 
ern society for the church that strives to 
inspire men for every form of service for the 
sake of humanity. And if the new movement 
will make allies, not only of the pastor and 
the physician, but also of the pastor and the 
street commissioner, and the pastor and the 
Anti-Saloon League superintendent, and the 
pastor and the pure food inspector and the 
tenement house inspector and the butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick maker, we 
shall be on the high road to that perfect day 
when all movements affecting society shall 
find their incentive and their consummation 
in Jesus Christ. 


BROTHERLY LOVE 
(The Methodist Protestant) 


When the apostle wrote, “Let brotherly 
love continue,” it was apparent that it 
already existed. But in a_ good many 
churches the exhortation of the preacher and 
the prayer of the people ought to be, “Let 
brotherly love begin.’”’? Until it does, it is use- 
less to look for a revival, and almost equally 
useless to maintain a church organization. 
When Jesus had finished his wonderful para- 
ble on the “Vine and the branches,” and 
showed what union with him meant, he 
closed it with the significant and irrevocable 
admonition, “These things I command you, 
that ye love one another.” 


THE REPROACH OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
PALESTINE 


(Public Opinion) 


But if the Christians of Europe wish to be 
held in any regard by the Turks under 
their new régime, there has got to be another 
clearing of the Christian temples of Pales- 
tine. Their garish ornaments; their offen- 
sive relics; their spirit of untruth; their 
unhallowed merchandise within their walls; 
their un-Christian rivalries and squabbles 
—these things must all go if the Turk is 
not to hold them in derision, as must all 
sensitive souls’ who witness these degrada- 
tions of the holy places of Palestine. 


A SUGGESTION TO MINISTERS 
(British Congregationalist) 


The chief danger of the ministry is the 
lack in it of incentives to application and to 
strenuous, steady work. Churches complain, 
and, we fear, with justice, of the neglect of 
pastoral duties and of the readiness of min- 
isters to listen to outside claims. Most 
ministers will agree with us that these claims 
have become exacting to the point of. im- 
pertinence, but very few have the courage 
to resist them in favor of the humdrum spade 
work of visiting and pulpit preparation. A 
quickening of the ministerial conscience in 
regard to these matters would do more than 
some of us have any idea of in improving 
the prospects of our churches. 


- 
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Features of the Final Week 


Dr. Chapman to the Readers of The Congregationalist 


Through the columns of The Congregationalist and the 
courtesy of the management I wish to express my appreciation 
of the support which has been given to me im the Boston 
evangelistic movement. I am sure the city has been profoundly 
stirred, and God has been graciously won. I attribute the 
success of this movement to no power of my oun, but rather 
to the spirit of the ministers, the attitude of the church and 
the disposition of the people generally to receive the message 
and translate it into practical every doy Viwing. I beliewe that 


it has in many respects been the greatest awakening of modern 


times. All classes and conditions of men hawe epoken words 
of cheer concerning it. Men, without respect to class or creed, 
have taken on interest in it, ond I am persuaded that the influ- 
ence cannot be but for good. 

I am well aware that the testing days, however, will follow. 
It has been said that after each revival there ia wa reaction. 
Scientifically this would be true, but thousands of people have 
had an impulse to go forward, from which they will not turn 


1 would Vike to say to those who have made a profession of 
fuith thet church membership iz absolutely cesential to spritual 
growth, It will be fatal to foil just here. But after ome hae 


confessed Christ publicly and united with the church then the 


test of loyalty is in Christian Vining. Thia ie « day of 200i 
service. We must live for others. It is a day when the call 
is loud ond clear to bear one wnother’s burdens. The yneaced 
world ia secking a vision of Jesus ond they must see him im we. 
In other words, if we wre truly Christians we must Viwe im Ue 
world possessed of the same spirit which controlled him. 

So long 08 I Viwe I shall be grateful to God for my part im 
the Boston meetings. The attitude of the newspapers has been 
simply marvelous. Both the seoular ond the religious popere 
have scomed to vie uith each other to heap use on. Tt te my 
cornest hope that the readers of The Congregationadliet may 
pray for Mr. Alexander and mysAf ond our party ae we oo 
from Voncouver, Murch 26, for an eight month? journey trough 
Honowlu, Fiji Islands, Australia, Manila, Hongkong (China), 
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aside. 
upon the church. 


Whether the converts stand or not will depend largely 
The spirit of the church will be their spirit. 


Tokio (Japan), 


The disposition of the church members will become theirs. 


The Laymen’s Dinner 


Naturally the ministers have been close 
to Dr. Chapman during his Boston carm- 
paign; but capable laymen, too, have loyally 
supported him, and among the rank and file 
a strong desire manifested itself from the 
start to have a demonstration of lay interest 
and regard in the form of a reception and 
dinner tendered by laymen of the city to Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander and their asso- 
ciates. This came to pass Tuesday evening 
of last week, when both the floor and gallery 
of Ford Hall were filled with substantial 
business and professional men, many of them 
youthful, and all enthusiastic to the extent 
of waving their handkerchiefs and rising to 
their feet when occasion offered. 

Col. E. H. Haskell] presided, and ex-Goy. 
John L. Bates, a loyal Methodist layman, 
voiced the appreciation of his brethren in all 
denominations. He said that if any one 
knew what the life and influence of an evan- 
gelist was, he was that man, as he had 
grown up in the household of an evangelist. 
This graceful allusion to his honored father, 
Dr. L. B. Bates, sitting near him on the 
platform, was heartily applauded. The ex- 
Governor went on to speak eloquently of 
the moral and spiritual gains that had come 
to the city through the labors of the Chap- 
man forces. It was a gem of a speech for 
such a time. Responding, Dr. Chapman 
rose, not to eloquence, but to something even 
finer, namely, his most simple, sincere and 
winning style of speaking. He said that the 
work he and his associates did was meant to 
exalt the ministry and the church, that it 
was essentially a laymen’s work, being 
backed in one important respect by a con- 
spicuous Presbyterian layman, Mr. John H. 
Converse of Philadelphia. Moreover, it lies 
within the power of laymen of any church, 
so he thought, to create about the pastor 
such an atmosphere of faith and zeal that 
the ordinary preacher, week by week, will 
win men. He told how John Wanamaker 
and other prominent men of Philadelphia, 
who were elders in the church he served 
there, used to sit on the platform, praying 
with him, before he entered the pulpit, and 
praying for him as he preached. Any pas- 
tor with such a support as that will be evan- 
gelistic in spirit. Mr. Alexander followed 


with a pleasant little speech, evidencing the 
closeness of harmony between the two lead- 
ers of the campaign, and their appreciation 
of Boston’s response to their work. This 
laymen’s dinner was an unqualified success, 
there being the happy blending of the jovial 
and serious elements, 


For the Unemployed 


After some days of conference with labor 
leaders and other interested persons, \the 
campaign leaders decided to have a mass 
meeting for the unemployed. As arranged 
by the special committee, however, the scope 
of the meeting was broadened to interest all 
concerned with this problem. A consider- 
able portion of the audience were “the out- 
of-work,” but the larger part represented 
either the more fortunate employee or the 
sympathetic employer. The upper gallery 
was finally opened to the women. 

To one who could interview those for 
whom the meeting was specially prepared 
the evidence of hard times was appalling. 
The “hard luck” stories included all the 
familiar types and many unusually pitiable. 
One gray-haired man, bent and discouraged, 
had been out of work for over a year, laid 
off after twelve years’ faithful service as 
boiler fireman because he “hadn’t the pull 
to hold it.’ Another, idle for almost as 
long, told of the sleepless nights, during 
which he had wept with his faithful wife 
over the hopeless outlook. Still another 
man, a neat-appearing Negro, pleaded for 
any sort of work so long as it would provide 
his board. 

Despite the downhearted nature of the at- 
tendants, it was a meeting that sung with 
a yim and rounds of applause were gener- 
ously given to that sweet-voiced Scotchman, 
Mr. McEwan, and the selections by the 
Lotus male quartet. Such songs as “God 
will take care of you” were the favorites. 
Before the formal program Mr. Alexander 
téo0k occasion to say some plain words about 
drinking. Then the speakers were intro- 
duced by Rev. H. S. Johnson, chairman of 
the special committee and always tireless in 
his efforts for the unfortunate. 

Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge declared 
that Christianity is fundamentally “doing 
good,” and that the first requisite is to learn 
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how. He found his ideal of scientific charity 
in “Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth”; he felt that scientific 
charity is trying to follow out under modern 
conditions the teachings of Jesus. He laid 
great emphasis upon personal responsibility 
and help, man to man throughout the years. 
Out of his thirty-six years as city missionary 
Rev. D. W. Waldron gave some wholesome 
counsel to both the unemployed and the 
workers who sought to help them. Greater 
w-operation is needed between those who 
wish work done and the charitable agencies. 
Urging the needy men to put themselves in 
touch with Christian activities, he empha- 
sized the value of straightforward living, 

Dr. Chapman closed the speaking with 
some helpful words directly to the unem- 
ployed. Relating some of the hard experi- 
ences unexpectedly thrust into his own 
early lot, he gave his hearers a full share 
of sympathy. He touched briefly upon the 
value of trouble as a character molder, then 
upon varying types of employers and their 
servants. Then he offered his solution to 
the labor problem, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” 


Old People’s Day 


Any one who peeped into Tremont Temple 
Thursday afternoon saw a sight wholly un- 
like that presented by any former service. 
This meeting was set apart for the elderly 
people not able to stand for hours in the 
throng and wait their chance when the doors 
were opened. So they were sought ont in 
their homes, and many of them provided 
with transportation. Their ages ran from 
forty to ninety-six. Chairman Hartshorn of 
the International Sunday School Association 
brought in his carriage 2 man from a subur- 
ban city who had not been able to attend 
any religious service for sixteen years, since 
he is confined to his chair. Some others 
were nearly blind. The mothers in Israel 
were there on every hand; the dear old 
saints who, year after year, have generously 
supported home and foreign missions, and 
prayed and labored for their local churches, 
yearning often for another revival of religion 
such as they knew in former days. Now 
their desire was gratified, Among these 
parents, grandparents, great-grandparenta 
and one or two great-great-grandparents — 
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A Tremont Temple Noon Meeting 


were asked to raise their hands, quite a 
number responded. One saintly woman who 
lifted her hand was asked afterwards why 
she did it, her interlocutor happening to 
know that she was the mother of a well- 
known evangelist and herself a consecrated 
Christian. But with the humility of a true 
saint, she replied: “Don’t I need praying 
for? I think I do.” 


The Harvard Service 


Under the auspices of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association, Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
Alexander conducted an evangelistic meet- 
ing in Sanders Theater, Friday afternoon, 
Web. 19, at 4.30. Open only to members of 
the University, over a thousand Harvard 
men filled the auditorium. Dr. EB. C. Moore, 
chairman of the Board of College Preachers, 
presided, and in a few words of welcome to 
Dr. Chapman emphasized the true tone of 
religious feeling which prevails in Harvard 
University. Dr. Chapman spoke earnestly 
for fifteen minutes, and made a skillful ap- 
peal to college men on Making the Most of 
Life. His own expressed wish of making the 
most of his privilege in speaking for the 
first time at Harvard University was cer- 
tainly fulfilled. Great emphasis was placed 
on keeping constantly and worthily em- 
ployed. The insidious power of evil, the 
memory marks of sin, the weakened will 
and hurt conscience were powerfully por- 
trayed as a warning that the only worthy 
and noble life must be lived for and with 
God. A solo by Mr. Naftzger, and Dr, 
Chapman’s benediction quietly closed a mem- 
orable meeting, 


From an Usher’s Viewpoint 


The seating of the multitudes who attended 
the Chapman-Alexander meetings was no 
easy task. But it was a splendid opportu- 
nity to study “humans” in their efforts to 
secure advantageous locations. To satisfy 
all was of course an impossibility. The 
reasons advanced by many why they should 
be personally favored with good seats were 
at once ludicrous and far afield from the 
truth, Deafness and dimness of physical 
vision became an epidemic as the chances 
for seats grew less. Many whose hearing 


ordinary con- 


-_ 


Some were 
one or both 


her a seat if here,” and who was very much 
incensed when told “not on account of her 
humility.” There was the man pre- 
sented a folded piece of yeHow paper and 
demanded a reserved seat. There was the 
man who attended every meeting and under 
all kinds of pretenses (without a ticket) 
secured a seat every time. 

But all of these were the exceptions to 
the many thousands who were satisfied to 
get in, to take a seat anywhere, or to stand, 
if need be, forgetting any inconvenience if 
perchance they could join in the uplifting 


who 


Views of Workers 


AN ACTIVE LAYMAN’'S ESTIMATE 


The Chapman-Alexander campaign has 
been of special power because its simulta- 
neous meetings have given to the people of 
Greater Boston evangelism in the home 
churches, under the co-operation of the local 


pastor. It has thus reached the home ele- 
ment, while at the same time the popular 
central services have been thronged by the 


masses. The men, their work and their 
methods have been appreciated by all. The 
music has been joyous and attracting, and 
has shown that the “gospel song” has not 
lost its power. The preaching has not been 
dogmatic; it has been free from cant: it has 
been practical but serious and solemn, and 
has impressed all alike. It has left upon 
the people the consciousness that the Gospel 
of Christ is a vital and all important mes- 
sage. The business and financial features, 
although a necessary part, have been given 
as little prominence as possible and have 
called forth no criticism. The very generous 
response from the people both for local ex- 
penses and for offerings to the evangelists 
has been exceedingly gratifying. The most 
important result is manifested by the large 
numbers who have expressed their purpose 
to enter the Christian life. 


Brighton. S. B. Carrer. 


ITS BEARING ON SOCIAL PROGRESS 


It is too soon to attempt a careful esti- 
mate of the sociological results of the Simul- 


taneous Evangelistic Campaign, but some 
practical good has certainly been accom- 
plished. For one thing, it is worth while to 


have given three thousand people a glimpse 
of the value of scientific charity as opposed 
to the thoughtless and indiscriminate giving 
of money. This was done in an attractive 
way on “Practical Christianity Day” in 
Tremont Temple, but the meeting in behalf 
of the unemployed is the least part of the 
practical service rendered by the revival 
movement. There must be ethical and socio- 
logical results for years to come from the 


and inspiring singing and listen to the burn- 
ing words and ever affecting appeals of the 
preacher, The cranks and fault-finders only 
emphasized the fact that the great majority 
of men and women were thoughtful and con- 
siderate of others. EXvery usher (though at 
times severely tried) must be a better man 
because of his contact with the seekers after 
the larger good. W. JOHNSTONE MURRAY. 


The Platform at a Noon Meeting 


kindly impulses that have been aroused in 
so many thousands of hearts by the preach- 
ing of Dr. Chapman and the singing of Mr. 
Alexander and others. As the result of the 
revival one man who is dying of an awful 
and incurable disease is certain of proper 
and scientific medical ministrations while he 
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The Modern Woman and Her Church 


Talk to Those Absorbed in Other Things 


A Straight 


The long and loudly heralded new woman 
has arrived in at least three realms: in 
education, in business and in politics. The 
woman’s college is an established fact, whose 
raison @etre is no longer challenged. 
Woman has inyaded the realm of business 
and her influence on work and wages is 
already apparent. The problem of politics 
is being worked out, sometimes ad absurdam 
in this country and frequently ad nauseam 
in England. There are wise people who 
question these changes in woman’s interests. 
But there is one place where her right to 
work is never questioned, which sometimes 
seems to have been overlooked by a class of 
women to whom it should specially appeal. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CLUB 


While acknowledging frankly and with 
appreciation both the quality and quantity 


of work that is done in the church and for 


the church by women, it is cause for sur- 
prise and regret that her work in the church 
today falls far below the efficiency that it 
might have, because of the great lack of 
leadership. It is possibly one phase of the 
world-old strife between the spiritual and 
the material, the permanent and the tempo- 
rary, that social life and the club appear so 
attractive to women of culture and ability 
as the arena for their activity, that they 
forget the double debt which they owe the 
church for the civilization which environs 
them, and the peculiar place which they as 
Christian women occupy in that civilization. 
It is not strange that society which deals 
largely with things that appeal to the eye 
should attract shallow women. It is more 
to be regretted that the club whose mem- 
bership is made up of women of culture and 
ambition proves so congenial a field as to 
practically exclude church work from the 
lives of large numbers. Women’s clubs 
have accomplished much of importance and 
value in matters civic and historic, but they 
have robbed the church of the best efforts 
of many who have failed to see that inside 
the church, with its varied and wide-reaching 
membership, there are possibilities for influ- 
ence and for culture, wider and more perma- 
nent than the best work of-the best clubs. 


INVESTMENT OF CULTURE 


Surely now when women have more cul- 
ture, more leisure and more resources at 
their command than any women of the world 
have had at any time, there should be no 
lack of leaders. No one for a moment doubts 
that the women exist—the woman who can 
organize, the woman who can speak, the 
woman whose gift is music; the one who is 
familiar with art and who has in her pos- 
session or available for her use pictures of 
the best-known art treasures, who has at 
her tongue’s end the stories which make 
them interesting to young girls of little edu- 
eation but hungry minds; the woman who 
has the gift for cooking and yet never thinks 
of making that gift her means of redeeming 
from misery and distress the homes which 
can scarcely be other than failures while the 
future housemother is today a factory girl or 
“saleslady.” Why do not women see that 


in the church is a field offering quick and’ 


constant returns for the investment of cul- 
ture and social position? 

The difficulty is not so much that women 
are not working. At no time in history 
have they been so interested in public mat- 
ters, in the welfare of their fellowmen; but 
very much work, otherwise commendable, is 
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being done by Christian women entirely out- 
side of the church, which might well go to 
the building up of its influence. 

Some. years ago a woman, enthusiastic in 
her love of art, organized a club for girls 
who were mostly saleswomen in two or 
three of the largest dry goods establishments 
of the city. A small suite of rooms was 
rented, the walls decorated with photographs 
and plaster casts, and a library of perhaps 
one hundred good books on subjects to be 
brought to their attention was loaned for 
the use of the girls. From ten in the morn- 
ing until ten in the evening the rooms were 
opened. On two evenings a week and on 
Saturday afternoons, the leader, or some 
volunteer friend, talked on art, or travel, or 
health, or whatever topic might be interest- 
ing and helpful. In a few years nine of 
these girls saved enough money by econom- 
ical dressing, the giving up of cheap theater 
tickets and similar luxuries to spend a vaca- 
tion in Europe. 
second-class passengers, and did not patron- 
ize expensive hotels, but they had opened up 
to them a new horizon, and for the rest of 
their lives they had in themselves a perma- 
nent spring of happiness and influence. 


IGNORING THE CHURCH 


This was work permanent and of great 
value, but the way in which the work was 
done was unfortunately too typical, in that 
no credit was given to the church. The 
woman who otganized the club was a mem- 
ber of the church, most of the associate 
membership was drawn from the same insti- 
tution, but it probably never occurred to any 
of them that this was properly a branch of 
church work, and should have been recog- 
nized as such—nay, further, that the woman 
who has such gifts and culture has them 
because she came of Christian stock, and that 
it would be simply an acknowledgment of 
her debt to line up her forces with the com- 
pany of the church, rather than let them 
remain outside to be quoted and pointed at 
as an illustration of what the church does 
not do. 

The feeling, almost of rivalry, which this 
very attitude has helped to build up between 
settlements and churches, is rather .absurd 
when the facts are sifted and it is found 
that comparatively little is done in the 
former which is not also done by the mis- 
sions and branches of the latter. Moreover, 
the leadership and support of this very work 
which claims to correct the churches’ mis- 
taken attitude toward the masses, is largely 
furnished by church members. Jane Ad- 
dams, herself a church member, claims that 
success is not possible if Christianity is 
recognized as the motive force in such insti- 
tutions, but Dr. Graham Taylor has demon- 
strated the opposite in exactly the same kind 
of work. ; 

If such work is Christian service, why 
should not our college girls, whose popular 
fad it is to become settlement workers, do 
exactly the same thing for the church of 
which they are members, and to which they 
have pledged allegiance? 


THE PURSUIT OF SOCIAL POSITION 


It may be a severe criticism to make of 
warm-hearted, intelligent women, but it is 
the candid opinion of one who has been 
more or less \actively engaged in church 
work for more than twenty years, that the 
chief yveason we are lacking im leaders is 

\ 
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this: the woman who is ambitious cares 
more for the prestige which society or mem- 
bership in a popular club will give her than 
for the success of a plan involving self- 
sacrifice, which the luxury and wealth of the 
present day has reduced to a lost art. 
Women have been told so often and so long 
that they are sacrificing by nature, that 
they are blind to the fact that among the 
well-to-do classes this has become almost a 
sarcasm. The city woman with her small 
family, her one, two or three servants, her 
endless conveniences and luxuries, her con- 
stant invitations and opportunities for enter- 
tainment or self-culture, is unconsciously a 
travesty upon the character of the ideab 
which most women believe that they hold. 


THE BRIDGE WHIST MANIA 


There is a condition becoming general 
with alarming rapidity which is a direct 
result of this blindness to opportunity or its 
conscious neglect. With the increase of lux- 
ury has come an enervation and idleness 
which call for increasing stimulus in recrea- 
tion and amusement, and we have the bridge 
whist mania. This is neither more nor less 
than a disease, which has seized and twisted 
the moral focus of women until the employ-- 
ment, in a scramble and gamble for prizes, 
of hours which God gave for work and de- 
velopment appears proper and dignified to 
its victims; until the display of garments 
and furniture becomes more important than 
the building up of home and character. 
Bridge whist is only a game, but its adyo- 
cates present a spectacle to mankind which 
is producing a feeling of indifference and 
contempt too rapidly taking the place of the 
old-time chivalry for which our American 
men have been noted. The feeling of respect 
cannot exist where there is nothing to in- 
spire it. If women who represent the social 
standard devote themselves to the attain- 
ment of skill in a form of amusement which, 
indulged in by a lower class, or outside of 
parlors, would be plainly denounced as 
gambling, they must not be surprised to see 
the reflection of their influence upon the 
character and manners of the other sex. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


What has all this to do with the church? 
The ideal of the Christian church is service 
and consideration for others. It is only by 
coming back to.this ideal that woman can 
hope to retain the influence and respect 
which should be her most valued possession. 
It is only by giving up the pursuit of social 
position, which, being translated, means gen- 
erally rich dressing, elaborate display, idle- 
ness and amusement; and seeking the things 
of real worth, “Coveting earnestly the best 
gifts,” that woman can regain the place 
which was her birthright, and give back to 
those from whom she is fast taking it, the 
place which God intended her to hold in the 
hearts of her brothers, ? 

If the church does not do the best work 
possible, women, who are largely in the 
majority in its membership, must acknowl- 
edge that the responsibility is largely theirs. 
Theirs, too, is a peculiar obligation, since 
the unique position which they hold, in con- 
trast to the condition of women in non- 
Christian lands, is due wholly to the church's 
influence. And finally, Christian women are 
what they are because of the church’s ideal ; 
just in proportion as they approach to its 
fulfillment do they represent the highest and 
most complete womanhood. 

— 
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A Song of Saturdays 


Sing a song of Saturdays; 
Band of fifty-two, 
Joining hands about the year, 
What a merry crew! 
How they make the hours dance! 
How they shout with glee! 
Yes, the happy Saturday 
Is the day for me. 


Sing a song of Saturdays; 
Pearls upon a chain 

Hung about the New Year’s neck 
When she comes again. 

All among the other beads, 
Pink and blue and gray, 

How we love the golden gleam 
Of a Saturday. 


Sing a song of Saturdays; 
Roses in a wreath, 
Fifty-two so big and bright— 
Who would look beneath? 
Other days may be as green 
Other blooms as fair, 
Yet a single Saturday 
We could never spare. 


Sing a song of Saturdays; 
Rests along a road. 

Here we halt to take a breath, 
Base the weary load. 

Ho! Another milestone passed, 
Towards the goal we seek; 

Then refreshed we travel on 
For another week. 

—Abbie Farwell Brown, in Fresh Posies. 


The Bread that Caroline Cast 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


“If that boy hasn’t gone and taken the 
bag of onions instead of his lunch!” ex- 
claimed Mother to Caroline, peeping into the 
bag of dainty sandwiches and cookies left on 
the shelf. 

Caroline heard from afar, but did not 
answer. She was out under the big willow 
tree in the backyard, with her crutches be- 
side her, watching the children as they hur- 
ried along to school, over the side path that 
led through the next yard. 

Every day she came here, irresistibly fas- 
cinated by the running and jumping of the 
sturdy-limbed youngsters, for whom she 
always had a cheery word of greeting. No 
one would have dreamed that she came here 
also to nurse her grief and loneliness where 
Mother might not see, and that the graceful, 
drooping branches of the old weeping willow 
had been silent witness to many a struggle. 

It was the great sorrow of Caroline’s life 
—greater even than the knowledge that she 
must always be dependent on her crutches, 
for she had months ago met that trouble and 
gloriously defeated it—that she could not go 
to school, like the others. 

“Tf only some good fairy would bring along 
a ‘milk-white’ steed,’ she sometimes sighed to 
herself, ‘or a pair of magic wings, or even a 
wheelbarrow, with a little page to push it!” 

This time she went a little farther, smiling 
whimsically to herself as she did so: 

“TI s’pose I might petition ’em to move the 
schoolhouse down to this block, just for my 
benefit. S’posin’ they’d set it down right 
there on the path and say, ‘There now, Miss, 
I hope you’re satisfied!’ And I guess I 
should be satisfied !” 

The children had all gone past, but as 
Caroline was still gazing absently at the spot 
occupied in her imagination by the accom- 
modating schoolhouse, two little girls ap- 
peared, coming from the opposite direction. 
Suddenly the younger one stopped and turned 
half round. 


“Let’s go on to school,” she said, “‘it’s 
such a nawful ways back to Stimson Avenue, 
and I jes’ know we'll be tardy. An’ I lots 
drather go ’thout any lunch, ’sides.” 

“But you see we’re cross-cuttin’, an’ that 
saves lots o’ time. Mommie said we mustn’t 
ever go ’thout lunch, an’ Sarah ’ll be so 
cross if we don’t come back and get it after 
she’s put it all up. Oh, dear! I wish 
Mommie hadn’t gone off today. Come on, 
we'll have to hurry like anything,” and 
seizing the hand of the younger child she 
hurried her along. 

Caroline thought quickly. “Wait a min- 
ute,” she called. The children stopped and 
looked across the low fence to where Caroline 
was eagerly getting out of the hammock. 

“My brother left his lunch at home today, 
too, by mistake, and it’s right in the kitchen 
all ready. I’ll bring it to you. He goes 
’way up to the High School, you see, and he 
can buy something for his lunch up there,” 
and hastening into the house as fast as her 
crutches could carry her, she quickly ex- 
plained to her mother. 

“So you want to cast your bread on the 
waters,” said her mother, as she slipped two 
extra cookies into the bag. 

“Yes, but this is the kind that doesn’t re- 
turn—at least I hope it won’t,” replied Caro- 
line, the last words coming back over her 
shoulder as she hurried out. 

The two little maids received the gift 
shyly, but evidently with great relief, and 
scampered away again to school, while Caro- 
line returned to her tree and her dreams, 
unconsciously happier for the little episode. 

The next day was Saturday. Caroline was 
sitting by the window darning stockings, It 
was always Caroline who darned the stock- 
ings. She had begged the privilege because 
it seemed the one little thing she could do 
that really helped. She had mended the 
baby’s pink-toed socks and _ strengthened 
Tommy’s fast-thinning knees and was just 
beginning on some discouraging yawns in 
Howard’s heels, when something outside the 
window caught her eye. 
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“Mother!” she exclaimed, “here’s a big red 
automobile stopping at our house. There’s 
a man and a lady and—yes, those two little 
children I gave the lunch to. What do you 
s’pose?” 

But the lady was already at the door, and 
Mother had no time for “s’posing” anything. 

“Is the young girl here who gave my little 
people their nice lunch yesterday?” she 
asked, ‘We have come to see if we cannot 
take her out to ride with us this morning.” 

Caroline could scarcely believe her ears. 
To ride in the big red automobile! Her most 
extravagant dreams had never gone beyond 
the “milk-white steed,’ and the splendid 
prospect so excited her that she stood rooted 
to the spot where she had risen, her stocking 
still in her hand. But with Mother’s help 
she was ready at last, and as she sailed away 
in the big machine she waved a gay farewell 
to Mother and Howard and Tommy and the 
baby, watching from the window. 

Two hours later she burst into the house, 
and bestowing her hat upon the bewildered 
Tommy and a bag of candy upon the shelf 
in the closet, hopping about on her crutches 
with amazing swiftness, she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, “‘What do you think, Mother? 
Mrs. Mansfield says they always send the 
little girls to school in the auto—only they 
didn’t yesterday ’cause she and Mr. Mans- 
field went off on a long trip—and they can 
come around every morning and take me, 
just as well as not.” : 

“Just remember, Sis,” began Howard, as 
the family gazed upon Caroline’s transfigured 
face, ‘““‘when you come to pass your gratitude 
around that it was my taking the bag of 
onions to school that led up to your good 
fortune.” 

“Don’t worry! I shan’t forget your self- 
denying kindness,” retorted Caroline. 

But Mother said, “It seems to me, 
Daughter, that you are finding your bread 
before ‘many days’ instead of after.” 

“T should think I was!” returned Caroline, 
happily settling herself again to the yawns 
in Howard’s heels. 


? 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
Keep Sixty-Eight 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Do they keep a thermometer in your 
schoolroom, or in the room at home 
where the family gather? If so, at what 
point do they try to keep it when they 
turn on the heat or open the window? 
“At sixty-eight,’ you say. But what if 
it is cold outdoors, at zero, or below? 
Never mind! Start up the fire and keep 
the room at sixty-eight! But what if 
Oh, 
we have to think for all! In summer, 
open doors and windows to catch the 
breeze, close the blinds, let down the 
awnings—anything to keep the room as 
near sixty-eight as possible. 

Do you boys and girls ever look at the 
thermometer of your own mind? Do you 
ever try to keep the temperature of the 
living-room at home at sixty-eight, so as 
to make all the family comfortable? 
Some children find it hard to keep sixty- 
eight. The mercury in their thermometer 
is always running up as if a thumb were 
on the bulb, or down as if there were a 
wave of cold selfishness in their hearts. 


some boy or girl likes it hotter? 


At play they are either silly and boister- 
ous, or cross and quarrelsome. They 
either will not say a word or want to do 
all the talking. They will not help, or 
they want to do it all. It is down toward 
zero or up to fever heat, instead of the 
good sixty-eight which makes everybody 
comfortable. 

Nobody expects you boys and girls. to 
be just sixty-eight everywhere and all 
the time. There are places to shout and 
places to be serious. We should all get 
tired of sixty-eight outdoors, summer and 
winter, day and night. But in the school- 
room and the living-room we have to 
think of others. You can talk without 
chattering; you can laugh without gig- 
gling or quarreling; you can help with- 
out wanting to do it all in your own 
way. 

Be free-hearted boys and girls! But 
remember that there are times when you 
must say to yourselves, ‘‘Now I must be 
sixty-eight so as to make it comfortable 
for all the others.” 


+ 


President Hyde of Bowdoin. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth. 

President Huntington of Boston University. 
President Faunce of Brown. 

President Seelye of Smith. 


President Roosevelt and Righteousness 
The Views of Eleven College Presidents 


President King of Oberlin. 

President Thwing of Western Reserve. 
President Eaton of Beloit. 

President Angell of the University of Michigan. 
President Penrose of Whitman. 

President Northrop of the University of Minnesota. 


We recently asked a number of college presidents if, in the interests of our readers, they would kindly answer 


briefly this question: ‘* What specific contributions has President Roosevelt made to national righteousness?” 


responses follow. 


The Sense of Popular Power Quickened 
BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


President Roosevelt has fought the good fight of equal 
right against special privilege; efficient civil service 
against the spoils system; the homemaker against land 
fraud; conservation of natural resources against exploita- 
tion; fair competition against illegal monopoly ; Federal 
regulation against corporate abuse; pure food against 
unwholesome adulteration; peace against needlessly pro- 
longed war; military preparedness against false security; 
publicity against concealment; punishment of the guilty 
against sentimentalism; protection of the weak against 
lawlessness. 

In this good fight public opinion has been his weapon; 
and to wield it effectively he has had to take the public 
into his confidence by much writing and speaking. In 
doing so he has both lifted the nation to a higher moral 
level and greatly multiplied the number of citizens who 
feel a personal responsibility for the right conduct of 
national affairs. Entering upon office when the giant 
creatures of a complex industrial system were threaten- 
ing to gain corrupt control of the government, he has 
given the people a new sense of their power, and shown 
that the cause of the people and the cause of righteousness 
are one. 


A Stiff Northeaster 
BY WILLIAM J. TUCKER, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The great contribution, in my judgment, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made to the moral life of the country was 
his brave endeavor to lift the country out of the sodden 
materialism into which it had fallen. Criticisms will 
always attend any like effort. When any public danger 
is over or reasonably met, there are those who deny that 
there ever was any danger. I believe, however, that we 
are, as a people, in a very different condition morally from 
that in which we should now find ourselves had not pol- 
ities, business and society alike been stirred by a stiff 
Northeaster. The best evidence, on the whole, that the 
country has approved, of the general attitude of Mr. Roose- 
velt lies in the fact that for the first time in our political 
history, a political party has been able to survive a serious 
financial panic and virtually continue the administration 
in power. 


An Inestimable Blessing to the Country 
BY WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Roosevelt has been an alert, fearless, conscientious 
President, and his record ranks him among our great 
executives. The swiftness of his mental processes enables 
him to act with promptitude in emergencies, and he is never 
to be found lagging behind in events which it is his 


function to forecast and bring to pass. His moral percep- 
tions are clear and strong. He has been trained to look 
through the murky atmosphere of political life, but he has 
not been smirched, nor his vision dulled. He has the 
Dutch doggedness in his convictions of duty, and in his 
determination to have those convictions declared and 
made operative. He cannot be intimidated. While de- 
sirous of peace, he wants guns enough, ships and armies 
enough, to make war absolutely out of the question. His 
natural love for military prowess, however, leads him to 
exaggerate the necessity of a vast American fleet for the 
sake of peace; for he would fain feast his eyes on a great 
war power in the nation. But, with certain defects which 
go with his unusual powers, he has nevertheless won the 
respect of all good men, North and South, East and West, 
by his steady, unyielding purpose to make righteousness 
triumphant in all the sphere of federal government. He 
hates falsities and deceits, frauds and peculations, shut- 
flings and hypocrisies in any part of our domain, in any 
man, in any office of trust. He strikes hard at such 
offenses, and the offenders are not spared because of place 
or wealth or any distinction. It has been an inestimable 
blessing to the country to have had such a President for 
more than a septennium. 


A Great Moral Engineer 


BY W. H. P. FAUNCE, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


No one who has at the same time the historical sense 
and a candid mind ean fail to recognize that Mr. Roose- 
velt has been an efficient cause of a change in the moral 
climate of America.. Abuses long current have been abol- 
ished, laxity in commerce and finance long tolerated has 
been exposed and repudiated, and an aspiration toward a 
finer and higher type of public service has permeated the 
whole country. It is not necessary to claim that the 
entire change is due to Mr. Roosevelt. No moral renova- 
tion is ever due to one man alone. But without him the 
change would have been long delayed. The country was 
weary of the old standards and ready for the new ones. 
But the reform needed to become incarnate in a person- 
ality. The general movement needed a cutting edge in 
some single individual, not too careful of his words, not 
so Judicial in temper as to see all sides of a question at 
once, not so fond of etiquette as to fail in striking hard. 
Such a leader we found in Mr. Roosevelt, and as the years 
pass we shall be more and more appreciative of him as 
a great moral engineer, whose work was to make the 
crooked straight and prepare the way of the Lord. 

We may grant that his great task is now done; we 
may feel henceforth safer and calmer with another tem- 
perament at the helm. But we have needed the strong 
hand, the breezy personality, the ruthless onset against 
evil; and goodness is easier for us all because he has lived 
and led. We may say of him as Paul said of the Roman 
magistrate, “He is a minister to thee for good.” 


Their 
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A Champion of Morality 
BY L. CLARK SEELYE, SMITH COLLEGE 


President Roosevelt has promoted national righteous- 
ness by his own upright life and by his persistent and 
fearless advocacy of the application of the highest 
standard of private morality to public affairs. 


An Incalculable Service 
BY HENRY “CHURCHILL KING, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


There seems to me to be no doubt that by his broad 
and far-sighted view of national interests, by his willing- 
ness to recognize the things that really needed to be done, 
however difficult and disagreeable they might be, by his 
courage and grim determination in addressing himself to 
these needed tasks, and by his steady testimony to high 
ideals of personal and national life, President Roosevelt 
has done for the country, during the years of his admin- 
istration, an incalculable service. 


Admired in Japan 
BY CHARLES F. THWING, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Great and diverse are the contributions which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has made to the enrichment of our moral 
life. Among them are his utterances, oral and written, 
which under diverse forms repeat and emphasize the 
teachings of the Ten Commandments. The settlement of 
the Pennsylvania coal strikes and the promotion of the 
Portsmouth Peace Congress are also great services. But 
in any interpretation of the worth of President Roose- 
velt’s contributions to ethical betterment, one should in 
absolute frankness not refrain from saying that two 
forces have made for evil: first, the placing of a heavy 
emphasis on the need of a big navy, and, secondly, inva- 
sion of the judicial parts of the government by the 
executive. 

T may be suffered to refer to the impression prevailing 
in Japan regarding the great man. In many a Japanese 
schoolhouse I have seen pictures of our President. Be- 
neath several of them was placed an inscription declaring 
that a man who is right and who knows he is right does 
not fear ten thousand devils. 


Greatest Power for Righteousness Since Lincoln 
BY EDWARD D. EATON, BELOIT COLLEGE 


The greatness of Mr. Roosevelt’s contribution to the 
uplifting of national character lies in his practical in- 
sistence that righteousness, if genuine, must be efficient. 
A theoretic or cloistered or compromising virtue is at 
best of doubtful quality; in an executive officer it is 
hardly better than a cloak for vice. The habit of passive 
righteousness is easily dropped into by the people at large. 
It fights no battles and wins no victories. It is the dry 
‘yot of national honor. In sharp contrast to all this, the 
President has shown a righteousness that is positive, mili- 
tant, aggressive; convictions energizing in conflicts; prin- 
ciples claiming embodiment in life. 

This efficient righteousness has roused the nation to 
a new realization of the accountability of privilege. The 
assumption that the rich may disregard law, that corpo- 
-yations are exempt from responsibility has been thor- 
oughly shaken. The right of the people to reckon with 
' the people’s highest servants; the right of posterity to 
require of the present a faithful stewardship of the 
bounties of nature which are the heritage of the ages; 
these have received vivid emphasis, and can no longer be 


scoffed at or evaded. Whatever his shortcomings in taste 
or judgment, Mr. Roosevelt has been, I believe, the great- 
est power for national and individual righteousness since 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Moral Standards Lifted 
BY JAMES B. ANGELL, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I believe, and in my opinion the great mass of the 
people believe, that President Roosevelt has contributed 
in an eminent degree to elevate the moral standards of 
legislative and political action. No one can deny that 
there has been during his administration a marked quick- 
ening of the public conscience. Like any man of so im- 
pulsive and outspeaking a nature, he has sometimes sub- 
jected himself to just criticism in his methods of con- 
ducting his warfare against measures which he deemed 
inexpedient or wrong. But his aims have been high, and 
the general result of his attempts to regulate great cor- 
porations, to secure fair treatment for the Japanese, to 
punish violators of law, whether they were of high or 
low degree, to bring the South and the North into harmo- 
nious relations, to inspire legislation with a high moral 
purpose, and to maintain a friendly, dignified and com- 
manding position for our people among the nations of the 
earth, has won for him the respect and esteem of at least 
the plain people of the land. 


His Personal Character His Great Contribution 
BY STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, WHITMAN COLLEGE 


I regard Charles W. Eliot, John D. Rockefeller and 
Theodore Roosevelt as the three most striking illustrations 
of present-day Americanism. LKach is the embodiment of 
resistless earnestness directed to a special end. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s earnestness is essentially moral, even when mis- 
directed, and this is his first contribution to national 
righteousness, namely, the intensity of his moral passion 
for the welfare of the state. His daring has been a sec- 
ond contribution—that is, his readiness to run great risks 
for a worthy cause, as shown in the coal strike, the 
Japanese-Russian War, the reorganization of the army 
and the navy and the controversy with Congress. 

By the character of his appointments to office he has 
made an inestimable contribution to national life, having 
with rare insight selected men primarily for their char- 
acter and ability rather than for their partizanship. Mr. 
Root, Mr. Taft, Mr. Pinchot, Mr. Wilson and General 
Wright will serve as examples. Fourth, his personal char- 
acter is his greatest contribution, for by his rugged hon- 
esty, his fearlessness and his deadly earnestness he has 
become a hero to the young and to the plain people. His 
humanness is a refreshing contrast to the Sunday-school- 
book type of hero; his blue blood early turned to red. 


No pallid saint, ascetic and austere, 

Yet no less consecrate to right and truth, 

This honest Dutchman stands on firm-placed feet ; 
Hot-headed, shrewd, far-seeing, oft self-willed; 
Loving his country with no less a flame 

Of ardent statesmanship and wise concern 

Than burned in William’s breast, of old Nassau. 


Honor and Honesty Supplant Dishonor and Greed 
BY CYRUS NORTHROP, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


President Roosevelt has preached and has practiced 
righteousness. He has compelled the rich and powerful 
to obey the laws. He has secured, as far as was possible, 
a square deal for all. He has abolished secret rebates by 
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railroads in favor of powerful patrons and ruinous to those 
not so favored. He has fought against fraud in every way 
possible, in the courts, in recommendations to Congress and 
He has lifted the moral standard of 
business and politics and life for the whole people, and we 
are a people of higher ideals in consequence. 
‘efforts to conserve natural resources, to develop waterways, 
to irrigate the barren wastes and to open the way for com- 


by executive action. 


First Congregational Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


\\, Cathedral for Colored 
Congregationalists 


Atlanta’s First Church Dedicates Splendid Edi- 
fice—Gteetings from President Taft 


BY PRES. E. LYMAN HOOD 


A milestone in the uplift of a race has 
recently been auspiciously passed in Atlanta. 
First Church has completed and dedicated 
its beautiful cathedral edifice. To.the Negro 
it has been the consummation of many 
plans; especially to our Congregational col- 
ored brethren has this happy achievement 
been the reward of long and patient sacri- 
fice. A year ago, at the intersection of two 
fine avenues, in an attractive residence por- 
tion, gathered representatives of the official 
and civic life to break ground for the most 
costly and beautiful house of worship in 
America occupied by these people of our 
communion. And-since then the progress of 
the spacious building has been followed with 
sympathetic interest by many. 

The material is brick, with heavy stone 
ornamentation. The high basement affords 
abundant room for Sunday school and prayer 
meetings, gymnasium and baths. The second 
floor, rear, provides adequate accommodation 
for all modern institutional work. The ex- 
terior gives the stranger a sense of strength 

-and dignity; the interior is restful, harmo- 
nious and worshipful. The furniture is of 
the mission type, and the powerful organ, 
the gift in large measure of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, leaves nothing to be desired. 

Among the guests were men and women 
who stand highest in the counsels and affec- 
tion of our denomination, South and North. 
In the first service held in the building, sev- 
eral months ago, the president of Atlanta 
Seminary shared with the president of the 
leading Baptist school of the city the inspi- 
ration of the occasion. Later, upon enter- 
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merce through the Panama canal. He has promoted peace 
among the nations. Great reforms, the removal of great evils 
of long standing, cannot usually be accomplished without 
disturbing many established interests. But the disturbance 
of business is more than paid for by the substitution of 
honor and honesty for dishonest and oppressive greed. 

It will be glorious to have Taft follow Roosevelt; but it 
has been glorious to have Roosevelt prepare the way for Taft. 


He has led in 


ing for the first time the auditorium, Rev. 
A. F. Beard of New York City preached the 


sermon. The formal dedicatory services 
have just closed, filling five days. As a 
“House of Prayer’ the building was first 
dedicated, Rev. G. W. Moore of Nashville, 
superintendent of the A. M. A. and Rey. 
W. L. Cash, Savannah, gave deep spiritual 
notes, the key to the many meetings follow- 
ing. Feb. 11, was set apart for Interdenom- 
inational Fellowship, when the leading pas- 
tors of the Negro race in Atlanta brought 
their hearty felicitations. All seemed to 
share cordially in the success and promise of 
the church. The following day the spacious 
church was dedicated to “Woman’s Work.” 
Mrs. H. R. Butler, a leader in good works 
in the city, and Mrs. W. B. Firman, Chi- 
cago, president of the National Federation 
of Congregational Societies for Women, were 
the speakers, and put the day on a par with 
any of the others in interest and inspiration. 

The evening of Friday was given to the 
celebration of the Lincoln centennial. And 
where in all the broad land could the day 
be more fittingly observed than in the stra- 
tegic center of the Southland, in the city 
risen out of the ashes of the past? Pres. 
H. T. Ware of Atlanta University, able ex- 
ecutive of a school which had its origin and 
nurture for years in the same hearts fhat 
guided the church, and Samuel Harris, the 
beloved philanthropist of Chicago, were the 
speakers. 

But Sunday was the great day of the 
feast, the exercises beginning at daylight 
with the prayer circle and not closing until 
late at night. Honored pastors of our col: 
ored churches were properly given places on 
the platform and program, Rey. J. B. Smith, 
so long the efficient leader of his people in 
Chattanooga, Rev. C. S. Haynes of Athens, 
Rev. S. A. Paris, Marietta, brought greet- 
ings. During the morning four beautiful 
memorial windows were presented in behalf 


its enlarging work. 


of the donors and received by the church. 
These windows are among the most signifi- 
cant features of the building. The large 
rose window in the nave commemorates the 
life and work of Edmund Asa Ware; that in 
the left transept the memory of Rev. Joseph 
I. Roy, who may be called the father of the 
church; that in the right transept to Pres. 
Erastus Cravath, for .twenty-five years the 
beloved president of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville. In the presentation of this window 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois gave a brief eulogy 
of his revered teacher that was a literary 
gem. The great dome window was the gift 
of the officers of the A. M. A. 

Institutions of learning sent representa- 
tive men of their faculties, who emphasized 
the unspeakable blessings which have fol- 
lowed the philanthropy of the North in giy- 
ing, through now more than a generation, 
learned and consecrated teachers to guide 
and counsel this rising black race in Amer- 
ica. Thus, happily, Dean H. H. Wright 
spoke for Fisk and Dean F. P. Woodbury 
for Howard University. William H. Bush, 
for, many years the skilled organist of Sec- 
ond Church, New London, Ct., having no 
superior among his race as a musician, in 
a recital set apart the building to the min- 
istry of music. The worshipful music 
throughout was not the least attractive and 
helpful of the features which marked the 
dedication. 

In the formal dedicatory service the ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. C. H. Richards, 
secretary of the Church Building Society. 
Without its generous aid this temple of 
praise in the heart of the South could not 
have been raised. In the evening, Hon. 
T. C. MacMillan moderator of the National 
Council, brought the greetings of 6,000 
churches and bade the church God-speed in 
In this closing service 
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Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Six More Simple Questions 


Our recent set of questions awakened so 
much interest that I have decided to offer 
another prize of two dollars to the one 
who sends in the best answers to these addi- 
tional questions. Be sure to address your 
letter to 89 Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
and please answer on postal cards, number- 
ing them and putting your name on each 
one. 

These questions are based on the Bible. 
While none of them is very difficult, they 
will require some patient search and the use 
of some simple Bible helps, for example, a 
Teachers’ Bible. 

1. What did Bible people think of dogs 
(in your own language) ? 

2. What people ever thanked Jesus? 

3. How did they name the hours of the 
day in the New Testament? 

4. What was the corresponding value in 
American money of the tax that Jesus paid, 
the gift of Mary of Bethany, the widow’s 
mite and the money Judas received for the 
betrayal ? 

5. Enumerate the people with whom 
Jesus had private conversations, 

6. Give a recipe for making bread as it 
was done in New Testament times. 

Few will probably answer all these cor- 
rectly, so answer aS many as you can. 


Is It Well to Play Cards 


Some time ago—so long that maybe you 
have forgotten it—I proposed the question 
above. The answers are preponderatingly in 
the negative. One writer, a boy, says: 

“T do not think it is well to play cards; 
first, because there are so many more things 
worth one’s time. Some may do it because 
it is the easiest way to entertain company, 
but amusements in which we talk to each 
other about more elevating subjects and 
come to know each other better are best. 
Games involving more physical activity and 
more youthful ingenuity are better suited to 
young people. Card-playing offers a tempta- 
tion to schoolboys to spend in it time which 
should be devoted to studies.” 

A second, a girl, thinks the dangers are 
serious and cumulative: “Sometimes boys 
think if they play these games at home and 
invite two or three boys in to play there is 
no harm init. But if they play these games 
at home, when they get away and make their 
own living, you often-see them playing on 
the train or in other places with a deck of 
euchre. They bet in these games and men 
get greatly in debt by it. Two or three 
playing this way lead to a lot of men get- 
ting together and having a great riot by 
drinking, swearing and betting while playing, 
when they should be at home with their 
wives or children.” 

A third, a girl, ranks them low as a form 
of amusement, and inconvenient as a means 
of social entertainment: “They rank very 
low, it seems, beside the numerous fine, 
pleasing and practical games of the present 
day, which are numbered among popular in- 


door amusements. Then they are not a con- 
venient means of hospitality, for at a gath- 
ering of people there are generally some 
who either do not know how to play, or who 
do not believe in playing, and thus they are 
left out, or even if some other game is pro- 
posed, they feel as though they were spoiling 
the pleasure of the others by being so seem- 
ingly ‘odd.’ ” 


Contrary Opinions 


On the other hand, a letter comes—per- 
haps from a grown-up—in which a distinc- 
tion is made between the right and the 
wrong use of cards: 

“T have never been able to draw a line of 


distinction, which I could stand firm on, be- 


tween cards and checkers, or between cards 
and any other game. The line which I have 
always drawn is between a game of cards 
played for money and a game played for the 
game. The ills of card-playing cannot be 
found if cards are only played for the game. 
If this idea was pressed in your comments 
on the answers you get to your problem, it 
seems to me it would do good. So I sug- 
gest it.” 

Another writer gives a more elaborate 
opinion: “My first opinion is that cards, as 
a game, are not inherently wrong. The 
game is simply four series of pieces of paste- 
board numbered from one to thirteen. One 
who plays with cards is playing with the 
laws of mathematics. Some card games are 
games of nearly pure skill and others are 
games of luck or chance. The more childish 
games have the larger element of luck. The 
more skillful games are the most popular. 
You can play all the nursery card games, 
such as Authors, Old Maid, Peter Coddle, 
ete., with a pack’ of cards. 

A game is not wrong because it involves 
chance. There are very few games in which 
it is absent. Authors is a game of chance; 
so is baseball. Life is chance—that is, un- 
known contingency. It is no more wrong to 
play at chances than to live at chances. 
The wrong is in taking another man’s money 
away if he does not guess a chance as well 


as you do. That is gambling. 
Second, ecards are an admirable game. 
Some people call them ‘silly.’ They are 


silly to people who are too nervous or too 
noisy to be still. It is silly to give to them 
or any other game more time than belongs 
rightly to play. But the combinations of 
numbers are so infinite that there are thou- 
sands of varied games possible from babyish 
‘Old Maid’ to exciting ‘Five Hundred.’ Being 
generally familiar, cards are as universal a 
social common denominator as the college 
song-book. It is stated that fools play 
ecards. They do and often excellently, and 
so do wise men, and often very poorly. They 
even folks up. Cards are especially suited 
to the weariness of the end of the day or of 
long journeys. 

Cards are sometimes called ‘the devil's 
picture books,’ but they are too good a game 
to give up to the devil. There is a right 
and a wrong use of cards. It is wrong to 


turn a friendly game into robbery by taking 
money from another, as the result of a vic- 
tory. It is wrong to violate hospitality, as 
some people do at bridge, by robbing a guest 
or the hostess.” 


What Do I Think 


I think life is not a personally conducted 
tour, and it is not my business or my priv- 
ilege to tell you what you may or may not 
do. This I am sure of, if you are living a 
full life, with many: eager interests, all 
amusements will fall into their true place. 
People become gamblers, not because they 
play cards, but because they are empty. If 
you are doing work that is worth while, I 
can trust you .to solve the play question 
right. 


Uncle Sam’s Knights 


The other day, when we were talking 
about the Carnegie Fund heroes, I might 
have added to my remarks about the recog- 
nitions that are given in Hngland to hero- 
ism, a statement of the fact that our own 
government also gives medals for certain ex- 
hibitions of bravery. Our President may 
not only confer these rewards for courage 
in battle and for life-saving on the water, 
but, by a recent act of Congress, he may 
give a special decoration for those who dis- 
play heroism on the railroad lines of the 
country. 

Recommendations for these awards must 
be sent to the interstate commerce commis- 
sion by eye-witnesses, and if a committee of 
five reports favorably, the President will be- 
stow the decoration. Hight of these medals 
have already been bestowed, one of them to 
a woman. 

The medal is of bronze, about as big as 
a silver dollar. It represents, on the ob- 
verse, a figure of a man upon a railroad 


track with one knee upon a rock which 
blocks an approaching train. He is warn- 
ing the trainmen by means of a brand. On 


the reverse is a laurel wreath and the in- 
scription, ‘The United States medal for life- 
saving on railroads,” and within: “For 
bravery. Awarded to .’ A button of 
gold and enamel also goes with the medal. 

I have often thought that the initials, 
“M. B.’ ought to be worn as proudly here 
as the letters “V. C.” and “O. M.” are 
across the sea, for a Medal for Bravery is 
just as good as a Victoria Cross or the 
Order -of Merit. 


Culture Is Choice 


To seek is to find. Even if you do net 
remember everything, you are gaining grasp. 

You cannot stop being educated, even if 
you stop going to school. The most you 
can do is to select your teachers. The true 
art of life is to select wisely. In its largest 
meaning, a sense of fitness is the supreme 
grace. 

To have things handy when wanted is 
genius. 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for March 7 | 


X. Her Primitive Gospel 


While all the studies in Acts are mission- 
ary lessons, this one has been recommended 
by a committee of the Editorial Association 
as especially appropriate to illustrate modern 
missions. It presents for this purpose: 

1. A guided evangelist, In various ways 
it is said that Philip was divinely guided in 
his missionary work. An angel told him 
where to go (Acts 8: 26). The Spirit told 
him what to do when he reached the place to 
which he had been sent (v. 29), and took 
him away when his work was done (v. 39). 
The Christian missionary today speaks in no 
less definite language of his experience: that 
he has been sent by God, is guided and led 
by God. There are in India, China, Africa 
and in other lands, as well as in our own, 
hundreds of men preaching the gospel. who 
know that they went to their places in obedi- 
ence to the command of God. Dr. Grenfell 
has told in The Congregationalist how the 
message of the Lord came to him in London 
te go to Labrador, and how God has sent 
him to one place and another along that 
coast to save men. Our President-elect, Mr. 
Taft, just after last Thanksgiving, mention- 
ing reasons for his gratitude to God, told 
how he had been guided in great crises of 
his life, against his own inclinations, to 
places and tasks in this and foreign lands, 
which has resulted in his election to the 
Presidency. He heard the call of God to go 
to the Philippines, to Cuba, to Panama and 
to the White House, and he has responded 
as Philip did to the summons to service. 

This is the true way to understand life. 
This is the way to look at those whom the 
angel and the Spirit of the Lord have sent 
to do his will throughout the world. Im- 
press on your pupils that the Acts of the 
Apostles and the acts of those now fulfilling 
our Lord’s commission are the same con- 
tinued record of God’s dealings with the 
Church of Christ. 

2. An inquiring traveler. This is a sug- 
gestive picture—a high officer of the court of 
a distant kingdom riding’ in his chariot in 
Palestine and reading the Jewish Scriptures 


Sunday’ School Lesson for 
Text, 


International 
March 7. Philip and the Ethiopian. 
Acts 8: 26-40. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


on the road. It suggests how many things 
work together to spread the gospel of Christ. 
Ethiopia was the Nubia of today and thither 
had been carried such knowledge of the God 
of the Hebrews that the treasurer-general of 
the kingdom had traveled all the way to 
Jerusalem to worship him there (y. 28). 
He had passed through the country where 
some three hundred years before a transla- 
tion had been made of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, and he possessed a copy of at 
least a portion of them. Philip, a foreign 
Jew who knew Greek, overtook him on the 
road and heard him reading these Scriptures 
in the earnest tones of one who sought their 
meaning for his soul’s good. The Spirit of 
the Lord was moving in all these things to 
bring this traveler to the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 

The forces at work in missions today are 
manifold. They are directed by the same 
Spirit who guided Philip on the road toward 
Gaza. Ask your pupils if they would like to 
find their part in this missionary movement 
and if they are ready to listen to the voice 
of the Spirit and obey it. 

3. The teat and gospel. The stranger, 
repeating aloud to himself the words of his 
roll (Isa. 53: 7 ff.), could. not tell who this 
Servant of Jehovah, who thus suffered, could 
be. The quick-witted missionary offered his 
service as interpreter and was invited to take 
a seat beside the traveler in the carriage 
(vs. 30, 31). The BHthiopian asked, Was 
Isaiah prophesying, or was he complaining 
about himself? Here was the point of con- 
tact between the teacher and his new pupil. 
Philip began at once to say that Jesus of 
Nazareth in his crucifixion fulfilled the 
prophecy of suffering (Isa. 58: 7-9), and 
that in his resurrection the promise of Jeho- 
vah was also being fulfilled in him (Isa. 53: 
11, 12). You can imagine how thrillingly 
he told) the story of the power of Jesus in 
healing the sick through his disciples, how 
they were living together in love, helping one 
another, increasing in numbers in spite of 
persecution and building up the new king- 
dom of Christ in anticipation of his return to 
be its head (y. 35). 

There are plenty of illustrations in mis- 
sionary literature of the tact and power with 
which missionaries have introduced to stran- 
gers the good news they had to tell, finding 
first a basis of common interest and then 


speaking with the glow of conviction of the 
principles which Jesus taught, of the love to 
him and to his disciples which when realized 
will make any community of believers a part 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. This is the joy 
of missions, in our land and in every land. 
Philip is the type of the true Christian mis- 
sionary, glad to find one hearer, meeting him 
with respect and in the spirit.of love, ex- 
pecting to find a comrade and hoping to 
win him to be a brother. 

4. The new disciple. The traveler be- 
lieved in the life that Philip described. Who 
would not if he would let the best that is in 
him command his will? Now for the first 
time he learned of the One who had lived 
the life which fulfills the highest ideals of 
manhood. He heard that there were many 
who lovingly acknowledged him, Jesus the 
Messiah, as their Lord, who were living his 
life in this world, and were looking for him 
to return and lead and rule them. They had 
become disciples of Jesus and members of 
his society, Philip told him, by receiving 
baptism into his name, As they talked, they 
came to a stream or pool. ‘he traveler, 
ready now to cast in his lot with followers 
of Jesus, proposed that he should then and 
there be baptized (vs. 38, 39). 

It was done, and the two parted there, the 
new disciple with glad heart going on to his 
own land (vy. 39), the missionary making an 
extended tour through the plain of Sharon, 
preaching Jesus with new courage in many 
towns (vy. 40) and then making his home in 
the most important city in that region, 
where he and his family of missionary 
daughters appear in the story twenty years 
later (Acts 21: 8, 9). 

You hear no more of the Ethiopian, but 
you may be sure that the account of his 
conversion and reception into the Christian 
brotherhood had continued influence in-broad- 
ening the idea of the Church as to its mis- 
sion and its fellowship which was to include 
men of all races and countries. Dwell on 
the outlines of the story till you can speak 
of Philip as though he were a living mis- 
sionary now, sure of the guidance of the 
Spirit of the Lord, strong in his faith in 
Jesus as the Saviour of men, and confident 
that those whom he could tell of the Life in 
him would be eager to enter the Brother- 
hood and spread the good news. This is 


modern Christian missions. 


When the Props Give Way 


| C. E. Topic tor March 7-13 | 


Life Lessons for me from the Psalms. 
Ps. 46: 1-11. (Consecration Meeting.) 

An incident. I always associate this 
Psalm with that splendid Boston layman, 
the late Henry M. Moore. Once in private 
conversation he told of the loss of a beloved 
child, and how in his extremity he dropped 
upon his knees and pleaded with God on the 
basis of this Psalm, especially its first verse. 
“Now, Lord, I am in sore trouble. Be my 
refuge and strength, my very present help.” 
In a few moments a great peace filled his 
soul. 


Various kinds of props. Every one of us 
leans on something—health, a good bank 
account, friends, kindred, employment, the 
good order of the community in which we 
happen to dwell, the general tone of our 
social set, the faith and character of those 
with whom we live. When a man stops to 
think of the forces that are nronnine him 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


up day by day, he realizes how little he 
could accomplish apart from that, how de- 
pendent he is upon things extrinsic to his 
personal spirit. 


Religion’s real test. Life flows on 
smoothly, happily, for a week, a month, a 
year, a decade; then, suddenly or gradually 
the props give way. This means often an 
entirely new adjustment to life. Can we go 
on being decent, cheerful, unselfish men and 
women when we are condemned to the sick 
bed, or the bank account fails, or the dearest 
human ties are sundered, or the tide in 
our town is running against respectability. 
Some one has said, character is when a man 
is in the dark. It is just as true that the 
quality and reach of our faith are tested 
only when the props give way; tested for a 
Grenfell, when he must wait thirty-six hours 


on an ice floe, drifting further and further 
lana 


ted Aweth| » Doucette UL. 


fram 


waters and his savage dogs, tested for the 
boy who goes from a Christian home to col- 
lege, where new temptations confront him, 
tested for any man who suffers disappoint- 
ment, reverses, bereavement, misunderstand- 
ing, calumny. Ah! but after all, these may 
be the sweetest moments of one’s life, when 
one has absolutely learned to relax his grip 
on everything else but God, to feel with 
Frances Willard on her deathbed, “How 
beautiful God is,” and to hear the musie of 
this Psalm as it sings about the river whose 
streams make glad the city of God. 


“And strength.” But this Psalm tells also 
of a God who is making wars to cease in the 
world, who is accomplishing his purposes 
for mankind. He cannot be our refuge in 
trouble unless he is also our strength, forti- 
fying us to help him overcome his enemies, 


and bring his will to pass everywhere on stint 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LENTEN SPIRIT 


Rend your hearts and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God; for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger and 
abundant in loving kindness.—Joel 2: 13. 


For if we be willing, the way back again 
is easy and very speedy. Only let us leave 
the strange and foreign land; for this is 
what sin is, drawing us far away from our 
Father’s house; let us leave her, then, that 
we may speedily return to the house of our 
Father.—St. Chrysostom. 


When the sinner thinks, My sins are out 
of measure sinful, and my heart is out of 
measure hard; why think and remember 
that in Christ there is mercy out of measure 
merciful and grace out of measure power- 
ful.—Thomas Hooker. 


Christ in His heavenly garden walks all day, 

And calls to souls upon the world’s highway ; 

Wearied with trifles, maim’d and sick with 
sin, 

Christ by the gate stands and invites them 
in. : 


“How long, unwise, will ye pursue your woe? 
Here from the throne sweet waters ever go; 
Here the white lilies shine like stars above; 
Here in the red rose burns the face of Love. 


“Tis not from earthly paths I bid you flee, 
But lighter in My ways your feet will be; 

*Tis not to summon you from human mirth, 
But add a depth and sweetness not of earth. 


“Still by the gate I stand as on ye stray; 
Turn your steps hither; am not I the Way? 
The sun is falling fast; the night is nigh; 
Why will ye wander? Wherefore will ye 
die?” 
—F. T. Palgrave. 


The world can never feed the soul of a 
man who has once known Christ.—Dwight 
I. Moody. 


We cannot reproduce the disaster of 
Judas in form, but we can betray Christ in 
a thousand ways; we can be religious and 
not be moral; fight about faith and yet make 
shipwreck as to charity; sacrifice everything 
to money-making, and yet vainly hope that 
our treasure is in heaven; be wrapped up in 
self, and yet deem that we have in some 
way or other secured salvation.—Alfred 
Ainger. 


Thou Love and Purity Divine, how 
dark appears the evil of my soul in 
Thy clear light! Thou Fire of burn- 
ing life, Sun of my day, warming and 
consuming, scorch and burn away my 
sin. Quicken to growth the seeds 
which Thou has planted in my soul 
and let them blossom and bear fruit. 
Thou who hast called me to holiness, 
hold ever before my eyes the goal 
of Thy divine perfection, that I 
may teverence and aspire. Keep me 
from discouragement. Yea, though 
I stumble and fall through heart’s 
weakness and the Iure of earth’s de- 
sire, nevertheless I will arise and stand 
before Thee with new purpose of 
amendment and joyful remembrance 
of thy love in Jesus Christ my Lord. 
Lead me by Thy Holy Spirit into the 
true way, give me the joy of use and 
the reward of helpfulness. And to 
Thy name be praise. Amen. 
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Tangles 


12. HOMONYM 


(Like pronunciation.) 
That mouse would better stay hidden, 
Or sad will be his fate; 
For under the kitchen table 
The black cat **** ** ##x4, 
There’s a grocery in this city 
That I have shunned of late; 
For the grocer, I’ve discovered, 
Like the black cat **** ** ##exe%, 


R Bo 8. 


13. VERBAL LAPS 


(1) You have let biddy escape from the coop, 
and she is running over the ***** like a wild 
***, drinking from my ******* milk erock, and 
eating the strawberries. (2) Now she is out 
in the wild ***** and gorse, a truly pagan *** 
or ******* fowl! (3) Now the little black 
*** is after her at a great ****, If he catches 
her she shall make a dinner for the ****** 
next Sunday; perhaps he will give us stronger 
sermons. (4) I declare, you have also let the 
**** of the pasture **** through that gate; 
they are off after the buttercup and ******* 
meadow. (5) I can hear them *** ag they go 
** their way down, and the **** will be up 
before we get them back. (6) Put on your 
*** and get them back at any *****; it was 
owing to your idle ******* that they got away. 

M. B. D. 


14. HIDDEN ANIMALS 


How many living creatures here 
In Wordsworth’s lines are hidden, dear? 


“How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a 
wood !”’ . 
Kappa Kappa. 


ANSWERS 


9. I did it with my little hatchet. 

10. 1. Humdrum. 2. Picnic. 3. May- 
day. 4. Pay-day. 5. Cook-book. 6. Humpty 
Dumpty. 7. Coal-hole. 8. Zulu. 9. Malay. 
10. Rag-bag. 11. Band-stand. 12. Hurdy- 
gurdy. 18. Grand-stand. 14. Sky-high. 15. 
Play-day. 16. Pickwick. 17. Hubbub. 18. 
Bed-spread. 19. Bow-wow. 20. Humpty 
Dumpty. 21. Pellmell. 22. Phebe. 23. 
Lulu. 24. Hobo. 25. Peg-leg. 26. Deada- 
head. 27. Hen-pen. 28. Fish-dish. 29. 
Hodgepodge. 30. What-not. 

11. Tweed, Ayr, Dee, Doon, Tay. 


Late tangles have been conquered by. Ella 
M. Tiffany, Southampton, Mass., 1, 2; F. B. B., 
Dover, N. H., 1, 2, 3; P. J. Stone, Shelburne, 
Mass., 1, 2, 3; L. J. R., Lynn, Mass., 1, 2, 3; 
E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 4, 5, 6. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 


Both a clever little story and an ingenious 
tangle has ‘‘A Disjointed Romance” been found, 
and it has given double pleasure to the many 
who have tried to guess its missing words. 
Of the numerous lists submitted, very few 
have lacked more: than two or three of the 
required names, although perhaps not more 
than twenty have attempted to give every one. 
Several prove to be quite complete and correct, 
and it has been a task indeed to choose the 
best from these, as no list has combined the 
good qualities, and the most accurate in some 
details have proven less so in other respects, 
while the model of neatness and orderly ar- 
rangement has been found to have one or two 
questionable names. Placing accuracy first, 
both in the list of names and in the descrip- 
tive line which a number of competitors have 
included, the prize winner has been decided to 
be Miss Bertha W. Chapman, Woodfords, Me. 

The eleventh name was the greatest stum- 
bling block, and instead of “Gentleman” many 


gave such names as “Sheridan,” ‘Power’ and 
“Moore.” For ‘Nimrod’ there were such 
substitutions as ‘‘David,’’. “Samson,” ‘Boaz’’ 
and ‘‘Maon.” <A few gave ‘Willard,’ author of 


the words of ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” in place of “Knight,” author of the 
music, but this, of course, was an obvious mis- 
fit in the story. 
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R. E. A. Platform Nuggets 


SPOKEN AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
FEB. 9-10 


May not the absorbing concern of the 
present time for social redemption, even 
though it does not lead to the inner sanc- 
tuaries of religious conviction, at least 
open a vista where the spires and towers of 
the city of God may be distinctly seen? 
May not, in short, the call of the social 
conscience be a new eall from God; a 
Preparatio Hvangelica which is the sign of 
a spiritual renaissance and hope?—Prof, 
F. G. Peabody. 


What is the chief defect of this vast 
enterprise of social duty? It is not that 
it is wrongly directed, but that it does not 
perceive the end to which it moves. It is 
not that it is irreligious, but that its re- 
ligious meaning has not been recognized 
and appropriated. It has believed itself 
an economic, or philanthropic, or legislative 
movement, when it is, in fact, the contem- 
porary expression of the Spirit of God 
touching the hearts of men. It is not the 
whole of religion; still less is it a substi- 
tute for religion; but it is that first dedi- 
cation of the will to service which now, 
as in the days of Jesus Christ, opens the 
way to faith.—Prof. F. G. Peabody. 


Modern industry has taken the father 
out of the home for practically the whole 
day of the child. And at the same time 
city life has taken away all chance for 
giving the boys, at least, anything to do 
about the house. It is nonsense to say, 
“The home fails in its duty.’’ The simple 
fact is, there is no home left to do a large 
part of what used to be done, and used to 
be a most important moral agency.—Prof. 
J. H. Tufts. 


The state universities have never de- 
served the epithet ‘‘godless.’”’ They have 
condoned unwholesome influences and 
allowed irreligious teachers, but it cannot 
be said that the weight of any great state 
institution has ever .been cast against re- 
ligion. The state universities are not 
honeycombed with heresy and reeking with 
skepticism, as has been alleged by over- 
zealous churchmen. Seventy-four per cent. 
of the faculties are church members or 
attendants, and the university student is, 
on the whole, a much better churchgoer 
than the average citizen—Dr. J. W. 
Cochran, 


The college dormitory is not a place 
merely for shelter or for sleep. In it the 
student is to receive some of the most 
lasting impressions of her whole college 
life. It should be so administered, there- 
fore, as to enrich the nature and develop 
the character of those who live in its walls 
as well as to correlate the discipline of the 
classroom with the demands of life.—Dean 
Marion Talbot. 


I have no hope for social reform that 
has not above it and within it and behind 
it the religious spirit.—Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son. 


The most fortunate human beings are 
those who grow all their lives.—President 
Eliot. 


Geronimo is dead, at the age of nearly 
ninety, after a picturesque but bloodthirsty 
career as a “bad Indian.” He died as a 
prisoner of war. Of all the Indian tribes, 
the Apaches were the most difficult to locate 
or control. Taking refuge now in the wilds of 
Arizona and now across the Mexican border, 
they were consummate horsemen and cun- 
ning, implacable savages. Geronimo was 
captured for the last time in 1886 by Gen- 
eral Lawton and the then Assistant Surgeon 
Leonard Wood after a campaign of many 
months. His death recalls the long and final 
struggle of the aborigine against the superior 
resources and numbers of the white man, 
which has marked our history down to the 
end of the last century. 
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A Church Increasing Class Hatred 


Lincoln’s birthday was selected by a 
Brooklyn Presbyterian church as an oppor- 
tunity for fanning class hatred among the 
unemployed and the so-called ‘Christian 
Socialists.” Twenty masked men stood up 
to have their labor bidden for by any one in 
the audience of 500 who would employ them. 
It was advertised that fifty men were anx- 
ious to sell themselves into any kind of 
bondage, so long as it would mean food and 
clothes for them. Of course such a contract 
would be illegal, and a police officer was sent 
to see that the constitution of the United 
States was upheld. The church was packed 
with curiosity mongers and only two or 
three genuine bids were made. The “white 
slave spectacle” proved to be only a theatri- 
cal trick for advertising the Christian So- 
cialist propaganda. 

No attempt was made to disguise the fact, 
because as soon as the auction inside had 
failed, a larger meeting outside the church 
was addressed in the interests of party 
Socialism. The prime movers in the affair 
were the pastor of the church and a news- 
paper man defeated in the last campaign as 
a candidate of the discredited Hearst party. 
Among the unfortunate results of such a 
use of a Christian church are the playing 
upon the uninformed sympathy of women, 
to whom the unemployment problem appeals 
more by its pathos than its other phases, 
and the unscrupulous charges made against 
the charity bureaus. Commissioner Heb- 
bard of New York and Secretary Nichols of 
the Brooklyn Charities Bureau admit that 
conditions are more severe than usual, 
though the mild winter has saved some ex- 
pected suffering. They claim that the situa- 
tion is being grappled with successfully, 
and that the present agitation is the time- 
worn controversy between the newer meth- 
ods of scientific relief and the old habit of 
indiscriminate benevolence. 


Why the Church Cannot Adopt Socialism 

The New York Ministers’ Meeting last 
week listened to the earnest words of a 
Roman Catholic bricklayer who has been 
also editor of the Bricklayer and Mason. 
Mr. BH. A. Moffett is a trades union’man of 
long standing and wide experience and is 
indorsed by Rev. Charles Stelzle as one of 
the best speakers on his theme in the 
country. Mr. Moffett says that working 
men and Socialists alike scoff at the name 
“Christian Socialism” as a contradiction in 
terms. They recognize that Socialism is 
purely an economic question for collective 
action and Christianity a matter of individ- 
ual religion. He quoted the utterances of 


ministers at the New York Convention of. 


Christian Socialists, foretelling conflict and 
revolution, and indicating their alliance with 
the national Socialist party, as partly ex- 
plaining the refusal of labor leaders and 
unions to join that agency for relief from 
injustice. He declares that working men 
who have left the churches have lost far 
more than the latter. Furthermore, it is 
not Socialism which has drawn men away, 
but plain irreligion. It seemed strange that 
a company of Congregational ministers 
should have to be encouraged by a Catholic 
working man to believe in the validity of 
their own work; great interest was given to 
Mr. Moffett’s array of facts. Dr. Josiah 
Strong followed with an explanation of the 
Social Studies now being issued by the 
American Institute of Social Service, al- 
ready in use in 300 centers. Dr. Strong’s 
criticism of ‘unsocialized churches” brought 
out a protest from Dr. Stimson. He be- 
lieves that our ministers are too prone, 
through a well meant social sympathy, to 
remain unresponsive to criticisms of the 
churches generally. 
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Washington and Lincoln 

After the ministers’ lunch Dr. Waters 
spoke on George Washington, and gave a 
masterly analysis of the men who sur- 
rounded him. The Club devoted its atten- 
tion to a Lincoln dinner, with a large at- 
tendance, anxious especially to hear from 
the veteran hero, Major-General Sickles, 
whose public appearances are rare, personal 
recollections of the martyr President. 
Equally interesting were the reminiscences 
of Horace White of the Evening Post, who, 
as reporter, accompanied Lincoln in the 
Douglas debates. Further memories were 
added by Gen. H.».C. King from his personal 
experiences of Lincoln’s time. 

The public celebrations of Lincoln’s cen- 
tenary, arranged by the civic authorities, 
were all successful, and in many cases hun- 
dreds of people were unable to gain admis- 
sion. Congregational pulpits in general dealt 
with the subject, some of them more than 
once. The: American Missionary Associa- 
tion ought to benefit largely from the many 
expressions of increased interest in its work. 


Brooklyn City Brotherhood to Work 

The first directors’ meeting of the newly 
federated Brooklyn Brotherhoods in Brook- 
lyn borough developed large plans for the 
immediate future. The principal feature 
just now is a mass meeting for all the men 
of our churches, to be held March 20 at 
Clinton Avenue Church, with addresses by 
Drs. Lyman, Kent, Cadman, Waters, Mc- 
Laughlin, Burton, Hillis and Boynton. 
This notable array of leaders will voice the 
tasks awaiting the men of the churches who 
want to avoid social selfishness. 
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An interdenominational meeting of the 
federated men’s church clubs of the city 
was held last week at Central Church, with 
Dr. Cadman and others speaking on the 
new opportunity for men’s work. When the 
large number of taxpayers’ meetings, good 
government clubs, ete., are all taken into 
account it will be seen that the Brooklyn 
layman does not get as much time for sleep 
as some people in Manhattan seem to think. 


New Interests Here and There 


United Church has published the first 
number of the Church Digest, a twenty-four 
page monthly of substantial character, edited 
by Dr. Warren and carried on by the young 
people. The church membership has been 
widely scattered in the last ten years, and 
many of them can rarely get to the United 
Church. Dr. Warren will also use the mag- 
azine to talk to the absentees. 

Church of the Pilgrims has long held the 
custom of holding its regular communion 
service on a Sunday afternoon and not 
having an evening service on the same day. 
Conditions have so improved that the church 
has yoted not to omit that evening service 
any longer. Dr. Burton’s physical as well 
as intellectual vim have stirred several 
placid circles in his vicinity. 

South Church has added to its working 
force a district nurse, with headquarters at 
the church. She is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke and Johns Hopkins Training Schoo! 
and grew up in South Church. The new 
experiment of a church council, representing 
the executive heads of all organizations in 
the parish, is working with great success. 

SYDNEY. 


Meeting New Demands 


Springfield Church Finishes New, Edifice— 
Handsome Pulpit a Member’s 
Handiwork 


At last Emmanuel Church, Springfield, 
has a building adequate to its needs. The 
chapel, erected in 1889, soon after the mis- 


sion Sunday school had developed into a 


church, was long ago outgrown. But no 
relief was forthcoming until last summer, 
when enough people in the other churches 
had become sufficiently impressed to give 
financial encouragement and Dr. Oliver W. 
Means and his people dared begin work on a 
new structure. The corner stone was laid 
with rejoicing, Sept. 6, and, as a local re- 
porter got it, the congregation sang ‘Now 
find a foundation.” 

They have found the superstructure as 
well, a handsome, commodious, cheerful edi- 
fice, dedicated last week in a series of meet- 
ings. The formal service was on the evening 
of Feb. 14, when Dr. P. S. Moxom preached 
the sermon on Light and Power, and the 


prayer. of dedication was offered by Sec. 
W. E. Strong of the American Board. The 
night was inauspicious, but the building 
was crowded and some were turned away. 
Tuesday night the weather was worse, but 
a good number gathered to hear addresses 
on the Message and Ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church by three local pastors, Dr. G. S. 
Rollins of the parent church, Hope, Rev. 
J. L: Kilbon of Park and Dr. F. W. Merrick 
of Faith. Wednesday evening the spacious 
room below was filled with a social gather- 
ing, and congratulatory speeches were made 
by two ex-pastors, Rev. L. F. Giroux aud 
Rey. D. L. Kebbe, and by neighboring min- 
isters of three denominations. 

The building is carefully planned, steam- 
heated and lighted by electricity. The base- 
ment, except for a kitchen and a vestibule at 
one end, is one large room for social pur- 
poses. The basement of the old chapel is 
the furnace room, and the old auditorium is 
to be fitted up eventually with apparatus for 
a boys’ club, not excluding its use as the 
Sunday school primary room. A neighbor 
gave a Meneely bell, and the handsome, mas- 


- 
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sive pulpit of quartered oak is the handiwork 
and gift of one of the building committee. 
Chapel and site were worth $4,000. The 
new building has cost $12,500 and furnish- 
ings $2,000, of which about $6,000 is yet to 
be provided. The organ loft is yet unfilled, 
but the pastor has been promised $700 
toward a $2,000 instrument, so that the com- 
plete plant will represent a value exceeding 
$20,000. 

Dr. Means has been seriously handicapped 
in his five years’ pastorate by lack of an 
adequate edifice to house the growing work. 
The church membership has increased thirty- 
five per cent., however, and the Sunday 
school had become too large to be cared for. 
With the new home and the rapid develop- 
ment of that section of the city, Emmanuel 
has prosperity already within hailing dis- 
tance. 

Longmeadow. eg Bt 


Corporations and the 
Decalogue 


Worcester Men Hear Commissioner Smith— 
Forty Years a Deacon 


A recent exposure of governmental inten- 
tions and discoveries in regard to corpora- 
tions was given before a public meeting of 
the Men’s Brotherhood of Adams Square 
Chureh by President Roosevelt’s right hand 
corporation investigator—the head of the 
Bureau of Corporations—Herbert 
Smith. His investigating and discovering 
have brought him to a great Christian law of 
action which he charts and tabulates as 
fundamentally decisive of present and future 
procedure. He believes that the Brother- 
hood spirit is a solvent—a chief solyent—of 
great . national problems. Commissioner 
Smith comes honestly by this conclusion, 
being a son of the former Congregational 
pastor at Farmington, Ct. He is one of the 
ministers’ sons in the great circle of them, 
who have done so much to reproduce their 
fathers’ work in other channels. As a part- 
ing remark to the pastor of the church whose 
men he favored, Rev. Percy H. Epler, a 
family friend, the commissioner well ex- 
pressed the government’s high level of action. 

From the Emmanuel Church plant in the 
“Tsland” tenement district a religious set- 
tlement is quickly evolving under the new 
city missionary, Rev. J. H. Matthews. He 
has stirred the churches by volunteering to 
go with his able helpmeet and make their 
home as well as maintain the office of city 
missionary at this Settlement—now called 
Endicott House. Nothing else will so prove 
to the churches the earnestness of the City 
Missionary Society to meet new problems 
that center in the tenements of the alien and 
the poor. In addition to the numerous 
Swedish and Finnish peoples to whom our 
Cathedral churches, Union Central and Old 
South have thrown wide the best in their 
splendid edifices, the Italians will find Prot- 
estant shepherding through this new center 
developed by the City Missionary Society. 

A silver loving cup, brimful of Old South’s 
appreciation and esteem for the forty years’ 
diaconate of H. H. Merriam, was recently 


tendered to this honored servant by Dr.’ 


Drew of Worcester’s Mother Church, in the 
presence of 550 friends. Deacon Merriam 
has been absent from communion but four 
times in as many long decades, and two of 
these times were when he was in the Orient. 
For the first twenty-five years he was never 
absent. 

The recent resignations of Dr. Frank 
Crane at Union and Dr. Willard Scott at 
Piedmont suddenly remove two pastors of 
long standing. Owing to the wide activity 
and interests of both, the losses are more 
than local, and the absence of their partici- 
pation in many a prominent event will be 
felt elsewhere than in Worcester alone. 

Worcester, Mass. P. H. E. 
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Legal Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 


the least expensive of foods. 


There is 


no waste. There is most nourishment. 


Always fresh and crisp. 
No broken crackers. 

and inviting. 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never stale. 
Always whole 


There can be no better 


5° 


Cathedral for Colored 
Congregationalists 


Continued from page 282 


Supt. J. F. Blackburn of Florida, Rev. 
H. A. Atkinson and members of the faculty 
of Atlanta Seminary also brought their con- 
gratulations. f 

Enough has been said to indicate that no 
such dedication has ever been witnessed in 
our communion in the South. Among this 
emancipated race, deeply religious and sac- 
rificing to a marked degree, it is indeed of 
exceptional import that a property worth 
approximately $50,000 should have been ac- 
quired. The church, which has a member- 
ship of 600, was organized in 1867, and is, 
therefore, the oldest Congregational church 
in the state. Fifteen years, through storm 
and sunshine, Rev. H. H. Proctor, D.D., a 
graduate of Fisk University and Yale Sem- 
inary, has served this people. He is known 
among his people, who love him, as a wise 
counselor and a generous friend, 

Holding up the spade with which Booker 
T. Washington broke ground, the faithful 
pastor exclaimed to his people, “It is a long, 
long way from this spade to these keys, 
which are now to be placed in the hands of 
the officers of this church.” Yes, it does 
seem a long way; and, when all the circum- 
stances are known, one quickly declares that 
the impossible has been attained. For the 


brave people of this congregation, with no 
wealth, and enduring the limitations without 
complaint of their race, are worthy of praise. 
It is comforting to know that they have won 
the respect and good will of the people, 
irrespective of race or creed. We shall be 
much surprised if this growing church, as 
in the past, does not stand for the enforce- 
ment of law, equal justice to all men, civic 
righteousness and the salvation through 
Christ for all. One month ago, while a 
guest of the city, President-elect Taft vis- 
ited the church and consented to have a 
picture taken standing with the pastor on 
the steps. On his return to Augusta he 
sent the following congratulatory note, 
which happily voices also the feeling of 
Atlanta: “I was very much pleased to be 
able to visit the First Congregational 
Church during my recent trip. It will 
serve as an instrument of great good in your 
community; and I wish for it all the pros- 
perity possible. Very sincerely yours, Wil- 
liam H. Taft.” 


Special efforts are being made to push 
the sale of coffee in Great Britain. That 
tea-drinking country only consumes a half 
pound a year per person. Hach American 
on the average uses twenty-four times as 
much. ‘But Holland leads all countries in 
its use of coffee, consuming eighteen pounds 
per head. 
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Chicago 


In the University Pastorate 

The preachers for this month in Chicago 
University are President Thwing of Western 
Reserve and Rey. Judson Titsworth of Mil- 
waukee. As elsewhere the engagement in- 
cludes a Sunday morning sermon, three or 
four chapel addresses during the week and 
a daily office hour. President Thwing’s 
many years of successful administration in 
the great school of the Western Reserve 
have given him peculiar closeness of touch 
with the college world. Beginning in the 
ministry some thirty years ago as a pro- 
nounced clerical, he has become in the broad- 
ening experiences of educational administra- 
tion a good deal of a man of the world with- 
out losing at all his first love for the min- 
istry. “The dignity and importance of the 
task of leading a great church,” he said, 
“crow upon me as the years go by. After 
all there is no profession which offers more 
to the man equal to it than the work of the 
ministry.’ The seminary group of some 130 
men in residence in the divinity halls this 
semester greatly interested him. “They seem 
to me men of parts,’ was his judgment. 
“They give me confidence in the church of 
tomorrow.” é 

“Do you approve of the university en- 
vironment for theological study?’ I asked. 

“Decidedly so, for the men fitted for it,” 
he replied. ‘For men who will accept tra- 
dition, a traditional way of teaching is most 
economical in the expenditure of teaching 
energy. But for the men who question and 
must work through doubt to faith, it is best 
to meet the great issues in the free atmos- 
phere of a university.” 

Dr. Thwing retains the point of view 
which he held when pastor in Cambridge and 
Minneapolis. His sympathies are entirely 
with essential orthodoxy, and such he is quite 
confident can hold its own in the open field. 
He would not accept as genuine any form of 
orthodoxy which cannot endure the atmos- 
phere of Harvard or the University of Chi- 
cago. 

It would be quite impossible for a min- 
ister to be as closely in touch with every- 
thing which goes on in a city like Milwaukee, 
as is the pastor of Plymouth Church, and be 
out of touch with college life. If Judson 
Titworth has barely escaped professorships 
and college presidencies, he has not grown 
away from glorying in the intellectual life. 
Unclerical as he seems in dress and manner, 
he is ardent and enthusiastic in the belief 
that the ministry is still the pre-eminent pro- 
fession, and his character and influence have 
helped many ministers tempted to doubt the 
worth of their work, to renew loyalty to 
their high calling. 

No small number of men in all chureh 
communions are in the ministry today be- 
eause Charles Kingsley was there before 
them. The conventional minister repels 
them and the kind of work which many 
churches seem to demand does not attract 
them. But in Charles Kingsley there is an 
unmistakable manliness which commands 
them, and because one minister has so played 
the man in parish and pulpit, they gain 
courage to make the venture. The secret of 
Kingsley’s influence explains Judson Tits- 
worth’s hold upon the hearts of young men. 
His three weeks’ service in the University 
pulpit will make some undergraduates think 
of the work of the ministry in a new light. 
“There’s a minister in whom I believe,” said 
one young man to me. 


Denominationalism and Church Union 

The February meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was interdenominational in char- 
acter, with representatives of Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist organizations at the 
tables and with speakers from the four de- 


nominations upon the program. ‘The speak- 
ers had the opportunity of the year, not only 
because of the great audience, numbering 
nearly 700, but by the added reason of the 
theme, “Church Union by Means of Fed- 
eration.” The addresses of Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Elveen upon Church Union and of Prof. 
Shailer Mathews upon Denominational and 
Church Union were preliminary to Bishop 
Hendrix’s discussion of the mission of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The toastmaster was Dr. E. P. 
Hill, who combines a professorship in Mc- 
Cormick Seminary. with the work of Presby- 
terian church extension in Chicago. The ad- 
dresses as a whole did not grip the modern 
aspects of the subject so closely as the re- 
ports of delegates to the Federal Council 
in the union meeting in early January, or 
as Dr. Hill’s recent address before the Con- 
gregational Ministerial Union. But while 
they would have been much stronger by 
omission of the glittering generalities which 
characterize the usual address on church 
union, they showed signs of a new era in 
thought and action. 

Not so significant, however, was anything 
said at the club as what was done at the 
Ministers’ Meeting, earlier in the day, when 
it was voted for the year to come to hold 
six meetings with other bodies in alliance 
with the Federal Council, in order to work 
out practical plans for operation. It is 
proposed to haye a representative of the 
federation idea in the central district and 


a special worker for the city of Chicago, as "~ 


soon as suitable men can be chosen. 

The $40,000 fund for Chicago Seminary 
is fully assured and we expect to welcome 
Dr. Davis to Chicago within sixty days. 
In addition to the pledges of about $32,000 
from the churches of Greater Chicago, al- 
ready reported in these columns, nearly one 
hundred churches of the Interior responded 
to the appeal for a special offering on the 
last Sunday in January, and the. returns 
which are coming in by almost every mail 
are gratifying. Eau Claire, Wis., evinced 
its continued loyalty to the Seminary by a 
gift of $1,000 from Mr. O. H. Ingram and 
various smaller sums. This is an example of 
how the Seminary is still on the hearts of 
the churches of the Middle West. J. H. C. 


The Middle West 
Dedicating a Lincoln Tablet 


Wheaton College celebrated in extended 
fashion the birthday of the great emanci- 
pator. In the morning the college, citizens 
and old soldiers met in the chapel for a 
memorial service. The prayer was. offered 
by Rey. John Thompson, D. D., of Wheaton, 
and the address was by President Kemp of 
the Wesleyan University of Bloomington, 
Ill., upon Lincoln as “A man of destiny.” 
As a dedication service, the audience read 
the following: 

“To the memory of the great emancipator ; 
the child of the common people, man of all 
coming ages who laid down his life for 
others; to encourage the young to patience, 
to honesty, to fidelity, to gentleness, to in- 
dustry and to self-sacrifice; for the sake of 
our fatherland, for the sake of the poor and 
oppressed throughout the world, for the sake 
of-all the young men and women who in the 
coming years shall walk these halls and go 
from them into high and noble service 
throughout the world; 

“We dedicate this tablet.” 

As the last words were read the beautiful 
bronze tablet in the north wall of the chapel 
was exposed. to view. 


missionaries, 
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A New Tri-Church Union 


In a recent conference in Rockford, Ill., 
steps were taken toward the union of three 
bodies of Swedish Separatists: the Mission 
Covenant, the Free Church and the Congre- 
gationalists. Terms of union have been 
agreed upon which, however, will not go 
into effect until confirmed by the three bodies 
in their national assemblies. The united 
church will be the largest Swedish body in 
America, excepting the Swedish Lutheran 
Church. The trend is toward organic union 
with some degree of united control, and the 
discussions largely parallel the course of 
thought at the Dayton Tri-Church Council. 
The proposed union will eliminate one of the 
difficult problems of our home missionary 
administration. 


To Fight the Saloon 


The pulpit of First Church in DeKalb, 
Ill., became vacant, Feb. 1, because it sur- 
rendered its honored pastor, Rey. George H. 
Wilson, to lead the temperance forces of the 
state against the saloon. Mr. Wilson came 
to Illinois from Maine in early manhood and 
has held pastorates at Hinsdale, Paxton and 
for the last eight years in DeKalb. The city 
has taken a very pronounced temperance 
position under his leadership, going “dry” 
last spring, and he had much to do with the 
fact that Sycamore also fell into line on the 
prohibition side. He will continue to make 
his home in DeKalb. Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
D. D., is supplying the church. 


Laymen in Conference 


The Southwestern Conference of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement for Wisconsin 
held its first sessions in Janesville, Jan. 28, 
and the meetings continued over Sunday. 
At a dinner Thursday evening Governor 
Davidson presided and the principal after- 
dinner speakers were J. Campbell White, 
Lieut.-Col. E. W. Halford and W. T. Ellis. 
Hon. J. M. Whitehead of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Janesville, and one of 
the most active of the corporate members of 
the American Board in Wisconsin, was the 
man behind the splendid provision for local 
entertainment. At the Thursday evening 
banquet 400 men sat together, representing 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, Methodist and United 
Brethren churches. ‘ ; 


Sixty Years in the Ministry 


It was said of Mrs. Jane Beardsley Hub- 
bard, widow of the late Rev. George H. 
Hubbard, that when her life work was fin- 
ished at Plymouth, Wis., on Feb. 8, she had 
spent sixty years in the ministry. She came 
as a young girl from New York to Quincy, 
Tll., where her father was instructor in 
Mission Institute. At fifteen she helped 
some men, afterward prominent as foreign 
to their first knowledge of 
Greek. A teacher of future ministers before 
her marriage, she shared in a peculiar way 
the pastoral cares with her husband, and the 
ministry of Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard was one 
of the singularly fruitful ministries among 
the Wisconsin churches, when they had both 
passed threescore years and ten. One of 
her sons, Rey. W. H. Hubbard of Center- 
brook, Ct., is a familiar figure at the Na- 
tional Council; and a younger son, J. S. 
Hubbard, is well known in Wisconsin as 
editor of the Beloit Free Press. Her two 
daughters, who reside in Plymouth, are 
closely allied with the churches to which 
their parents gave the last years of their 
ministry. 


The report of the death of Rey. Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet in the Springfield Republican, like 
that about Mark Twain’s death a few years 
ago, was very much exaggerated. 
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The Southwest Congress 


At Kansas City, Feb. 11-15 


Some of the speakers came long distances 
to take their part on the program, and a 
spirit of loyalty and earnestness was about 
the Congress that made it great in power, 
though the numbers were not large. About 
a hundred came from outside Kansas City. 
It was unanimously voted to have another 
meeting next year, and the invitation of 
Oklahoma City was accepted. 

Seldom is one privileged to hear such vital 
and stirring messages as those delivered on 
Thursday night by President Slocum of Col- 
orado College on The Freight of the May- 
flower and Dr. C. S. Mills of St. Louis on 
From Plymouth Rock to the World. Presi- 
dent Slocum wondered what furniture, 
dresses, trinkets were brought over in the 
‘Mayflower—it would be interesting to know. 
But something came over that has stayed 
with us—four things: a stern but real the- 
ology; a reverent religion; a strong system 
of ethics; a true conception of character. 
From Plymouth Rock to the World meant 
for Dr. Mills the courageous facing of some 
great problems by the church; The Common 
Life, Education, Christian Union and Evan- 
gelism. He felt that we are too much afraid 
of the name, “The Congregational Church,” 
and that is what it ought to be rather than 
“churches.” A stronger denominational con- 
sciousness is needed in the Southwest and 
everywhere, and to realize it ought to be 
easy, for Congregationalism has the sim- 
plicity of Christian discipleship. 

Mr. C. B. Norton, a Kansas City jeweler, 
opened the Friday morning session with a 
discriminating paper on The Outlook of 
Commerce and the Church on the New 
Southwest Empire. The business man real- 
izes the great opportunity of the Southwest. 
Does the church appreciate it? Other de- 
nominations have had great national gather- 
ings here, why not our National Council? 
It might be well to say here that we have 
not particularly relished the American 
Board’s drawing away our national gather- 
ing for 1910, when it was voted at Cleveland 
to come here. We have reluctantly agreed 
to it only on the explicit understanding that 
all the societies come in 1913. Mr. Runyan, 
a prominent representative of commerce in 
the Southwest, followed Mr. Norton. He 
said that the spirit of Jesus Christ and of 
progress was fast approaching a man’s 
pocket-book. 

Rey. J. B. Toomay of St. Louis spoke on 
The Church and the Preservation of Democ- 
racy, one of those addresses that cannot be 
reported. It was warmly inspirational, as 
the speaker applied the spirit of Jesus to all 
forms of democracy. He had a special con- 
cern for the personal presence of the church 
in the down-town city districts, deprecating 
our drawing away from the congested and 
needy sections. The church needs them to 
prove the democracy of its religion. The 
address of Rey. F. T. Rouse of Omaha on 
Ideals, not Isms contained some stirring epi- 
grammatical contrasts. 

Brotherhood night came on Friday. 
ident Main and Secretary Dyer of the na- 
tional organization were the speakers. They 
set forth clearly the aims of the Brother- 
hood. Secretary Dyer spoke of what the 
Brotherhood ought to do for the local church. 
It should bring the masculine life of the 
church up “to par; that. meant an equal 
sharing of the work with the women. Mr. 
Dyer thinks that at least a thousand small 
preaching places take the time and strength 
of ministers now that might as well be 
served by laymen and thus enlist their 
talents; it would also be a great saving to 
our missionary treasuries. Let the laymen 
do this work and sacrifice a little. 


Pres- 


Saturday morning was the last session, 
and it was. fully as strong as the others. 
President Sanders of Washburn College is a 
Congregational prophet. He spoke upon Re- 
adjustments Necessary for Congregational 
[eficiency, and thought we needed prevision, 
revision and supervision. . Independence, in 
the Southwest, at least, means too much 
isolation. There should be more Congrega- 
tional Clubs, not for an absolutely serious 
time, but for the simple joys of living. Cel- 
ebrate Forefathers’ Day, speak on Congrega- 
tionalism, have more Congresses, exercise 
more foresight in our work for the young, 
were some of his other suggestions. 

In his address on The Church as Social 
Expositor and Teacher, Rey. Naboth Os- 
borne of Burlington, Io., waxed eloquent. 
A man who accepts charity when offered to 
him either isn’t a man or can’t remain one. 
It is easier to believe in the doctrine of the 
trinity than to practice the tenets of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Rey. L. A. Halbert, 
a recognized leader in true Socialism in the 
Southwest, was expected to have something 
to say on the theme of Christian Socialism. 
He did not disappoint his hearers. It was 
voted at lunch following the morning session 
that Mr. Halbert’s paper be printed. 

The lunch and dinner requirements of the 
Congress amply illustrated the fine appoint- 
ments of First Church. Delegates were en- 
tertained for lodging and breakfast at the 
homes, and the people of the Southwest feel 
that our church families need this opportu- 
nity for social contact. 
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An enjoyable and instructive feature of 
the Congress was the excursion on Saturday 
afternoon to the Federal Prison at Leaven- 
worth. The party was met by Warden Mce- 
Claughrey, shown the workings of the prison, 
and told of the sources and treatment of 
erime. J. A. S. 


Why is it that all the honor girls in the 
senior class at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., came from New England homes and 
preparatory schools? 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


McBRIDH—VILES—In Bombay, India, Feb. 
17, by Rev. Henry G. Bissell, Rev. Arthur 
A. McBride to Miss Elizabeth H, Viles, all 
of the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


PERKINS—In Daytona, Fla., Feb. 1, Emily A. 
Cleaveland, wife of Rev. George G. Perkins, 
Moline, Ill., in her seventy-fifth year. She 
shared the joys and sorrows and burdens of 
a ministry of fifty years. 

“She rests from her labors and her works do 
follow her.” 


PETTINGELL—In New York, Feb. 7, Jane 
Copeland, widow of Rey. John H. Pettingell, 
in the eighty-seventh year of her age. 


REED—In Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, Mrs. 
Frances A. Reed (nee Plummer), born in 
Boscawen, N. H., 1837. She was the widow 
of Albert Reed of East Orange, N. J. 


ROCESS in grape juice making 

is very simple—so simple that 

many try it, yet so distinctly a 
process of infinite care and detail that 
many fail. 

Perhaps the real secret of the Welch 
process is that at every step the grapes 
and the juice are handled with all pos- 
sible quickness and cleanliness. 

. We have special machinery, either 
designed by us or built for us, and not 
used in making any other grape juice. 
Recently we introduced a system of 
pasteurizing in the bottle at a lower 
uniform temperature than heretofore. 
This means better flavor. 


Welch's 


Grape Juice 


is stored only in glass containers ; never 
in barrels. Wherever the juice comes 
in contact with metal, aluminum is 
used. 

The Welch process transfers the 
natural juice from the luscious clusters 
to sealed bottles, unchanged in any way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
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Preparing for Many Visitors 


Seattle Striving for a Wholesome Exposition— 
Time of Temptation for Officials 


The opening of 1909 has cast its shadows 
forward in Seattle for some time, for 190% 
meant the “A. Y. P. H.’—the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. Now is a time 
of general housecleaning; for this energetic 
city, most of the time in shirt-sleeves, wants 
to look well when the Hastern cousins come 
for the great show, June 1—Oct. 15. That 
the moral forces are also alert was shown 
at the beginning of the year. One of 
Seattle’s councilmen, for example, thought it 
would be a good thing to give the saloons 
license to open all night. He merely men- 
tioned his purpose in the press, and from all 
sides came a furious protest against the city 
selling its soul for money—since the only 
reason given for the all-night saloon was the 
need of revenue. 

On Jan. 8, at midday, the Opera House 
was filled with citizens who, headed by 
Mayor Miller, urged an anti-race-track Dill 
that would kill off the “Meadows”—a local 
race-track that would reap a big harvest of 
victims if allowed to run during exposition 
year. This is going to be a hard year on 
public officials to keep themselves out of 
temptation—for every evil organization will 
wish to get a chance at the crowds. The 
Exposition, let it be said, is to be a Barve 
exposition. 

The churches of the city have just passed 
through a concerted effort to observe the 
Week of Prayer. In some ways the ob- 
Servance has been unusual. The committee 
in charge emphasized the civic side of reli- 
gion and called upon all who pray to join 
in a concert of prayer for a Christian city. 
At the beginning an attempt was made to 
get the Catholic Church into the movement, 
but the resident bishop, while sympathetic, 
did not see the way clear. Nearly all other 
bodies, however, united—from the Lpisco- 
palians to the Divine Science. 

At the down-town noonday meetings, held 


PRIZE FOOD 


Palatable. Economical, Nourishing. 


A Nebraska woman has outlined the prize 
food in a few words, and that from personal 
experience. She writes: 

“After our long experience with Grape- 
Nuts, I cannot say enough in its favor. 
We have used this food ee continually 
for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other advertised 
breakfast foods, but we invariably returned 
to Grape-Nuts as the most palatable, eco- 
nomical and nourishing of all. 

“When I quit tea and coffee and began to 
use Postum and Grape- Nuts, I was a nery- 
ous wreck. I was so irritable I could not 
sleep nights, had no. interest in life. 

“After using Grape-Nuts a short time I 
began to improve, and all these ailments 
have disappeared, and now I am a well 
woman. My two children have been almost 
raised on Grape- Nuts, which they eat three 
times a day. 

“They are pictures of health and have 
never had the least symptom of stomach 
trouble, even through the most severe siege 
of whooping cough they could retain Grape- 
Nuts when all else failed, 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor bills, 
and has been, therefore, a most economical 
food for us.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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in First M. E. Church, Dr. Lloyd, rector of 
one of the most influential churches in the 
West, made a plea for the restoration of the 
old Puritan ideal of the family life. Forty 
thousand eight-page leaflets, containing the 
topics and Scripture, were distributed in the 
churches, and above MHoffman’s Christ’s 
Head, on the first page, was the prayer, 
“That they all may be one.” 

The opening of the year was also made 
notable by the presence of Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, who several times addressed a great 
convention of teachers. He has made a 
profound impression from his first address 
at the Y. M. C. A. to men to the popular 
address to several thousand people on The 
Budding Boy and Girl. He was brought on 
by Supt. F. B»Cooper, who was selected as 
the president of the last National Teachers’ 
Association, and is incidentally a good Con- 
gregational deacon in Pilgrim Church. 

Speaking of Pilgrim Church one is re- 
minded that on New Year’s night nearly 
200 men of the various Brotherhoods of the 
churches met to start the year right. After 
a supper the standing committees on Church 
Finances and Benevolences had their in- 
nings. Every minister also had one minute 
in which to express himself. Judge Wood 
gave an able address on Civic Religion. Dr. 
Van Horn and Rey. H. C. Mason gave 
point and inspiration in brief addresses. Dr. 
E. L. Smith—“who is both a good layman 
and a good minister,” as Mr. Austin Bur- 
well said—was re-elected president of the 
Brotherhood for 1909. 

Seattle. 8. 8S. 


Christian News 


The Summer School of Theology at Ox- 
ford next summer will no doubt attract 
some American clergymen visiting Hngland. 
It will be open to ministers, laymen and 
women, Sept. 13-27. The program includes 
forty lectures for a fee of five dollars. 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which is to be held at Seattle this summer, 
will be conducted on principles of prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. No liquor will be 
permitted to be sold within the grounds nor 
within a two-mile limit surrounding them. 


A pious lady anti-vivisectionist in England 
is engaged in a mission to kill by means of 
prayer medical scientists who operate on liv- 
ing animals. She reports that in answer to 
her prayers one of the most distinguished 
physicians came to a speedy end. Who 
would suppose this gentle protector of dogs 
and cats could be so devoutly bloodthirsty? 


HWnglish passive resisters are still being 
sent to prison for non-payment of the edu- 
cation rate. Several ministers and church 
officers were sentenced this month. Four 
years of that kind of resistance have not 
produced laws satisfactory to Nonconform- 
ists. Secular education, however, is on the 
way and when it comes many will be dis- 
satisfied with it. 


Rey. Thomas’ S. Barbour, D.D., foreign 
secretary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, returned last week to Boston 
after a visit to the Orient which was a 
marvel in the distances covered in the brief 
amount of time allowed. He has been visit- 
ing the mission fields of this society in 
Japan, China and the Philippine Islands, 
and every minute of his time has been occu- 
pied with conferences with the mission 
bodies on the several fields and with indi- 
vidual missionaries. Problems of all sorts 
have been considered, many of them of 
great importance. He is enthusiastic over 


the unparalleled opportunities for Christian 
work in the Orient, 


Though many guests be absent, it is the 
| cheerful man we miss.—African Proverb. 
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( Fy If you used your tools as often 
asa carpenter docs his—they’d y 
{ neverrust. Just before putting 
(them away, rub a few drops of 

\ Household Lubricant overthem. 

\ Then they'll keep their edge | 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for \ 
everything about the 


house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 


d ‘> dealers every where 
eae 
=e 5 in the handy can 


that can be closed 
y with its own spout. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED ) 


Stereopticons & Stereopticon Slides 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD now 
offer stereopticon slides for RENT in sets 
with lecture and lecture-sermons for Sunday 
Evening Service; also slides to illustrate Sun- 
day School Lessons. Slides made from films. 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE 

USE OF THE STEREOPTICON. 
Goods shipped from seven Depositories. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
5 West 19th St., New Work. 


Send for Prospectus of the 


NEW ANNOTATED BIBLE 


Edited by 
REV. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


Many helps and features never before employed, mak- 
ing it the last word in Bible editing. 


CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


FYoonina-Cougn Cougn 


—_. CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St., London,Eng. 
All druggists or FE, FOUGERA &CO0.,90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given toall Funeral, Crema- 


tion and Cemetery arrangements. 


The price of each casket is ee marked. 
Established prices for all work. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7% 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 
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Culled from Calendars 


[During the past several months many and 
many a calendar has come into the office 
bearing a kindly message about The Congre- 
gationalist. All over the country, from 
Maine to California, these pleasant pastoral 
indorsements have been passed along to the 
denominational rank and file. Though we 
are grateful, indeed, for the spirit of friend- 
liness which has inspired these commenda- 
tions, their greatest value, perhaps, lies in 
another direction. And that is in the quick- 
ening stimulus to deserve and sustain this 
broadeast reputation among a loyal constit- 


uency. Not the least among our New Year’s 
resolutions has been ‘to press on.”—DHp- 
ITORS. ] 


Some men have been found to whom the 
church |\would undoubtedly extend a hearty 
call, had the committee not become assured 
that these were immovable. It may seem a 
hardship to some churches, but it is surely 
an encouraging fact that our best ministers 
are not willing to entertain an enticing call 
when their going from the present field would 
seem a calamity.—South Church, Chicago, 
Til, 


Beware of setting up your business in the 
temple of public worship. Alas for you if 
the din of bargaining voices comes sounding 
up through the harmonies of the anthems, 
and if you convert the petitions of the 
prayer into counters on which you transact 
your business. If you cannot worship God 
on Sunday without thinking of your business 
it is high time you were taking hold of your- 
self. Pray to Christ that he may drive the 
mercenary spirits out.—Broadway Taberna- 
cle, New York Oity (Rev. C. H. Jefferson). 


It is the plain duty of every true church 
member, who would be loyal to the pastor 
and be most efficient in the church, to inter- 
est himself in one or more of the varied 
activities of the church. The initiative rests 
with church members to a very large ex- 
tent. The member has only to ‘answer the 
question, What can I do to make the church 
prosper? The pastor’s question would be, 
What can 850 people do to help the church 
work? Which is the easier to answer?— 
Union Church, Boston, Mass.:(Rev. A. A. 
. Stockdale). 


Is there moving amongst us—it may be all 
unconsciously—a spirit of greater, deeper 
devotion and service? It seems to your min- 
ister that there are some signs of this. Cer- 
tainly the services of last Sunday were in- 
dicative of such a moving, quiet but sure. 
Numbers spoke of feeling this influence. Let 
us encourage it both in our public worship 
and private devotions. Let us speak of it 
one with another. And let us seek to bring 
others within the compass of these influences. 
—North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. (Rev. 
G. W. C. Hill). 


Every man is indebted to the church. No 
organization among men has done and is 
doing for the world the good accomplished 
by the church. We may be indifferent to it 
or affect to despise it, and yet it is the saving 
power of the world, it is the salt of the earth. 
It is the author and sustainer of that social 
condition we call civilization, and there is 
no culture or refinement or 
moral uplift where it is not. Every man and 
woman interested in the spiritual welfare of 
the community should be in the active work 
of the church, and every such person should 
be ashamed to confess that he is not a 
member of some church.—Plymouth Church, 
Long Beach, Cal. (Rev. C. P. Dorland). 


The Bible is not to be taken on hearsay: 


education or 
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it maintains its superlative claim for the 
reason that it can be verified in individual 
experience. Every promise in the Bible is | 
a blank contract. If we will fulfill our part 
we can demonstrate whether or not God will 
fail in his. There may be much in the Scrip- | 
tures that we cannot understand, some parts 
possibly that we cannot believe; there are 
many promises that we have not inherited 
because we have not yet fulfilled our part of 
the contract; but each day of obedience and 
every year’s experience is a verification of | 
the surety of God’s word, of the inviolable 
character of his pledge to keep faith with 
man.—Central Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Rev. C. L. Kloss). 
| 


By Our Formula 


We produce in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a medicine that has an unap- 
proached record of cures of 
Scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, anemia, nervousness, that 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

The combination and proportions of 
the more than twenty different remedial 
agents contained in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are known only to ourselves, so there 
can be no substitute. 

This medicine makes healthy and 
strong the ‘‘Little Soldiers’? in your 
blood,—those corpuscles that fight the 
disease germs constantly attacking you. 


Its Summer Now in 


JA MAICAS 


‘The Land of Scenic and Climatic Perfection ’’ Lp 
BS add to the delightful charms of a winter vacation in Jamaica and 4 
the West Indies, and to experience the pleasures of luxurious voy- 
aging, make the ocean trip on one of the superb 6,o00-ton PRINZ 
steamers of the ATLAS SERVICE, sailing weekly from New York. 
“THESE vessels offer all the comforts and conveniences of our well 
known trans-Atlantic steamers. They are ideally adapted for this 
service. 
GouMODIOvS and home-like staterooms, splendid saloons, spa- 
cious decks, excellent cuisine. 


“ ~ 
» 


Round Trip 
$85.00 


ate TO One Way 
JAMAICA $45.00 
Also cruises of three weeks’ duration and longer, calling at 
Jamaica, Colon (Panama Canal), Savanilla, Cartagena 
Santa Marta, Port Limon, Costa Rica 
Leave New York every week. Rate, including stateroom, accommo- 
dations and meals, $125 upwards. Send for booklet giving full particulars. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE - 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis San Francisco 


The garden spot of 
America,with itswonderful 
wealth of flowers and foliage, its perfect 
climate, its superb hotel accommoda- 
tions and its glorious outdoor life, is 
attracting thousands to its door this winter. 


Plan the Trip Now 


The famous electric lighted Los Angeles Limited to 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, and electric lighted 
Overland Limited to San Francisco and Portland 
are only three days enroute, leaving Wells St. 
Sta., Chicago,every day in the year. Personally 
conducted toursin Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North Western Line 


Sleeping car reservations and full information 
on request. 

W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC 


“Another Mile,’’ by J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Paper Binding 
Popular addresses by thegreatleader. “Fullof vivid 
and pathetic illustrations and insight into the Scrip- 
tures, they make imperative appealsto the conscience. 


STIRRING 
ADDRESSES 


ets. 
Net 
— Western Christian Advocate. Cloth, 75 cts, net. 


FLEMING H, REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ts 


Dr. CHAPMAN’S 
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On Fruits & Cereals 


BORDEN'S 
PEERLESS BRAND 


EVAPORATED MILK 
(UNSWEETENED) 


Is Delicious 


THE BEST, WAS 
THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
@ LONMUNION SERVICE 4as iN- 
: LREASED THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF LHURCHES 17 WILL OO SOFOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR /LLUS- 
TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


Speakers to address 
Temperance, No License 
and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, 
and international in scope, 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature.in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM Puitiirs Han, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New Norks Nye 


eee 


ul, evangelical 
and is commended 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


TH CONGREGATIONAL BOoarD oF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD oF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and Support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H, 
Rutan, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 4832 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S Boarp OF Misstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. _ Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss EB. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-P. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THE WOoMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House. 
Boston. Mrs. H. W. Magoun, Treasurer, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. : 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Brcc, WM. P., formerly of Parkersburg, Io., 
accepts call to Moville. 

BRECK, AARON, Russell, Kan., to Muscotah. 

BLVIN, JAMES, Douglas and E. Douglas, Mass., 
to asst. pastorate of Plymouth Ch., Seattle, 
Wn. Accepts. 

Davis, Ozora §., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., 
accepts presidency of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Horner, JOHN W., lately of First Ch., Revere, 
Mass., to Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. 
Has begun work. 

KIRKLAND, R. L., Evansville, Ind., to Sanford, 
Fla. Accepts. 

Mason, Jas. D., Morristown and Waterville, 
Minn., to Forest City, Io. Accepts, and be- 
gins his fourth pastorate with this church. 

MERRILL, Dr. JAs. G., recently president of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to charge 
of church in Somerset, Mass. Accepts, and 
will reside there after March 1. 

Moorg, Rop’r G., Dixon, Ill., to Carpenters- 
ville. 

PIERCE, Payson E., Rensselaer, N. Y., accepts 
call to South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RHODES, Bert. J., Bear Grove, Io., to Oakland. 
Accepts. 

RicHarps, A. E., Moody Bible Institute, to 
Mazon, Ill. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, GEO. O., Truro, Mass., 
Junction, Io. Accepts. 

Uncer, Sam’L L., Wabaunsee, Kan., accepts 
principalship of Southern Kansas Academy 
at Eureka. 


to Valley 


Ordinations and Installations 

BRAITHWAITE, Epw. E., i. Northern Ch., To- 
ronto, Can., Feb. 15. Mederator’s address, 
Rev. J. W. Pedley ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Solandt, G. J. Smith, Joseph Unsworth, 
John Schofield, B. H. Stauffer and represen- 
tatives of various denominations. 

Portpr, Henry W., i. Union Ch., Des Moines, 
lo., Feb. 15. Sermon, Rev. Arthur Metcalf; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. P. Burling, F. A. 
Stephens and Mr. T. L. Blank. 

Sperry, WILLARD L., o. First Ch., Fall River, 
Mass., Feb. 17. Sermon, Rev. De Witt S. 
Clark, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. W. 
Adams, L. B. Goodrich and Thos. Chalmers. 
Mr. Sperry is the assistant pastor at First 
Church, 

Resignations 

BRECK, AARON, Russell, 
seven years’ service. 

ELVIN, JAS., Douglas and E. Douglas, Mass. 

KELLOGG, Howarp W., Delavan, Wis. Will 
probably take up evangelistic work. 

Mason, Jas. D., Morristown and Waterville, 
Minn. : 

PIERCE, PAyson H., Rensselaer, N. Y., after a 
seven-year pastorate. 

PorrerR, Horacn, Watchung Avenue Ch., Mont- 
clair, N. J. He expects to go to Southern 
California. 

RHODES, Bert. J., Bear Grove, Io. 

UNGER, SAM’L. L., Wabaunsee, Kan. 


IKkan., after nearly 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 «a. M. 


BosTonN Y. W. C. A., annual meeting, 40 Berke- 
ley Street, March 2, 2. 30 Pp. uM. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 


FRONTIER WORKERS 

Bron Wripnd Ct. eee ree ee $4.00 
Mrs. 8. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo... 2.00 
Mrs. H. L. Crandall, New London, Ct... 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. Spencer, Saginaw, Mich.... 2.00 
Mr. L. O. Emerson, Hyde Park, Mass... 2.00 
Rey. Albert EB. Hall, Chester, N. H..... 1.00 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuitieg 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. De 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles _H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 


Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 158 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpuCcATION Socinry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rey. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home _ reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RBLIEF’’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 


offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 


dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. ’ 


Bosron SkEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. <A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston - 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. Ail undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Nociety receives funds m 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BL 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. r ' 


Does not Color the Hair 


YER’S HAIR VIGOR 
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Our Polity 


Prof. C. S. Nash’s Lectures at Hartford—A 
Discerning View of Fundamentals and 
the New Opportunities 


The Carew lectures at Hartford Seminary 
were delivered this year by Prof. C. S. Nash 
of Pacific Seminary, a Hartford alumnus, 
and recently selected to complete the year in 
the chair of Practical Theology at Yale 
Divmity School. The theme of his six lec- 
tures was The Congregational Polity Today, 
and as the subject unfolded from day to day 
his auditors realized that they were listen- 
ing to a series which will take a prominent 
place in the library of our Congregational 
literature. Professor Nash possesses the 
equipoise of mind which shrinks alike from 
rash iconoclasm and cowardly conservatism. 
Because of his belief and pride in the essen- 
tial excellencies of Congregationalism, and 
his anxiety that they should be conserved, 
he was the more fearless in pointing out 
what he considered to be inherent weak- 
nesses and undesirable accretions. Through- 
out the course he carried with him the in- 
terest and, it is safe to say, the convictions 
of his hearers, who included the faculty and 
students of the Seminary and Congregational 
ministers of Hartford and _ surrounding 
towns. 


Essential Principles 


The lectures were themselves built on the 
Congregational method, from below upward, 
the first lecture laying the foundation— 
Essential Congregationalism. He asserted 
that the strength of Congregationalism lies 
in its root principles of direct democracy 
and the inalienable authority of the local 
churches, which together constitute the vital 
unit for larger forms of organization. The 
need of. Congregationalism is a_ stronger 
union along the lines of the organized de- 
mocracy of our day. The future belongs to 
the voluntary, administrative union of self- 
realized manhood. Our administrative force 
is public opinion and right reason, and it 
needs strategic direction in order to its 
greatest efficiency. A quotation from Pro- 
fessor Fiske of Oberlin Seminary, introduced 
at this time, was frequently referred to 
subsequently as being at the core of Con- 
gregational polity: “The only perdurable or- 
ganization must be that which succeeds in 
achieving national unity, on a grand scale, 
without weakening the sense of personal and 
local independence.” 


The Ministry 

In his second lecture on Ministerial Lead- 
ership, a strong plea was made for a larger 
scale of salaries to insure the means vf life- 
long honorable support, of personal culture 
and growth through reading and _ travel. 
When this has been realized, a higher con- 
eeption of the ministry will be created in 
the minds of college men and of parents, 
this will result in a new influx of strong col- 
lege men into the profession; and the net 
result will be a more powerful church under 
adequate leadership. In the latter part of 
the lecture Professor Nash exalted the min- 
istry as greater than the pastorate in Con- 
gregational polity, since it is a lifelong func- 
tion. Ordination to the ministry is a recog- 
nition of the divine summons to a sacred and 
permanent calling, and the time may come 
when there will be a general ordination of 
the entire graduating class of the Seminary 
as it passes out to separate fields of labor. 

This lecture appears as the leading article 
in the Hartford Seminary Review for Jan- 
uary. 


Local and State Fellowship 


In the lecture on Forms of Local Fellow- 
ship, he dwelt at length on the church con- 
ference, which he would magnify, delegating 
to its care the licensing of candidates and 
the standing of ministers, as well as the 
standing of churches, installation and dis- 
missal of pastors, and even ordination to the 
ministry, since the conference is conversant 
with local conditions and is a permanent 
body, in contrast to the council, which is 
fugitive at best. The special function of the 
council is that of a court of last resort in 
cases of appeal from the local association, 
and, as such, it is assured a permanent 
place of honor and dignity. 

The fourth was a discussion of State 
Unification and Superintendence. To the 
state bodies no business should be carried 
which the local associations might admin- 
ister, on the same principle that only affairs 
of national significance should pass beyond 
the confines of the state to the National 
Council. In its relation to the local asso- 
ciation the aim must be to conserve local 
responsibility with effective state unity. In 
relation to the national benevolent associa- 
tions the state should provide within its 
bounds new agencies for presenting national 
forms of work. The bearings of this lecture 
focussed in the significant conclusion which 
urged that administrative headship in the 
Congregational state should be vested in a 
single body of trustees, and, ultimately, 
in the state superintendent. That. official 
should be the servant of all the churches, 
gathering all the lines of state activity into 
his hands, and consolidating them in the 
natural center. He represents not authority 
but influential, effective leadership. 


The National Council 


Passing from the state to the nation, in 
the fifth lecture upon National Unity, -the 
demand there. emphasized, of a national 
union for national purposes, revealed the 
same regulative principle as was developed 
in state affairs. The National Council is a 
permanent body with uninterrupted life, and 
its secretary should be liberated from office 
routine, to travel among the churches as the 
organizer of the national-forces of Congrega- 
tionalism for world-wide ends. Its treasury 
should be sufficiently large to admit of the 
payment of delegates’ expenses in order that 
it may be truly representative of the best 
brains of the denomination. Its meetings 
should increasingly take the form of business 
sessions rather than gatherings for spiritual 
communion and the delivery of noteworthy 
addresses. There is in the National Council 
no threat against the liberty of the churches, 
as it is only the servant of the churches, 
with permission to persuade them to carry 
out its resolutions. Without weakening 
local autonomy in local affairs, it is possible 
and desirable to make the larger bodies 
autonomous in the larger matters which 
come to their charge. 


Church Unity 

The subject of the concluding lecture was 
Congregationalismi and. Church Unity, and 
in this field the inevitable leadership of the 
Congregational church was pointed out. 


Continued on page 294 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 

For the exclusive treatment of'cancer and all other forms of 

malignant and benign new growths (except those in, the 

stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). he 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation, 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams, Mass. 
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Whatever the form or finish 
it cleans Silver without a blemish, 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


For over 40 years the standard for cleaning 
and polishing SILVERWARE, 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


C A ES DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTICS 
KIDNEY ano LI ES ano OBESITY 
Makes di very body. 
Unlike other g r For book 


Wel. Y., U.S. A, 


If you would 
get the largest yield 
your ground will give, plant 
Gregory’sSeeds. Alwayssold 
under three warrants. Here’s one 
of the specials we offer this year : 
EARLY MORN PEA 
the earliest, largest 
podded pea known. 
Quality of the best. 
SEED BOOK FREE 
Our new Seed Book sent to 
anyone. Write to-day. 
J.J. 1. Grecory & Son, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


RRY’> 


E There is 


scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds, 
but ittakes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
People are working to make Ferry’s 
Seeds suit you. Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS 


Tia | 
tove Polishi 


Free Sample. Write Dept B-7 
Lamont,Corliss&Co,Agts.7&HudsonSt.N.¥. 


ANNOT EXPLODE 


for it 


Cc 


ALEXANDER’S 


GOSPE 
SONGS 


for Churches, Sunday Schools and Revivals. 


The new Hymn Book 


tha+ hascaptured the Christian public. All the best authors represented. Devo- 


i . Send for Sample and prov t 
tional,inspiring, awakening. § ee Gate bey: pomp 


per 100, 30 cts. copy, postpaid. Tag-bd. covers, $12.50 pe 


e its worth. Full cloth $25.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York ; 80 Wahash Ave., Chicago 


Our Polity 


Continued from page 293 


Congregationalists should face toward church 
union, should be always hospitable to every 
advance from without, yet they must not be 
neglectful of their own advantages. The 
movement of the world’s life is toward free- 
dom and democracy, where our denomina- 
tion leads the ecclesiastical world. Hence 
the movement is our way, and our first aim 
must be to attain to coherence within our- 
selves. Organic union must come, not from 
authority above, as does federation, but 
from the people below, whose hearts and 
eharacters naturally conform. Hence the 
British method of concrete union on local 
fields is the ideal. ‘The most hopeful field 
for union is within the large family groups, 
where the differences, if they can be dis- 
covered, are inconsequential. The existence 
of 143 denominations is condemned by the 
best. Christian conscience. We do not seek 
to reach a single church organization, but 
only such union as will abolish all the 
wrongs and woes of separation, and bring 
the entire Christian world into undoubted 
brotherhood. 


Hartford, Ct. Howarp A. WALTER. 


The Chapman Campaign 
Continued from page 277 


lives and of decent burial when he is dead. 
One man who has apparently been a hopeless 
drunkard and a beggar has found two friends 
in a Christian man and his wife, and 
through them an excellent situation where 
today he is self-supporting. One strong 
young business man, who was himself con- 
verted after he had brought a drunkard and 
ex-saloonkeeper into Tremont Temple, has 


HIT THE SPOT 
Postum Knocked Out Coffee Ails. 


There’s a good deal of satisfaction and 
comfort in hitting upon the right thing to 
rid one of the varied and constant ailments 
caused by coffee drinking. 

“Eyer since I can remember,” writes an 
Indiana woman, “my father has been a lover 
of his coffee, but the continued use of it so 
affected his stomach that he could scarcely 
eat at times. 

“Mother had coffee-headache and dizzi- 
ness, and if I drank coffee for breakfast I 
would taste it all day and usually go to 
bed with a headache. 

“One day Father brought home a package 
of Postum, recomniended by our grocer. 
Mother made it according to directions on 
the box and it just ‘hit the spot.’ It has a 
dark, seal-brown color, changing to golden 
brown when cream is added, and a snappy 
taste similar to mild, high-grade coffee, and 
we found that its continued use speedily put 
an end to all our coffee ills. 

“That was at least ten years ago, and 
Postum has from that day to this been a 
standing order of Father's grocery bill. 

“When I married my husband was a great 
coffee drinker, although he admitted that it 


burt him. When I mentioned Postum he 
said he did not like the taste of it. I told | 
him I could make it taste all right. He 


smiled and said, ‘Try it.’ The result was 
& success; he won’t have anything but 
Postum.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest 
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thrown himself with all his energy into at- 
tempting to find employment for needy men. 
One young man at least who has been living 
a discreditable life will probably be sent 
away to school for the education which is to 
make: him a useful member of society. 
Knowing of these definite cases and others 
which I have not time to mention, I must 
believe that the revival will have many other 
and permanent sociological results. 
Herserr 8. JOHNSON. 


QUIET, REVERENT SERVICES 


The churches of Christ get what they seek. 
The churches in the southern group in Rox- 
bury planned for a quiet, reverent series and 
were not disappointed. The preaching of 
Rey. J. Ernest Thacker, Ph. D., of Norfolk, 
Va., was marked by simplicity, strength, 
literary finish and real eloquence. The sing- 
ing of the chorus of 145 members under Mr. 
Fisher was delightful. No place was given 
to the sensational; the appeal was always 
to the conscience and based upon the truth. 
The results of the meetings already visible 
are many who will join the churches, the 
acquaintanceship of the Christian forces of 
this district with one another and the deep- 
ening of real unity, the preparation of the 
churches for continuous evangelism through 
regular work, and the lesson which the com- 
munity has learned that the religion of Jesus 
Christ as believed and practiced by these 
churches is the greatest power in the world 
still. Immanuel-Walnut Avenue Church is 
gathering all the children and young people 
into classes to be taught by the pastor and 
to be received into membership in the church 
about the first of May. 

CLARENCE A. VINCENT. 


The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 
Progress in the Middle West 


A second co-operative campaign confer- 
ence was held in the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Feb. 15, with Secretary Herring of the 
H. M.S. and Associate Secretary Lougee as 
chief speakers. What was said concerning 
the imperative necessity of this forward 
movement to a smaller group six weeks ago 
was repeated, with the addition of-reports of 
progress in New Wngland and the interior. 
The hard facts of denominational retreat in 
the! face of great opportunities, which 
brought Chicago’s response of the first 
thousands pledged to the proposed $500,000 
fund, were not softened. Secretary Herring 
explained that this fund, large as it seems, 
would not bring us fully back to the stand- 
ard of individual giving of twenty years ago, 
from which we have been steadily retrograd- 
ing. Mr. Lougee put this startling ques- 
tion, “Shall we keep going on the down 
grade and become a discredited and dis- 
graced denomination?’ Dr. T. O. Douglass, 
reporting from a fortnight of field work, 
said: ‘We have found great difficulty in get- 
ting a hearing. Churches and ministers 
plead absorption in so many other things.” 
But he was by no means pessimistic con- 
cerning the outlook in the Middle West. 
“There is plenty of money and we can get 
it if only we can put the facts before our 
men of means.” 


The Financial Showing 


The report of the financial committee this 
week follows: 


Previously acknowledged ......... $26,385 
Received week ending Feb. 20.... 6,484 
Total =v ele $32,869 


HuMORS COME T0 THE SURFACE in the spring as in 
no other season. They don’t run themselves all off that 
way, however, but mostly remain in the system. Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla removes them, wards off danger, mak 
health sure. H ger, es g00d 
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Pimples Cannot Live 


When the Blood Is Purified with Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers 


Trial Package Sent Free 

Pimples, blotches, eruptions, ete., simply 
disappear like magic when you shut off the 
supply of impurities which cause them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the blood 
through the same channel as food. They 
stimulate and nourish it. They destroy for- 
eign and unnatural bodies found there and 
remove all impurities very quickly. 

In many cases pimples and eruptions dis- 
appear from the skin in five days. : 

These little wafers are so strong that im- 
mediately after they go into the blood their 
beneficial effects make themselves known. 
The blood is cleansed rapidly and thoroughly, 
the impure is separated from the pure blood, 
and the waste matter and poisons are carried 
from the system. 

The person who suffers the humiliation of 
yimples, blotches and eruptions should know 
and feel that the blood is in bad condition, 
and delay is quite dangerous and is liable to 
affect many organs quite seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give nature the 
means to successfully fight all manner of 
disease. Calcium Sulphite is one of the in- 
gredients -from which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers are made, and it is the strongest and 
most powerful blood invigorator known to 
science. This wonderful purifier is indorsed 
by the entire medical profession and is gen- 
erally used in all doctor’s prescriptions for 
the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly pre- 
serve the strength of Calcium Sulphide bet- 
ter than other methods—thus giving the 
most rapid cures, owing to the purity of the 
ingredients and their freedom from decay, 
evaporation and chemical weakness caused 
by many latter day modes of preparation. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are sold by every 
druggist. Price 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you a 
trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart, 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


To Church Music Committees 

Mr. FREDERICK W. WODELL, Conductor People’s 
Choral Union (400 voices) is open to engagement as 
Choir Director and Soloist. Pierce Bldg., Copley 
Square, Boston. Lessons in Singing. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. : 


Wanted. Board and care at moderate price for a 
young mayried woman afflicted slightly mentally. Ad- 
dress with particulars, Box 24], Chelmsford, Mass. 


_ Wanted, a working housekeeper—no washing or 

ironing. Middle aged. Reference required. Address 

ae E. L. Estabrook, 18 Sewall Street, West Newton, 
ass. 


General Housework Girl Wanted, to go to 
Andover, Mass. (23 miles from Boston). Two in family. 
Wages $5.00 per week. Protestant preferred. Refer- 
ences required. F.D. Somers, 5 Park Street, Boston. 


Position as Attendant, or working housekeeper, 
by American woman, where she can have her dau ian 
(18. years) with her. Best of references. Address 
Attendant, 9, care The Congregationahst, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are pers to do good work. 
page for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


A Young Congregational Minister, of expe- 
rience in traveling, will conduct a select party of three 
or four young men, age seventeen to twenty, on a tour 
of England and the continent, durin July and August. 
Tutoring if desired. References given. For further 
plans and terms address “ M. C.,” 9, care The Congrega- 
thonalist, Boston, Mass. 


eee 


THE price of the one-volume Commentary 
on the Holy Bible, just issued by the Macmillan 
Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York, has been 
fixed at $2.50 net, which for the nearly. 1,100 
pages it contains is a marvel of cheapness. 
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Current Literature on the 
Resurrection 


The changes taking place in current reli- 
gious thinking with reference to the resur- 
rection of Jesus make especially interesting 
the article in the January Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review on the recent literature upon 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, by Prof. 
W. H. Ryder of Andover. The long list of 
books and of articles in reviews and maga- 
zines published in the last decade cited by 
Dr. Ryder is evidence of the prominence of 
this subject in the minds of religious think- 
ers. Their writers have concentrated their 
attention on three lines of -evidence that 
Jesus rose from the dead; the testimony that 
his body had disappeared from the tomb, and 
that certain persons soon after saw him 
alive and talked with him; the assurance of 
Jesus before his death that he was to be 
crucified but would return again to complete 
his work, and the confirmation of this proph- 
ecy in the history of Christianity. As to 
the empty tomb, some writers of high repute 
as scholars, such as Professors Harnack and 
Briggs, regard the testimony as indecisive, 
while a larger number regard that fact as 
fully established. 

All Christian writers agree that the risen 
Christ is an actual and present personality. 
Ther tiffer widely as to how that personal- 
ity was and is revealed to men. The writers 
of the Gospels evidently believed that the 
body of Jesus was raised to life, and the 
great majority of Christians have believed 
and do believe this. Many have thought that 
the body which was laid in the tomb was 
reanimated and became again the dwelling 
place of the spirit of Jesus. An increasing 
number in recent years have believed that he 
rose as a spiritual being which in the mental 
vision of the disciples assumed a form which 
they identified with his bodily form, while 
some think that the disciples did not actually 
see any form, but their deep conviction that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and their strong be- 
lief that he would return to complete his 
work so possessed them that they seemed to 
see him again with them, teaching and in- 
spiring them. These three theories, then, are 
current among Christians today—a_ rean- 
imated body of Jesus, a spiritual body in 
some way visible to believers, and subjective 
visions of him. As to the. first, few if any 
believe that the Christ is now living in a 


Fifty Cents a Month 


A small bottle of Scott’s 
Emulsion costing fifty cents will 
last a baby a month—a few drops 
in its bottle each time it is fed. 
That’s a small outlay for so large 
a return of health and comfort. 


Babies that are given 


Scott's Emulsion 


quickly respond to its helpful 
action. It seems to contain just 
the elements of nourishment a 
baby needs most. 

Ordinary food frequently lacks 
this nourishment; Scott’s 
Emulsion always supplies it. 

Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 


cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” ==: :: 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Yor! 


SB reHURCH 
rad LARPETS 
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material body. As to the second, few be- 
lieve that he is limited to a spiritual body 
which could be located in any one place. As 
to the third, the theory of subjective visions, 
it places Christians in our own time in sub- 
stantially the same relations with -Jesus as 
those which his first disciples had with him 
after his resurrection. It is interesting to 
compare experiences of modern Christians 
in moments of spiritual exaltation with those 
recorded in the New Testament. 

Dr. Ryder cites the testimony of Dr. C. G. 
Finney, who says: “As I went in and shut 
the door after me, it seemed as if I met the 
Lord Jesus Christ face to face. It did not 
occur to me then, nor did it for some time 
afterward, that it was wholly a mental state. 
On the contrary, it seemed to me that I saw 
him as I would see any other man. He said 
nothing, but looked at me in such a manner 
as to break me right down at his feet.” If 
Dr. Finney had lived in the first Christian 
century probably it would never have oc- 
eurred to him that his vision was not ob- 
jective. Of another event Dr. Finney says, 
“I think I knew something then, by actual 
experience, of that light that prostrated Paul 
on his way to Damascus.” The evidence 
which Dr. Ryder finds after examination of 
this extensive Christian literature on the 
resurrection is that no article of the Chris- 
tian faith “rests upon the conviction that 
Jesus left the grave and revealed himself in 
visible and audible form to a few people 
during a few days or weeks.” The evident 
conclusion to Dr. Ryder’s own mind is that 
the spiritual relations between the risen 
Christ and his disciples do not depend on the 
belief that his body was raised to life after 
his crucifixion. The argument, however, 


could not be presented in a paragraph... Those | 


who would form an intelligent judgment on 
the subject should read the article. 

It is to be regretted that the second vol- 
ume of Dr. James Denney’s “Jesus and the 
Gospel” did not appear in time to be in- 
cluded in Professor Ryder’s review. It 
contains a weighty argument in favor of 
the resurrection of the body of Jesus. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 19 


Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin of Pawtucket 
brought to the devotional service a helpful 
illustration of the glorifying of the common- 
place in her Story of the Two Hirams, 
Hiram, King of Tyre and Hiram the cop- 
persmith. 

Mention was made of the death of Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell and the time was given largely 
to prayer and to testimony in regard to the 
remarkable impression made in the series of 
evangelistic meetings just closing in Boston. 

Those privileged to be present in the 
rooms of the ‘Twentieth Century Club, 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 17, heard an illu- 
minating address in regard to the educa- 
tional work for girls in Turkey from Miss 
Charlotte R. Willard, principal of the Girls’ 
Boarding School in Marsovan. The picture 
drawn of the consecration of these girl grad- 
uates as they go back to work among their 
own people in mountain villages and crowded 
cities, as teachers, pastors’ wives and nurses, 
will not soon be forgotten, and Miss. Wil- 
lard’s appeal for $7,000 with which to erect 
the much needed new building should bring 
speedy response from the women of wealth 
in our denomination. 


Life is for action. We cannot wait for 
proof, or we shall never begin to obey.— 
J. A. Froude. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Why We Pay You 
Five Per Cent 
a Year 


Read the answer in the history of the 
marvelous growth and the steady multipli- 
cation of Real Estate values in Greater New 
s York and Suburban developments more and 
more demanded by home builders who need 
loans safely placed by us upon improved 
properties. 

No record like it in the world. No safer 
security for your money than we offer. 


We Pay 5%a Year 


every day your savings are in our care, sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon notice without loss 
of a single day’s earnings. 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
NEW YORK. BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Estab. 16 years. Assets $1,800,000 

Write us for full particulars and let us 
refer you to numerous satis- 
fied patrons, some probably 
in your own locality. 


AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


FINANCIAL HELP 


FOR LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 


A simple plan that will bring many 
dollars to your treasury will be fully 


explained by addressing Mr. R. T. 
Eaton, 221 Spring St., New York City 


For 34Years our First Morigages 
Foy have paid fo our Customers 


| Aviso $25. 
‘ CERTIFICATES 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


111th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1909. 
Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust C0.’S......s++++65 $1,765,003.75 
Real Estate...........00 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds. 1,352,000.00 
State and City Bonds 4,126,833.33 
Railroad Bonds _........ 5,112,600.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds........ 420,000.00 
Railroad Stocks........+.- 7,602,120.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks........ 1,378,000.0 
ee CUR Ea oben pone te ra 338,000.00 
onds an ortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Raiato. Pehacialoys alge d apesemiais ola elelere = 97,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGONLS ....cceceeecccnecsevcccesceesosess 1,120,249.91 
$24,856,499.05 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital. ........-ssceesseceecccoeeeeees $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund..........sss+eeers 9,515,887.00 
moore ne Bene thee 1,018,626.87 
eserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
(cist its Bee eR RARE, 539,163.67 
Reserve for TaxeS....-c.ecesescsecverseee 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus....... 800,000.00 


Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
pilities including capital.. seseeereres 9,882,821.51_ 
: $24,856,499.05 
Surpl d olicyholders 
urplus as regards p y Ler $682,821.51 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF 


LITTLE BOOKS ‘ti EASTER GIFT 


: DSO 5 ES 
HESE books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and 
effective design. The end papers ‘are original in character and most artistic. The covers are. in 
heavy Ganges, Esparto and other art papers double folded. Each inclosed in an envelope uniform. in 
stock, design and color with the covers. Ready for mailing. Size 734 x 434. Price 35 cents net. . 


THE LAND OF PURE DELIGHT 


By REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


TARTING 
with Isaac 
Watts’s grand old 
hymn, ‘‘ There isa 
land of pure . de- 
light,’’ Dr.Gordon 
develops one of 
his most sincere 
and impressive 
talks on an inex- 
haustible theme. 
Like all the writ- 
ings of this distin- 
guished preacher, 
this sounds a trum- 
pet note to su- 
pres faith and 
delity. It- does 
not convince. by 
argument, but by 
its appeal to the depths of our human need and the heights 
of our heavenly aspirations. 


A MAN’S FAITH 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


THE GOSPEL of GOOD HEALTH 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


HE cry of ‘‘Good 

Health for a dollar a 

— bottle ’’ is rapidly becom- 

ing a spent force. The 

| cry of good health at the 

price of the cultivation 

and training of all one’s 

powers, physical, mental, 

; / spiritual, by bringing 

| them into joyous har- 

mony with the revealed 

will of God is now to the 

fore. And Dr. Brown’s 

inspiring message is a 

fresh and genuine contri- 

bution to this subject. 

- He is logical, sane, per- 

suasive, deeply religious. His words have a ringing quality 

and after you have read them you want to pass them on to 
your friends. 


N this wholesome little book, ‘‘A Man’s Faith,”’ Dr. Gren- 

fell has treated his subject with a simplicity, directness, 
naturalness, and earnestness which ought to be of real help 
to every man or woman in search of a larger faith, and of 
genuine assistance to churches and pastors in their evangel- 
istic undertakings. It is full of delightful personal remi- 
niscences, and is exceedingly characteristic of this man» 
whose own faith has been translated into a record of splen- 
did achievement and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest his heroic 
work among the Labrador fishermen. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP. 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


7 P ROFESSOR 
7 BUCKHAM 
adds to a devout spirit 

of worship high liter- 
ary ideals and un- 

py erring good taste 
—a_ combination 
which produces a 
rather unusual lit- 
tle devotional 
book, and one so 
simple and inex- 
pensive that it will 
make a very wide 
, appeal. It will 
2 bring strength and 
—~ blessing from the 


THE FACE ANGELIC 


By HIRAM COLLINS HAYDN 


[|X this choice little book 

Mr. Haydn pays grace- 
ful tribute to the rare souls 
possessing this beauty of 
expression, from Moses 
and Stephen of Bible 
times to Abraham Lin- 
colnand Margaret Ogilvy, 
and goes on to show how 
the ordinary human being 
may realize the face 
angelic, ‘‘ suggestive only 
of beautiful thoughts, 
transparent goodness, and 
heavenly tempers and aspirations.”? His book takes one 
to spiritual heig=ts and leaves the reader with a joyous 
vision of human possibilities. 


THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


THE way of life so fre- 
quently descends into 
the ‘‘Valley of Trou- 
bling ’’ and so often long 
continues there that a 
book which brings peace 
is invaluable to life’s trav- 
elers. This little book is 
of that sort. It displays 
that insight and thought- 
fulness which are essen- 
tial to any satisfactory 
effort to meet the deepest 

j 3 rs a needs. It is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will cheer the heavy- 
hearted. 
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DUCRHAM 
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everlasting hills, whence cometh help, 


The SONG of OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


FTER nearly one- 
half a million copies 


THE LOVE WATCH: 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Tne PRACTICE of IMMORTALITY 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


have been sold the de- att BEAUTIFUL ; > 

mand is greater now ee : : little story by ITHER for 
than ever. A new edi- Ber og la j Z the author of the ourselves or 
tion, produced in a 4 Ese’, i world famous “Song for our loved ones, 
unique manner, with pe- \ of Our Syrian we all sometimes 


Guest.’’ The simple 
reverence of his 
style and the ex- 
quisite word paint- 
; ing of the author 
» take the reader into 
~ the sacred intimacy 
of the Bethany home 
of Lazarus and his 
sisters. With great 
delicacy of touch the 
author has made his 

: narrative one of the 
most charming additions to recent devotional literature. 


culiar artistic taste, that 
not only makes the pub- 
lication p'ea-ing as an 
example of bookmaking, 
but satisfies the artistic 
sense by its originality 
and harmony of scheme. 
This edition of ‘‘ The 
Song of Our Syriin 
Guest”’ is printed in 
two colors with a dec- 
orated title-page and the 
Twenty-third Psalm, 
and has end papers of an attractive character that give 
especial interest to the publication. 


look for a sign into 
the land beyond 
the grave. For 
such a time of 
questioning, or as 
a gift for one in 
sorrow, no more 
helpful message 
can be found than 
this thoughtful and 
tender study, by 
: Dr. Gladden, writ- 
ten just after the death of two of his dear friends. 


THE BLUES CURE 


An Anti-Worry Recipe 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER ~ 


66 "THERE wasa 
Water Cure, 
a Rest Cure and a 
Mind Cure in the 
same town ; but all 
three together did 
not do half the busi- 
ness of the Blues 
Cure.” Thus does 
Mrs. Delia Lyman 
Porter be gin her 
clever little story, 
with a moral which 
the reader will 
eagerly search for. 
We will leave him 
to find out for him- 
self what the Great . 
Golden Remedy is. 


THE KEEN JOY OF LIVING | THE STORY OF THE CHILD 
By JOHN EDGAR PARK THAT JESUS TOOK 


a pais Bele tet ores By NEWMAN SMYTH 


that ‘one. en- 
seHeers the sheer A MOST delightful sketch 
path gi living that of a life that might have 
Fe BAe SADIE been lived by the lake in 
these pages as from Galilee: when Jesus’ was 
2 Reba ot lin here among men. The first 
bine aa ea “4 Christian child, Dr. Smyth 
he ws ea Fe hing says, was ‘the child. whom 
fe Beech an Jesus took and sat in the 
1s preavedd ie midst of the disciples when 
RRS Saateecls he wished to teach them to 
Ch eee eae become as little children. 
amis Pai eea tts The-story is told with a 
eae Lacs ad charmingly sympathetic in- 
f sight into the ways and 
meanings of our human 


; ; soul; a jest, some- 
times, to the man who adds to faith, hope, and love a serse nature, set against the well-studied background of the old 


of humor ; and, finally, a wondrous fairy tale. life’ of Palestine 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 


RECENTLY  ORILS yi 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS 


Or, JUDAISM IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE OLD AND New Testaments. (The 
Twentieth Series of the Cunningham Lectures.) By WILLIAM FAIRWEATHER, M. A., 
Minister of Dunnikier United Free Church, Kirkcaldy. Author of ‘‘From the 
Exile to the Advent.’’ sSyo, $3.00 net. 


JESUS AND NICODEMUS THE GRAMMAR OF 
A Stupy IN Sprrirvuan Lire. By the PHILOSOPHY 
Ruv. Joun Rep, M.A,, Inverness. A Srupy or Scimntrrric Meruop. By 
8V0., HI.75 net. DAVID GRAHAM, of Gray’s Inn. Bar+ 
rister-at-Law. vo, $2.50 net. 


THE STOIC CREED THE GOSPEL HISTORY 


By WILLIAM L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D., Anp Its TRANSMISSION. By F. Craw- 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysies in 
the University of Aberdeen, author of 
“Christian Ethies,’’ etc. S8vo, $1.75 net. 


rorRD BuRKIT1, M.A., F.B.A. Norri- 
sian Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 8vo, $2.25 net. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Being the Donnellan Lectures delivered before the University of Dublin in 1906-1907. 
Enlarged and with Notes and Appendices. By Il. J. DuKINnrreLp ASTLEY, M.A., 
Litt.D., F. R, Hist. Soc., ete. Vicar of East and West Rudham, Norfolk. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
MIRACLES 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


Or THE PLACE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
DOCUMENTS IN THE LIFE OF TopaAy. 
By Prof. W.G. Jonpan, M.A., D.D., 
Queen’s University, Canada. 8yo, 
43.00 net. 


THE TESTS OF LIFE 


A SfuDY OF THE First EPISTLE oF Sv. 
Joun. By Rry. Ropert Law, B.D., 
Edinburgh. The Kerr Lectures. 8yo, 
43.00 net. 


In true Ligur oF THE GosPpEL. By A, 
ALLEN BrROocKINGTON, M.A., author 
of ** The Seven Signs,”’ ‘‘ The Parables 
of the Way.”’ With an introductory 
note by Right Rev. Edgar C.S. Gibson, 
D.D., Lord 


12mo, $1.25 net, 


3ishop of Gloucester. 


WHAT ABOUT THE NEW THEOLOGY 


By W. lL. WALKER, author of “ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” “‘ The Gross and the 
Kingdom,” ‘‘ Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism,” ete. Second edition. 
12mo. $1.00 nef. 


THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS 


By W. H. Benyett, Litt.D., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, New College 
and Hackney College, London; Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8v0, $2.25 net. 


THE PASTORAL TEACHINGS OF ST. PAUL 


His MINISTERIAL IpEALS. By W. Epwarp Cuapwick, D.D. (Cambridge), B.Sc. 
(Victoria); Late Foundation Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of ‘‘ The 
Social Teaching of St. Paul,’’ “* The First Church Workers, etc., ete. 8V0, $2.50 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 

AnD His Dutirs. By JF OSWALD Dykxs, 
M.A., D.D., of Westminster College, 
Cambridge. S8yo, $2.25 net. (New edi- By Prof. J. CLARK Murray, LL.D., Mon- 
tion preparing.) : treal. 8vo, $2.25 net. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE 


Being Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered at Aberdeen by JAMES ADAM, 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen College, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Hdited, with a Memoir, by his wife, Adela Marion Adam. 
With a portrait. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO COLOSSZ AND LAODICEA 


The Epistle to the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. With 
an Introduction and notes by John Rutherfurd, B. D. Renfrew. 8v0, $2.25 net. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 *% 


Jas. I. Wingate & Son 
| 338 Boylston Street, Boston 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CHURCHES 


| Plain and Decorative Painting ~*~ 
Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Pulpit. and Vestry Purniture_ 
Carpets and Rugs 
Electric Fixtures 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D, D.) 
Church Representative 


Telephone 1218 &, B. 491-1 Newton North 


SPECIAL DESIGNS OF INTERIORS WITHOUT CHARGE 
Secure our prices before ordering Church or 
Residential Work 


: Educational 


TUEROLOGICAL 


OHTLO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN semiwary 


| Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 

| Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 

| enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 

vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 

| veniently near. For Catalogue, address 

/ PROF. G. W, FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affillated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
| of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
| theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
| March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909, Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training fur every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
clal attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA 8S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prot. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Bouleyard, Chicago, Ml. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A training school for the Chris- 
HARTFO D tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


Specialization in each Depart- we 
ment. Courses in Missions and SEMINARY 
Religious Pedagogy. 


Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Ot. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege nen, Courses, regular and elective; leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Gon- 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
Roe Catalogue address Prof... WARREN J, MOULTON, 
Jor. Sec’y. . 


Tur FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.: 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 

Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & UO. 


OME-MAKING ‘ne NEW PROFESSION 


Is a 70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions, 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 642 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


6 March 1909 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Single Copy, 10 Cents ; 


at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the Bub. 

Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
follo the subscriber’s name on the al ak but 
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closed for that purpose. 
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Revell’s Spring Books 


I. M. HALDEMAN, D.D. 


Christian Science in the 
Light of Holy Scripture 


Cloth, net $1.50. 

This is the most elaborate reply 
that has ever been made to Christian 
Science. Dr. Haldeman follows closely 
the Christian Science books, bringing 
forward all his celebrated Biblical 
knowledge, so that the reader may 
judge for himself. 


SX DMUND S. LORENZ 


Practical Church Music 


A Discussion of Purpose, Methods and 
Plans. 12mo, cloth, net $1.50. 
Dr. Lorenz has had thirty years’ ac- 
tive experience with both the theo- 
retical and practical sides of church 
music in all its forms. His book is a 
guide to the minister as well as choir 

leader. 


CHARLES STELZLE 
Principles of Successful 


Church Advertising 


Cloth, net $1.25. 

A veritable “‘multum in parvo.” It 
deals with the psychology, principles 
and methods of church advertising, to- 
gether with a wealth of concise in- 
formation regarding the preparation 
of’ copy, various types, correction 
of proofs, electrotypes, paper, etc. 


J. STUART HOLDEN, M.A. 


The Redeeming Vision 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25, 

Mr. Holden’s work is best charac- 
terized by Ruskin’s phrase ‘“‘sweetness 
and light.’’ The present: volume con- 
tains twenty-six short addresses, each 
of which was given to his congrega- 
tion in London. 

G. CAMPNELL MORGAN,D.D. 


Mountains and Valleys 
in the Ministry of Jesus 


18mo, boards, net 25c. 

A devotional and inspirational study 
of the occasions of the retirement of 
Jesus. 

PHILIP MAURO 


Life in the Word 


12mo, cloth, net 50c. 
Deals with all the arguments ad- 
vanced to impair the authority of the 
Bible 


Edited by A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 
Westminster New Testament 


A Series of Pocket Commentaries. To 
be published in ten volumes, 
Each 16mo, cloth, net 75c. 
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The Gospel of St. Mark 
Prof. S. W. Green. 
Gospel of St. John 


Henry W. Clark. 

St. Matthow 
Rey. David Smith, M.A. 
The Acts Prof. H. Andrews, B.A. 


JUST READY 


THE TRAILERS 


RUTH LITTLE MASON 


A vivid human “first”? novel of a new 
writer, full of the spray of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean It is the vivacious 
story of the daughter of a New York so- 
ciety leader, and her love for John Reeve, 
engaged in philanthropic work among the 
Waldensian Italians. 

Decorated cloth, 


JUST READY 


WHITHER 
THOU GOEST 


By J. J. BELL 
Author of “Wee MacGregor.” 


‘ 
te) THE TRAILERS 


$1.20 net. 


From advance sheets, Book News says: 
“Here is a modern, up-to-date bit. of fic- 
tion. A clever story, and an admirabl> 
character study, with no little of moral 
force to give it weight and substance.” 

Decorated cloth, $1.20 net. 
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J. GARROW DUNCAN, B.D, 


The Exploration of Egypt 3°74 Old Testament 


Illustrated, cloth, net $1.50. 

A Summary of Results, Obtained by Exploration in Egypt up 
to the Present.Time® with a Fuller Account of those Bear- 
ing, on the Old Testament. 

Many years of explorations in Egypt under the direction of 

Dr. Flinders Petrie have abundantly qualified Dr. Duncan to 

write on this interesting subject. 


GERALDINE GUINNESS 
Its Story, People 


Peru: and Keligion 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50. 

Miss Guinness, from an extended tour of Peru, has prepared 
a wonderful volume of description. She awakens interest in this 
great land of the neglected continent and brings to her narra- 
tive a rare poetic and literary talent. Illustrations, photo- 
graphs, maps and photogravures. 


WILLIAM O. CARVER, M.A., Th.D. 
— OE 


Missions in the Plan of the Ages 


Bible Studies and Missions. Net $1.25 : 
As_ Professor of Compar ative Religion “and Missions in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at L ouisy ille, Dr. 


Carver has prepared this as the fruit of many years’ study. 


ISABELLA RIGGS WILLIAMS 
————— eee 


By the Great Wall 


Selected Correspondence of Isabella Riggs Williams, Missionary 
of the American Board to China, 1866-1897. Introduction 
by Arthur H. Smith. Cloth, net $1.50. 

Artuur H. Situ says: This volume is a little window 
opened into the life and work of an exceptionally equipped 
missionary. 
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35c "0 7, Prof. W. W. Fenn. March 14, Prof, 
by Mail George F. Moore. Lowniu INstTiITUTH Luxc- 
TURES. March 8, 15, and 22, Mondays at 


2.30, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, The Approach 
to the Social Question. 


AMBRICAN SHAMAN’S Frirenp Socruty, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
incorporated April, 1838. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and LAfe- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen, 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CuHarLes A. Sropparp, D.D., Prestdent. 
Rey. G. McPHpRSON HontzER, Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. 


H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. 


DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


A DENOMINATIONAL CRISIS 


WHICH IS AT THE SAME TIME 


A* GREAT DENOMINATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


$500,000 


$450,000 


$400,000 


$350,000 


Pledges 
become 


#300,000 


uncondi- 
tional. 


$250,000 


#200,000 


$150,000 


$100,000 


$50,000 


Scale showing sub- 


scription to Satur- 


day, Feb. 27, 1909, 
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CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS ARE IN STRAITS 


not because resources are lacking among the people of our 
churches, but from lack of good business attention and system 
in calling forth contributions. 

Congregationalists the country over have more wealth this 
year than ever before. 

In the single state of Nebraska, to cite an example, it is ‘esti- 
mated that the Congregationalists’ share in the grain crops this 
year is $12,000,000. Nebraska’s total for missions assigned by 
the Apportionment Plan would take less than one-fourth of one 
per cent. of that sum. The same is doubtless true of other states. 


THE JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN CALLS FOR 
$500,000 -TO GET ALL THE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES OUT OF STRAITS 


The whole sum could be subscribed by fifty Congregationalists 
at $10,000 each, or by 100 at $5,000, or by 500 at $1,000, without 
much actual self-sacrifice. Several subscriptions of $1,000 have 
been already secured, and at least one of $5,000. Are there not to 
be some $10,000 subscriptions? Ten of them at any rate should 
be forthcoming, and 19 more of $5,000 to go with the one. These 
with the pledges already made would run the scale up well toward 
the point of Debt Liquidation and soon insure the $300,000 mark 
when all the pledges become unconditional. 


NOW IS THE NICK OF TIME 


for Congregationalists of Large Wealth, Men and Women, to give 
impetus to this Campaign; to save the day for Congregational 
Missions at Home and Abroad; to lead in an advance of Mis- 


sionary enterprise and achievement, worthy the denomination, 
befitting the age. 


THE APPEAL OF IT IS MOST URGENT 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF IT IS EQUALLY GREAT 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


Previously acknowledged, week ending Feb. 20 
Received for week ending Feb. 27 : 


Total to Feb. 27 


$32,869 
$ 3,203 


$36,072 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman, C. H. Parton, D. D. Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. 

Secretary, W. E. Srrona. Treasurer, Dr. LuctEN C, WARNER. 

For Publicity, J. ¥. Broptipg, D. D. Secretary, W. E. Louamn, Esq. 
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Event and Comment 


The Lenten Season 


No farmer is successful unless he knows the value of the 
seasons. ‘The spring is the time for planting and sowing. 
He cannot afford to neglect that work then in order to do 
any other, however important it may be in itself. If he 
spends that season in building barns, he will have no harvest 
to store in them. Lent is the spiritual spring time. Special 
services in many of the churches, the adjustment in a 
measure of social affairs to allow religious meditation, re- 
minders and suggestions of devotion to God in newspapers 
and other current literature, and increased seriousness in 
many around us because of special efforts to cultivate per- 
sonal religion, all unite to make this season the most favor- 
able of the year in which to make a permanent advance in 
Christian life. Take advantage of this season to cultivate 
communion with God. Have some definite course of Bible 
study for these few weeks. Choose some book that will help 
you to deeper interest in spiritual things and read it. Have 
some fixed daily time for prayer. Aim to gain some new 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and to have some new experience 
of fellowship with him. Make some special effort to get 
uplift from others who are making wise use of Lent, and to 
give them as much as you may get from them. Thus you 
will arrive at Easter with a stronger faith in the resurrec- 
tion and a deeper consciousness of the reality of the risen 
life in Christ. 


Revivals and Civic Cleansing 

Public sentiment will hold the Christians of Boston 
strictly to account for some large and definite gains in civic 
life as one fruit of the revival. The fact that ten thousand 
persons on the last great night of the meetings stood and 
publicly covenanted with one another to do everything in 
their power toward purifying political and industrial life is 
. looked upon not only as perhaps the most remarkable vow 
taken during the entire series of meetings, but as a solemn 
pledge binding those who took it to serious effort. The 
Boston Advertiser and Transcript have commented upon it 
editorially, as well as daily papers outside the city. The New 
Bedford Standard says, for example: “It is no influence to be 
despised which leads men to resolve that. they will try to 
make themselves better and their city a better place in which 
to live. If this is what is meant by a revival of religion, a 
revival of religion would be a mighty good thing for more 
cities than Boston.” Among pastors who have lifted their 
voices in behalf of turning the revival to account for civic 
ends are Rey. J. H. Denison of Central Church and Dr. 
Edward A. Horton, a Unitarian, who in a sermon last Sun- 
day notably sympathetic with the Chapman meetings wel- 
comes the contribution toward municipal reform that it 
promises to make. Boston is at a point in her history when 
it needs as never before the unselfish interest and painstaking 
service of all her citizens. The reconstruction of the frame- 
work of government will avail little if there are not enough 
high-minded and capable men to perform both the large and 
. small tasks essential to good government. It has been the 
reproach of Philadelphia. for many a year that an exception- 
ally strongly organized institutional Christianity has had 
comparatively little direct effect upon the politics of the city. 
The need of the moment is not only to win more persons for 
the Christian life, but to infuse those already won with a 


passion to make their Christianity tell in public affairs and 
to make the rekindled zeal of those who have been church 
members for years issue in a finer public spirit and a better 
social order. It was Dr. Chapman himself who in one of his 
last addresses pleaded that Boston should become in every 
way a model city. 


A Study of Ministers’ Salaries 


The Home Herald of Chicago has done a good service in 
ascertaining by correspondence with several hundred minis- 
ters in every state and territory how much time and money 
they put into their professional training, and how their 
salaries compare with the remuneration of other professional 
men. Eleven denominations are represented, and about ten 
per cent. of the ministers who replied are Congregationalists. 
It is gratifying to find that fifty-eight per cent. were grad- 
uates of both college and seminary, and only twelve per cent. 
had only as much training as an academy affords. More of 
the younger than of the older men are thoroughly educated. 
An approximate average outlay for professional training is 
$2,500. Concerning the salaries, this is the showing: 


$3,500 and over 
$2,000 to $3,500 
$1,500 to $2,000 
$1,000 to $1,500 
$500 to $1,0C0 
$275 to $500 


2 per cent 

5 per cent 

10 per cent 

31 per cent 

38 per cent 

c E : : 4 per cent 
All but twelve per cent. say that their salary is paid promptly, 
and almost every one frankly but uncomplainingly admits 
that most of the doctors and lawyers in their respective 
communities have far larger incomes than their own. Some 
say that even clerks receive more. The average salary of the 
whole number is found to be about $825. A significant fact 
is that seventeen per cent. of the men addressed could not 
be located, although the letters were sent to the places which 
their latest church year-books assigned to them. The revela- 
tions of such a careful inquiry as this will, we trust, stimu- 
late laymen to ask whether their own pastors are fairly 
compensated. They do not seek to secure the financial gains 
that come to many physicians and lawyers. They seldom 
publish abroad their own privations. They are ready, most 
of them, to make sacrifices, but the churches ought not to 
ask them to make such sacrifices as impair the efficiency of 
their work. 


President Tatt’s Cabinet 

From the cabinet of his predecessor President Taft, if 
persistent and uncontradicted reports are to be trusted, has 
carried over but two members, Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson and George Von L. Meyer, who is transferred 
from the Post Office Department to the Navy. Mr. Wilson 
has served two Presidents, and his unusual qualifications of 
knowledge and experience could not well be passed over by 
a third of the same party. Mr. Meyer probably regards his 
transfer as a promotion. It certainly gives him a great 
opportunity of applying business methods to that reorgan- 
ization of naval control which the well informed public is 
demanding. With the exception of Senator Knox, the.ablest 
of his rivals for the nomination, and Frank H. Hitchcock, 
his campaign manager, the other members of the new cabinet 
have been little in the public eye—so little that the name of 
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one of them is not to be found in so hospitable a home for 
greatness as “Who’s Who in America.” It is a cabinet of 
lawyers, seven in all. Mr. Wilson is a farmer and Mr. 
Franklin MacVeagh has been the head of a wholesale grocery 
house. Speaking generally, with the conspicuous exceptions 
of Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Charles Nagel, it is not a cabinet 
of politicians. Mr. Wickersham, who will be attorney- 
general, is a partner of President Taft’s brother, an office 
lawyer who has made a professional rather than a public 
reputation in corporate law. He has known the corporations 
as clients, he will now be able to study some of them as 
defendants in suits prosecuted by the Government. From 
the ranks of the legislators only a single name is taken— 
that of Secretary of State Knox. Jacob M. Dickinson, like 
his predecessor, Secretary of War Luke Wright, is a lawyer 
from Tennessee, who resigns a position as counsel-in-chief 
for the Illinois Central Railroad to serve. Mr. Nagel ig the 
only non-college graduate. It is a cabinet chosen for special 
knowledge and capacity and for practical work. 


Root the Peacemaker 

Ex-Secretary of State Root has been in foreign relations 
the most influential man in the world for some time past. 
It was a well deserved tribute, therefore, which the Peace 
Society of New York paid him in its dinner of honor last 
week. Mr. Root is not a man who blows his own trumpet. 
He did not tell of his work in maintaining the open door in 
the Orient, of his visits in the interest of peace and good 
fellowship to South America and.to Canada, of the twenty- 
four arbitration treaties negotiated by him, or of the con- 
stant and successful effort to make the United States an 
influential factor for the peace of the world which have 
characterized his administration of the War and State 
Departments. Instead of this, he took occasion to lay down 
the principles on which he had acted. “Peace can never be 
except as it is founded upon justice,” he said. “No one now 
makes war for the love of war. It rests with the army and 
navy to make aggression and injustice unprofitable and un- 
attractive.” Mr. Root dealt plainly also with the secondary 
causes of war, growing out of “acts and words of the peoples 
of the countries themselves, not of their Government. 

“War comes today as the result either of actual or threat- 
ened wrong by one country to another. The feeling between 
the peoples of different countries are the products of acts 
and the words of the peoples of the countries themselves, not 
of their Government. Insult, contemptuous treatment, bad 
manners, arrogant and provincial assertion of superiority are 
the chief cause of war today. And in this country of ours 
we are far from free of being guilty of those causes of war. 
The gentlemen who introduced into the legislatures of 
California, Montana and Nevada the legislation regarding 
the treatment of the Japanese in those states doubtless had 
no conception of the fact that they were doing to that great 
nation of gentlemen, of soldiers, of scholars and scientists— 
a nation worthy of challenging and receiving the respect, the 
honor and the homage of mankind—an injury by an insult 
that would bring on private war in any private relation in 
our own country.” 
Joseph H. Choate, who presided, also emphasized the neces- 
sity of a reserve of adequate force. “I believe,” he said, 
“that a well-organized army and a strong navy are the best 
and cheapest guarantees of justice and peace.” The dinner, 
with its attendance of ambassadors from the great nations, 
was in effect an international tribute to Mr. Root on his 
retirement. 


The Risk of Doing Things 


The dire prophecies of the failure of the lock system of 
the Panama Canal by M. Bunau-Varilla and others should 
not be taken too seriously. They may prove true, for no 
one can proye the contrary except by experiment. Only the 
opinions of experts are of value, and these differ. It should 
be remembered, however, that this French engineer has 


” nation. 
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always advocated another way of digging the canal. ‘ée 


only safe one. His opinion was duly considered belaaeame . 


character of the canal was decided by the engineers and 


_guthorities of the United States Government, Ian 


be remembered that most of the gredt enterprises of the out- 
going Administration have encountered similar treatment. 
For instance, the fleet which returned to Hampton Roads 
last week was prepared for its journey while many public 
speakers and newspapers were warning the country of the 
disasters certain to come to it and to be brought by it on 
this doomed nation. After the fleet had started, frantic 
appeals were made for its recall before it should be forever 
too late. If great enterprises which must be undertaken 
with risks, if at all, were to be held up till all criticiem 
ceased, we should need to apologize for assuming to be a 
The last eleven years have seen the greatest prog- 
ress in ovr national history, and the air has been full all 
the time of warnings of internal collapse, rumors of wars 
and other terrible penalties of entangling alliances with the 
Powers of Europe and Asia. While preparing ourselves to 
endure the worst, if it must come, we may well rejoice in the 
good that has come already through daring to attempt great 
things, and hope with confidence that greater good is coming. 


The Standard Oil Rebate Case 

The informal ruling of Judge Anderson in the beginning 
of the re-trial of the famous Standard Oi) Case takes it out 
of the realm of romance. It also is one of several indica- 
tions of the return to sanity of the American people. Judge 
Landis’s imposition of a fine on each car lot as a separate 
offense might with equal justice have been multiplied many 
fold by counting each gallon of oil shipped a transaction by 
itself. The play to the galleries by the spectacular judgment 
of a fine of $29,240,000 created a great sensation, but did 
not inspire permanently increased respect for our administra- 
tion of law. In fact, the idea that the courte ought so to 
interpret the laws as to make them most effective in punish- 
ing crime, whatever their intent, was to put upon the courte 
a responsibility which belongs not to them but to the law- 
makers. If this latest ruling stands, the maximum fine, in 
case the Standard Oil Company is convicted, will be $720,000, 
the indictments charging that rebates were received on each 
of thirty-six times when settlernents were made by the com- 
pany in payment of freight to the railroad. If the full 
amount of the fine should be exacted, it would fall far short 
of the cost to the Government of carrying on the suit; but 
it would help further to establish a principle now generally 
accepted as necessary to the equitable conduct of business, 


and it would probably be easy to strengthen the Elkins law 


by further legislation, if that should be found necessary. 


A More Competent Ministry 


English Baptists are discussing a scheme which deserves 


consideration by, American Congregationalists. Pastors are 
numerous and increasing who stay on with their churches 
after their work is done, their enthusiasm chilled, their 
friendships with their parishioners strained to the breaking 
point, because no other place opens to them. Ohurches, 
whether reasonably or not, the majority of whose members 
are tired of their pastors, growing increasingly restless, 
permit them to stay till loyalty becomes mere endurance, 
respect sinks to pity, and both the minister and his office 
lapse into disrepute. Our English Baptists propose to act 
together as one body to determine who shall be admitted into 
their ministry, where those who have been admitted shall 
work, and how they shall be supported when they have 
ceased to be capable as workers. The three things they would 
assume responsibility for are theological training, ‘pastoral 


settlement and support of ministers in old age. Tf the, 


churches as a body cannot have th¢ deciding voice as to who 
shall enter their ministry, they cannot hold themselves re- 
sponsible for the care of those who haye spent their strength 
in the service of these churches. They have the Aah and 
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work most effectively, and where the churches will be led to 
value and rejoice most heartily in the ministry they have. 


A Scheme for Bettering the Ministry 


The settlement part of the plan above referred to is to 


adopt the itinerancy as our Methodist brethren have modified 


it, and to put a time limit on the pastorate. The call is to 
be for a definite term, say three or five years. If the church, 
at the end of this period, does not renew the call, and the 
pastor is not invited to any other field, then a central com- 
mittee of the denomination will station him for one year. 
If after his third station he receives no call, he will be 
dropped from the roll as having mistaken his vocation. The 
central committee would expect to be consulted by churches 
whenever they give a call to a minister. When the denom- 
ination thus approves of the entrance of a candidate into its 
ministry, employs him in its service till he becomes incapaci- 
tated, then it should hold itself responsible for his mainte- 
nance in his old age. This scheme is to be considered at the 
spring assembly of the Baptist Union. Could it be made 
workable? If it could, it would lift from many ministers 
their heaviest burden and do much “to redeem the churches 
from their comparative inefficiency.” 


The Principles Involved 


One of the leaders among the English Baptists, Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, discussed this matter in the Sunday School 
Chronicle, as related to polity. The essential principles of 
Congregationalism, he says, are: the Church a society 
founded by Christ; consisting exclusively of believers in him; 
interpreting his will as the supreme authority by all its mem- 
bers as priests unto God, and not by clergy or synods or 
committees. Such a church may be a local organization 
meeting in a particular building, or it may comprise all the 
communities of the same faith and order in a district. It 
must be capable of growth and adaptation to its surroundings 
through the life of Christ in it, and must be free to co- 
operate and federate with other churches, even to the extent 
of putting a limit on its own rights and liberties in calling 
and dismissing its pastors. Frankly interpreted, these pro- 
posals are an effort by churches congregationally organized 
to appropriate the advantages of more compactly governed 
bodies, and yet maintain the freedom of the local church. 
The fact that an agreement to be governed by a central com- 
mittee was voluntarily entered into would not make the 
obligation of a union thus formed less binding. American 
Congregationalists would be greatly advantaged by finding 
some wise way to sift the companies of candidates for the 
ministry at the entrance gate of the denomination, to secure 


‘ harmony and efficiency between churches and their pastors, 
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and to insure for these a serene old age. We shall follow the 
discussion of this plan of the Baptist Union with sympathetic 
attention. The ideal it contemplates is much to be desired; 
the way to gain it seems reasonable; but if we enter on it 
the journey will have to be slow and gradual, till we probably 
shall find that we must choose between freedom, with its 
limitations, and authority with its relief from personal re- 
sponsibility. 


Manchuria and China 

Manchuria is nominally Chinese and specially dear to the 
reigning class as the birthplace of the dynasty and the burial 
place of their ancestors. But, in fact, the province is domi- 
nated by the two powers which lately used it as a battle 
ground. By ownership of the railroads Japan makes an ex- 
euse for control in the south, while Russia has gone far in 
asserting her authority in the north, and especially in and 
about Harbin, which is now almost a Russian city. The Brit- 
ish and American consuls have been compelled to renew their 
protest against the claim of the Russians to control the 
municipal government, and the dispute has been carried to 
Peking, where it is under discussion among the ministers 
of the Powers. The Chinese government is evidently afraid 
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should have the authority to place ministers where they can ~ 
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to antagonize Russia, and Russia, with the apparent con- 
nivance of Japan, is acting on the principle that possession 
is nine-tenths of the law. An official note from’ the 
Chinese imperial government to President-elect Taft is a 
novelty in diplomatic experience. But it must be remem- 
bered not only that Mr. Taft is personally known in China, 
but that in the eyes of the world he was already the rising 
sun in American life and much more than a private citizen. 
The note assures us that the dismissal of Yuan Shih Kai 
will make no change in the purpose of the Regent and his 
government to follow *out the lines of reform which have 
been initiated and to put China on the level of the Western 
Powers in constitutional government. That reassurance is 
welcome to a world which fears a retrogade or vaccilating 
policy in China as a menace to the peace of the world. 


The Opium Conference 

An important stage in the progress of the war against 
the opium habit was ended Feb. 26, when the International 
Opium Conference, which had been in session for nearly two 
weeks at Shanghai, finally adjourned. Its members were 
appointed by the various governments taking part in the 
conference. The United States was represented by Bishop 
Brent of the Philippines, Dr. Hamilton Wright of Maine, 
and Prof. C. D. Tenney, formerly a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board and now secretary of the American Legation in 
China. The resolutions adopted urge on all governments the 
importance of regulating by law the manufacture and sale 
of morphine and other products of opium, and of suppressing 
the habit of opium smoking. They recognize the sincerity 
of the Chinese Government’s efforts to suppress the opium 
traffic, and call on all the governments possessing concessions 
or settlements in China in which opium dens still exist to 
take steps to close them, and to enter into negotiations with 
China to prohibit opium traffic in those concessions and 
settlements. Of the nine resolutions adopted, three were 
submitted by British delegates, two by American, two by 
Chinese and two by British and American conjointly. This 
official recognition by Great Britain, with other Powers, 
of the necessity of bringing to an end a curse which has long 
rested heavily on China, and for which Great Britain was 
mainly responsible, is a notable step in the advance of civi- 
lization; and the participation of the United States in the 
conference is an evidence of the largely increasing influence 
of our nation in movements for the moral betterment of 
mankind. 


Shall It be Another or Different 


Candor compels us to state that the net effect of the 
second New England Congregational Congress at Man- 
chester, N. H., last week, upon the minds of a number of 
attendants was somewhat disappointing. "There were many 
excellent features, as our report elsewhere shows. Once or 
twice there came memorable moments of vision and uplift. 
It was a master-stroke to secure Campbell White and Fred 
Smith for the final evening. The fellowship was hearty, 
inspiring and well worth while; nevertheless not a few men 
went away questioning just what special ends this gathering 
serves in the network of ecclesiastical meetings throughout 
the year. 

To be sure, a duplication of the success at Worcester a 
year ago was not to be expected. That being the first assem- 
blage of its kind, had the distinction and power that comes, 
as some one facetiously remarked, from uncorking at once 
three hundred years of Congregational history. But at 
Manchester, only one year had elapsed since the glories of 
the past were recounted, and the story could not well be 
rehearsed again at length. Moreover, an equally large 
attendance could not be expected at a point so removed from 
many large centers of Congregationalism, and in a city 
where there are only three churches of our order, instead of 
sixteen, as at Worcester. 

The weaknesses of the Congress were due to the lack of 
any marked continuity with the Worcester Congress, and 
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the absence of any noticeable evidence that specific problems 
there raised had been to any large extent wrestled with, or 
any strategic lines of attack upon them developed. We 
know that the commission is made up of busy men, all of 
whom are rendering valuable service to the denomination 
and the church at large in other fields, and some of whom 
have been peculiarly burdened with responsibilities arising 
from the holding of other important offices; but we wish they 
could have brought or caused to be brought to Manchester 
one or two papers of the comprehensive and constructive 
character of Dr. O. S. Davis’s splendid address at Worcester 
on the New New England. 

The report of the commission was meager, so far as facts 
cited were concerned, regarding the actual progress New 
England Congregationalism is making toward greater com- 
pactness and efficiency of organization. We should like to 
have had a careful tabulation of the number of advisory 
committees appointed by local conferences, and a succinct 
but instructive statement as to how each is working, and 
with what results. The program as a whole suffered from 
this lack of concreteness. There was not enough fuel in the 
form of facts and careful portrayals of actual conditions to 
furnish data for discussion or to warm the moral and spirit- 
ual passions of those present. With the exception of two 
topics, the program was just as well suited to Kingfisher, 
Okla., or Spokane, Wn., as to Manchester, N. H. It did not 
appear that New England Congregationalists are much 
further along in point of cohesiveness and organic efficiency 
than they were at Worcester a year ago. 

We say all this in utmost sympathy with the objects of 
the Congress, and with warm appreciation of all that the 
commissioners, for whom we cherish high personal regard, 
have done toward bringing into being the Congress and 
toward guiding it thus far. That is a large service indeed, 
but they are capable, we believe, of making so good a thing 
very much better. With the desire of co-operating with them 
we offer these suggestions, looking toward years to come. 
Why may not the commission depute small groups from its 
own membership to which outsiders could be added, to serve 
as sub-commissions, which before the next meeting shall 
make careful investigations on certain live subjects, and be 
prepared to recommend definite and statesmanlike action? 
Let one group study the problem of the underpaid ministry, 
find out what other denominations are doing, pay due honor 
to the churches that on their own initiative are increasing 
the compensation of their pastors, and devise some feasible 
plan whereby a general movement in this direction may 
ensue. Let another group study the foreign problem in the 
concrete, find out what churches urban and rural are doing 
for the immigrants, and tell how the average church can do 
more. A third group might take upon its mind and heart 
the country church, work in co-operation with the newly- 
formed New England Rural Church Association, bring to 
view as incentives flourishing country churches that can still 
be found, and treat the whole problem on its sociological and 
civic as well as on its spiritual side. 

Of other possible and profitable lines of investigation and 
Suggestion we suggest only one, but that of prime impor- 
tance, the federation of Christian forces in city and country. 
New England Congregationalism which never was sectarian, 
which always has been a pioneer in education and moral 
reforms, philanthropy and missions, ought to be a leader in 
the task of reducing, if not eliminating competition and 
waste. Our men have been foremost in what has already 
been done in several of the states, particularly in Maine and 
New Hampshire. The Congress ought to bring that subject 
to the front and keep it there until all denominations can 
be brought to act together. 

Another gain will come to the Congress if it adjusts its 
meetings to some extent to those of the state bodies and to 
our National Council. Tf sufficient care is exercised, we 
believe that the state bodies and the Congress can supplement 
one another. As respects the internal life of the denomina- 
tion, and any possible reconstruction of its machinery and 
agencies, the Congress ought to promote specific ends that 
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the Council may have in view, in as far as they commend 
themselves to its judgment. The Congress will probably 
always remain a purely voluntary body, without the official 
standing of the state or the national assemblages. As a mass 
meeting its deliberations and opinions will carry the weight 
of the good sense and wise purposefulness back of them. 
But as a purely voluntary organization, it may still serve 
large Congregational ends no less effectively than do these 
other representative bodies. 

If the dignity and influence of the Congress are to be 
maintained, the method of electing commissioners should 
be revised. More time should be given to weighing the 
merits of possible candidates than can possibly be had at 
the end of a long session, when a few men are hurriedly 
assembled in a corner of a room. Charged as they are with 
such-important duties, the commissioners must be selected in 
such a way that not only their own personality but the way 
in which they have been elected to office shall command the 
respect of the churches. Considering the faultiness of the 
method, we have thus far been on the whole fortunate in 
the results. 

The ‘sentiment at Worcester last year in favor of an 
occasional gathering of this type was so marked that there 
ought to be no recession from the purpose to work out the 
plan strongly and commandingly. Many a minister and 
layman unable to attend the sessions of the National Council 
yearn for a larger fellowship than that which their state or 
county gathering provides. There is just as much reason 
for New England Congregationalists to come together occa- 
sionally for suggestion and inspiration as there was for the 
New England governors to hold a conference in Boston 
several months ago, or as there is for the holding of a Pacific 
Coast Congregational Congress or a Southwest Congress. 
Our moral and spiritual problems, it is true, are not so ex- 
tremely different. from those of our brethren the country 
through. Everywhere the need of more piety, more aggres- 
siveness, harmony among men of all shades of thought who 
work under the Congregational banner, concerted action with 
a view to making the gospel a force in every community are 
needed; but these needs are as apparent in New England as 
in any part of the country, and because it constitutes such 
a distinct section of the country, because the denomination 
was cradled here and has had so large a part in the develop- 
ment of New England and the country, and because it is still 
the leading order among Protestant churches, New England 
Congregationalists should welcome any movement which 
helps to promote the sense of solidarity in a common work. 


President Taft 


For the first time in its history of thirty elections, cover- 
ing one hundred and twenty years, the United States has’ 
chosen, for its twenty-sixth President, one who has done the 
work of a judge. A majority of our Presidents have been 
lawyers, but no one of them came nearer to the judicial bench 
than Martin Van Buren, who held office for a little as surro- 
gate in his own county of New York. In William H. Taft 
we have a lawyer who has served both his own state and 
the United States on the bench, and who has pronounced 
opinions which are quoted in state and federal courts as 
fundamental authority in the interpretation of industrial 
law. This is not only an unusual qualification for the Presi- 
dential office, it is also an indication of President Taft’s 
attitude of mind. He approaches the great questions of 
executive work in a judicial rather than a partisan temper. 

The fulfillment of his lifelong ambition, it is well to re- 
member, would have come with that appointment to the 
United States Supreme Court which he has twice put from 
him because he was engaged in work which he could not lay 
down without injustice to the nation and its wards. His 
acceptance would have put an end to his chances of election 
tothe Presidency. From the Supreme Court no candidate 
has ever been taken or is ever likely to be taken for the chief 
executive office. The nation is to be congratulated, we think, 
that the work on which J udge Taft was engaged at the time 
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of these appointments was so urgent and his sense of duty so 
strong that the door was left open for his nomination and 
election as President. He has had both a wider and less 
usual experience than most of our executives. Like Jackson, 
Grant and Cleveland, indeed, he has never served as a legis- 
lator. But unlike the first and second of these, he has added 
to his work as an advocate and responsible interpreter of law 
a wonderfully varied and successful preparation of experi- 
ence in executive work. 

The American people have a welcome for this President 
of sound judgment and proved efficiency. In the words of 
his friend and predecessor, “No man of better training, no 
man of more dauntless courage, of sounder common sense 
and of higher and finer character has ever come to the 
Presidency.” The temper of his administration is sure to be 
like that which he defined to his fellow-graduates as the Yale 
spirit—“The spirit of progressiveness, without the spirit of 
destfuction.” We have large and difficult problems to solve, 
as difficult as those which Judge Taft faced in the Philip- 
pines, in Cuba and Panama. The same courage, cheerful-: 
ness, wise study of means and instruments, hard constructive 
work, broad knowledge and judicial temper of mind we ex- 
pect to see producing large results in the new Administra- 
tion. We are not so blind or foolish as to count upon a 
period without faults or failures. But few Presidents in the 
course of our history have begun their work with so large 
a capital of popular confidence and affection to draw upon 
as President Taft. 


The Social Consciousness as Manifested in 
Citizenship 


Christianity from the first was vowed to good citizenship. 
Our Lord, confronted with the question of the tax paid to a 
foreign power, told his disciples that there was a place of 
acknowledgment for Cesar as well as for God. There is no 
incentive to revolution in the writings of the apostles, though 
all revolutions that have worked upward have found strength 
in the characters which grew out of faith in Christ. There 
should never be the least doubt in the mind of any one that 


- to be a follower of Christ is to be desirous of all the highest 


qualities of citizenship. The Christian’s freedom is liberty 
to excel in all duty and in good relations to his fellowmen. 
The individual must feel this and much more must every one 
who recognizes the larger individual, made up of the con- 
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senting minds of all who work together for the glory of God 
and the coming of his kingdom. 

This inauguration week is a good time to review in some 
detail the duties of Christians in the sphere of their civic 
life. There is the duty of cordially supporting that common 
law which grows out of the experience and is fitted to the 
needs of the community rather than the individual. It may 
not be the law which we would choose or make for our own 
purposes. If it were that, our neighbor would probably have 
cause to complain. It is not a complete expression of the 
divine righteousness. But it is the expression of the common 
experience of our forerunners which we may seek to change, 
but should obey until the change is wrought and the law 
amended. The spirit of lawlessness, even in little things, is 
not the spirit of Christ or of the social consciousness which 
bears his impress and is working toward his purposes. 

In our free democracy the co-operation of every good 
citizen is necessary to hold the government up to its highest 
level of efficiency. He thinks too little of himself who stays 
away from the caucus and the polls because he considers his 
voice and vote too insignificant to count. The Christian 
will do his part to support the work of government, not 
merely in his own interest, but also as a member of the body 
of the state. He who casts no vote abdicates his share of 
sovereignty. He who pays no part of the common expense 
becomes a parasite upon the body politic, enjoying advantages 
for which he makes no sacrifice. 

The world is ruled now more than ever by the force of 
public sentiment, directing the thoughts and actions of those 
who are in authority. We have a responsibility as Christians 
for the creation of a just, broad-minded and efficient public 
opinion. We are bound to inform ourselves fully, to rid our 
minds of prejudice, to think justly and clearly, to influence 
others by word and deed as we have opportunity. The 
creation of public sentiment is a part of the mission of the 
kingdom of God. When the time comes when the ruling 
public opinion of a town or of a nation expresses the inner 
life of a Christlike church, we shall be very near the season 
of peace and righteousness which is the promise of the Old 
Testament and the prophecy of the New. 


Prayer meeting topic for March 7-18. The Social Con- 
sciousness as Manifested in Citizenship. Matt. 29: 15-21; 
Acts 16: 16-40; Rom. 13: 1-7. The freedom of the Christian 
citizen. Our duties to the state, as supporters of law, voters, 
taxpayers. Our influence as creators of public sentiment. 


Moving trains have recently been kept in 
communication with the stations and other 
trains by wireless telegraphy. That should 
do something to prevent the horrors of acci- 
dent by collision. 


Russia has great arrears to make up in the 
education of its children, as may be judged 
from the report of the Ministry of Education 
that it will be necessary to build 148,179 
new primary schools within ten years. 


Dr. Daniel March who died at Woburn,. 


Mass., Tuesday morning of this week, at the 
age of ninety-two, was a man of rare abili- 
ties and large influence. A fuller sketch of 
his interesting career will appear next week. 


Forty-two counties in Indiana haye voted 
on the question of license for the liquor 
sellers and only one of them has gone “wet.” 
That is not quite half the number in the 
state, but the result shows the decided drift 
of sentiment which bids fair to make Indiana 
the pioneer of the movement for prohibition 
north of the Ohio River. Massachusetts 


Editorial In Brief 


town meetings this week have indicated a 
similar drift. 


Revival news continues abundant and in- 
spiring. Read our letters this week from 
Springfield, Mass.; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Spokane, Wn. Apart from these great cam- 
paigns led by Drs. Chapman, Torrey and 
“Billy’ Sunday, there are awakenings in 
other parts of the country. We shall be glad 
to hear of marked spiritual interest, espe- 
cially in communities where Congregational 
churches are: represented. 


Particulars of the report agreed upon by 
the international naval conference which 
closed its sittings in London last week are 
not yet at hand. Dealing with many difficult 
questions and confronted with widely differ- 
ent precedents and interests, the conference 
seems to have agreed upon a report which 
will secure the respect of the governments of 
the world and do something to lessen the 
friction between combatants and neutrals 
in war. 


The special committee appointed last year 
to consider the duty on wood pulp and print- 


ing paper has made recommendations which 
seem to give general satisfaction, especially 
to newspapers. What can be the objection 
to a permanent tariff commission to make 
inquiries on other dutiable articles, as this. 
special committee has done on printing 
paper? It would have no power to fix rates, 
and its only function would be to furnish 
Congress with information on which it might 
act, which could be satisfactorily gathered 
only by tariff experts. 


The endowment of a University chapel is 
not usual but must be helpful, especially 
where college preachers are called in from 
outside. The Wigglesworth family of Bos- 
ton have just given such an endowment to 
Harvard in memory of three members: Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, first Hollis professor in 
divinity from 1721 to 1765; Edward Wig- 
glesworth, second Hollis professor, from 1765 
to 1791 and Edward Wigglesworth, first 
scholar of the class of 1822. The income of 
a fund of $150,000 is to be used in maintain- 
ing undenominational religious services. 


Prof. Percival Lowell tells us that the 
world is certain to come to an end sooner 
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or later by the collision of our sun with a 
dark star. We shall have some fourteen 
years’ warning of the catastrophe, he adds, 
which will be a time of terror for the earth’s 
inhabitants. Was it Professor Lowell or 
some other astronomical physicist who re- 
cently estimated the age of the earth at 
100,000,000 years? If we have dodged the 
dark stars for all that time, there is hope 
that we may dodge them for a good while 
yet—especially if God has any power of 
initiative and control‘and a purpose for the 
earth to serve. But Professor Lowell’s prog- 
nostic sounds just a bit like a chapter out 
of the Book of Revelation. 


“ A constitutional amendment is: before the 
Massachusetts legislature forbidding the es- 
tablishment of religion or denial of the free 
exercise thereof and also the use of the 
money or credit of the state ‘“‘for the purpose 
of founding, maintaining or aiding by appro- 
priation, payment for services, expenses, or 
in any other manner, any church, religious 
denomination or religious society, or any in- 
stitution, school, society or undertaking, 
which is wholly or in part under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control.” In an appeal for 
this amendment a list of clergymen who 
support it is given, representing ‘‘every shade 
of religious belief save one.” Does any one 
have to question for a moment what shade of 
religious belief that is? or doubt that the 
clergymen of this belief are willing and anx- 
ious to make the state a source of income 
for their work? And does not this go far 
to explain why it is that membership in this 
belief is, on the broad field of national poli- 
tics, a handicap in the appeal to voters? 


The prayer meeting, historically so prom- 
inent a feature of American churches, is 
practically unknown in England. The mid- 
week meeting there is- a lecture by the 
pastor, sometimes accompanied with prayers 
led by the deacons. Dr. C. F. Aked, the 
English pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York, has not a high idea 
of the American prayer meeting, the de- 
fense of which in a recent newspaper inter- 
view he characterized as drivel. He said 
that it is the very ark of the covenant, 
“glorified and worshiped, sacred beyond 
human interference, but never attended. 
If Christians really loved and venerated 
their prayer meeting they would be there. 
Instead, only a handful are present. Sixty 
at my church is considered a large attend- 
ance. Yet the prayer meeting does no 
particular harm. You will observe that 
I am careful not to say that it does any 
good!” Dr. Aked’s experience with prayer 
meetings evidently is not large. Such 
meetings are still held where the presence 
of God is realized as such a precious ex- 
perience that it is a great privilege to 
share in them. But those of the sort in 
Dr. Aked’s church are the more common. 


Prof. H. G. Richardson of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in the Harvard Theological 
Review, has the best argument we have 
Seen on the use of Hebrew to a minister. 
We do not find it convincing, but for those 
who do it will be a satisfaction to know 
that a famous Hebrew scholar, Dr. Gins- 
burg, is preparing a revision of the Old 
Testament in the original tongues, under 
the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The oldest Hebrew text 
known is at least 1,000 years later than 
the time when the latest of the Old Testa- 
ment books was written. A comparison 
between it and the earliest surviving manu- 
seript of the Septuagint, that is, the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament which is 
some 600 years older, suggests the changes 
made by generations of copyists, even when 
the greatest care was taken to preserve the 
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text exactly. For example, the Hebrew 
Jeremiah is about one-eighth longer than 
the Greek version. If the reviser could 
get behind the Massoretic text of the 
Hebrew Bible to that from which the 
Septuagint was translated he would do a 
great service to Biblical scholarship. And 
that is not a hopeless task. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Olivet College, Michigan, deserves well of 
the Congregational churches East and West 
now that it is putting forth strenuous efforts 
to secure an endowment of “$500,000. We 
say this, not simply because the institution 
was founded a half century ago by Congre- 
gationalists, and has year after year been 
nurturing young men and women who have 
gone out to serve valiantly the denomination 
and the world, but because we consider it 
today a highly creditable exponent of the 
ideas for which our chain of colleges through- 
out the Interior and the West stand. John 
J. Shipherd and its other founders disclaimed 
at the start any desire to serve partisan or 
sectarian interests. The same broad-minded 
policy prevailed under the administration of 
later presidents, one of whom was the be- 
loved and lamented Willard G. Sperry, and 
is conspicuously characteristic of Pres. Ells- 
worth G. Lancaster’s management, which in 
recent years has lifted the institution to a 
higher plane intellectually than it ever be- 
fore reached. Its thirty professors and in- 
structors are many of them persons of dis- 
tinction in their special departments, and if 
one runs his eye over the list, he notes an 
A.M. after many a name, and a Ph. D. after 
still more. Some might earn a good many 
more dollars through teaching elsewhere, but 
they adhere to Olivet because they believe 
that at just that strategic point in Michigan 
a Christian college standing for liberal cul- 
ture, positive religion and at the same time 
a well-rounded training in the sciences and 
arts is needed. Olivet has been a pioneer in 
adjusting the elective idea to that of a max- 
imum amount of required studies. The stu- 
dents have a large freedom of choice, but 
they must select their studies by groups and 
under the direction of a professor who aids 
the individual student in choosing the work 
most suited to him or her. 

On another page of this issue a fuller 
statement is given of the present activities 
of the college, together with pictures of its 
campus and buildings. We all ought to be 
glad that Dr. Lancaster, a man of unusual 
scholarly ability and particularly well versed 
in psychology and pedagogy, and his no less 
able colleagues are undertaking to lift Olivet 
at this time to a higher level of efficiency. 
They will do all within their power, and we 
are hopeful that by the first of July the 
nearly $200,000 still needed will be forth- 
coming. We happen to know that officers of 
the General Education Board of New York, 
which administers the many millions given 
by Mr. Rockefeller, after carefully studying 
a catalogue of Olivet have reached the con- 
clusion that the institution maintains high 
scholastic standards and is doing excellent 


work. 
* * 


* 


Should the directorships and other offices 
of our benevolent societies be distributed 
among a larger number of ministers and 
laymen than now hold them—that was a 
question on which the New England Congre- 
gational Congress passed judgment in Man- 
chester last week. In the amended form, as 
printed on another page, the resolution will, 
we think, carry general approval. Whether 
there is at present sufficient duplication of 
Service as to call for any such resolution we 
question. If any of our societies are suffer- 
ing from officialism, we should be glad to 
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have the issue threshed out in their annual. 
meetings. So far as our observation goes, 
the number of competent ministers and lay-— 
men who are willing to take the necessary 
time and put forth the patient, painstaking 
effort required in order to be a useful direc- 
tor in any of our benevolent societies is 
smaller than those who have not served on 
nominating committees realize. But if there 
are ability and willingness which have not 
yet been discovered, it certainly ought to be 
put to use for the common good. However, 
we doubt whether any denominational so- 
ciety that might get the service of Samuel 
B. Capen or-Henry Churchill King or Lucien 
C. Warner or William Hayes Ward, not to 
mention others, who are giving themselves 
unselfishly and unsparingly to denomina- 
tional work would be willing to deprive itself 
of their services, provided it can get them, 
any more than a bank corporation will re- 
fuse to allow a man of ability to become its 
director because he holds a similar trust in 
some other institution. Such action in such 
an instance would constitute what the reso- 
lution calls ‘‘a rare and exceptional reason.” 
It’s a bit amusing, by the way, that having 
passed this resolution the Congress proceeded 
to elect for its own treasurer a man who 
already holds sixteen ecclesiastical offices, 
and, so far as we know, discharges them 
efficiently. 
x # 
* 


A Western Congregational association 
lately amended its constitution so as to 
require ministers who are not pastors en- 
rolled in its membership to report to its 
annual meeting their labors among the 
churches, and especially funds received by 
them from the churches. The list of minis- 
ters not pastors included several evangelists, 
Anti-Saloon League superintendents, agents 
of benevolent organizations and a number of 
non-residents of some of whom nothing was 
known in the association. It had been lax 
in guarding its ministerial standing, one min- 
ister who had been expelled from a social 
club for theft having been given a letter of 
standing. The result of its amended con- 
stitution is already seen in a diminished roll. 
All the evangelists have taken letters to 
other bodies. Money is often given to Con- 
gregational ministers employed as agents of 
benevolent, reform and semi-political socie- 
ties by persons who suppose they are giving 
to Congregational enterprises. These min- 
isters may be engaged in promoting honor- 
able and useful enterprises. But they should 
stand on their own merits, not on supposed 
Congregational indorsements. Several asso- 
ciations of ministers and churches are con- 
sidering measures for more careful safe- 
guarding of ministerial standing, and action 
will no doubt be taken by some of them at 
the spring meetings. It is a service of im- 
portance to our whole denomination. 

* * 
* 


We always welcome fresh and suggestive 
prayer meeting topics, and especially such 
as are suited to the comprehension of young 
people, and which are likely to give rise to 
good meetings. The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in the North Avenue Church in Cam- 
bridge has struck out this year a new list, 
Dr. Daniel Evans, the pastor, co-operating 
with a committee in preparing them. The 
framework is unusual. Six general subjects 
recur at regular intervals, thus insuring con- 
tinuity along with a certain desirable variety. 
One meeting in six is purely devotional. 
Another takes up personal ideals, such as 
those of chivalry, heroism, service. The third 
group of subjects relates to social ethics, such 
as getting and spending money and the 
new social conscience. A fourth centers 
about industrial problems, such as child 
labor, the church and the working man. Up- 
lifting social forces is the general heading 
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of still another group. These deal with 
forms of charitable and relieving work going 
on in the community; while the sixth line 


of thought goes out toward world-wide inter- | 


ests—the field of missions at home and 
abroad. 


Theodore L. Cuyler 


Theodore Ledyard Cuyler came of mingled 
Dutch and French Huguenot stock. Trained 
in the strictest schools of Presbyterianism 
at Princeton, and faithful ever to the evan- 
gelical conception of Christian faith and life, 
there was yet a mellow, human element in 
his way of looking at the world which from 
the first put him in touch with the hearts of 

~men and made him more modern and more 
genial than many of his early contempo- 
raries. After several trial pastorates in the 
Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian bodies, he 
came in 1860 to the Lafayette Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., which he served 
for thirty years with conspicuous ability and 
popularity, resigning in full strength in 1890 
to begin that long “pastorate at large’ which 
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came to an end Feb. 26, when he fell asleep 
at his home in his eighty-seventh year. 

Dr. Cuyler came to Brooklyn at a time 
when the pulpit manner of the Presbyterian 
ministers about him was still somewhat 
formal and artificial, and he startled his cler- 
ical neighbors by his clear naturalness and his 
happy flights of rhetoric. There was never 
any pretense of dignity, any difficulty in 
knowing what he meant or monotony in what 
he said. He had the double power of an 
intense spirituality and of a happy ease and 
lightness of manner which made him widely 
popular as a preacher and writer. All his 
life long he disclaimed addressing an intel- 
lectual aristocracy and spoke to the plain 
people. So for the thirty years of his pas- 
torate the Lafayette Avenue Church became 
one of the shrines of Sunday pilgrimage for 
visitors to New York. 

Dr. Cuyler’s own opinion was that he 
could offer most to the church and the world 
through those brief articles in the religious 
press which it was his delight to prepare 
and which have had a wide circle of readers. 
Of these he was accustomed to write two a 
week, and it is said that some 4,000 of them 
are in print. It is a clear proof of the pos- 
sible variety in the application and interpre- 
tation of Christian truth to the common life 
that these papers, so simple in thought and 
expression, should for these many years have 
retained their power to interest and help 
their readers. They grew out of a singularly 
transparent character, full of faith, reverent 
in spirit, not seriously troubled with the 
intellectual problems which hinder the seeker 
after a coherent philosophy of religion, in 
harmony with the knowledge of the time. 
They interpreted a varied experience and a 
wide acquaintance with men of all classes in 
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England and America, in terms which even 
a child might follow and understand. 

There was a Sanity as well as simplicity 
about Dr. Cuyler’s thought which made him 
a wise as well as enthusiastic leader of re- 
form. He was active in the anti-slavery 
movement and the formation of the Republi- 
can party; a leader of the temperance agita- 
tion who never forgot the need of education 
and of moral suasion; he took part in the 
work for peace and for Indian rights; he was 
an advocate of an immediate grant of self- 
government to the Filipinos, taking always 
the positive side, but well aware of limita- 
tions. Genial of heart and cordial in man- 
ner, he was a kindly and agreeable compan- 
ion, had many friends among the leaders of 
thought in England and America and made 
it his constant business to bring light and 
gladness as well as Christian truth into the 
lives of others. But all his preaching and 
his writings were intended to bring men to 
the knowledge of Christ or to confirm them 
in endeavors of the Christian life. 


Dr. Cuyler and the Plain People 


In a character sketch of Dr. Cuyler, eight 
years ago, Mr. George P. Morris, then on 
the editorial staff of The Congregationalist, 
wrote in part as follows: 

Ask him how he acquired his style and his 
power to please and help so many readers, 
and he will say, after dwelling enthusias- 
tically on what study of Bunyan and 
Macaulay did for him, “I aim at the great 
middle class intelligence, the commonalty of 
the people, and like Nathaniel Hmmons, 
when asked for wisdom on sermon building, 
I say, ‘Have something to say, and say it.’ 
Pres. Roswell D. Hitchcock of Union Semi- 
nary was once telling me that he read every- 
thing I wrote, and I expressed surprise, 
hinting that I did not write to edify minds 
like his, but a lower grade. ‘That is just 
the reason I read and enjoy you,’ he replied. 
‘Tf you aimed high you would not reach 
me.’ Many, if not most, of Dr. Cuyler’s 
articles, like those of the late A. H. K. Boyd, 
the Scotch preacher, between whom and Dr. 
Cuyler there are not a few resemblances, 
have been preached the Sunday before. He 
has preached with the exactness of expres- 
sion necessary in publication; he has written 
with a definite audience of men and women 
in mind, and thus kept vital. 


Park Street Church Fifty 
Years Ago 


BY REV. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. D. 
Ex-President Atlanta University 


When the church bells rang fifty years ago 
I was always glad to respond to their sum- 
mons by taking the pleasant walk across 
Boston Common to Park Street, to the 
“house of the Lord, whither the tribes go 
up.” In those days people went to church 
(or rather “went to meeting”) more in tribes 
and families than they do now. “Park 
Street”? was emphatically a tribal church for 
me, for not only my father and mother, but 
both grandfathers and grandmothers and 


“numerous other relatives were members of 


it. My grandfather Josiah Bumstead was a 
charter member and one of the two original 
deacons, and my grandfather Nathaniel 
Willis: was also for many years a deacon. 
The semi-centennial celebration of fifty years 
ago was one of the great events of my youth- 
ful days. 

Dr. Andrew L. Stone was the first pastor 
whose preaching I distinctly remember. He 
was a very popular preacher and the stirring 
times of his pastorate furnished many fruit- 
ful topics. One charm of his preaching was 
the felicity of his gestures; a gift which he 
was said to have acquired from having once 
been a teacher of the deaf and dumb. Once 
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a month he preached to the children, and or 
these occasions the grown people were abouy 
as eager to hear him—and see him—as the 
children. He made the fullest use of his 
dramatic powers, sometimes even utilizing 
the pulpit sofa and other furniture as “stage 
properties” with considerable freedom. It 
was “as good as a play,” and at the same 
time most effective in impressing upon the 
children the lesson of the sermon. 

Dr. Stone had a handsome face and a fine 
presence; and a very successful actor was 
doubtless lost to the stage when he became 
a minister. In view of this, and of his 
evident appreciation of the value of the dra- 
matic instinct in human nature, it seems to 
me now rather hard that he should have 
asked a certain question of me when, at the 
age of seventeen, I was being examined by 
the church committee for admission to the 
church. The question was this: “Do you 
ever go to the theater—or to the Museum?” 
The significance of the last clause of the 
question lay in the fact that some people 
drew a line between ‘‘going to the theater” 
and “going to the Museum.” The Boston 
Museum not only had dramatic performances 
but also stuffed animals and pictures and 
other things. One could go to see these and 
then go home. Or one could go to look about 
and then remain to the play. In either case 
it did not sound so bad, and some people did 
not think it was so bad, to “go to the 
Museum.” Some people also drew a line 
between going to the theater and going to 
the opera. 

At this time I think I was not aware of 
the fact that thirty years previously one of 
my uncles had been excommunicated from 
Park Street Church for “attendance at the 
theater as a spectator’—an action taken 
without the approval of Edward Beecher, 
who was then pastor. My own offending in 
that direction, so far as I remember, was 
confined to one or two nights at the opera. 
I answered dear Dr. Stone’s question in 
some satisfactory way and was admitted to 
the church. But I could not have met the 
requirement so well a few years later. I 
distinctly recall the misgiving with which, 
in my college days, I ventured to go and see 
BH. L. Davenport play Othello, and the satis- 
faction with which I went home after wit- 
nessing a clean, wholesome and inspiring 
performance. With many others, I soon 
learned to treat the theater in the same way 
as the novel—with discrimination. 

My admission to the church was in connec- 
tion with the great revival of 1857-58, wheu 
President Finney of Oberlin preached as an 
evangelist at Park Street Church. But I did 
not like his stern visage, his piercing eye. 
and his relentless appeals to the conscience. 
Sweeter and more persuasive influences came 
from Dr. Stone, Dr. Kirk and Rev. Blijah 
Kellogg of the Seaman’s Bethel. In fact, 
there was so much “in the air” at that time 
—so much of spontaneous religious feeling 
all over the country, that many of us awoke 
to the Christian life more from spiritual 
sunshine than theological thunder. 

Park Street Church in my youth was not 
only a nursery of personal and family reli- 
gion, but of patriotism as well. In 1850 
Dr. Stone preached a powerful anniversary 
sermon before the American Peace Society. 
Yet, after Fort Sumter was fired upon, he 
promptly justified the war for the Union, and 
a year later entered the army as a chaplain 
for nine months’ service. During the whole 
of his pastorate, including the twelve critical 


‘years before the war and the years of recon- 


struction immediately following it, his voice 
always rang true for human freedom and 
brotherhood. And the church was heartily 
with him in all this. Such was the atmos- 
phere which at least one of her sons is 
thankful to have breathed in his boyhood in 
preparation for service with an oppressed 


race in camp and in school. 
16 
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The Practice of Psychotherapy 


Some Counter Considerations 


In our issue of Feb, 13, Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston wrote an article on The Practice of Medicine by the Unfit. 


Tt took an unfavorable view of the movement among churches and ministers known as the Emmanuel Movement. 


So many 


differing judgments drawn forth by the reading of this article have come to us that we consider it fair to select a number of 


them for publication. They represent the views of men in’ different parts of the country, some of whom have utilized in their 


own professional work some of the Emmanuel principles and methods.—KprTors. 


What is the ‘Practice of 


ee 99 
Medicine 
BY REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD 
Union Church, Haverhill, Mass, 


I read your recent article on the Practice 
of Medicine by the Unfit and found myself 
largely in sympathy with the writer’s view- 
point; yet I felt that on the whole it was 
likely to do more harm than the evil it was 
designed to expose. 

In the first place, there was a certain con- 
fusion of the theme which rendered a fair 
treatment well-nigh impossible, and which 
inevitably led to false or uncertain conclu- 
sions. 

For example, the writer’s definition 9f the 
practice of medicine as “the treatment of 
human beings in a pathological condition, 
ete.” is manifestly loose and incomplete 
even for the purposes of the article, there- 
fore confusing. Speaking strictly, the prac- 
tice of medicine is the system of curing dis- 
eases by the use of drugs, a limited and 
clearly defined branch of the healing art. 
Surgery is a branch of science distinct from 
medicine, as are also osteopathy, psychop- 
athy, hydropathy, etc. Now if we are to 
declare certain persons unfit for the practice 
of any of these sciences on the ground of 
ignorance of its laws and conditions, we 
must make careful distinction between these 
various branches of healing science, for they 
are by no means mutually inclusive. Who 
is the layman and who the expert? If we 
are speaking of medical practice the most 
skillful of surgeons may be a layman in 
medicine and the medical practitioner a lay- 
man in surgery. The osteopath is a layman 
in the use of drugs and the drug doctor a 
layman in osteopathy. As for psychotherapy, 
the average physician of any school is as 
truly a layman as is the average minister or 
lawyer or tradesman. Of course the trained 
physician of any school should be an expert 
diagnostician, and any one who has no train- 
ing or experience in such matters is a lay- 
man so far as, diagnosis is concerned. 


WHO ARE THE UNFIT 


If we are agreed as to who are laymen 
and who are experts, we are ready for the 
next step. Does it follow that the expert is 
the only person fit to practice a given art? 
Generally speaking we all acknowledge that 
a man trained in any art is, so far forth, 
superior to one untaught in the same art; 
but this rule has its exceptions. As was 
Zerah Colburn among mathematicians and 
Moody among preachers, so there are men 
endowed by nature with certain intuitions 
for diagnosis and the healing of disease 
which make them the equals or superiors of 
most graduates from the medical schools of 
whatever name. When, therefore, the trained 
medical experts of different schools are baf- 
fled or pronounce a case incurable, why 
should the believer in spiritual healing or in 
psychotherapy hesitate to try his method? 

A very unfortunate but necessary infer- 
ence from the article cited is that, if its 
argument be sound, it puts the miraculous 
cures of the gospels in the same category 
with the efforts of all modern cults, and 
numbers Jesus among the unfit. Possibly 


the writer would repudiate such a conclusion 
on one of two grounds. He might say that 
there were no medical experts worthy the 
name in Jesus’ age and land, hence any one 
might do what he could in the way. of heal- 
ing; or he might eliminate the miracle stories 
from the gospels by the method of higher 
criticism. To the first position our answer 
would be, there were physicians in name 
even at that day, and, such as they were, 
they were experts, and Jesus was but a lay- 
man by contrast. The same reasoning that 
justified him in healing justifies his followers 
today. If, however, the writer rules out the 
stories on critical grounds, I am sure that 
the vast majority of Christians, even of 
Christian scholars, are not prepared to agree 
with him. For myself, I accept the miracle 
stories, not as unique records of supernatural 
works, but as accounts of phenomena which 
are rendered easily credible by the contin- 
uous experience of the race. All the miracles 
of healing, and some of the nature miracles 
as well, can be duplicated many times by 
well authenticated incidents recorded in med- 
ical and other works. That the miracle 
should ever become the common method of 
curing disease is precluded by its very nature 
and conditions; but that such cures are 
wrought today only the blindest prejudice 
can persistently deny. To “revive the pop- 
ular belief in miracle’ does not seem to me 
a serious evil, but rather a result to be 
desired. 


LAW AND SPIRITUAL FORCES 


By all means let us emphasize the “reign 
of law” and the value of thorough training 
in all arts; but let us also emphasize as 
never before the supremacy of spiritual 
power by means of which Jesus cured dis- 
eases. that baffled the physicians of his time, 
and by means of which also his disciples 
today may cure some whom medical experts 
pronounce hopeless. 

We want the “level head,” of course we 
do; but far more we want the open mind and 
the childlike trust. Whoever imagines that 
Christian Science or New Thought or any 
other magical method of cure will supersede 
the ordinary methods of medical practice is 
doomed to disappointment. On the other 
hand, he who limits the power and activity 
of God in the healing of disease by the 
knowledge and discoveries of the regular 
schools of medicine is wanting in any large 
faith. God most frequently employs ordi- 
nary means for the accomplishment of his 
beneficent work; but occasionally he works 
miracles, i.e., he achieves results by the 
action of spiritual power in ways that we do 
not yet, perhaps never will, understand. 


Psychotherapy is not Medicine 


BY REV. ROBERT MACDONALD 
Pastor Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Dr. Gordon is not altogether exempt from 
the confusion of idea which he condemns, for 
neither his title nor opening paragraph, in 
which his thesis is outlined bears upon 
“what some ministers of religion are engaged 
in.” I know of no religious teachers who 
are treating human beings in a pathological 
condition. as the subjects of physical dis- 


order and disease, unless it be Christian 
Scientists, whom we positively refuse to 
recognize as competent religious teachers. 

The Century Dictionary definition of pa- 
thology is, ‘The science of diseases, the sum 
of scientific knowledge concerning disease, 
its origin, its various physiological and ana- 
tomical features.” Dr. Gordon concedes this 
definition when he affirms “in pathology we 
enter the domain of a disordered and diseased 
physical organism.” And we find ourselves 
in hearty accord with him when he continues 
that no man has the least moral right in this 
domain but one scientifically competent. 
When, therefore, the magic wand of the 
preacher is psychic force—which, by the 
way, our critic admits “is a healing agent 
which no sane man will deny’—and wields 
it for health of spirit, he is other than a 
medical practitioner for the cure of patho- 
logical conditions, and interests himself in 
the therapeutic side, i.e. the curative side, 
but as applying to diseased personalities 
rather than diseased bodies. 

There is undoubtedly a distinction to be 
observed between the practice of medicine 
and the practice of therapeutics inasmuch 
as the latter term includes, not only the ad- 
ministration of medicine, but also hygiene 
and dietetics, in fact, has to do with the ap- 
plication of all non-medical influences for 
the preservation and recovery of health. The 
clerical therapeutist is no more a medical 
quack than is the biologist or psychologist, 
or the father and mother who correct the 
child’s diet and furnish pure air for it to 
breathe. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S INITIATIVE 


Another misconception occurs in Dr. Gor- 
don’s statement “that it is a widely spread 
error among preachers when they assume 
that nervous troubles are mainly imaginary 
and can be cured by ideas, when even a 
common sense layman knows that neryous 
trouble is likely to be accompanied by 
trouble of the heart, liver, stomach, kidneys 
and other bodily organs.” I am not ac- 
quainted with any clergyman who considers 
nervous troubles to be “mainly imaginary.” 
And because we agree with him that the 
physical causes mentioned may give rise to 
nervous debility is the reason we further 
agree that the competent physician is the 
only person fit to decide the question. But 
in the article under consideration not a word 
is spoken in behalf of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, namely, that no case is taken for con- 
ference or treatment that is not either recom- 
mended, or else directly sent the clergyman 
by a competent physician. 

Speaking for myself, hardly a day passes 
but that physicians of highest standing rec- 
ommend by ’phone or letter certain persons 
for such treatment as they believe are out- 
side of their field, but amenable to mental 
and religious treatment. Why is it that the 
critic, whether clerical or medical, overlooks 
this necessary initial diagnosis? It cannot 
be because they know such admission would 
cut the ground from under their critical 
feet, making that criticism null and void. 
The only other way possible to account for 
such gross negligence of observation is an 
almost unpardonable ignorance of the facts 
of the case. 


6 Mareh 1909 
BETTER THAN VISITATION 
Dr. Gordon asks, “What greater opportu- 


tham that open to him im his pulpit and in 
tite visitation of his parish?” It is to have 
the individual come to his pastor and un- 
burden his heart, receiving im the place of 
that heartsickness that induces sleeplessness, 
abnermal fears and at times obsession, the 
very joy of the Lord to ilumime his face, 
Strengthen his heart, make firm his step and 
ii him with moral resolution. I have been 
made the confidant of scores of cases of such 
moral Wl with 2 year, as against twenty 
years of minisiry employed im pulpit minis 
tration and pastora] visitation. during which 
time I recall few cases of such confidential 
appreach. These cases are of every walk in 
Efe, clergymen. lawyers, physicians, mer- 
ehants, clerks, tradesmen, society women. 
seheel teachers and shop girls. They cover 
comfessions of adultery, self-abuse. lying. 
theft, iil temper. business reverses, domestic 
infelieity and religious mania. These causes 
e@ malady express themselves im insomnia. 
Heurasthenia, ef different degrees. psycas- 
themia. hysteria, melancholia, hypechondria. 
mental and religious depression. moral de- 
generation, worry, shame. various phobias, 
alcoholism and ihe suicidal impulse. Often 
comes the accompanying word: “De not tell 
my pastor of these conferences. He is 2 
learned man. I admire him greaily. but he 
iS cold and unsymopaiietic. and having no 
remedy to offer he cannot be trusted with my 
secre 
;: SOME TYPICAL CASES 

Dr. Gerdom im his argument against the 
lay practice of medicime makes much of ex- 
Bert service, acquaintance with pathological 
phenomena and a high and sure scientific 
equipment. all of which observation we sec- 
ond with 2 hearty amen. But ihe confusion 
ef twe great professions, which he sees to be 
S@® unfortunate for the clergyman. does not 
essa. Nor eam we concede that this con 
fusiom is unfertunmate for the sick (“inas- 
tmaueh as failure of cure raises false expecia- 
I have now under my eare 2 


yeu er it, fer I have been io some of the 
best physicians, also in many hospitals, and 
they cured not™ I further have in mind the 
ease of a persom who has suffered from 
melancholia. and insomnia for three months, 

| theagh with the services of a trained 
wurse and three different skilled physicians 


i 


iz uphelped. while she claims that- 


i 


conferences im my study cured her 


HE 
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for we are holding her by main 
her from suicide.” Her re 
eourse granted. after gaining 
of her physician. After 2 
conference I said. “What about 
replied: “Do not speak 
I ever thought of it.” 
; eonference she told of three visits to 
peurologist at 2 celebrated medical clinic 
) which time she had 
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of psyehotherapentics, i. ¢.. mental, moral and 
religious treatment. These instances further 
show that there are cases that lie outside 
the skilled physician’s field, which he, with 
all his expert knowledge, is powerless to 
eure, and where the word of the clergyman 
avails. Even im cases of no remedy, and 
such cases are few. I recall no one who has 
eursed the church and religion nor thought 
the minister a quack, usurping functions for 
which he was unqualified. No resentment 
Was manifest even in the few instances when 
the person has been sent back to the physi- 
cian for a cure we could not impart. 

When a clergyman limits this remedial 
work to two afternoons a week, as is the 
ease in Brooklyn, no fewer pastoral calls are 
made, no less study engaged in, no poerer 
sermons preached. no other organized work 
neglected and the Sabbath congregations are 
as healthy looking as before the Emmanuel 
work was inaugurated. Perhaps best of all 
2 respectable old church building has been 
made hospitable and useful to the public two 
afternoons 2 week, which up to a year ago 
was padlocked tight. 


Three Questions 


BY REV. F. T. BOUSE 
First Church. Omaha, Neb. 


In connection with Dr. George A. Gordon's 
admirable article certain questions come to 
me. 

“1. While Dr. Gordon gladly acknowledges 
that spiritual truths are “powerful thera- 
peutie agents,” he seems to imply that no 
one has a right to use them im specific cases 
of healing except the “medical practitioner.” 
May not the spiritual teacher be more of an 
expert im administering spiritual truth as a 
therapeutic agent than the medical practi- 
tioner? 

Now that Andover has moved near to Har- 
vard Medical Scheel Congregational minis- 
ters and medical students may become 
traimed im both these directions, but we have 
had a faint suspicion that even medical stu- 
dents might be inexpert im certain higher 
therapeutic lines. Till doctors are properly 
Spiritually trained, who more than teachers 
of religion are fitted to administer spiritual 
healing? 

2. Thowgh Dr. Gordon does not affirm, 


‘we do not think he denies, that prayer may 


be a powerful therapeutic agent. If so, who 
is better prepared to administer the same 
than the “teacher and preacher of religion”? 
Certainly his course in the seminary ought 
te fit him for this function. at least as well 
as the Harvard medical course fits its candi- 
date for such highly expert service. 

3. We cannot entirely ignore the fact 
that “teachers and preachers of religion” in 
New Testament times were very active in 
applying spiritual therapeutic agencies to 
physiea!l healing. Modern medical practi- 
tieners have made splendid triumphs in many 
limes since those days: but they have not yet 
either eliminated these modes of healing nor 
have they become expert in them. Until 
they do, to what class of workers do such 
healings belong if not to the religious 
teachers? 

Dr. Gordon well intimated at our last 
National Council at Cleveland that it might 
be a matter of a hundred years before the 
problem of miracle was solved. This is prob- 
ably true; but when it is solved. it will most 
likely be along the line of elimination of 
magie and the exaltation of “the inviolable 
order™ of the processes of nature and of God. 
It is under this inviolable order that Jesus 
and his followers must have worked. It is 
under another phase of the inviolable order 
that the splendid achievements of medicine 
have been made. We need them both. It 
is the duty of spiritual leaders to reenlist 
the forces of the spiritual and psychic realm, 
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manifest in the early Christian centuries, 
and make them a great ally of modern med- 
ical practice in maintaining the health of the 
race. 

The timely warning of Dr. Gordon’s article 
is very much needed while fools are rushing 
in “where angels fear to tread.” Yet we do 
not want to frighten away the angels. There 
are some, even, who may not have been 
through training schools, who in high saint- 
hood and psychic powers have “gifts of heal- 
ing.” It may be the church has sadly neg- 
lected its function in this direction. And 
while we have sewing classes and even, basket 
ball in our parish houses it may not be out 
of place, under proper restrictions, to have 
health classes or even spiritual clinics in the 
church. 


The Average Pastor and 
Psychotherapy 


The article on the Emmanuel movement 
by Dr. Gordon (The Practice of Medicine 
by the Unfit) is a move in the right direc- 
tion. We have been having of late ico 
many Sweeping commendations of that new 
departure which need to be counterbalanced 
by presentations of the other side. But may 
I suggest that Dr. Gordon's article is so 
hostile as almost to destroy the good effect 
it might otherwise have? The article ap- 
peals particularly, as its title indicates, to 
the value and necessity of exclusive reliance 
on the expert—i.e., the regularly educated 
and disciplined physician—and denies on 
that ground all justification to cures, or 
attempts at cures, by “the unfit’—i.e., the 
Emmanuel worker. 

Now is not this an attempt to ride logical 
probability rough-shod over the truth? 
That the expert is usually right may be ad- 
mitted. but until the expert claims to be 
infallible—which is just what the scientific 
expert will never claim—the possibility of 
superior lay insight and effectiveness in 
some cases cannot be denied. 

Further, even though extreme faith in ex- 
pert authority be allowed, the matter would 
not be settled as the article in question 
urges. For what shall be said—if the ex- 
pert is always right—of the expert approval 
of the Emmanuel movement? Some physi- 
cians profoundly distrust it, it is true, but 
there are plenty of them, in just as good 
standing, who cherish for it nothing but the 
warmest approbation. In fact, that treat- 
ment is ordinarily given only to those whom 
some physician has sent. 

In truth the medical attack upon the 
movement—and the argument in the word 
“unfit” is a medical not a spiritual argu- 
ment—does not seem tenable. Medicine is. 
largely an empirical matter and empirically 
the Emmanuel movement is strong. Cures 
have been effected, health has been restored 
where physicians had admittedly and re- 
peatedly failed. Medical authorities are 
coming to recognize this. Psychotherapy is 
taking its place as a legitimate branch of 
medicine in a way very comforting to those 
who have long deplored the materialism of 
the average medical man. 

It will be well when the regular practi- 
tioner includes in his materia. medica a 
robust faith in God and man as a basic sug- 
gestive influence. Till that time comes such 
men.as Bishop Fallows and Dr. Worcester 
and others may with great advantage be 
prescribed by physicians to certain of their 
patients—precisely as midwives and mas- 
seuse, for example, are prescribed as pos- 
sessing a practical wisdom and skill for 
which the expert lacks either the time or 
the personal endowments necessary. 

But—and here I am drawing over to the 
sound *portion of Dr. Gordon’s article—in 
entering upon this valuable function of prac- 
tical specialist in certain disorders, the 
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worker along Emmanuel: lines should imme- 
diately lay aside his office of pastor of a 
particular church. The Emmanuel work as 
an integral part of the church’s activity has 
not a leg to stand on. It is not. only no 
part of the duty of a pastor as pastor; it 
will interfere unwarrantably with his proper, 
plain and pressing tasks. It is worthy but 
irrelevant! ‘The minister of a church has 
no more business to be a psychotherapeutic 
specialist at the same time than he has to 
be a traveling lecturer or an insurance 
solicitor or a school teacher. 

It may be possible or even advisable that 
an Emmanuel worker should keep his min- 
isterial standing, just as the editor of a 
religious paper or a college professor usually 
does. ‘There may even be pastors not yet 
connected with this Emmanuel type of heal- 
ing who will find themselves on studying 
into it so peculiarly fitted to do it that they 
will quite properly decide that they ought 
for the sake of the wider Kingdom of God to 
enter this rich by-path of service to man- 
kind. 

But granting all this as admissible, there 
ought to be a full and decided stop put to 
the visits of droves of curious clergymen to 
Emmanuel meetings, and above all to that 
investigating dallying attitude which many 
of our young pastors are in all good faith 
regarding as a duty laid upon them if they 
are to be “up to date” in fulfilling their 
function of pastor. 

JOHN EH. Le BosQueEt. 

Turners Falls, Mass. 


A Medical Judgment 


[Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston has been 
giving two lectures at Harvard Medical 
School on this general subject. He is one of 
the medical advisers of Drs. Worcester and 
McComb in their therapeutic work at Hm- 
manuel Church, and has stood by the move- 
ment from the start, though criticising cer- 
tain of its phases and pointing out dangers 
connected with it. With his consent, we 
take from the lectures published in the T'ran- 
script, two or three of the final paragraphs. 
—T{pITORS. ] 


Unfortunately, people often go to the 
wrong shop. A man goes to a minister when 
he ought to go to'a doctor, or he goes to a 
doctor when he ought to go to.a minister. 
He goes to college looking for help from 
teachers, when what he needs is a doctor or 
a minister, or an employer of labor. There 
are a thousand ways of getting into the 
wrong shop. Physicians are apt to say that 
the wrong way is going to the minister when 
they should have gone to the doctor. I see 
that mistake quite frequently ; I also see the 
opposite mistake. I see a variety of other 
mistakes. I see a variety of square pegs in 
round holes, people who, whether sick or 
well, have not got fitted into their environ- 
ment; and I don’t see any prospect of our 
wiping out all of these difficulties at any one 
stroke. But if we are going to ask how 
these things must be minimized, how re- 
duced to the smallest proportion, why, then, 
it seems to me that the answer is, by team 
work, by co-operation. If it is true, as I 
believe it is true, that some people need a 
teacher and some need a psychologist and 
some need the offices of an employer of labor 
and some need a physician and some need a 
social worker and some need a clergyman, 
why, then, we never shall adequately treat 
any one, never shall make sure that the 
people do not get into the wrong shop until 
we have proper team work of all those pro- 
fessions. 

The strong point about the Emmanuel 
movement in this city, it seems to me, is 
that it has attempted—more or less unsuc- 
cessfully, but still it has attempted—to get 
team work out of doctor and minister and 
social worker for the good of sick people. 
If it is likely that people are getting into 
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the wrong shop, isn’t the obvious remedy to 
get the shops close together, to put. them so 
that the door of one shop opens close to the 
door of the next, so that people can be easily 
treated in co-operation by a number of per- 
sons? That is what we do in any great 
hospital where we have a number of depart- 
ments. 

No one owns a patient. Sometimes peo- 
ple speak as if a patient could be owned. 
The patient is owned by his ideals and his 
duty, and by no human being; and he is 
best served, as it seems to me, by co-opera- 
tion of the sort which the Emmanuel move- 
ment has tried to start. 

We are dealing with a world-force, with 
something which isfar wider and deeper and 
more important than medicine or health, 
which is exercised everywhere, at all times, 
by all people, which no human being knows 
enough about, which no human being knows 
as much about as he wishes to know, which 
no human being is competent to practice 
without help from other experts in other 
fields, that no one wants to own, that no 
one can entirely master. If this is so, isn’t 
it obvious that any of us working in any one 
field ought to have a great deal of charity, 
a great deal of faith in those who are work- 
ing in other fields? 


The Professor’s Chair 


BY HENBY CHURCHILL KING 
President Oberlin College 


367. The Seventh-day Christians contend 
very strenuously that all Christians who keep 
the first day of the week are violating one of 
God’s fundamental laws. Was the observa- 
tion begun, as they claim, as a compromise 
with heathenism? What is the answer to 
this argument?—w. A. B. (Massachusetts.) 


1. One finds it difficult to feel the neces- 
sity of even trying to respond to the argu- 
ments of the Seventh-day Christians, for 
they rest upon a basis of such narrow lit- 
eralism. But I suppose it is to be said, in 
the first place, that the Old Testament leg- 
islation is not necessarily binding on Chris- 
tians, in any case. If we believe in a pro- 
gressive jrevelation, we believe that all its 
earlier stages, and thus the whole Old Testa- 
ment, must be judged by the culminating 


revelation in Christ; and we are free to ask, . 


even with reference to the Sabbath, what 
Christ’s point of view would be. 

2. The uselessness, if not the absurdity, 
of making much of the difference between 
the seventh and first day is to be seen from 
the fact that this division into the days of 
the week is, of course, an entirely arbitrary 
division, and that in going around the world 
one would find that he had lost or gained a 
day, and so find the whole question settled 
for him. 

38. The spirit of the commandment is evi- 
dently the religious observation of a seventh 
day. é 
4. It might also well be asked whether 
the day which celebrates the culmination of 
the grace of God in the resurrection of 
Christ is less sacred than the day which 
celebrated God’s creative power. 

5. All this independent of the historical 
way in which the change to the observance 
of Sunday came about. The beginnings of 
that change seem to have already come in 
the New Testament; at least, in the language 
of Weizsiicker, it is probable “that in the 
post-apostolic ordinance we have a contin- 
uation of apostolic custom,” and the change 
to Sunday, all things considered, seems very 
natural. It is possible that analogies of the 
surrounding life may have influenced the 
weekly, instead of the annual, celebration of 
the resurrection of Christ; but there is no 
occasion to regard the observance of Sunday 
as a compromise with heathenism. See the 
articles on Lord’s Day in the Bible diction- 
aries. 


‘and his children. 


368. Your recent explanations respecting 
sin and pain I think are as satisfactory as 
have ever been given. 


seeming, 
greatly vitiate your argument. 

First, respecting suffering in this life as 
necessary for the development of character, 
and therefore ordained of God for that pur- 
pose. While we know the first to be true, as 
to the second, I ask why, then, is the ma- 
jority of our race allowed to die in infancy ; 
and what becomes of them? Is heaven 
clogged with undeveloped character? Upon 
the supposition that they developed there 


without previous earthly suffering, why can- 


not we? 
Second, you seem to hold that when we 
are fully developed and are “made perfect 


through suffering” as God is perfect, we 


must also suffer as he does, and why not 
logically? Then how about not only “no 
more death,’ but “no more sorrow, pain or 
tears”? We read quite a deal about singing 
in the future state, but no intimation of suf- 
fering.—c. E. (Massachusetts.) 


1. As to the first question, we must of 
course say that we do not, and probably 
cannot, certainly know; we can only form 
the best hypothesis we can. The laws of the 
present world being what they are, the nat- 
ural causes for so many dying in infancy 
are clear enough. Beyond that, as to the 
ultimate reason, we can see pretty clearly 
that, if there is a future life at all, it was 
deemed wise that there should be different 
stages in the preparation of a race that was 
to come to character. 
is found in the earthly life; but the end 
sought, by this division into stages of life 
may be reached by the fact that many come 
to character in the experience of the earthly 
life, even if all do not. I suppose we must 
clearly recognize that there will be unde- 
veloped character in heaven, on the part of 
those who have died in infancy; but I 
should not for an instant think, myself, of 
heaven being “clogged with undeveloped 
character,” though Bickersteth thought that 
infants might remain infants forever. It 
seems far more reasonable to me to believe 
that they develop there, because they are 
able to profit, in a kind of vicarious way, 
by the earthly experience of those with whom 
they associate. There would still be for 
them choices to be made, and very likely an 
element of struggle; but in order that such 
undeveloped personalities might develop into 
full character, there would seem to need to 
be, in their personal environment, at least 
a large element of those whose character had 
already developed in a previous stage. 

2. As to the second question, I am afraid 
I can do nothing better than to ask my 
inquirer to run over once again that part 
of the previous discussion which came under 
the heading “the suffering that pays.” I 
have tried to bring together there, and in 
the remaining part of the discussion, the 
considerations which seem to me to make it 
impossible to separate the highest joy from 
an element of suffering, so long as there are 
others who still are not what they ought to 
be. To shut one out from that experience 
would be to shut one out from the full 
sharing in the life of God. That certainly 
could not bring greater joy, but less joy. 
If God and good are finally completely tri- 
umphant in the conquest of evil, even this 
element of suffering also, of course, would 
finally cease. In other words, we seem to 
be shut up either to denying to God and to 
men what is necessary to their highest char- 
acter, and even their highest joy, or to ad- 
mitting that as long as there are still needy 
souls in the universe, there must be an ele- 
ment of suffering in the experience of God 
Pain and suffering of 
every kind, not necessarily involved in love 
are set aside, we may believe, in the heay- 
enly life. 7 
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But you say nothing . 
respecting two points which trouble me as_ 
to my perhaps crude mind, to, 
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The idea of representative government is 
not indigenous in Turkish soil. In general 
Orientals think of government, whether 
human or divine, as centering in an arbitrary 
sovereign, possessed of great power, wealth 
and wisdom, capable of lightning-like action, 
but, if a ruler of the right sort, frequently 
scattering favors with a lavish and undis- 
criminating hand. For a good while, how- 
ever, other ideas have been filtering into 
Turkey, preparing a majority of the people 
to demand a change. Among the scenes that 
attended the election of members of Parlia- 
ment a few weeks ago were huge processions, 
bearing the voting urn in triumph at their 
head, while camels and automobiles assisted 
in escorting the following crowds. These 
emblems of the East and the West, the past 
and the future, typify the transformation 
through which Turkey is now struggling to 
pass. . 

Without waiting for the assembling of 
Parliament the officers of the new régime 
made it one of the first items of business to 
erush the power of the Kurdish chief, Ibra- 
him Pasha. He was the most prominent-of 
the feudal lords whose sway has by no means 
disappeared from the Ottoman provinces. 
He was said to muster twenty to twenty-five 
thousand well-armed and mounted men. He 
‘ruled his followers with a rod of iron, but 
ruled them well, on the whole, and among 
his mountain fastnesses near Diarbekir was 
to all intents and purposes independent of 
the Constantinople administration. 

He was so well informed on European 
politics that British consuls rather dreaded 
his keen questions, but when Miss Shattuck 
of Ourfa sought the presence of the rebel 
chieftain to ask protection for poor villagers 
in whom she was interested, he not only 
granted her request, but presented her with 
a fine Arab horse as a testimonial of his 
respeet for the daring missionary lady. The 
army sent against Ibrahim Pasha in the fall 
reported that he was dead, his headquarters 
plundered and his followers scattered. It 
remains to be seen whether his clan of wild 
Kurds can be brought to render to a blood- 
less constitution and a far-away parliament 
the allegiance they rendered so readily to 
their chief. 

Missionaries of experience tell how some 
years ago some of them were conversing with 
a company of Turkish officials and, the con- 
versation turning to America, some one asked 
what was the capital of the United States. 
A colonel present answered before an Amer- 
ican had time to do so, and said, “I know; 
it is Switzerland!” Such a blunder would 
be impossible now, for education has been 
making comparatively rapid progress, and a 
large number of young men, especially army 
men, are really educated. The governors of 
several neighboring cities were gathered here 
once upon official business, and four or five 
of them called together upon the writer in 
the house where these lines are written. 
They were all young, and mention was made 
of the fact that they were all educated in 
the schools before beginning public service. 
“Yes,” said one of them, “we are all edu- 
cated men, We had in our circle one gov- 
ernor who had never seen a school, but— 
praise the Lord for the wisdom of all his 
ways—that man is dead!” 

Turks have always been reckoned past 
masters in the art of diplomacy, and they 
deserve their reputation. It is partly due to 
their real politeness, to their respect for and 
desire to please the friend with whom they 
happen to be dealing. Besides this they are 
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not hampered by too many scruples as to 
telling the truth. Their natural impulse is 
to say the thing that they think will please 
the person with whom they are speaking. 
And if there is a point’ to be gained by 
falsehood and a person does not take ad- 
vantage of it, he seems to them not quite 
bright. A few years ago a young Moham- 
medan entered one of the missionary col- 
leges and was for some months a quiet, dili- 
gent student. Suddenly one day he went 
raving insane. There was nothing to do 
but for the acting president of the institution 
to go to the governor of the city, state the 
facts, and ask for official escort for the poor 
fellow that he might reach his home safely. 
The governor, who had not known of the 
young man’s presence, courteously gave the 
assistance needed, and in the care of an 
employee of the college and a mounted police- 
man the student was returned to his home. 

But the party was observed all along the 
five days’ journey; and soon a telegram of 
inquiry came rattling along to the governor : 
“What is going on in that American school? 
Are you keeping due watch of it? How 
many Mohammedan students are studying 
there?” The governor is reported to have 
replied: “I know all about that school. I 
am there every day, and there are no Mo- 
hammedan students. The young man in 
question was not a student at all, but came 
for medical treatment, and, his case being 
found hopeless, he returned home.” There 
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Turkey and Representative Institutions 


By Rev. George E. White, Marsovan 


was nothing more to be said, and the matter 
was finished ! 

On Thursday noon, Dee. 17, at the hour 
when Parliament was formally opened at the 
capital, great processions were organized in 
the previncial cities, with the commendable 
aim of confirming public opinion in favor of 
the Parliamentary régime. The exercises of 
Anatolia College were suspended, and teach- 
ers and students joined with citizens and 
representatives of other institutions in a 
monster demonstration and parade. Speeches 
and prayers were delivered in the open space 
before the government building, punctuated 
with 101 rockets, and cheered by the enthu- 
siastic crowd. Bands played, banners waved, 
schoolboys sang, and a large sheep gaily 
adorned with pigments was sacrificed and its 
flesh distributed to the poor. The proces- 
sion visited the principal points of public 
importance in the city, and felicitations and 
good wishes were exchanged. 

When the procession paused at the decor- 
ated gate of the mission compound, President 
Tracy made a brief speech that won all 
hearts, to which a cordial response was made 
by the governor, and then a representative 
of one of the fresh crop of newspapers gave 
public thanks for the work of American mis- 
sionaries in this country as educating the 
people and preparing the way for represen- 
tative institutions. The tribute was remark- 
able as being delivered by a Mohammedan, 
an ardent supporter of the new régime. 


Procession in Marsovan on the opening of rarliament. Troops are passing houses of Anatolia college professors. 
Banner in front says: ‘“‘ Long live the constitution, freedom, justice, equality, native land.” 
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The New England Congress 


Second Renewal of Fellowship at Manchester, N. H. ; 


Describing the first meeting of this body 
at Worcester last year, The Congregational- 
ist predicted: ‘There will be other and per- 
haps more noteworthy sessions of the New 
England Congregational Congress, but none 
will have quite the charm, the spontaneity 
and the fervor of the first.” So far as the 
meeting at Manchester, N. H., Feb. 23, 24, 
is concerned the prophecy must be admitted 
as strictly accurate. While the gathering 
was earnest, even to the point of pessimism, 
it possessed neither the charm nor the spon- 
taneity of a year ago. To be sure there were 
many extenuating circumstances. Conflicting 
events of rival interest were taking place in 
the various states, the “Together” Campaign, 
the Chapman meetings and the like. Man- 
chester people themselves were far more ab- 
sorbed by the debate waging in the state 
legislature over the possible transfer of the 
capital from Concord. 

But the falling-off in attendance was not 
the only defect. The program did not offer 
either the vital problems or the vital interest 
of the Worcester session. Almost without 
exception the addresses were characterized 
by careful preparation and helpfulness. But 
they were not, on the whole, of the definitely 
practical sort. Accordingly the open forums, 
so important and generally participated in 
last year, suffered thereby. Yet, when all 
is said and done, the loyal four hundred who 
spent those two days of last week in debate 
and conference could not fail to gain a good 
measure of profit. 

Under lowering skies, the first arrivals 
gathered, Tuesday forenoon, in the roomy 
First Church to be welcomed and to organ- 
ize. Last year the local greeting was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Thomas Chalmers, represent- 
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ing his brother Andrew, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, absent because of family 
illness; oddly enough the same task again 
fell to him, this time in behalf of his own 
hospitable church. The business organiza- 
tion was completed with dispatch, and these 
officers were chosen: president, Hon. F. H. 
Jackson, ex-lieutenant-governor of Rhode 
Island; vice-presidents, Judge David Cross 
of New Hampshire, Dartmouth’s second old- 
est graduate, Hon. A. W. Butler of Maine, 
Rey. J. E. McConnell, D.D., of Rhode 
Island, Rey. C. H. Merrill, D.D., of Ver- 
mont, Rev. W. S. Beard of Connecticut, 
MW. H. Merriam, Hsq., of Massachusetts; 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Condon of New Hamp- 
shire; assistant secretary, Rey. C. E. White 
of New MHampshire;° treasurer, Samuel 
Usher, Hsq., of Massachusetts. A feature 
of the brief session was this telegram, pre- 
pared by Sec. H. S. Conant of Boston and 
unanimously indorsed by the assembly : 


“Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, Charles M. 
Alexander and Associates, Springfield, 
Mass. : 


“The Congress of Congregational churches 
of New Hngland extend greetings and thanks 
for your great work in Boston and deep in- 
terest and prayers for a Springfield victory.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


The first event on the formal afternoon 
program was a Foreword from the New Eng- 
land Commission, presented by its chairman, 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Boston. Four times 
the commissioners have assembled for private 
conference, and they have been represented 
at all the state conferences and not a few 
local associations. Dr. Conrad sketched 
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briefly the general influence of the congress, 
the development of the advisory committee, 
with its actual application of supervision, 
being a noteworthy result. 

Rey. M. L. Burton, Ph. D., the able young 
pastor from Brooklyn’s Church of the Pil- 
grims, followed with a splendid address on 
The Congregational Way. After taking an 
inventory of our heritage in its freedom and 
fellowship, he found the chief fact of Amer- 
ican Congregationalism in a polity that de- 
velops essentially Christian character. Our 
problem as a denomination centers about the 
question of growth, which at present does 
not betoken a healthy organism. We must 
adapt ourselves to changed environment, both 
material and intellectual. Doctrinal differ- 
ences, the problem of waste and duplication 
and “the slavery of our freedom” must be 
faced. Our pressing duty is to recognize the 
modern drift toward co-operation. Dr. Bur- 
ton closed with an admirable appeal for re- 
consecrated service. 


OUR VITAL HOME MISSIONS 


The closing topic of the afternoon had 
been divided between two speakers, repre- 
senting the clerical and lay viewpoints. Rey. 
H. H. Kelsey of Hartford, Ct., in the ab- 
sence of Dr. R. H. Potter, and Hon. Fred- 
erick Fosdick, ex-mayor of Witchburg, Mass., 
introduced the theme, New England Home 
Missions Vitally Important to Denomina- 
tional Life and Growth. Presenting Dr, 
Potter’s abstract and amplifying with his 
own ideas, Mr. Kelsey described the peculiar 
field and opportunity of New England home 
missions. Especially important divisions ‘of 
the work are the country church, the grow- 
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ing towns and the immigrant peoples. For 
the latter problem our history and tradition 
particularly fit us. Mr. Kelsey noted the 
decrease in home mission benevolences de- 
Spite increased membership, and added some 
illustrative statistics. 

With words both witty and wise, Mr. Fos- 
dick applied his layman’s eye to the subject. 
He felt that with us denominational growth 
‘meant, not that of sect, but of service. The 
puzzling difficulty in the immigrant problem 
is not so much the arrival of these foreigners 
but their care and nurture. Changes in 
rural population have brought an element 
which seldom supports the churches or the 
‘moral interests of the community. He saw 
a need for greater self-denial, from both the 
clergy and the laity, in order to even up the 
power of Christian churches. 


FIRST OPEN FORUM 


The open forum revealed some interesting 
‘local conditions. Rev. C. F. Stimson of 
Waterville, Me., described in brief, incisive 
-sentences how he is meeting a hard, double 
problem. A Connecticut delegate added some 
-similar testimony to some rural problems in 
his vicinity. Commenting on the limited re- 
sources of foreign families, Rev. D. C. Reid 
-of Stockbridge, Mass., portrayed some start- 
‘ling domestic conditions among these toilers. 


A lack of proper home life affects both the- 


physical and the moral welfare of the young 
-in the immigrant families. Equally interest- 
‘ing was the sympathetic view of Rev. EH. I. 
Lindh of Pawtucket, R. I., himself born of 
-foreign parentage. He urged greater dis- 
-erimination and sympathy in our persenal 
relations with the foreigners; the native 
attitude, vastly important as it is, should be 
~not patronage, but comradeship. 

Sec. E. T. Root of the Massachusetts and 
‘Rhode Island Federation of Churches em- 
phasized the value of interdenominational 
-effort in local, state and national organiza- 
rtions. In sympathetic succession was Dr. 
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Asher Anderson’s plea for “the common 
light.” Coming back to rural conditions, 
Sec. H. S. Conant of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association saw a remedial fea- 
ture in Bible teaching missioners among the 
New Hngland hill towns. This might pro- 
mote, he thought, the common welfare of 
pastorless churches and churchless pastors. 
After Rev. J. E. Enman of Warner, N. H., 
had given an interesting comparison of his 
experiences with parishes of foreign and 
pative constituencies, Mr. Samuel Usher 
rleaded the cause of common sense; he de- 
plored the organization of weak churches, 
declaring that home missionary funds were 
only “helping a number of churches to mark 
time.” A wiser application of resources is 
needed. From historic old Plymouth came 
Mr. McLean, ex-minister and present busi- 
ness man, to describe foreign ways in the 
Pilgrim home. He considered the root of 
the immigrant problem social rather than 
economic; the foreigners are usually without 
uplifting influences. Secretary Kneeland of 
the Sabbath Protective League blamed ‘de- 
generate Yankees” for some prevailing con- 
ditions. 
OUR TASKS 


The three addresses of Tuesday evening 
were quite distinct in matter and individual 
in quality, though all keyed to the same note, 
“Our Tasks.” To Dr. G. S. Rollins of 
Springfield, Mass., fell the topic, Revitaliz- 
ing the Church. He spoke earnestly and 
forcefully, his main contention being that 
the church must be connected again with 
the original source of her power, the Holy 
Spirit. This is what Congregationalists need 
more than machinery and methods. The 
praying church is the church of power; but 
at present lethargy, faint convictions of 
truth, the lure of the world, are too marked. 
Congregationalists especially need to guard 
against over-emphasis of the intellectual ele- 
ments. The key to the situation is with the 
ministry. “Preach the great themes of re- 
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demption. Preach the gospel ideas in mod- 
ern speech. The gospel will fit any age. 
Bring men face to face with God. Preach 
his love and mercy. Preach the consequences 
of sin. Preach accountability to God. 
Preach eternal life in Christ,” 


Another but by no means contrary domain 
of the church’s life was ably sketched by 
Dr. Daniel Evans of Cambridge, whose 
theme was the Christianizing of the Com- 
munity. Putting spiritual conversion as the 
first essential, he would have that followed 
by social conversion that would lead a man 
to share the ruling idea of Jesus, who wanted 
to have the civilization of heaven become a 
fact and a force in the lives of men on the 
earth. We must have a social survey of 
each community and then strive to secure 
more favorable conditions for child life, a 
greater equalization of social conditions and 
privileges, and the dominance of the fra- 
ternal spirit in industry. Honest and noble 
men are to be found both among working 
men and employers; but the classes to which 
they belong need to learn that character is 
more important than wages or profit, and 
brotherhood more valuable than an indus- 
trial victory. The church must also Chris- 
tianize the political life of the country. In 
order to accomplish all these ends, Protes- 
tants must come closer to one another and 
Protestants and Catholics have a_ better 
understanding. “If there were more Chris- 
tianity there would be fewer churches, and 
the fewer churches would have more power.” 


A layman, Judge Edgar M. Warren of 
Putnam, Ct., a man of striking countenance 
and sweet, genial spirit, read a paper on the 
Habit of Prayer, Private, Family and Pub- 
lic. It breathed a spirit of devotion, and yet 
it was so quaint, sensible and human that 
it formed an excellent climax for the even- 
ing. Judge Warren can give many ministers 
points on the literature of prayer, and his 
concrete suggestions of books and methods 
was one of the most helpful elements in his 
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paper; while the fact that he was drawing 
from his own experience gave it the desirable 
note of sincerity. 


A CONFERENCE ON ADMINISTRATION 


In the pouring rain of Wednesday morn- 
ing the delegates scurried to the auditorium 
beneath dripping umbrellas. The addresses 
of the session were all concerned with 
church administration in one form or an- 
other. Its first aspect, that of the local 
church, was well handled by Dr. A. A. Berle 
of Boston. He laid profound emphasis upon 
the spiritual interest of the church, which, 
he felt, had first to be considered by every 
minister. A demonstration of this factor’s 
success is the church’s best proof of its work 
to the community. Spiritual intensity, 
wherein it develops administrative skill and 
reveals new sources of power, is a solvent of 
many problems. In the organization of its 
resources, the church should not hesitate to 
use all collateral agencies, public libraries, 
associated charities, etc. The parish field 
should be analyzed that the application of 
effort may be efficient and productive. Not- 
ing the reaction of local upon national ad- 
ministration, Dr. Berle declared that the 
multiplied machinery of our societies is dis- 
rupting our benevolences, and attacked the 
Apportionment Plan as tending to their con- 
tinued separation. 

Judge Alfred Coit followed with a simple 
and practical talk on Administration of the 
Collective Church. Characterizing Congrega- 
tionalism as ‘democracy run mad,” he. felt 
that we were missing the “together” spirit 
of the times. Pleading for a cessation of 
the “harping upon local autonomy,” he 
argued that it is admittedly fundamental 
and needs no reiteration. Such forces as 
the “Together” Campaign, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, and so on, are stead- 
ily working for unification, as are our local 
methods of incorporation and apportion- 
ment, Judge Coit earnestly advocated longer 
terms for our delegates and important com- 
mittees. 

Coming to details of administration, the 
assembly heard Rey..H. A. Blake of Stafford 
Springs, Ct., estimate The Advisory Com- 
mittee, ‘the connecting link of efficiency be- 
tween the Congregational group and its local 
conditions.” In its application of the Ap- 
portionment Plan, its transfusion of confer- 
ence fellowship, its support of the individual 
minister, its opportunity for evangelism, the 
local advisory committee is becoming and 
will increasingly attain great influence. The 
Apportionment Plan also shared the hour, 
explained by its hardworking supervisor, 
Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven, Ct. He 
feels that it has unified the benevolent socie- 
ties as nothing else ever has done. BHven 
more gratifying is the substantial success in- 
dicated by increased gifts for all seven socie- 
ties, despite the panic of 1908. 


THE SECOND FORUM 


Rev. J. A. Solandt of Rutland, Mass., 
took advantage of the open discussion to in- 
terpose the brighter side into a session alter- 
nately oppressed by the splash of the rain 
and certain rather pessimistic utterances. 
Speaking on Congregationalism as a world 
power, he discussed its leavening power upon 
community life, then upon the wide circles 
of ecclesiastical bodies. Mr. H. M. Furness 
of Belfast, Me., followed with an enthusias- 
tic appeal for our boys, seeing in their nur- 
ture a remedy for lay inactivity. The re- 
mainder of the session was then devoted to 
business matters. Several of the resolutions 
offered were subjected to sharp criticism, 
particularly the one introduced by Dr. Berle 
concerning multiplied office-holding. That 
resolution, with some modification, was after- 
ward passed, however. 


THE QUIET AFTERNOON 


Beginning with Professor Nash’s quietly 
genial message from the Pacific and contin- 
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ued through the Brotherhood talks, the de- 
votional addresses, to the reverent com- 
munion service, Wednesday afternoon, fur- 
nished the spiritual inspiration of the Con- 
gress. The session presented a varied group 
of speakers, the active pastor, the seminary 
instructor and the earnest layman. And 
their messages from divers viewpoints were 
collectively an appeal for reconsecration. 

Prof. C. S. Nash of Pacific Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal., but now temporarily instruct- 
ing Yale Divinity students, brought greetings 
from the Pacific Coast Congress. After con- 
trasting the geographical content of the two 
bodies, he turned to common needs and op- 
portunities. Changes in polity are needed, 
likewise a national spirit of unity, to the 
end that an earnest consultation may secure 
the benefits of all our forces. 

Mr. Victor J. Loring of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts Brotherhood, intro- 
duced the next theme of the series, The 
Brotherhood. Outlining its object and the 
relation of the local group to the church, the 
state organization to the conference and the 
natienal to the National Council, he defined 
the movement as a common service of men, 
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both laity and clergy. He foresaw in its 
mighty sweep an interpretation of ‘the great 
problem, man’s relation to man. Analyzing 
its local possibilities, Rev. J. T. Stocking of 
Newtonville, Mass.. designated the Brother- 
hood as the most promising work in the 
church today. It has a double opportunity, 
to bring church influences to bear upon men, 
and even more valuable, for men to influ- 
ence the church, so long suffering from lack 
of male dominance. He testified to his un- 
swerving faith in the men. 

Following close upon The Brotherhood 
came the strictly devotional hour. Such ad- 
dresses as President Beach’s on The Su- 
preme Source of Power and Rey. Ernest 
Guthrie’s on The Personal Religious Life are 
alike difficult to report and difficult to for- 
get. They were the kind that are followed 
by the rustle of turning ‘‘new leaves,” that 
persuade men to a firmer grip on principle. 
President Beach, though characteristically 
seeing the bright side, beheld also in our 
religious life two disturbing elements: the 
disposition to theorize and an attitude of 
inactivity. To dispel these speculative va- 
pors and the inertia, he offered the convic- 
tion of Bible truths, a life guided by them, 
and- above all the splendid source of prayer. 
In the same reverent vein that earnest young 
new-comer to Burlington, Vt., Rev. Ernest 
Guthrie, gave his conception of The Personal 
Religious Life. Its secret lay,'he declared, 
in a personal fellowship with the Christ, 
best expressed in some forms of interior de- 
votion. But the growth of character needed 
also the work and the fight of the living 
world. A noteworthy stress upon personal 
obligation closed his appeal. The commun- 
ion service, administered by Rev. W. A. 
3acon of Littleton, N. H., and Rev. H. G. 
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Mank of Lawrence, Mass., assisted by eight 
deacons, made an uplifting conclusion to the 
afternoon. 


THE STRENUOUS EVENING 


Those delegates who were obliged to re- 
turn home on Wednesday deserve unlimited 
sympathy. For those who were privileged 
to remain surely followed the meeting to its 
crest of inspiration. To measure up to a 
theme like Applied Power demands equally 
the application of power and the power of 
application. When Sec. J. Campbell White 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement came 
all the way from Alabama and Sec. Fred B. 
Smith of the International Y. M. C. A. cross 
country from Iowa, they were satisfied with 
no half-way measures. And though it was 
disappointing not to have Prof. Amos R. 
Wells conduct the “Moments on the Mount,” 
advertised to close the Congress, the earlier 
addresses, as President Jackson finely ex- 
pressed it, “had already placed us there.” 

Mr. White did not mince matters in relat- 
ing Laymen and the Kingdom of God. He 
considered them the greatest undiscovered 
asset of the church, and that we were not 
asking enough from them. Cleverly and 
forcefully he described the great task await- 
ing the Christian church in the uplift of the 
world. With his usual telling figures and 
his ready fund of illustration, he pressed 
home his message of personal duty. Fred 
B. Smith, ‘a Congregationalist which ever 
way you look at him,” launched upon the 
unsuspecting body a startling array of 
wholesome truths. He believes that a great 
crisis is now on between men and the Chris- 
tian church. An irreligious attitude per- 
vades the ranks of the educated, the toilers 
and business men alike. Seeking a reason, 
he laid bare the undermined authority of 
the Bible, a spirit of irreverence, a dulled 
evangelism, when 1,400 Congregational 
churches pass five years with no accessions. 
His remedy is a heroic message, backed by 
an earnestness that is also intelligent. Sey- 
eral prayers, warm and spontaneous, the 
benediction, and the second New Pngland 
Congress had come to a subdued but inspired 
end. 

Owing to the National Council meeting to 
be held in Boston next year, probably in 
conjunction with the several societies, the 


‘New HEngland Congress will be omitted for 


1910. The new Commission, chosen thus for 
two years, is composed: Maine, Rev. R. T. 
Hack, Gorham, and Prof. M. C. Fernald of 
the University of Maine, Orono; New Hamp- 
shire,’ Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Man- 
chester and H. S. Boyer, Somersworth ; 
Vermont, Rev. G. S. Mills, Bennington, and 
W. J. Van Patten, Burlington; Massachu- 
setts, Rev. W. A. Dietrich, Peabody, and 
C. H. Rutan, Brookline; Rhode Island, Rey. 
E. I. Lindh, Pawtucket, and F. H. Fuller, 
Providence: Connecticut, Rev. H. H. Kel- 
sey, Hartford, and Judge Alfred Coit, New 
London. The new Commissioners held a 
short conference at the close of the Congress 
and elected officers: Rey. H. H. Kelsey as 
chairman, Rev. W. A. Dietrich, secretary, 
and ©. H. Rutan, treasurer. Before ad- 
journment the body expressed its hearty ap- 
preciation of the untiring service of the re- 
tiring officers, Chairman Dr. A. Z. Conrad 
and Treasurer Samuel Usher, both of Boston. 
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The Lion Name 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


“I_ know a thing you’re ’fraid of, so there! 
so there! so there!” taunted Rebecca, teas- 
ingly. 

Her sweet little voice sounded like some- 
body else’s voice in that shrill, high key. 
Richard was not ‘used to this kind of a 
Rebecca; he regarded her in grieved aston- 
ishment. Besides, she was not saying sense 
—where was that thing she knew he was 
afraid of? Just let her show it! 

“T heard someb’dy call you a name,” per- 
sisted the new Rebecca. “A chicken-name, 
so there!” 

Richard’s small, dingy fists drew together 
fiercely. His eyes seemed to shed little 
sparks of wrath. But Rebecca was a girl. 
He kept saying it over to himself, to keep 
him polite. You couldn’t be impolite to a 
girl. 

Richard did not know what a chicken- 
name was, but it sounded like something 
bad. If a boy had said anything like that— 

“There’s only one thing I’m afraid of,” 
Richard said, in a slow, scornful voice—he 
had to speak slowly to keep polite. “An’ 
that’s of getting angry with a girl.” 

The new Rebecca’s face was different, too. 
It was full of wicked glee. If it had not 
been for the old Rebecca’s blue rompers and 
little strapped sandals being there, Richard 
would haye been tempted to think somebody 
that wasn’t a Rebecca at all had come 
through the “subway” in the hedge. The 
new Rebecca suddenly caught off a white 
bandage from her arm and revealed a long, 
jagged scratch. She squeezed it carefully 
and brought out a little spatter of red drops, 
then waving it like a red flag she danced 
before Richard. . 

“You're ’fraid o’ that! You’re ‘fraid 0’ 
that! You’re a Chicken Richard!” 

Oh—that. Richard had forgotten that. 
At sight of the little scarlet spatter his face 
turned slowly white; he felt the old dizzi- 
ness coming over him. WHe shut his eyes 
quickly. Rebecca was right. Without a 
word he turned and hurried into the house. 
Somebody seemed to be shouting a terrible, 
shameful chicken-name after him, but what 
eould Richard answer? New Rebecca or 
old Rebecea—boy or girl—there was nothing 
to answer, nothing at all. 

That evening Richard appealed to Uncle 
Stewart for information on the matter that 
rankled still in his sore soul. He was de- 
termined to find out the worst. 

“Was there ever—did you ever hear of a 
—a Chicken Richard, Uncle Stewart?’ he 
asked privately. He did not ask until Aunt 
Mary got to a very loud place on the piano, 
for he did not want Aunt Mary to hear. 

“Wh? What kind of a Richard was that?” 
Uncle Stewart’s kind face came out from 
behind his newspaper, a puzzled look on it. 

“A chicken kind,” Richard repeated softly. 
Uncle Stewart did not smile, but sat in 
thoughtful silence for a minute. He was 
used to answering strange little questions 


for this kind of a Richard who was waiting 


here beside him. He could almost always 
find the answer in the back of the Book of 
Queer Questions.- But sometimes it took 
time. 

“T.et’s see, there was a Richard once who 
was called Richard the Lion-hearted; you 
don’t think you mean him, do you?” 

Richard winced sorely. How he wished 
he did mean that kind! A lion-name would 
not hurt. 

“Was there ever one that was named 
‘Richard the—the Chicken-hearted’?” he fal- 
tered. 
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And then in spite of himself Uncle Stew- 
art laughed. 

“T never heard of him, but there might 
have been one—a Richard that was afraid 
of things,” Uncle Stewart reflected. 

“Yes, I know—a scared one. That's the 
kind I meant,” Richard nodded slowly. 
“That’s all—I’m very much obliged.” 

And he went back to his dominoes and 
set them up again in a close row so that 
when one tumbled they would all go down. 
But now they all seemed to be Scared 
Richards, hiding their faces from a spatter 
of little red drops of blood. He put them 
hastily away. 

Aunt Mary was playing something that 
sounded teasing and loud and seemed to be 
erying, “So there! so there! so there!” 

“T guess I better go to bed now,” Richard 
said. Up in his bed, after the light was out, 
he wished he was back downstairs playing 
with the dominoes. There seemed to be two 
Richards there in the dark little place—the 
lion kind and the chicken kind—and the 
chicken kind was in the bed. Richard 
seemed to hear the other one opening the 
window to climb out. ‘“Good-by,” he seemed 
to be saying to the Richard in bed. 

When he went to sleep it was to dream of 
growing old, still a chicken kind. He 
thought he went along the street leaning on 
a cane, with white-hair lying on his shoul- 
ders, like old Grandpa Thomas on the next 
block. He thought he suddenly turned and 
ran, stumbling along on trembling old legs, 
because of a spatter of red on the pavement. 
And folks called after him: ‘There goes 
Richard the Chicken-hearted! Richard the 
Chicken-hearted!”” He woke up afraid of 
a new thing—of growing old. 

A day or two later, as Richard was com- 
ing home alone from school, he heard a little 
moan that appeared to spring out of the 
ground at his feet. It was a very little 
moan, with a long, faint baby-quiver at the 
end. 

The street Richard was on was the short- 
eut street from school. It was set but 
thinly with houses—small, desolate shanties 
that toed the sidewalk or straggled away 
from it untidily, as the fancy took them. 
No one ever seemed to be living on it, and 
Richard did not wonder. His name for it 
was Awful Street, and he was rarely in a 
hurry enough to come home this way. Here 
suddenly, at his feet, rose a little awful 
groan. 

In the doorway of the nearest house a 
tiny child lay, staring dully at a little wid- 
ening red pool beside him; at intervals he 
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uttered the pitiful, quavery groan. Richard 
gave a single look and began to run. His 
heart beat in leaps, faster than his feet 
could move; he shut his eyes and ran 
blindly. To get away farther, farther, was 
all he thought of at first. Until—suddenly 
he stopped short. He had remembered the 
two kinds of Richards. The lion kind 
seemed to have caught up with him and to 
be holding his arm. 

“Stop! Stop! Come back to that poor 
little child !”—and Richard went. 

The little creature had cut his wrist on a 
broken bottle and his dingy clothes were 
wet with blood. It came in bright red 
spurts that Richard -could hardly bear to 
look at. But he must—oh, he must! There 
was no one in sight to help him; most of 
the grown-up people on Awful Street worked 
in a great factory, and the older children 
that might have had charge of this mite had 
deserted it. 

First, to stop those dreadful red spurts. 
Richard’s wits worked quickly, even while 
his heart pounded on. If he were to pinch 
his fingers tight over the baby’s wrist, oh, 
very tight indeed— 

“Do it! Hurry—hurry!” the Lion Richb- 
ard cried, and the voice came from Richard’s 
own white lips! 

He sat down beside the baby and pinched 
very tight indeed. The red spurts gradually 
stopped, but he did not dare to take away 
his fingers. 

Some one must come! He looked up and 
down the deserted street. If he had thought 
to scream for help his voice would scarcely 
have risen above a whisper; he was using 
all his strength to keep his shaking fingers 
on that little wounded wrist. 

“Tf I could just get him out to the corner,” 
Richard thought, ‘“‘there’d be plenty o’ folks 
out there.” 

On Market Street there were always peo- 
ple. He looked down at the baby who was 
in a queer little doze, it seemed, now. 
Richard did not quite understand the doze, 
but it frightened him. He caught up the 
little figure in his free arm and staggered to 
his feet with it, still pinching hard. He 
never knew just how he got to the corner. 
The whole world seemed to be red witb 
blood ; the lamp-posts were bleeding, the pav- 
ing stones, the awful little houses. But 
Richard staggered on at a queer, heavy run. 

Some one ran into him or he ran into 
some one. He was out on Market Street at 
last. 

“Hullo—great Scot!’ 

“Quick!” gasped the little Lion Richard. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
The Lazy Man’s Lion 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


In the book of Proverbs is this verse: 
“The sluggard saith, There is a lion with- 
out; I shall be slain in the street.” 
This means that a lazy man did not wish 
to go to work and so pretended that 
there was a lion in the street and offered 
as an excuse for not going to work that 
the lion in the street would kill him if 
he went out. 

It is a fact that every lazy boy and 
every indolent girl has a lion, that is, 
some excuse for not doing what is asked. 
A daughter is told to do her piano prac- 
ticing and exclaims: “Oh, I can’t! It is 
so cold in the parlor’—(lazy man’s lion). 


A son is asked to run to the store on an 
errand and answers that his shoe hurts 
his foot when he walks—(lazy man’s 
lion). On Sunday morning he cannot go 
to church because it is rainy—(lazy 
man’s lion). He cannot study his les- 
sons because his eyes hurt him—(lazy 
man’s lion). She cannot eat the crusts 
of her bread because her gums are sore 
—(lazy man’s lion). She cannot get up 
in time for breakfast because her throat 
pains her—(lazy man’s lion). 

Look out for the lazy man’s lion, that 
foolish -excuse for not doing what we 
should do! 


ts 
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“Get a doctor to stop him—I don’t dare to 
let go!” 

Afterward things straightened out a little. 
Richard remembered giving up the uncon- 
scious baby into strong, grown-up arms. 
He remembered that some one else went 
home with him and that he was ashamed 
because his blouse and knickerbockers were 
so red-stained and wet. The strangest 
thing, though, that Richard remembered 
afterward was that he could look at the red 
stains without feeling dizzy; somewhere, 
sometime, on that awful run he had crossed 
the line where he was afraid of them. He 
thought he should never be afraid again, 

Clean and stainless again, Richard sat out 
on his doorstep, after tea. A small person 
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in pink afternoon rompers came through the 
hedge “subway” and stood before him. 
When he looked up it was the old Rebecca 
that he saw, with the old Rebecca’s gentle 
little face. It was the old Rebecca’s sweet 
voice that spoke: : 

“T’m sorry, honest an’ true! I take it all 
back, Richie, every mite. My papa says 
you’re a regerler—a regerler hero! He saw 
you bein’ one. He says that little bleedy 
baby owes you”— : 

“Won’t you sit down? Here’s a cushion 
to sit on,” Richard interrupted uneasily. 
“Now le’s play ‘Something in Our Minds.’ ” 

“All right. I’ve got somethin’ in mine 
this minute! It’s alive, with two legs an’ a 
hat on!” cried Rebecca, with promptness. 
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She wagged her brown head wisely. Rich- 
ard flushed to his little brown ears, for he 
began already to guess. 

“Go on—ask me things! It’s got two 
hands an’ ’tisn’t—afraid of anything, so 
there! so there!” chanted the old Rebecca, 
shrilly. 

Uncle Stewart came out on the piazza and 
Aunt Mary, too. They stood behind Richard. 

“T’ve guessed!” cried Uncle Stewart. “It’s 
name is Richard the Lion-hearted !” 

“Oh!” breathed the Richard on the door- 
step, “I guess may be—p’raps—I guess I 
better go—somewhere.” But in spite of his 
blushing little brown ears, his heart laughed 
within him. For the lion-name sounded 
sweet. : 


The Home and Its Outlook 


‘Yesterday, When We Were 
Friends” 


Yesterday, when we were friends, 
We were Scarcely friends at all; 
Now we have been friends so long, 
Now our love has grown so strong. 
When tomorrow’s eve shall fall 
We shall say, as night descends, 
Again shall say, Ah, yesterday 
Scarcely were we friends at all— 
Now we have been friends so long; 
Our love has grown so deep, so strong. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


The Burden of Acknowledgments 


“T have over forty notes and presents to 
acknowledge,” writes the discouraged young 
mother of a three-weeks-old baby, “and I 
have to take them a little at a time, for 
writing tires me so.” Last year the wed- 
ding gifts brought another avalanche of ob- 
ligations; and the year before that, the en- 
gagement notes and flowers. The experience 
is a very common one with mothers and 
brides and fiancées. To the older members 
of the family, looking anxiously on, the 
friendly gifts and good wishes, coming at 
times when the nervous strength is already 
taxed to its utmost and when new responsi- 
bilities of serious moment are almost over- 
whelming, seem to bring almost more care 
than delight. And yet we would not dis- 
pense with the gifts and good wishes. But 
cannot the givers. and well-wishers contrive 
to lighten the load by some tactful expres- 
sion of their patience and comprehension ? 
“T shall be thinking of you often, but I know 
it will be weeks before you have time to 
write me”—an assurance like that, with the 
gift, would make it really a rose without a 
thorn. 


The Solace of the Needle 


Most mothers of a tearing, wearing, soil- 
ing, outgrowing brood would refuse to recog- 
nize the needle as a nerve sedative. But 
“some of us can recognize the viewpoint of 
that housemother who complained: “I never 
learned to sew. My fingers were awkward 
and my mother was a deft needlewoman and 
an impatient teacher. Think of the pity of 
not knowing how to make pretty things for 
your children!” Her neighbors call this 
woman fortunate because she can hire seam- 
stresses and buy the finest of ready-made 
garments. Yet she went on with keen re- 
gret to say: “I miss the charm of handling 
crisp new cloth and selecting dainty trim- 
mings. I never see garments grow to com- 
pletion beneath my hands or have that sense 
of accomplishment we were made to delight 
in. I don’t care to be always reading, or 
entertaining company. Servants do better 
for being trusted. When I undertake to 


supervise them too closely I only stir up ill 
feelings. There is many a dull morning 
when I long to sew. It would rest my 
nerves, for busy solitude is one of the best 
sedatives for this noisy age. I certainly in- 
tend that my girls shall learn to sew.” This 
is by no means a solitary case. Hven where 
there is no financial need of the mother’s 
proficiency with the needle, it is best if she 
is proficient, both for the children’s sake and 
for her own satisfaction. There is a pleas- 
ure in the mastery of even so simple an art 
as plain sewing and the “busy solitude” of 
the steady, quiet, unhurried drawing in and 
out of the needle may bring rest to jaded and 
overstrained nerves and brain. 


Yesterday’s Bread Half Price 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Every day as I go to market I pass down 
a shabby little street on which stands a 
small bakery with this sign over the door, 
“Yesterday’s Bread Half Price.” Women, 
many of them with shawls over their heads, 
come out and each one carries in her arm 
a loaf of bread of just the same kind sold at 
the expensive bakery around the corner— 
just as large, as brown, as crusty, only baked 
yesterday. It lacks the softness and foami- 
ness of fresh bread; it is more solid, more 
substantial, and so it is cheaper; but consid- 
ered as bread, it is just as good as the other, 
even though it is contemptuously considered 
second best. 

Most of us have had at least one experi- 
ence in common when we were children. We 
were all going to be rich and famous when 
we grew up. The boy who lived in the little 
house was going to make a fortune in a 
couple of years or so and buy the great 
house across the street, move the family 
into it and live in splendor forever after. 
The girl was to shine in society, dressed in 
satins and diamonds, famous for her beauty 
and wit—unless, indeed, she decided to re- 
fuse the Duke and live in the slums and 
uplift the poor. 

And when the years had passed on a little 
and we were older, we discarded these follies 
for dreams of higher things, and hitched our 
wagons to the very farthest stars. Do we 
laugh or ery as we recall our attitude 
toward life then? We regarded the future 
as ours for the molding. We were going to 
be all that was idealistic, noble, self-sacri- 
ficing and, incidentally, successful as well. 
How far back we have to look to remember 
just what we were to be! 


“Where, oh, where are those visions of morn- 
ing? 
Where, oh, where are those visions of morn- 
ing? 
Where, oh, where are those visions of morn- 
ing? 
Gone, like the dew of our youth!” 


Now that sober middle age has come we 
know well that we shall never achieve any- 
thing wonderful, after all. We did paint 
the picture, to be sure, but it turned out 
only a pot-boiler, not a masterpiece. The 
book was written, but forgotten in a day. 
Our business success is only moderate, our 
homes are ordinary; even our children are 
like those of other people. We have never 
bought the great house across the way; in- 
stead, we live in “the house by the side of 
the road,” like the rest of the world. And 
the way ahead is just as commonplace as we 
are—the well-beaten- track trodden by so 
many feet, dusty and straight and the same 
all along. Our wagon is no longer hitched 
to the stars; instead, it carries the family 
groceries. 

But, after all, why not? Who are we 
that we should expect anything except the 
second best? Is it not better to eat yester- 
day’s bread with good manners rather than 
behave like the greedy child at the party 
who wants the biggest plate of ice cream 
and three pieces of cake and all the choco- 
late drops? 

In spite of the promises held out to us in 
childhood, the happy are not always the 
“good.” The good may or may not be happy, 
according as their goodness includes or omits 
contentment with their lot. We may bestow 
all our goods to feed the poor and give our 
bodies to be burned, but if we are not satis- 
fied with what is meted out to us as our 
own particular portion in life, we are not 
happy and never will be; and happiness 
means the quiet acceptance of the second 
best—yesterday’s bread, wholesome and 
cheap. The simple pleasures and duties 
which are sure to be ours are really our 
staff of life; the freshly baked loaves of 
the unusual are not for us. We must be 
content to deal in the plain little bakery 
around the corner in the shabby street. But, 
once more, why not? 

It did not need the Vailima letters to 
prove to the world that the second best may 
be accepted with good cheer, even with gaiety 
of spirit, though the half sick man who 
wrote them set the fact down so exquisitely 
that the page is illuminated like a medieval 
missal for those who read. We have only to 
look back over the long list of the world’s 
great men and women to see that in one 
way or another their lot was like that of 
Stevenson’s. The innumerable throng of 
saints and martyrs of common life, the un- 
noticed men and women who have been 
brave and strong and cheerful, have all been 
nourished on the same daily bread we eat, 
the ordinary, wholesome second best: isn’t 
it good enough for us? 


A wide-spreading, hopeful disposition is 
your only true umbrella in this yale of 
tears.—T, B. Aldrich. 
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Realities 
BY ANNA S. P. DURYEA 


Horizon fines beneath the brooding sky, 

That fair, fine ecstasy which sunsets bring ; 

Those mystic airs which blow from spaces 
wide, 

Unfailing truth in note the robins sing: 

The sutety of depths we yet may reach, 

In hearts made quick by hands that touch 
and cling: 

Realities, through which our spirits know 

This life in us is an eternal thing. 


The Children’s Part in Home 
Hospitality 


BY PROF. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Berkeley, Cal. 


“What shall we do with the children?” 
is one of the first questions that come up 
when it is proposed to extend the hospitality 
of the home to outsiders. The easiest way, 
and the one most frequently adopted, is to 
corral the children in the kitchen or the 
playroom, or send them out to the neighbors, 
and so dispose of all annoyances attending 
their presence. Is this right or wise? Is 
it true to the real home spirit? Making 
due allowance for exceptional cases, it may 
be answered, No, it is not right, nor wise, 
nor true to the home spirit. 

In the first place, it makes a little rift in 
the home life and hurts the child by giving 
him a disturbing sense of alienation from his 
parents, a feeling of not being wanted and 
of separation from the life of those with 
whom he feels his own so intimately bound 
up. <A little thing, one may call this, but it 
is the little things that count; and too great 
pains can hardly be taken to keep sacredly 
the unity of the home life. 

And in the second place, it is folly to 
miss the grace and charm which children of 
the right sort contribute to the family hos- 
pitality. Little charm, of course, is added 
to a social occasion by an ill-trained, ill- 
tempered child who jumps unbidden into 
the conversation, or horrifies the table with 
his barbarisms. The only right thing is to 
keep such a child away, with full under- 
standing of the reason why, until he can 
behave himself. But children who are rea- 
sonably well-mannered and quiet do lend a 
certain freshness and sweetness to a dinner 
or tea party which the true guest appreci- 
ates. “This,” he says to himself, as he 
looks at the fresh young faces, “is the home 
itself into which I have been taken, not a 
part of it. For the time being I share its 
atmosphere and life; it is a mark of confi- 
dence and honor; let me receive and give in 
my amplest measure.” 

Nor need the children be made to feel that 
they are present simply as nonentities or 
necessary evils. They may well be given 
some modest share in entertaining the guests, 
with no slight pleasure to all concerned. 
In a certain home in which I not infre- 
quently, and always happily, find myself 
there are three children, a daughter of 
eighteen and two boys, one eleven years old 
and the other seven. The young lady, of 
course, shares in the general conversation 
and entertainment of the guests. The older 
of the boys has a magic lantern, and imme- 
diately after dinner the mother or father is 
accustomed to ask him to show his. pictures 
to the guests. It does not take long, and 
they are always interested, just because he is 
a boy and is doing his best. Then the other 
little chap is asked to exhibit his Humpty 
Dumpty cireus—an exhibition which pleases 
even the eldest and most demure. After 
that every one feels that the little fellows 
are part of the occasion and they realize 
that they have had a part in entertaining 
and are happy over it, instead of manifesting 
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that disgust when “company is coming” that 
so many children cordially feel and freely 
express. - 

No doubt such a custom may be criticised 
as countrified. No matter, if it helps to 
make genuine home happiness. Just as soon 
as stilted social customs break into home 
life and mar its harmony, just so soon they 
become worthless and noxious. If we cannot 
maintain both our home life and our social 
life, who can question which of the -two 
should be sacrificed? But they are not in- 
harmonious if right relations and proportions 
between them are preserved, but let the 
home—its unity, its happiness—be first. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 26 


Mrs. A, EH. Dunning as leader read the 
story of the feeding of the five thousand by 
Gennesaret’s shores, and made the scene 
more vivid by personal memories of the place. 
The lesson drawn—the riches of the supply 
of grace which Christ provides today through 
his disciples for the needs of the many near 
and remote—received further illustration 
from the missionaries present. 

One recently returned from Eastern Tur- 
key gave an instance of the power of the 
New Testament read in secret by a Moslem 
for thirteen years, during which time he 
had drawn about him twenty others who 
had learned with him to love the gospel and 
yet were not able to become openly avowed 
followers of Christ till the wonderful day of 
freedom came last summer. 

A letter from Miss Alice S. Browne of 
Tung-chou, with its account of her limitless 
opportunities in North China, emphasized 
the ‘‘needs of the many’ there. Speaking of 
a recent tour among the villages of her field, 
Miss Browne says: “Not only was there the 
attraction of the theater but a big fair in 
the market-place, and another annual one in 
the courtyard of the big temple. It was 
there that Mrs. Li and I went each day. 
I wore a long blue Chinese garment over my 
own clothes, hoping for a measure of ob- 
scurity. The hundreds of women and girls, 
many of whom had perhaps for the first 
time left their own villages for a trip to the 
fair, just naturally came stumping along on 
their tiny bound feet after us. By the time 
I stopped on the steps of the temple itself, 
and turned around to look back, I fairly 
caught my breath at the eager sea of faces 
so close around me, intense, absorbed, abso- 
lutely devouring me with their eyes. Mrs. 
Li tried to talk to them first, but soon she 
was separated from me by the crowd, and I 
suddenly realized with a thrill that I was 
quite alone, face to face with those I had 
come to seek. Close to me there were, in 
front, beside, behind, everywhere, the intent, 
interested faces—furrowed, worn old faces 
of women leaning forward on their sticks to 
catch a glimpse of me, kindly mother faces, 
little girls—and most of all, lovable, bright, 
pretty faces of the girl-wives, none of them 
hostile, only brimming with wonder and over- 
whelming curiosity. It was the most pow- 
erful appeal I ever felt in my life. It cut 
down through every bit of artificiality or 
any thought of superficial or external things 
and laid hold with a resistless force on the 
very highest and truest and best I could 
bring out of the depths of my own life to 
meet the hunger of theirs.” 

Mrs. Frank W. Reed, formerly of the 
West African Mission, spoke of the confer- 
ences now held by the. native Christian 
women. Miss Martha EH. Price of Inanda 
Seminary, South Africa, paid a warm tribute 
to Mrs. Edwards, the founder of this school, 
now at eighty undertaking a correspondence 
course in Bible study. 

Next Friday morning Korea, Chapter VII. 
of the “Nearer and Farther East,” will be 
presented. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BREAD OF GOD 


Jesus said unto them, I am thé bread of 
life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger. 
—John 6: 35. 


The bread of God is also that which ever 
cometh down from heaven and ever giveth 
life unto the world. If Christ came down 
from heaven once for all, He is no less ever 
coming, ever calling, ever giving life, not 
only to His visible church, but to the men 
that walk in darkness; for He is the true 
light whose present coming lighteth every 
man.—Henry M. Gwatkin. 


If any man be a dwarf, let him eat the 
Bread of God that he may grow thereby.— 
George Fox. 


Not merely a Voice to be heard, but a 
Friend to be loved, a Shepherd to be fol- 
lowed, a Bread to be eaten—so does the 
Christ of the Gospels present Himself in 
word and sacrament.—Phillips Brooks. 


You are to come to the Supper as to a 
remembrance of Christ, come as to the altar 
of penitence to receive the remission of sins, 
come to pledge your vow of new obedience, 
come to be affected by the love and passion 
of your Lord, come to unfold a common love 
with His people, and as to a feast of com- 
munion. But there is one simple, central 
object which includes all these and more. 
Come to meet the real presence of Christ, 
come in faith to discern Him, and you shall 
find Him here.—Horace Bushneil. 


It is for Thee, for Thee alone, 

Who art beyond all language dear; 
In life, in death, Thou only one 

Who stoopest low, who drawest near; 
For Thee I hunger day by day, 
And pray the more the more I pray. 


Come Daily Bread of gracious taste; 
Sweet Manna endlessly supplied ; 
Thou hidden joy that cannot waste; 
Our Wayside Strength, however tried; 
Come, Blessed Jesus, day*by day, 
Lest we should faint beside the way! 
—Harriet McHwen Kimball. 


Discover Christ’s body in the world 
around, and you transfigure the world. It 
is not then so many people to be used, or 
endured, or criticized, or injured, or studied, 
or put in statistics; it is so many to be 
served—from the slow child and the hot- 
tempered person in your own house to the 
desolate life next door, and the multitude 
which has lost hope.—John Watson. 


It is not enough that we “sit together in 
heavenly places,’ we must stand together in 
unheavenly places.—Charles M. Lamson. 


O most loving Saviour, who hast 
given me Thyself in the blessed sacra- 
ment of Thy Body and Blood, to be 
the food, and sweet refreshment of my 
soul, show forth Thyself, I pray Thee, 
in my life. By Thine indwelling, and 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
sanctify all my thoughts, purify all 
my desires; help me to resist tempta- 
tion, and to gtow daily and hourly 
more and more [tke Thee. Grant, I 
entreat, that I may not separate my- 
self from Thee by sin. Make Thine 
abode in my heart, and keep me ever 
neat to Thee. For Thy mercy’s sake. 
Amen. 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Good-by, Theodore Roosevelt 


While we are all heartily welcoming Mr. 
Taft to the Presidency, the boys and girls of 
America will not forget to give an admiring 
and affectionate thought to Mr. Roosevelt 
as he leaves the President’s chair. It has 
been splendid to have such a man as Presi- 
dent, just for the sake of the nation’s young 
people, if not for many other reasons. 


His Vitality 


Young people admire vigor above every- 
thing else, and it has been glorious to have 
vitality such as we look for in pioneers and 
explorers and find in pugilists and profes- 
sional athletes united to noble moral attri- 
butes. 

A few months ago there was an amusing 
description in the American Magazine of a 
call upon the President at the noon hour, 
when he holds public receptions. The expe- 
rience was like this: “He was in another 
room, but I could recognize his voice from 
his photographs. It is a voice that under- 
scores everything but the periods. It is the 
kind of a voice that one expects to be backed 
up by fists, teeth, artillery and battleships, 
if necessary. ... Then we saw him in real 
action. He frowned tremendously, and a 
pent-up epigram exploded with a loud bang. 
Passing on, he heard a proposition and dis- 
missed it with two ‘Noes’ that would have 
cut a ship’s cable in two—all in good humor 
and friendliness.” 

Then the author describes the President’s 
appearance: “He is carefully built of selected 
and durable material. His arms and shoul- 
ders are of the Harvard Crew model. His 
neck is the early Sullivan type. ... The 
Roosevelt lower lip is the hardest working, 
most versatile, most conscientious lower lip 
in the world. More vividly than any other 
feature it portrays the Roosevelt tempera- 
ment and typifies the strenuous ideal.’ 

Such energy as this is frightful and would 
oe terrible if it were not joined to integrity. 
Why has nobody thought to attach to Mr. 
Roosevelt the phrase that is used with the 
mame of Washington, He could not tell a lie? 
The one thing that has kept the nation’s con- 
fidence in the President,) even when he has 
spoken before he thought or did his thinking 
while he was speaking, is that it was always 
sure, as Psalm 15 says, that he was speaking 
the truth in his heart. What a fortunate 
thing it is for him and for everybody else 
that this human dynamo, sometime when he 
was young, got the idea of making and not 
wrecking things and put his resolve in the 
words he once scribbled on Jacob Riis’s desk, 
“YT have come to help.” 

Sometimes when a boy goes to college you 
feel that he has a good will to be good and 
that if something bad doesn’t run him off the 
track and upset him, and if he finds uplift- 
ing companions and doesn’t learn to like to 
gamble and can be kept from falling in love 
until he graduates, he has it in him to be 
of some service in the world. But of Mr. 
Roosevelt you feel that at a very early date 
he must haye known where he was going and 
got started, and that people began to get out 
from his way. All this is admirable. 


His Interests 


The things Mr. Roosevelt has been inter- 
ested in have been timely, and the ‘people 
have done well to adopt them as their own. 
We are becoming a nation of city dwellers, 
and seven years ago there was danger that 


we would become a hammock-loving, ease- 
questing people. We were spending our time 
and.money in soft luxuries and passive 
pleasures. Then Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
tastes became known. He had money and 
culture and plenty of temptations to take his 
exercise in a library. He was near-sighted, 
too, and in danger of getting fat. What had 
he done? He had chased the pioneers out 
to the frontier and lived their life. He had 
hunted big game in hard places. He had 
boxed and fenced and wrestled. He went 
horseback-riding every day and taught his 
boys to be fearless swimmers and campers. 
But while doing this he had not become 
cruel. When he started in to preach—which 


he has been doing most of the time when he 


wasn't living outdoors—he told people the 
old things about working hard and loving 


From Stereograph Copyright by Underwood & Under- 
wood, New York ‘ 


their children and playing fair. He praised 
football because he saw it was better than 
fighting and was necessary as a hardening 
process in our colleges. He fought nature- 
faking because he saw it would disappoint 
people when they really tried to study 
nature. I can myself testify that I gave up 
nature study because none of those delightful 
idyls ever happened when I was by, and the 
books didn’t explain how long I had to wait 
or how hard to look to discover the least of 
nature's. secrets. 

All these things were wholesome. It was 
good to see athletes and poets and philan- 
thropists and scouts and artists and laborers 
all going up to the White House and being 
welcomed and appreciated. 


His Americanism 


Many of our Presidents have had a New 
Wngland dignity. Others, like Jackson and 
Lincoln, have represented sectional types. 
But during the past seven years, if you 
wanted to show an Englishman a typical 
American, you could just say, “Why, go to 
the White House.” Here is a New York 
business man’s son, a Harvard graduate, a 
man who knew the slums of the metropolis, 
a Western ranchman and hunter, a soldier, 
the son of a Confederate mother, a_ histo- 
rian, a patron of the arts, the father of six 
children, a Long Island farmer—well, isn’t 
that a catalogue? Not only so, but he is 
awake to the feelings and ideas of every 
section of the country and every level of 


society. He settled the coal strike and 
brought the Japanese War to a close by the 
exercise of this knowledge of human nature, 
assisted by unusual and timely boldness of 
action. Even more than Mr. Lincoln, “he 
has kept step to the music of the nation.” 

And this interest in human nature has not 
been distant and professional, but intimate 
and genuine. A friend once said of him, 
“When he is at a funeral he acts like the 
corpse, and when he goes to a wedding every 
one takes him for the bridegroom.” 


His Encouragement 


But I did not plan a eulogy. Thank God, 
he is still alive and doesn’t need it. Boys 
and girls have been helped by him more than 
they know. Not only has what he is and 
what he has done been helpful, but the way 
he has done it. He has made the most of 
the stuff he had at the beginning. He never 
had to contend against poverty, but he had 
almost every other possible difficulty. When 
he was a boy he was sickly. All his life he 
has been near-sighted. It was a sorrow that 
drove him out as a ranchman and a defeat 
that made him a hunter. When he went 
into politics the politicians almost at once 
began to conspire against him. He never 
reached any office he sought for and all that 
he did get were given him because it was 
thought they would shelve him. But places 
that covered other people out of sight could 
not hide Mr. Roosevelt, and he always be- 
came inevitable and indispensable. 

All of us who imitate him will not be- 
come President. But if we don’t shirk, and 
don’t foul, and don’t whimper, and won’t: 
recognize defeat when it runs into us, we 
shall do work to our full eapacity—which is 
the main thing expected of us. The world 
may not know us, but it must feel us, 


Endowed Lecture Courses 


How sharp grown-up people’s eyes are!’ 
In September, when I was telling about 
hearing Mr. Bryan down in Posey County, 
Indiana, I happened to remark that New 
Harmony, in that county, is one of two 
towns in the United States that has an en- 
dowed lecture course. And now Mrs. EK. C. 
Shattuck of Boston proves to me that there 
are two towns in one county in Massachu- 
setts that have such courses. She wants to 
know if there are any more. Are there? 

It may be interesting to boom Indiana a 
little more—to say that there is a hamlet 
in Indiana, in the Hoosier Schoolimaster 
country, named Topeka, having 400 inhab- 
itants, which maintains every year a lec- 
ture course that draws 600 people! No, 
you don’t have to count any dogs in to make 
the number. 


Sir John Mandeville Again 


One or two more older people must be 
heard from. Burlington, Vt., calls us up 
in the person of Mr. Robert D. Benedict, 
who calls our attention to the fact that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has been applying 
higher criticism to Sir John Mandeyille’s 
Travels, about which we were talking the 
other day, and “claims to show that Sir 
John must be classed with Dickens’s Mrs. 
Harris, and there ‘wasn’t no such man,’ but 
that the Travels must be considered as a 
romance by a couple of Frenchmen. I am 
not prepared myself to give up Sir John, 
though I concede force to what that article 
puts forward.” 
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Beginnings of the Christian Church 


_ Sunday School Lesson for March 14 | 


XI. Her Healing Ministry 


The events of this lesson are introductory 
to the one for April 4, the visit of Peter to 
the Roman centurion, Cornelius, at Cesarea. 
Philip the evangelist had made a tour 
through the towns and villages of the Plain 
of Sharon, gathering disciples in many 
places. ‘|The church in all these paris had 
been growing (Acts 9: 31). Peter followed 
Philip on a journey of pastoral visitation. 

The map will help you to make this evan- 
gelistic and pastoral work real and vivid. 
Emphasize these three things in this lesson: 

1. The power of Jesus in his Church. 
Philip had told the people who Jesus was. 
Picture to yourself and describe to your 
pupils the preaching of the evangelist about 
the character, the mission, the death and 
resurreetion of Jesus the Messiah. You 
spoke of it in the last lesson (ch. 8: 35, 40). 
Peter showed that Jesus was present with 
“the saints’ (v. 32). or believers, by in- 
yoking his name as a power to heal. Show 
how this was Peter's way of making Jesus 
Known (ch. 2: 22; 3: 6, 16; 4: 10). It 
was Peter’s word to the paralyzed Eneas, 
“Jesus Christ healeth thee.” and what fol- 
lowed it (v. 34) that brought the people of 
lLydda and the surrounding towns to turn to 
Jesus as Lord (vy. 35). In the chamber of 
the dead Doreas he spoke the word of Jesus 
(compare vy. 40 with Mark 5: 41) and she 
opened her eyes and sat up. All the people 
of Joppa talked about it, and many believed 
on Jesus as Lord (v. 42). 

What are you going to say to your class 
about these miracles? For miracles they 
were in the eyes of the people, and withont 
them this whole section of the book of Acts 
would have no point at all. The gist of it 
is that many converts to Christianity were 
made through their seeing the wonderful re- 
sults of Peter’s pronouncing the name of 
Jesus over a paralyzed man and a dead 
woman (vs. 35, 42). The man was restored 
to health by it and the woman to life. Tell 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
March 14. Aeneas and Dorcas. Text, Acts 
9: 31-48. 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


your class just what you believe about these 
things, not what you or others expect them 
to believe. Define what you mean by mir- 
acles. State what the effect was on those 
who saw the results of them. Direct atten- 
tion to the Christian Church of today as 
showing the results we see from such begin- 
nings made by miracles. Remember the 
limitations of your own knowledge. You do 
not know enough of natural laws and the 
divine personality to deny that these things 
happened. If the account of the healing of 
Eneas and the raising of Doreas does not 
affect you as it did the Jews of Lydda and 
Joppa, consider this counsel of Professor 
Harnack concerning the story of Jesus in 
the Gospels: “Study it and do not let your- 
self be deterred because this or that mirac- 
ulous story strikes you as strange and leaves 
you cold. If there is anything here that you 
find unintelligible, put it quietly aside. Per- 
haps you will have to leave it there forever; 
perhaps the meaning will dawn upon you 
later and the story will assume a signifi- 
eance of which you never dreamed.” The 
sermon by Rey. E. M. Noyes on this lessoao 
in the “Monday Club Sermons for 1909” is 
excellent on this point. 

2. The Church's ministry to the sick. It 
was a large part of the work of the first 
generation of disciples of Jesus, as it was 
of the mission of their Master (Matt. 11: 
5: 15: 30, 31; 21: 14; Luke 4: 18; Acts 
4e DG Sa Be tG = Ga Ss SseTs 145-8210 5 
15: 12). Leaving miracles out of the ac- 
count, the Christian Church has its suc- 
cesses today through meeting with the power 
of Jesus Christ both the physical and spir- 
itual needs of men. Show your pupils that 
the same spirit of service which led Peter to 
heal Eneas in the name of Jesus Christ is 
the spirit which wins disciples for him now. 
The same affection among disciples which 
rejoiced in Dorcas living, mourned her dead, 
and turned to the Christian apostle for com- 
fort and deliverance is a great power in the 
Chureh now. The Church must be in the 
forefront of efforts to banish the white 
plague, to maintain hospitals, to send dea- 
conesses into the homes of those who have 
any kind of need, to work for the abolition 


of child labor, the relief of overburdened 
women, to make tenement districts whole- 
some, to plead the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed. New forms of this ministry come 
with new times: the spirit is always the 
same. It is Jesus Christ in his Church and 
in his disciples who makes for wholeness. 
The more widely this becomes known, in 
our own and in all lands, the more will the 
people, as they did in Lydda and Joppa, 
turn to Jesus as Lord and believe on him. 

3. The mission of the Christian woman, 
Tabitha, Dorcas, the Gazelle—these were 
names that witnessed to the love and esteem 
in which one woman was held in Joppa. 
This disciple of Jesus won many hearts by 
her kind deeds (vs. 36, 39). We know of 
her because of the miracle wrought on her. 
But the people of Joppa knew her because 
of her ministries which filled her life full. 
I remember with rare pleasure a visit I once 
made to the home of a native Christian 
physician in Joppa. He had charge of a 
large hospital where every day he cared for 
patients who came from Lydda and other 
towns in the Plain of Sharon and from 
much greater distances. Many a sick Eneas 
has found relief at his hands, and if Dorcas 
is not now raised from the dead there, many 
women are kept from dying through disease 
and neglect. This doctor’s wife, an Amer- 
ican woman, has filled her home and neighbor- 
hood with the spirit of Jesus Christ, and the 
blessing of her presence is perhaps not less 
felt in Joppa today than was that of the 
Gazelle whom Peter presented alive in that 
same town to the saints and widows who 
had mourned her dead. 

Impress on your pupils the value of the 
organized ministry of Christian women now 
in extending the power of the Church. They 
help greatly the efficiency of missions in our 
land and abroad. They promote Christian 
education. They maintain nurses, teachers, 
missionaries all over the world. From the 
little sewing society in the local church to 
the Woman’s Board of Missions taking the 
world as their field, good women of our time 
are multiplying in manifold ways the work 
which made the Gazelle of Joppa so honored 
and beloved. 


Outlawing a Bad Business 


Cc. E. Topic for March 14-20 | 


What are our liquor laws, and how are 
they enforced? Deut. 4: 1-9. 

A close at hand subject. Not the glories 
of temperance in the abstract do we set forth 
this week; but the actual status of the 
liquor business in our own communities. If 
we are fortunate enough to live in any of the 
dozen or more states where prohibition pre- 
_ yails, or in one of the hundreds of counties 
or thousands of municipalities that have out- 
lawed the traffic, our attention should be 
concentrated chiefly on the last part of our 
topic. The splendid temperance awakening 

which of late has crystallized into law, 
closing in one short year no less than 11,000 
saloons, and still invading halls of legislation 
_ in states where sentiment is less progressive, 
will fail of its purpose unless the enactment 
of laws is followed by their enforcement. 


The way to get at it. Full knowledge of 
the facts is the first essential. Exactly what 
of liquor selling is permitted in your 
Ly, bc! drug stores or any other 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


local action to a considerable extent by im- 
porting packages? What penalties can be 
yisited upon the law breakers? What offi- 
cials are responsible for the enforcement of 
law? Do not be satisfied with hazy ideas 
on these points, but go to headquarters, the 
city government, the selectmen, the chief of 
police, expert lawyers, and find out what is 
permissible, and then match the actual sit- 
uation over against the demands, the restric- 
tions and penalties of the law. A fine chance 
here for young men and women to make a 
scientific study, to compare their communi- 
ties with others, to read the voluminous 
pamphlet literature of the Anti-Saloon 
League and other organizations, to consult 
with expert temperance reformers. : 


Where the church comes in. Study will 
prove one thing, that the enforcement of 
laws depends on the caliber of the men 
chosen to office and appointed to act; and 
that depends on the ayailable material in 
the community and that in turn upon the 


. kind of men the church is raising up and 


the spirit of patriotism, self-respect and de- 
cency which it is trying to disseminate in the 
community. Temperance conditions are de- 
plorable in many a community today simply 
because it lacks half a dozen or three or 
four determined, earnest men who are willing 
to endure the criticism and opposition that 
comes from a hearty championship of this 
great moral issue. There will always be 
found a number of persons willing to put 
the bottle, not only to their own lips, but to 
their neighbor’s. But there are a few com- 
munities in which there are more law-abid- 
ing, order-loving persons than there are those 
of the opposite type. They want their town 
and city to be free from influences that cor- 
rupt boys and girls and destroy otherwise 
strong men and women. And yet they are 
sometimes too timid or too busy to act. Who 
will rally such persons and unify them and 
help them to elect men who will do their 
duty at all costs? The church, as the great 
fountain of moral forces and the upbuilder 
of character, should breed men who can out- 
law the saloon and keep it outlawed. 
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Among the New Books 


Sermons and Addresses 


When Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst issued, 
twenty-five years ago, his first volume of 
sermons, “The Blind Man’s Creed,” atten- 
tion was at once. attracted to the young 
New York preacher. His utterances were 
original, epigrammatic, forceful. Now, at 
sixty-five, he issues a volume of sermons 
entitled A Little Lower than the Angels 
(Revell. $1.25 net), which is a long step 
ahead of his earlier productions. Indeed it 
would be difficult to find a volume of supe- 
rior worth and power by any living preacher. 
His style has not become stereotyped, or his 
spirit belligerent, or his theology antiquated. 
He evidently is familiar with higher criti- 
cism, evolution, socialism, but these have 
neither roused his antagonism nor capti- 
vated his judgment. He does not throw the 
old cannons one side to rust; he puts them 
through the furnace and forge of thought 
and experience and brings them forth mighty 
weapons for modern warfare. 

The modern minister may be in danger 
of presenting too little of the gospel message 
of comfort. This message is well set forth 
in nine sermons by Malcolm J. McLeod, 
under the title, A Comfortable Faith (Revell. 
$1.00). The God of all Comfort, The Gospel 
of Comfort, Good Health and Comfort, are 
some of the themes. The simplicity of style 
and abundance of practical application which 
characterize the author’s previous writings 
are still maintained. 

An interesting series of sermons is The 
Patmos Letters, by J. UL. Campbell, D.D. 
(Gospel Pub. House, New York. $1.50). 
The author treats these letters to the 
Churches in Asia Minor as historical, not 
prophetic, referring to conditions that existed 
and useful because typical. The sermons 
are full of historical and exegetical informa- 
tion. A fine photograph of each locality, as 
it at present appears, precedes each address. 

In connection with the study of missions 
three sermons, two by Professor Driver and 
one by Professor Sanday, on Christianity 
and other Religions (T. & T. Clark), will 
prove helpful. They were delivered just be- 
fore the recent gathering in Oxford of a 
Congress for the History of Religions, and 
emphasize certain truths concerning the 
value of other religions which Christian peo- 
ples should understand and accept. 

A great text, and ia large and deep- 
thoughted exposition, go together in The 
Sure and Living Faith, a single sermon 
printed in an attractive little book, by Dr. 
George A. Gordon of the Old South Church, 
Boston (Crowell. 30 cents net). The 
preacher’s hold upon spiritual things and his 
ethical enthusiasm appear at their best. 

His hearers felt a great sense of manly 
vitality in the presence of Donald Sage 
Mackay, late pastor of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas in New York, and something 
of that impression is carried over into his 
printed sermons, The Religion of the Thresh- 
old and Other Sermons (Armstrong. $1.50). 
The texts are brief, the outlook practical, 
the manner direct and forcible. They are 
more than a memorial of one who was taken 
away at an early age, they are in themselves 
good and helpful reading. 

Pilgrim’s Progress has a message for our 
day. What that message is has been well 
shown in Midsummer Nights with the Great 
Dreamer, by John H. Willey (Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00). On: ten Sunday evenings 
during the summer months these interpreta- 
tions were given. Selections from the orig- 
inal text are judiciously chosen and these 
provide the thread on which practical ad- 
dresses full of present-day values are strung. 
We recommend the book to ministers as sug- 


gestive of a good way to make this ancient 
classic useful. 

A series of thirteen vigorous lectures in 
favor of prohibition is published under the 
title Profit and Loss in Man, by Alphonso A, 
Hopkins (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20). An- 
ecdotes, pathetic and humorous, are given in 
abundance, and the perils of intemperance 
and the unanswerable arguments against the 
saloon are vividly set forth. 


With the Educators 


A number of educational books of excep- 
tional value have recently been published. 
Most of them are of interest, not only to the 
teacher, but also to ministers, parents and 
students. 

The one which has probably attracted 
widest attention is University Administra- 
tion, by Pres. Charles W. Eliot (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50). Two chapters out of six 
are devoted to the consideration of the elect- 
ive system and methods of instruction. No 
topics connected with the College are more 
widely debated than these, and no clearer 
discussion of either topic is to be found. Of 
course President Hliot believes in the Harvard 
method, and he has little to say concerning 
any other plan. These chapters will espe- 
cially interest parents and students. The re- 
maining chapters are of more interest to col- 
lege officials and concern the work of trustees, 
faculty and principles of administration. 

Of even greater interest to the general 
public is The Teacher, by Prof. George H. 
Palmer and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). These ad- 
dresses and essays are characterized by the 
Same charm and grace of style that marked 
the popular Life of Mrs. Palmer. Here 
again the elective system is discussed and 
defended, but there are also papers on The 
Ideal Teacher, Ethical Instruction in Schools, 
Moral Instruction in Schools and Self-Culti- 
vation in Hnglish. Four admirable papers 
by Mrs. Palmer on Woman’s Education are 
included. On this theme no one has written 
more clearly, convincingly or with greater 


authority. ; 


A little book which has aroused much dis- 
cussion is The American College, by Abra- 
ham Flexner (Century. $1.00). This is a 
trenchant criticism of the present relation of 
college to secondary schools, the elective sys- 
tem and the new education. If any one de- 
sires to read the arguments in opposition to 
President Bliot and Dr. Palmer, he may find 
them clearly set forth in these pages. 

The work of the private preparatory school 
is the especial theme of Personality in Edu- 
cation, by James P. Conover (Moffat, Yard. 
$1.25). The author has been for many years 
connected with St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H. What he says of the importance of 
personality in teacher and pupil is of general 
interest. The chapter on Religion in the 
School is, of course, applicable only to pri- 
vate schools and presents the strongest argu- 
ment for such schools, though not written 
for that purpose. 

Another work of general interest is Hdu- 
cation and National Character (Religious 
Educ. Asso. $1.50), a report of the annual 
meeting of the Association in 1908 and con- 
tains inspiring and instructive papers by 
President King, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, Dean Hodges and 
others. These papers deal with questions of 
moral training in our public schools and col- 
leges, also in the schools of France and 
Germany. Several papers’ discuss Sunday 
school problems. : 

Of peculiar interest is the autobiography 
of William A. Mowry, The Recollections of a 
New Hngland Educator (Silver, Burdett. 


$1.50). Old school days in New England 
are first delightfully described. The author 
has been pupil, and afterward teacher, in the 
traditional district school, then pupil at 
Phillips Andover and Brown University, 
then college professor, principal of a private 
school, superintendent of schools, editor of 
educational journals. The story of his own 
life provides, thus, an exceptionally interest- 
ing review of the evolution of educational 
methods. 

Another work of historic value is Studies 
in the History of Modern Education, by 
Charles O: Hoyt (Silver, Burdett. $1.50). 
A series of studies centering around the biog- 
raphies of Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel and Horace Mann, with a 
final chapter on European Influence in Amer- 
ica. Abundant bibliographies indicate the 
way for further study. iy 

One of the most important books in the 
group is Administration of Public Education 
im the United States, by Samuel T. Dutton 
and David Snedden (Macmillan. $1.75 net). 
This is a model history of the development 
of educational methods in the United States 
and gives, in compact form, a clear and in- 
teresting statement of the whole situation, 
including schools for defective children, cor- 
rectional schools, normal, vocational, and 
physical culture schools, questions of grad- 
ing, discipline, finance, records, ete. It is a 
masterly work in its wide reach, thorough 
treatment and interesting style. Quite the 
contrary is School and Class Management, 
by Felix Arnold (Macmillan. $1.25). Here 
is learning in abundance and much valuable 
material. But the author goes too far afield, 
is too philosophical and dry. 


Lincoln Aftermath 


Books inspired by the Lincoln centenary 
multiply, both in prose and verse. We noted 
recently the memorial volume in which 
Roiné’s centenary medal was inserted. A 
second, smaller medal by the same famous 
artist, with a full-face likeness, is made the 
center of The Lincoln Tribute Book (Put- 
nam. $1.25 net). The medal shows inti- 
mate study of the portraits and a powerful 
artistic imagination. It handles a difficult 
problem in a satisfactory manner. The book 
has also a striking full-face portrait, photo- 
graphs of the larger medal and a striking 
collection of appreciations of Lincoln and his 
work, 

Before the Brooklyn Institute Mr. Percy 
Mackaye read his Ode on the Centenary of 
Abraham Lincoln (Macmillan. $1.75 net). 
It is conceived in the grand literary manner 
which lends itself ill to, the details of Lin- 
coln’s life and death. With an introduction 
which is an unconscious imitation of Milton’s 
Hymn on the Nativity, it descends to sue 
lines as these: ‘ 


“Who is this common huckster?” sneered 
the great. 

“This upstart Solon of the Sangamon?” 

And chastened Douglas answered, “He is one 

Who wrestles well for truth.” But some 

Scowled in belief, and some smiled bitterly ; 

And so, beneath the derrick’d, half-built 


dome, 
While dumb artillery. 
And guards battallioned the black, lonely 
form, i 
He took his oath. ; ; 
There is no place, we fear, beside Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode for Mr. Mackaye’s en- 
deayor. ot) Coles 
More successful, because closer to the soi 
and more direct and simple, is Mary 


_ Waller’s Our Benny (Little, Brown. $1.00 


net). Miss Waller is one of our most suc- 
cessful writers of stories for girls, if she has 
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The Revival of a College—Reaction from Individualism in Education 
—Olivet at Its Fiftieth Milepost—Campaign for an 


Adequate Endowment 


By Rev. Archibald Hadden, D. D. 


The mission of the college is to fit men 
and women for life, not for specific tasks or 
trades. To make a life is more than to 


COLLEGE CHURCH 


make a fortune, and to build a man is greater 
than to create a specialist. So there came 
the old college curriculum, with its founda- 
tion of classics and mathematics, its taste 
of science, its’ glimpses into history and 
philosophy and art, and its thorough ground- 
ing in Bible and ethics, 

A generation ago the note of individual- 
ism in education was struck. Its motto was, 
“Train every one’s special gift or bent.” 
This seed first took root in a few Hastern 
universities, but it quickly spread over all 
the fertile soil of American colleges, and even 
into secondary schools. For the rich and 
balanced college course were substituted 
varied and attractive courses. The student 
no longer sat down at his alma mater’s table 
“asking no questions for conscience’ sake,” 
but browsed around the pantry as his “bent” 
or taste suggested. The result, as is now 
being seen, is educational chaos, and an 
aborting of the college course. This is not 
so apparent in the first two years as in the 
last two, of the college course, especially if 
the college is connected with a university 
or if it can, offer attractive, technical courses. 
The materialistic pressure of the times leads 
many students to shape the last two college 
years for technical and professional ends. 
So it happens that’ the very cream of the 
college course is lost and the richest and 
‘most broadening studies are set aside while 
the student gets deep in his specialty, with- 
out ever having given himself a chance to be 
first a man and then a specialist. 


The Revival of a College 


Five years ago Olivet College, Michigan, 
in common with many others, had a bad 
ease of this college distemper—shall we call 
it “electivitis’?—-when Pres. E. G. Lancas- 
ter, Ph. D., came to its management from 
Colorado College, and here found a rich field 
for his genius as an organizer and his skill 


CAMPUS 


as a schoolmaster and psychologist. The 


blight had fallen on the Junior and Senior 
years. 


After two years’ study the students, 
especially the men, 
would drift to the 


universities or the 
technical schools. 
There was an at- 
tendance of 121 in 
the college proper, 
with diminishing up- 
per classes.  Presi- 


dent Lancaster met 
the situation with a 
plan which is famil- 
iar now, as it is be- 
ing widely adopted, 
namely, the group 
system. This plan 
may not have been 
original, for many 
educators were seek- 
ing the remedy for 
the evil at that time. Its value has been 
recently emphasized in an address by Presi- 
dent Hadley. But Olivet adopted this plan 
three years ago. President Lancaster ap- 
plied it vigorously to the case and it has 
worked. He first strengthened and enlarged 
the faculty, gathering a very 
strong group of educators. 
Then he made the last two 
years very rich and strong and 
attractive, and he so guarded 
and limited the power of elec- 
tion on the part of the stu- 
dent that while he ‘still had 
a liberal choice, it is now of 
groups and not of unrelated 
studies, and each _ student 
makes his choice under the 
direction of a group officer. 
The group officer is a friend 
and social helper of the stu- 
dent and knows him and his 
plans thoroughly. To grad- 
uate, a student must cover 
sixteen units of work, which 
are organized under seven 
groups. Ten out of the six- 
teen units are compulsory, 
after the group is chosen, and sia are elect- 
we. All the groups have in common one 
year in Wnglish, one year in a laboratory 
science and ‘one-half year in Bible study. 

The college quickly responded to the man 
and the plan, so that now there are 218 in 
the college classes out of a student body of 
283. The present senior class numbers 388 
out of 54 who entered college, compared with 
20 seniors four years ago; and the junior 
class has 85 compared with 18 at that time. 
The freshman class now numbers 86. The 


‘students are coming from the best high 


schools in this and other states, and even 
from New England, quite a group having 
entered from Williston Seminary. 


SHOWING COLLEGE AND CHURCH 


President Lancaster has gathered a re- 
markable faculty of 30 men and women, rep- 
resenting 26, different colleges and universi- 
ties, and they are working with fine loyalty 
and enthusiasm. This cheering example of 
the revival of a college and the winning it 
back to its true place, with a four years’ 
course which holds two-thirds of its students 
to the end, is a bright spot in the educational 
field. The times need well-balanced and 
strong men more than engineers, men who 
know life more than men who know electric- 
ity, leaders of thought who know society and 
history more than mere draughtsmen or 
chemists. 


Olivet’s Fiftieth Milestone 


Olivet College will this year pass the half- 
hundredth mile post since a charter was 
rather grudgingly given it in 1859, after it 
had already done fourteen years of school 
work. It has graduated 600 men and women, 
many of whom have made fine contributions 
to the world’s work. It has a beautiful 
campus and a library and scientific equip- 
ment that are beyond that of most colleges 


Ses 


SHIPHERD HALL, WOMEN’S DORMITORY 


of its class. Its school of music attracts 
many students. It still maintains the eco- 
nomical standard of expenditure of former 
years. Tuition is only $50 per year and 
board $2.50 per week, so that some students 
manage to get a year’s schooling at a mini- 
mum expense of $200, 


An Adequate Endowment for 


Olivet 
The slogan of a campaign that originated 
two years ago and which is now in full 


swing is, “An adequate endowment for Olivet 
Its present endowment is a trifle 
less than $100,000, while its 
total property is worth $500,- 
000. It needs at once the 
income from at least $500,000. 
Conditional pledges are al- 
ready secured for $300,000, 
and the trustees are seeking 
the balance, in the hope that 
by the end of this college year 
Olivet will be on a safe and 
adequate financial basis. 


College.” 
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written other verse we do not know it. This 
is a retelling, in the meter of Evangeline, 
and Herman and Dorothea, of the well- 
known story of the Vermont boy who fell 
asleep at his post after double sentry duty 
and was saved from sentence of death by 
Lincoln’s clemency. Miss Waller uses her 
verse with delightful simplicity. She knows 
how to combine finency and reserve and has 
made an idyl of American country life in 
her own Vermont, which is of high quality 
and well worth reading. 

Dignified and often musical is Mr. Lyman 
Whitney Allen’s Abraham Lincoln—a Poem, 
which appears in an enlarged fourth or Cen- 
tennial edition (Putnam. $125 net). It 
has variety of meter and abandons continu- 
ity in favor of separate treatment of divi- 
sions and episodes of its central theme. 

A useful book for future celebrations of 
Lincoln’s birthday and other patriotic occa- 
sions is Lincoln’s Birthday, edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler, in the series called Our 
American Holidays (Moffat, Yard. $100 
net). It contains “a comprehensive view of 
Lincoln as given in the most noteworthy 
essays, orations and poems, in fiction and in 
Linceln’s own writings.” 


Boston 


Park Street’s Centenary 

Beginning with the Friday evening prayer 
meeting, Feb. 26, Park Street Church has 
entered upon the gala days of its hundredth 
birthday celebration. Dr. Withrow, the ven- 
erable : emeritus, and Dr. Conrad 
shared The Relation of the Prayer Meeting 
to Religious Progress during the Past Hun- 
dred Years. A feature of the meeting w 
also the preparation of twenty-eight candi- 
sauce! for admission to membership, twenty- 
two coming on confession. A joint meeting 
of the men’s and women’s clubs was held on 
the following evening, with a suggestive ad- 
dress by Rev. G. I. Cady, D. D., of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester. Last Sunday two mem- 
orable and largely attended services were 
held, Dr. Conrad preaching his centennial! 
sermon in the morning on The Immutable 
Affirmations of Christianity and the even- 
ing’s sermon by President Mackenzie of 
Hartford Seminary. The Sunday school and 
the Christian Endeavor Society services also 
shared the observance, the latter with Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet as the main speaker and at 
the young people’s service Father Endeavor 
Clark. Continuing the exercises on Monday 
morning came the !meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, addressed by Dr. Chapman. 

A Monday evening address from Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst of New York, an array of speeches 
by denominational leaders on Tuesday night 
and the closing feature of the banquet on 
Wednesday are the remaining events on an 
elaborate and attractive program. In next 
week’s issue we shall publish a full acconnt 
of the centennial. 


Vas 


Dr. Hamilton and Eliot, Roxbury 

It was a gracious and appropriate act of 
Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., to invite Rev. 
Dr. B. F. Hamilton to become its pastor 
emeritus. When he closed his service with 
that church of more than a quarter of a 
century, during which long period he had 
wholly administered the work of pastor, his 


Colds Hang On 


unless taken in hand. Hale’s Honey of 


Horehound and —T is € remedy 
for obstinate coughs “al Kee it in 
the house. Par ga by ar druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


| young men preparing for Olivet is increasing, 
| and the Club determined to provide a schol- 


_ President King’s Busy Fortnight 
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predeceszor, Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., 
still held the position of senior pastor, other- 
wise it would have been natural at that time 
to have continued Dr. Hamilton’s relation 
to the church as pastor emeritus. He has 
continued to minister in helpful ways, not 
only by preaching, but in counsels with or- 
ganizations to promote the interests of all 
our churches. 


Following up the Campaign 

About 125 members and guests of the 
Young Men’s Congregational Club dined at 
the Exchange Club, Feb. 24. Sec. Roy B. 
Guild acted as chaplain, and with Messrs. 
F. C. Partridge, W. C. Travis and E. W. 
Ufford was received into membership, leay- 
ing still a waiting list of eight anxious to 
join this vigorous organization of young men. 
After enjoying the piano playing of Mrs. 
G. H. Merritt, mother of the Club’s presi- 
dent, also the tenor solos of Mr. W. F. Little 
of Worcester, 2 ten-minute cheer service 
echoed the beneficial results of the Chapman- 
Alexander meetings. This was led by Mr. 
FP. P. Shumway, who said money enough had 
been received to pay all bills of the cam- 
paign, which had been conducted on a strictly 
business basis. The spiritual results were | 
given in brief testimonies from several lead- | 
ers of the distriet groups. 

The address of the evening by Rev. J. H. 
Denison of Central Church dealt with The 
Cost Per Capita of Transforming Boston 
into Heaven. It was a genuine heart to 
heart appeal, arising ont of the speaker’s 
experience in the Doyer Street Mission in 
New York, and his desire to see Boston 
saved socially and industrially. Mr. Denison 
said he hoped the district work would be 
kept up, as it was admirably organized to | 
care for the mora] and spiritual welfare of 
every man, woman and child in the several 
pare Let each church member put on the 

whole armor of God and try to help some 
then Boston would soon be trans 


one else: 
formed. 

The great evil today is not individual, but 
corporate and group selfishness. We must 
all work together in the spirit of Christ. 
Great industries should have his spirit as 
much as the churches. Sacrifice, individual 
and collective, is the price we must pay for 
the salvation of Boston and other cities. 
There-was sacrifice in the days of the Cru- 
sades. Why not today in church, in busi- 
ness, everywhere? 

The martyrs of the future are to be men 
of business. Thus shall arise a great indus | 
trial hymn to God, out of the roar of the 
machinery and the clatter of the iron, across 
the continent. The meeting was adjourned, 
to meet next on March 29 at Ford Hall, in 
a joint session with the senior Club. 


The Olivet Reunion 


The New England Club of Olivet College 
held its second annual meeting at Newton 
Center, at the home of Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ewing, on Feb. 22, and gave welcome 
to Pres. E. J. Lancaster and Dean T. -W. 
Nadal. Letters of regret from those who 
could not attend bore testimony to the high 
character of the work done by the college 
and its growing importance among educa- 
tional institutions. The Educational Com- 
mission. which has been investigating the 
colleges, gave testimony to the high standard 
of education obtained by Olivet. An earnest 
struggle is being made to complete the sum 
needed to secure the conditional pledges 
which would place the college on a firm | 
financial basis. The number of Eastern 


arship, to be called the New England Club | 
Scholarship. 


If he had two months instead of two 
| weeks at his disposal] just now, Pres. Henry 


} moderate prices. 


| day School Lessons. 


ee. 


Cc. King of Oberlin could hese aaa 
every working hour of his time with engage- 
ments, since there has been a great demand 
for his services during the fortnight that he 
has been on duty as Harvard University 
preacher. In addition to conducting morn- 
ing chapel and giving an hour a day to 
students who cared to call om him, he has 
been delivering the Noble lectures, his sub- 
ject being The Ethies of Jesus. Last Sun- 
day he preached two noteworthy sermons at 
Wellesley College. Monday he dined witb 
the Hartford Theological Seminary Alumni 
and addressed the Congregational Club in 
the evening, while on Tuesday he was the 
guest of honor at the Oberlin dinner. 

On Friday afternoon the directors and 
executive officers of The Congregational Suan- 
day School and Publishing Society were in- 
vited to meet him at the Hotel Bellevue, 
where they spent several pleasant and profit- 
able hours together discussing various phases 
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Send for Prospectus of the 


NEW ANNOTATED BIBLE 


by 
REV. C. l. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
Many heips and features before employ: k- 
fog it the last word in Bible editing. ore 


CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


FREEMAN SANATORIUM 


Hillsbore’ Center, N. H.~ 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 
A home and sanatorium combined. Soatignt, OO 
drainage, pure water. trained care. food 
References: Dr. THC. Par gy 6 Boston; 
B. Boils, First National others. 
ishvoss Miss T. K. Freeman, or ore” Center a N. H. 


Stereopticons & Stereopticon Slides 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD now 
offer stereopticon slides for RENT in sets 
with lecture and lecture-sermons for Sunday 
Evening Service; also slides to illustrate Sun- 
Slides made from films. 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE 
USE OF THE STEREOPTICON. 
Goods shipped from seven Depositories. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
& West 19th St.. New York. 


Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Pg bse tN 
up to 60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 10.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. MarketSt., Boston. 
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Mrs. Russell Sage’s Offer Still Open 


THE TIME EXTENDED FOR ONE YEAR 


Mrs. Russeli Sage has offered to give to the American Bible Society $500,000 for a permanent endowment provided a like amount is 
subseribed for the same purpose before the 31st of December, 1909. 


The amount already subscribed is $131,442.85, of which 
$67,440.05 has been paid in and is separately invested. 


The sum of $368,557.15 remains to be subscribed in order to secure Mrs. Sage’s gift. 
Subscriptions need not be paid immediately, and may be paid in definite installments if desired. 


The Bible Society needs this endowment. 


United States, and twelve Agencies in foreign lands. 


It works through seven Agencies and three hundred and forty-six Auxiliary Societies in the 


‘ 


It employs six hundred men and women colporteurs, who go from city to city, from village to village, and from house to house. 


It circulates the Scriptures in sixty-five languages in the United States alone, 
supplying individuals as well as Home Missionary and Church agencies. 


It conducts all its work without purpose of profit. 


Its work should be enlarged without delay. Calls for advance are most insistent in the mission fields of the world and through- 


out this}nation. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “ THE BIBLE IS THE BEST GIFT GOD HAS GIVEN TO MEN.” 


Millions of people who have never seen the Bible never will see it unless the work of this Society is adequately supported. 
The Society’s budget of expenditure for the current year is $562,700. This 
varies but little from the average annual expenditure for the last ten years. 


Its receipts from church collections, Auxiliary Societies, Life Members, and other friends, and from legacies, are so variable as 
to make self-evident the need of a permanent endowment that shall supplement such receipts and give stability to a work 


that is world-wide. 


Its Trust Funds amount to $732,630.90. The income last year was $28,853.02, only about one-twentieth of the above budget. 


Now is the time to help by individual pledge, by church collections, or in other ways. 
Why not make an Easter Offering Now to the American Bible Society ? 


Send subscriptions to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, AMERICAN BIBLE Society, BipLE House, Astor PLAcE, 
New York, or to any one of the Agency Secretaries. 


Boston 
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of the working of the Society of which he 
is president, and in which he takes a deep 
interest. 

The relish of both ministers and laymen 
for a solid and uplifting address dealing not 
with a “timely topic” but with a subject 
relating to the inner life was plainly evi- 
denced to any one who sat in the rear of 
Tremont Temple last Monday evening and 
watched the attentive faces of three hundred 
members of the Congregational Club turned 
toward President King as quietly, forcibly 
he spoke to the subject Reverence for Per- 
sonality. His basal idea was that self- 
respect not self-conceit is the ground of all 
character, influence and happiness. The ad- 
dress dwelt also upon respect for the person- 
ality of others as essential to proper and 
mutually helpful human relationships. Lit 
up with pertinent incidents and quotations 
the address also had the solemnity and imme- 
diate effect of the best kind of a revival 
sermon. 


Hartiord Alumni Association 


Eighty men and women allied in one way 
and another with Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, spent several pleasant hours together 
last. Monday, the occasion being the annual 
meeting of the association. Pres. W. W. 
Sleeper presided. Dr. Samuel B. Capen and 
Sec. James L. Barton spoke of the influence 
Hartford had had in extending misssionary 
movements. President Mackenzie of the 
seminary, who was warmly greeted, reported 
that the enrollment today is the largest it 
has been since his own official connection 
with it. He gave a substantial and inspir- 
ing address on Scientific Method and the 
Person of Christ. 


4D. ae 


‘optimism of the workers. 


New England Federation 


The New England Federation of Men’s 
Clubs will hold its annual meeting March 9, 
at North Avenue Baptist Church, Cambridge. 
The afternoon session, which will be devoted 
to a conference on local federations, includes 
addresses by Rey. R. L. Webb of Haverhill, 
Prof. H. E. Simpson of Colby College, Presi- 
dent Ronne of the Providence Federation, 
and BH, L. Pride of Somerville. The events 
of the evening will be two addresses by Rev. 
G. L. Cady, D. D., of Dorchester, and Rey. 
D. D. Munroe, D. D., of New Haven. Supper 
will be served at the church to all delegates 
at fifty cents per head. 


Conquering Other Fields 


Springfield Surrendets to Dr. Chapman—First 
Week’s Effort 


Springfield doesn’t always get enthusiastic 
over evangelists; it has some reason to be 
conservative. But Dr. Chapman and his 
staff are winning their way, and the outlook 
at the middle of the campaign justifies the 
Drs. Toy and 
Hlliot and Mr, Buswell are in charge of 
districts on Armory Hill and at the north 
and south ends of the city. These district 
meetings have not yet reached their whole 
constituency, but they are gaining every 
day. The lack of a great auditorium is 
already felt in the central district, where 
Dr. Chapman and Mr, Alexander are draw- 
ing crowds twice daily. In spite of atrocious 
weather the first three days of Dr. Chap- 
man’s preaching, Trinity Methodist Church 
was crowded to the doors, and when Court 
Square Theater was secured for the daily 
noon meetings, it was speedily démonstrated 


that standing room will be at a premium 
the second week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Asher found that the saloon 
keepers had leagued against saloon meetings, 
being emboldened by the situation in Boston, 
although no law is involved. But there are 
factory opportunities, and already the gospel 
has been sung and preached in the B. & A. 
railroad yards of West Springfield, and in 
one of the big paper mills of Mittineague. 
Pool-room meetings are scheduled also. 

Saturday was observed as Flower Day, 
when over a thousand bouquets were dis- 
tributed in the hospitals, almshouses and 
other institutions, and in many homes to 
shut-ins and invalids, March 5 is designated 
as the Day of Rejoicing. 

High water mark at this writing has been 
the Sunday afternoon theater meeting for 
men, just finished. Two thousand men 
crowded into the building and another thou- 
sand were turned away. Dr. Chapman stu- 
diously avoided sensational appeal. It was 
undoubtedly a strong temptation, but he 
was eminently fair in his masterly handling 
of the great audience. Before the meeting 
closed a hundred men. had come to the front 
and shaken hands with Mr. Alexander in 
token of their determination to lead a better 
life. Some were church members, but more 
were not. 

The newspapers of the city have won Dr. 
Chapman’s unstinted praise for the gener- 
osity of their columns. As an instance of 
the spreading influence of the campaign, the 
writer, though not officially in the movement, 
has had an appeal to help twenty people 
from a town forty miles away to get seats 
for one of the noon meetings; and rumors 
come of parties from farther who are plan- 
ning to be present March 9, the conference 
day, which will close the campaign. 


Longmeddow, Mass. He la 8: 
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Good Literature and the Immigrant 


Professor Steiner of Iowa College is sure 
of a warm welcome and an appreciative 
hearing when he comes to speak to us next 
week on the problems of immigration. He is 
announced to deliver five lectures on con- 
secutive evenings, beginning March 8, in 
Carpenter Memorial Chapel of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

The problem of the immigrant makes its 
appeal to a good many kinds of people. My 
attention has been recently called to a work 
undertaken by the Illinois Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, in which 
Mr. Fred L. Lothrop is a leading spirit. 
This patriotic organization is giving first 
lessons in good citizenship, by means of spe- 
cially prepared leaflets about things which 
the newcomer needs to know. One hundred 
and twenty-one thousand such leaflets have 
been put out in the past two months, pub- 
lished in Croatian, Slovak, Slovenian, Yid- 
dish, Bohemian, Polish, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Italian, Lithuanian, Greek, ‘Hun- 
garian and English. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
work of the Chicago Tract Society, whose 
annual meeting occurred in late January, is 
the work among foreign-speaking peoples. 
It now employs colporteurs in eighteen lan- 
guages and prints its messages in a larger 
number. The report of the secretary, Rey. 
Jesse W. Brooks, showed growing demands, 
and Mr. David Vernon of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank favored a movement to secure 
an endowment fund of $300,000. Among the 
new plans is a monthly paper for the Bohe- 
mians, to be edited by Dr. BE. A. Adams. 


Ten Years in Oak Park 


Feb. 28 was celebrated in First Church, 
Oak Park, as the tenth anniversary of the 
settlement of its pastor, Dr. W. E. Barton. 
The facts brought out in the morning ser- 
mon are creditable alike to pastor and peo- 
ple. The membership has grown from 700 to 
966. It is honorable to the church that the 
record of growth is not larger. In 1888 it 
began a colonizing policy. Then was ex- 
changed the solitary greatness of its earlier 
period for the blessed state of motherhood, 
and the mother has now five daughter 
churches to rejoice in. The combined mem- 
bership of two of the daughter churches 
already exceeds her own, and the three 
others are well on the way to large useful- 
ness. Second Church was organized before 
Dr. Barton’s coming, but he preached the 
dedication sermon of its house of worship, 
helped to break ground and lay the corner 
stone and dedicate Third Church, which was 
organized shortly after his call to Oak Park. 
He also helped to dedicate Fourth Church, 
and had a share in all the steps leading up 
to the organization of Harvard and Sixth 
Churches. He performed similar service for 
Wifty-second Avenue Church in Austin and 
South Church of Maywood in nearby West 
Side suburbs. 

The colonizing policy of this decade has 
made First Church, Oak Park, a cathedral 
center, with a vigorous group of churches 
about it, and its pastor primate in term of 
service and natural leadership in an influ- 
ential group of ministers. 

To Dr. Barton’s initiative is due the Oak 
Park Pastors’ Union. This has proved a 
notable instrument for interdenominational 
co-operation. It has published several book- 
lets, including an interwoven ten-cent har- 
mony cf the Gospels, whose circulation is 
now in its third hundred thousand, and a 


booklet for passion week, of which more than | 


a third of a million have been sent out. 


But Dr. Barton’s devotion to Oak Park | 


and his leadership in planting it thick with 


Congregational churches and leavening it 
with the broad charity of the Pilgrim spirit; 
in preserving its trees, preventing sectional- 
ism, creating public spirit and local pride 
and fighting annexation with Chicago, has 
not been to the neglect of large fellowship 
and service, both in the nearby city, the 
state at large and the affairs of national and 
international councils. Devoted to many 
good causes and interests, he is particularly 
happy in a trusteeship of Berea College, and 
seems to have inspired the whole church with 
love for his alma mater. 

It was a great congregation to which Dr. 
Barton preached his tenth anniversary ser- 
mon, for even ordinary occasions fill the 
gallery pews as well as seats below, and the 
quality of the company represents the best 
in Puritan culture. Toward the building up 
of that church all our city churches have 
given family after family of their choicest 
people, drawn to Oak Park by the worthy 
ambition to make there such a home as can- 
not be made in the thick of the city. To 
their credit be it said, they do not forget 
their brethren left behind to carry on the 
inside church work. The Oak Park churches 
largely man our city missions, and are the 
great reservoir of supply in money and per- 
sonal service for co-operative campaigns of 
every description. 

By the unknowing Oak Park is sometimes 
called the Saints’ Rest. But so long as it 
continues in the immediate sphere of influ- 
ence of our field commanders, Secretaries 
Hitchcock, Hall and Newell, and the pri- 
macy of the Pilgrim pastorates is held by a 
man of such untiring and exhaustless energy 
as is possessed by William E. Barton, and 
salvation by work has such promoters and 
exemplars as Pitkin, Firman, Kimball and 
Spooner, Oak Park will not furnish the 
Pilgrim saint a convenient place in which 
to lay his armor down. The Oak Park 
churches seem immune from the blight of 
sybaritic suburbanism. Js) Haye. 
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THE INTERPRETER’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By LymMAaN ABBOTT AND 
JOHN E. MCFADYEN 


The first five volumes, Matthew to 
Romans, by Dr. Abbott are Now READY, 
Price, $1.50 per vol. 

VOLUME VI (Just Published) 


THE CORINTHIANS AND GALATIANS 
By Pror. JOHN E. McFADYEN 


With Introduction by Lyman Abbott. 
Price, $1.50. 


Professor McFadyen is well known as a 
leader of pelipious thought. His Old Testa- 


ment studies have enabled him to deal rever- 
eet and intelligently with the New Testa- 
ment. 

The author’s translation is woven in with 
the general comment for the greater conven- 
ience of the reader. 

Professor McFadyen is following Dr. Ab- 
bott’s method and plan of exposition, and has 
succeeded in making a volume that fits pre- 
cisely into the series. 


A, S. Barnes & Co., NEw York. 


| To Lurope, Palestine, ete. Exceptional 
TOURS advantaxes..Bxpertleadershi PWrite engi 
now. ‘International Popular Tours,” 
WEEKLY 527 Beacon Building, Boston, Man | UP 
A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | IN 
IDEAL ¥ Tite ae =| | OLD 
oung’s — Ideal European Tours 
WAY"'| Box 682-R. Pitesburg, Pat | WORLD 
EUROPE AND RIE 
* “4 RO Season—Limite RLEN Lt 
Exceptional Advantages 
oe%* DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
Paha ME 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


EUROPE $375. 68 days. Scotland, England. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Paris. Small 
party. Especially good for school teachers. Conductor 
a Faryad redug and experienced traveler. For par- 
ticulars address Palmer Tours, 240 Newbury St., Boston. 
Appleton, Wis. 


EUROPA TOURS, comfort; 


ries; inspiring leadership. 


Physica 
purposeful itinera- 


EUROPE. — Comprehensive summer tour— 9135. 
Experienced management. Other tours at higher 

cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Egypt and much of 


HOLY LAND Europe. Eleventh 


Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 
Fine accommodations. Me Ow rates—$500 
to $650. Rv. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Brights Disease and Uric Acid 


Conditions. 


The Long Experience and Many Carefully 


Conducted Experiments of These Well-Known Medical 
Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. | 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL.D., Hx-Pres. American Medical Association, 
late Pres. and Prof. of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Rich- 
mond, Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed in diseases generally dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. Many 
years experience in its use only confirm the good opinion I have so often ex- 


pressed in regard to it.’’ 


Graeme M. Hammond, M. D., Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘‘In all 


cases of Bright’s Dis- 
ease I have found 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


tity of urine and in eliminating the Albumen.”’ 


of the greatest service 
in increasing the quan- 


Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggester of Battey’s Operation: see 


have 
used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in my practice for three years past, in 
cases of Chronic Inflammation of the 


Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged prostate in the aged or from 
other causes; I have secured excellent results from its use.’’ 


J. Allison Hodges, M. D., Pres. University College of Medicine and Prof. of 


Nervous and Mental Diseases, 


Richmond, Va: 


“In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, 


this water is one of the very best alkaline Diuretics, and, in a milk diet, is one 


of my sheet anchors.’’ 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed on request. 


For sale by general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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Brooklyn Club Meets Crises 


The Congregational Club of Brooklyn has, 
* seized upon Lent as a good time to omit a 
dinner, and henceforth the March meeting 
will be sternly forgotten. While the mem- 
bers may regret it but feel the pride of Puri- 
tan conscience, the officers will be thankful 
to save the expense and reduce the regular 
deficit that each meeting causes. A reduc- 
tion of the menu would be a retreat. The 
increased cost of living, which Manhattan- 
ites say is caused by Brooklyn, must be met 
in a more heroic way. Therefore the Club 
will have but five meetings as compared with 
the seven held by the New York Club. This 
may reveal the strenuous life in Gotham. 

Having settled this crisis at its meeting 
last week, the Brooklyn Club heard Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise describe the Civic Crisis, 
which appears to be the decision of Tam- 
many Hall to nominate for mayor a re- 
spectable but inefficient gentleman whose 
name was not given. Dr. Wise, introduced 
by Dr. Cadman as a master of the art of 
speech, delivered indeed a great address, 
standing under a huge oil painting of Wash- 
ington which looked more ancient than 
familiar. The Club responded with enthusi- 
asm to the Rabbi’s arraignment of present 
conditions and the lack of civic interest 
among the churches. It has at least one 
member whose civic activity has been so 
great and his motives so high that if he is 
ever nominated for mayor the Congregational 
voters will probably be a unit for his elec- 
tion regardless of party. The quartet of - 
Dr. Boynton’s church gave a fine musical 
program, and Dr. Boynton was named as 
the next president of the Club. Under him 
there will be no crises it cannot meet and 
conquer. 


Flushing Church Gets Assistant 

First Church at Flushing is rejoicing in 
the recovery to health of its active young 
pastor, Rey. C. R. Raymond, under whose 
leadership last year was the most prosperous 
in all ways than for more than a decade. 
A pastor’s assistant has been engaged who 
will give especial attention to the Bible 
school. Deacon J. H. Clark, who looks like 
a twin brother to Dr. De Witt S. Clark of 
Salem, Mass., has been superintendent for 
twelve years and is now obliged to rest, after 
splendid service. The vesper services which 
haye been substituted for the evening wor- 
ship have become popular. The church has 
adopted the custom of inducting new deacons 
into office and has also accepted the confer- 
ence apportionment of its benevolences, rais- 
ing its gifts to the seven societies from $875 
to $1,500. 

A heavy loss has been sustained in the 
death, after an operation, of Rey. Dr. J. A. 


French, who came as pastor twenty years 
ago, remaining in the church after retiring. 
He had rare gifts which endeared him to the 
parish and made his presence never an em- 
barrassment to his two successors. He was 
a great traveler all over the world, and con- 


stantly shared with the church his recollec-’ 


tions. He conducted a noon Bible class 
every Sunday until his sudden illness of 
last week. The town of Flushing will miss 
his helpfulness as much as the church. 
SYDNEY. 


Destroyed by Fire 


Beautiful Wakefield, Mass., Edifice Ruined— 
Friendly Action of Neighboring Churches 


First Church edifice of Wakefield, Mass., 
which was destroyed by fire, Feb. 21, was 
one of the finest in Greater Boston. Its 
walls were of two shades of gray granite, 
and the roof was of a gray green slate. The 
principal external features were a large, 
square tower on the southeast corner, rising 
to a height of 118 feet, with an ornamental 
belfry of clustered columns and carved cap- 
itals; a massive arch spanning an open 
porch at the main entrance and three round 
staircase towers. BHlaborate and beautiful 
memorial windows adorned the auditorium, 
two sets of group windows and six large 
memorials, The auditorium was finished in 
quartered oak. The communion table and 
pulpit chairs were made from the frame of 
the old meeting house, demolished in 1890, 
All of these articles, together with the pulpit 
Bible, memorial clock, etc., were destroyed. 

The edifice was dedicated in 1892, but only 
five years ago were held the exercises cele- 
brating the debt-clearing. The disaster 
brought almost immediately a group of sym- 
pathetic messages from neighboring pastors, 
as well as from New Hampshire and Presi- 
dent Beach of Bangor Seminary, The Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Universalist congrega- 
tions immediately offered the use of their 
edifices to their stricken townsmen, and the 
Episcopal church threw open its parish 
house. A meeting has already been held in 
the Methodist church to appoint a building 
committee. 


It must have been a gratification to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to sign the bill by which the 
preservation of the big trees of the Calaveras 
groves was insured. The title to 4,000 acres 
is to be acquired by the Government in ex- 
change for the right to cut an equivalent 
amount of timber elsewhere. There are in 
these two groves more than 1,500 of these 
giant sequoias. Much credit is due to the 
people of California, and especially to the 
women of the California Club, who have 
worked for more than nine years to interest 
a reluctant Congress in this plan of preser- 
vation. 
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ALIFORNI 


Low One Way Rates 


EVERY DAY 
March | to April 30, 1909 


‘33° from Chicago 
*30%2 from St. Louis 


UNION PACIFIC 


Electric Block Signals all the way 
The Safe Road to Travel 


Inquire of 
WILLARD MASSEY, N.E.F.& P. A. 
176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York, N, Y 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1. 50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


EKuro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


S 


BAY STATE FURNACES 


MEET ALL DEMANDS FOR HEALTHFUL 
HOME HEATING. FOR HONESTY IN CON- 
STRUCTION, EFFICIENCY AND FUEL 
ECONOMY THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
IN 


URPASSED 


COMPETENT AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., MAKERS . 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and NEW YORK 


70 ..Y.EA RS. 


Upturning a City 


Spokane Yields to Billy Sunday—A Funeral 
Service Attended by 7,000 


The evangelistic campaign, conducted by 
William A. Sunday and his corps of assist- 
ants under the auspices of forty Spokane 
churches, closed Feb. 7. For six nights in 
the week and for six consecutive weeks the 
tabernacle, seating more than 8,000, has 
been filled to the doors. During the last two 
weeks of the meetings people desiring to 
attend the evening services had to be on 
hand before six o'clock, as before seven hun- 
dreds would be turned away. 

It is doubtful if Sunday’s style of preach- 
ing can be duplicated. He preaches all over. 
Not an ounce of weight, nor a muscle of his 
body but is brought into play. No one, 
after hearing him, doubts his earnestness or 
Sincerity. He has a direct message, a sim- 
ple theology and tremendous energy. Though 
enthusiasm abounded, the meetings were 
practically free from hysteria and from ex- 
hausting after-meeting appeals. The invita- 
tion was not given at all for the first two 
weeks, and when it was given, more depend- 
ence was put upon personal work by trained 
workers than upon agonizings from the plat- 
form. 

A choir of 1,000 voices, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fisher, with Mr. George Butler 
as soloist, made the music inspiring. The 
forty or more ministers selected their best 
personal workers to assist in the-work of 
persuasion. The finances were ably handled 
by a committee of prominent business men. 
The sum of $15,000 was raised for current 
expenses in the first four weeks. No later 
offerings were taken except the final thank- 
offering for the evangelist. After all ex- 
penses were paid, over $2,500 remained to 
be divided pro rata among the churches par- 
ticipating. The offering to Mr. Sunday 
amounted to a little more than $11,000, 
making $26,000 that Spokane gave for the 
six weeks’ campaign. 

The tangible results were 5,666 cards 
signed by people who were either converted 
or desired to reconsecrate themselves. Of 
these it is estimated that nearly 2,500 joined 
the Spokane churches on or before Feb. 14. 
On that day, one week after the close of the 


NEARLY RESIGNED 


But Held Position on Grape-Nuts. 


An Oklahoma woman was saved from loss 
of health and position by change to right 
food. She says: 

“The spring of 1904 found me almost a 
nervous wreck from the use of improper food. 


it seemed that my stomach was on fire. 

“I had the best medical advice I could get, 
but medicine did not reach my trouble. 
was growing worse all the time until I was 
about to resign my position, a thing I could 
not afford to do. 

“A friend brought me a package of that 
wonderful food, Grape-Nuts, and asked if I 
had ever tried it. I told her no. I had no 
faith in it, but to please her I promised to 
use the package before I decided what it 
would do for me. 

“I ate nothing but Grape-Nuts and cream 
three times a day, and that awful burning in 
my stomach disappeared. I was able to 
continue at my work and gained twenty-six 
pounds in three months. So I owe my health 
and position to Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, 


and full of human 
interest. 


They | 


services, 
Church; 30 joined Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church, with nearly 200 yet to follow; 
40 joined Plymouth Congregational Church; 
60 the First Christian ; 40 the First Baptist, 
and so on through the list of churches inter- 
ested. Dean Lockwood of All Saints Cathe- 
dral (Episcopal) reported eleven accessions 
as a direct result of the meetings, though 
his church did not participate. 


The results that cannot be tabulated were 
after all most important and will no doubt | 


be just as permanent. Sunday’s assaults 
upon intemperance and all manner of vice 
produced an impression for good all over 
Washington and Northern Idaho. A miner 
from Wallace, Ida., said that he believed 
Sunday had converted two outside of 
Spokane through his sermons printed in the 
papers for every one who came forward in 
the meetings. The Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 


tion reports that sales have fallen off nearly | 


twenty per cent. since the meetings began. 


Certain it is that Sunday’s sermon on Get | 


on the Water Wagon did an untold amount 
of good. It was preached to an audience of 
10,000 men, while from two to three thou- 
sand more were able to hear parts of it 
through the open windows. 
voters are registered in the city. 

While the meetings were in progress a 
severe cold wave struck the Inland Em- 


pire. Hundreds of homeless men in the 
city were out of work and hungry. The 
great tabernacle was thrown- open. to 


them, kept warm, and hot coffee and sand- 
wiches were served free for ten nights. On 
one occasion 1,200 men were thus cared for 
in this way. It was a practical philanthropy 
which won the hearts of thousands of work- 
ing people. 

A spectacular feature of the meetings, and 
one fraught with important results, was the 


special train, known as the “Local-Option | 


Special,” which carried Billy Sunday and 


112 influential business men of Spokane over | 


to Olympia, the state capital, where the 
fight for an effective local-option law was at 
its height, with the chances against its suc- 
cess. 
brought thousands of temperance supporters 
to Olympia, and the legislature was besieged 
for two days by friends of the measure. 
Sunday delivered his Booze sermon with 
variations to suit the occasion, and as a 
result, the wavering ones were made strong 
and the bill was passed by a vote of 56 to 88. 

Sunday’s chief assistant, Rey. C. P. 
Pledger, sacrificed his life to the success. of 
the meetings. He caught cold in January 
but would not give up the work. He was 
taken with pneumonia and died just three 
days after the meetings closed. His funeral, 
attended by 7,000, was the last meeting held 


I could not sleep nor eat anything but what | in the tabernacle before it was torn down. 


So successful and uplifting was this cam- 
paign that Mr. Sunday has been prevailed 


] | upon to return to Washington in 1910, when 


he is expected to hold meetings in sey- 
eral coast cities, probably in Bellingham, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. The senti- 
ment of thousands is expressed in the words 


of Rev. H. E. Mills, pastor of Plymouth - 


Church: “I am glad he came. He has given 
me a new intensity and zeal in my work for 
Christ. Towering above all his faults and 
blemishes is the grand purpose of the man 
to save the lost. I would be ashamed to 
allow this man to labor in our city at the 
very limit of his strength for six weeks with- 
out rousing all my powers to do my best for 
God.” 


Ritzville, Wn. W. M. P. 


By the will of Eugene Tompkins of Bos- 
ton the Perkins Institute for the Blind in 
that city will, after the death of the widow, 
come into possession of a sum of nearly a 
million dollars. Mr. Tompkins was a well- 


| known theater owner and manager. 


Only 16,000 


The interest aroused by this move | 
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_ Why Does It Cure 
Te —— Se 

Not because it is Sarsaparilla, 
but because it is a medicine of 
peculiar merit, composed of more 
than twenty different remedial 
agents effecting phenomenal 
cures of troubles of the blood, 
stomach, liver and bowels. 

Thus Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrof- 
ula, eczema, anemia, catarrh, neryous- 
ness, that tired feeling, dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, and builds up the system. 


Get it today in the usual liquid form or in 
chocolated tablet form called Sarsatabs. 


Mother Earth’s 


Treasures 


An Interesting Booklet for 


INVESTORS 


in mining securities; written in a logical and 
intelligent manner by a practical mining man 
of many years experience. 

As a practical mining booklet for conserva- 
tive investors it is invaluable, illustrating as 
it does by the story of a western mine from 
its conception to the present day, the legiti- 
mate growth from a prospect to a producing 
property under honest and able management. 

If you are interested, or contemplate invest- 
ing in mining securities, write for it. 


Geo. R. Woodin & Co. 


Publisher 
15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Why Put Your Money in the Bank at 3% 


when we can place any amount from $200.00 to 
$5,000.00 for you at 6%, and every dollar absolutely 
secured by FIRST-CLASS FARM MORTGAGES. 
Write for full information. 


B. H. BONFOEY, 
Mortgage Loan Banker, 
Established. 1870. Unionville, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


In Westminster, Mass., at foot of Mt. gone cy on 
lake, house with 13 rooms, steam heat, bath, billiard 
house, and stable. Also cottage of 6 rooms. noes 
7 acres of land. Spring water. Address HARRISO 
BAILEY, are Mass. — 


PERKINS & Co. | 
FINANCIAL BROKERS | 


<=> Cards, circulars, book, newspa' 
5 Larger $18. Save money. torn tue. 
big profit. All pe eso sent. Write factory 
for press catalog, aper, etc. 

THE PRES eriden, Connecticut. 


“Font Models 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


‘all of best makes 57 7 to $12 
‘) sated woe mate $3 to $3 


La good as new.. 
Great Factory “Clearin Sale. 


Nie We Ship On Approval without z 
(il) Maas pied pay the freight and allow 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, rng i Ep are alee 

pairs and sundries, halfusual not 

uy 2 till oe get our catalogs and — SS Vrite now. 


YCLE CO., Dept. B-293 Chieago 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son. Victoria St, 
1 onde England, Wholesale of kK.” ra & Co., 


90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 
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Reaching the Churched 


Los Angeles Torrey Meetings Benefit {Parishes 


Great hopes awaited the Torrey campaign 
in Los Angeles, and now, several weeks 
after the meetings have closed, pastors are 
asking whether the hopes have been fulfilled. 
The preparations were commensurate with 
the occasion. An immense tabernacle, seat- 
ing four or five thousand, in the heart of the 
city, was provided, and nearly $10,000 ex- 
pended, about $2,250 going to the evangelist 
and his four assistants. Spiritually, careful 
preparation had been made, the laymen of 
the city taking a leading part in the initia- 
tive, and cottage prayer meetings in all dis- 
tricts added inspiration to the regular church 
work. ; 

In many respects the meetings approached 
the ideal. The speaker, terribly in earnest 
as always, was quiet in manner, appealing 
mainly to the reason and the will. That 
combative attitude toward views less con- 
servative than his own, which has formerly 
aggravated many ministers, was less in evi- 
dence and softened by evident kindness of 
spirit. There were comfort, strength, assur- 
ance, the call to action, for the Christian; 
and a tremendous appeal and challenge to 
the unconverted. No truth seeker but must 
have found help. Ministers must have re- 
ceived great benefit from this incisive, effect- 
ive personality and from the enthusiasm felt 
in a great multitude making it their business 
for a month to herald the gospel. The large 
chorus, leader, soloist, were helpful, and the 
accompanist a genius. Great inspiration 
and satisfaction were doubtless received by 
the throngs who attended. 

About 1,600 decision cards were signed: 
Presbyterians 335, Methodist Hpiscopal 278, 
Congregationalists 167, Baptist 151, ete. 
This is not a great number of even nominal 
converts when audience and population are 
considered. Evidently the congregations 
were too largely composed of church mem- 
bers, and Dr. Torrey again and again chid 
Christians for bringing so few outsiders. 
When the sifting process of reception into 
the church is known, tangible results shrink 
discouragingly. At our First Church fifty- 
two members were received at the next com- 
munion, but this included those uniting by 
letter and was no larger than the usual num- 
ber at this season; while few were received 
by our smaller churches. The experience in 
other denominations was similar. 

The expressed opinions of two of our min- 
isters probably sum up the situation. Dr. 
William Horace Day: “The Torrey meetings 
have done immense good to the churches. 
Two men came before our committee with a 
deep experience. It is refreshing to hear the 
genuine ring of conversion after the surface- 
touching statements so familiar. As to ac- 
cessions, we receive no more than would fol- 
low a month of equal effort devoted to pas- 
toral work.” This from a central church. 
Dr. B. F. Boller writes from the edge of the 
city, “At this distance from the base of 
operations we receive no perceptible benefit 
from the Torrey meetings.” Much as this 
centralized effort, therefore, has benefited 
individuals, it has not moved the unchurched 
masses appreciably. CHESTER FERRIS. 


United States Senator Clark of. Missouri 
told the Senate the other day that Congress 
was making itself “the laughing stock of 
‘every intelligent man on the face of God's 
green earth.” ‘This is an exaggeration. We 
could name men in both houses to whom 
this statement properly applies and who 
are advertising it as applicable to the whole 
body. But there are sane, dignified and pa- 
tient members of both branches of Congress. 
Besides, this section of God’s earth is just 
now not green but covered with snow, which 
contrasts with the green things seen by the 
senator from Missouri. . 
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THE HARTEORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


OR ninety-nine years the Hartford has insured against loss by fire, 
and in that time has built up the largest fire insurance business in 


America. It has not only promptly paid every individual loss, 
but has given safety and satisfaction to its policyholders in all the con- 
flagrations of American history. The Hartford stands today with large 
assets and ample financial resources the leader among fire companies. 
But its proudest asset is its reputation for commercial honor and good 
faith. It will sell you honest and safe insurance. Losses paid “ Cash 
Without Discount.” Is not this the Company you want ? 

Send for our Book “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance.” It 
contains valuable information for Householders, Merchants and Manu- 
facturers. It ought to bein the hands of every property owner in America. 
It may save you thousands of dollars, no matter in what company you 


are insured. Itis free. Address Dept. C. 
INSURE IN THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


TOO pe 


or 
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MYSTERY and MAGIC 


have no place in the wonderfully satisfactory results we 
produce in our great Watertown plant It is the 
experience of over eighty years combined with every aid 


that science and money can lend that make us 
1829 AMERICAS GREATEST 1909 


Cleansers Dyers Launderers 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 286 Boylston Street Boston US A 


SHOPS 

( 284 Boylston Street 
BOSTON < 17 Temple Piace 

t 2206 Washington Street 
Washington D C 1337 G Street 
New Haven Conn 123 Church Street 
Hartford Conn 50 Asylum Street 
Bridgeport Conn 209 State Street 
Newport RK I 231 Thames Street 
Providence KR [I 125 Mathewson Street 
Albany N Y 75 North Pearl Street 


‘+ 


Cambridge 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lynn 70 Market Street 

Watertown Mass 1 Galen Street 
Worcester Mass 3 Pleasant Street 
Baltimore Md 216 W Fayette Street 
New Work City 557 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Pa 1633 Chestnut Street 
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LABRADOR POST-CARDS 


From Dr. Grenfell’s Pictures 
Set of 16 by mail, 50 cents. 
For benefit of the Mission. 
New England Grenfell Association 
14 Beacon Street, Room 201 
E. E. WHITE, Sec. 


PIPE & REED 


Y a ae OR 


120 BoY_LstTonS 
®BOSTON ~— MASS. @ 


I DP IV VANS 
i » THE USE OF THE IND/V/QUAL 
sees LIMMUNION SERVICE as IN- 
CREASEQ THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER /N THOUSANOS 
OF LHURTHES 17 WILL OO SOFOR 
YOURP CHURCH SEND FOR /LLUS- 
TRATED PRICE LIST 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co, 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


The THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO.. 


Lima, O., are making a special offer to churches adopting 
their service before Easter. Write them. 


Speakers to address 
Temperance, No License 


and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 
ae! 
—— eee 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in Scope, and is ‘commended 


by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
Pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters i i 


Spanish America, Cuba, 
Its literature 
nacular hag been the strong right arm of for- 
WILLIAM PHILLIps HALL, President. 
JUDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’ 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. x 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BoarD or PASTORAL 
Soppry, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other States. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 


tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick - 
saps } ick, Ph. D., Chair 


MASSACHUSETTS Boarp OF 
Solicits gifts from churches 
aus sous Charles 

Sout treet, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. RB. Hmrich, Congregational Boncce 


THR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its es 
Ject is the establishment and Support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles Hh. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. 8, Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L, 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL AID. 
; and individuals, 
D. Kepner, Treasurer, 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or MIssiIoNns, 704 Con rega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, hese: 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s Homp MISSIONARY 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, | 
Treas. ; Miss Mary C.-h. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THP Woman’s SHAMAN’s FRiInnp Socrmry, 


ASSOCIATION, | 


of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. RB. Emerson, Treasurer, 
395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Burton, CHAS. BH., recently of Lyndale Ch., 
Minneapolis, now ‘of Winona, Minn., to be 
assistant to Dr. Washington Gladden of 
First Ch., Columbus, 0. 

Davizrs, HowELu, Bethany Ch., So. Portland, 
Me., to First Presb. Ch., Cato, N. Y., also to 
Carlisle, N. Y. Accepts the former. 

DIckEY, JOHN G., Elkader, Io., to Mormorth, 
N. D. Accepts. 

EKINS, Grove F., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Housatonic. 

FRASER, H. A., to New Hampton, Io. Accepts. 

GRANTHAM, LNwis J., lately of Union Cong’ 
Ch., Moline, Ill., to Wellston, Okl. Accepts. 

HALLIS, ALPX., formerly of Swedish-Finnish 
Ch., Worcester, Mass., to Swedish-Finnish 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

Hanna, Gro. F. (Lic.), Lyndon, Ill., to Ivan- 
hoe. Accepts. y 

HOLCOMBE, GILBERT T., Clayton, 
Berthold, N..D. Accepts. 

IMRIn, ANDREW B., Johannesburg, Mich., to 
Whitehall. Accepts. 

KLAR, Oscar B., Philadelphia, Pa., to Hgg 
Harbor City, N. J. Has begun work. 

MUELLER, RUDOLPH C., Freudenthal and Zion 
Chs., Medina, N. D., to Dawson and Tappan. 
Accepts. 

NWILAN, Jos. D., formerly of Wallace, Ida., to 
be treasurer of Greater Whitman Fund. Ac- 
cepts, with headquarters at Walla Walla. 

PARKER, Jos. J., Genoa, Neb., to Kearney. 
Accepts. 

PENNELL, ORRIN H., Unionville, 0., to Randolph 
Ch., Guy’s Mills, Pa. Accepts. 

PERRY, CLARENCE H. (Lic.), Farley, Mass., to 
Kent, Ct. 

POWELL, THOS. B., Yale Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate of Plymouth Ch., New Haven, Ct. 
Accepts. 

QupEN, CHaAs. N., accepts call to San Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

RANDELE, ALFRED B., Wyanet, Ill., to Dixon. 

SERL, ELMueR W. (M. B.), Dayton, O., to Mat- 
toon, Ill, 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Chaplin, Ct., to Merrimack, 

THOMAS, CLARK S., Minooka, Ill., to Armour 
Mission, Chicago. Accepts. 

Unegr, Saws L., Wabaunsee, Kan., declines 
call. to principalship of Southern Kansas 
Academy at Eureka. 
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Resignations 

CLARK, GEO. W., Brooklyn, Ct., to take effect 
May 9, after an eight-year pastorate. 

Davies, Howe , Bethany Ch., So. Portland, 
Me., after a five-year pastorate. 

Dickey, JOHN G., Elkader, Io. 

EKINS, GROVE F., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., 
after a five-year pastorate, 

Hate, Morron W., Surry, N. H., to take effect 
May 16, after three years’ service, 

Hanna, Gro. F. (Lic.), Lyndon, Ill. 

IMRIE, ANDREW Bs Johannesburg, Mich. 

MUELLER, RUDOLPH C., Freudenthal and Zion 
Chs., Medina, N. D., after seven years’ 
service. 

NEILSON, McINNEs, Ravenna, O., after a ten- 
year pastorate. 

PaRKER, Jos. J., Genoa, Neb. 

PENNELL, ORRIN H., Unionville, 0. 

TENNEY, Henry M., Second Ch., Oberlin, O., to 
take effect in September, 1910, after a pas- 
torate of twenty-one years. 

Woops, Merrick W., Fellowship Ch., Wichita, 
Kan. 


Ordinations and Installations 
Goop, CHAs. M., Yale Sem. (formerly a U. B.), 
o. at Barlow, N. D., Feb. 10. Sermon, Rey. 
J. R. Beebe; other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. J, 


Powell, Robt. Paton, Hi I. Gardner, Smith, 
C. H. Phillips. 

SECKERSON, Howarp Ae 0: Woodbury, COE 
Feb. 25. Sermon, Rev. I. W. Sneath ; other 


parts, Rey. Messrs. Sherrod Soule, R. E. 
Carter, W. H. Phipps, C. Underwood, J. L. R. 
. Wyckoff. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BoaRgD OF COMMISSIONRES FoR 
FOREIGN’ MISSIONS. Congregational House, 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Homp MISSIONARY 
Sociury, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St. New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and par- 
Sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D. 


Secretary; Charles HB. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. ¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socirry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen | 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Ddward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C, S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTER- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. . Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’s FRIEND Socigery, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the ~ 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MassacHusetrs Home MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds. in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. aor 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House. Boston. 


Talk with 
Ask him if 
if he recommends it when the 


A Tonic Free fr 


your doctor about Ayer’s non-alcoholic Sarsaparilla. 
he prescribes it for pale, 
blood is thin and impure, and when 
the nerves are weak and unsteady. 
in building up the general health. 


om Alcohol 


delicate children. Ask him 


Ask him if it aids nature 
J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell. Mass. 
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Resolutions of the Congress 


Whereas, the Congregational Church is for 
the most part the product of home missions 
and must continue to depend upon home mis- 
Sionary effort for its growth and efficiency ; 
and 

Whereas, the cessation of growth has been 
contemporaneous with the decrease of the re- 
ceipts of the Home Missionary Society; 

Resolved: (1) That the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society ought to be at once freed 
from the burden of debt by which its hands 
are tied and its work crippled. 

(2) That in the present situation we appeal 
to the churches to put the cause of home mis- 
sions to the front. 

(3) That we urge pastors to inform their 
congregations in regard to the present emer- 
gency, ‘and secure Systematic efforts to increase 
contributions to this cause. 

(4) That we commend the boards and secre- 
taries of home missionary societies in the use 
of such aggressive methods as will secure the 
largest development of local efficiency. 


Resolved: (1) That we commend most 
heartily the “Together” Campaign and pledge 
our utmost co-operation to secure its success. 

(2) That we rejoice in the proper unification 
of our missionary activity as expressed in the 
new American Missionary Magazine, to be 
issued by our homeland societies. 

(3) That we urge pastors to support the 
effort of securing the largest number of sub- 
scriptions possible. 


Whereas, we recognize that the most impor- 
tant problem now facing the New England 
churches is the question of immigration, and 
that it demands all our consecration, all our 
spirit of brotherhood and democracy; and 
imperatively demands new methods to meet 
new conditions ; 

Resolved: That we therefore commend to the 
Home Missionary Society a careful consider- 
ation of the method now being pursued by the 
Y. M. C. A. in sending young men abroad 
under Professor Steiner to study these peoples 
in their home lands, that when transplanted 
thence they may be met with intelligent con- 
sideration and sympathy and Christian brother- 
hood, and that we urge upon our men of wealth 


NEW IDEA 
Helped Wisconsin Couple. 


It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to old 
notions of things. New ideas often lead to 
better health, success and happiness. 

A Wisconsin couple examined an idea new 
to them and stepped up several rounds on 
the health ladder. The husband writes: 

“Several years ago we suffered from coffee 
drinking, were sleepless, nervous, sallow, 
weak and irritable. My wife and I both 
loved coffee and thought it was a bracer.” 
(Delusion. ) 

“Winally, after years of suffering, we read 
of Postum and the harmfulness of coffee, and 
believing that to grow we should give some 
attention to new ideas, we decided to test 
Postum. 

“When we made it right we liked it and 
were relieved of ills caused by coffee. Our 
friends noticed the change—fresher skin, 
sturdier nerves, better temper, etc. 

“These changes were not sudden, but. re- 
lief increased as we continued to drink and 
enjoy Postum, and we lost the desire for 
coffee. 

“Many of our friends did not like Postum 
at first, because they did not make it right. 
But when they boiled Postum according to 
directions on package, until it was dark and 
rich, they liked it better than coffee and were 
benefited by the change.” ‘“‘There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new. 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest 


the provision of sufficient means for financing 
such a movement. 


Whereas, the Lord’s Day is endangered by 
the conditions and practices of modern life 
imperiling its civic, economic, moral and spirit- 
ual value as never before in New England, 

Resolved: That this, the second Congress of 
New England Churches, re-emphasize its claims 
and commend all wise efforts made in its de- 
fense and maintenance in the different New 
England states; that we deprecate any modifi- 
tation of the present Sunday laws in the in- 
terests of commercial enterprises or Sunday 
amusements. 


Resolved: By the New England Congrega- 
tional Congress assembled at Manchester, N. H., 
(1) that in order to secure the largest possible 
participation in the management and control 
of our six national societies, especially to secure 
the utilization of the best abilities in the de- 
nomination, that said societies should adopt 
the general principle of but one office for one 
man, except for rare and exceptional reasons. 

(2) That the secretaries and other paid offi- 
cers should hold no offices in any of the above 
mentioned societies except those for which they 
are paid. 

(3) That executive boards and other admin- 


istrative offices be as widely distributed as- 


possible among the ministers and laymen of 
the denomination, and that the secretary 
of this Congress be instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to every society having a repre- 
sentative in New England. 


Resolved: That this Congress rejoice for the 
spirit and service discovered through the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, at 
its sessions in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 3-8, 1908, 
and in view of the fact that the movement that 
centralized in that remarkable meeting had its 
initiative to a large extent with our Congrega- 
tional churches, we therefore urge that the 
appeal made for the support of the share Con- 
gregationalists are asked to take be résponded 
to in the heartiest manner possible. 


Resolved: That we deplore the spirit of many 
of our Congregational brethren of the minis- 
try in avoiding or neglecting Associational con- 
nection and fellowship, and earnestly urge such 
to become identified with such fellowships as 
may be locally convenient for the excellent 
purpose of maintaining high standards and 
proper ministerial responsibility. 


. 


Resolved: That the second New England Con- 
gregational Congress hereby expresses approval 
of the action taken by the historic churches of 
Newburyport, Mass., looking toward organic 
unity and appreciation of the unselfish spirit 
displayed by the ministers of those churches in 
promoting union. 


Personalia 


President Eliot of Harvard has at last 
said that if the ambassadorship to Great 
Britain were offered to him, it would be 
impossible for him to accept it. Few of 
those who knew him supposed otherwise ; but 
everybody united in approval of the sugges- 
tion that both countries would be honored by 
his appointment to that office. 


Sec. J. L. Barton of the American Board 
has been giving to the Theological Seminary 
of New Brunswick, N. J., the Graves course 


of lectures on Christian Missions and the | 


National Development of the Bast. He 
demonstrated that Christian missions have 


been the main factor in modern Asiatic | 
movements .which have brought Eastern 
races into prominence in _ international 


affairs, and which are compelling Western 


civilized. nations to acknowledge the Asiatic | 


as equal to the American. and European in 
mental equipment, business sagacity and pos- 
sibilities of moral development. Foreign 
missions are fundamental in shaping condi- 
tions in the interests of universal brother- 


hood and the permanent peace of mankind. 
ESE ieee te 


A WARNING-to feel tired before exertion is not lazi- 


ss—it’s a sign that the system lacks vitality, and needs 
the tonic effect of Hood’s § respite Sufferers should 
not delay. Get rid of that tired feeling by beginning to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. 
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Is This — Fair? 


Certain Proof Will Be Made That 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
Cure Stomach Trouble. 


THIS EXPERIMENT FREE. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary chem- 
icals not only to digest food, but to enrich 
the fluids of the body so that it may no 
longer suffer from dyspepsia or other stom- 
ach trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these tab- 
lets free, so that their power to cure may 
be proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
using these tablets for the aid and cure of 
every known stomach disease. Know what 
you put into your stomach, and use discre- 
tion in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, the pure concentrated 
tincture of Hydrastis, Golden Seal, which 
tone up and strengthen the mucous lining 
of the stomach, and increase the flow of gas- 
trie and other digestive juices; Lactose (ex- 
tracted from milk) ; Nux, to strengthen the 
nerves controlling the action of the stomach 
and to cure nervous dyspepsia; pure Ascetic 
Pepsin of the highest digestive power and 
approved by the United States Pharmaco- 
peia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently stated that this 
Pepsin was the only aceptic pepsin he had 
found that was absolutely pure—free from 
all animal impurities; Bismuth, to absorb 
gases and prevent fermentation. They are 
deliciously flayored with concentrated Ja- 
maica Ginger—in itself a well-known stom- 
ach tonic. 

Liquid medicines lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evaporation, 
fermentation and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized as 
the only true and logical manner of preserv- 
ing the ingredients given above in their 
fullest strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a drug- 


; gist and ask his opinion of the formula. 


It is due your stomach to give it the in- 
gredients necessary to stop its trouble. It 
costs nothing to try. You know what you 
are taking, and the fame of these tablets 
prove their value. All druggists sell them. 
Price 50 cents. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you a trial package 
by mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo) Bells. md for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CQ., bere,G. 


— 
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MENEELY & CO. Wen). nv. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


UNLIEEOTEER BELLS 
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pop ep Tf TELL 2 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 
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Biographical 


REV. JAMES E. SMITH 


Rey. James E. Smith, who for the last 
two and one-half years has been the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Hverett, Wn., died on Feb. 3 of cardiac 
asthma, while returning from a church meet- 
ing at which plans for a new year’s work 
had been happily outlined. 

Mir. Smith was a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege and was ordained in the Universalist 
church in 1882. Very early in his ministry, 
however, he came into the Congregational 
‘church, although at great cost to himself of 
preferment and financial advancement. The 
wpulpits which he has occupied have not been 
those most conspicuous, although he has had 
@ number of the strong churches in the 
West but he has been rather known as one 
who could take a church that ought to be 
strong, but which was divided, torn and 
apparently almost wrecked, and bring it up 
to the place it should occupy as a great, 
strong witness for Christ, showing forth by 
its harmony and love of the brethren that 
its members had been with Christ and iearned 
of him. 

Those who knew him best loved him most, 
and while he was new in Washington, com- 
paratively, and was, therefore, not so well 
known as in the Middle West, the brethren 
of this state can unite with those of Minne- 
sota, where he labored so many years, in 
feeling that we and our church have lost a 
friend on whom we had been wont to lean 
for counsel and help. s. 


Deaths 


BUSS—In Aurora, Ill., Feb. 6, Rev. Henry 
Buss, aged 87 yrs. Of English birth, he had 
held six pastorates during his forty years’ 
service in this country. He was the father 
of Rey. W. H. Buss, now of Fremont, Neb. 


FISKE—In Wellesley Hills, Mass., Feb. 22, 
Capt. Joseph Emery Fiske, aged 69 yrs. Mr. 
Fiske united with the church in 1857 and on 
graduating from Harvard College, in 1861, 
entered Andover Seminary. But he heard 
the call of his country and in August, 1862, 
enlisted. From private he was speedily pro- 
moted to captain of the 2d Mass. Heavy 
Artillery. He was taken prisoner in 1864, 
sand for ten months was confined in Ander- 
sonville and other Southern prisons, but he 
finally escaped and joined Sherman’s army. 
In May, 1865, he was honorably discharged 
and returning home re-entered Andover, grad- 
uating in 1867. The death of his father, 
however, prevented his entering the ministry. 
He became an active citizen, was sent to the 
legislature as Representative and Senator and 


The mere fact that 


Scott's Emulsion 


is universally recom- 
mended for Consumption 
is proof positive that it is 
the most energizing and 
strengthening preparation 
in the world. 


It. warms and nourishes, 
it enriches the blood, stops 
loss of flesh and builds 


up. Get Scott’s. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World.’”’ n 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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for many years held the highest offices in his 
town. His interest in the church was unfail- 
ing and his life was one of great usefulness. 
He will be remembered in the community as 
a man of more than ordinary ability, of good 
judgment and high character. 


FRENCH—In Flushing, N. Y., Feb. 23, follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis, Rev. John 
Abbott French, formerly pastor of First 
Church, Flushing, aged 68 yrs. <A graduate 
of Williams College, his first pastorate was 
over First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
N. J. Later he served a church in Chicago 
and came to Flushing in 1890, resigning in 
1901 because of poor health. 


GERRISH—In Webster, N. H., Feb. 23, 
Henry Hovey Gerrish, for many years dea- 
con of the Webster church, aged 76 yrs., 
2 days. 


WILLIAM H. WHIPPLE 


William H. Whipple of Salem, Mass., a 
faithful layman of the Tabernacle Church of 
that city, died on Feb. 11. Quiet and unob- 
trusive as he ever was, it is yet true that few 
lives have exerted greater influence for good 
than his. 

Educated in the Salem schools, he entered 
early upon a business life and filled positions 
of responsibility for some thirty years. After 
this, for reasons of health, he withdrew from 
the active life of business and began at once 
to devote himself to the work which lay next 
his heart. What had been up to this time his 
avocation, now became his vocation, and the 
result was the first Boys’ Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. in the world. While he approved and 
encouraged all the modern appliances and at- 
tractions which tend to draw boys to the 
Association, his peculiar power lay in his per- 
sonal influence—a power which he never failed 
to use, nor to create opportunities for using. 
From one end of the country to the other there 
are men today who, at mention of Salem, will 
say, “I used to be one of Mr. Whipple’s boys.” 
In these days, when so much is attempted 
through organization, it is refreshing to turn 
to a life where the personal touch was counted 
the great instrument to be used in the service 
of the Master. ; 

After thirty years of untiring effort in this 
work so dear to him, Mr. Whipple was obliged, 
on account of serious illness, to give up all 
active life. No greater testimony to his sincere 
faith could be given than that of the last eight 
years of patient, uncomplaining invalidism. A 
great lover of his own home, tenderly cared for 
by the sister who shared his hearthstone, he 
died in ‘the home where he was born, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

“And he wist not that his face shone.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEpTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, March 8, 10.30 A.M. 


Woman’s Boarp OF Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a.m. 


AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION. Boston Auxil- 
iary, annual meeting in Central Church 
Chapel, March 10, 3 p.m, Speaker, Rey. 
S. W. Beach, D.D. Public invited. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL PRAYER MENTING in the 
interests of Home Missions will be held in 
the vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
March 11, in the afternoon, under the di- 
rection of the Greater Boston Committee of 
the Council of Women for Home Missions. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss Ellen P. Reeves, Wayland...... $2.50 
Mrs. Lucy S. Connor, Sudbury...... 2.50 
Mr. E. C. Matthews, Portsmouth, N. H. 2.50 
Mr. C. L. Houghton, Worcester...... 2.00 


The Parliament of Sweden has given the 
ballot to women by a large majority of both 
houses. In Norway and Finland women 
can vote and be voted for as candidates for 
political office. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is_a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
eruel, humiliating and unnecessary. - 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. aes 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a per- 
fect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues rap- 
idly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, pain- 
less and inexpensive way, in the privacy of the 
home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


Write today for a 


To Church Music Committees 


Mr. FREDERICK W. WODELL, Conductor People’s 
Choral Union (400 voices) is open to engagement as 
Choir Director and Soloist. Pierce Bldg., Copley 
Square, Boston. Lessons in Singing. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding Jive lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted. Board and care at moderate nee for a 
young married woman afflicted slightly mentally. Ad- 
dress with particulars, Box 241, Chelmsford, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and Col- 


leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
tae for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


A New Brspue.—The new annotated Bible 
upon which Dr. C. I. Scofield has been laboring 
for some years is now ready for the large army 
of Bible lovers who have been eagerly expecting 
its issuance. 

In its production Dr. Scofield has been ably 
assisted by such eminent scholars and Bible 
study specialists as Rev. Henry G. Weston, 
D.D., LL. D.; Rev. James M. Gray, D. D.; Rev. 
William J. Erdman, D.D.; Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Moorehead, D.D.; Rey. Elmore G. Harris, 
D.D.; Arno C. Gaebelein; Rey. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D., and other scholars in England. 

It embodies many new and unique features 
which make it without question the most val- 
uable Bible for all purposes that has ever been 
published. Among these are a new system of 
references based not upon the mere accident of 
English words, but upon the topical relation- 
ship of various verses, and so tracing the great 
truths of the divine revelation through the en- 


tire Bible; the winnowed and attested results . 


of the vast exegetical and expository literature 
of the last fifty years are given in the notes, 
summaries and definitions of this edition; 
helps are provided for instant reference on 
every page where needed. Obscure and difficult 
passages, alleged discrepancies or contradic- 
tions, types and symbols are elucidated; all the 
connected topical lines. of reference end in 
analytical summaries of the whole teaching of 
Scripture; the great words of Seripture are 
defined in simple, non-technical terms; there 
are also given introductions to each of the 
sixty-six books; sub-heads to facilitate study ; 
and special unfoldings of the prophetical books ; 
the greater covenants of God are analyzed; 
the dispensations are distinguished. 

* Prices range from $2 to $10. Send for 
complete prospectus to Charles C, Cook, 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 
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Missionary Women in Council 


With no flourish of trumpets and no il mi 
‘throng of attendance a significant meeting « il 
was held in the vestry of Park Street Church M aki ng Money \ 
on Feb. 24 and 25. Ninety-two women, del- H | 
egates of twenty-eight mission boards, gath- | on the New Line : i] 
ered for discussion of practical questions Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild _ || 
concerning the best way to carry on mis- and healthful climate, crops of excellent i 
sionary work at the home end of the line. quality and markets for them, transpor- ii 
The discussion of each important topic was tation facilities — are some of the advan- il 
SRP iy women from'some one board, and tages of the country along the line of the | 
later many others joined in with question Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound I) 
and experience. To name the subjects gives 


Railway Hi 
There are splendid opportunities along this Il 
new line in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho Hi} 
and Washington for the farmer, fruit ||| 
grower, stockman, dairyman, poultry raiser, HI 
business man and professional man. De- HH 
seriptive book No. 28, free. i 


-an idea of the scope of the meeting. 

The women of the Baptist Boards handled 
the matter of the Treasury and Representa- 
‘tion at Conferences ; the Methodist Episcopal 
sisters dealt with Unauthorized Gifts and 
Assigned Work. The wide theme of the Care F.A. MILLER, General PassengerAgt. | 
‘of Missionaries, subdivided into Salaries and Pita Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. i 
Allowances, Outfits and Refits, Furloughs, hie: a Chicago | 
Buildings, and Retired Missionaries, was i 
ably and helpfully handled by the Presby- 
terians. Miss Harriet Taylor, executive 
secretary of the National Board of Y. W. 
‘©. A., and Miss Ruth Paxson, secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, empha- 
sized the close and sympathetic alliance of 
each of these great organizations with the 
Woman’s Boards, saying that they are 
friends, in a sense, servants, of the mission- 
ary work, ; 


The Congregational women dealt with the i ; Z IS ' \\ RRoUNoUP 
topic of United Mission Study, as seen in A . Fi \\ QuiersTONe 


Women’s Societies, among Young People, 
and in its Literature. The Dutch Reformed 
women told of the various Summer Schools, 
at Northfield, Mass.; Winona, Ind.; Mont- 
eagle, Tenn.; Mt. Hermon, Cal.; and great- 
est of all, the gathering at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where 3,000 men and women gath- 
ered for eleven days. The Lutherans dis- 
cussed needs and possibilities of Work 
among Children. The Round Table, ably led 
by Mrs. Charles N. Thorpe of Philadelphia, 
brought out much animated talk, the relation 
of Women’s Boards to Men’s Boards being 
specially interesting. At the session on 
Wednesday evening Miss Clementina Butler 
spoke of the World’s Awakening Womanhood 
here in America, and Mrs. F. E. Clark gave 


Bi | 
powerful illustrations of the same awakening 
in-other lands, notably in China. The clos- ; 
ing service was led by Mrs. S. B. Capron. 
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Education The journey to Southern California 

President Alderman of the University of on this daily electric lighted train 
Virginia has succeeded in raising an endow-- - 

ment fund of $1,000,000, beginning with a has the charm of congenial travel 

subscription of half that amount, made by com anions luxurious surroundings 

Mr. Carnegie, contingent on raising the p > 2 z - 

whole sum. perfection of service and all modern 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New York, in 
addressing the Harvard Union recently, made 
a bid for college men in the retail business 


aa Ay 5 eg ate Only three days enroute via the Chicago 
and paid this compliment to his own work ‘ 2 
and to the type which the American college ¢® North Western, Union Pacific and 
eee Deeded to make a suc: Salt Lake Route to Riverside, Los 


cessful merchant) must have intelligence, in- 
fi Angeles and Pasadena. 


appliances for safety. 


tegrity, originality and initiative, and also a 
good training. These characteristics are 
found in the college graduate. The realms 
of retail business present a boundless fiéld 
leading to artistic and ethical ends, and 
everything considered, it is a great field for 
practical experiment. Why, the creation of 
a great chain of stores throughout the coun- 
try, as a sort of parallel of the trusts, would 
be a far harder task than the incorporating 
of the steel trust or the oil trust, and is 
probably not attempted because of its ex- LA896 
treme complexity.” 


or ik 


Leaves Chicago 10:00 o'clock 
P. M. every day. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Chicago, Ill. 


HURCH Ar many. Sons CO. 
ARPETS 1Pr'ces. JOHN H.PRAY &.30NS CO. 


Knives 


Remember that the 

four great essentials of 

desirable silver — artistic 
patterns, correct style, proper 
finish and the quality that en- 
see all perfectly combined 
in silver plate that is marked 


“IBATROGERS BROS. 


For over 60 years this famous brand 
of silver plate has been proven by the 
best of service and has worthily earned 
the well-known title, 


“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Sold by all leading dealers. Send for 
Catalogue@_¢g, showing latest patterns. 


Communion Ware 


We have issued a special Communion ‘Ware Catalogue in 
which are described and illustrated a wide variety of patterns ¥% 
in communion ware of the conventional type as well as sets 
with individual cups, together with the accessorics, pew racks 
and cup fillers; also collection plates, alms basons, chalices, 
crucifixes, vases, etc. The designs are the result of artistic 
ability and careful study of the requirements, and the quality 
is of the highest. Send for Special Catalogue No. 66 . 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden Silver Polish—the easy cleaner. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TRIPS 


Planned at the Congregational House, Boston. 


Spring Mediterranean Tour. saiting apria 


17th. Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England. 


Summer Tours. Sailing from Boston June 


12th, July 3d. From New York June 26th. 
Italy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Bavarian 
Highlands, Germany, Holland, France, Great 
Britain. Driving over the Alpine Passes, Voyages 
on lake and river, Coaching in England, Scotland and 
Treland, 


Summer Oriental Tour. saiting from New 
York June 26th. Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece: 


Norway, Seder and RuSSia. sailing from 


New York, June 17th, July 3d. Driving and 
boating through the magnificent scenery of the 
Fjords. Excursion to the North Cape— The 


Midnight Sun. 
Around the World. Sail Westward Septem- 


ber 14th, October 5th. Sail Eastward Novem- 
ber 20th. 


Application for membership in any of these parties should be 
made in person or by letter to 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 107 Congregational House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Estey Pipe Organ, in First Congregational Church, Chelsea, Mass. 


You eliminate all element of chance or uncertainty if your contract calls for an 


ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 


Your correspondence ts respectfully solicited. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Boston, 120 Boylston Street. 


St. Louis, 1116 Olive Street. 


FACTORIES 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


New York, 7 West 29th Street. Philadelphia, 1118 Chestnut Street. 


London, England. 
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HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Edurational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA S. DAVIs, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLI SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations, Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 
PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A training school for the Chris- 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


HARTFORD ciscieisty 
THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization in each Depart- SEMIN ARY 


ment. Courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. 
Address THE DEAN, Martford, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective: leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
Ad Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Jor. Sec’y. 


’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Lire GuaArps.—The wife Guards are two 
regiments of cavalry forming part of the 
British household troops. They are gallant 


soldiers, and every loyal British heart is proud 
of them. Not only the King’s household, but 


yours, ours, everybody’s should have its life 
guards. The need of them is especially great 
when the greatest foes of life, diseases, find 


allies in the very elements, as colds, influenza, 


catarrh, the grip, and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of Mareh. The best way that 


we know of to guard against these diseases is 
to strengthen the system with Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla—the greatest of all life guards. It. re- 
moves the conditions in which these diseases 
make their most successful attack, gives vigor 
and tone to all the vital organs and functions, 
and imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the greater 
the exposure to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


A SUBURBANVILLE stove- 
warmers at the grocery witnessed a lively ex- 
plosion of wrath the other evening, when Mr. 
R. R. Commuter ‘stalked into the store and 
viciously thrust a package under the nose of 
the man behind the counter, demanded: ‘Are 
you the man who sent this ‘infernal machine’ 
to my housekeeper?’ Dodging behind a flour 
barrel, the grocer stammeringly asked, ‘‘What 
d-do you mean ?”’ 

“T mean this—this deadly bottle of stove 
blacking, which is just the same fire-brand 
kind that set my neighbor’s house on fire last 
month,’ retorted the enraged Commuter, and, 
banging the package on the. counter, he 
shouted: ‘Don’t you know that’ sane people 
will not allow this stuff on their premises any 
more than an open Kerosene Can. Give me a 
package of X-Ray Stove Polish, and if ever 
you send any other kind into my family, you’ll 
hear from me, and the neighbors can send the 
flowers. You understand—xX-Ray Stove Polish 
or none at our house!” 


DvurinG the past month the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pledge Signing Crusade has been pushing 
its work actively along the line of total absti- 
nenece and the distribution of literature. Sey- 
eral thousand copies of a special leaflet, ‘‘Do 
Saloons Help Business?” have been sent out. 
President J. B. Lewis addressed several Lincoln 
temperance meetings at Milford, Mendon and 
Springfield, also an address on Linecoln’s Day 
to 2,000 scholars of the Mission Church Paro- 
chial School, 

Field Secretary Prof. John A. Nicholls has 
also delivered a number of no-license and 
temperance addresses, and on Sunday, Feb. 14, 
spoke at Middleboro under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. He delivered an address, on 
Feb. 21, in the Methodist Episcopal church at 


Attleboro, at a Washington and Lincoln Rally’ 


held under the auspices of four temperance 
organizations. The church was crowded and 


great interest manifested. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL.—1,350 
pages Royal octavo, cloth, $5.00 net, express 
prepaid, published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Ad- 
vertising Agents, Philadelphia. 


No publication better reflects the changes 
which take: place in the newspaper field than 
THE AMPRICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. This 
book aims to give the facts which an adver- 


tiser, or any one else dealing with newspapers, 
needs to know; and to bring these facts down 
to date once each year. ; 


The book catalogues 23,894 newspapers, mag- 
azines and trade and class publications. A 


very valuable feature of the book is the circu- 
lation figures. When satisfactory signed or 
Sworn statements have been made their figures 
are given, otherwise the editor of the Annual 
has estimated the circulation from the facts 
at his command. 

Supplementary to the general catalogue are 
lists of daily papers, magazines, women's pub- 
lications, mail order publications, agricultural 
and religious papers, together with all the 
trade and class publications in their proper 
groupings. While the book is large and con- 
tains a vast amount of information, it is in 
tabulated form with everything in plain figures, 
which makes it very easy to get at any infor- 
mation desired. 

The Advertisers’ Telegraph Code is designed 
to facilitate telegraphic communication between 
advertisers and advertising agents, and news- 
paper publishers and representatives. 

Any one dealing with newspapers and every 
newspaper publisher will find the American 
Newspaper Annual a daily help.. It likewise 
possesses value to those in many other lines: 


THE BOSTON REVIVAL 


Is faithfully and comprehensively portrayed in a 
single issue of THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
WORLD. Almost the entire space in the issue of 
March 4th is given over to a sympathetic narrative 
of this great religious awakening. The story is well 
illustrated, and altogether constitutes the most 
effective seed for propagating the revival idea. 
Use it to scatter the fire in your community. 
Send a copy as an evangel to some friend. 
Get a copy to keep and preserve for your children. 
Copies of this issue will be mailed anywhere within 
the United States postal limits, on receipt of remit- 
tance, at the following prices: 
5 cents a copy. 
#3.00 per hundred. 
%10,.00 for five hundred. 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Bible Study Book Free 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 


Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
Room 900, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF © 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


Repowes SUSt Published fev once 

$25 perl00 2 "rrr 35 cits 
oO arnes! nquirers. y 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


HOLY LAND faerie ct 

Eurvpe. Eleventh 
Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal season. 
Tine accommodations. Very low rates—$500 


to $650. Rxev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


E UROPE.— Comprehensive summer tour— 8175. 
Experienced management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPA TOURS, confor: varposetul itiners 
ries; inspiring leadership. 


EUROPE $375. 68 days. Scotland, England. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Paris. Small 
party. Especially good for school teachers. Conductor 
a Harvard graduate and experienced traveler. For par- 
ticulars address Palmer Tours, 240 Newbury St., Boston. 


A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | IN 
IDEAL | ‘ eee Yate Nae : ' OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours, 
WAY” | Box sok. Pittsburg, Pa. | WORLD 


TOURS 
WEEKLY 


| To Lurope, Palestine, ete. Exceptional $165 
| advantages. Expert leadership. Write & 
now. International Pupular Tours,” | ve 


527 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST 


Commonwealth Hotel 


STORER F. CRA PTS, PROPRIETOR } 


Boston, Mlass., Feb, 23, 1909, 


The Congregationalist, } 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs,— 

Having just received another 
communication from a_e§sub- 
scriber of ‘*‘ The Congregational- 
ist’? I thought I would take this 
opportunity to inform you the 

results we have received from 
our advertisement in your Paper 
‘have been very gratifying, and 
we can trace more business to 
this advertisement than we can 
to the advertisement in any 
other five papers. 

Yours very truly, 


STORER F. CRAFTS. 


This is the hotel selected by Dr. Chapman and his 
workers during the Evangelistic campaign, and also for 
the Y. M. C. A. Convention held March 4th and 5th, 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


Professor William James of Harvard says, in his *‘ Pragmatism,’ that 


the time has now come for 


a’new statement of 


religious truth. 


THE LIVING WORD 


By 


Is the first response to this invitation. It is, 


ELWOOD WORCESTER, D. D., 


Ph. D. 


above all 


other things, a new interpretation of religious know ledge 


THE OUTLOOK Says: 


_ ‘*This movement is giving us a new conception of, as well as a new faith 
in, God; a new interpretation of, as well as a new following of, Christ; a new 


realization of immortality as a present as well as a continuing existence 


; and 


a new reverence for man as God’s child with infinite possibilities. 


““Of this movement, Dr. 
WORD, is an interpretation ; 


Elwood Worcester’s latest book, THE LIVING 
that it is a complete interpretation of this 


movement, which no man can interpret completely, he would be the last 


to asswne. 
“But it is a broad 
? 


inspiring and helpful interpretation, and may be 


commended heartily to those who desire to understand something of the 
secret of the present unrecognized revival of religion.” 


At all bookstores. fe 50 net. 


Postpaid from the Publishers, $1.68 


RELIGION AND CINE 


By WORCESTER, McCOMB and CORIAT 


London. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY - - - 


“Tt is destined to spread throughout the whole English speaking world, 
nor can any one say where its progress will be arrested.’ 
Postpaid, $1.65 


’— Review of Reviews, 


NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offer rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 


land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 


day and up. 
Dining room and café first-class. 


European plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant, 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works f'OSKenustareew Mase. 
H OOK= 
ASTINGS Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Religious Notices 


ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, 


cents a line. 


CHAPEL. 
14, Rev. 
Francis G. 


Prof. By .G: 
Social Question. 


76 Wall St., 
incorporated April, 


improve their mental, 


and 17 in foreign ports. 
to sea. 
boat. 
Support: 
tions. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN “KKING’S 
Sunday afternoons at 3.50. March 
George F. Moore. March 21, Rev. 
Peabody. LOWELL INsrrrury Lyre- 
Mondays at 2.30. March 15 and 22. 
Peabody, The Approach to the 
AMERICAN SPAMAN’S FRIEND 
New York. Org 
1835. 
To spiritually 


Soctnty, No. 
anized May, 1828 ; 


eare for and 
moral and social condi- 
16 stations in the United States 
Sends Loan Libraries 

Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Supported by voluntary contribu- 


Seamen. Object: 


tion. Work: 


Cuartes A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HuNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


| this journal 


| bringing to their 


National Society for | 


| Bell now 


AN OraL Test.—How many of the following 
questions can you answer correctly? 

What is Telepheme ? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible? 

What is a Swiss Canton ? 


What are Consols? 
Tiow is Chauffeur pronounced ? 


What is a Treaty of Reciprocity? 
What is a Skew? 
What is Salvage? 
What is a Statute of Limitations? 
You 


may not be sure of all your answers 
and wish to know if you are right. Consult 
Webster’s International Dictionary, the one 


great standard that answers with final author- 
ity all kinds of Language, The 
Trades, Arts and Geography, Biog- 
raphy, Fiction, ete. 
This reference work 
well-equipped school, cultured home 


questions in 
Sciences, 
is a 


necessity in every 


and mod- 


ern office. The publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., will send you speci- 
men pages upon application. If you mention 


will inclose 


pocket size. 


in your request they 
a useful set of colored maps, 


THE Easter BrLtu.—Thousands of Steel 
Alloy Church Bells will ring out the coming 
Easter time and gladden the hearts of many, 


remembrance the first Easter 
Alloy Chureh Bell, with its 
tone, has become an ideal Bell. 
lt would pay those churehes now without a 
Bell to write to the manufacturers of the 
Steel Alloy Bell for full particulars, regarding 
their special prices and terms. Address The 
Cc. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O. If you order a 
it should time for the 
coming Easter sell Company 
guarantees prompt shipment. 


day. The Steel 
sweet, mellow 


reach you in 


services, as the 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN: 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer, - 


TOGETHER ALTOGETHER 


A splendid beginning has been made in massing our Congrega- 
tional forces for vigorous and aggressive advance in Common Christian 
Work. It remains to consummate and crown the achievement for 
realizing our actual capacity and strength as a denomination. 


ACHIEVEMENT ALREADY REALIZED 


ea ieee re THE -SEVEN MISSIONS sO CLE TIES Awe 
_| TOGETHER. No longer can it be said, “If only our Missionary 


J 


6,905 
Societies would get together and pull together Congregationalists — 22 
sasooo | could forge ahead.” They are together now beyond any question. = all 999.00 
| __| | They are shoulder to shoulder in this Joint Missionary Campaign, = 
—| and keeping step in steady marching order. jon 
La THE CHURCHES ARE - VOGE THER n tesponse tone ss 
g1ooo00 | appeal of this Campaign. At center after center from New Eng- 459,000 
Se: land to the Pacific Coast, they have met and taken deeply to heart — 
| the present situation. To the playful suggestion that the churches pe 
__| are “getting it in the neck” a pastor said, most earnestly, ‘‘ No, the Ss 
8350,000  ___ churches are getting it in the heart.” The campaign has been Saas 
| heart-searching from the first and becomes more so as it progresses. Sat 
pacers Sie ACHIEVEMENT STILL TO BE MADE lies 
$300,000 ——_ What remains to make complete our CONGREGATIONAL Se) ere 
tional. _| GETTING TOGETHER for vigorous and aggressive Mission i 
Work is chiefly good business organization and practice throughout 7 
a = the churches in securing missionary funds. Be ee 
$250,000 _ : i Fe 
Gy ALL HANDS TOGETHMERSalone with: ALE She Ak s Go ae 
TOGETHER will fully meet the case. Let the situation be — 
= taken in hand as already it is being taken-to heart, and it can ras 
goo0000 | _, eaSily- be mastered. Fhis means some preliminary Bty: 0.000 
ae GETTING OF DOLLARS TOGETHER oe 
| for extinguishing debts and laying the foundation for Future BS 
g150,000, _ Avoidance of Debt. But what are $500,000 among 700,000 —— 499.000 
—| Congregational church members besides other hundreds of ay: 
_ | thousands of adherents! As ane Campaign speaker said of the pa 
__|. present debt, “It is the debt of an enterprise, not of a tombstone, a = 
#100000, | live thing, not a dead thing. It is not alarming. The man asleep ° [aq nrow 
| has the nightmare. The man awake has a great vision.” es. 
It is time for Congregationalists to be awake, seeing eye to eye ze 
as and helping hand to hand in getting Altogether Together. = 
ST aa Hundreds of pledge cards taken have not yet been returned. | —_ 20%? 
_| The Finance Committee would like to get them together right away. ee 
“itt 6, 
i STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE a - 
#000,000 ff ___ Previously acknowledged, week ending Feb. 27 . $36,072 ———~ fl 90:00 
Received for week ending March6...., . . $ 8,171 ask, 
Total to (March sty). a eee erent on ser Gaaete — 9731008 
Seale showing sub- ES A 
Sesion 20, satu _ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE pice Mi batestats 
with point below General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 8C1, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. Thermometer. Q is 
which pledges. are Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D, Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. DOE ieee: 
conditional. Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, etoeteeeeee, Paid 
For Publicity, J. F. BRopiE, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LoUGER, Esq. to Divide among all 


the Societies. 
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Event and Comment 


The Wide Service of a Single Church 


Not because it happens to be in Boston do we put the 
picture of the Park Street edifice on our cover this week, 
and relate at length features of the interesting centenary 
of the church last week. Park ‘Street is known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Tokens of its influence are found 
in many a state and in foreign lands as well. We have been 
impressed as we have followed the course of its celebration 
with the way in which it has illustrated the two best ideas 
of Oongregationalism, namely, independence and active 
participation in the work common to all Christians. Firm 
it has certainly been in its adherence to the truth as it 
understood it. It asked no man’s permission to come into 
being, and it has conducted its own affairs throughout the 
century as it saw fit. Over and over again it has utilized 
its structure, the talents of its members and pastors, the 
prestige of its position and name for the common welfare. 
This disposition to take its full share of local denominational 
burdens and of the Christian work of the world was never 
more pronounced than it is today under Dr. Conrad’s admin- 
istration. He has bravely committed it to the policy of 
staying just where it is, in the midst of the city’s seething 
life, and he and those closest to him today are confident that 
it never had a better chance to do a distinct and large work 
for the Kingdom. In that hope and expectation the de- 
nomination and the city share. 


The Forward Look in Missions 


Nothing is more encouraging than the serious, intelligent 
devotion today of strong, mature men and women and of the 
choicest young people to the missionary idea. Recently the 
Southern Presbyterian Church brought together at Birming- 
ham one thousand one hundred men from all parts of the 
South to consult concerning their responsibility for an 
advance. They did not merely talk, but they willingly 
poured out their money to the extent of $60,000 in order to 
equip churches, schools and hospitals abroad. One man, 
who is far from being a millionaire, gave $10,000 for this 
purpose. Three weeks hence laymen of all denominations 
will hold at Toronto the first Canadian National Missionary 
Congress ever held. It will be the first time that men and 
women of a nation have met to consider and adopt a mis- 
sionary policy for their country and the world. It is one 
fruit of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, which has 
attained its finest development in Canada. Denominational 
lines and sectarian interests will be disregarded, while such 
great themes as Canada’s Opportunity at Home and Abroad, 
The Awakening Orient, The Christianization of our Civi- 
lization, The Stewardship of Life will be- discussed. Presi- 
dent Capen of the American Board, who was also at Bir- 

_mingham, will be one of the speakers, many of whom are 


laymen of high standing in their respective churches. Sir, 


Andrew Fraser, recently lieutenant-governor of Bengal, is 
coming from England to speak. The impulse which such a 
meeting contributes to Christian Unity is a powerful one, 
while its practical outcome must be the establishing in many 


___ a church of ‘the missionary purpose as the central object of 


its existence. 


Intelligent Campaigning for Christ 


What interests us in the great modern missionary meet- 
ings is not simply their frequency and enthusiasm, but the 


4 
— 


fact that behind most of them is a well-thought-out program 
looking toward the prosecution of missions not only on a 
larger scale, but with more wisdom and insight. Take, for 
example, the World’s Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
in June of next year, for which leaders in various parts of 
the world are already carefully preparing. The mass meet- 
ing idea in this case bows to that of a conference of experts 
who have possessed themselves in advance of desirable in- 
formation by reading the reports of the eight commissions 
already inquiring about principles and methods of mission- 
ary work. Such.crucial subjects as The Missionary Message 
and Its Relation to Non-Christian Religions, The Native 
Church, The Preparation of Missionaries and the Home 
Base of Missions are being investigated by competent men 
who will report their findings in print a month in advance 
of the meeting. We need the immediate impressiveness and 
the spiritual fervor of large meetings, but we also need the 
consecration of the mind of Christendom to the splendid task 
of conquering the world. 


Aftermath of Roosevelt 


“A false balance is an abomination to the Lord.” The 
American Sugar Refining Company has just been convicted 
in the United States Supreme Court of using a false balance 
on which, during the last fifteen years, it has been weighing 
the sugar on which it has paid custom duties. The suit was 
first brought to recover $3,624,121, and this was the estimated 
amount of the fraud covering only six of the fifteen years. 
The Government finally decided to claim forfeiture only on 
two loads which had been reweighed by special agents. The 
stockholders have: been unwitting partners in a business by 
which they seem to have been the gainers of several millions 
of dollars through systematic dishonesty. The damages re- 
covered, $134,116, will leave in the possession of the company 
the most of its ill-gotten gains. From the investigation 
started four years ago into the conduct of life insurance 
companies in New York, suits resulted against the former 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, R. A. 
McCurdy, his son, son-in-law and others for the recovery 
of about $6,000,000 alleged to have been improperly expended 
by them from its funds. On these claims the defendants 
have now refunded $815,000, and they are released from 
further obligations. The remaining five millions or more 
are presumably part of the losses of the policy holders in this 
one company, through dishonest or wasteful management of 
their business by men to whom they intrusted it. These are 
instances illustrating the reform in business methods which 
has been vigorously pushed under the administration of 
President Roosevelt. Honest men who have been moved to 
criticise it because of the disturbance in business through 
the prosecution of great combinations for thoroughly in- 
trenched methods of fraud by which stockholders and the 
public have been cheated and robbed may well pause to re- 
member that the evils attacked are to a far greater degree 
responsible for the disturbance in business than the vigorous 
methods by which they have been discovered and pursued. 


Two Undesirables 

Presidents come and go, the House of Representatives is 
new each two years, but the Senate is a continuous body. 
Therefore it is on hand at an inauguration to confirm the 
appointees of the new President and attend to other ex- 
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clusively senatorial work, including the induction of new 
members. The changes in its membership this year are 
considerable. We have referred more than once to the com- 
ing of Elihu Root, who takes rank without a period of initia- 
tion among the leaders, giving New York once more a real 
voice in the Senate. The unmourned passing of Mr. Platt 
points a moral Here was a man of keen intellect, with 
remarkable organizing powers, of a kind, who has been 
United States Senator for more than twelve years, with not 
a single measure of importance to the public or an act of 
worthy leadership to his credit. His college education, his 
great opportunities, his wealth have counted for nothing, 
and he goes down in history with the name of “The Easy 
Boss” as his sole title to remembrance. Honor in the long 
run belongs to the unselfish and courageous, not to the crafty 
and seli-seeking. It cannot be a solace to old age to know 
written in the history only of the corruption of 
Among the re-elected senators comes 


oneself 
American politics. 
Mr. Stephenson of Wisconsin, who secured at last a majority 
of one in joint session of the state legislature. His record 
of haying spent over $100,000 in the primaries which nomi- 
nated him goes to prove that no political machinery is to be 
trusted if left to the selfish manipulation of men with money 
to spend in influencing the people. Like Mr. Platt, Mr. 
old man, but with little of the “easy boss’s” 

He is not likely to do credit to Wisconsin 


Stephenson is an 


political cunning. 


in this new term of service. 


The Sneed and Gifts of Healing 

The power of the thinking part of a man over his body 
and over other human bodies is always a fascinating theme. 
who talk of Christian Science, the Emmanuel 
movement and other forms of psychotherapy have only a 
y conception of the part which their underlying idea 
has had in the history of all religion. Mental healing is 
closely related to mesmerism, Swedenborgianism, clairvoy- 
other cults whose chief claim is that those 
who accept their teachings can penetrate beyond the ordinary 


Most of those 


o Dale eee 
Snadowy 


ance and many 


realms of knowledge and discover the secrets both of human 
The principal interest in mental 
healing lies in the power of suggestion, of one mind over 
Throughout 
all history the priests of different kinds of religion have been 
supposed, through prayers, incantations, the touch of their 
hands or other methods, to te able to set free the victims 
of mysterious supernatural] beings and influences creating 
This power worked both to heal and to curse. Peter 
raised the dead Dorcas to life, but pronounced 
sentence of death on Ananias and Sapphira. 
exorcised a spirit of divination from the maid of Philippi, 
but called down blindness on Elymas at Paphos. Whether 
or not such powers are actually possessed by Christian min- 
isters, the claim to possess them, however explained, is not 
to ke lightly made. We advise ministers who propose to 
practice psychotherapy not to content themselves with 
reading a few of the books on healing which are coming out 
every month, but to explore somewhat the history of animal 
magnetism, magic, witchcraft, odylie force, hypnotism and 
occultism. We hope they will be led to the conclusion that 
the calling of the Christian ministry will not, be exalted by 


claiming for it peculiar powers or gifts for healing physical 
«liseases. 


life and of other worlds. 


another mind to operate through it on the body. 


= 
disease. 


not only 


The Reality of Diseases 

A common notion connected with psychotherapy is that 
a large proportion of diseases are not organic, but mainly 
imaginary, and therefore can be banished by taking the 
attention of the patient from them or assuring him authori- 
tatively that they do not exist. But this method often is 
only a confession of ignorance of the actual physical con- 
dition of the sufferer. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, a physician 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post, while admitting that 
the mind exerts a powerful influence over the body, says 
that in proportion to the growth of medical science the resort 
to mental influence on the body is diminishing as a means 


Paul not only - 
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of cure. Psychic remedies have been te main reliance of 
the witch doctor and medicine man, and instead of being 
untried have been thoroughly tested, and are ndw widely 
discredited. “Psychotherapy and narcotics are and ever have 
been the sheet anchors of the charlatan and miracle worker.” 
Most of those persons who think they are ill, are ill, aecord- 
ing to the judgment of leading neurologists, though perhaps 
not in the degree or manner that they imagine themselves 
to be. Bodily ills usually need material remedies, not mental 
suggestion alone. Even most of those whose sufferings are 
chiefly due to morbid imagination are not in a condition 
of physical health. Their nervous disorders are the effects 


_inore than the causes of physical disturbance, and their 


permanent cure will depend on the skill’ with which the 


physical basis of their disorders is sought out by medical 


science. This is quite outside the professional sphere of the 
minister or the lay Christian worker. Dr. Hutchinson says: 

“Faith without works is as dead in medicine as in re- 
ligion. Mental influence is little more than an introduction 
committee to real treatment. Even the means used for pro- 
ducing mental impressions are physical—impressions made 
upon some one of the five senses of the individual. In short, 
as Barker aptly puts it, ‘Every psychotherapy is also a phys- 
ical therapy.’ Furthermore, even mental worry, distress or 
depression in nine cases out of ten has a physical cause. 


“Take care of the body and the mind will take care of itself,’ 


is a maxim which will prove valid in actual practice nine 


times out of ten.” 


Health as a National Asset 

The annual cost of typhoid fever in the United States 
through loss of earnings and expenses of sickness and death 
is estimated at $350,000,000. During October, 1907, the 
number of cases of typhoid recorded in Pittsburg, Pa., was 
638. The number of cases in October, 1908, after the new 
filtering plant for the city water was in operation, was 
ninety-six. Such concrete illustrations as this help us to 
appreciate the value of the report on national vitality for 
the Commission on the Conservation of National Resources, 
prepared by Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, which 
is the subject of an article in the March World’s Work. 
This presents only the economic side of preventing disease. 
It is an impressive popular argument for that semi-socialistie 
development which tends to place on the community the cost 
of conserving the public health. Professor Fisher estimates 
that through attention to cleanliness alone the nation could 
save at jeast a billion and a half dollars per year now lost 
because food, water, air and streets are not kept clean. In 
countries where scientific efforts to promote sanitation and 
hygiene are made by public authorities, the results are an 
unquestionable demonstration of the value of the investment. 
In Germany, for example, where such efforts are highly 
developed, the average length of human life has been in-. 
creased twenty-seven years in a century; while in India, 
where no such efforts have been made, there has been no 
increase. The death rate in India is 42.3 per thousand of 
population each year; in Scandinavian countries it is only 
one-third as great. In the United States it is 16.5. From 
experiments already made it is believed that the economic 
loss to the nation through tuberculosis, which is now about 
one billion dollars annually, can be almost wholly saved. 
For this work of preventing disease national, state and local 
governments must take their share of responsibility. In- 
spection of milk and other foods, removal of garbage, clean- 
ing and sprinkling of streets, enforcement of building laws, 
free medical treatment of children in public schools ta 
good deal of money. People must be educated to know the 
meaning of their investments in order that they may pay 
willingly their taxes and increased prices for pure milk and 
other, foods. The returns warrant the cost and far more. 


Personal Service for Public Health 

Diseases cannot be cured or prevented by the a 
government alone. When one has paid his tax t 
creased by provision for inspecting what he eats and 
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for hospitals for consumptives, etc., and has obeyed the laws 
to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, what else should 
he do? Perhaps he can help to support institutions for 
making researches into the cause and cure of disease, or for 
the attendance on them of poor students, or for the spread 
ot information on matters pertaining to the-health of the 

people. He can interest himself in measures for conserving 
the physical health of the nation, such as the abolition of 
child labor and the relief of women who are or are to become 
mothers from burdens beyond their strength, and the regu- 
lation of industries to the upbuilding instead of the breaking 
down of the health of their workmen. He can encourage the 
use of hitherto neglected means of maintaining health. It 
has become a well established truth that too great use has 
been made of drugs in medicine and too little of natural 
remedies, such as*pure air and water, exercise, a clear con- 
science and peace of mind. Here the churches have an un- 
fulfilled mission; and if they are becoming interested in it 
in lines of mental suggestion, such as the Emmanuel move- 
ment, their efforts should be encouraged and guided rather 
than discouraged and suppressed. The individual needs to 
realize that the maintenance of physical health is a moral 
obligation which he owes not to himself alone, but to society 
and to God. Sickness is often borne by innocent sufferers; 
but it is also often in itself-sin and the consequence of sin— 
of carelessness or wilful disobedience to laws which God has 
commanded every one to obey. Professor Fisher has con- 
centrated great divine commandments into two words— 
“Avoid poisons.” These are not only such as are received 
into the body, such as poisoned air, food and water, but such 
as work on the body through the mind, poisoning thoughts 
and emotions. The gospel of good cheer and freedom from 
worry is a Christian gospel, and the churches which preach 
it and the Christians who live it are spreading the prescrip- 
tions of the Great Physician. 


British Poor Law Reform 

The British public has been slowly awakening to the 
belief that its whole system of poor relief is based on false 
principles, and that laws on which a former generation prided 
itself might well be described as measures for the propaga- 
tion of pauperism. 
bodied paupers receiving aid in the poorhouses has been 
21 per cent., and of those receiving outdoor relief 49 per cent. 
The cost of the system in 1905-06 was nearly $70,000,000, 
over and above the vast systems of private charity. To this 
must now be added the just granted old-age pensions, which 
have so seriously exceeded expectation in the amount ex- 
pended, no one who receives poor law relief being entitled 
to a pension, A royal commission, which has devoted three 
years to a careful study of the whole subject, proposes a 
complete reorganization of the system, with a larger degree 
of co-operation with private charities, better classification of 
eases and sifting out of vagrants and loafers, the methods 
adopted to be “preventive, curative and restorative,” with 
eyery effort to foster instincts of independence. We note 
the special seriousness of the problem in a country where 
for more than two generations the right to public mainte- 
nance has been in the background of the thought of every 
helpless or unwilling man. Enforced work for those assisted 
is recommended by both the majority and minority reports. 
The growth of pauperism as a handicap to national pros- 
perity may he indicated by the closing words of the majority 
report, “No country, however rich, can permanently hold its 
_ own in the race of international competition if hampered by 
an inereasing load of this dead weight; or can successfully 
perform the réle of sovereignty beyond the seas if a portion 
of its own folk at home are sinking below the civilization 
and aspirations of its subject races abroad.” 


The South African Constitution 

* The new nation which is consolidating itself in South 
Africa has chosen to exclude all but white men from its 
government. The franchise which Cape Colony now grants 
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under limitation is, Indeed, to be continued, but the basis 
of representation excludes the black man altogether. He is 
not even counted in the political census that redistributes 
seats in the legislature every five years. Except that four 
of the appointed senators are to be chosen “in virtue of 
thorough acquaintance with the wants and wishes of the 
colored races of South Africa,” nothing but restriction and 
exclusion is applied to his case. He is a ward and not a 
citizen. The executive head of the unified colonies is to be 
a Governor-General, representing the paramountey of the 
empire. No presidential election will excite or annoy the 
South African citizen; his embodiment of party spirit will 
be the head of his party in parliament—the premier or the 
leader of the opposition—a Cannon, not a Taft. As in 
Canada, the nation is to be bi-lingual, Dutch and English, 


.and he who would succeed in politics must know both 


tongues. In our federation the states delegated certain 
powers to the national government, retaining all the rest. 
In South Africa all are to belong to the unified nation which 
may delegate such powers as it pleases to the provinces. In 
practice the result will probably not be unlike that in 
Canada, where the local governments generally succeed in 
getting what they desire. In voting, the interesting experi- 
ment of proportional representation and the single trans- 
ferrable vote is to be adopted. That is, if my candidate has 
enough votes to elect him without mine, it is transferred 
to my second choice. The whole adult male population of 
the unified South African nation amounts.to about 350,000, 
so that the new government is magnificent in territorial ex- 
pansion and hopes of future growth, rather than in present 
numerical rank among the larger British self-governing 
colonies. By acquisition of the long desired port of Delagoa 
Bay by lease or sale from Portugal the Transvaal has just 
come into possession of its natural outlet for commerce on 
the Indian Ocean. 


The Inaugural Address 


A year and a half ago Mr. Taft opened the Presidential 
campaign with an address on national issues which dealt 
almost exclusively with the two issues of corporation control 
and tariff revision. In his inauguration address he began 
with the same subjects; the first as a policy of continuance, 
completing and perfecting what has already been accom- 
plished, the second as the pressing duty of the hour. In the 
special session which he has already called, the President 
would give this work of tariff revision the exclusive right of 
way, in order that the business of the country may adjust 
itself to the new conditions speedily. None of the develop- 
ments of the campaign or of the financial distress through 
which the country has passed have changed President Taft’s 
opinions of the importance of these two policies. To both 
of them the party he leads is pledged, and both are demanded 
by the majority of the American people. 

The President sees in both these policies a means to a 
business end. What is wanted is security. We have had 
enough of uncertainty—doubt as to the scope of law, mysti- 
fieation as to the value of property, darkness where there 
should be light in the handling of great businesses which 
directly affect the prosperity of the citizen, fear of change 
in regard to the prices of raw materials and competing mer- 
chandise from abroad. Now we desire stability—assurance 
that the laws will be respected, high standards of honesty, 
protection against unscrupulous strength, in combinations of 
doubtful morality; a settled tariff rate, productive of revenue, 
fair to the consumer and helpful to home industry. There 
can be no return to primitive conditions of business; but 
the adjustment of modern complex and far-reaching trade 
methods to the life of the state must be made in the interest 
of all. In the words of the President: 

“Tt is believed that with the changes to be recommended 
American business can be assured of that measure of stability 
and certainty in respect to those things that may be done 
and those that are prohibited which is essential to the life 
and growth of all business. Such a plan must include the 
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right of the people to avail themselves of those methods of 
combining capital and effort deemed necessary to reach the 
highest degree of economic efficiency, at the same time difier- 
entiating between combinations based upon legitimate eco- 
nomic reasons and thowe formed with the intent of creating 
monopolies and artificially controlling prices,” 

The President ia the only mun in our history who, holding 
the office of Secretary of War, became known to all the world 
as “Secretary of Peace,” Tis influence in the Orient and 
the Caribbean has been steadily against race misunderstand- 
ing and international suspicion. Lovers of peace will turn, 
then, with special interest to what he has to say of our 
influence among the nations and of our duty as peace makers. 
Here there is no encouragement for those who hope to see 
a speedy disarmament of the nations. We have great inter- 
national take and responsibilities. Our influence for peace 
and justice, the President tellea us, demands that we shonid 
be adequately armed, both on shore and at sea. 

“Our international poliey is always to promote peace... 
We favor every instrumentality . in order to maintain 
peace and to avoid war, ut we should be blind to existing 
conditions and should allow ourselves to become foolish 
idealistn if we did not realize that with all the nations of 
the world armed and prepared for war we must be ourselves 
in a similar condition in order to prevent other nations from 
taking advantage of us and of our inability to defend our 
interesta and avert our rights with a strong hand.” 

One pressing matter of international relations here at 
home the inaugural takes up in more detail—the need of 
lederal power in the case of citizens of other nations whose 
treaty rights are trampled upon by mob violence or state 
leginlation. Recent events on the Pacifie coast and riots in 
Nebraska give special pertinence to the carefully weighed 
words in which President Taft characterizes the present gap 
in our law and the urgent need of bridging it over with 
offective legislation. We have until now put up with make- 
shifty of executive pleading with state authorities and diplo- 
matic self-excusings to foreign governments, sweetened with 
grants in compensation, ‘The time has come for the clearing 
up of uncertainty and the establishment of well-considered 
security for resident or visiting foreigners, such as the Presi- 
dent is secking in all departments of our life. 

Passing over other matters of practical interest, such as 
currency and banking reform, we note what the President 
says of the vexed and urgent questions of Negro rights, labor 
Ile is anxious to 
increase good feeling between the South and the North, but 


interests and the attitude of the courts. 


not primarily “to effect a change in the electoral vote of the 
Southern States. 
hindrance is the dread of Negro aseendency. The President 
holds out no hope that the amendments to the Constitution 
which protect the rights of the Negro can be overturned ; 
he appeals rather to the South for frank recognition of the 
progress which the Negro has already made and of his value 
as an intelligent factor in the industrial life of the South. 
The hope of the race is in this industrial development. 
Nogroes are entitled to recognition for capacity. But recog- 
nition by appointment to office may cost more than it brings. 
On the whole, the trend of this part of the address is away 
from the present gratification of the political aspirations of 
the Negro. 

The President urges broad and liberal laws of protection 
and compensation in case of injury for Government and 
other employees. He reaffirms the necessity for upholding 
the power of the courts to grant injunctions. .There is the 
utmost plain speaking here, both as to the need of further 
laws in the interest of labor and of restraining unlawful acts 
and combinations. “The proposition that business is not a 
property or pecuniary right which can be protected by 
equitable injunction is utterly without foundation in prece- 
dent or'reason. The proposition is usually linked with one 
to make the secondary boycott lawful. Such a proposition 
is at variance with the Americgn instinct, and will find no 
support, in my judgment, when submitted to the American 


That is a secondary consideration.” The 
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people. The secondary boycott is an instrument of tyranny, 
and ought not to be made legitimate.” 

Every American citizen should read and ponder this 
address. It is brief, clear, held close to facts and to the 
needs of the hour, a broad-minded thinker’s program for 
the uplifting and security of the nation. The President is 
no rhetorician. There are few telling phrases. His genial 
humor is set aside for a manly directness. We may agree 
or disagree with his proposals and conclusions, but at least 
we cannot mistake his purpose or doubt his meaning. 


Law Making by Popular Vote 


The principle of the referendum is inherent in our 
American government. Constitutional enactments and 
amendments must be submitted to the people for their 
approval or rejection. National and state constitutions also 
provide for the reference of various kinds of proposals to 
popular vote. The present tendency, however, is toward the 
extension of the principle so far as to cause most of the law 
making to depend directly on the people. By the initiative 
and referendum as adopted in Maine, Oregon and some other 
states, any measure may be brought before the legislature to 
which the signatures of a certain number of citizens have 
been secured. In the same way, a demand may be made on 
the legislature to refer its action to the people, without 
whose approval it cannot become valid. 

Is this tendency likely to promote stable republican 
government? We have examples worthy of our study in 
other republics, such as Switzerland, France, Australia and 
New Zealand. The subject is agitating Great Britain at 
this time, especially because British Socialists are earnestly 
advocating the referendum in the belief that they would have 
greater success by it in enacting specific Socialist measures 
than they can hope for in electing Socialists to Parliament. 
The British Weckly has been publishing an interesting series 
of articles on the history of the referendum in other coun- 
tries, with the conclusion that on the whole it works to public 
disadvantage. 

The most conspicuous illustration is to be found in 
Switzerland, where it has been in operation since 1874. It 
would he difficult to infer, however, from its working in that 
country, what will be its effect in the United States, since 
the whole number of voters in Switzerland, about 700,000, 
is less than in the city of New York alone. Three typical 
instances are mentioned. ‘The first was a law regulating 
marriage by civil rite, which was adopted by popular vote, 
and is said by a Swiss writer to have conferred on his coun- 
try “the doubtful honor of leading the European divorce 
statistics.” The second was the rejection by a large ma- 
jority of compulsory vaccination and other measures for 
regulating epidemics. The third was the combined vote of 
Oatholics and Protestants against secular education. There 
are, of course, two opinions as to whether any or all of these 
decisions have been for the advantage of the country. . A 
Swiss authority, after giving these and a number of other 
instances of the working of the referendum, says that while 
the minority is generally satisfied with it, “the majority, 
whatever its political complexion, wishes to be rid of it.” 
Only about half of the voters, even when important laws 
have heen referred to them, have exercised the privilege 
conferred on them. 

An instance may be cited illustrating the possible effect 
of the referendum in this country. The people of Oklahoma 
have adopted a constitution with a clause prohibiting the 
selling of liquor; and the legislature last fall passed what is 
known as the Billups law to give effect to prohibition. A 
clause in it providing for liquor agencies appointed by the 
government was submitted to the people, and because of a 
temporary popular reaction against the dominant party, it 
was rejected by a small majority, so that in no legal way 
can aleoholie liquor he procured for any purpose in that 
state. Most temperance leaders are convinced that this 
action is weakening the enforcement of the liquor laws, and 
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neither the majority of the legislature, nor probably of the 
people, approve of it. Indeed, the courts have practically 
ordered that the agencies shall continue to sell liquor. 

The chief argument for the general use of the referen- 
dum among us is that legislators are less trustworthy than 
those who have chosen them, and that the people are more 
likely to be successful in making laws than in electing men 
as lawmakers. One cannot help raising the question whether 
the same policy, if wise in matters of government, might not 
be as well applied to other affairs in which the public weal 
is at stake. If the expressed approval of the majority of 
citizens is desirable for the specific measures of government 
adopted by those whom they have elected as qualified by 
education and experience to make laws, why should they not 
vote, for example, on what specific medicines shall be admin- 
istered by physicians for persons afflicted with particular 
diseases? If the workmen in a big factory were to assume 
the direction of the managers by vote, as to how and when 
and where to buy materials and market the goods, would the 
business prosper ? 

If it is true that many of our legislators are dishonest 
or ignorant, the more the people take from legislative bodies 
the honor and responsibility heretofore conferred on them, 
the greater will be the difficulty of persuading able men to 
accept office. Hon. James Bryce, in his American Common- 
wealth, well says of the referendum in this country: “It 
refers matters needing much elucidation by debate to those 
who cannot, on account of their numbers, meet together for 
discussion, and many of whom may never have thought 
about the matter. These considerations will, to most Euro- 
peans, appear decisive against it. The proper course, they 
will say, is to improve the legislatures. The less you trust 
them, the worse they will be. They may be ignorant, but 
not so ignorant as the masses.” 

The restricted use of the referendum has been proved by 
long experience to have advantages which justify its con- 
tinuance. It may easily be extended beyond reasonable 
limitations, leading to loose legislation, the enactment into 
law of passion rather than judgment, and the demoralization 
of government. 


The Growing Kingdom—Awakened Turkey 


Christ’s parable of the leaven finds new illustration in 
the recent history of the Turkish peoples. For two genera- 
tions Christian teaching has been at work in Syria, Asia 
Minor and the European provinces. For a quarter of a 
century the leaven of Western thought has permeated the 
homes of the educated classes of Moslems, has worked be- 
neath the surface in the army, and had its influence even 
in the Sultan’s palace. We dare not say that the parable 
has been fulfilled or that the whole is leavened; but the 
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results thus far stand among the social and religious marvels 
of the world. Christian faith, in its obedience to our Lord’s 
command to carry witness to the nations, has abundantly 
and conspicuously justified itself. The claim of social rights 
and the ideals of a self-respecting and self-governing democ- 
racy have been heard and responded to in quarters that 
seemed permanently overshadowed by the black clouds of 
religious bigotry and political despotism. 

The change is so recent and the proclaimed result so 
consonant with our ordinary thought that it is difficult for 
us to make real to our imagination the revolutionary nature 
of what has occurred. Turkey has had not merely an estab- 
lished religion, but one which in theory was exclusive and 
persecuting. Christians were tolerated as an inferior order 
of beings, too stupid or obstinate to conform. The declara- 
tion of the Sheikh ul-Islam, the official mouthpiece of the 
Moslem church, that there is nothing in the Koran incon- 
sistent with race equality, and equal rights for all faiths 
serves the purposes of the revolutionary committee admirably, 
but it also overturns the precedents of all the Moslem cen- 
turies. There is no realm in the world—not even Austro- 
Hungary—where the races are so diverse or historically so 
mutually hostile as in Turkey. Centuries of despotism had 
failed to unify them. The promise of a common national 
life, free to all and with the hope of strength and peace 
behind it, has for the moment and, we hope, for the whole 
future, dazed or dazzled the leaders of these hitherto dis- 
cordant races into a common political faith and practice. 

Would Turkey have awakened on its own initiative? 
That is to ask whether God is limited to special means for 
his own purposes. That the awakening would have been less 
idealistic, less hopeful and less free without the work of 
Christians from without may safely be asserted. Turkey has 
watched perforce the success of Bulgaria, many of whose 
leaders were trained in Christian schools. The Moslem has 
noted that coming back of faith and simplicity of doctrine 
and worship among his Christian fellow-citizens which it 
has been the work of American missionaries and American 
colleges especially to incite and encourage. Their work has 
been a leaven in individual and social life. It has been a 
great work; it is well begun. It is sure to extend and 
broaden. The new Turkey which we all wish and hope to 
see, strong, free, self-governed and self-respecting, will have 
in it a strain of Puritan thought and hope derived from the 
unselfish work of our American missionaries. 


Prayer meeting topic for March 14-20. The Growing 
Kingdom—Awakened Turkey. Psalm 72; Luke 12: 49-59. 
Gains for democracy. Racial animosities merged in a 
common purpose. The pervasive influence of Christian 
schools. Would Turkey have awakened on its own initia- 
tive? The present duty and opportunity of the missionary 
foree. (Literature furnished by the American Board.) 


' The United States army has no vacancies, 
for the first time in many years. Increased 
pay has filled the ranks. 


President Taft’s inaugural exposes him to 
the danger which threatens one when all men 
speak well of him. The press of Europe, as 
well as of America, extends to him a chorus 
of esteem, approval and good wishes. This 
is a hopeful beginning for the strenuous 
eares which are coming. 


* 


-Mr. Taft is by far the most traveled of 
our Presidents. He has been four times to 
Manila, and is said to have journeyed some 
200,000 miles in the course of the last nine 
years. It is significant of the change in our 
national world horizon that very little of 
this travel time has been spent in Europe. 


Mr. Roosevelt's farewell counsels on re- 


Editorial In Brief 


turning to private citizenship are worth cher- 
ishing by everybody. He said to an inter- 
viewer who asked him for some parting 
words: ‘‘Don’t be cynical; don’t leave your 


_ duty to the other fellow; and always do the 


duty nearest at hand. Have plenty of com- 
mon sense, but have high ideals also.” 


The world’s output of gold last year was 
the largest ever known, $434,000,000. This 
means a fourfold increase in twenty-five 
years. As gold is the standard of measure- 
ment of values, and its annual increase is 
much greater than that of almost every other 
product, it is inevitable that more gold is 
required than formerly to buy other things. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s initial editorial as asso- 
ciate editor of the Outlook, expressing his 
estimate of that newspaper and of other 
journals, is calling out more editorial opin- 


ions than have appeared recently on any 
other editorial. It has the merit of having 
kindled humor as well as having provoked 
sarcasm. Its praise of the Outlook is as 
genuine as it is superlative. 


Look out for extra jubilations at severa: 
college Commencements this year. Presi- 
dent Taft, Vice-President Sherman and all 
the members of the cabinet are college grad- 
uates. It is worth noting, too, now when so 
much is being said of mercenary motives 
sending men to college, that most of these 
men have put aside, in order to enter the 
service of the country, work which was 
bringing to them several times as much 
money as the salaries they will receive. 


The blizzard that struck Washington on 
Inauguration Day has started afresh the de- 
sire to change the date. The reasons for 
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antedating it to November are much stronger 
than those for postponing it till May. An 
amendment to the Constitution changing the 
date might pass, if it could be started 
promptly on its round of the state legisla- 
tures. But such an amendment should also 
change the date of the first sitting of the 
new Congress—and that is a more debatable 
matter. 


Congress before adjournment greatly 
strengthened and broadened the law of copy- 
right, extending the term from fourteen to 
twenty-eight years and enlarging the num- 
ber of objects which may be protected, espe- 
cially in the world of art production. 
“Canned music’ must now pay a royalty on 
each record molded. We hope Mark Twain 
will find a soothing balm in the lengthening 
of the term and turn aside from his auto- 
biography long enough to give us some of 
his old unworried fun. 


The March Sunday at Home prints an- 
swers from a number of ministers and 
authors to the question, ‘What is the most 
magnificent passage in the Bible?” Dr. P. S. 
Forsyth’s choice is Isa. 14: 3-23; Dr. R. F. 
Horton’s, Heb. 12: 18-24; Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s, Rey. 10: 1-6, which was Tennyson’s. 
Those who know these leaders may find in 
their characters and temperaments some re- 
lation to their favorite passages. Other 
selections are Job 28, Ps. 100, Isa. 40, Rom. 
&: 19-39 and Rev. 11: 15. 


Professor Goldwin Smith has written to 
the Cornell Hra some sensible words on col- 
lege athletics, which are more likely to be 
heeded now than they would have been if 
they had been written ten years ago. He 
says: ““What our founder wanted was not 
show of muscle, but preparation for life, in 
which in the case of university men muscle 
does not count for much. The force spent in 
football cannot be recalled for study. Let 
us have games, by all means, but games 
which exercise, not exhaust, and in which 
all alike can take part.’ 


Who says that the hill-town type of piety 
is decadent, when a New Hampshire Con- 
gregational pastor—Rev. Harvey M. Wast- 
man of Temple—is one of the first volun- 
teers when the call comes to capture a well- 
armed maniac? And it fell to the lot of 
this same parson to fire in defense of him- 
self and his fellows the shot that ended the 
poor sufferer’s life. There will be general 
concurrence in the verdict of the authorities 
that the minister should be acquitted without 
formal trial. It is safe to say that he will 
be an object of interest for some time to 
come at the ecclesiastical meetings which he 
may attend. 


The vast irrigation works on the Nile 
begin with the big dam at Assuan and end 
with the barrage at Assiut, 345 miles further 
north toward Cairo. Between these two 
points, at Esneh, another barrage is now 
finished, almost 3,000 feet long, on the top 
of which is a public road spanning the river. 
These immense structures, regulating the 
flow of the water so as to increase the 
capacity of the valley for production beyond 
anything known in the past, are of far 
greater significance than the pyramids or 
any other ancient monuments of Egypt. 
They will witness to the people of coming 
eenturies of the greatest service in human 
history rendered by one nation, and that a 
Christian nation, to another. 


The expiring Congress did something to 
satisfy the anti-saloon workers who have 
rightly complained that national laws hinder 
the full working of state laws of prohibition. 
The field of amendment to the Penal Code is 
that of interstate shipments of liquor into 
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prohibition territory. It is still possible for 
an individual to order and receive liquor for 
his own use; but the package must have 
plainly marked upon it the contents and the 
name of the consignee. General shipments 
for distribution and deliveries to fictitious 
consignees are expressly forbidden. In ‘this 
legislation the Federal Government at 
least assumes responsibility for regulation. 
Speaker Cannon recognized the growth of 
public demand by giving assistance and his 
vote to its passage. 


Attempts are being made to establish 
Labor churches in England. About the 
only feature in them like the Christian 
churches is the singing, which is popular 
and inspiring. The Labor Chureh Hymn- 
book has gleaned not only from many 
English authors, but from American writers, 
among whom are Whittier, Lowell, Samuel 
Longfellow and Adelaide Procter. A hymn 
from Miss Procter, quoted in the London 
Christian World, seems especially appro- 
priate. It begins: 

“Rise, for the day is passing, and you lie 
dreaming on; 

The others have buckled their armor, and 
forth to the fight are gone. 

A place in the ranks awaits you, each man 
has a part to play, 

The past and the future are nothing in the 
face of the stern today.” 


The working of miracles is an essential 
prerequisite of sainthood as recognized and 
proclaimed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Just now those in charge of the process of 
beatification of Pope Pius IX. are collecting 
evidence of his miracle working. A Roman 
newspaper, quoted by the New York Trib- 
une, gives a partial list of such miracles, on 
which the proclamation of sainthood will be 
founded: “A French woman by touching a 
stocking of the Pope became cured of a 
painful disease of the thigh. Blind Maria 
Paesani of Osimo was restored to sight by 
the application of a piece of the sheet with 
which the Pope’s dead body had been cov- 
ered. The same fragment healed a lady at 
Senigallia and a church dignitary named 
Dom Gustavo Mengoni. A lady in Seni- 
gallia was almost crazed with pain when 
the Countess Anna Arzille, the Pope’s niece, 
handed to her a slipper which the Pope had 
worn. This she bound to the aching part 
and was at once relieved. These miracles 
have been vouched for by people of unim- 
peachable veracity.” And yet we do not see 
our way clear to admit this sort of saint- 
hood to its ancient place in Christian belief. 


Personalia 


The New England Alumni Association of 
the University of Michigan will have as 
guest of honor at their annual banquet in 
Boston, March 20, Pres. James B. Angell, 
D.D., octogenarian, veteran educator, one 
of the grand old men of America. 


Oxford University has conferred the de- 
gree of D. Litt. on Mr. Champlin Burrage, 
a recent graduate of Newton (Mass.) Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. This honor is 
given in recognition of successful researches 
which Mr, Burrage has made in Puritan 
and Congregational history. Among other 
important finds he has brought out two 
newly discovered manuscripts of Robert 
Browne. 


Dr. Rendell Harris of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has discovered a Syriac manuscript of 
the Psalms and Odes of Solomon. There 
are sixty-one psalms, evidently written by 
Jewish and Christian authors within a cen- 
tury before and a century after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The name of 
Solomon was given to them in accordance 
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with a common custom. Dr. Harris regards 
them as worthy of a place beside the Old 


_Testament Psalms and with the finest ex- 


pressions of Christian devotion. 


Rey. Dr. Robert R. Meredith has resigned 
the pastorate of First Church, Pasadena, 
Cal., feeling unable longer to carry its bur- 
dens. He came to Pasadena in the autumn 
of 1902 after a physical breakdown from 
which his recovery seemed doubtful. Enter- 
ing on the work as temporary, with the in- 
tention of soon handing it over. to some 
younger man, he has done a service not 
second to those in which for many years he 
has been a beloved and honored leader 
among Congregationalists Hast and West. 
He will continue to reside in Pasadena, 
where he has surrounded himself with friends 
on every hand. For Dr. Meredith is not 
only a prince of preachers, but a citizen 
worthy to be prized and a comrade to be 
cherished by all who know him and strive 
for manly Christian ideals. 


Dartmouth College men are naturally 
much disappointed that Congressman McCall 
has declined to be considered as a successor 
to President Tucker. Yet they cannot deny 
that Mr. McCall’s reasons are sound. He 
has by many years of experience acquired 
knowledge of one kind of public service in 
which he has become conspicuously valuable 
to the whole country. The citizens of his 
congressional district have shown their sense 
of the importance of his service by re-elect- 
ing him to the Congress which is now about 
to assemble for exceptionally. important 
work. To turn away from such a service 
at fifty-eight years of age in order to take 
up one in so different a field as the presi- 
dency of a college, while it might not be 
hazardous for a man of Mr. McCall’s abil- 
ities, would hardly be an economic use of 
high acquirements at a period when one’s 
remaining years of greatest usefulness are 
few. 


A New Ecclesiastical Office 


The Connecticut General Conference last 
fall advised the State Missionary Society to 
take measures to secure to each pastor a 
salary of at least $800, with a parsonage, 
and suggested ways by which this might be 
done. The board of directors of the Society 
has given much attention to this matter. 
The carrying out of the intent of the con- 
ference will require a considerable increase 
in home missionary contributions, as well as 
larger sums raised in many of the churches 
for their own expenses. The board has con- 
cluded that the administrative force of the 
Society ought to consist of two men, one to 
be superintendent and state missionary and 
the other to be secretary and treasurer. The 
latter offices will be filled by the present 
secretary, Rey. Joel S. Ives, whose work has 
constantly increased during his ten years’ 
service. To the new office of state superin- 
tendent Rev. Sherrod Soule has been ap- 
pointed. He will be the executive head of 
the Society, his duties being representative 
and supervisory. He has been for seventeen 
years pastor of the church in Naugatuck, 
and his congregation has been very reluc- 
tant to give him up. He will probably enter 
on his new duties July 1. 


The Connecticut Christian Hndeavor Union 
has an enterprising superintendent of the 
department of Christian Citizenship, Rey. 
E. M. Pickop of ‘Thomaston. For use in 
preparing for the Y. P: S. GC. EB. meetings of 


March 14, the topic for which is “What are 


our liquor laws and how are they enforced?” 
he has prepared a summary of the liquor 
laws which will be published in the March 
issue of the Oonnecticut Citizen. Copies 
from Mr, Hy Ey 
Spooner, editor, Kensington, Ct. 
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One Hundred Years in the Heart of Boston 


Historic Church Celebrates Long Service to Many Causes 


For a week past tricolor and bunting fes- 
tooned about the eaves and walls of old 
Park Street Church have drooped before the 
sweep of winter winds across Boston Com- 
mon. 
the ancient doorway has shone upon scores 
of upturned, curious faces. These two signs, 
the tricolor and the cross, have ‘silently in- 
terpreted the story of ‘1809-1909; a hun- 
dred years’ effort for country and for God. 
And for six days the members and friends 
of the grand old church have assembled for 
loving retrospect, and, with the real Park 
Street spirit, for reconsecration also, in 
celebrating the completed century. “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant!” 

No single chronicler can expect to record 
entirely the history of this century. He can 
merely suggest the unending streams of in- 
fluence which trace their source to the 
square-set historic edifice at Park and 
Tremont Streets. For within its walls have 
been greeted audiences representing nearly 
all our national and denominational inter- 
ests, many of them for their initial gather- 
ing. Meanwhile the building has seized for 

‘its own an affectionate place in the hearts 
of Congregationalists the country over, and 


of thousands, irrespective of class or creed. 


BIRTH AND CRADLEMATES 


As more than one speaker of the exer- 
cises remarked, Park Street Church was 
born in a year of great birthdays; Poe, 
Lincoln, Darwin, Mendelssohn, Gladstone, 
Holmes, Tennyson and others of a long 
honor roll. From these Dr. Gordon aptly 
chose the “patron saints” of the church in 
Gladstone a noble conservative, and Lincoln 
a great devotee of public service. The latter 
characteristic of Park Street’s career has 
already been noted. The other, conserv- 
atism, gave it birth. 

Concerned over the Unitarian leaven 
working in their faith, twenty-six Congre- 
gationalists, a small proportion being from 
the Old South, gathered in a home on 
Beacon Hill; this little group, also nobly 
conservative, determined to organize a church 
which should stand for the traditional Puri- 
tanism and also for the rising tide of mis- 
sionary zeal. Then.came Park Street edi- 
fice, costing $70,000, and the finest in the 
land at the time, built upon the site of the 
old town Granary. Almost coincident was 
the founding of Andover Seminary, and 
through the double event the Trinitarian 


Pastors of Park Street Church 


1811-1815 
1817-1826 
1826-1830 
1832-1835 
1837-1848 
1849-1866 
1868-1874 
1876-1887 
1887-1890 
1893-1897 
Joun L. WirHRow* 1898-1906 
Arcrurus Z. CONRAD 1905- 

*J. L. Withrow made pastor emeritus 
in 1906. ; 
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faith of Boston was revitalized. Thus the 
new body launched itself, splendid in its 
material equipment and splendid in its 
ideals. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL LIFE 


It is no easy task to draw the line of 
demarcation between Park Street’s national 
and denominational service. For in its 
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century of unusual history the two have 
ever been intertwined. And the continu- 
ously patriotic record of Congregationalism 
makes the effort no less difficult. 

In its very earliest days civic excitement 
shook the home town, for Boston was 
mightily roused over the threatened Jeffer- 
son Embargo. Throughout the hundred 
years Park Street has shown the effects, as 
it were, of this early inoculation and has 
concerned itself with every, great national 
interest. Here the Prison Reform Society 
started its organization, and also the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society; and the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges was first locally observed. 
From its rostrum Charles Sumner spoke 
wonderful words and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison his 
grand attack on the institu- 
tion of slavery. Within its 
walls America was sung for 
the first time by a great 
children’s chorus, and_ re- 
cently the centenary of its 
author ‘was celebrated from 
the old belfry. These are a 
few of the striking incidents 
that might be drawn from 
the broader life of Park 
Street. 


IN DENOMINATIONAL 
HISTORY 


In the centenary program 
the evening of March 2 was 
devoted largely to a review 
of the relations between 
Park Street Church and the 
benevolent societies. Repre- 
sentatives of the various or- 
ganizations witnessed to the 
early and continuous sympa- 
thy of the old church. 

Naturally first came the 
American Board, in whose 
early history the name Park 
Street looms so large. How 
its . contributions of men, 
money and sympathy were 
an early mainstay and in- 


spiration was told by the 
Board’s editorial secretary, 
Rev. W. E. Strong. Many of the early 


missionaries were ordained within the old 
edifice. The first church of Honolulu, in- 
cluding the late beloved Hiram Bingham, 
was organized there before the long journey 
to the islands. 

Scarcely less intimate was the connection 
of Park Street and the American Missionary 
Association. Secretary Gutterson described 
with vivid touches how the church’s sympa- 
thy with Garrison and his fellow-agitators 
inspired the spirit resulting in the A. M. A. 
Still other acknowledgments came from Sec. 
BE. S. Tead of the Education Society. Form- 
ally inaugurated in Park Street Church as 
the “American Education Society,” its influ- 
ence in the developing West cannot now be 
calculated. The church early established 
two scholarships and contributed other gen- 
erous support. 

But Park Street was forward in other 
good works, as thoroughly denominational, 
though not so widely operative. In 1816 it 
helped to launch that efficient agency, the 
City Missionary Society, to which it has given 
six of nineteen presidents. Sec. D, W. Wal- 
dron, now guiding the work for considerably 
more than one-third of.its entire history, tes- 
tified to Park Street’s continual interest. He 
also promulgated an interesting and entirely 
plausible theory concerning the nickname, 


“Brimstone Corner.” For years it has uni- 
versally been conceded as arising from the 
severity of Vark Street's early doctrines. 
Mr. Waldron, however, has taken consider- 
able pains to verify a statement from one of 
the old parishioners, namely: that the title 
originated from the fact that brimstone was 
stored in the cellar during the War of 1812. 
Certainly the theory is as possible and in- 
controvertible as the other popular legend. 
Mr. J. B. Lewis, a prominent temperance 
worker in local and national organizations, 
added an interesting outline of Park Street 
Chureh and Temperance Reform. Sunday 
school work and. the development of chureh 
music are other noteworthy activities that 
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are debtors to Park Street. And in addi- 
tion should be chronicled a contribution to 
denominational journalism. Its) Deacon 
Willis started in 1816 probably America’s 
first religious newspaper, the Boston Re- 
corder, now perpetuated in The Congrega- 
tionalist. A novel feature of this Tuesday 
evening were the ’cello solos of Mr. Leon 
Van Vliet upon the identical instrument 
used at the dedication of the church. 


NOTABLE ADDRESSES OF THE CELEBRATION 


The six days’ program included a number 
of unusual addresses. For the most part 
they were characterized by a peculiar fitness, 
both in speaker and in theme. Chief among 
them was the centennial sermon by Dr. 
Conrad on The Immutable Aflirmations of 
Christianity. Some of these were: the un- 
qualified .trustworthiness of the Christian 
Seriptures to lead the soul to God, the holy 
personality of God, the spiritual purpose in 
creation, the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, the fact of sin, forgiveness and the 
Christian church. The spirit of the sermon 
emphasized not so much retrospective pride 
as a determination to guide the church by 
its noble traditions. The Sunday evening 
address by President Mackenzie of Hartford 
Seminary made a deep impression. It was 
concerned with the supreme will of God as 
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interpreting creation, evolution and _ the 
march of Christianity. Notable musical 
features added to the pleasure of the entire 
Sunday program, and at the morning com- 
munion service twenty-eight new members 
were received, all but six on confession. 

The service on Monday morning was made 
noteworthy by the presence of the members 
of the Byangelical Alliance as guests. Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, snatching a’ few hours 
from his Springfield campaign, faced a 
erowded auditorium. Speaking on general 
principles of evangelism, he explained the 
present-day need of it, urged personal and 
pastoral as well as professional, and de- 
manded an awakened church to conserve 
evangelistic harvestings. His were sincere, 
frankly critical but sympathetic utterances. 
In the evening D. Chauncey Brewer gave an 
admirable survey of Park Street Church’s 
century of service, reviewing the great 
events of church and state interest. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst came from New York 
to describe the Permanently Commanding 
Principles of Christianity. He felt that the 
church had been quibbling too much over 
the minutiz of faith, and in an address 
bristling with irony and epigram proceeded 
to bear down upon fundamentals. This serv- 
ice over 200 members of the Congregational 
Club attended in a body after hearing Presi- 
dent King at their Tremont Temple banquet. 
And the closing feature was America, sung 
with all the accumulated patriotism of a 
century, within the edifice where its~ loved 
notes first sounded. 


THE BANQUET 


Chief among the other attractions was the 
concluding banquet in Ford Hall on Wednes- 
day night. ‘The 600 guests really repre- 
sented a large part of Boston Congregation- 
alism, for the event attracted many outside 
the Park Street circle. D. Chauncey 
Brewer, acting felicitously as toastmaster, 
displayed greetings from Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court, Governors Draper of 
Massachusetts and Hughes of New York, 
ex-Secretary of State Foster, an attendant 
at Park Street fifty years ago, and many 
others. The good Congregationalists and 
their friends gave Dr. Conrad an enthusi- 
astic ovation as he opened the exercises with 
a spirited little speech of brotherhood and 
good will. Dr. Withrow, who offered prayer, 
was welcomed with an expression of:affection 
and esteem in the faces of the guests. 

Then came the greetings. Dr. Gordon of 
Old South, the mother church, Mr. Denison 
of Central, the daughter, Dr. Dunning of 
The Congregationalist, Dr. Arthur Little of 
Dorchester in behalf of the denomination at 
large and Professor Platner of Andover, 
speaking for Park Sitreet’s contemporary, 
were the Congregational speakers. As this 
was ‘Interdenominational Night,’’ other de- 
nominations sent their congratulations: Bap- 
tist, Rey. O. P. Gifford, D.D.; Episcopal, 
Rey. Albert B. Shields; Presbyterian, Rev. 
Herbert A. Manchester, D.D.; Methodist, 
Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu; Unitarian, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; Univer- 
salist, Rev. John Evans. Adding a quiet 
personal touch were the reminiscences of 
Rey. Horace Bumstead and Rev. Lyndon 
Crawford. The ex-pastors were not for- 
gotten; Dr. David Gregg sent his greetings 
through a deputy, Dr. G. R. Lunn of New 
York, and Dr. I. J. Lansing made a stirring 
little speech in behalf of the minister of 
today. His earlier address on the Church in 
Relation to Civic, Social and Religious 
Progress was a noteworthy plea for the 
Christian church to teach the divine stand- 
ards, and to lead the world to eternal peace. 


OTHER FEATURES 


As was most appropriate, the celebration 
began with the Friday evening prayer meet- 
ing, Drs. Conrad and Withrow giving an 
appreciation of the Prayer Meeting. At the 
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Sunday school, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, the vet- 
eran editor and writer, spoke appropriately, 
and “Father Endeavor” Clark gave snap- 
shots of world-wide Christian Endeavor at 
the young people’s service. Saturday even- 
ing the church clubs held a joint session, 
with an address by Rey. G. L. Cady, D. D., 
of Dorchester. At the Tuesday afternoon 
meeting the women’s organizations heard 
two valuable addresses by Mrs. C. H. Dan- 
iels and Mrs. C. H. Patton. 

With a softly sung verse of ‘‘Blest be the 
tie that binds” and the benediction, the 
elaborate celebration came to a close on 
Wednesday night. ‘The event itself is one 
not soon to be forgotten, but it is valuable 
for more than its:mere memory or historical 
significance. The loyal pride and enthusiasm 
engendered by it, will doubtless once and for 
all rout the idea»of abandoning “‘Brimstone 
Corner.” Dr. Conrad’s positive stand at the 
banquet was an aggressive signal against 
any such plan. “No one who has seen its 
spire rising above the trees of the Common 
or the ancient graves at its side, like a vis- 
ible sign of the dwelling of God with his 
people,’ wrote Rey. Isaag Ogden Rankin of 
The Oongregationalist some years ago, “or 
who has looked up from the roar of the 
trafie and felt its presence like a whisper 
of peace’’ will ever consent willingly to see 
it usurped by an encroaching work-a-day 
world. Park Street Church belongs, not 
alone to its members and to Congregational- 
ism, but to all lovers of our national past. 

(Cae 


Woburn’s Grand Old Man 
Rev. Daniel March, D. D. 


BY REY. STEPHEN A. NORTON, D. D. 


When in the early morning of March 2 
the bell in the tower of the old First Church 
of Woburn tolled ninety-two strokes the 
people of the town knew that Dr. March 
had entered upon the morning of the eternal 
day. The tolling of the bell had been an- 
nounced in advance, because so many were 
waiting for the word, which they knew must 
soon come, that their beloved friend and 
long-time pastor had left them. For half a 
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century Dr. March had’ stood in the com- 
munity its most honored and trusted citizen. 
Every heart was touched with mingled sad- 
ness jand joy that his citizenship was now 
literally in heaven—joy that he was now 
free from his suffering. 

His citizenship indeed was always in 
heaven. Not in a remote and future heaven, 
but in the Kingdom which he labored to 
establish on earth. The Kingdom of God 
was the keynote of his preaching and of his 
living. He never doubted that God had a 
purpose of grace for the world. He knew 
what was being done on mission fields, and 
what it meant for civilization and human 
progress., No one rejoiced more in the mar- 
velous developments of the past year in 
Turkey than this veteran in missionary in- 
terest, who had visited..most of the mission 
fields of the world, had given his son to 
missionary service, at Beirut, Syria, and 
had written the charming story of ““Morning 
Light in Many Lands.’ One of his last 
ministries was the selection and presentation 
to the church of a library of some three 
hundred volumes of missionary literature. 
Believing in the Kingdom of God he was an 
optimist. To him the world was good and 
growing better. Perhaps that is one reason 
why he stayed so long in it. Nobody ever 
heard him utter discouraged and pessimistic 
sentiments about life. Suffering was his 
constant companion for years, but his smile 
was always ready, his words full of cheer, 
and his presence a gracious inspiration, 
To have him in his accustomed place by the 
pastor's side on Sunday mornings was to 
insure to the congregation a good sermon— 
even if the preacher failed in his preaching. 
Dr. March’s presence never failed in its 
preaching power. Its message was faith, 
and hope, and love. 

He was a wide reader. There were few 
matters of human interest to which he had 
not given some attention, and his mind was 
a treasure house of knowledge. He read 
modern books in his old age, and while con- 
servative in his personal views, he appre- 
ciated the point of view of other thinkers. 
I found him one morning a year or two 


ago in his study surrounded by open books | 


which covered the floor as well as the table; 
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he said he was preparing his Sunday school 
lesson and had consulted thirty authors of 
all shades of thought on the passage in Hx- 
odus he was studying. The Bible was 
always the great Book to him. He read the 
Greek and Latin authors freely in the orig- 
inal. Within a year he told me he had been 
spending a week with Virgil, “to see if he 
would make the old impression.” But he 
often said the Greeks and Romans had no 
such literature as is to be found in the 
Bible. His Greek Testament, always at 
hand, was an open book to him. 

Dr. March himself made many books. 
Fifty years ago he was a pioneer in a type 
of Biblical exposition which became very 
popular. “His “Night Scenes in the Bible,” 
given first as a series of evening lectures, 
reached, in book form a vast circulation and 
was translated into many languages. His 
books reached a circulation of over a million 
eopies. In the preparation of one of them, 
“The Days of the Son of Man,” he made an 
extended visit to Palestine. He traveled 
much, crossing the Atlantic eight times. 
When he was past seventy he made a jour- 
ney around the world, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of visiting the mission fields. He saw 
‘most of the great cities of the Orient and 
visited the missions of Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, China and Japan. 
The notes of his journey were stolen on the 
home voyage, and he wrote the story which 
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he called ‘Morning Light in Many Lands” 
from memory. The book gives some inti- 
mation of his marvelous power of recollec- 
tion. All he had seen or read was at instant 
command. 

Born on a farm in Millbury, Mass., July 
21, 1816, he attended the district school, 
spent a year at Amherst College, graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1840, and from 
Yale Divinity School in 1845, having taught 
several years in the course of his studies. 
He was ordained and installed at Cheshire, 
Ct., in 1845. His other pastorates were at 
Nashua, N. H., Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Woburn. In 1895 he was made pastor 
emeritus of the Woburn church, in which 
position he has been a joy and a tower of 
strength to the pastors and the church. His 
last decade has not been’ his least useful. 
His voice in the social services of the church 
and at occasional meetings of conference 
and elsewhere has brought stimulus and 
comfort to many. None will- miss, him 
more than the pastor of the church who has 
so prized his counsel and encouragement. 

His relations to church and community 
have been without flaw. E\verybody was his 
friend. The little children doffed their caps 
to him and were sure of a smile and greeting 
in return. He was peculiarly happy in 
talking to children; his words at the Sunday 
school concerts were events in the church 
year. Men and women of every faith bowed 
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before his recognized sincerity, his intellect- 
ual and moral power and his winning per- 
sonality. His erect figure moving through 
the street on his daily way to and from his 
study in the church, his. kindly word to all 
he met, the character that shone from face 
and form were for long years a daily bene- 
diction to the city. . Instinctively there came 
to the heart, and not seldom to the lips, the 
old words spoken of another prophet, “‘Be- 
hold now, I perceive that this is a holy man 
of God that passeth by us continually.” 
The old town.with its many traditions will 
enshrine Dr. March in lasting remembrance 
and esteem him very highly in love for his 
work’s sake. 

On Sunday afternoon a. company filling 
the great church in which Dr. -March had so 
long ministered gathered to pay the last 
tribute of love. Rev. D. A. Newton of 
Winchester, for twenty-five years: a near 
neighbor, spoke tender words in behalf of 
the conference churches to which Dr. March 
had been so long asa spiritual bishop. Rev. 
H. C. Parker of Woburn testified to the 
oneness of the city in reverence for its first 
citizen. The pastor of the church voiced the 
love of the people who had so, long rejoiced 
in Dr. March’s gracious ministry, and Rev. 
F. S. Hunnewell offersd a prayer of grati- 
tude and hope. So was laid to rest the 
venerable form of one whose spirit will long 
live to inspire fellowship and faith. 


Happenings in Washington 


Once more the citizens of the District took 
up the arduous but pleasurable task of ar- 
ranging for an Inauguration. The commit- 
tee fell into line as rapidly as Congressional 
action would permit, and by the second of 
March, Miss Columbia was in festive array 
for her rare quadrennial at home when she 
speeds the going and welcomes the 
coming President. On the third came 
a dismal rain, but incoming visitors 
and old residents all said, “This 
means that it will surely be clear 
tomorrow,” and they were still more 
ganguine when thunder and _ light- 
ning and a general downpour finished 
up the afternoon and quite a con- 
siderable portion of the decorations. 
But the skies had still a gift of 
heavy, clinging snow that did not 
cease falling till the noon of inaug- 
ural day. The conditions were most 
serious, even death dealing; streets 
a mass of cold slush, crossings al- 
most impassable, thousands of un- 
roofed seats covered with snow six 
or seven inches deep, the bare trees 
rocking in the high wind and sending 
down showers of icicles and gobs of 
snow on the devoted heads of com- 
mittees who at five o’clock in the 
morning were wading about trying 
to decide what to do. In many 
houses and apartment buildings 
ladies were struggling to serve break- 
fasts to their guests and their fam- 
ilies, without cooks, for colored help- 
ers especially are loath to brave 
snow and cold. Telegraph wires 
were down in all directions, and 
railroad men had a perilous time 
handling the hundreds of long trains 
headed for Washington. They came 
in from one to six hours late, and 
many delegations from Baltimore 
and other nearby places did not get here at 
all. Hundreds of men were put to work 
upon the avenue to clear a space for the 
elosed carriages of the President and Presi- 
dent-elect and their escort. This was made 
up of Troop A, National Guard of Ohio and 
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a company of veterans of the Civil War, 
Spanish War and regulars of the army and 
navy, commanded by Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Marching in this division were two of his 
sons and two of his grandsons. The oaths 
were administered and the inaugural ad- 
dress made in the Senate chamber. Six 
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thousand holders of tickets to outside seats 
had to be disappointed; few of them even 
went to Capitol hill to see the places where 
they. might have been. 

Before three o'clock the President and 
Mrs. Taft had taken up their residence at 


the White House, entertained a company of 
relatives and close friends at luncheon, and 
were on the reviewing stand. The Court of 
Honor was never before more beautiful, and 
it must be said that the snow and glittering 
ice pendants brought out the colors of the 
passing show. The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident wore heavy fur trimmed over- 
coats, and rugs and wraps were 
needed by all the party as the wind 
on that side of the street was search- 
ing. The parade was more digni- 
fied than usual, for it was made up 
chiefly of regulars and state militia. 
The civic portion was largely cur- 
tailed by reason of the storm, still it 
was more than three hours in pass- 
ing. Many splendid bands were in 
the line, and tunes were not re- 
peated. 

As they neared the President’s 
stand, they of course did their best 
and the Court of Honor was flooded 
with martial music, the old airs the 
most popular. To see and hear them 
from the stand directly opposite as 
they dipped the colors, to watch the 
maneuvers of the drum majors, to 
see the salutes of the generals, ad- 
mirals, colonels, and the side glance 
allowed the men as they passed the 
reviewing stand, was inspiring. And 
then to see the governors, with their 
staffs, was like having an animated 
map of the United States rolled out 
before one. The Philippine Band, 
the companies of regulars who have 
seen hard service across the waters 
and the three thousand marines from 
the fleet who came up from‘Hampton 
Roads, received the greatest ovation 
in the first divisions. Their lines 
were true, and they marched with a 
swing that gave no heed to wind or 
weather. The roar, of applause that swept 
the avenue told when Governor Hughes 
was coming. He appeared very finely, 
and as he raised his hat to the Presi- 
dent, the two great men looked directly at 
each other, and those who looked on could 
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but feel that in such hands the government 
is safe. Governor Draper of Massachusetts 


headed the several thousand of state militia- 
men who had come on at their own expense 
to help the inauguration. Governor 
Harmon of Ohio rode the President’s own 
fine horse, a recent purchase from Virginia. 
A Cincinnati band stopped long enough di- 
rectly in front of the President's stand to 
play a strain of Ilome. Sweet Home. 
Meantime the  ex-President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were speeding, to their home at 
Oyster Bay, everything finished and closed 
up here, good-bys all said and good wishes 
following them from the entire city. They 
have both found time to do many graceful, 
thoughtful things here that have never got- 
ten into the papers or been told of publicly, 
but which have endeared them to hundreds 
of people. He appointed an hour one even- 
ing not long ago to meet his fellow-church 
members and their children for a farewell 
service in the church which he has constantly 


out 
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attended during the past seven years. ‘The 
ex-Vice-President also said good-by to his 
co-worshipers at the Metropolis Methodist 
Church. His farewell from the Senate took 
the tangible form of an elegant silver service. 
As the present Vice-President steps from the 
House to Mr. Fairbank’s place he must feel 
that he has the precedent of a high standard 
to maintain. 

With the inaugural address, a luncheon, 
the review of the parade and the ball, Presi- 
dent Taft had a full day on March 4, but 
Mrs. Taft most kindly asked the members of 
his old college class, with their wives and 
daughters, to a tea at the White House im- 
mediately after the parade, and he found 
time to slip in to a dinner with his class- 
mates early in the evening. Some eighty 
out of a possible one hundred of the Yale 
class of "78 came to'the city, from, the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, to do honor to the one of 
whom they are so justly fond and proud. 
Yale men generally have been very much in 


paie California Redwoods and 


One feels like standing with uncovered 
head in the presence of the giant redwoods 
of California. They were as old when our 
great-great-grandfathers rallied to the sup- 
port of General Washington before there was 
any United States as they are now. They 
were no majestic on that day when 
Christopher Columbus planted the cross on 
the shores of the new world and claimed it 
for their Royal Majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. When the Huns and the 
Goths and Vandals swarmed into Europe 
out of the prolific East the redwoods were 
there. And when the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain and the last tragic act of His 
life was taking place on Calvary—as long 
ago as that their lofty forms were symbols 
to races long since forgotten of calmness and 
enduring strength, and the little birds built 
their nests and reared their young in perfect 
trust among their branches. 

There is something sublime about them. 
They soothe and steady us and remind us 
that in quietness and confidence shall be our 
strength, as is theirs. But here is a strange 
thing. We think we look up to them with 
such respect and deference because they are 
large. It is not so. It is rather because 
they are large trees. We should have no 
such feeling if they were made of re-enforced 
concrete. They are real, living trees. They 
have grown to be what they are just as any 
other tree grows. They have made them- 
selves superb, and so they not only have a 
size but a character. We know what they 
were to start with and we know what they 
have become, and so we bow before them. 

We are all hero-worshipers, and some- 
times we find ourselves standing before a 
man with the same sense of being in the 
presence of greatness that we have with the 
giant redwoods. And our man hero must be 
a real man just as the tree must be a real 
tree. Our heroes are always people like our- 
selves, only greater and better, and the in- 
spiration and help that they are to us de- 
pends on our knowing that they are real men 
like ourselves. There are stages in a great 
man’s recognition: first, it is assumed that 
he is not great, but he goes ahead with his 
task determined that he will at least do 
great work. Second, the greatness of the 
work begins to be recognized; the papers all 
point to his great deeds or utterances and 
take him with the utmost seriousness. In 
this stage the world underscores the word 
great; he is a great man. In the third stage 
he is a heroic figure. His position is won. 
People expect great things of him, and he 
does not disappoint them; but notice that 


less 


By Charles A. Brand 


Muir 


Woods 


they underscore the word man now; he is 
a great man. And people begin to be inter- 
ested in the human side of him. The papers 
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evidence these days. It is the first time that 
that university has given a President to the 
nation. 

Again the ball was in the hall of the 
Pension building, and it was a brilliant and 
at the same time a very democratic affair. 
A five dollar bill will purchase a ticket for 
any one who is not absolutely disreputable 
in appearance. Some twenty thousand dol- 
lars were spent in the decorations and light- 
ing, and the effect was splendid. To tell 
the truth, it is the greatest asset in meeting 
the expenses of an inauguration. 

By night the peculiar meteorological dis- 
turbances had ended, and the fireworks 
played about the Washington Monument in 
the still, frosty air with fine effet, but it 
was too cold to sit on the stands to watch 
them. 

An inauguration was planned that should 
be the greatest ever, but—the weather was 
the worst ever. Will not all voters urge 
their congressmen to change the date? 


Hero Worship 


tell all of his great public acts—that as a 
matter of course—but now they dwell also 
on his private acts, his likes and dislikes, 
what he eats, how much he sleeps, how he 
loves his children, how far he can ride a 
horse in a day. And The Saturday Evening 
Post hires the freshest newspaper man it can 
find to go up to him and call him by his 
first name and chuck him under the chin and 
poke him in the ribs and then write it all 
up with complimentary disrespect, just to 
show people that the great man is a great 
man—that he has real chin and ribs! 

If he is President of the United States 
thirty or forty odd millions of people read 
in the papers that he is having two pairs of 
hunting boots made by a Boston firm, and 
they are intensely interested, or that Hank 
Parsons or some other Yankee has sent him 
a twenty-pound turkey. Then we are told 
who is to eat the Thanksgiving dinner with 
the President and whether or not they are 
going to play blind-man’s-buff after dinner. 
On the day after we are told how the Presi- 
dent and all the children went out and ran 
three times around the White House between 
courses to settle what they had already 
eaten and to make room for the mince pie 
and nuts and raisins. Every time the Presi- 


. dent says anything is “bully” the 40,000,000 


Americans read it in the paper the next 
morning and like him better for having said 
it, not because his judgment with regard to 
the bullyness of the thing necessarily coin- 
cided with their own but because it showed 
that he was human enough to really like 
something and that he was vigorous enough 
to perceive the great usefulness of slang 
under certain circumstances. He has strong 
feelings on some subjects and he ought to 
have. So have we. And we are glad that 
he talks them out sometimes even though 
politicians are thrown into a panic by it. 
We have ourselves occasionally been crit- 
icised for talking too—but let that drop. 
But all this about redwood trees and hero 
worship introduces another point—a point 
for some minister to work up—and a cor- 
respondence of which Americans should be 
proud. The trivialities are interesting. We 
read them and they all help us to under- 
stand the personal character that lies back 
of the public act. But when these human- 
real-great people show greatness in the com- 
mon things of life, when they are large 
enough to be willing to express ecommon- 
places of right living to the people because © 
they believe them and the people need them, 
when they tell us the things that we know 
already, about our homes, our publie duties, | 
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our religious lives, then our souls rise to 
meet their souls and we know 
brothers—and we swear by them. 

When the magnificent grove of redwoods 
on Mount Tamalpais was in danger of de- 
struction some time ago, William Kent, an 
American—and you shall judge what kind of 
a man he is from his letters—bought the 
entire tract of land now known as Muir 


we are 


Woods and presented it to the National 
Government. Here is his letter: 


Mr. Kent to Secretary of Interior 


Hon. James R. Garfield, 
United States. 


Dear Sir: I herewith inclose a deed of gift 
to a tract of land in Marin County, California, 
more fully described by accompanying docu- 
ments, and request that you accept it as pro- 
vided for by the Act of June 8, 1906. ... 

After having traveled over a large part of 
the open country in the United States, I con- 
sider this tract, with its beautiful trees, ferns, 
wildflowers and shrubs, as the most attractive 
bit of wilderness I have ever seen. 

In tendering it I request that it be known 
as Muir Woods, in honor of John Muir... . 
Yours respectfully, 

WILLIAM KENY. 


Secretary Interior, 


The President to Mr. Kent 


THE WHITE Housr, WASHINGTON. 
My dear Mr. Kent: I thank you most heart- 
ily for this singularly generous and_ public- 
spirited action on your part. All Americans 


who prize the natural beauties of the country - 


and wish to see them preserved undamaged, 
and especially those who realize the literally 
unique value of the groves of giant trees, must 
feel that you have conferred a great and last- 
ing benefit upon the whole country. 

I have a very great admiration for John 
Muir; but after all, my dear sir, this is your 
gift. No other land than that which you give 
is included in this tract of nearly three hun- 
dred acres, and I should greatly like to name 
the monument the Kent Monument, if you will 
permit it. Sincerely yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Kent to the President 


To the President, Washington. 

My dear Mr. Roosevelt: I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your message of appre- 
ciation, and hope and believe it will strengthen 
me to go on in an attempt to save more of the 

* precious and vanishing glories of nature for a 
people too slow of perception. 

Your kind suggestion of a change of name 
is not one that I can accept. So many millions 
of better people have died forgotten that to 
stencil one’s own name on a benefaction seems 
to carry with it an implication of mundane 
immortality, as being something purchasable. 

I have five good, husky boys that I am try- 
ing to bring up to a knowledge of democracy 
and to a realizing sense of the rights of the 
“other fellow,’’ doctrines which you, sir, have 
taught with more vigor and effect than any 
man in my time. If these boys cannot keep 
the name of Kent alive, I am willing it should 
be forgotten. 

I have this day sent you by mail a few pho- 
tographs of Muir Woods, and trust that you 
will believe, before you see the real thing 
(which I hope will be soon), that our nation 
has acquired something worth while. 

eB Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Kent. 


The President to Mr. Kent 


THE WHITE Housn, WASHINGTON. 


My dear Mr. Kent: By George! you are 
right. It is enough to do the deed and not to 
desire, as you say, to “stencil one’s own name 
on the benefaction.’’ Good for you and for the 
five boys who are to keep the name of Kent 
alive! I have four who I hope will do the 
same thing by the name of Roosevelt. Those 
are awfully good photos, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Now you have it, and I am a hero-wor- 
shiper. Those letters are matchless and 
characteristic of the men who wrote them. 
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Ten days ago President Roosevelt became a 
private citizen again. He could have had an 
overwhelming vote for another term. The 


nation wanted him and he gloried in his— 


work, but ten days ago he became a private 
citizen simply because he believed—never 
mind why—that it was best for the country. 
Is there anything sublime in the action? 
Answer, if you have ever given up anything. 

I believe in Theodore Roosevelt. He can 
have my vote for any office in our town from 
Fence-viewer to Selectman. He can borrow 
all the money I have got without giving a 
receipt for it, and I mean to vote for him 
for President of the United States again one 
of these days—when Africa has been rid of 
all foul and dangerous beasts. 


The “‘ Together ” Campaign 


From a Campaigner 


To one whose ears are open came many 
interesting and conflicting opinions expressed 
by pastors and laymen. Some say the socie- 
ties have no right to go in debt, and then 
come begging for more. The next man is 
quite likély to say, “They did just right, 
only they ought to have told us this before, 
but we'll see them out, because it is our 
work.”’ One pastor declaims with energy at 
one management, and the next pastor ex- 
claims against another management, while 
the third says we are to blame ourselves. 

In regard to the Apportionment Plan— 
in Connecticut only one voice was raised 
against it. Many say, ““We are going beyond 
our apportionment already.” Others say, 
“Our apportionment is three times what we 
ever gave and more than we can raise.” 
Still others say it is far more than we have 
ever raised but less than we ought to give.” 
One pastor said, “Our church has so changed 
in its membership that we cannot give per 
capita as we did twenty years ago.” A 
neighboring pastor said: “We thought the 
same, but when we figured out our appor- 
tionment, and went at it on a business basis, 
we found that we could raise it. So can 
every church in our city.” 

The secretaries also encounter their sur- 
prises. One secretary said in a low, sad 
whisper, ‘‘I don’t believe there is $100 in 
this whole congregation.” An hour after- 
ward the word came to the supper table 
that pledges for $2,000 had come in. Many 
business men commend the idea of not ap- 
pealing for a collection or for pledges on 
the impulse of the hour, and some have come 
to the front at once and have said, ‘Go on 
and tell the story along the line and we will 
see you out.” 

The pastors, on the whole, agree that too 
much attention is given to independent in- 
stitutions and work at the ‘expense of the 
schools and mission work which is directly 
responsible to the churches. On the whole, 
all agree that the campaign is of great edu- 
cational value as well as a great inspiration 
and will result in a forward movement in 
missions. Jd: F.C. 


A Pastor’s View 


It has been my privilege to attend two 
meetings of our Joint Missionary Campaign, 
and I desire to offer my word of cordial ap- 
preciation of the enterprise. Among the 
achievements of the campaign these seem to 
me of distinct value: It brings together a 
splendid group of experts in missionary activ- 
ity and impresses the people of our churches 
with the quality of men to whom the ad- 
ministration of our world-wide project is 
committed. ; 

It makes possible a panoramic vision of 
the field and the force which are ours, and 
gives a clear conception of the well-defined 
task which is set us. It furnishes opportu- 
nity for a plain setting forth of the aim 
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and the reasonableness of the Apportionment 
Plan and for questions in detail as to its 
execution. 

As a missionary agency we have reached 
a point of crying need by reason of our ac- 
cumulated indebtedness and of the unparal- 
leled opportunities before us. This series of 
conferences in a candid and practical way 
informs our constituency of conditions, and 
incites them to increased joy and devotion. 

Woodstock, Vt. BENJAMIN SwIrt. 


In Nebraska 


The “Together” Campaign in Nebraska 
closed in Lincoln, Feb. 22. Beginning in 
Omaha, Franklin, Fairmont, Hastings, Co- 
lumbus, Norfolk, Weeping Water and Lin- 
coln were visited; and at these points dele- 
gates from neighborhood churches attended 
the meetings. Forty delegates attended the 
Lincoln meeting, besides Sec. C. H. Patton, 
D. D., Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., Rev. C. T. 
Riggs, Rev. Thomas Gray, Rev. Edward 
Evans, Jr., and Rey. W. L. Tenney, D.D. 
It was a strong and helpful meeting, and 
local committees will follow up the work. 
Nebraska was not altogether kind in the 
weather it served up to the visiting brethren, 
but notwithstanding this drawback it was 
felt that the campaign in Nebraska was a 
success. M. A. B. 


In Other States 


The meetings at St. Louis, Mo., 
among the strongest of the campaign. About 
thirty churches were represented at the 
morning conference, and over 300 attended 
the evening session. Dr. C. S. Mills de- 
clared it “the most representative Congrega- 
tional gathering ever held in St. Louis.” 
Prominent laymen were present and enthusi- 
astically avowed their belief in the campaign 
and its aims. 


were 


The events in South Dakota, at Huron 
and Aberdeen, were also encouraging. <A 
Methodist pastor at the latter place was so 
impressed by the gathering that he remarked, 
“Tor such addresses you should have had the 
Opera House, and had it packed!” 


Sayings and Doings 


A prominent dairyman in Michigan says 
that the price of butter is rising because the 
people are eating the food which belongs to 
the ,cows and paying a high price for it. 
They are willing to give from five to ten 
cents per pound for breakfast food made of 
bran, middlings, ground corn cobs, ete., which 
used to be fed to cows at half a cent per 
pound. Thus the cows are robbed of milk- 
producing food. 


The Lancet says that golf is a dangerous 
game for persons having nervous depression 
or inclined to be irritable. This must be 
sound medical judgment. We know a min- 
ister who sought recuperation through this 
game, and took his little’ five-year-old 
daughter one day to caddy for him. On 
her return she said to her mother confi- 
dentially : “I don’t think it’s good for Papa 
to play golf. I’m sure I heard him say 
‘devil’ three times.” 


An interesting experiment in the home 
treatment or prevention of tuberculosis is 
soon to be tried in New York, under the 
care of the Presbyterian Hospital and by 
the gift of $1,000,000 from Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr. The latter has given the 
money for the erection of four model tene- 
ments for sufferers from the disease. Air 
space and lighting will be ample, and the 
supervision .of the buildings and tenants 
will be ,ynder the care of Dr. Henry L. 
Shively as a part of his tuberculosis clinic 
at the hospital. 
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Possibilities in Window Pictures 
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Simple Devices tor Beautitying a Room 


The decorative value of a view from a 
window is recognized by painters, who fre- 
quently introduce casement-framed land- 
scapes into the composition of their pictures. 
Luini did this in his Marriage of St. Cath- 
arine and Van Hove in his St. John. With 
Botticelli it was a common practice. What 
artists do with painted views we ean, if we 


real making 
them a part of the adornment of our walls. 
In the “the sights of the 


open landscape and the high-spread sky” are 


will, do with landscapes, by 


country, where 


to be found upon all sides, the problem is 


comparatively simple. A lifted shade. a 
drawn curtain, an opened door almost in- 
evitably reveal beauty. Country people 


that the which 
Nature paints are lovelier than those that 
can be i 
lier than curtains and draperies. 


sometimes forget pictures 


at the store, and much love- 


When they 


bou 


the poor city folk who must conserve 
and make the most of the small amount of 
blue sky, the few floating clouds and way- 
ing treetops which are at their service for 
decorative purposes. 


In this connection we must not confuse a 


Unsightly riew from a city window 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


Author of “Home Problems frem a New Standpoint” 


landscape carefully worked into the decora- 
tive scheme of the room with the opportu- 
nity to go to a window or to sit by a win- 
dow and look out. ‘The scenes of life and its 
activities obtained by the latter means are 


desirable, but we want, besides, pictures 
which we shal see as we enter and move 


about the room, as we see our photographs, 
prints and casts. We do not necessarily 
want the views just as they would appear to 
us if we were out of doors, for when within 
we like the feeling of protection and seclu- 
sion which the walls of our houses give, but 
we do want landscapes as they adapt them- 
selves and contribute to the beauties of line 
and form and color in our domestic arehi- 
tecture. In ceytain places a landscape di- 
vided up into sections by window bars is 
more satisfactory than an unbroken one seen 
through a large plate glass. 

Why do we not more frequently furnish 
our houses with the beauties which are ours 
for the asking? ‘The trouble lies chiefly, I 
think, with the size and position of windows. 
Go through your house and count the num- 
ber of windows that are permanently half- 
covered with shades. Would not windows of 
half the furnished with soft curtains, 
which could be easily drawn back and forth 
to regulate the light, have served as well? 
Could not such windows have been so placed 
as to cut views out of the blessed heavens 
and frame them for your use? 

“Yes,” you alas! I live in a 
rented house; my own house shall be very 
different. I agree with William Morris that 
we make our windows too large and then go 
to much unnecessary trouble and expense 
to exclude the light which we have admitted 
in a haphazard and unconsidered way. But 
so long as I hire this house I must put up 
With conditions as they are. and must live 
with these unlevely, unmanageable shades, 
which flap in the when I try to 
ventilate the house by lowering the window 
sashes, and which shut out the views I love. 
I'd like to see the budding treetops in spring, 
the approaching storm in summer, the be- 
wildering variety of color in autumn and the 
tangle of bare boughs against the leaden sky 
in winter, but the shades forbid." 

I know a window which has its problems. 
Through the lower sash one sees only gray- 
eled roofs, ventilators, telegraph wires and 
other unsightly objects, for this window is 
downtown, where the “sights of the open 
landscape™ do not abound. They are, how- 
ever, not wholly wanting, for through the 
upper sash one may see, not only the ever- 
changing loveliness of the sky, but also a 
bit of artificial beanty.’a perfectly propor- 
tioned dome set among the trees. 

A shade would save the graveled roofs, the 
telegraph wires and the yentilators and sac- 


size 


say. “but 


breezes 


rifice the dome, the sky and the trees. The 
shade. therefore. has been remoyred: upon 


the closet shelf it has ne pewer to shut out 
from city dwellers their meager allowance of 
beauty. <A curtain of six-cent un- 
bleached cheese cloth, stenciled in good de- 
sign, hangs from a rod in such a way as to 
cover the lower sash and part of the upper. 
This cuts off unsightly objects and leaves at 
the tep of the window a beautiful panel- 
shaped landscape for the decoration of the 
room. By day this picture, with its wealth 
of trees suggests Inness or Rousseau. But 
by night, or in the failing-daylight, it always 
brings to mind certain paintings of Whistler, 


soft 


\ 


for there are the deep, dark blue spaces, the 
dimly outlined forms, the occasional gleams 
of light. 

Besides the cheese 


cloth curtains at this 


“ The decorative value o” Jem @ window & rece 


nized by painters” 


a viet 


i] 
window, there are long draperies of a soft 
material, a twenty-five-cent Danish cloth in 
dark red, so hung that they can be easily 
moved back and forth. Ventilation at the 
top is possible here even when the curtains 
are drawn, but it was of beauty, not of air, 
Wwe were speaking. a 

Go through your house again, you who 
travel hundreds of miles in the summer to 
find the beauties of mountain and sea and 
open country! Perhaps you will fd mval- 
uable landscapes now concealed which, by 
the expenditure of a little money and a lit- 
tle time, you can secure for the perpetual 
decoration of your walls. 


Same window with different arrangement of curtain. ~ . 
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The Strategy of Great Grandma 


“Well,” said Great Grandma, breathlessly, 
“go on.”’ 

Great Grandma’s spectacles were pushed 
back, her wrinkled hands clasped. 

“Let me see,’ began Lisbeth, thinking a 
little. 

Lisbeth was a little slender girl of four- 
teen or fifteen, with thick braids of auburn 
hair and thoughtful brown eyes. She was 
very fond of Great Grandma, and Great 
Grandma was very fond of her. She was 
telling Great Grandma just now about the 
missionary from India she had heard at the 
church the day before. ‘The generations 
that lay between the two did not interfere 
in the least with their affection. The 
slender little girl went to see the white- 
haired, bent old lady every day, telling her 
all her plans and what she had been doing. 
Great Grandma did the same. [Even her 
daughter, gray-haired and portly. now, or 
her granddaughter, pretty, plump Mrs. Ab- 
bott, were not the comfort and delight to 
her that Lisbeth was. 

All at once Lisbeth exclaimed enthusias- 
tically, “Why, Great Grandma, this is the 
very prettiest quilt you .ever made. What 
pattern is it?” 

“It’s a grape vine pattern,” returned 
Great Grandma a trifle absently. ‘Yes, it 
is pretty, but go on. What did the mission- 
ary look like?’ 

“She was pretty,” said Lisbeth, enthusi- 
astically. “She had gray eyes and her com- 
plexion was a little tanned, for it’s awful 
hot over in India, and she’s been there four- 
teen years; but she had the sweetest smile 

and the loveliest teeth, and she was dressed 
just like the women dress over there, to 
show us. Red waist and skirt, a kind of 
drapery fastened on her head, moccasins on 
her feet, beads and ‘tinsel around her neck 
and on her arms” — 

“Poor heathen !”” exclaimed 
Grandma, compassionately. 

“She said, too,” went on Lisbeth, “that 
it only takes three cents a day to feed a 
person in India, and that ten cents will do, 
oh, such a lot! She said she had awful hard 
work to get money to come over here, be- 
cause all she earned she put in her mission 
school, but some kind lady who knew how 
she felt about it gave her the money for her 
passage. She said she knew that American 
people were good and generous, and that if 
we knew about starving India we would 
help. And then she went on to tell about 
it. Oh! Great Grandma, it was awful, the 
things they do over there, and they think it 
is all right, and the only thing that will 
stop it is Christianity. Those little Hindu 
wives of ten and twelve are so pitiable, and 
if they happen to be widows, why every 
one looks upon them as ‘accursed,’ and they 
are made terrible slaves of. She says some- 
times they will find at the gates of the mis- 
sion school a poor little wife, so beaten and 
abused she cannot stand, left there by a 
eruel husband or mother or mother-in-law 
to die. And the missionaries take her and 
‘heal her.” 

“Tt’s a grand work,” said Great Grandma, 
thoughtfully. ‘I’ve always wanted to do 
something. om missions.” 

“Lisbeth,” shé said suddenly, “what would 

you think if I gave this quilt to missions? 
When people know it was made by an old 
woman of ninety-four, don’t you think some 
‘one would buy bi ae 

“T am _ sure ‘of 
promptly. — 

“Well, now, Deak. I want you to do is to 
take it over to the mission circle right after 
school. It meets this afternoon at Mrs. 


a 


Great 


it,’ replied Lisbeth, 


“the strange lady admiringly. 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


Grant’s. Don’t you tell your mother or 
your grandma a word about it. It’s just 
between you and me. I want the circle to 
sell it, and every cent it brings shall go to 
the missionary.” 

Lisbeth took the quilt up in all the glory 
of its innumerable stitches so beautifully 
executed, its crimson grapes, its green leaves. 

“It’s awful pretty, Great Grandma,” she 
said again, “but won't Mother care? I 
heard her say she was to have this quilt.” 

“T never said’ so,” replied Great Grandma, 
quickly. “If she thinks she’s going to get 
it, I expect your Grandma told her. This 
is going to be set aside as Samuel was, to 
the Lord. I’ve never done the good L wanted 
to, and it would be a sight of comfort to 
me to feel that before I fold my hands in 
my Jast sleep I did something ‘pleasing unto 
him.’ ” 

“Then I think you ought to do it,” re- 
turned Lisbeth, promptly. “Right after 
school I'll come after the quilt.” 

Great Grandma lived with her daughter, 
Mrs. Abigail Humphreys. Mrs. Abigail was 
past sixty herself, but like Moses of old, her 
eye was not dimmed, nor her natural force 
abated. She still ruled over her household 
with the same capable hand she had man- 
ifested in her younger days. She had a 
great faculty of getting work out of every- 
body, and Great Grandma at ninety-four 
was not permitted to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, even if she had> wanted to, which she 
didn’t. But she did get a little weary of 
Abigail’s planning for the spare hours. It 
was, “Mother, patch this, darn this, or fix 
that,’ all the time. 

Just then Mrs. Abigail came in. 

“Why, Mother,’ she exclaimed, “your 
quilt is done, I see! It is by far the pret- 
tiest one you ever made. I am glad Dora 
is to have it. How pleased she will be!” 


But Great Grandma did not reply. She 
was industriously clipping off the loose 
threads, and in a minute or two her 


daughter went away. 

True to her word, promptly after school 
Lisbeth called for the quilt. Mrs. Abigail 
was out, but Great Grandma was sitting in 
her rocking chair waiting. “I’ve got it all 
ready, Lisbeth,” she said joyously. “Now 
you take it over to the circle just as fast 
as you can. You give it to the president 
yourself, and tell her I said I wanted them 
to sell it and give what it brings to mis- 
sions. It won’t probably be a great deal, 
but it’s all I’ve got that I can give.” 

Lisbeth obeyed. She burst into the circle 
then in session with the large bundle. 

“Great Grandma has sent you a quilt,” 
she began, “and she wants you to sell it and 
give the money to missions. She says she 
always wanted to do something more than 
she has done and she thought she would give 
you this. I told her what the missionary 
over at the church said and she wanted to 
hear every word. She made me tell some 
of it over again.” 

A sweet-faced lady sitting next the presi- 
dent smiled at the eager, brown-eyed girl. 

“How old is your Great ga a ?’ she 
asked. 

“Ninety-four,” said Lisbeth. 

“Ninety-four and she is able still to do 
such beautiful work! I call that Sea won- 
derful.” 

The strange lady had taken up the quit 
and was studying it. The circle had all 
gathered around it, too. Lisbeth looked at 
She looked 
so sweet and stately and good. All at once 
the lady spoke. 


“I'll give fifty dollars for this quilt,” she 


sail quietiy. “It is a most exquisite piece 
of hand work. I have a room at home that 
I keep all such treasures in—and you say 
she is ninety-four?” 

A few minutes later Lisbeth burst into 
Great Grandma’s room. 

“Tt’s gone, Great Grandma,’ she said 
breathlessly. “A rich lady visiting the 
Parkers took it and she gave, oh, Great 
Grandma, what do you think? she gayve— 
fifty dollars. She said it was just wonder- 
ful you could do such beautiful work at 
ninety-four. And the circle is so pleased. 
Just as soon as she bought it the ladies all 
took out their pocket-books and 1aised ten 
dollars more; some of ’em cried, too. And 
they’re going to send it right over to India.” 

“Praise the Lord!’’ said Great Grandma, 
reverently. 

At that moment Mrs. Abigail opened the 
door. “Mother,” she began, “I want to get 
the quilt. Dora has come for it.” 

Lisbeth flushed half-guiltily, but Great 
Grandma looked up quite calm and with a 
new dignity. 

“The quilt is sold, Abigail,” she answered. 


“Sold!” gasped Mrs. Abigail, “that beauti- 
ful guilt?’ 

“Yes, Daughter, sold.” 

“A lady visiting the Parkers bought it 


for fifty dollars and I’ve given the money to 
the circle for missions. Abigail, I’ve worked 
faithful for you and yours for over sixty 
years. It was time I did something for the 
Lord, and somehow he laid it on my heart 
to do this. It’s been a real hardship for me 
not to have done inore in my lifetime, but 
at the close of ninety-four years, surely I 
have a right to do as I think best with my 
own.” 

Mrs. Abigail looked at the little shrunken 
figure, at the thin, snowy hair. Her 
mother’s sun was almost set, soon it would 
vise in an eternal morning. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. Much to Lisbeth’s sur- 
prise, she went over and knelt by Great 
Grandma’s chair. 

“Mother, forgive me,” she said, with a 
new humility. ‘Forgive my inconsiderate- 
ness and selfishness. Of course you have 
a right to do as you please with your own.’ 
And when Mrs. Abigail said a thing she 
meant it. 

Lisbeth vanished quietly. Outside in the 
hall she gave a relieved sigh. “‘My!’ she 
whispered happily. “I thought Grandma 
would make an awful fuss, but she didn’t. 
I guess the Lord touched her heart, the 
same as he did mine when Great Grandma 
asked me to carry that quilt over to the 
circle. I couldn’t refuse. I’m glad I did it. 
I’d be glad if the whole family blamed me 
for my part in’ it—yes, I would. But they 
ain’t a-goin to say a word, not a word!” 


A Mother’s Bedtime 
. Experience 
BY GEORGIA M. ROOT 


It was the little boy’s 
his long, white gown he 
final frolic in his crib. 


bedtime, and in 
was enjoying a 


“Time for your prayer. Robert,” said his 
mother, coming to the crib side. 
“Ho, hum!” yawned the child. “I’m too 


tired to kneel tonight.” 

“Too tired to thank God for giving you 
such a happy day. dearie?”’ 

Slowly and reluctantly the little figure 
sat wpt then knelt in his crib, with his head 
on Mother’s shoulder. Very fast. as if to 
get through as soon as possible. he began. 
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“Now-I-lay-me down to sleep.” His mother 
realized that the little boy was as far from 
a devotional frame of mind as many a 
weary child of larger growth who does not 
rise on the wings of prayer. but performs 
it as a duty before sleep can be enjoyed. 

“Wait a minute, laddie. You’re not think- 
ing what your words mean, nor to whom 
you are saying them. Now let us both be 
quiet a moment.” 

In that moment the mother prayed, and 
as an answer came the thought, ‘Recite a 
poem.” So slowly and reverently she re- 
peated the little boy’s favorite, often-asked- 
for poem, “Great, wide, wonderful, beautiful 
world.” Soon the restless movements ceased 
and at the poem's close he was ready to 
take his part. 

The next night the poem chosen was “All 
things bright and beautiful.” and the fol- 
lowing night, Mary Mapes Dodge’s Chil- 
dren’s Hymn: 


“From the sunny morning 
To the starry night, 

Every look and motion 
Meets our Father’s sight.” 


The fourth night the mother thought she 
would omit the poem and see what would 
be the result. At the call to prayer the 
child knelt and when told to begin, said, 
“Say your poem first, Mamma.’ So the 
poem before the prayer has come to be a 
custom and accomplishes a twofold purpose; 
first, in preparing the child’s mind to know 
and talk with God; second, in making his 
mother know that she herself must sit revy- 
erently in God’s presence and listen to his 
words of preparation if she would be fit to 
do her part for the child. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Honey 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 
Many people are very fond of sweet 
things, especially candy. Most of these 


Sweets are made by man out of juices, by 
various processes, some of them quite com- 
plicated. One of them is made directly by 
God for us, for I know of only one that 
nature produces exactly in the form in which 
we use it, and that is honey. The bees make 
it, and just as it is, we eat it and enjoy it. 

In Proverbs we are told that pleasant 
words are like honey, and surely whoever 
produces pleasant words is one of God’s 
honey-makers. Hunters are always on the 
lookout for honey, and I wish to call your 
attention not so much to producing honey 
as to recognizing it. 

Years ago whenever anybody told an old 
Story, or uttered a familiar saying, some one 
was sure to say, “Chestnuts!” Today if 
any one is hit by a remark, in some regions, 
Some person present is sure to exclaim, 
“Stung!” I wish to Suggest another ex- 
pression, one of worship and praise. When 
Some one utters a pleasant word at the table, 
show your appreciation by saying, ‘Honey !” 
When a compliment is given, a cheery word 
spoken, let some person present indorse it by 
saying, “Honey!’’ And even where the ex- 
pression is not used, learn to find out all 
the honied words and deeds. Enjoy them, 
show appreciation of them. How much 
honey is made that no one ever notices! 


a 


Think how many arts and sciences can be 
applied day by day in the conduct of a fam- 
ily! Think what the world still lacks in this 
respect—the material knowledge to be ap- 
plied in the bringing up of a family! There 
is a great deal to be done in that direction, 
and the women who have enjoyed the higher 
education are the best fitted to do it.— 
Charles William Eliot. 
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THE DUTY OF ENCOURAGING 
They helped every one his neighbor; and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.—Isa. 41: 6. 


They spake often one to another, says the 
prophet, and God hearkened and heard it. 
God listens for nothing so tenderly as when 
His children help each other by their testi- 
monies to His goodness and the way in which 
He has brought them deliverance.—Horace 
Bushnell. 


It is a question whether all our searching 
criticism has ever.done so much to produce 
efficient work and to bring our neighbor to 
his best, as words of genuine and hearty 
encouragement.—John Watson. 


Discouraged people, if they must be dis- 
couraged, ought at least to keep their dis- 
couragements to themselves, hidden away in 
the privacy’ of their own bosoms, lest they 
should discourage the hearts of their breth- 
ren. We know from experience that cour- 
age is contagious, and that one really brave 
soul, in moments of danger, can save a 
crowd from a panic. But we too often fail 
to remember that the converse of this is 
true, and that one faint-hearted man or 
woman can infect a whole crowd with fear. 
—Hannah Whitall Smith. 


If I ean live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing 
by, 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 
—Helen. Hunt Jackson. 


No men help their times so much as the 
men of hope.—W. R. Huntington. 


Let not thy heart deceive thee with 
thoughts of no responsibility. For thou in 
thy weakness art still a part of thy brother's 
life and bringest cheer or shadow to his way. 
Is it thy desire to stand between him and 
the sun? to quench enthusiasm? to hinder 
faith? Blessed of all good men are the en- 
couragers, the companions of the enkindling 
and inspiring Christ.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


Thou, O God, hast opened a way 
before us and encouraged our hearts 
with the assurance of Thy loving 
care. By Thy strength alone we 
stand fast and are not overwhelmed 
by the troubles of our days. Still fet 
Thy goodness lead us and uphold us, 
that we may with cheerful hearts be 
made sharers of the joyful expectation 
that becomes Thy children. Forbid 
it, Lord, that we, to whom Thou hast 
given so much and with such patient 
love should by our ingratitude and 
little faith bring discouragement to 
others, or make Thy work and king- 
dom seem less joyful than Thou hast 
planned them for the needs of men. 

may we lift and help, nor ever 
be a drag and weight upon the lives 
of men. But let Thy life overflow 
through out lives for the strength and 
courage of those about us. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 


13 March 1909 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited. to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


15. A NEWS STORY 


(Fill blanks with well-known names of 
newspapers) 


One morning, as I had some letters to ****, 
I started out early. It was one of the ***** 
when haste was needed, for the letters were 
to ****** my visit to some friends who would 
be glad to hear the ****, There was not a 
person on the ***** for whom I had not a 
feeling of good will, and as I hastened to 
seu my business I determined to keep a 
caeAAEX Of Tevients, 1s01, thatuan might be aw 
*eeES* With all that might occur. “I will 
be the ******* of happiness to my friends,” 
I said. “I am a true ******** ang am not 
afraid to show my colors. I will make a 
HeeREREREX Of all good deeds and pleasant 
happenings that do honor to my country as I 
should, letting parties alone, and stating to 
no Bk He ake 2 ok ae ok ok whether I am BE ese cok sik ale ak ake oe or 
Like some grand old Roman 
*eeeeee JT will do my duty.’ Just then I 
bethought myself that time was flying and if 
my letters were to go by the: next **** #** 
wacssee* T must stop musing and hasten on. 

IKAWENNE. 


SERRA ok ak aE 


16. ANAGRAM ~ 
I CALL A COUNT 


The old-time garden, spreading wide, 
New beauties still discloses ; 

And odors breathe on every side, 
From mignonette and roses. 


The lilies bend in sweet assent, 
Or gracious salutation ; 

Where almond-heliotrope is blent 
With spicy clove-carnation. 


Our Man of Feeling murmured low, 
As in ecstatic vision, 

“These are the fragrant airs that blow 
From off the fields Elysian.” 


Our Man of Business shook his head, 
Until he strained his collar; 
“A hundred scents like these,’ he said, 
“Will never make a dollar.’ 
MAGS: 


17. BOOKS AND THER WRITERS 


1. Calendar, by Poor Richard. 2, The Crim- 
son Glove, by The Wizard of the North. 3. 
Moses’ Brother in the Bush, by Uncle Remus. 
4. The Path of the Solitary Conifer, by Little 
Jack Reynard. 5. The Yankee Student, by The 
Sage of Concord. 6. Attempts on an Adult 
Male, by The Bard of Twickenham. 7. The 
Leaping Batrachian, by Mark ‘Twain. 8. 
Dreams of an Unmarried Man, by Ik Marvel. 
9. Hemmed In by the Storm, by The Quaker 
Poet. 10. The Deity of His Paternal Ances- 
tors, by J. Modern-Babylon. 11. A Small 
Village, by The Swan of Avon. 12. The Circle 
and the Volume, by Darkening. Dororuma. 


18. CERTAIN THAS 


1. The uses of what tea are sweet? 2. 
What tea brought trouble to Eve? 3. What 
tea is everlasting? 4. What tea is the spice 


of life? 5. Soul of wit? 6. Mother of in- 
vention? 7. Best policy? BE. P. 


ANSWERS 


12. Lies in wait, lies in weight. 

13. 1. Warthen (earth-hen). _2. Heathen 
(heath-hen). 3. Curate (cur-rate). 4. Cow- 
slip (cows-slip). 5. Moon (moo-on). 6. 
Caprice (cap-price). 

14. Weet, tit, titi, hen, moth, ai, 00. 


Recent tangles have been conquered by: Mrs. 
E. M. Taylor, Lombard, Ill., 9, 10, 11; F.C. B., 
Newton, Mass., 9, 10, 11; E. Gaylord, South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., 11; A. E. H. D., Matta- 
poisett, Mass., 9, 10, 11; N. D. L., Dover, 
NH Oipdalie 


q 
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The Firelight Club 


Congregational Knights 


We asked Congregational boys who are 
Knights of King Arthur to give us hints for 
boys’ clubs from their Castle experience, or 
to tell us why they like the order. Many 
interesting letters have come in. 

Charles A. DeLand, Jr., of Warren, Mass., 
outlines the novel topics for debates that 
have kept Castle Exealibur, 992, busy, and 
Roy Scott Cowan, who is “Sir Gordon” of 
Castle Moosilauke, gives various attractive 
points, as follows: 

“Castle Moosilauke is one of the oldest in 
this section, Through our Merlin a district 
conclave has been formed of six castles. We 
give ten dollars annually toward the educa- 
tion of a boy in China. We enjoy debates 
and compositions on instructive topics. One 
series was on different machines—steam 
engines, phonograph and mowing machine. 
Having no hall we meet at the different 
homes, which proves a check on any rudeness 
by us fellows. The gentleman of the house 
is often invited to talk to us. We couldn’t 


Castle Sawyer, Eastport, Me. 


do without our queens (mothers), who plan 
for many treats we like.” 

Another Moosilauke Knight, Hazen Claflin, 
tells why he likes the order: “Because of its 
instructive degree work calculated to deeply 
impress the candidates; its likeness in many 
ways to the chivalrous times of King Arthur ; 
its method of rewarding with titles of dis- 
tinction members who have done worthy 
deeds; its different) officers and their re- 
semblance to those in King Arthur’s Court; 
its custom of naming members after noted 
heroes; its Herald, published by the order, 


telling of its work and interests; its connec- , 


tion with other associations; its marked 
adaptability to boy life; and its high moral 
standard and purposes.” 

Still another boy of the same Castle, 
Ralph W. Balch, makes a good contribution : 

“The benefits are: a chance to learn to be 
manly in many ways of conduct, to be true 
to the pledges of our order, to be ambitious, 
to improve my mind and gain information 
on the subjects we discuss at our meetings. 

“JT also enjoy the social part: our baseball 
games with neighboring Castles, tennis and 
football also; but most of all, our week of 
camping out on the shores of a beautiful 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


pond, in the summer, with rowing, fishing, 
swimming, ete.” 

Howard §S. Curtis, ‘Sir Richard Cceur de 
Leon, an esquire of Castle Excalibur, War- 
ren, Mass.,’’ sends an especially fine letter: 

“Tt is a school where boys are taught the 
character of manhood and where each fellow, 
whether rich or poor, may have the same 
opportunity to make good. These fellows 
become strong supporters of the church, as 
well as assistants in the great prohibition 
movement of today, by their unbounding in- 
fluence. These facts, together with the 
brotherly love and friendships of our Merlin 
and King, have greatly increased my love for 
the Knights of King Arthur.” 


A Splendid Suggestion 


Rev. Arthur BE. Gregg of the most eastern 
Castle in America, at Eastport, Me., de- 


scribes some original and inspiring exercises 
conducted by 
1339. 


“The boys are workers. 


the boys of Castle Sawyer, 


They like to take 


We 
have had them do this several evenings. 
They give a drill, sing together, recite and 
make a general concert, at which times, of 
course, I speak, sort of a sermonette along 
the line of chivalry. The boys have taken 
charge of pumping the organ, two lads a 
month contribute their services. 

“They have held one open conclave. Many 
visitors were present: Fourteen of the boys 
at that time told about the knights for 
whom they are named. This was a great 
thing for them to do; it obliged them to 
search through good literature to find their 
material, to state. it in their own words, 
think on their feet and really make an ad- 
dress. It was with fear and trembling that 
they did it—before a good audience—but 
they did it, fourteen of them. 

“But the best thing yet and something I 
think is original is the Quest of the Holy 
Grail, which we are having. A few weeks 
ago, on a Sunday evening we had a service 
in the church, Beginning the Quest of the 
Holy Grail. At that time we set forth. 
The order of exercises was something like 
this : : 

“We (the Castle) marched in and assem- 


charge of the Sunday evening meetings. 


bled in conclave in front of the pulpit. 
After the opening the Merlin stated the 
nature. of the meeting. Sir Dubrie (the 
minister, myself) read from the Scripture 
about the Lord’s Supper and Joseph of 
Arimathea, then Sir Kay read a paper stat- 
ing what could be found in the libraries in 
regard to the Holy Grail. It was proposed 
that we go in quest of the Holy Grail. All 
said, Yes. Then the company was asked if 
anything further was known about it. So 
Sir Launfal said he once saw it in a vision. 
They all desired to hear the Vision of Sir 
Launfal, so we had the reciting of the poem, 
various knights taking various parts. Then 
I gave them words of admonition. We 
pledged ourselves to purity and set forth. 
We are now on the quest. In a few weeks 
we shall have the return, and tell how it 
hath fared since last we met. This meeting 
will be based on the Idyls of the King, and 
I am beginning now to work out the pro- 
gram. I find I can get stereopticon slides of 
the Sargent painting by Abbey in the Boston 
Public Library, and we shall have those to 
illustrate Sir Galahad’s quest. 

“In all due modesty, I say this is a fine 
thing, and they think so. It draws the peo- 
ple and more than holds the boys.” 

Rev. W. R. Bosard of Grandin;' Mo:, has 
a Congregational church down in a lumber 
camp, where boys have a pretty hard chance 
for anything good. The company that owns 
the village has helped the boys and they 
have built with their own hands a Castle 
Hall in the village. Mr. Bosard tells about 
the first annual banquet: ‘‘The boys them- 
selves built the Round Table, which con- 
sisted of sixteen sectional tables, the outer 
diameter being fourteen feet, the inner nine 
feet, the table itself two and one-half feet 
across. Sixty-seven sons and fathers sat 
down. A fine program was rendered. The 
fathers are enthusiastic over the result.” 


The Prize 


The prize, money enough to buy a hand- 
some Castle banner, I have decided to award, 
not to an individual, but to the Sir Knights 
of Castle Moosilauke, Lyi1e, N. H., for their 
many interesting and inti rested letters. Let 
us have more such lettcrs. They will in- 
terest all our readers. I noticed, in looking 
over the list of forty-five Castles formed last 
month, that they reached from Old South 
Church, Boston, to Pocahontas, Ark., Iron- 
wood, Mich., and Vancouver, Wn. Let us 
know what boys all over the country are 
doing in this fraternity of the churches. 


Long Ago 


BY HARRY B. PERKINS 
Poet Laureate 


Moonlight creeping o’er the hilltops, 
Waking faeries, elfs and gnomes, 

How I long to follow, follow, 
With thee to their secret homes! 


’Mid the friendly, flicking shadows 
There’s the ring they nightly tread. 
O how sweet the tinkling laughter 
Of the sprites—since childhood, dead! 


“T am not much of a mathematician,” said 


the cigarette, “but I can add to a youth’s 
nervous’ troubles, I can subtract from his 
physical energy, I can multiply his aches 
and pains, I can divide his mental powers, . 
I can take interest from his work, and dis- 
count his chances for success.’—New York 
Observer. 
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-- Among the New Books 


A New Bible Commentary 


A great amount of information about the 
history and interpretation of the Bible un- 
known to its readers a generation ago is 
becoming popular knowledge. It no longer 
needs elaborate explanations. The time has 
passed for attacks on its genuineness or 
defense of the purpose of those who taught 
it. Much of this information has become 
in fact elementary, and can be intelligibly 
stated for the ordinary reader in so brief 
a space that it has become feasible to pre- 
pare The One Volume Bible Commentary, 
edited by J. R. Dunnelow, M. A. (Macmil- 
lan Co. pp. 1,200, with maps and plans. 
$2.50 net). The work of twenty-nine Brit- 
ish and ten American scholars is combined 
in these pages, and little is stated or taken 
for granted concerning the history and 
structure of the Bible which is not gener- 
ally accepted as true by modern students. 
The composite character of the books, their 
sources and meaning in view of their his- 
tory are simply and briefly described. Yet 
many who suppose themselves familiar with 
these facts will find them so arranged as to 
appear both interesting and new. 

The Commentary proper is preceded by 
150 pages of general articles with such sub- 
jects as The Creation Story and Science, 
Babylonian Inscriptions, Hebrew History 
and Prophecy, The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus Christ, The Life, Work and Letters 
of Saint Paul; and on great Christian doc- 
trines, such as The Person of Jesus Christ, 
The Trinity, Atonement, Inspiration, The 
Resurrection, etc. We venture to guess 
that several of the articles on the Bible and 
its books were written by American teach- 
ers, Kent and Curtis of Yale, McFadyen of 
Toronto, Ropes of Harvard, Paton of Hart- 
ford and Sanders of Washburn College, 
Kansas; and that the authors of most of 
the doctrinal essays are Anglican clergymen 
and professors of theology. While the efforts 
to explain the deity of Christ, the Trinity, 
miracles, the sacrificial and sacramental 
elements in the atonement, the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus and the inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible are dogmatic, they are 
not controversial in spirit, and they allow 
the reader an open mind. 

We do not know of any other single vol- 
ume which places before ordinary English 
students of the Bible so great an amount 
of useful information and instruction to help 
him to understand and reverence and prize 
it as the gift of God to guide his life. 


Modernism in the Roman Chudch 


It would be affectation to pretend that 
Paul Sabatier’s Jowett Lectures of 1908 on 
Modernism (Scribner. $1.25 net) bring the 
topic into the clear light of reason. He 
stands too near the contestants and~ the 
issues under discussion are too much matters 
of disposition and point of view to lend 
themselves to definite statement. We must 
take him at his word when he says that 
Modernism is “an orientation,’’ and be con- 
tent with the passionate admirations and 
reprobations of the book. As a student of 
St. Francis, M. Sabatier has shown him- 
self sympathetic with the spiritual side of 
the Romar Catholic Church. He expects a 
great and happy future for her. But his 
prayer and desire of the moment are that 
Pope Pius X. may live long and carry his 
measures of repression out to their full log- 
ical results. He sees no direct way to free- 
dom. But the world is a globe—let the 
ultramontanes come full circuit and they 
may reach the goal which he desires. Inci- 
dentally M. Sabatier’s pictures of French 
religious thought in the experiences of the 
separation law are valuable. The war, he 


says, is not against religion, but against 
clericalism. As an appendix, the principal 
documents in the Modernist controversy are 
printed in full. 

Significant, also, in view of the contro- 
versy over Modernism is Baron Friedrich 
yon Hiigel’s The Mystical Element of Reli- 
gion (Dutton. 2 vols. $6.00 net). The 
author is a cosmopolitan layman who is one 
of the trusted advisers of the men who take 
the modernist attitude in the Roman Cath- 
olice Church. The book is in form a close 
study of the life and opinions of St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa. (Catherine Adorna). It 
aims to interpret the life of the soul in the 
experience of a lofty -spirit, untouched by 
Protestantism and combining. practical wis- 
dom with the mystical experience. St. Cath- 
erine just antedates the Reformation, it may 
be noted, and may be accepted as one of the 
fine flowers of the undivided church. She is 
also that rare example in hagiology, a mar- 
ried saint. The work is part biography, part 
study of the mutual relations of body and 
soul and, by preference, the proclamation of 
a philosophy of religion. “It would present, 
as undeniably lived within and canonized by 
the Roman church, a generous, expansive, 
deeply spiritual Catholicism operative in spe- 
cifically modern and yet quite un-Protestant 
minds.” The reader, if a Protestant, will 
find himself in an atmosphere partly strange, 
partly familiar, and in the companionship of 
a broad-minded and spiritually congenial 
guide. But the way is long and the journey 
too lingering for reading without serious and 
persevering effort. 


Novels by Four English Authors 


The variety and complexity of English life 
afford a rich seedbed for the growth of the 
novel. There is, for example, the hunting 
field with its customary solemnities and 
humors. In The Straw (Macmillan. $1.50) 
Rina Ramsey has given us a lively story, 
which spends much time behind the_hounds, 
but also carries a fine sense of the value and 
perplexity of human relations. A _ self-dis- 
trustful heiress, a match-making woman who 
believes in rehabilitating impecunious young 
men by marriage with money, a brutal hus- 
band in love with another woman who is 
jealous of his wife, are central figures. The 
pace is lively in field and home, the interest 
is genuine, the tone wholesome. It is a 
“rattling good story” and quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Still at home on Dartmoor and making us 
at home in close study of its people, Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts is less local and more uni- 
versal than usual in The Three Brothers 
(Macmillan. $1.50). The three are already 
elderly men as the tale begins, and its de- 
velopment brings to a close their diverse his- 
tory. One is a domestic tyrant, one the 
trusted business adviser of the neighborhood, 
the third a recluse and reputed miser. What 
lies behind these popular characters appears 
in the progress of the tale. Nothing that 
Mr. Phillpotts has done is stronger or mel- 
lower—in spite of an abundant element of 
tragedy. The working out of the character 
of Humphrey Baskerville is a masterpiece 
and the whole story is a transcript and in- 
terpretation of human nature not to be soon 
or easily forgotten. é 

From Mr. Stanley Weyman we look for 
stories of action with just enough historic 
setting to give place and form to the ro- 
mance. Among modern stories of this diffi- 
cult school “A Gentleman of France” holds 
a foremost and undisputed place. His new 
romance—which one hears with real regret 
he means to make his last—is The Wild 
Geese (Doubleday, Page. $1.50), and it is 
one of the best he has ever given us. Wild 


Ireland on the stormy Western coast, in the 
dark days of two centuries ago, gives the 
scene, and the historic background is the 
English oppression of the native and Roman 
Catholic people. The hero is an Irish Prot- 
estant soldier into whose hands the control 
of a wild inheritance and the guardianship 
of a high-spirited lady comes. Remarkably 
unconventional and vivid in incident and 
character, whether or not it proves to be the 
author’s swansong, it is well worth hearing. 

In Mrs. de la Pasture’s Catherine’s Child 
(Dutton. $1:20 net) there is an exquisitely 
sympathetic mother and a daughter who ag- 
gressively asserts her independence and _ be- 
gins to show her frank, honest but wholly 
unsympathetic character. She is presump- 
tive heiress to a great fortune, and her 
heart’s desire is to leave the simple life of 
her home for London. The charm of the 
story is in its pictures of contrasted char- 
acter, both of the mother and daughter, and 
of the daughter and her lover. In this the 
author reminds us of her earlier story, 
Peter's Mother, where we have the same un- 
sympathetic imagination of a child toward 
a mother’s life. English country life is 
pleasantly depicted, and there is a tone of 
gentle melancholy in regard to the problems 
and disappointments of life. : 


Harnack Revised i 


Even so old a story as the early growth 


of Christianity needs continual bringing up 


to date, with our increase of knowledge. 
Therefore Dr. Adolf Harnack has revised, 
page by page, as well as in general oversight 
of the period, his well-known Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries (Putnam. 2 vols: $7.00 net). 
The translation, we may remind our readers, 
is by Dr. James Moffatt and leaves little to 
be desired. Professor Harnack has added 
maps, one of which sapplies to the eye a 
picture of the degrees of possession which 
the Faith had taken in the provinces of the 
empire at the end of his period. The com- 
bination of acceptance for the authenticity 
of the documents, in the main, and of free- 
dom in their interpretation is more marked 
than ever in this new edition. Mark, Luke, 
Paul and Peter are real and vivid, but they 
are not unquestioned or final authorities. 
The reasons, on the lower and obvious side, 
why the desire of the world in that age 
found its satisfaction in the universal reli- 
gion into which Paul and others translated 
the enfranchised Judaism of the teaching of 
Jesus, are set forth in an interesting way. 
The reader must supply for himself the 
thought of the leading of the Divine Spirit 
which, however, the author would not deny, 
though it lies outside his purpose of scien- 
tific history. 


Studies of the Ancient World 


The outline story of Roman triumphs and 
decadence is well known to us all, but the 
recent accumulation of new facts from arche- 
ological research gives occasion for a new 
estimate and filling up in detail of the pic- 
ture of the old life of the city which ruled or 
inspired the world. From the German of 
Ludwig Friedliinder, Leonard A. Magnus has 
translated Roman Life and Manners under 
the. Harly Empire (Dutton. $1.50 net). 
This is half the original work, the second 
part will soon follow. 
liinder’s work is in its seventh edition in 
Germany. The arrangement is topical, the 
weight of learning is borne easily and the 
enormous mass of detail has been mastered 
and co-ordinated so as to produce an essen- 
tial simplicity of effect. The comparison— 
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and the difference—between our age and that 
of the Roman second age of the empire, 
which has so often of late been suggested, 
can be worked out for himself by the reader 
in these fascinating pages. 

Where Professor Friedliinder leaves off his 
story, Professor Frothingham of Princeton 
takes it up, with a special limitation of pur- 
pose in The Monuments of Christian Rome, 
from Constantine to the Renaissance (Mac- 
millan. $2.25 net). The subject is in a 

- sense technical and the work is intended for 
students primarily. Professor Frothingham 
has devoted years to the work of clearing one 
of the most tangled skeins in the history of 
art and has reached fresh and original con- 
clusions on many points. The reader will 
find himself traversing the ground that Gib- 
bon studied, with a special and interesting 
elue to guide his steps, and will be helped to 
a now perception of the relations of ancient 
and medisval history and art. 

The work of the spade in uncovering ma- 
terials for knowledge of the past has been 
so great that it needs a survey for the gen- 
eral reader and the student alike. A Cen- 
tury of Archaeological Discoveries, trans- 
lated from the German of Prof. A. Michelis 
of Strassburg, by Bettina Kahnweiler (Dut- 
ton. $4.00 net), is such a general overlook. 
Its chief preoccupation is with the ancient 

’ Greek world, and it is fullest in regard to 
the work of the German explorers. _ Never- 
theless the more summary accounts of Hng- 
lish work may, even on that account, please 
and instruct the general reader. The work 
of the Americans, at Corinth and elsewhere, 
gets but scant recognition. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the 
forces of the West in the Fourth Crusade 
carried with it the division of the territory 
of Greece and the islands and the setting up 
of dukes and princes and all the machinery 
of the feudal system. Of the two hundred 
years of a Latin Greece which followed, 
William A. Miller has written in The Latins 
in the Levant (Dutton. $5.00 net). The 
slow advance of the Turkish power makes 
the tragedy of an obscure chronicle. The 
author has taken it upon himself to unravel 
a tangled skein full of strange incident and 
sudden change. 

A vivid conception of the antiquity of 
ancient civilizations may be gained from 
Egypt in Asia, by George Cormack (Mac- 
millan. $3.00). The opening chapter de- 
scribes the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings. Another chapter ex- 
plains the origins of the peoples of Syria. 
But the body of the work is devoted to the 
history of the land from 1600 to 1100 B.C., 
during which time Syria was mainly under 
Dgyptian rule. The author follows Winckler, 
Petrie and Breasted, putting the results of 
their researches into popular form. His 
work will be of especial value to students of 
Old Testament history by the light it throws 
on the geography of the land, and the reli- 
gious teachings and customs of the peoples 
among whom the Hebrews originated. 

The situation of the Acropolis at Athens 
was ideal for a settlement of the ancient 
world. High and steep enough for defense, 
it was large enough for a village; near the 
sea, it was not near enough for the sudden 
swoop of pirates; high enough for security, 
it was not too high to serve the city which 
grew about it for fanes and monuments. 
Bven in its ruins it is one of the imposing 
places of the earth. To the elucidation of 
questions which center about this hill and 
its history, Professor D’Ooge of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has devoted years of study 
and gathers uv the results and conclusions 
in The Acropolis of Athens (Macmillan. 
$4.00 net), a handsome, illustrated volume. 
Archeology, history and art form the theme 
and contribute to these pages. It is a mono- 
graph of the first importance in its own 
chosen field. 
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Books and Bookmen 


Students of the life of New England will 
welcome the handsome volumes of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Theodore Parker’s works 
(Amer. Unitarian Assoc. Bach -$1.00 net). 


The Sermons on Religion, The Transient 


and Permanent in Christianity and the bio- 
graphical essays on Historic Americans are 
the three volumes before us. In them will 
be found some of Parker’s most characteris- 
tic religious teaching and some of his bitter- 
est political diatribes—such as the lecture 
on Webster. 


Among the authors reported by The 
Woman’s Journal to have signed the na- 
tional petition for woman suffrage are: 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Sarah 
Orne. Jewett, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Booth Tark- 
ington, Julia Ward Howe, Alice Brown, 
Gen. Charles King, Eliza Calvert Hali, 
Florence Morse Kingsley, Helen Campbell, 
Frederick A. Ober, Marietta Holley, James 
Lane Allen, Charles Battell Loomis, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Grace Gallatin Thompson 
Seton, David Graham Phillips, Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney, Hamlin Garland, Prof. Edward 
Howard Griggs, Robert Hunter and Jane 
Addams. 


Two little handbooks which men will find 
helpful are Conventions and How to Take 
Care of Them, by Hugene Foster (Sunday 
School Times. 25 cents), and The Adult 
Bible Class, by W. C. Pierce (Westminster 
Press). Consultation with the book on Con- 


- ventions would greatly help many a bewild- 


ered committee meeting and prevent many of 
the blunders too often made. The second 
book shows how men’s classes should be 
organized and what methods may be wisely 
employed to build them up and make them 
effective in the service of men and the 
church. Another book appealing to the same 
constituency is How to Reach Men, by Mar- 
shall A. Hudson (Sunday School Times Co. 
50 cents), the remarkable story of the 
Baraca Bible Class. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


The meeting was led by Mrs. Charles L. 
Viles of Waltham, who spoke of the mar- 
riage of her daughter Elizabeth to Mr. Mc- 
Bride of the Marathi Mission, and of her 
increased interest in missions growing out 
of giving her daughter to the work. The 
last half hour was devoted to an outline 
study of Korea, the seventh chapter of “The 
Nearer and Farther East,” led by Mrs. S. L. 
Blake of Brighton. 


A Comparison 


In temperament Taft is a steam heater 
and Roosevelt is a prairie fire; in conversa- 
tion, a college professor beside a D. A. R. 
convention; in energy, a locomotive beside 
a voleano; in good nature, May compared 
with April. Both, make enemies in plenty; 
but Taft refuses to walk on a man when he 
is down, while Roosevelt refuses to get off 
of him until he is sure he can’t get up. 
Both are as fond of work as a kitten is of 
milk. Both go on the theory that a large 
family, well brought up, is better to leave a 
nation than great riches. Both are as afraid 
of criticism as a Bengal tiger is of a crip- 
pled sheep. 

As for results, both seem to acquire prac- 
tically the same brand. Both of them raise 
Hades, but with entirely different seed. 
Roosevelt talks dynamite, sulphur, perdi- 
tion, brimstone, shotguns and bowie knives, 
while Taft talks axle grease, ball bearings 
and lubricating oil. Taft calls a spade an 
excavator, while Roosevelt calls it an abso- 
lute, uncontrovertible, deliberate and atro- 
cious spade. Summing it all up, they are 
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both the same kind of motor, but Roosevelt 
runs with his muffler cut out.—George Fitch, 
in American Magazine. 


One Step at a Time 


(Y. P. 8. C. H. Prayer Meeting) 
- BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


-. Topic, March :21-27. Pilgrim’s Progress 
Series.--f11. The Wicket Gate. Matt. 7: 
7-14. » 

Following ‘the gleam. One great reason 
why Bunyan’s allegory has such a universal 
appeal is that it portrays a real progress. 
The Pilgrim did not reach the Celestial City 
by pressing the button. Bunyan had no use 
for “get-holy-quick’”’ schemes. His hero had 
to make his way:slowly: and carefully, with 
many a misstep and “Many a labor, many a 
fear.’ But he always had some definite ob- 
jective. The wicket gate was the first one. 
Even when it was hardly discernible there 
was more light in that direction than any- 
where else. Once in a while I play a game 
of pool, very poorly, too, by the way, but it 
always interests me to see that no matter 
how the balls may arrange themselves on the 
table, at least one shot can be made with a 
fair degree of promise. When you are out- 
side of the Christian life but yearning to 
get in, or when you are inside the Christian 
life and yearning to get forward, there is 
always one step that can be taken toward a 
goal that is reasonably clear. 


The diversions. Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
may not walk our way exactly in the garb 
in which Bunyan portrays him, but no one 
ever set out to do a brave and worthy act 
without finding somie objection raised, some 
obstacle interposed. Hither our own timor- 
ous hearts or our supposed friends or more 
distinctively worldly allurements will seek 
to divert us from the straight path. The 
sincerity and strength of our desire to get 
somewhere will thus be tested. Happy, if 
then we can say as did President Taft to his 
Yale comrades on the evening before his in- 
auguration: “Great obstacles can be met by 
the observance of common sense, courage, 
the sense of proportion and the absence of 
swell-headism. ‘The disposition to meet each 
difficulty as it arises will accomplish what 
ought to be done.” 


The man at the gate. What a pleasant 
surprise it must have been to Christian, 
after all his blundering and remorse, when, 
as the quaint chronicler put it, ‘‘in the proc- 
ess of time he got up to the gate” to find 
something more than a gate, even a man of 
good will and friendliness who, after draw- 
ing from him the story of his missteps, gave 
him a warm and evangelical welcome, to- 
gether with instruction concerning the way 
he was still to take. This man did not 
undertake to do everything for the Pilgrim 
to remove his burden as he requested him, 
but simply to fulfill the functions of a man 
who had charge of one of the stations on 
the road to the Celestial City. Yet the thor- 
oughness with which Good Will did his spe- 
cial task reminds one of the good Samari- 
tan’s treatment of the wounded man by the 
wayside. The lesson for this is that when 
we stumble along even falteringly toward 
the next way station in our Christian lives, 
we are likely to find a strong hand stretched 
out to greet and help us. There are always 
people ready to recognize and assist those 
who are doing the best they possibly can 
themselves. And in this man at the gate 
may we not see also the type of him who 
stands just far enough in advance of his 
disciples to beckon them on, and who, when 
they do finally approximate in a measure to 
where he is, are rewarded by his “Well 
done,” and sent on their climbing way with 
new visions of what he would have them do 
and be. 


+ 
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Boston 


Progress in Dorchester 

Rarely has Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
witnessed so large an ingathering as at the 
communion service on March 7, when forty- 
four new members were received into its fel- 
lowship. Of this number thirty-six came on 
confession of faith and largely from the 
younger element in the church and Sunday 
school, consecrating their lives to the Mas- 
ter’s service. A pastor’s class of about 
thirty boys and girls is being formed to pre- 
pare them for the duties and obligations of 
church membership. The parish has been 
divided into twelve districts each under the 
supervision of a deacon and three ladies. 
In January, Mrs. Frances C. Allison was 
called from First Church of Dubuque, Io., to 
become pastor’s assistant. She has had spe- 
cial training in hospital work, in vocal ex- 
pression and spent two years in the Moody 
Institute, Chicago. For. three years she 
served Third Church of Denver. The young 
men’s and young ladies’ classes continue 
their vigorous life. The former has been 
taking the study of Jesus and Present-Day 
Problems—the latter enjoying The Conver- 
sations of Jesus. A joint session was held 
on Sunday last when Mr. Philip Davis of 
the Civic House spoke interestingly of con- 
ditions among the children of the North End, 
dwelling particularly on the life of the.news- 
boys. At the preparatory service last week 
the pastor, Dr. George L. Cady, began a 
course of Lenten talks from the Last Great 
Discourse. 
Southern Undercurrents 

The Boston ministers, disappointed last 
Monday in their proposed discussion of the 
Chapman campaign, counted themselves for- 
tunate in the substitute program.” Dr. H. H. 
Proctor, whose magnificent new church for 
institutional work among Atlanta Negroes 
has just been dedicated, stepped into the 
breach in a masterful way. He gave an 
informal but extremely interesting survey 
of various undercurrents making for progress 
in the South today. First was the tendency 
of the better white men and the better black 
men to. get together in their efforts for the 
common good. Dr. Proctor felt that the 
alert business men of the section are prov- 
ing the greatest power in accomplishing 
these new fraternal relations. Next is the 
movement to drive out the open saloon, 
which finds motives in three different fields: 
economic, racial and religious. A third 
factor making for the betterment of present 
conditions is the development of practical 
Christianity. After observing that, on the 
whole, religion in the South has been indi- 
vidual rather than social, Dr. Proctor gave 
a vivid illustration of the new order in the 
aims of his own church. It is trying to 
offer an attractive substitute for the saloon 
in its reading-room, gymnasium, sewing- 
room, etc. 


The Claims of Family Life 

To Rey. A. A. Stockdale, pastor of Union 
Church, is due the credit for originating a 
unique series for his young men’s Corner 
stone Class, A Study of the Claims of Fam- 
ily Life. The program began last month 
with a consideration of marriage in the ab- 
stract and is continued in March with such 
topics as Choosing, Supporting, Understand- 
ing and Inspiring a Wife. Through April 
and May the class will consider the views 
of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, Max Nordau and 
Tolstoi. Other topics in the list for May 
are concerned with the relation of the fam- 
ily to the liquor problem and Socialism, and 
the whole winds up on June 20 with Some 
Conclusions. Through the channel of this 
wide-awake, devoted young group many 
‘young men haye come into the church. 
Partly in appreciation of Mr. Stockdale’s 
hard work with this organization, and even 
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more for the generally satisfactory condition 
of Union Church, the officers have added 
$200 to the annual salary. 


Roman Catholic Missions 

Those who have rejoiced in the revival 
campaign carried on in Boston during the 
last few weeks. should not regard with in- 
difference the Lenten mission conducted by 
Dominican priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the city. The closing service of 
a retreat for women was held last Sunday 
afternoon, when the Cathedral was crowded 
to the doors. In the evening about 4,000 
men assembled for the opening service of a 
mission to be continued through this week. 
In other Catholic churches in different parts 
of the city daily services are held. 


New York 


Pastoral Methods in Dr. Kent’s Parish 

Lewis Avenue Church for the first time in 
several years is carrying on its extensive 
work with one minister instead of two. Dr. 
Kent is in vigorous health after twenty-one 


-years in this field and has developed, not 


only a thorough pastoral system, but a fine 
body of laymen to help carry it out. To do 
this he has continually refused to be drawn 
into what he calls spasmodic and visionary 
reform movements. He says that less of 
these would take shape if more ministers 
stuck -closely to their own job, and concen- 
trated on the building up of a few strong 
Christian citizens. Dr. Kent is now work- 
ing up a Bible class of young men not 
already in the school or church, with a 
course on What a Young Man Should Know 
about the Bible. He has published for his 
own community a little booklet, The Chris- 
tian and Church Member, and also one for 
children called The Pocket Rule, which lat- 
ter has been given to the boys and girls 
attending church on Sunday mornings during 
1908. The book contains twenty-two chil- 
dren’s sermons. The children at Lewis 
Avenue are systematically set to work, and 
the mission band is thus the largest in the 
city. At Christmas the children sent away 
over 400 Christmas stockings. 

In the Bible school the same thoroughness 
obtains, At the annual examination for 
promotion more than ten per cent. turned 
in essays and maps on the work done. Bible 
school scholars are gathered in a communion 
class by Mrs. Kent, preparatory for church 
membership. Saturday night has been for 
years Dr. Kent’s time for private consulta- 
tion in his study with seekers after spiritual 
life. The work is so successful that he has 
now added Tuesday afternoons. Mrs. EH. S. 
Heath, one of the best-known primary work- 
ers in the state, has been in Lewis Avenue 
school twenty years and is now retiring for 
rest. Separate classrooms are being pro- 
vided in the main school. 


Debt Campaign [lakes Progress ; 

The promoters of the $500,000 campaign 
are gratified by the success of the meetings 
held in Broadway Tabernacle last week, the 
delegates representing Manhattan, Bronx 
and Westchester churches. The usual morn- 
ing session was omitted, as not practicable 
in New York. - In the afternoon Dr. Lucien 
Warner and at night Dr. Jefferson, presided. 
At the dinner all the speeches were remark- 
ably brief and to the point. The movement, 
viewed at first with disfavor here, has grown 
in promise and achievement, and whatever 
the financial results may be, will tend to 
gear up denominational machinery. Dr. 
J. P. Jones’s compact array of facts from 
India gives the hard-headed and not soft- 
hearted layman a rational basis for increased 
support of foreign missions. Drs. Small of 
Cleveland, Moxom of Springfield, Capen of 
Boston, Burton and Reed of Brooklyn, Prof. 
Kelly Miller and Secretaries Herring and 
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Lougee pleaded, not for sectional issues, but 
for a new denominational consciousness, & 
larger sympathy with other than local in- 
terests, and a participation in the biggest 
united movement yet made by the denom- 
ination. : 

An even larger meeting is to be held in 
Brooklyn before May 1, probably under the 
auspices of the newly formed Brotherhood, 
which is to hold a mass meeting at Central 
Church, March 20, with addresses by Drs. 
Hillis, Waters, McLaughlin, Kent, Burton, 
Edwards and Cadman. 


Interdenominational Interests 

Dr. Cuyler’s departure had been expected 
for a year or more, his physical powers 
notably failing. Since the passing of Dr. 
Storrs, no remaining leader had seemed such 
a Brooklyn institution as the genial founder 
of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
People whom he never knew, personally, 


felt perfectly free to stop and speak’ to him © 


on the street, though few could make him 
hear all they said. At one of the sessions 
of the American Board meeting last October 
he strode down one of the aisles of the 
Academy of Music, loudly voicing his bless- 
ing on “the grand old American Board,” and 
perfectly oblivious of the speaker on the 
platform. At the funeral last week Dr. 
Cadman represented the Congregational 
churches and offered a touching prayer. 

The annual rally of the local Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip has been held at 
Broadway Tabernacle, the emphasis of the 
meeting being on Prayer; and calling forth 
earnest petitions for President Taft and the 
new administration. A special hymn, “God 
save the President,’ was written for the oc- 
casion by Mrs. J. Goodale. The Y. M. C. A. 
branches aided in working up the attendance 
of several hundred men who were addressed 
by Robert HE. Speer. 

The Seabury Society of Protestant Epis- 
copal laymen, in order to cover the wide 
area of the Bronx and hold territory for 
future self-supporting churches of their 
order, has devised an ingenious plan. It is 
proposed to establish centers of work, with- 
out the usual heavy cost of initiation, tem- 
porary chapels, ete. The Society will rent a 
house, use the first floor for services, with 
miniature chancel and other regular features, 
and use upstairs for clubrooms, living 
quarters for resident laymen and perhaps 
other lodgers. The full routine of regular 
services will be carried on by the resident: 
laymen in such hours as are not claimed by 
business, and several of these mission houses 
will be under the supervision of one’ rector, 
or direct representative of the bishop. Sey- 
eral hundred laymen are said to be prepared 
to carry on this practical method of bring- 
ing the church more closely into touch with 
the non-churechgoers. | Apostolic precedent 
justifies the hope that a return to this 
household form of common worship, plus a. 
few simple and familiar modernisms, may 
in part solve some of the religious difficulties 
in New York. 


Home for Aged Congregationalists 

The denomination with perhaps the largest 
strength of numbers and wealth in Brooklyn 
is about the last to have taken steps to pro- 
vide a refuge for its godly poor in the days 
of infirmity. The home has been talked of 
for several years, but not until last week 
was it possible to incorporate. Hyen this 
progress would not have been gained had the 
matter been left to the-men. Mrs. Pearsall, 
treasurer of the Women’s Home Missionary 
Union, as secretary of the home committee 
has energized the local conference in the 
matter, and now the opening of the institu- 
tion depends simply on the financial response 
from the churches. It is proposed to rent 
a house where enlargements can easily be 
made, and the obligations be carried without 
too much appeal to the churches. The in- 
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stitution will not open until enough funds 
are in hand to meet all expenses for the first 
year. One cent per week from the church 
members of the conference would yield an 
income of $11,500 per year for an imperative 
need among local charities. 

SYDNEY. 


Chicago 


A Catholic Club in Ripon College 


One of the most vigorous of the organiza- 
tions for young men in Ripon College is a 
Catholic Club of twenty-five members. Pres- 
ident Hughes gives this new society his ap- 
proval and has supplied a place for meeting 
in Hast building. During the last three 
years there has been a steady growth in the 
number of Catholics in attendance, and the 
large number in the school at the present 
time prompted the organization. The meet- 
ings will, to a great extent, be open to the 
public. An effort will be made to bring well- 
known speakers to Ripon to lecture. 


The United Charities 

The same spirit which is compelling a 
readjustment of competitive denominational 
methods in city missionary work has led to 
an amalgamation of overlapping charity 
organizations in a new society, to be known 
as the United Charities of Chicago. The 
merger unites the Bureau of Charities and 
the Chicago Relief and Aid Society. The 
latter organization was established in 1857. 
It was then formed by the union of smaller 
overlapping societies and for fifty-two years 
has been the main channel for poor relief. 
At the time of the great fire it distributed 
gifts which poured in from all quarters of 
the world. The Bureau of Charities was 
established the year after the World’s Fair, 
with Franklin MacVeagh as president, to 
co-ordinate the various charities of the city. 
The two organizations have distributed lat- 
terly a yearly sum aggregating nearly $150,- 
000. By union in administration it is ex- 
pected, not only to effect economy in man- 
agement, but to double the amount donated 
through the agency of-the two organizations 
which are parties to the merger. 

The growth of the city and a new con- 
ception of adequacy in philanthropic pro- 
vision for the poor have led the directors of 
the United Charities, chosen equally from 
the boards of the old organizations, to fix 
the sum to be asked for in 1909 at from 
$300,000 to $400,000. The two heads of the 
uniting organizations are to be retained in 
the new society, Mr. S. ©. Kingsley as 
superintendent, Mr. A. M. Wilson as assist- 
ant superintendent. In willingness to take 
second place, Mr. Wilson has shown a dis- 
interestedness concerning formal prestige as 
laudable as his record as an administrator. 

Mr. Kingsley came to Chicago from Bos- 
ton five years ago upon nomination of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. He had already 
made a name for himself in the Hast in serv- 
ice for the Children’s Aid Society and the 
Children’s Friend Society of Boston. As 
head of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society 
he has fully justified the wisdom of President 
Eliot’s advice. 

The head of the United Charities is one 
of the recognized leaders of the younger 
generation in Congregational circles. <A 
member of First Church, Evanston, he has 
served for the past year as president of the 
Men’s League. His -genius for leadership 
has brought this department of church work 
to a high degree. of efficiency and popularity. 
The meeting which closed his administration 
had an attendance of about 400, with Dr. 
R. C. Cabot of Harvard Medical School as 
speaker. In an address upon The Relation 
of Medical Practice to Philanthropic Work, 
Dr. Cabot took occasion to speak at some 
length upon psychotherapy. Recognizing a 
place for the work of the clergy in the treat- 
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ment of nervous disorders, he emphasized as 
strongly as did Dr. George A. Gordon, in 
his recent address before the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, the great peril of the practice 
of medicine by the unfit. 


A Fifteenth Anniversary 


The usual Sunday services in Waveland 
Avenue Church would seem festivals to those 
used to a slow pace and quiet ways. Hun- 
dreds of people who daily visit the South- 
port station on the elevated railway are re- 
minded of the nearby church by a large and 
strikingly painted sign erected in a vacant 
lot. The words of welcome are grouped 
about a central cross large enough for a 
cathedral spire. This is indicative that the 
church wants to be known to every one in 
this new neighborhood on the North Side. 
With much of the festival spirit in its ordi- 
nary work, the fifteenth anniversary could 
not pass without special emphasis. In prep- 
aration for the celebration about $300 were 
expended in finishing and furnishing the 
vestibule and pastor’s study and in replac- 
ing curtains between auditorium and, con- 
necting rooms with permanent screens. The 
midweek service on March 8 was devotional. 
On March 4 addresses were made by former 
pastors Frank Dyer and A. H. Armstrong, 
and pledges were secured sufficient, with 
$500 added later, to wipe out the entire 
church debt, aside from loans from the 
Building Society. The Moody Orchestra 


‘400 mark in weekly attendance. 


assisted the large chorus choir at this sery- 
ice. On Sunday morning, in connection with 
the communion, addresses concerning the life 
and character of Mr. A. K. Brotherstone, 
the founder of the church enterprise, were 
made by Deacon R. J. Bennett, and Mrs. 
J. S. McLaughlan and Mr. C. W. Chandler 
of Ravenswood. At the concluding service 
of the series on Sunday evening an histor- 
ical address was given by Dr. J. C. Arm- 
strong and Dr. W. T. McHlveen preached. 

The church is in the center of a growing 
neighborhood and has become the church 
home of people of diverse training and sev- 
eral nationalities. Since the coming of Rey. 
P. W. Yarrow, last July, fifty-three have 
joined the church, prevailingly people of an 
earnest and devoted type of religion. It was 
cheering at the preparatory communion sery- 
ice to notice how deeply these foreign people 
prize the sacrament. 

The large Swedish element in the church 
membership gives this church exceptional 
spiritual strength and opportunity for rapid 
growth. Its Sunday school is nearing the 
With Sec. 
Frank Dyer in its membership, Brotherhood 
work is kept to the fore. With an abund- 
ance of young blood, the church is fortunate 
in having among the old guard so strong a 
pillar in matters financial and so devoted a 
man in personal service as Mr. R. J. Bennett. 


CHANDLER. 
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The Middle West 


Michigan Ministers and Christian Endeavor—A Notable Illinois Inauguration 


Any one may count himself happy to live 
in such a city as Grand Rapids; but one of 
the special attractions to a Congregational 
minister is the fellowship there. Owing to 
the wise colonizing policy of such leaders in 
the pulpit of the mother church as J. M. 
Smith, A. R. Merriam, D. F. Bradley and 
R. W. McLaughlin, the city has become a 
Congregational center with at least six 
flourishing churches and some missions in 
addition. 

This beautiful and thriving city of 120,- 
000 people is large enough, and not too large, 
to give a central church like Park, close to 
the public library and the best hotels, and 
also convenient to the homes of the most 
influential class of people, a commanding 
position among the churches of Michigan. 
The building has enough of the old to be 
venerable, and memorial windows, which be- 
long to a new era of Puritan architecture, 
give it beauty as well as dignity. Tor, prac- 
tical uses it is one of the best equipped 
churches in the city. 

Park Church office is the usual meeting 
place of the Congregational ministers on 
Monday mornings. There, on March 1, I 
had opportunity to read the story of Park 
Church, as told in its manual. The contrast 
between: humble beginnings. and . ‘present 
power and prestige is a good remedy for 
heart failure in home missions. That splen- 
did church and spacious manse stand ready 
to welcome a fortunate minister, because 
sixty years ago its home missionary pastors 
—Ballard and Jones—were working with- 
out any certain salary, except $200 from the 
Home Missionary Society, and taking their 
uncertain income ‘in grain, shingles and 
lumber” and now and then-a little cash. 

It was good to read past history and study 
the portraits of past leaders. But it was 
the men now in leadership in the Pilgrim 
group of churches—pastors K. O. Thompson 
of Plymouth, J. T, Husted of Wallin, G. H. 
Hancock of Hast and Herbert McConnell of 
Smith Memorial; and Prof. F. H. Foster of 
Olivet College, stated supply of Park 
Churech—whose faces I especially desired to 
see. ‘Something unusual is going on at the 
Y. M. C. A. building,” was the message 
which brought me within a larger circle in 
ministerial fellowship. 


A Difficult Pastoral Problem 


The meeting was unusual. The attend- 
ance crowded all the space in the large 
parlor, and the discussion crowded the time 
limits. The paper was such a study of 
adolescence as various new books have made 
common property. The discussion that fol- 
lowed, however, was uncommon, both for its 
frankness and the variety made possible by 
the unusual mingling of denominations and 
nationalities. The commonplace in comment 
closed when one of the leading pastors of the 
city said: “I need all the light I can get on 
what to do with my Christian Endeavor 
Society. I confess it is a problem which 
sorely puzzles me!” 

There was no unkind criticism of Chris- 
tian Indeavor. Perhaps it was themselves 
which the pastors most severely criticised 
when man after man confessed: I do not 
get from my Christian Endeavor what I used 
to and what I want to. The consensus of 
testimony was that meetings according to 
the pledge were no longer edifying. The 
pastors who had something good to report 


had found new life by substituting study 
classes for prayer meetings, and deeds for 
words. 


which vexed preceding speakers. 


The Seamy Side of Institutional Methods 


In dealing with the boy problem one and 
the same minister spoke of institutional 


,in the services. 
‘represented by 
| Allworth: of Loda; the State Association by 


methods both in commendation and condem- 
‘Knox College; and the larger fellowship by 


nation. ‘‘My swimimng tank and recreation 
rooms have brought forty boys into church 


‘membership, but the free way in which they 


have been allowed to use the church building 
has destroyed reverence for it as the house 
of God. I feel that the institutional fea- 
tures so closely connected with the church’s 
place of worship have done the boys great, 
perhaps irreparable, injury.” 


. This frank confession from an institution; | 
alist brought from another type of minister 


a startling statement. “Failures in Chris- 


‘tian Endeavor,” he said, “are not due to 


pastoral neglect; but are the inevitable re- 
sult of over attention to young people in a 
class by themselves. What we need above 
everything else is to get them out of class 
consciousness into natural union with others 
in family and church life. The more we do 
for young people apart by themselves, the 
more we aggravate the trouble we are try- 
ing to cure.” 
Back to the Family 

This statement brought a pastor to his 
feet who seemingly had none of the problems 
“My young 
people,” said the happy minister, “are trained 
in the home. They come to church regularly 
with their parents and church and home 
work together. I have now a confirmation 


communion.” 

That statement brought before the pastors 
a positive ideal. Previously in the, meeting 
had been an opinion that the ways of Chris- 


Eons aCe 


The local Association was 
its moderator, Rey. John 


Moderator Thomas McClelland, president of 


MacMillan, moderator of the 
National Council. With the exception of 
the sermon, which was preached by Sec. 
Theodore Clifton of the Education Society, 


‘the usual parts were taken by the several 


moderators. In his official capacity, Rev. 
John Allworth welcomed the pastor-elect into 
local fellowship; the head of the state fel- 
lowship gave the charge to the pastor, and 


‘the National Council's moderator the charge 


to the people—a message, by the way, which 
created no small stir in the congregation. 
Words of welcome from other local churches 


were spoken in an afternoon service, accom- 


panying a particularly significant greeting 
from President James of the State Univer- 
sity. Responses were given in behalf of the 
church, in the afternoon service by Prof. 
I. O, Baker, and in the evening, in connec- 


‘tion with the formal act of inauguration, by 


Dean Eugene Davenport, of the School of 


| Agriculture. 


Mr. Holmes began his ministry in this 
university center, Feb. 16, 1908. June 17 
he was called to the permanent pastorate. 


_ The formal induction to office was postponed 
‘in order to allow more time for a common 


understanding as to the special claims and 
opportunities of denominational fellowship: 


. p | in Champaign in this critical pastorate. 
class of about 100 in preparation for first | 


The formal words have been spoken. The 


‘real question is, Will the fellowship of the 


tian nurture in most of the churches were | 


sadly disappointing. After the simple testi- 
mony from the pastor of a church which 
has never lost a foundation in family reli- 
gion, all minds weré borne along toward a 
common conclusion: the only hope’ for real 
success in dealing with the young in the 
church is in restoring family religion and 
building up the church on the foundation of 
rightly ordered homes. The result of this 
conference of fully fifty of Grand Rapids’ 
pastors was a decision to devote one Sunday 
to simultaneous sermons on family religion. 
Has there been a better solution of the 
difficulties than a united effort for the recoy- 
ery of family religion? 

It should be said in addition that confes- 
sion of perplexity and failure came from 
pastors of leading churches, composed prin- 
cipally of the older American stock. For a 
half century and more we have been laying 
emphasis upon what our older Pilgrim 
churches should do for the new comers. 
Shall we not now cultivate appreciation of 
the religious robustness of some of these 
late-come Pilgrim folk from Holland, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Norway?. They may re- 
tain enough of old-country reverence and 
family feeling in religion to save America 
from its unchartered freedom. 


A Notable Inauguration 


Feb. 21,. Rev. John A. Holmes was form- 
ally settled in the pastorate of First Church, 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., by a series of three 
services of inauguration. The usual council 
method was set aside, and in place of ordi- 
nary forms of procedure, the church assumed 
that advice was a needless formality, and 
went directly to the main point—orderly in- 
duction to office, by asking various repre- 
sentatives of the larger fellowship to assist 


. was no_ theological 
Simply an 


churches sustain in a practical and substan- 
tial way the new pastor and the new pro- 
gram in Champaign? Commenting on the 
Situation, Secretary Clifton says: “Two 
things connected with the inauguration serv- 
ices of Mr. Holmes seem to me worthy of 
special emphasis. One is the fact that there 
examination. It was 
inaugural celebration. In my 
inaugural sermon at the morning service I 
improved the opportunity of referring espe- 
cially to this unusual feature of the services 
and dared to express the hope that the ex- 
ample might be followed far and wide. Sec- 
ond, all through the day special emphasis 
was put upon the great opportunity of that 
church, and of all our Illinois churches, in 
connection with the State University near 
by. The feeling is growing in Champaign 
that we ought to provide especially for more 
than 800 Congregational students in that 
institution. President James at the after- 
noon service recognized this. great opportu- 
nity on the part of Congregationalists, and 
expressed the earnest hope that we would 
go in and possess the land.” 

An adequate plan of occupation has been 
worked out by a joint committee of the 
local church and representatives of the Illi- 
nois Association. Its consideration is among 
the most important items of business to 
come before the Association at its next meet- 
ing in La Grange. CHANDLER. 


Among the foolish bills before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is one prohibiting nurses 
from remaining on duty more than twelve 
hours in any one day and from sleeping in 
any room accessible to the nurse’s patient. 
This must be intended especially for wet 
nurses, providing a daily fast of twelve 
hours for infants. Of course it ought to 
apply to mothers of infants also. 
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An Interregnum Pastor 


California Plan for Serving Vacant Parishes 
—Progtess of Post-Disaster Building 
Projects ; 


The January meeting of the board of 
directors of the Northern California Confer- 
ence was held in First Church, San Fran- 
eisco. This body is composed of twenty-one 
men and has in charge the general work of 
the Conference. he five standing commit- 
tees are: home missionary, evangelism and 
fellowship, proportionate benevolences, edu- 
cation and provisional program. Many mat- 
ters of denominational importance came be- 
fore the board and were acted upon. 

An interesting report was that of the 
committee on evangelism and fellowship. 
This,committee has arranged to have pastors 
«f the San Francisco Bay region go to the 
eutlying churches and hold meetings with 
them for a week or ten days. The chair- 
man reports a ready response to his request 
on the part of all of the pastors approached. 
Rey. L. D. Rathbone, superintendent for 
Northern California, reported for the Home 
Missionary Society. Only two vacant pul- 
pits are in the field. The Home Missionary 
Society has engaged a general missionary 
whose duties will be to look after churches 
in the interim between pastorates.. Already 
he has proved to be an opportune servant. 
He holds the pulpit of a vacant church until 
@ man is secured and the supplied church 
pays him and he gives to the Society the 
salary which it would pay its regular pastor. 
The result being that the missionary has 
been an asset rather than an expense to the 
Society. In addition he holds the people 
together. This official promises to be of 
great utility among our churches which are 
away from the center of population and 
which many times when without a pastor, 
closed their doors, in some instances never to 
open again. Mr. Rathbone is proving him- 
self wise and efficient; never was our home 
missionary field better cared for than now. 

The building enterprises under way in 
San Francisco are progressing favorably. 
The Chinese Mission House being rebuilt on 
its old site in Brenham VPlace has so far 
progressed that Mr. Carnegie has been noti- 
fied that the conditions he set for his gift 
are met and his $10,000 are needed to make 
last payments. This is a notable accom- 
plishment of one of our pioneer ministers: 
Rey. W. C. Pond, D.D. He has been super- 
intendent of the Oriental work of the 
A. M. A. in California for many years, dur- 
ing the last four years devoting his entire 
time to it. After the earthquake and fire 
he courageously set to work to restore the 
destroyed mission house and nobly has he 
succeeded. The new house is better than 
the old, it has been planned with full knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work to be done. 
It has a roomy chapel, classrooms, apart- 
ments for the pastor and family and a num- 
ber of rooms that may be let as lodgings. 
The exterior of the building is attractive, 
being given a touch of the ecclesiastical by 
the arrangement of the windows. Dr. Pond 
had hoped to dedicate it by the Chinese 
New Year; but the time is not yet set. 

Not far from the Chinese Mission House 
and due north of it, in what is called the 
“Latin Quarter,” is situated Green Street 
Chureh, Rey. E. L. Walz, pastor—and it 
should be said—Mrs. Walz, assistant pastor. 
This church has erected a new building, also 
arranged to’ do the peculiar work needed in 
its community. The same architect planned 
both these buildings, Rev. F. W. Reid, a 
graduate of Pacific Seminary, who carries 
on his ministry by planning church build- 
ings eminently suited to their purpose. He 
planned the edifices at Palo Alto, Clover- 
dale and North Berkeley. Green Street 
Church is planned to carry on institutional 
work; it contains an auditorium, Sunday 


school rooms, social rooms, roof garden, 
dormitories, gymnasium and parsonage. Its 
cost is between thirty and forty thousand 
dollars. Ten thousand is needed to finish 
it. Mrs. Walz has just returned from New 
York where she was soliciting funds; one 
friend promised to give $5,000 if the other 
half were raised by May 1. The board of 
directors of the Northern California Confer- 
ence indorsed the work and recommended 
the cause to the churches, appointing a 
strong committee, with Dr. G. C. Adams as 
chairman, to co-operate with the San Fran- 
cisco Church Wxtension Society and the 
church to secure the funds necessary. This 
work is purely missionary. Its neighbor- 
hood is densely populated with Italians, 
Spanish and natives of the Central and 
South American Republics. Children swarm 
the streets. They are practically without 
religious training. Five-cent theaters, sa- 
loons and dance halls are in close proximity 
to the church. It is a section of this city 
which needs the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
the helpfulness of those who believe in him. 
The work of the church goes forward encour- 
agingly, the pastor writes, and the people 
have a mind to work. 

First Church proves its financial prosper- 
ity by advancing its pastor’s salary $500. 
This is still $1,500 below what it was before 
the disaster, but no doubt it will be re- 
stored to its original figure before long, espe- 
cially if the church continues to have the 
service of indefatigable Dr. Adams. 

Park Church has built a pleasant suite of 
rooms for the residence of its pastor in the 
rear of its building. But just as they were 
completed, the man for whom they were 
prepared resigned his charge to become the 
superintendent of the Crocker Old Peoples’ 
Home of this city. Rev. F. W. Dean was 
not quite a year with this church, but his 
health demanded that he seek something that 
would not make such heavy demands upoa 
him as the pastorate. The church was sorry 
to lose him, but fortunately the interim was 
not long for Rev. C. C. Champlin, a recent 
graduate of Pacific Seminary, with his bride, 
will soon occupy the parsonage and shepherd 
the church. 

An interesting instance of a flourishing 
new work is at Sunnyvale, Santa Cla:a 
County, where Rev. R. B. Cherrington is 
pastor. This town came into existence 
through the removal from San Francisco of 
a large manufacturing firm after the dis- 
aster. Mr. Cherrington, then pastor of a 
country church near the present site of Sun- 
nyvale, saw at once the opportunity and 
seized it. This was three years ago. Now 
a prosperous church of seventy-five members 
owns a plant worth $7,500, which was im- 
proved by an addition costing $2,500 this 
past year. 


San Francisco, Cal. S. C. PATTERSON. 


Biographical 
REV. MOODY A. STEVENS 


Rev. M. A.- Stevens, who died in Milford, 
N. H., March 3, after a brief illness, had 
served a number of New Hngland churches 
as pastor, acting pastor or evangelist. He 
was born in 1828, educated at Phillips 
Andover and Dartmouth College. He was 
for seven years an instructor of music and 
church organist. He graduated from Union 
Seminary in 1861. After service as chap- 
lain during the Civil War, he served churches 
in Plympton, Saxonyille, Ashburnham and 
Cohasset, Mass.; in Anoka and Hopkins, 
Minn., and removed to Milford, N. H., in 
1903, where he made himself beloved and 
useful. 


Every man, whatever his speculative opin- 
ions, knows better than he practices, and 
recognizes a_ better law than he obeys.— 
J. A. Froude. 
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You don’t have to explain the good points 


about fee bes 


in any Part of the civilized world. From 
the Canadian border to the Gulf and from 
Maine’s shores to the waters of the mighty 


Pacific 
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is the acknowledged best—the standard by 
which others are judged. No other firm in 
the wide world has the facilities for makirg 
such perfect candy; no other firm has fer| 
years demonstrated this fact to the Public 
as has 
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om fy exam 


You know that if you had your choice of 
the hundreds and thousands of different 
brands of confectionery offered to the pub- 
lic your first choice, and your last choice, 
and your choice at all times, would be the 
unequalled, matchless 
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FLETCHERISM 


In its issue of March 11th THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD announces a School of 
Health and Efficiency under the conduct of the 
famous apostle of dietetic righteousness, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher. This school gives Mr. Fletch- 
er’s personal guaranty that it will increase your 
muscular efficiency 25 per cent., decrease your 
loss of time through illness 25 per cent., and 
decrease your table expenses 25 per cent., and 
add to the joy of living beside. 

Mr. Fletcher’s theory has the endorsement of 
men of science the world over, as well as the 
enthusiastic approval of rapidly increasing 
thousands: who have found the benefit that 
comes from putting his simple ideas into 
practice. 

Fletcherism, in brief, is simply this :—eat any- 
thing you like but eat it right. 

We will be glad to send to any address within 
the domestic postal limits, entirely free, a copy 
of our issue of March 11th, giving full particulars 
of this new movement. 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 


Nobody 
can know every- 
thing. To become expert 


means to specialize. We are spe- 
cialists in producing the best flower 
and vegetable seeds. In 52 years we 
have become experts. Sow Ferry’s 
Seeds and reap the results of our care. 
For sale everywhere. Read our 1909 
catalogue and profit by our experience. 
Sent free on request. Address 


0. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 


Contains the best of 

the old and many new 

varieties that every farmer 

needs. You should hayea copy of this 

book as it has been the means of turning 

many a failureinto success. 

GREGORY’S SEEDS 

are raised with the greatest care, from 

superior land-selectcd stock, and are 

sold under three warrants covering all 
seed risks. They aresure growers. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marsiewean, Mass, 


BREEZEHURST-TERRACE 
@A Comfortable Home for Mild Insane and Nervous 
troubles. On Long Island Sound, 30 minutes from 34th 


Street, New York City. Address D. A. HARRISON, M. Dd., 
Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., New York City. 
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TWO GREAT AMERICANS. 


What They Have Done for the Health and 
Happiness of the People—Have Had Their 
Share of Applause, Ridicule and Abuse. 


The education of the public along the 
lines of pure food, outdoor exercise and 
hygienic living has been slow, tedious and 
sometimes expensive. 

Two men have been very prominent in the 
public mind for the last two or three years 
because of their activity in this educational 
work. One of these is Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
chief chemist of the Department .of Agri- 
culture at. Washington. Like every man 
who has devoted himself to correcting long- 
standing abuses and. protecting the public 
from grievous frauds, he has received his 
share of praise and condemnation. After 
nine months of practical experimentation on 
human bodies, Dr. Wiley announced his de- 
cision that the benzoate of soda-so widely 
used in food manufacture was injurious to 
the human body. No imatter how many 
chemists or committees of medical experts 
may controvert this decision, the people will 
always regard benzoate of soda with suspi- 
cion, and it is safé to say that the use of 
this chemical and of other preservatives in 
the manufacture of food is practically at an 
end. 

Horace Fletcher is the other American who 
has been conducting a campaign of education 
that has almost revolutionized popular no- 
tions of eating and drinking. He is the 
great exponent of ‘*‘Fletcherism,” the art of 
chewing food until all the nutriment is ab- 
stracted from it through the natural process 
of digestion. He is trying to show. the 
poorer classes how it is possible to live on 
less food, cheaper and simpler food, and at 
the same time derive more strength and 
nutriment than they formerly derived from 
their food. 

The campaign for pure food, for simple 
food and for a more thorough chewing of 
food leads one right up to the door of the 
great Shredded Wheat plant at Niagara 
Falls, which every year turns out over three 
hundred million shredded wheat biscuits, 
crisp, fresh and pure, from its two-million 
dollar sunlit bakery. 

This food is nothing but the whole wheat, 
cleaned, steam-cooked, shredded and twice 
baked. It is not “compounded,” “treated” 
or “flavored” with anything and contains no 
yeast, baking powder, animal fats, preserva- 
tives or chemicals of any kind—just the 
pure golden wheat as Nature gave it to us 
and made in the cleanest. most 
food factory in the world. 

So much for the pure food side of the 
question; now as to “Fletcherism.” You 
simply have to chew shredded wheat. The 
crispness of its shreds compels thorough 
mastication, which, of | course, means thor- 
ough insalivation, which is the first process 
in digestion. This thorough chewing’ not 
only enables the stomach-and intestines to 
take up all the strength-giving nutriment in 
the whole wheat, but the chewing develops 
in children sound teeth as well as good 
digestion. It is the shredding process which 
makes shredded wheat more easily and thor- 
oughly digested and hence more strengthen- 
ing than any other known cereal food. Add 
to this the purity and. cleanliness of its 
manufacture and you have a food which 
might easily be called without extravagant 
phraseology ‘ta boon to the human’ race.” 
Two shredded wheat biscuits for breakfast, 
with milk and a little fruit, will supply all 
the energy needed for a half day’s work or 
play. It is also delicious and wholesome 
for any meal in combination with fruits— 
in fact, it would be very easy to live on 
shredded wheat indefinitely without the use 
of any other food and at the same time 
maintain a high standard of health, strength 
and working efficiency.—Apv: 


hygienic 
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Church.and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BLENKARN, OSBORN E. A., Carbondale, Kan., to 
Wabaunsee. ; 

Borron, C. D., to Shelby, Mich. Declines. 

ENLow, CHAS. E., Galena, Mo., to De Long, 
Ill. Is at work. 

EVANS, WILBUR M., Stillwater, Minn., to Wa- 
basha. Accepts. 

HaARBRIDGE, Epw. H., Highland and Hartland, 
Mich., to Athens and Leonidas. Is at work. 

HUNNEWELL, FRANK S., Reading, Mass., to 
W. Roxbury Ch., Boston. Declines. 

Izarp, JOHN, Netawaka, Kan., to Partridge. 
Accepts. 

JoNuS, JOHN B., Sharon, Pa., to Edinburg, O. 
Accepts. 

JUNKINS, FRANK A., BE. Concard, N. H., 
Reading, Mass. Accepts. 

Norrurop, CHaAs. A., fifteen years formerly 
pastor of First Ch., Norwich, Ct., and later 
connected with the A. B. C. F. M. and 
A. M. A., to be city missionary in Norwich. 
Accepts. 

Pprry, CLARENCE H., Union (Cong’l) Ch., Far- 
ley (Erving), Mass., accepts call to Kent, Ct. 


to N. 


Porrer, RocKwELL H., First Ch., Hartford, 
Ct., to Ch. of St. Nicholas (Dutch Ref.), 
New York. 


SSERL, ELMer W. (M. E.), Dayton, O., accepts 


call to Mattoon, Il. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Chaplin, Ct.,’ accepts call 
to Merrimack, N. H., to begin April 1. 

Situ, J. FRANKLIN, Kellogg, Io., to Central 
City and Jackson. Accepts. 

SouLr, Suerrop, First Ch., Naugatuck, Ct., to 
superintendency of The Connecticut Ilome 
Missionary Society, with headquarters at 
Hartford. Accepts. 

Torser, Howarp L., formerly of Maverick Ch., 
Ki. Boston, Mass., now of Harvard Divinity 
School, to First Ch., Revere. Accepts. 

Treat, J. Cauyin, Burton, O., accepts call to 
Claridon, for six months from March 1; and 
to Chiekasha, Okla., to begin Sept. 1. 


Twrppy, Henry H., Second Ch., Bridgeport, 
Ct., accepts chair of Practical Theology, 


Yale Seminary. Begins in the fall. 


Ordinations and Installations 


301court, WM. L., Meth., i. Cliftondale Ch, 
Saugus, Mass., Feb. 22. Sermon, Rev. S. A. 
Norton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. A. 
Lucas, 8. W. Adriance, Wm. Harris, E. H. 
Byington, C. H. Mix, Norman McKinnon. 

KERIAN, SARKIS O., Hartford Seminary}.0. New 


/Haven, Ct., March 4. Sermon, Rey. I. W. 
Sneath; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
Phillips, BF. R. Luckey, A. V. S.. Wallace, 


Prof. C. S. Beardsley. Mr. Kerian is called 
to work among Armenians in Troy, N. Y. 
SCHOENFELD, A. W., 0. Spring Green, Wis., 
Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. H. A. 


Miner, O. L. Robinson, A. T. Reed. 
Resignations 
EYANs, WiLBUR M., Stillwater, Minn. 


HarpripGe, Epw. U., Highland and Hartland, 
Mich. 

JONES, JOHN B., Sharon, Pa. 

JUNKINS, FRANK A., E. Concord, N. H. 

MERRILL, Gro. P., Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., in the interest of proposed 
church merger; after a six-year pastorate. 

PARKER, Francis, E. Haddam, Ct., after seven- 
teen years’ service. 

PERRY, CLARENCE H., Union (Cong’l) Ch., Far- 
ley (Erving), Mass. 

ROBINSON, WM. A., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
because of impaired health, has closed his 
pastorate and removed to Davenport, Io. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Chaplin, Ct., after a five- 
year pastorate. 

SMitu, J. FRANKLIN, Kellogg, Io. 

SOULE, SHERROD, Naugatuck, Ct., to take effect 
June 50, after a pastorate of seventeen 
years. 

STERLING, WM., E. Smithfield, Pa. 


Home Missionary Fund 


PUR) SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIS£ TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 
Dol. Carson, Atlanta. Gace Meee $3.00 
Woman's Missionary Society, First Con- 
gregational Church, Patchogue, N, Y., 2.50 
Miss Alma L. Park, Redlands, Cal..... 2.50 
Mrs. R. S. Keith, Worcester, Mass..... 2.00 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
15, 10.30. <a. Mt. Speaker, Lincoln 
Subject: The Church and Politics. 


YALE DIVINITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION of East- 
ern Massachusetts, Boston City Club, March 
15, 12.30 a.m. Prof. F. C. Porter, guest. 


Boston 
March 
Steffens. « 


OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE, El Reno, Okl., April 
97-29 
a2l-sd. 


WomMAN’sS BoarRD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


I am sure that our friends must be more 
and not less to us in the other world, and 
that this world only begins friendship.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


The Spring ; 
Medicine 


In thousand of homes, for 


more than thirty years, 
Has been Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken 
by every member of the family. 

Peculiar to Itself in what it is, and 
what it does, it combines the best 
blood purifiers, appetizers and tonics, 
and effects complete cures of ; 

Spring Ailments—all blood diseases, 
pimples, eruptions, eczema, scrofula, 
all stomach, liver and kidney com- 
plaints, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, all low or run-down condi- 
tions of the system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects its won- 
derful cures, not simply because it 
contains sarsaparilla, but because it 
combines the utmost remedial values 
of more than 20 different ingredients, 
each greatly strengthened and en- 
riched by this peculiar combination. 
These ingredients are the very reme- 
dies that successful physicians pre- 
seribe for the same diseases and ail- 
ments. If urged to buy any prepara- 
tion said to be “just as good,” you may 
be sure it is inferior, costs less to 
make, and yields the dealer a larger 
profit. 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 


day, in the usual liquid form or in 
the chocolated tablets know as 
100 Doses One Dollar. 


Sarsatabs. 


A LIBRARY _IN ONE BOOK 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Besides the English vocabulary, which answers 
correctly questions on spelling, pronunciation, 

efinition, new words, etc., the work contains 
a Gazetteer giving the latest information about 

laces, mountains, rivers, also a Biographical 

ictionary which answers questions con- 
cerning noted men and women. - Many other 
questions arise about noted names in fiction, 
Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Christian 
names, foreign words and phrases, flags, state 
seals, etc. The International answers them all. 
2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. The work is 
abreast of the times. Final authority for the 
United States Supreme Court. 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

Largest of ourabridgments. 1116 Pgs. 1400 IIls. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary 

Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen 

Pages, FREE. Mention in 

your request fAis maga- 

zine and receive a useful 

set of Colored Maps, pocket 

size. 


Make sure that the Web- 
ster Dictionary you pur- 
ase is of the genuine 
series and bears on its 
title-page the name 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Union of Many Sects 


Los Angeles Church Embraces Twenty-one Denom- 
inations 

Such is the Church of the Messiah, our 
youngest in Los Angeles, not yet two years 
old. In an unusually choice residence dis- 
trict, it is the only church adjacent to about 
12,000 people. Many residents continue to 
take the trolley to the down-town churches, 
a throng forget worship, but about 150 mem- 
bers in this brief period find their home in 
this Congregational church. It is another 
tribute to the unitive power of our polity. 
Episcopalian, Puritan, Presbyterian, Uni- 
versalist and seventeen other strains of 
church life blend here. Success is also due 
to the versatility of the pastor and his wife. 
Trained musicians—his education in liberal 
Yale—Mr. and Mrs. Fisher have done amaz- 
ingly well in a situation of vast proportions. 
The ritualist is satisfied in a service of 
noble dignity, and thinkers of various shades 
are led in effective service and uplifting wor- 
ship. The effort toward a Y. P..S. C. EH. 
resulting in a group for social jollity rather 
than for serious endeavor, a formal vesper 
service with printed program—including 
chants, prayers, readings and brief sermon— 
was substituted. It not only held the young 
people but developed a strong congregation 
even in summer. One reason why other de- 
nominations have not begun. work here is 
the recent financial depression which checked 
expansion. Also, warm appreciation should 
be accorded the Presbyterians who,- with a 
large fund at their disposal, have in a spirit 
of true comity held back, giving our’ people 
every chance to succeed. Of course other 
churches will enter the attractive field ere 
Jong. Meanwhile the opportunity is being 
gripped to secure a strength which will be 
permanent. To that end plans are in prog- 
ress for a noble church edifice. May the 
funds come rapidly for this strategic work! 


dn Briefer Vein 


Our Chula Vista church has recently 
weathered an interesting crisis. In this 
quiet, attractive suburb of San Diego the 
Congregational church has ministered to a 
united community. A strong contingent of 
Methodists had hitherto been loyal workers, 
but finally their Methodism boiled. It was 
feared the explosion would rend the church 
and split the community with warring sects, 
It was proposed either to put in a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, or sell the plant, or en- 
dure an opposition movement. Then was 
our Superintendent Maile a wise man. He 
prought to them Mr. Maclaren of England— 
a Methodist who wanted to be a Congrega- 
tionalist. There! All parties have their 
wish. ; é 

Three new Sunday schools have recently 
been organized by Supt. H. P. Case—one at 
Blizabeth Lake, another at Sulphur Springs 
and the third at Vermont Square, Los An- 
geles. The last named, well situated and 
rapidly growing, is expected to develop soon 
into a full fledged church. 

With forty-one accessions for the year 
and a net gain of thirty, Corona church is 
much strengthened. Increase is noticed, par- 
ticularly in the men who constitute a major- 
ity of the new members by confession. These 
are drawn together in delightful monthly 
social meetings, maintain a strong Bible 
class for the study of Dr. Josiah Strong's 
Social Questions and are much in evidence 
at the Sunday evening service. With a local 
budget of about $15 per resident member, 
these people of only moderate financial abil- 
ity raise about $7 per capita for beney- 
olences. The young people are strengthening 

the social tie and widening their influence 
through a Travel Club that takes fortnightly 
journeys through Egypt and The Holy Land. 

A new parsonage, with a large living room 
adapted to social purposes, gladdens the work 
at Ramona. Union Sunday evening services, 


alternating between the two churches of the 
village, have nearly doubled the attendance 
formerly found at both separate’ congrega- 
tions. : 
Give a man his laurels! In a two years’ 
pastorate at Sherman, Rey. George N. Mus- 
grove secured the addition of a new audi- 
torium to the old building, with a basement 
under all, making a fine edifice; a new par- 
sonage was built at Redondo; and at Man- 
hattan a church was organized and a beauti- 
ful chapel erected. Satisfaction in, such 
tangible results, by the nature of the work, 
is denied to many a faithful minister. 
Corona, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


Christian News 


The financial accounts of the Exhibition 
of the Orient in London are not yet com- 
plete, as money is still coming in for sales 
of tickets, etc., and the pageant properties 
are not yet disposed of. It is expected, how- 
ever, that while there will be no balance re- 
maining, the receipts will be sufficient to pay 
all expenses. 


Home Minister Song of Korea recently 
made public charges that the American mis- 
sionaries were encouraging the rebellious 
element among the people. Ambassador 
O’Brien wrote to Prince Ito, Japanese Resi- 
dent General in Korea asking whether Min- 
ister Song’s statement was justified, and 
Prince Ito wrote at once contradicting it 
and giving the missionaries credit for co- 
operation with the government in its efforts 
to enlighten and educate the Korean people. 
The accusation seems to have cost Minister 
Song his place. 

Believers in large new possibilities for the 
country churches are not satisfied to expend 
their enthusiasm in gatherings like that re- 
cently held to organize a New England 
Country Church Association. They are now 
taking up one by one the concrete measures 
suggested by that meeting. In Cambridge 
the other day a number of professors from 
nearly all the theological seminaries of dif- 
ferent denominations in New England came 
together to consider in detail how the theo- 
logical seminary might promote this move- 
ment for the betterment of .the country 
church. Three things were decided upon: 
the speedy publication of a bibliography of 
books pertaining to the rural problem, the 
extension to other seminaries of the plan 
now in yogue at Andover whereby books are 
loaned to ministers in remote places, and 
the holding of institutes at points favorable 


to the coming together of country pastors. 


and laymen. One such will probably be held 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., in the course of a few 
weeks. 


Where the weather is concerned, it is still 
the unexpected that happens, very much as 
it happened when weather wisdom was made 
up of the results of experience and intui- 
tion, and prediction still wore the garb of 
fancy.—Ellen Olney Kirk. ; 
ee 


. ° : 

The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 

For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 

malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 

stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). ee 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethca! basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M.D.. North Adams. Mages, 
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If it’s alawn mower, clothes wringer 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


Household| 
Lubricant 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to meet aii 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won’t 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


Standard Oil 
Company f 
(Incorporated) 


p i CIN CORPORATED) 
g a ———— ——— 


ELECTRIC 


Block Signal 
Protection 


In addition to the superb equipment and ex- 
cellent service on the world-famous trains 


To California 


each train is controlled by Electric Block 
Signals, which insure safety to pas- 
sengers while traveling via 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 
WILLARD MASSEY, N.E.F.& P. A. 
176 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Send 12c. postage for book “The Overland Route’ to the 
Road of a ‘ Thousand Wonders.’ 


INDIVIDUAL ‘COMMUNION CUPS 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Our ‘‘SELF COLLECTING'’ TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. BOX 5 . LIMA.OHIO. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CA 


Copy of anorder received. : 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889."" This or 


Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. Aé/ Druggtsts 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


SES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
to Her Royal sHighness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
der was repeated in 1894, 1 899, 1903 and 1905. 
or K. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


W. Edwards & 
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Chase Hall 


New Buildings at Rollins 
College 


Carnegie Hall, the gift of Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie, is used for library and adminis-- 


tration purposes. 

It is built of Florida sand-lime-brick, with 
cement stone trimmings, the roof covered 
with red clay tiles. The architecture is 
Spanish in style. ; 

One-half of the ground floor is devoted to 
the reading-room, fifty by thirty-seven feet 
in size, and reaching to the heavily timbered 
roof. An octagonal gallery extends around 
this room, and both below and above there 
are alcoves, reaching to the edge of the gal- 
lery, affording shelf room for some twenty 
thousand yolumes. The other half of. the 
ground floor is devoted to. the offices of the 
president, secretary, treasurer, bursar and 
dean. 

The rooms on the second floor will be used 


WOULDN’T GO BACK 
To Old Days of Coffee Troubles. 


Studious, sedentary habits are apt to 
cause indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous head- 
aches, etc., but often it’s the daily use of 
coffee that is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble, and it is surprising how quickly 
these troubles’ disappear when coffee is 
dropped and well-made Postum is the daily 
beverage. 

A North Dakota minister writes of the 
relief obtained when he changed from coffee 
to Postum. He says: 


“IT began using Postum about a year ago. 


while stopping at the home of friends during 
the absence of my wife. 

“It seemed almost providential, for during 
that time I got rid of coffee and its attendant 
ills. I used to have bilious attacks about 
every two weeks that completely used me up 
for a day or two at a time. 

“T did not suspect coffee and” was unable 
to account for these attacks. Since I began 
Postum I have had but one slight attack, and 
the change to restored health is most accept- 
able. Vacs 

“My wife declared on her’ return that 
nothing would induce her to give up coffee, 
but after a few careful preparations of 
Postum, according to directions on package, 
she thought it was superior to coffee in 
flavor, and now we would not change back 
to coffee. 

“We feel we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Postum, which has done so much for all of 
us—children and older ones.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ultimately for steel book stacks. Until 
needed for this purpose, three of them will 
be used as classrooms. A large and hand- 
some room, thirty-eight by twenty feet, will 
be set apart for the use of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and other 
organizations. 

Chase Hall, a dormitory for young men, 
was erected in memory of the late Loring A. 
Chase, one of the founders of the town of 
Winter Park, who left a bequest to the col- 
lege at his death two years ago for this pur- 
pose. Its material is white sand-lime brick 
with stone trimmings, and its roof is of 
Ludovici red clay tile. It contains eighteen 
double and six single rooms, together with 
a large common room with fireplace and 
built-in seats. The building overlooks Lake 
Virginia, toward which the land slopes 
sharply. Both buildings have modern heat- 
ing plants, plumbing and storage facilities. 

The buildings were dedicated Feb. 18. 


- President Blackman had the pleasure of an- 


nouncing, on that occasion, the assignment 


| of retiring grants on the part of the Carnegie 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, to Prof. Thomas R. Baker, for sixteen 
years professor of material sciences, and to 
Prof. Susan A. Longwell, for twelve years 
professor of English and philosophy—this in 
addition to the retiring grant assigned last 
year to Prof. Frances E. Lord of the chair 
of Latin; also Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
$25,000 for the erection of a science hall, 
conditioned on the raising by the college of 
an equal amount for the endowment of the 
science department. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


AN IMPROVING WORLD 
(The Christian Register) 


Looking back to that time before the Civil 
War, and comparing the debaucheries of 
Congress, the atrocities hidden under the 
form of foreign trade, and the furious bigot- 
ries covered by politics and religion, with the 
worst things that have infested American 
business and society since the Civil War, it 
Seems to. us that they are blind and deaf 
who do not see and hear the signs of an 
improvement unmatched in any fifty years 
of the history of the world. There have been 
monstrous evils, and they still exist. They 
are more huge than ever before to match the 
mighty growth of the nation. But they who 
See only the evils are blind to the new light 
and to the spirit of liberty which is abroad 
in both State and Church, are missing the 
exhilaration which good men and patriots 
ought to feel as an inspiration to new and 


better effort for the welfare and progress of 
the race. 


THE SOLID SOUTH 
(Nashville Christian Advocate) 


This fashion of voting blindly the ticket 
of a certain party, regardless of candidates 
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Carnegie Hak 


or principles, is a discredit to any section. 
Peculiar conditions have forced this solidar- 
ity on the South. But its effects are just as 
calamitous as if it had no justification. The 
South has lost its place of leadership in 
national politics, and has become locally the 
victim of corrupt ‘machines.’ Something 
to break up this iron-bound uniformity is 
much to be desired. The independent voter, 
so much in evidence during the recent na- 
tional election, should be hailed as the har- 
binger of a better day. 


Nothing under the Sun — 
will Clean and Polish Silver like 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


It’s use by owners of valuable Plate for more 
than 40 years is evidence of its superior merit. 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 3 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


FANNY CROSBY 


The March 18th issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD contains an extensive re- 
view and appreciation of the wonderful life and 
labors of this famous blind hymn-writer, in- 
cluding a recent interview with her at her home 
in Bridgeport, Ct., by Amos R. Wells, and a 
splendid article by the poet herself, explaining 
““ How it is Possible to be Happy Without Sight.” 

Copies of this issue will be sent-anywhere at 
five cents apiece on receipt of’ remittance and 
address. 

THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


FREEMAN SANATORIUM 
Hillsboro’ Center, N. HM. 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


A home and sanatorium combined. So ood 
drainage, pure water, trained care, nourishin ood, 
moderate prices. References: Dr. H. C. Clapp, Boston; 
B 


.P. Hollis, First National Bank, Boston, and others. 
Address Miss T. K. Freeman, Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 


Wants 


-Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist ” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted. A home ina small private family by an 
experienced nurse when not on duty, where sewing or 
light housework will compensate for same. Suburbs 

referred, Address Nurse, 11, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 7 


The Navajo Indian Mission at Crystal, New 
Mexico, are in great need of a good sewing machine 
for their industrial work. If interested, address the 
Secretary, Marion A. Moore, Crystal, New Mexico. 


Wanted, a working housekeeper, middle-aged Prot- 
estant; no washing and ironing required ; family of four 
adults. Any person applying must be strong, ca’ able 
and give satisfactory references: Address Mrs. BE. L 
Estabrook, 18 Sewall St., West Newton, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
pend for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 
IN aXe X 


For Rent in the heart of the White Mountains, In- 


 tervale, N. H., a cottage for the season, $200. Double 


parlors with fireplace, Sg large dining room, kitchen, 
hot and cold water, four sleeping rooms, and bath, 90- 
foot piazza, shade trees, garden, fruits, mountain river 
for bathing. Address Rey. Daniel Evans, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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A Christian Pioneer Seven years later others were aroused, Mrs. 
Lamson was called to present her plans, and 
Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson as a result the Boston Young Women’s 


Christian Association was organized: in 
March, 1866, to the work of which she ever 
after gave efficient service, aiding in starting 
other Associations, until physical disability 
laid her aside. Her memorial is largely 
written in the lives of women whose youth 
and inexperience have been protected and 


Included in the history of Park Street 
Church is the memory of Edwin Lamson, 
for many years a prominent member and 
deacon of the church. In the midst of the 
centennial celebration, on March 2, Mrs. 

' Lamson, in her eighty-seventh year, passed 
away at her home in Cambridge, a shock who have felt the touch of a helping hand 
of cone fully ripe. Her later relation has  suiding them into paths of righteousness. 
been with Central Church. She was a grad- Of the three children who survive her, 
Pare of the first class of the first State one, Miss Kate G. Lamson, is well known in 
Normal School in Massachusetts, the first our churches as the foreign secretary of the 
normal school in America, established in \yoman’s Board of Missions. gE. H. §. 
Lexington in 1839. After graduation she 
was engaged by Dr. S. G. Howe to teach 9 3 
in the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Cuba's President Inaugurated 
where she gave special attention to the Inside the palace were diplomats in gor- 
training in Latin and Greek of a blind boy, geous attire, dignified judges and newly 
Joseph Smith, who entered Harvard the fol- elected members of the Cuban house and 
lowing year. The story of her work in Senate. Finally a hush fell on the crowd, 
that institution for the next five years is the upper door of the palace swung open, 
told in her book, “Life and Education of and Governor Magoon and General Gomez 
Laura D. Bridgman.” During this time the appeared upon the narrow balcony. They 
golden opportunity to test her own theories were quickly followed by the chief justice of 
presented itself in the coming into the school the Cuban Supreme Court and the invited 
of Oliver Caswell, a boy of twelve, deaf, guests. The guns at Cabanas boomed. The 
dumb and blind, to whom she gave his first huzzas died on the lips of the crowd as the 
ideas of the finger alphabet, and accom- oath was administered, Cuba’s new Presi- 
plished in one-half hour what it had taken dent turned to embrace Governor Magoon, 
months to do with others. An hour spent and the crowd shouted its “Vives!” once 


in listening to her account of her first expe- more. The two men re-entered the palace FINANCIAL HELP 
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rience with Oliver Caswell, teaching him for the farewell speeches in the throne room. 
the names, k-e-y, m-u-g and p-i-n is vividl Then came the farewells, and again the new 
recalled, as facinating i story as any eee executive and the retiring governor embraced. FOR LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES 

Under appointment by Governor Claflin, Governor Magoon soon moved toward the ; 
she served the state for nine years on the door, and the other American officials fol- | A simple plan that will bring many 
board of trustees of the Lancaster State In- lowed. Cuba was in the hands of her new | dollars to your treasury will be fully 
dustrial School for Girls, also the town of master. Down the broad stairway came the ocare Aa f Morn T 
Winchester, Mass., on the school committee. retiring governor, his massive form looming | CXP'@In© ep CLC PSE Sy aaa ae 

In 1858 and ’59 her attention was called up between the President and the Vice-Presi- Eaton, 221 Spring St., New York City 
to the condition of working girls in the city, dent. Rural Guards were keeping the way 
strangers who had come to earn their living, clear to the wharf, where the launch Habana FOR SALE 


iting i ‘ i Mass., at foot of Mt. Wachusett, on 
not adequately cared for and exposed to was waiting to convey him to the battleship De enateth 13 rooms, steam heat, bath, billiard 


j i izi 1 i if r hi i house, and stable. Also cottage of 6 rooms. About 
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worker appeared in Mrs. Abner Kingman, States. BAILEY, Fitchburg, Mass. 
and finding others willing to co-operate, All along the line the crowd was strangely 


these two set out to see what could be done. silent, and in an undertone Cubans were say- 
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ment, but with one exception met with em- -—a revolution would be a disgrace after abEKeslt 

phatic disapproval. The next Monday the this.” At the wharf there occurred a little The ndemar ery package 
matter was. discussed in the Ministers’ scene which will linger long in the minds of SPE ETIC 
Meeting and word was sent to Mrs. Lamson those who witnessed it. Farewells were 4 


that the thing must stop. They waited. being said, when a colored woman, bent with FOOD ‘ 
age, forced her way through the crowd to the KID 
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governor’s side. Dropping almost in a kneel- 
For book 


] ; ing position, she caught hold of his arm, é Br 
C0 i) mt Sion The crowd fell back for a moment and was FARWELL & RHIMES, Watertown, N-Y., U.S.A. 
silent. “May the Virgin bless and keep 
you!” she said, in Spanish. Governor Ma- : THE BEST WAY 
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: : utes he was waving adieu. alf an hour 
body with warmth and life later the vast crowd which lined the Male- 
and energy. : con saw the Maine, with her escort of little 
_| boats followed by the majestic battleship 
Thin people sometimes Mississippi, steam out past Morro Castle, 


while the guns at Cabanas boomed a fare- 


gain a pound a day while well, and the American occupation was 
i it. ( t the same glee as 
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Congregational Nomenclature 


I observe, with some regret, that some of 
the state and loval bodies are refusing to 
comply with the suggestion of the National 
Council respecting the nomenclature of our 
denominational organizations. It seems to 
me quite desirable that we have a uniform 
nomenclature, and the suggestion of the 
Council does not appear to be unreasonable. 
If the national body shall continue to call 
itself the Council, the state bodies shall 
adopt the name of Conferences, and_ the 
local bodies shall agree to be known as 
Associations, we shall always know what 
we are talking about. At present there is 
no little confusion and serious errors some- 


times occur. 
—— eS See 


A PLEASING DESSERT 
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It does not seem to me that independency 
or autonomy or any other precious thing is 
likely to be endangered by such an agree- 
ment to have the same names for similar 
ecclesiastical bodies. I think if I had been 
consulted about this I should have advised 
calling the state bodies Associations and the 
local bodies Conferences, since, if I have 
correctly counted, thirty-four of the state 
bodies now eall themselves Associations, 
six Conferences and four Conventions. 
Doubtless some good reason influenced the 
choice of names to which the Council was 
led, and it is simpler to adopt it than to 
argue about it. It isa small matter to 
divide upon, and it will be better for all 
the generations. to come if we can agree 
now upon the “recommendation of the 
Council. 


Columbus, O. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


To me remains nor place nor time, 

My country is in every clime, 

I can be calm and free from care 

On any shore, since God is there. 
—Muadame Guyon. 
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Ne NE ST AS CAP) 
Speakers to address 
Temperance, No License 
and Lincoln Centenary 
Meetings will be fur- 
nished by 20th Century 
Pledge Signing Crusade, 
101 Tremont St., Boston 
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Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. ~Tt hag published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects ‘and 
characters, _Its colporters meet the immigrants 
_with Christian literature jn many languages 
and sit the Spiritually destitute’ everywhere, 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
eee Ehilippines. Its literature in the ver- 

cular has beey e strong rig ar f i 
Gentine 1 the strong right arm of for- 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hat, President. 
JUDSON Swirr,*D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis 

Treasurer, 150 Nassau Sti 


evangelical 


Tag 3 t 
eet, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 
THE CONGREGATIONAL 


SUPPLY, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churehes 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 


BOARD OF PASTORAL 


chusetts and other states. Room 610 Cone 
gational House, tev. Charles B. Rive wanes 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. 1p’ Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSEYrs Board OF MrInrsp 


LA I ! ERIAL Arp, 
Solicits gifts from churehes and 


individuals, 


also’ bequests. Charles D. Kepner, ‘Tree 
139 South Street, Boston Mass Se EUROS, 
aid to F. BE. 3 » Mass. Apply for 


Emrich, Congregational Tlouse. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH UNION o0 
Boston and vicinity < 2 


I 0 (Incorporated). s - 
Ject is the establishment ey aie e of iiven: 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H 
Rutan, Pres.: C. 1, Kelsey, Treas.; Fred [.. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s Boarp or MISSIONS, 


- 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Miss ieccee 


D Sarah Louise Day, Treas, ; 
Miss 2. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

_ WOMAN’s Homp MISSIONARY 
607 Congregational House, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-B, 


ASSOCIATION, 
Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THE WoMAN’s SraMan’s FRInND Soctpry, 


of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 
395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CHAPIN—In Brockton, Mass., March 7, Rey. 
Franklin P. Chapin, aged 81 yrs. His last 
pastorate was in Hudson, N. H., from which 
he retired two years ago. 


DAY—In Seattle, Wn., Feb. 26, Eliza Jane 
Goodell, wife of William W. Day. Born in 
Monson, Me., Dec. 5, 1834. She was mar- 


ried, Feb. 20, 1860, to William Wallace Day, 
making her home for the next thirty-one 
years at Mazeppa, Minn. Removing with her 
husband in 1891 to Minneapolis, Minn., they 
lived. here until 1902, when they went to 
Seattle, where they have since lived. Mrs. 
Day leaves her husband, a daughter, Mrs. 
George R. Baker of Seattle, four sons, Wil- 
liam H. Day, international secretary of the 


Y¥. M. C. A., Rev. Ernest E. Day, pastor of 
the First Congregational Chureh, Spencer, 


Io., Homer G. Day and Herbert W. Day of 


Minneapolis. From early years a devoted 
Christian, a faithful wife and a perfeet 


mother, her life has been a blessing and an 


inspiration. RE De 
LAMSON—In Cambridge, March 2, Mary 
Swift, widow of Edwin Lamson, in her 


eighty-seventh’ year. 


MRS. GEORGIANNA B. MARSHALL 


Mrs. Georgianna B. Marshall died at the 
home of her son, William S. Marshall, 554 
Iletcher Street, Lowell, Mass., Feb. 23, after 


a painful illness that extended over a period 


of several weeks, death coming suddenly at 
last, and without attendant pain. Mrs. 


Marshall was the widow of the late Joshua N. 
Marshall, who was one of Lowell’s most 
prominent lawyers. She was one of those 
gentle, sweet characters whom to know was to 
love. Quiet and retiring in her disposition, 
her husband found in her nature the shelter 


needed in his active life, and in this same 
spirit she shared her life with others with 


Whom she came in daily contact, and the same 
grace and sweetness characterized her life 
throughout, making it always a charm and 
blessing. Mrs. Marshall was a constant and 
earnest member of Kirk Street Congregational 
Chureh, which she joined with her husband in 
1872, and in her death this church loses 
another of those who remained faithful even 
unto death, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, ‘Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoMBb MISSIONARY 
Sociery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 


Secretary. 

THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistie work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 


should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Socirry. Aids in building echurehes and. par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Charles E. Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. HW. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL Epucavion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


CHURCH BUILDING 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 


and Academies in 


Seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian 


schools in Utah and New Mexico. 


MWdward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. I*. Wilkins, Treasurer; Théodore Clifton, 


D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La’ Salle Dt; 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOooL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rey. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry 'T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 


partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 


from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as Vhe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 


school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Re uisites for 
churches and Sunday schools an sells the - 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 


that of the Missionary 
however, it makes ° annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the @, §. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston: from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. : 


Department, to, which, 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTR- 
RIAL Reiger’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Couneil, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Seeretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D: D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. HO. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Bosron SPAMAN’S F’RIEND Socirry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. <A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tue Massacuusrrvs Homp MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The NSocicty receives funds in 


trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


ee 


The Docto 


“ How are your bowels?” 
doctor asks, 
that headaches, 
often promptly 
approves of Aver’s Pills. 


r’s First Question 


This is generally the first question the 
He knows what a sluggish liver means. 
bilious attacks, indigestion, 
relieved by a good liver pill. 

Then follow his advice. 


He knows 
impure blood, are 
Ask him if he 


J.C, er Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Congregational Ministers 
Deceased in 1908 


AGE 
Atkinson, John L., Kobe, Japan, Feb. 17 65 
Avery, Frederick D., East Hartford, Ct., 

Feb. 2 89 
Barnard, Pliny F., Westminster, Vt., May 

29 88 
Bennett, Joseph H., Farnam, Neb., March 

19 35 


Bingham, Hiram, Honolulu, T. H., Oct. 26 77 
Blakeslee, Erastus, Brookline, Mass., July 


12 69 
Blanchard, John T., Sloan, Io., Oct. 13 54 
Boardman, Charles P., Minneapolis, Minn., 

Sept. 29 48 
Boynton, George M., Boston, Mass., May 

ley gl 
Broad, L. Payson, Boston, Mass., March 12 67 
Cunningham, John, Duke Center, Pa., Dec. 

19 89 
Curtis, Gilbert A., Mittineague, Mass., July 

17 60 
Dodge, John B., Westboro, Mass., May 6 57 
Dole, Sylvester R., Mansfield, O., Feb. 19 77 
Dunham, Warren N., Cheyenne, Wyo., July 

14 : 85 
Hyverest, Charles H., New York, N. Y., June . 

10 71 


Fuller, Homer T., Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. 15 70 


Giddings, Solomon P., Aug. 29 95 
Hatch, Reuben, Oberlin, O., June 4 94 
Hawks, Theron H., Springfield, Mass., Nov. 

19 87 
Haynes, Artemas J., New Haven, Ct., July 

17 , 39 
Hayward, Silvanus, Globe Village, Mass., 

Sept. 1 80 
Hess, Henry, Butte, Neb., Oct. 1 68 
Hopkins, Henry, Williamstown, Mass., Aug. 

18 70 
Houghton, Charles E., Westboro, Mass., 


Jan. 5 i 
Hover, Seth W., Berthold, N. D., Oct. 29 36 
Hubbell, Henry L., New York, N. Y., Feb. 

28 78 


CONGENIAL WORK 


And Strength to Perform It. 


A person in good health is likely to have 
a genial disposition, ambition, and enjoy 
work. 

On the other hand, if the digestive organs 
have been upset by wrong food, work be- 
comes drudgery. 

“Until recently,” writes a Washington girl, 
“T was a railroad stenographer, which means 
full work every day. 

“Like many other girls alone in a large 
city, I lived at a boarding house. For break- 
fast it was mush, greasy meat, soggy cakes, 
black coffee, ete. 

“After a few months of this diet I used to 
feel sleepy and heavy in the mornings. My 
work seemed a terrible effort, and I thought 
the work was to blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father speak of 
a young fellow who went long distances in 
the cold on Grape-Nuts and cream and noth- 
ing more for breakfast. 

“T concluded if it would tide him over a 
morning’s heavy work, it might help me, so 
on my way home one night I bought a pack- 
age and next morning I had Grape-Nuts and 
milk for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less than 
two weeks I noticed improvement. I can’t 
just tell how well I felt, but I remember I 
used to walk the twelve blocks to business 
and knew how good it was simply to live. 

“As to my work—well, did you ever feel 
the delight of having congenial work and 
the strength to perform it? That's how I 
felt. I truly believe there’s life and vigor 
in every grain of Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest 
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Hume, Edward S., New Haven, Ct., Jan.10 60 
Imes, Benjamin A., Prairie, Ala., Aug. 5 61 
Jenness, George O., Charlton, Mass., Nov.7 71 
Jewett, J. E. B., Pepperell, Mass., Oct. 4 86 
Johnson, Samuel, New Haven, N. Y., Dee. 

14 85 
Jones, Albert N., Turner, Me., Sept. 5 74 
Jones, William H., Hammond, Ind., May 6 62 


Jones, William L., Cloverdale, Cal., Nov. 18 81 


Keyser, Calvin, Goshen, Mass., Sept. 30 62 
Kingsbury, John D., Bradford, Mass., Nov. 

iat : 77 
Knouse, William H., Deep River, Ct., July 

30 79 
Lathrop, Charles A., Unionville, O., Jan.7 56 
Leonard, Edwin, Melrose Highlands, Mass., 

May 22 82 
Mack, J. A., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24 80 
Marden, George N., Colorado Springs, Col., 

Oct. 30 3 72 
Martin, Edwin, Boulder, Col., Aug. 11 52 
Martin, Joel, Bay View, Mich., Feb. 20 60 
Miles, Thomas M., Acton, Mass., Jan. 20 68 
Miller, Richard, Seattle, Wn., Aug. 21 64 
Monroe, Thomas E., Akron, O., Nov. 19 79 
Morehouse, Darius A., Hancock, N. H., 

June 23 69 
Morse, Charles E., Bradford, Vt., March 15 44 
Parker, Horace, Lynnfield, Mass., March 22 72 
Parsons, Willard,-New York, N. Y., Sept.27 66 


Partridge, Lewis C., West Chazy, N. Y., 
Aug. 22 71 


Perry, Truman S., Harrison, Me., Feb. 4 81 
Phelps, Frederic B., Whiting, Vt., Feb. 5 79 
Purdue, Roland W., Le Mars, Io., Feb. 3 
Richardson, Albert M., Lawrence, Kan., 

Feb. 4 85 
Roberts, William G., Hudson, Mich., April2 64 
Roe, Alvah D., Minneapolis, Minn., March 

20 82 
Roy, Joseph B., Oak Park, Ill., March 4 81 
Royce, Le Roy, Cleveland, O., Oct. 10 (i 
Scott, Charles, Reading, Mass., March 24 83 


Sexton, William C., Geneseo, N. Y., Aug. 19 
Smith, Oscar M., Java, N. Y., Sept. 13 80 


Sturgis, Frederick E., Westfield, N. J., 
Dec. 23 66 
Thomas, Chandler N., Castle Rock, Col., 


Feb. 2 : 3 
Tompkins, James, Grinnell, Io., May 18 68 
Vose, James G., Providence, R. I., March 


ile 78 
Walker, Henry E., Cayuga, N. D., Dec. 2 eal 
Wild, Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 19 Td 


Windsor, John H., Lagrange, Ill., Aug. 23 81 
Windsor, William, Los Gatos, Cal., Sept. 8 78 


Wright, George F., Bingham, Me., Feb. 28 74 
Wright, Newell S., Detroit, Mich., Nov. 24 64 
Wright, Walter EB. C., Olivet, Mich., June 

26 65 


Seventy-four ministers deceased; average 
age of seventy-three, 71.3, against ninety-two 
ministers, average age, 68.7, last year. 


The Bible—How to Use It 


It furnishes us, when rightly interpreted, 
a laboratory note-book of the experiences of 
the greatest experts in religion the world 
has known. The nearer we can come to the 
hearts of the men whose inmost experiences 
are here writ down, the greater will be the 
benefit accruing to us. We see them fighting 
unflinchingly the battle of faith against 
enemies as real and powerful as any that 


ever confront us, and with weapons no bet- | 


ter and no worse than those available to us. 


We realize our oneness with them in the 
struggle that was, that is, and that ever 
shall be. We are emboldened by their 


triumphs and fortified by their example, so 
that we renew our own contest with an 
access of courage and strength. It behooves 
us, therefore, 
way the effort to get at the real facts re- 
garding the saints of old, and to make them 
and their work intelligible to the great body 
of the chureh. This is a_ scientific 
which in the nature of the case demands 
the expert guidance of specially prepared 
scholars, but demands also the cordial co-op- 
eration of all who desire the highest ideals 
in our religious life-—Biblical World.. 


— 


ABUNDANT HEALTH is assured when there is good 
blood in the veins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine 
to make good blood. Begin taking it now. It is just 


what the system needs at this time and will do you 


great good, Sharpens the appetite, steadies the nerves. 


to further in every possible | 


test | 
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In the Morning 


Try a Charcoal Lozenge and a Glass of 
Water if Your Breath is Foul and 
Your Mouth Tastes Bad. 


| Immediately upon arising in the morning, 
| should you have a bad breath and a dis- 
| agreeable taste in your mouth, try a charcoal 
| lozenge. Simply chew the lozenge up as 
| you would so much candy and drink a glass 
of water, washing it down into the stomach 
| in this manner. The effect is almost mag- 
| ical. The mouth becomes sweet and the 
| breath pure and fragrant in a very short 
| time. 

After a few days you will notice that your 
stomach is digesting food much better. All 
traces of gases and sour stomach will dis- 
appear, and the perfect assimilation pro- 
| moted by a healthy stomach will build up 
| strength and muscle, and your bad breath 
| and «coated tongue will be a thing of the 
past. 

Give Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges a trial, 
results ‘are assured, and positively no bad 
effects can arise from the use of charcoal. 
| Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made of 
| young willow wood charcoal and pure, fresh 
honey, taken direct from the beehive. You 
may eat all you want, give them to every 
member of the family. They will cleanse 
and purify the stomach and keep it clean and 
| sweet. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are good for 
Try them. For sale 


| everybody at any time. 

everywhere, 25 cents per box. Sample box 
will be sent free by mail upon request. Ad- 
| dress F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Building, 


| Marshall, Mich. 


LORD’S PRAYER BOOK-MARK. 
| A Literary Curiosity and relic of Civil War. Engrossed 
| on 3x 9 silk heavily fringed. Colors, pink, blue or lav- 
| ender. The nicest possible Easter gift. By mail 25c. 
| each. NOVELTY SELLING Co., Box 855 S, Spencer, Mass. 
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Peal McSwane Beut Founpry Co., Bactimoee, Mo., U.S.A. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NN. CITY. 


BELLS. 


Stee. A toy Church and school Bells. md LOY 
Catalogue. The C.S, BIELL CO. Iisbere,@\ 


LIET, 
MENEELY & CO. Wesco), wy. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
D SWEETIE, MORE oy 
‘ABLE, LO i 
| |} CHURCH QUBFREECATALOGUS 
TELLS WEY. 


. x Te Xa Ss. . 4 . 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St 


| Adjotning Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given toall Funeral, Cremn- 
tioa and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 

| GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 

| FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 

Marconi or Cable address, ** Undertaker Boston.” 


A Personal Card 


We beg to announce that we are able to furnish you 
with window shades, screens, and awnings in large or 
small quantities and solicit your patronage in these lines. 

Our window shades are made from Royale hand- 
painted tints which we thoroughly guarantee. 

Our Window Screens are made in any finish desired 
and all materials used we warrant first quality. 

Our Awnings we make from a large line of standard 
stripes and guarantee their durability. 

We can furnish the above at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with first-class materials and workmanship. Esti- 
mates cheerfully given and all orders promptly attended to. 

rusting to be favored with a share of your business, 


we are 


Respectfully yours, 


ILCHRIST (a 


Washington and Winter Streets, Boston, Mass. 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 


stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 


It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood, The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and atterapts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘Daybreak in Turkey’? especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

"His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
' facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameti- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that.are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 

DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 

8% inches length, 53% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 

illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


Che Peasantry of Palestine 
Life, Manners, and Customs of the Village 


BY 
ELIHU GRANT 


BOOK of real life, being original research 

into the village life of modern Palestine. Dr. 
Grant lived three years among the villagers in the 
country of Ancient Ephraim, Benjamin, and Judah 
and came to know the people intimately. From 
his daily notes and many photographs he has 
brought a vivid picture of this most fascinating 
of Bible lands. The book is an original contribu- 
tion to Palestine study and is written so as to be 
enjoyable to all readers who are interested in 
Oriental life. : 

The author says, “ My aim has been to write of 
those matters only which came under my personal 
observation; to confine myself to such matters as 
relate to peasant life and interests, to provide a fairly 
systematic description of the village peasants and 
their ways, without, however, attempting to fill in the 
gaps in my own experience from the works of other 
writers ; to make the volume acceptable to all readers, 
whatever their opportunities or sympathies in the 
field treated ; to contribute to the subject of Pales- 


tinian research and prepare the way for future study 
in the folk-life of the country.” 


248 pages, nith 3S full-page illustrations 


Price & 1/50 net 


Che Pilgrim Bress 


175 Wanasi Ave., Cuicaco 


Size 53 X St inches. 


14 Beacon Sr., Boston 
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The Joy of the Positive Life 
| Rev. J. H. Jowett 


Is Higher Criticism a Help to Faith |Pea@r’, 
Pres. Henry Churchill King | 
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A New Grip on the Young People’s 
Problem 
Prof. G. Walter Fiske 


Important Religious News’ 

New Kurn Hattin Home in Vermont—Survey of Springfield 
Chapman Campaign—Dedications in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Oklahoma — Judge Cleland’s Success in 
Chicago — Brooklyn and the Together Campaign 
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FLETCHERISM 


In its issue of March 11th THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD announces a School of 
Health and Efficiency under the conduct of the 
famous apostle of dietetic righteousness, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher. This school gives Mr. Fletch- 
er’s personal guaranty that it will increase your 
muscular efficiency 25 per cent., decrease your 
loss of time through illness 25 per cent., and 
decrease your table expenses 25 per cent., and 
add to the joy of living beside. 

Mr. Fletcher’s theory has the endorsement of 
men of science the world over, as well as the 
enthusiastic approval of rapidly increasing 
thousands who have found the benefit that 
comes from putting his simple ideas into 
practice. 

Fletcherism, in brief, is simply this:—eat any- 
thing you like but eat it right. 

We will be glad to send to any address within 
the domestic postal limits, entirely free, a copy 
of our issue of March 11th, giving full particulars 
of this new movement. 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE 


By JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., 

is undoubtedly the greatest work on Revelation 
ever written. It is having a marvelous sale. Total 
editions, nine; 15,000 sets; 45,000 volumes. _ Thou- 
sands have given unsolicited testimonials. Former 
price, $5.60 per set; three volumes; 1417 pages. Now 
$2.50, prepaid to any address. To Ministers, Mis- 
sionaries, etc., $1.80 per set. 


CHAS. C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


[HALLOWED HYMNs| 


; NEW AND OLD} 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


288 Pages sust Published Nearly 125 


f@ Responses New Songs 

pturn mples ile : 
£$25 per 100 tener 350 Feta f 
= THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TEY OR 
120 BOYLSTONST. 


®BOSTON — MASS. @ 


Hillsborv’ Center, N. H. 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 
A home and sanatorium combined. Sunlight, good 
drainage, pure water, trained care, nourishing food, 
moderate prices. References: Dr. H.C. Clapp, Boston; 
BoP Hollis, First National Bank, Boston, and others. 
Address Miss T. K. Freeman, Hillsboro’ Center, N. H. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4,00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and eafé first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


For Kent, for the season, Cottage house, 7 rooms 
and bath, electric lights, all modern conveniences, near 
trolley and water, boating and _ bathing. 
Rev. A. R. Atwood, Quincy, Mass. 


An Elderly or Aged Woman to board and care 
for ina pleasant home in a country village situated near 
Haverhill, Mass. No children in family. Address E. W., 
12, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
60-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


The Navajo Indian Mission at Crystal, New 
Mexico, are in great need of a good sewing machine 
for their industrial work. If interested, address the 
Secretary, Marion A. Moore, Crystal, New Mexico, 


Wanted, situation by a young English girl in Chris- 
tian home where duties would not be too exacting. 
Would make excellent mother’s helper. References 
asked and given. Address H. P., 12, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Pleasant Home for invalids, seven miles from 
South Station, resident physician, best of care and every 
comfort. Exceptional location, high land and good air, 
Best of references. Address Home, 51, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


N.Y. 


Bartley Book-leafholder holds books and maga- 
zines open. Nickled, 25c, Comfort to everybody—Read- 
ers, Students, Organists, Invalids. Folding Book-rest, 
oak finish (with wire book-leafholder) $1, postpaid. 
Cures the Siudents’ Stoop. Send for circular. Joseph 
Dana Bartley, M. A., Burlington, Vt. 


For Sale or to Rent. Ideal home in beautiful 
Northampton for those with children to educate, near 
schools and college, and new Smith School for boys. 
House of ten rooms, all modern improvements, fine 
lawn, fruit and shade trees, nice barn with concrete 
driveway, garden beautifully located, to be sold at 
a sacrifice. Address W. P.C., Box 124, Becket, Mass. 


The Daughter of a New England Clergyman, 
owning a house in Washington, will take four or five 
adults to board who wish to visit the city for two or 
three months. She would, if desired, chaperon children 
or young people whose parents or guardians wished them 
tospend a part of the year in Washington and the sum- 
mer in New England. For terms apply to Miss Ellen 
Bonehe Foster, 1402 Girard St., N. W., Washington, 

od 


THE PRUDENTIAL MAKES GREATEST GAIN IN 
1908 or ANY Lirp INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
WorxLD.—FKormer United States Senator John F. 
Dryden, President of The Prudential Insurance 
Company, in a letter to the agency force of 
The Prudential, reviews that Company’s achieve- 
ments for 1908. 

The year proved to be the most remarkable 
year in the history of The Prudential. 

Here are some of the especially noteworthy 
achievements: 

The Company surpassed all previous Pruden- 
tial records in the volume of Industrial In- 
surance written. 

The total Ordinary and Industrial business 
written amounted to over $309,000,000. 

The Prudential now has the largest assets 
and the largest income in its history, and in 
1908 it surpassed all its previous records in its 
payments. 

The year saw a larger and more permanent 
agency force in the services of the Company, 
with increased earnings. 

The expense of management 
creased. 

The New Low Rate Industrial and Ordinary 
policies were heartily approved by the public. 

The Company is very proud of this record, 
achieved during a time of business depression. 

President Dryden makes the following inter- 
esting statement and prediction : 

“The richest nation on earth is only in the 
infancy of its prosperity, and having success- 
fully passed a temporary and brief period of 
business depression has resumed a _ vigorous 
and robust growth, auguring well for a year 
of splendid business development and a future 
unbounded in its possibilities.” 

Since the figures of the other big American 
life insurance companies have been issued, it 
is shown that The Prudential in 1908 made 
the greatest gain in Life Insurance in force in 
1908, $97,000,000, of any life insurance com- 
pany in the world. This indicates that The 
Prudential is going forward with greater 
strides than ever, and has certainly struck the 
popular chord with its low cost, all-guarantee 
policies for all members of the family. 


was also de- 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM INARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college 
graduates in three courses of study, adapted 
to meet modern conditions, leading to the 
degree of B. D. with a wide range of elect- 
ives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become 
candidates for the degrees of M. A. and 
Phe Dy 

Fall term opens September 380, 1909. 

For bulletin or other information, address 
Prof. E. L. CURTIS, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. : 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and. practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad, REV.OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses m all departments of 
theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 

lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 

diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 

vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 

mee patalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
or. Sec’y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semvary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. - University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 

2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥.; 
Wasbington; 
Angeles, 


Chicago; 


Minneapolis; Berkeley; 
Manual Free. is : 2 


EVERETT O. FIsk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


os ae teachers to colleges, publie and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


OME-MAKING tre NEW PROFESSION 


Is a 70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 642 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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D. Welch 
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Personalia 

Woman’s Board Meeting, 
Meetings and Events to Come 
Deaths 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


fn accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, ans are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the wip aes of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp is in- 
closed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


NEW 


MAC MVEUAN BOOKS 


READY THIS WEEK 
By Henry C. King, President of Oberlin College 
The Laws of Friendship Human and Divine 


The logical crown of this author's writings on the aspects of life. presenting 


with winning clearness the beauty of his conception of all real 


life and 


religion as essentially friendship with God and man. 
Cloth, 16mo, 159 pages, $1.25 net, by mail, $1.33. 


A One Volume Commentary on the Holy Bible 


By Various Writers. 


Edited by J. R. Dummelow 


A notable list of the most competent Biblical scholars aim in this book to 
bring to the general reader the assured results of the latest scholarship in 
convenient form and at a price exceedingly low. 


Cloth, 8vo, cliti—1,092 pages, with maps, etc., 


$2.50 net, by mail, $2.82. 


By Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) 


Peace and Happiness 


This companion to his famous book, “The Pleasures of Life,’ is the work of 
a man of ripe years, in full enjoyment of very unusual and well-carried suc- 
cess, writing with the sincerity and simplicity that success gives. 

Cloth, c—386 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.61. 


Dr. Arthur S. Hoyt’s The Preacher 


is a study of the whole work of the minister consecrating 
It discusses the Person, Message 


religious service of men. 


his life to the 
and Method of 


such a man in every aspect of his work. 


Oloth, viii—373 pages, $1.50 
1 


net, by mail, $1.62. 


The Educational Ideal in the Ministry 
By W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University 
“With a largeness of vision and soundness of advice that are notable, the 
whole book treats of the minister’s unequaled responsibilities and opportu- 
nities in a tune of changing views.”—New York Observer. 
Cloth, vii—286 pages, 12mo, $1.25 net, by mail, $1.35. 
The Bible for Home and School (revised version) 
A new Handbook Series edited by Dr. Shailer Mathews 


Ready: Acts 
Hebrews 


TWO NOTABLE 


By George Holley Gilbert 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


7d cents net. 
. 00 cents net. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s Three Brothers 


“The best yet of the long series of those remarkable Dartmoor tales. I 
Shakespeare had written novels we can think that some of his pages would 
have been like some of these..—New York Sun. 


Second Edition ready this week, $1.2 


Rina Ramsay’s The Straw 


The excitement of a hunting field with a spice of danger, strong action and 
a well sustained mystery behind a charming love story is the ground of this 


novel's strong appeal. 


Cloth, $1.5 


EOP BIA. VO STORE 
Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief 


By Robert M. Wenley, 


Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan 


A Valid Christianity for Today 


By the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams 


Bishop of 
Michigan 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Two-Manual Organ for Sale. 


The two-manual pipe organ of Phillips Andover Acad- | 
emy, in former Seminary Chapel (to be supplanted by a 


large memorial orgau recently given to the school). 
Harmonic (Oboe-and Bassoon) ; each of 58 pipes. 
Great Organ: Dulciana; Melodia; Open Diapason; 
Octave; Twelfth: Fifteenth; each of 58 pipes. 
Pedal Organ: Bourdon; Flute; each of 27 pipes. 
Two Combination Pedals and Couplers: Sw. to Gt.; 
Gt. to Ped.; Sw. to Ped. 
_ Height, 16 ft. (maximum): Width, 10 ft.; Depth, 113 ft. 
Compactly built, and in excellent condition. 
Apply to JAMES C. SAWYER, 
Treasurer Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


Tur GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS, 256 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., have been 
appointed New England agents for the “Battle 
Creek Sanitarium’ publications, which ‘includes 
the new ‘Correspondence Course” of studies, 
entitled, ‘The Battle 
Health.”” A catalogue of the publications, with 
a prospectus concerning the “Course,’’ and a 


sample copy of “Good Health,”’ edited by Dr. | 


J. H. Kellogg, will be mailed on request. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 


| dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
Swell Organ: Viola; Stopped Diapason; Violina; Flute | 


heading at ten cents a line. 


| Rey. 


| and 17 in foreign ports. 


= ; | to sea. 
Creek University of | 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN KING’S 
CHAPEL, Sunday afternoons at 3.30. March 21, 
H. N. Brown. March 28, Rev. James H. 


Ropes. April 4, Rev. Edward C. Moore. 


| LOWELL INSTITUTE LucruRES, Mondays at 2.30. 


March 22, Prof. F. G. Peabody, The Approach 
to the Social Question. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FrRipnp Socrery, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
Sends Loan Libraries 

Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
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Event and Comment 


Quickening in Many Directions 


Our list of accessions to the churches, published on 
another page of this issue, furnishes gratifying evidence of 
the presence of the Spirit in the life of many churches. The 
returns from Boston and adjacent cities and towns, and from 
Vermont, are particularly to be noted, in view of the fact 
that the Chapman forces have been working in those regions 
within recent months. However, it is only fair to say that 
some of the largest accessions to membership are in the cases 
of churches which did not participate in the Chapman move- 
ment, and that in the case of churches enlisted in it, the 
result is due not to the influences of the revival only, but 
equally to the faithful work of pastors and Sunday school 
teachers throughout a long period. Dr. Chapman and his 
associates would probably be as ready to admit this as any 
one else. But whatever the cause or causes, it feeds the 
springs of courage and hope to have such reports as come 
from Melrose, for example, where the largest number of 
‘aecessions at a single time are reported in sixty years of the 
church’s life; from South Boston, where the largest number 
was received in the entire history of the Phillips Church, 
covering eighty-six years; and from North Church, New 
Bedford, whose record also far surpasses the showing of 
former years. These are only typical cases. Our list is not 
as complete as we would like to have it, and we solicit the 
co-operation of pastors and church clerks in securing prompt 
and reliable statistics concerning the accessions of the next 
few months. It must not be thought, however, that these 
figures register the total fruitage of the aroused spiritual life. 
Our Springfield correspondents this week tell of a totally 
new spirit in the prayer meeting, and similar tidings come 
from other parts of the country where the revival atmosphere 
prevails. Best of all, the newly awakened faith and zeal are 
being guided into channels of practical service. 


Discussion Better Than Indifference 


The pros and cons of revivals are being discussed this 
season to an unusual extent. Wherever the great revival 
preachers, Chapman, Smith, Torrey, Sunday and others, go 
there is coincident with or following their meetings comment 
upon them in circles where religion is not a frequent theme. 
The Twentieth Century Club of Boston, a progressive 
organization composed of men and women of all denomina- 
tions, including a considerable number of Jews, seldom takes 
up at its weekly meetings a distinctively religious theme, 
but last Saturday devoted the entire time to a consideration 
of the value and outcome of the recent revival. No discus- 
sion at this Club in recent months has been followed with 
keener interest by the large company present, and there were 
more volunteers from the floor than could be heard. The 
auditors were evidently weighing the question each for him- 
self, and one of the best proofs that Boston had been stirred 
by the Chapman meetings was the inquiring and in the main 
sympathetic attitude of this secular organization. A move- 
ment which impels the general public to do some careful 
thinking on the nature of religion and the comparative value 
of the different methods of its propagation has, by that very 
token, pierced through the crust of popular indifference. 


Justice to the Revival Method 


At this Boston Club Dr. O. P. Gifford ably championed 
the use of the special campaign in religious work as well 
as in politics and business, and justified the arousement of 
the emotions; indeed, he held that the recent great interest 
proved that intellectual Boston was hungry hearted. The 
chief speaker in the negative, Professor Baldwin of Boston 
University, looked upon the revival method as adapted to 
primitive conditions, and as likely to be put aside as hu- 
manity develops. He objected to making the most important 
decision of one’s life at a moment of undue excitement, to 
the undesirable publicity involved and the individualistic 
rather than the social emphasis. Theory rather than the 
marshalling of facts, the detached professorial estimate 
rather than the judgment of the soldier in the thick of the 
fight—that was the net impression from Dr. Baldwin’s good- 
tempered address. Saved to serve is the evangelistic gospel. 
It calls men into the open only that they may declare them- 
selves as did Peter and Zaccheus of old. It matches its 
appeal to feeling with one to the intellect and the conscience. 


New Forces in Temperance Reform 


The recent elections in Massachusetts towns and cities 
show as great progress in temperance reform as in any other 
part of the country, and in some respects greater. The total 
vote gives about 26,000 majority against licensing saloons. 
Of the thirty-three cities in the Commonwealth, twenty have 
voted no-license. Six of the ten largest cities in the United 
States in which the saloons have been closed are in Massa- 
chusetts. Of the 321 towns, 270 have voted against the 
saloon. Nearly all the temperance gains of the last twenty- 
five years in the state have been made since the No-License 
League got to work in 1906. Its efforts have been re-enforced 
by motives which have been strengthened by recent legisla- 
tion not directly intended to promote temperance. An arti- 
cle in the American Bottler, probably read mostly by those 
engaged in the liquor business, claims that, while a well- 
directed moral and educational campaign has been carried 
on for a number of years, this alone would not have accom- 
plished the results for prohibition now manifest. Business 
elements have entered into the fight against liquor with 
great effect. One of the most prominent of these is the new 
laws making employers liable for damages in case of acci- 
dents to their employees. An employer who signed a petition 
to the legislature for a temperance enactment is quoted as 
saying: “I am liable in damages for the acts of my employ- 
ees. If one goes out at noon and eats a free lunch at the 
corner saloon, spending the money intended for lunch for 
beer and whisky, the.chances are that he will not be as alert 
or keen as he would have been without it. The possibility 
of accident grows in proportion to the amount of liquor in 
his system. If an accident occurs, we must pay; consequently 
IT am going to protect myself, as a matter of good business 
policy, by trying to close saloons around our factory.” 
Interest in protecting the community from the eyils of 
liquor selling is now, being re-enforced by self-interest and 
business interests. Thus the ranks of temperance advocates 
are being largely increased and hostility to the saloon is 
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constantly spreading, and is certain to be both active and 
permanent. It is along present lines rather than by attempts 
after constitutional prohibition that Massachusetts will make 
progress in temperance. 


Enactment and Enforcement of Temperance Laws 


Outlawing the saloon is not the same as driving out the 
saloon. A law against it is simply an instrument which 
citizens may use effectively where the majority are in earnest 
to maintain a sober community. For example, we have 
published accounts of the results of the triumph of prohibi- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga. When the state adopted the prohibitory 
law which went into effect Jan. 1, 1908, a great change 
passed over that city. Probably as many as 1,500 liquor 
dealers and their assistants moved out of town, waiting for 
the opportunity to return. From private advices we have 
received and from published statements, it appears that they 
have returned. In Putnam’s Magazine for March is an 
article by S. Mays Ball, chief of police in Atlanta, on Pro- 
hibition in Georgia, which describes at length the situation 
in that city. Mr. Ball says that “at the beginning of 1908 
the number of drunk and disorderly cases ran from five to 
ten only; now it runs from 100 to 150 per day, as in ‘wet? 
times.” He reports that there are 300 open saloons in 
Atlanta “occupying the same old stands, with the same old 
barkeepers and the same old effects.” Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Holderby, a city pastor and an advocate of prohibition, is 
quoted as declaring that “the prohibition law is being openly 
violated, and that, too, with the knowledge and by the con- 
sent of the city authorities. Atlanta has become the laugh- 
ing-stock of this country, and a stench in the nostrils of 
the Almighty. The city council is winking at the violations 
of the law and handeufting the police department. Atlanta 
is being debauched by the godless gang of liquor men. The 
legislature is afraid to stand by the very law which it enacted 
twelve months ago.” Rev. Dr. H. H. Proctor of First Con- 
gregational Church, Atlanta, says that the statements of 
Mr. Ball and Dr. Holderby are overdrawn for rhetorical 
purposes. We hope, also, that Mr. Ball is not warranted in 
saying that these conditions in Atlanta “are paralleled in 
every other large city in Georgia, and that in some cities 
they are worse.” But there can be no question that the 
enforcement of prohibition in the cities of Georgia or of 
any other state demands greater efforts and a more skillfully 
conducted campaign than the securing of the enactment of 
a-prohibitory law. Yet it can be done, and it is well worth 
the effort. 


The Problems of Municipal Government 


Two of our great cities are considering radical changes 
of government as the result of special commissions appointed 
to study the conditions and propose remedies for existing 
abuses. In New York the commission, headed by William M. 
Ivins, which has served without pay, recommends a central- 
ization of government which would take much of their 
present dignity and authority from the heads of boroughs, 
give the city a legislative board whcse members would serve 
without pay, forbid city officials to engage in politics, put 
the reorganized and rearranged work of the government into 
the hands of experts and provide for an open budget showing 
just how the city’s money is raised and spent. Naturally 
local pride and political cunning have arrayed themselves 
against a plan that would treat the business of the city as 
any group of business men would treat an undertaking in 
which they were associated. As the city of New York has 
an annual income larger than that of some nations, the 
interests arrayed against change to a purely business basis 
are many ana persistent. A like situation is found in Boston, 
where a new charter is before the General Court of the 
State. This charter proposes the centering of authority in 
a mayor, elected for a long term, and a body of nine council- 
men, chosen at large and nominated by petition without 
party designations on the ballots. A finance commission, 
strict rules of examination for employees and the direction 
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of work by expert heads of departments are other features 
of a revolutionary plan. In Massachusetts Boston is a rela- 
tively much larger element in the life of the state than is 
New York in New York ‘State. The express language of 
state law also makes it easier. to legislate over the heads of 
the voters of Boston. But the same interested opposition to 
a non-political business administration of the city raises 
the ery of “homé rule” and fights for the perpetuation of the 
present discredited system. It is hard to convince the aver- 
age voter that public business requires the same attention, 
honesty, knowledge and efficiency as private business to make 
it a success. 


The Standard Oil Company Acquitted 


The retrial of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana for 
receiving rebates from the Chicago and Alton Railroad has 
been decided against the Government by direction of the 
presiding judge. The two important points raised were in 
regard to the basis of fines in case of conviction and of what 
constituted due publication of the rate on which the Govern- 
ment founded its indictments. Judge Landis took carload 
lots as the basis, and reckoned his fine of $29,000,000 by add- 
ing together the number of carloads shipped at the alleged 
cut rate. Judge Anderson, on the other hand, intimated that 
in his opinion the correct basis of calculation was that of 
the times of settlement. which would have made the maxi- 
mum fine $720,000. The case was decided on the other 
question, Judge Anderson holding that due publication of 
the rate alleged by the Government had not been shown. 
Without proof of that publication the Government had no 
ease, and Judge Anderson directed the jury to bring in a 
verdict of acquittal. The history of the case is not a 
pleasant one for remembrance by the ordinary well-meaning 
citizen unlearned in the law. The prominence of the de- 
fendant company and its unpopularity for methods of doing 
business which affronted the sense of right of the community 
should have made the Government prosecutors and the pre- 
siding judges especially careful not to turn the courts into 
a hunting ground of partisanship. The case against the 
company should have been beyond eavil of doubt in the 
minds of the agents of the Department of Justice. The 
judge should have been oblivious to the unpopularity of the 
personalities behind the defendant. The defeat of the Goy- 
ernment under conditions of their own choosing in two out 
of three hearings will, we fear, go to confirm rather than to 
remoye the distrust of court procedure in the minds of 
many of the unthinking among our people. They will over- 
look the fact that the Government’s indictment broke down 
on a challenge of fact, and only remember that an unpopular 
“trust” has escaped what on general principles they believed 
to be a well-earned punishment. 


The Labor Market 


No part of the report of the Royal Commission on British 
Poor Law Reform offers a stronger appeal for publie sym- 
pathy and support than that which deals with the unem- 
ployed. The Commission says that its survey of distress 
from unemployment “is impressive in its revelation of the 
magnitude, the permanence and the grave social consequences 
of the evil.” Those who have regular work usually touch 
only the fringe of this distress, which, if less widespread in 
this country than in England, is not less keen. Here and 
there the man or woman who has become accustomed to one 
kind of work is crowded out, the number in the aggregate 
being far larger than is generally realized. Customs change, 
new inventions make old methods obsolete, and the man in 
middle life or beyond who is no longer wanted in the par- 
ticular line of business in which he has grown up finds him- 
self practically in the ranks of the unskilled. He is willing 
to do anything, which means that he is not experienced in 
any of the kinds of labor for which he applies, and his com- 
petitors are many. There ought to be some remedy for this 
condition, other than the chance good offices of friends, 
which often avail nothing. The minority of the Commission 
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have evidently studied this problem with care, and have 
gathered a mass of valuable information which will be used 
to find means for the relief of that considerable fraction of 
society able and willing to work, with no work to do. This 
minority report proposes the organization of a national labor 
market, with a department under the care of a Minister for 
Labor, including several divisions, such as maintenance and 
training, emigration and immigration, trade insurance and 
labor exchange. It is suggested that the government should 
arrange public work on a ten-year schedule, with apportion- 
ments to be adjusted to periods of depression and prosperity, 
so as to equalize, as far as possible, the employment of both 
labor and capital. This is too complicated a scheme to dis- 
cuss, or even to describe, in a paragraph. But it is encour- 
aging to note that much study is being given to this serious 
problem, from which there is reason to expect practical 
results. , 


The Italian Elections 


Eyer since the occupation of Rome by Victor Emmanuel 
it has been the policy of the papal court to urge upon faithful 
Roman Catholics a formal abstention from voting, on the 
ground that the church could not recognize the title of the 
king of Italy to reign in Rome. The election, last year, of 
a Jew and free mason, Signor Nathan, as mayor of Rome, 
and the popularity of his administration, together with the 
growth of socialism, probably have had much influence in 
the recent change by which the faithful were advised to vote 
in parliamentary elections and clerical candidates were put 
in the field. The election following the recent dissolution of 
parliament has resulted in a renewed popular vote of con- 
fidence for the ministry, Premier Giolitti having the melan- 
choly satisfaction of a formal election by his ruined constit- 
uency of Messina. So far as the returns show, Pope Pius 
might almost as well have continued his policy of abstention. 
Whatever the ultramontane party in Italy may think, the 
voters are evidently of the opinion that the church should 
stick to its field of spiritual influence and let politics alone. 
That too small proportion of the male inhabitants of the 
Italian peninsula which thinks it worth while to vote is not 
much influenced by clerical interference, and the re-elected 
ministry is as radical and anti-clerical as before it made its 
successful appeal to the people. 


British Responsibilities in the Malay Peninsula 


In extent of territory the British empire is by far the 
largest in the world, Russia being second, the French posses- 
sions third, China fourth and the United States fifth. The 
limit of extension for this huge British combination of 
territories has nearly been reached—there is, in fact, not 
much left of the world to divide—but an interesting addition 
of territorial responsibilities is announced from the region 
of the Malay peninsula, the chief port of which is Singapore, 
at the turning point of the sea route from the West to the 
China Sea. British settlement here was begun for com- 
mercial purposes by Sir Stamford Raftles in 1819, and Singa- 
pore is now the eighth commercial port of the world. The 
Malay peninsula is about 850 miles long, and the southern 
part of it, where British influence prevails, is the home of 
tribes of Malay blood whose dependence on Siam has been 
rather nominal than real. Now, by treaty with Siam, Great 
Britain engages to complete a railroad the length of the 
peninsula to connect with Bankok, the Siamese capital, and 
takes over three provinces on the north of its protected 
states. ‘Chis part of Siam is the British sphere of influence 
by the terms of an agreement with France, as the region 
east of the central valley is left to French influence. Great 
Britain also consents to a gradual abandonment of the right 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction in Siam. The racial aspect 
of this bargain is the extension of British control over 
Malayan peoples. Strategically the colony of Straits Settle- 
ment gets a large and potentially prosperous and well ordered 
hinterland for defense. Commercially the resources of the 
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peninsula, which is the world’s largest producer of tin, will 
be developed. The Siamese government will gain by the 
improvement of its backward provinces, and will obtain a 
balance of political influence for the powerful German 
syndicate which now controls its railroad lines to the 
northern provinces. 


Changes in the Prayer-Book 


A Committee of Convocation has been appointed in the 
Anglican Church to suggest changes in the vestments worn 
by priests in public worship, and to propose modifications in 
the language of the English Prayer-Book. These are to be 
presented to the House of Commons of the British Parlia- 
ment for enactment, for the worship of the Anglican Church 
is regulated by civil as well as by ecclesiastical law. The 
committee has published its first report. While its recom- 
mendations on vestments are of little interest to us, they 
are sure to excite warm discussion in the church over the 
symbolical character ascribed to them as connected with the 
Holy Communion. It is proposed to make the use of the 
Athanasian Creed in public worship on special days per- 
missive instead of mandatory, to change the marriage service 
in the direction of good taste and delicacy, and the burial 
service in the interest of catholicity. A new rubric is pro- 
posed for the Holy Communion, making the administration 
less cumbersome and extending the privilege of participating 
in it in exceptional cases. For the question now put to 
candidates for ordination, “Do you unfeignedly believe all 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments?” 
the following substitute is proposed, “Are you persuaded that 
the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine required 
of necéssity for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ?” These and other proposed alterations will no doubt 
occupy the attention of the different parties in the Church 
for some time to come. 


Put It Through 


The joint campaign of the Congregational National Mis- 
sionary Societies, home and foreign, has now been in progress 
nearly two months. It is proposed to prosecute it vigorously 
at least two months more. We are, therefore, at a midway 
point in the undertaking where we may approximately 
measure its strength and worth thus far. 

The financial objective is $500,000, and as yet that sum 
is far in the distance; but as the advertisement each week 
in The Congregationalist shows, the line indicating progress 
is steadily rising, and this week has passed the $50,000 notch. 
In all probability the pace of progress will increase during 
the last half of the campaign, as more careful measures for 
producing concrete results are put into operation. Many 
who may be counted upon to give have not as yet had the 
opportunity fairly put before them, while still others are 
constitutionally disposed to wait until the campaign draws 
near its close. We are hopeful that if the $500,000 mark is 
not achieved before the approach of summer, the $300,000 
goal will be attained, and thus the main reason for begin- 
ning the campaign justified in that the long standing debts 
of our three leading societies will be removed. 

We have never, however, looked upon the financial motive 
as the sole or even the chief purpose of this campaign. That 
gives point and definiteness to the endeavor, to be sure; but 
these three or four bands of alert and able secretaries and 
missionaries that are now going from church to church in 
all parts of the country are something more than a group 
of money-getters. They are bringing the nature, extent and 
results of Congregational home missionary work to the con- 
sciousness of the churches in a way hitherto never attempted. 
They are holding what amounts to an institute of methods 
whereby the churches are instructed as to their proper share 
of the common obligation and the best way in which to 
discharge it. The morning conferences, for example, made 
up almost altogether of delegates from a dozen or a score 
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of churches, or even more, serve as clearing houses for the 
exchange of useful ideas. Thus a work of subsoiling is 
being done, the results of which will far outlast the present 
year. We have abundant testimony from different sources 
that the educational and inspirational value of the campaign 
is being felt by many a church which has hitherto been 
rather apathetic concerning its missionary obligation. 

Then, too, a sense of Congregational solidarity is being 
fostered. The churches have never before received the seven 
societies as if they were a single unit, and heard their inter- 
relationships so intelligently presented. Moreover, the effect 
upon the societies themselves in developing a sense of being 
parts of an organism rather than independent agencies is 
altogether wholesome. 

That the campaign has been free from all defects thus 
far, we are not prepared to assert. It had to be started 
somewhat hastily, and doubtless certain considerations were 
overlooked. We doubt whether it was wise to begin with 
the idea that it was solely a rich man’s movement. Its edu- 
cational and spiritual benefits are sure to extend to the rank 
and file of our church membership, and they. as well as the 
millionaires should be given a chance to do their part, which 
many of them are as eager to do as are the possessors of 
large fortunes. We sympathize, too, with some of the points 
made in Brooklyn at an important meeting of the ministers 
last week, and which are reported elsewhere in this issue. 
They are the best judges of the proper time for their own 
locality to co-operate in this denominational movement; and 
if for the present they prefer to withhold their active co- 
operation, they are not to be charged with lacking denom- 
inational loyalty and zeal. The point which one of the 
brethren made concerning the assumption by the West of a 
larger share of responsibility for its own home missionary 
work is an important one. And so is the question as to the 
possible reduction of the number of our home missionary 
agencies through certain consolidations that might wisely 
be made. Such questions as these ought to have careful and 
frank consideration at the right time and before the proper 
bodies. 

But the immediate duty seems to us to be the earnest 
and enthusiastic prosecution of this present campaign with 
the hope and expectation of at least removing the ugly debts 
which must be gotten out of the way before the apportion- 
ment plan can go into effective operation, and before Congre- 
gationalism can enter new and promising fields of missionary 
effort. No plan for filling the exhausted treasuries of our 
missionary societies could be proposed that would be free 
from practical objections, or that would become at once uni- 
versally popular. A debt is a debt, and there is nothing 
alluring or inspirational! about it; but we must get our 
inspiration from the determined, good tempered and heroic 
effort to remove it. Sometimes we learn to like a hard task 
because of its very hardness. 


Government Revenues and Taxes 


The special session of Congress which assembled last 
Monday is to try to solve the problem of redistribution of 
taxes, mainly through changing the tariff on imported arti- 
cles. Its object is to lighten the burdens of taxation, and at 
the same time to raise more money. It will be well for 
every citizen to attend to the discussions of the subject, for 
he will have to pay his share of the cost of government. 

At the outset it may be noted that our Government is 
not alone in tackling this problem at this time. Nearly 
every nation in the world is facing a deficit in revenue. 
The French Chamber of Deputies has before it proposals for 
revising the tariff which have occasioned excited debate. 
Last week it also passed, by a large majority, an income tax 
bill which has been under consideration for several months. 
It is expected to yield about $138,000,000 annual revenue, 
which will be needed to meet the deficit already incurred. 

The German Reichstag is passing through a struggle 
over fiscal measures as severe as that empire has ever known. 
Its protective tariff system imposes customs duties heavier 
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than ours, yet the receipts are quite too small to meet the 
increasing expenditures. During the last twenty years the 


population of the German empire has increased thirty per . 


cent., while the expenses of the government have increased 
two hundred and thirty per cent. New methods of taxation 
must be adopted and probably will include large increases on 
articles of general consumption, such as sugar, salt, tea, 
tobacco, with special taxes on gas, electricity, ete. 

The Parliament of Great Britain is facing a big deficit, 
swollen this year by extraordinary appropriations of not less 
than $75,000,000 for old age pensions, labor exchanges and 
other devices for relieving the unemployed. The question 
of-imposing a protective tariff is an acute one, while the 
Prime Minister has declared that two-thirds of the new 
revenue required will have to be raised by new methods of 
taxation or by borrowing. 

In the next place, it is to be noted that these enormous 
increases in expenditures are coming in an era of profound 
peace, yet in every nation the greater part of them is for 
maintaining the means of carrying on war. In Germany, 
for example, the navy cost about $12,000,000 twenty years 
ago, while last year it cost $82,000,000, and nearly four times 
as much was spent on the army. During the last ten years 
Germany has increased her expenditures for her army and 
navy twenty-five per cent. more than Great Britain. Nor is 
this inerease in all the great nations likely to be arrested 
until they can be brought to. some common agreement to 
do so. 

In the third place, it is to be noted that governments are 
carrying on a vast deal of business which used to be done 
by individuals and private concerns, and that this business 
requires a great amount of capital, some of which, when 
once raised, may become a source of revenue. The German 
Government, for instance, has acquired or built railways 
and operates them. The United States is building the 
Panama Canal, has undertaken great irrigation schemes, is 
taking under its care millions of acres of forest reservations, 
and these and other enterprises have necessitated multiplying 
its army of employees. The burdens assumed by states and 
local communities have correspondingly increased. In the 
town of Brookline, Mass., for example, sixty years ago the 
local tax on each citizen averaged four dollars; last year it 
had risen to $74. This was expended in the maintenance 
of public schools, libraries, gymnasium, roads, police protec- 
tion and in many ways whereby the people are provided with 
conveniences and comforts at less cost to themselves than 
these could have been secured by private enterprise. 

So far as money raised by taxes is spent honestly and 
without extravagance, the same is true of the national 
government. It is to be remembered also that our nation 
is doing a great missionary service in uplifting and civilizing 
dependent peoples, toward which a portion of each American 
citizen’s taxes is a contribution such as the large majority, 
we believe, would willingly make. For example, President 
Taft estimates that this country is expending from five to 
ten millions of dollars annually in the Philippines and in 
educating their peoples to fit them for self-government. For 
this expenditure no other returns can be expected than the 
satisfaction of giving greater knowledge, opportunities of 
usefulness and happiness to the Filipinos. 

Finally, we must prepare ourselves to pay increased taxes 
cheerfully. Our Government faces a deficit of $100,000,000, 
which is steadily increasing. If the demand for a reduced 
tariff is met, the reduction must be made up in some other 
way besides providing for increased revenue. 
bonds for running expenses in time of peace would be humili- 
ating and the interest on them would add to future burdens. 
One probable way to increase the revenue of the Government 
is to impose a Federal tax on incomes. This is done in most 
civilized nations. In Germany, for example, two income 
taxes are now collected, one by the local commune and the 
other by the state; and it is now proposed to collect a third 
one for the empire. Already in some German states citizens 
of the middle class pay not less than ten per cent. on their 
incomes. 
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In our country as yet the burdens of taxation are com- 
paratively light. It is true that the cost of the national 
administration is rising faster than personal and family ex- 
penditures. We ought to protest against extravagance in 
government even more than in private life, for in the former 
we all must share. But the President, in his inaugural 
address, has wisely reminded the people that the scope of a 
modern government in service for its citizens and for man- 
kind has widened far beyond the principles accepted by our 
fathers. It is the part of good citizenship to co-operate 
willingly not only in enforcing the laws, but in carrying on 
industrial public work, in promoting international peace and 
morality and in maintaining the dignity and influence of 
the nation among the foremost nations of the world. 


The Carnegie Foundation and College Life 


American higher education already owes a large debt to 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and the annual reports are awaited with interest by all 
concerned with the problems of our colleges. The endow- 
ment, recently increased by Mr. Carnegie to $15,000,000, 
would not in itself account for this. The interest on that 
large sum might be spent with little effect upon our educa- 
tion generally. But under the intelligent, efficient and de- 
termined management of President Pritchett, the Founda- 
tion tends more and more to become the balance wheel of 
our college system. Its direct purpose is to pension teachers 
and the widows of teachers; but by the standards it sets for 
participation in the benefits conferred and its supervision of 
financial and scholastic administration as conditions-prece- 
dent of its aid, it is unifying and classifying our colleges. 
Its favor is eagerly sought, and by setting its requirements 
high it compels a leveling up of scholarship and business 
efficiency which is changing the face of our higher education. 

The financial problem is the most difficult one which most 
of our colleges have to face, and here the Foundation helps 
in more ways than one. In the first place, it relieves the 
institution altogether of those retiring allowances which the 
trustees feel in honor bound to pay—or from the worse alter- 
native of keeping on a professor who knows, or whose stu- 
dents know, that his best work is ended. And this relief 
comes to the retiring teacher, not as a favor, but as a right 
and without loss of self-respect. On the retiring list of the 
year appear such names-as Professor Hitchcock of Dart- 
mouth, President Brainard of Middlebury, Professors Tracy 
Peck of Yale and John Bassett Moore of Columbia. The 
Carnegie pensioners find themselves in distinguished com- 
pany. In their list of the dead this year we find such widely 
known and honored names in divergent fields as those of 
Charles A. Young, the astronomer; Edward A. MacDowell, 
the musical composer; and Walter E. ©. Wright of the 
American Missionary Association and Olivet College. Then, 
too, membership in the Foundation clears the way for obtain- 
ing and retaining the best talent. The prospect of a pension 
brings security of tenure, giving the accepted colleges the 
pick of the young blood in the teaching profession. 

There is a reverse side to this, of course, and it is found 
in the discontent of institutions not admitted to share the 
benefits of the retiring allowance system. The exclusion 
may be for reasons of imperfect scholarly attainment; it is 
more commonly on the ground of sectarian control. The 
Foundation requires a certain standard for admission of stu- 
dents. It is held by the conditions of Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
to colleges which can establish their freedom from responsi- 
bility to a definite religious body. 

The history of the sacrifices made by Bowdoin Oollege, 
this year for the first time admitted to the accepted list, may 
illustrate the latter condition. A large part of Bowdoin’s 
early endowment came from Congregationalists, and part 
of this was used for a professorship which could only be held 
by a Trinitarian Congregational minister—the first holder 
being Prof. Calvin E. Stowe. This professorship, of $50,000 
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endowment, had to be transferred to Andover Seminary 
before the college could be admitted to the benefit of the 
Carnegie fund. Since the publication of the report the 
question has been raised anew by a number of colleges which 
desire to retain at least a colorable relationship with the 
churches from which they draw supplies and pupils, and yet 
to share the benefits of the retiring allowance. A fair 
example from this list of applicants is that of Wesleyan 
University, all of whose history and present relations are 
Methodist, but which claims to have no official relations 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. We may sympathize 
with the costly and fruitful loyalty of the denominational 
colleges without seeing how the conditions prescribed by the 
founder can be construed to permit their sharing the allow- 
ances of this fund. 

An interesting feature of the report of the Foundation 
is a series of brief histories of the agencies employed by the 
churches for the higher education, not least among which is 
an appreciative account of our own Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. The drift of Congregational colleges toward 
independence is shown by the fact that of the twenty-three 
colleges aided by this Society, ten are already on the accepted 
list of the Carnegie Foundation, and therefore now, in claim 
and purpose, unsectarian. Political interference in state 
colleges and universities is discussed frankly, an awful 
example in the case of the University of Oklahoma being 
described at length from studies on the ground by President 
Pritchett. 

In theory the regrouping of our colleges and their 
standardization in finance and scholarship by a voluntary 
organization using the incentive of money grants might 
have seemed impossible and objectionable. In practice, 
under the management of the college presidents, who are a 
majority of its trustees, it is the only possible way, short of 
a federal control, and is working for the most part admirably. 
Our higher education has needed both the sifting and the 
spur which it supplies. No one has a right to complain that 
he is injured because the general standard of efficiency is 
raised about him. It is a deprivation, but not necessarily 
a hardship for a college to prefer its relation to the religious 
body which supplies money and pupils toa share in Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefaction. The denominational colleges are 
not made absolutely but only, in some cases, relatively 
weaker by the competition of advantages which they cannot 
bring themselves to accept. They need the higher standards 
of efficiency for their own growth, and it is well for them to 
be compelled to face their own weakness where it exists. For 
the accepted colleges—along with the direct benefits enjoyed 
—there are new tests and measures of efficiency. In the long 
run nothing but good can come from this taking account of 
stock and unification of ideals and standards. Our whole 
teaching system, down through high and grammar to the 
primary schools, must feel the bracing influence of these 
investigations and requirements. 


Is It Harder to Be a Christian Now 


Each age thinks its own trials hard and its own labors 
great. Yet human nature has not changed since Judas sold 
his Lord, Peter denied him and the whole company, of the 
disciples forsook him and fled. If outward trouble daunts 
the soul, it is surely far easier to be a Christian in America 
today than it was in Corinth or Ephesus in those early days 
of faith which we are so apt to see through the glamor of 
distance, fixing our eyes only upon the transfigured souls 
who were faithful unto death. There are places in the world 
even now where property, social standing, family affection 
and life itself may be endangered by confessing Christ. But 
not many of them are in America. In this respect of out- 
ward pressure and persecution we must confess that the 
chance of heroic endurance belongs rather to the old ages 
and the present frontiérs of the faith than to our sheltered 
and respectable church membership. 

So is it, again, with the trials which arise from the exact- 
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ing demands of Christian observance and soul exercise. 
Much less is demanded and expected from the church mem- 
ber now than at many stages of the world’s life, both in 
outward conformity to rules and inward exercises. We 
think of the Christian life in more childlike and unstudied 
terms, as the normal life of the believing and obedient soul— 
a natural growth of love and service rather than an artificial 
and forced experience. In seeking to cultivate this sim- 
plicity and ease of heart, we no doubt go too far and sacrifice 
some methods and attainments which are needed and whole- 
some for the life of the church. But how this simplicity 
of personal relation to God relieves the strain and worry of 
the soul! Who would write, nowadays, of the Christian’s 
work as Flavel writes in his widely popular “Husbandty 
Spiritualized”: “You find in the Word a world of work cut 
out for Christians; there is hearing work, praying work, 
reading, meditating and self-examining work; it puts him 
also upon a constant watch over all the corruptions of his 
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ful suspense it is surely easier to be a Christian now than 
it was a hundred years ago. 

There remains the difficulty that comes from intellectual 
doubt and perplexity. Is that a greater burden than it was 
for our fathers?) In some ways, Yes! because we live in a 
time of transition, yet inheriting a conception of Christian 
faith which makes it a matter of knowledge and philosophical 
arrangement rather than of personal relations. Christianity 
as an explanation of all the facts of the universe is certainly 
harder to accept than it was a century ago. But, then, 
Christianity is not and never was an explanation. It is 
acquaintance with God through Christ; it is confidence 
leading to and growing with obedience to his commands. Is 
that more difficult than it was in Luther’s day, or Augus- 
tine’s? Luther had to reconcile the ways of God with a 
corrupted and oppressive church. Augustine had to recon- 
struct the City of God amid the ruins of the Roman world. 
Our difficulties come from growing knowledge, and there is 


heart. 
him! 
were a joy and not a toil and strain. 


O, what a world of work hath a Christian about 
” We expect to do these things naturally, as if they 
The 


sense of worry ance with Christ. 


we often feel in reading the old Puritan and Roman divines, 


of being tangled in a net of soul exercises and perplexing 
We think of ourselves, when we think 
rightly, as children in our Father’s house, who have his work 
to do and his treasure to guard, yet need not rack and strain 
In these matters of self-examination and fear- 


easuistries, is gone. 


their hearts. 


Mr. Joseph Bruecker’s proposal to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean in an airship in the 
track of Columbus is not more daring in our 
day than the proposal of Columbus to make 
the same trip in a sailing ship was in his 
day, and perhaps is not less likely to succeed. 


Yale University’s legacy from the estate 
of A. H. Blount of England, $328,752, was 
not received till about sixteen per cent. 
$70,000, were paid to the British govern- 
ment. That suggests what a Federal inher- 
itance or succession tax will mean if adopted 
in this country. 


The Mikado’s congratulations to President 
Taft on his inauguration and the President's 
reply are so genuine expressions of mutual 
personal friendship and esteem that the idea 
is unthinkable of their leading the two na- 
tions over which they preside in war against 
seach other. 


Japanese immigration is falling off, both 
through the Pacific ports and to Hawaii: 


Japanese emigration is growing. <A total of 
119 came to the United States: a total of 


218 returned in February. Perhaps these 
figures will make the Japanese-hating Cali- 
fornians feel easier in their minds. 


The movement for playgrounds near the 
schools and at the cost of the people is 
gaining notable headway in Massachusetts, 
where ten out of twelve towns voting have 
decided to accept the terms of the state law 
recently adopted. That is a step toward 
health and good fellowship for the rising 
generation. 


If we do not look for open war in Central 
America, where President Zelaya of Nicara- 
gua has ambitions of conquest, it is mainly 
because Mexico and the United States are in 
full accord in prohibiting it and we have a 
-sufficient naval force within reach of both 
coasts to insure respect for our counsels of 
peace. 


The Belgian press has persistently af- 
firmed that the stories of Congo atrocities 
were false. But a ‘lieutenant of the Belgian 
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army has been found guilty of burning and 
pillaging villages in the Congo and sentenced 
to imprisonment for twelve years. Can the 
Belgian government be so cruel to its inno- 
cent soldiers? 


A good augury for peace in the Pacific is 
found in the Japanese budget for the year. 
It provides for a retrenchment of $178,500.- 
000 by the postponement of work in many 
departments. But in this retrenchment there 
is no sign that Japan means to relinquish 
its hold on the carrying trade of the Pacific 
by the abandonment of subsidies to steam- 
ship lines. 


The statement adversely commented on in 
the Advance, that President Eliot of Har 
vard was a leading factor in the selection of 
Messrs. Fitch and Evans for the faculty of 
Andover Seminary is without foundation in 
fact. President Eliot did not know that the 
appointments were under consideration till 
after their election by the trustees of the 
Seminary. 


The British Cabinet Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, has received from a British news- 
paper $5,000 in settlement of a libel suit. the 
proprietors of the paper also acknowledging 
that the statements they published derog- 
atory to his character were wholly without 
foundation. The New York World and In- 
dianapolis News will no doubt comment. on 
this as an attack on “the freedom of the 
press. 


Seven young Chinese women graduated 
recently from the Medical College of the 
Presbyterian Board at Canton, China. The 
Taotai, or mayor of the city, was present 
and delivered an address which closed with 
the wish, “May you female students all 
pluck up your courage!” No doubt they 
will do this, all over China. It is a new day 
for that old empire when Chinese women 
physicians from Christian missionary insti- 
tutions are sent forth to their professional 
work with the official Sgoreral of their 
rulers. 


The conquest of the air goes on, We read 


Prayer meeting topic for March 21-27. 
be a Christian Now than Ever Before? 
Trials common to all ages. 
church. The trials of our fathers. 
peculiar to the present. 


not one fact which study has made clear to us which will not 
fall into its place without disturbing our personal acquaint- 


Is it Harder to 
Matt. 13: 16-43. 
The special trials of the early 
Trials of the faith 


of manceuvers at the height of three thou- 
sand feet by Count Zeppelin in one of his 
dirigible balloons; Mr. Richardson of Day- 
ton, Q. (the home of the Wright brothers), 
recently made a successful flight of thirty- 
eight minutes in an aeroplane of his inven- 
tion, and numerous successful experiments 
have been made over the ice of the Bras 
D°Or Lake of Cape Breton in a machine 
constructed by Prof. Alexander Bell. When 
the next war comes the hovering scouts and 
flingers of destruction from above will be 
ready. 


Though Congregationalists are eleventh in 
the list of religious denominations in the 
United States, they have their full share of 
ministers of the first rank. Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, publishing ten volumes of the 
world’s great sermons, give a list of ninety 
authors. Twenty-one of these are Congre- 
gationalists; and while they range through 
the last two centuries, including Jonathan 
Edwards, Horace Bushnell and Henry Ward 
Beecher, seven of them are living and preach- 
ing, of the nineteen in all the denominations. 
This is surely a sign that Congregationalism 
is not decadent. 


The problem of sudden emergencies for 
the poor is usually solved by recourse to the 
pawnbroker or, too often, to the usurer 
known in common talk as the “loan shark.” 
A better way than that of tribute to the 
latter is shown by the Provident Loan Soci- 
ety of New York which has been at work in 
that city for fourteen years. Last year was 
one of exceptional difficulty, owing to the 
financial panic. The society loaned yer 
000 on the security of personal property, in 
sums averaging $27.74, and made an ayer- 
age of nearly 1,000 loans a day. Its work 
is conducted as a purely business enterprise, 
the advantage to the borrowers is in the low 
rate of interest charged and in considerate 


treatment. - ead 
Competitive _Protestantism is a 
wasteful of man-power in the ministry. A 
young business man of marked ability and 
consecration upon the urgent solicitation of 
his pastor gaye up his business. studied at . 
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Bangor Seminary and at the call of a mis- 
sionary superintendent came to a mission 
field in the Northwest. He found that the 
financial sacrifice was the smaller part of his 
difficulty. ‘This place,’ he wrote, “‘gives me 
only a fractional opportunity. I am almost 
ashamed to be seen upon the street. There 
are four of us here where there should be 
only one.’’ The problem of effective evan- 
gelization is not so much in increasing the 
number of ministers as in decreasing by 
union or federation the number of super- 
fluous churches. 


While the commission appointed by Mr. 
Roosevelt when President to examine into 
the fitness of benzoate of soda reported that 
the use of it in foods is not injurious, it is 
interesting to read the opinion of Federal 
Judge Anderson in a suit to allow the use 
of that chemical in preserving food. Judge 
Anderson has presided over the court which 
has just brought in a verdict that the 
Standard Oil Company is not guilty in the 
famous rebate case. He says, in his decision 
sustaining the action of the State Board of 
Health of Indiana: “I am impressed with 
the proposition that this stuff, benzoate of 


_ soda, is put in there for reasons that make 
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its prohibition reasonable and proper—to 
cover up careless methods of manufacture. 
Dirt and insanitary conditions can be con- 
cealed by putting this stuff in. It is not 
necessary to put it in if the materials are 
properly handled. If its use conceals the 
fact that proper methods have not been used, 
a rule of the State Board of Health prohib- 
iting its use is reasonable.” 


In the course of his inquiries into various 
phases of church activity, the editor of our 
Page of Methods, Prof. G. Walter Fiske of 
Oberlin, has accumulated a large amount of 
material relating to the problem of the 
Young People’s Society. He makes it the 
basis of an elaborate and thorough discus- 
sion of the entire problem, and his frank and 
carefully considered words on another page 
of this issue will be pondered by the many 
young people, as well as by those working 
for them. In connection with his crit- 
icisms of Christian Endeavor, the fact should 
not be overlooked that he believes in the 
idea, only he would not have it become 
stereotyped and non-fruit bearing. It could 
not be expected that Christian Wndeavor 
could rise altogether superior to the influ- 
ences that have beset and in many ways 
hindered the progress of organized Chris- 
tianity during the past twenty-five years. 
But on the whole we think candid observers 
of its usefulness in many fields will agree 
with Professor Fiske’s concluding words, 
“This great organization is thoroughly elas- 
tic and adaptable, and until some other 
agency arises, as yet unheard of, it will re- 
main peerless in the field of young people’s 
leadership.” 


In the Congregational Circle 


The Third International Congregational 
Council Volume of Proceedings is a com- 
plete report of the papers and the discus- 
sions, stenographically taken, of the sessions 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 30— 
July 10, 1908. The volume was prepared 
for the press by Rev. John Brown, D.D., 
formerly of Bedford, England. It contains 
6138 pages and is admirably indexed. Here 
is an exhibit of the work and thought and 
ideals of Congregational churches throughout 
the world. Of the 350 delegates present about 
140 took part, either by reading papers or by 
extemporaneous discussion. The themes—doc- 
trinal, historical, educational, social, ecclesias- 
tical, missionary—range over the whole field 
of Christian belief and work from the point of 
view of Congregationalists. Any one who 
would know what our denomination is and 


‘interesting to me. 
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what it is doing in the twenty-two countries 
represented by delegates to this council will 
find his most important questions answered 
in this volume. The three volumes, of 
which this is the largest, reporting the 
three world councils held by Congregation- 
alists, make a valuable library not merely 
of denominational but of general interest. 
This volume is sent to American delegates 
by Sec. Asher Anderson, Congregational 
House, Boston, on receipt of thirty cents 
for expressage. It will be supplied to others, 
until the edition is exhausted, for $2 post- 
paid. 
& * 

Next Monday, March 22, at Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, Rev. Albert Parker Fitch 
will be inducted into the office of President 
of Andover Theological Seminary and Rey. 
Dr. Daniel Evans into the professorship of 
Systematic Theology. The public exercises 
will be held in the church at four P. M., with 
addresses by President Harris of Amherst, 
chairman of the board of trustees, Prof. 
J. W. Platner, Rev. H. G. Hale, president 
of the Alumni Association, and the candi- 
dates. After the services a dinner will be 
given to the alumni, to whom invitations 
have been sent all over the country; and 
acceptances have been received already from 
more than 150. This will no doubt be a 
notable event in the history of th Seminary. 


The Scribbling Scot 


“IT cannot forbear sometimes to scribble.’ 
—John Cotton. 


You'll not learn all your most accurate 
prohibition news from the official sources of 
the movement, nor the most interesting. On 
a recent New Jersey trip I fell in with an 
affable drummer whose travels take him 
largely in the South. His yearnings, occa- 
sionally expressed, for that which both 
cheers and inebriates, drew our conversa- 
tion to the big temperance sweep in the 
“land o’ cotton.” I pass on one of his 
stories. Prior to the time of ‘Prohibition 
Georgia,” it seems, one of his friends was 
established near Atlanta in a highly profit- 
able business which required three branch 
distilleries. A flood of sentiment, a rumble 
from the legislature, and the three branches 
ceased to bring forth. Saddened but undis- 
mayed, our brewer friend packed his kit and 
came to Tennessee. Scarcely had he set up 
the old business at the new stand when lo! 
the prohibition fashion-plates became popu- 
lar there, a determined legislature overruled 
a vetoing governor and again the disconsolate 
manufacturer moved on. ‘lo brew or not to 
brew, that is his question. As we used to 
say in our family, ‘A weel-bred dog gaes oot 
when he sees them preparin’ to kick him 


oot !” 
ee 
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At the same time I can’t help sympathiz- 
ing a wee bit with a man’s attempt to 
“make good’? in his chosen line. If it be 
a debatable service, the case is all the more 
Take the theatrical pro- 
fession, for instance. A young friend of 
mine, a recent Harvard graduate, is now 
associated with the executives of a large 
vaudeville management. Alert, clean, am- 
bitious, he is honestly determined to con- 
tribute an uplift to the work. I know 
another college man who has laid aside his 
law books to become an actor. These are 
fine young citizens entering a questionable 
atmosphere; will it be a case of the leaven 
working on the whole lump or of good apples 
in the bad barrel? The other night I heard 
Percy Mackaye, also a Harvard man and a 
dramatist of note, define the theater as a 
place nowadays “where the wise go for 
foolish entertainment and the foolish to re- 
main as they are!” Yet he was- pleading 
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for an endowed theater which should be in 
every community the center of civic uplift. 
Will these admirable projects be accom- 
plished without a sacrifice to the Minotaur? 
Or is there now a young Theseus to find the 
way? 
* * 
* 


I have just had the pleasure of meeting 
informally President-elect Lowell of Har- 
vard. If cordiality, sympathy and an entire 
lack of aloofness contribute to make a man 
beloved, Professor Lowell will surely be a 
popular president. Approachable, I think, 
is the best word to describe him; he will 
maintain the dignity of his position, but the 
student who goes to him will meet an atti- 
tude of warmest sincerity and friendliness. 
It would be hard for any one loyal to all 
Harvard traditions to make comparisons, 
but the several undergraduate classes en- 
rolled both under President Eliot and his 
successor will doubtless perceive one note- 
worthy difference in their temperaments. 
No man has been more esteemed and re- 
spected by his university than President 
Eliot, but even he would recognize that 
others have won more popularity. Without 
doubt his dignified reserve has been essential 
to the administration which he carries to a 
splendid climax. But I am equally per- 
suaded that Professor Lowell’s lovable qual- 
ity will work largely for the conservation ot 
his predecessor’s achievements as well as for 
Harvard’s widening appeal. It is further 
characteristic of the new head that he is 
eager to secure the varied university view- 
point, particularly of its undergraduates. 
And though his ways may prove to be not 
their ways, yet will they love him for his 
openmindedness. Ten college generations 
have counted it an honor to have studied 
in Harvard under President Eliot; though 
fewer may have the same privilege under 
President Lowell, I believe they will rise up 
with no uncertain voice to call him*blessed. 

* * 
* 


Most of you have observed—with awe or 
glee according to your mind—the flood 
anathema and arraignment that has been 
roaring around Speaker Cannon. Fer some 
time the minority party have been cheerfully 
piping, “The Campbells are comin’, hurrah! 
hurrah !’”’ as they saw the “insurgents” rally- 
ing. In view of the reputable sources, jour- 
nalistic and private, whence some of this 
criticism has come, I was a bit surprised the 
other night to hear the sympathetic view of 
that able and trustworthy congressman, 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts. Call- 
ing the Speaker a “most benevolent despot,” 
he declared that the rules of the House are 
responsible, and necessarily so, for any ap- 
parent autocracy. With thousands of bills 
before the legislature, some one must be 
thus empowered to use discrimination. The 
inference would be, however, that much of 
this denunciatory energy should be directed 
toward the rules rather than toward the 
poor Speaker under their control! Person- 
ally Mr. Cannon, said the congressman, lacks 
the qualities of a despot. But he must in- 
deed be an odd character who can earn and 
maintain two such contrasting nicknames as 
“Uncle Joe’ and “Autocrat of the House.” 
Mr. Call had much less mercy on his fellow- 
legislators; for he declares we have been 
“passing through an orgy of extravagance.” 
I should be much interested to hear Speaker 
Cannon’s opinion on that, in view of his own 
acknowledged control—and the power of “‘the 
rules,” his allies. 


of 


I care not how small my means be, so 
they sbe my means; I mean my own without 
any injury to others. What is truly gotten 
may be comfortably kept. What is other- 
wise may be possessed, but not enjoyed.— 
Thomas Fuller. 
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The Joy and Power of the Positive Life 


A Word of Cheer to Those Who are Pressing On 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, Birmingham, Eng. 


“here ate many professed Christians liv- 
ing in the negations of the Old Testament 
and not in the positive life of the New. And 
yet we have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear, but of power and of love 

sound mind, And all this for a 
allirmatiye life, Tt is the purpose 
of the Lord that we stand up to everything 
faivly, squarely, in the spirit of a holy, eon- 
secrated ambition whieh is eagerly covetous 
of epiritual conquest, The note of the Chris- 
finn life and true Christian 
satisfaction is found, not in holding, but in 
but in 
annexing a mile, not in railing in the mile, 
but in mapping out the world as the right- 
ful kingdom of the Lord, And so IT want to 
lend the thoughts of my readers to the posi- 
life, as the life of drear 
neeations, of vain Presrets, of moping, steril+ 


and of a 
positive, 


is aspiration, 


winning, not in defending an acre, 


tive opposed to 

iging penitence, of conseerated do-nothingism, 

and of unetuous eriticism and complaint, 
het us mark the exhilaration of the posi- 


tive Negations are nearly always depress- 
ing and repressive, “Don't bewail and 
moan,’ says Wmerson, “nerve us with 


Wxamples of this exhilarating 
miniatry found on side. A 
ehild whe is addvessed affirmatively thrives 
When 1 evulogive his vie- 
tories rather than censure his defeats, when 
LT make move of his virtues than his faults, 
is even so in 
lives in’ the 
negations atmosphere 
of suspicion, and he sulfocates the growing 
lives he was appointed to train, A head- 
master who lives in the sphere of the posi- 
tive ereates an atmosphere of hope, whieh 
Wwoos and entices the coveted triumph, Tt is 
the same in athleties, A great cricketer 
wrote a littl while ago: “Bowler, if you 
want to be ably backed up by your fielders, 
smile on their mistakes, condone with their 
blunders, and then they are certain to 
buck-up all the more for you.” “A moder 
ate bowler who keeps his fielders on good 
terms with himself is more likely to get 
wiekets than a first-rate bowler who puts 
every back up the moment things do 
not happen exactly as he might wish.” 


aflivrmatives,” 
ean be every 


under the speech, 


he leaps to noble doings, It 
achool A headmaster who 


aphere of erentes an 


one’s 


VUE MAKING OF TAN MACTLAREN 


But the exhilaration of the positive pre- 


A Minister’s Co-operation in 
Psychotherapy 


RY REY. OLIVER HUCKHEL, S&S. TT. D. BALTIMORE 


The unique possibilities of the new move- 
ment called psychotherapy in its) various 
_features are being appreciated at our great 
medical center in Baltimore, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, My, Phipps has just given 
more than a million dollars for a new de- 
partment and equipment to study mental 
diseases, and many of the leading professors, 
euch as Dr, William WH. Weleh, Dr, Lewellys 
FF, Barker, Dy, W. S. Thayer and Dr. Henry 
M. Hui, ave physicians of most hospitable 
spirit, Tt was the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of such physicians, especially Dr. 
Rarker and Dr, Hund, that led me to accept 
the invitation of the students to deliver at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School a course of 
lectures, now in progress, on Some Mental 
and Spiritual Factors in the Problems of 


vails in more serious matters than these. 
The merely negative address, the critical 
and the repressive, has blighted many a 


man’s life, When Ian Maclaren was in his 
first pastorate in Wdinburgh he was assist- 
ant to a man who chilled his young colleague 
with negative counsels, and with the cold 
and blighting atmosphere of constant criti- 
cism, The young fellow began to feel that 
the ministry was not his appointed sphere, 
und he almost decided to abandon it. Then 
there came a eall to the secluded ministry 
of Glenalmond, and here he passed out of 
negations into affirmatives. The atmosphere 
became genial and inviting, The young 
preacher still stumbled in his speech, and 
was often awkward in his delivery. But 
mark how an old Highlander spake to him 
after a more than usually difficult morning, 
“Tf you are a-getting fast for a word or a 
thought, just give out a psalm and we'll sing 
it, for we are all a-loving you and praying 
for you.’ And that atmosphere made John 
Watson a preacher. Yes, and there is the 
exhilarating ministry of the positive when 
a man applies it to himself. There is this 
much in Christian Science. A man should 
talk to himself in affirmatives. It should 
never be, “I cannot,’ but always “I can’! 
He should look before him and say: “That 
dificulty has got to go! That hill is going 
to be climbed! I am going to wring the 
neck of that temptation and throw its car- 
cass to the waste.’ That is the sort of 
speech that makes a man’s spirit buoyantly 
eager for stupendous tasks. 


A NEW DYNAMIC 


But the positive not only cheers, it di- 
rectly and immediately strengthens the soul. 
Positives are dynamics and they radiate 
power. Not to hate one’s neighbor is a 
negation; there is not much of anything in 
it, and it is not productive of spiritual 
vigor and influence. But to love one’s neigh- 
bor is positive. “It states life actively, 
gladly, kindly.” It braces to a fine achieve- 
ment. Not to injure other people is a mild 
and impotent negation, and leaves the life 
very soft and limp. But to be an eman- 
cipator, a benefactor, an active minister in 
the redemption of the world, is to prescribe 
a program which itself is full of moral tonic 
and invigoration. 


Health. It is a significant sign of the times 
that a minister should be invited to do this 
work, but it was accepted as an opportunity 
for talking over this vital matter with a 
choice section of a coming generation of 
physicians, and feeling the pulse of the 
future. As the genial physician Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes loved to talk theology with 
young theologues, so a modern minister may 
find prophecy and potency in talking vital 
medicine with the coming neurologists of 
this wonderful unfolding century. 

Nine years ago in a published pamphlet of 
lectures before the University of Maryland, 
and some time earlier than the Emmanuel 
movement was conceived, I contended that 
“the basis that is really vital in Christian 


Science doctrine and also much that 
is really effective in Christian Science 
practice, without its extravagancies and 


inconsistencies, we have been preaching 
and practicing in this church of ours for 
years, and the same might be said of many 
another church in this city. This is what 


But, in the third place, the positive is 
the only true defensive. There is no defense 
against the devil in merely sitting still; it is 
only in positive movement that security will 
be found. Duty is a splendid antiseptic. 
“Tf ye drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt you.’ If we want to be defended 
against a vice, we must practice a virtue. 
“Put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and ye will 
make no provision for the lust of the flesh. 


And, finally, let us mark the conquering 
power of the positive life. First, in facing 
apparent loss. The man with the strong 
affirmative in his soul approaches the frown- 
ing circumstance and steals its imprisoned 
treasure. He takes the disappointment that 
bears down upon him and converts it into 
gold. He faces his sorrow and despoils it of 
“the treasures of darkness.”’ He goes boldly 
up to death and robs it of its victory. 

And then, again, mark its triumphant 
march in facing moral difficulty. The posi- 
tive man does not fear the temptation which 
crouches in its way. He strides up to it, 
slays it, and discovers that “out of the 
strong comes forth sweetness.” Or even if 
he should stumble, if he be taken off his 
guard, and the battle seems to turn to de- 
feat, he will not stop fighting. ‘Stand upon 
thy feet!’ “To it, man!’ And the man 
who seems to be going under is upon his 
feet again, with his sword in his hand, doing 
valorous work for his glorious God. 

And note again how the man of the posi- 
tive life conquers in facing possible gain. 
He contemplates the supernal heights of 
moral purity and loveliness, and determines 
that he will stand upon their topmost peaks. 
By the very fervor of his ambition his soul 
becomes incandescent and is purified. He 
counts all things but loss that he may pos- 
sess “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” In 
seeming loss he is making constant gain, and 
he will at length sit down with the Lord in 
heavenly places, robed in spiritual sover- 
eignty and glory. 

Such is the positive life—exhilarating, 
invigorating, protective and triumphant. 
Therefore do not let us crouch in the nega- 
tion of fear. ‘Fear not, little flock, it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” “Stand, therefore; and having 
done all, stand.” i 


we mean. We have been preaching cheerful- 
ness, optimism, don’t worry, calmness. We 
have been preaching faith in God and the 
healing power of God’s love in the whole 
life. We have been preaching the supremacy 
of the spirit, that nothing is eternal but the 
soul and God. We have been constantly 


_trying to make our church an assembly of 


hopeful, healthy minds and by that means 
to re-enforce every physician’s work and to 
give to every heart the uplifting realization 
of the very presence of God. 

“As a matter of fact, our church, to use a 
further concrete illustration, although the 
same statement might truly be made of many 
another church in this city, is a greater 
curative agency than any Christian Science 
church in Baltimore or Boston. We have 
seven or more excellent physicians as mem- 
bers of our congregation. The pastor aims 
to co-operate with every one of these in 
healing processes. The pastor’s prayers and 
preaching and visiting are all in the line of 
the awakening of faith and the promoting 
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of cheerfulness and the emphasizing of the 
good promises and good purposes of God. 
The pastor and these seven physicians have 
not taken written testimonials during the 
past year, nor have they, talked about them, 
and yet there are hundreds of cases of cures, 
positive cures, wrought this past year by 
the pastor and physicians of this church. 
We have used good nursing, some medicine 
when necessary, and a strong infusion of 
reasonableness and Christian faith. 

“We have not despised medicine, wisely 
given to assist nature, for we have obtained 
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through medicine a far larger percentage of 
cures than the Christian Scientists without 
medicine, We can reach more cases. As a 
matter of fact, the Christian Scientists have 
nothing but what we have and can use, and 
besides faith and hope and will power, which 
we instill, we also use the best skill and 
experience of trained physicians. Indeed, as 
another matter of plain fact, so far the very 
best institution of veal Christian Science, of 
genuine healing power, in this city, is the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital—a noble outcome 
of both true Christianity and true science.” 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 


theological thinking. 
largest number of readers are had in mind. 
gregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


Is Higher Criticism a Help 
to Faith 


369, One afternoon I heard a lecture by 
an advanced Iigher Critic. He took unqual- 
ifiedly the position that Abraham never ew- 
isted. That evening at family prayers the 
reading happened to be about Abraham, and 
as I knelt down with my little family I 
opened my mouth to thank God for the faith 
of Abraham and to pray that I and the 
children he had given me might have similar 
faith, and the thought flashed into my mind, 
“There never was such a person as Abra- 
ham, and the faith of Abraham is nothing 
but a fiction,” and my mouth was closed. 
I have borne this burden ever since. 'T'he 
Higher Criticism has just about ruined the 
Bible for me. I hate the Higher Criticism, 
and yet I read it and study it. How can a 
true religion be based wpon an wntrue his- 
tory? How can a sound faith be based upon 
a revelation which never took place? How 
can I hope to be delivered when it is not 
true that God has delivered?—n. kB. XK. 
( Florida.) 


One cannot help having a warm sympathy 
with the difficulty which the questioner ex- 
presses. It is certainly not an unnatural 
difficulty in the present time of transition. 
But I think it is not impossible to find real 
relief for these difficulties, pressing as they 
may seem. 

1. All of us who believe in such a God 
as Christ revealed must wish to know just 
how he has really proceeded in the educa- 
tion of the race, instead of wishing to con- 
tinue to believe how we think he must have 
proceeded. We must believe that the actual 
facts are in the end best for us; we want 
the truth. It may cost us some painful 
wrenches in adjusting our views, but our 
very faith in God must make us sure that 
to know his actual course with men will 
help us more than any possible inaccurate 
representation of it could. 


2. Now as to the historicity of various 


Old Testament narratives, it is of course to 
be said, in the first place, that investigations 
are not at an end, and that as to various 
points scholars are not at all agreed. Where 
this is the case, we all simply have to face 
for the present this fact of an unsettled 
condition. Such narratives, at least in the 
meantime, we cannot build on religiously as 
undoubted fact, as many did before; and it 
is to be frankly recognized that there is 
always in itself a certain loss in withdraw- 
ing from our faith the reality of any great 
character like Abraham. But, even if it 
be regarded as settled that we cannot admit 
the historicity of the account of Abraham, 
is there no great compensation? At least 


In the necessary choice among the questions submitted, the interests of the 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care’ of The Con» 


the faith of Israel is here expressed. The 
narrative is an expression of the faith and 
ideals of later Israel, and this is the fact 
to be recognized and built upon. In Pro- 
fessor Kent’s words (“Beginnings of Hebrew 
History,” p. 74): “Abraham is more than an 
historical figure, he is the émbodiment of 
those exalted ideals which made the Israel- 
ites what they were. In men like Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah and Judas Maccabeus, the Abra- 
ham of the Old Testament traditions cer- 
tainly lived. The great and permanent 
value of these stories is, therefore, mani- 
festly found in the vital religious truth 
which they illustrate, and in the noble types 
of character which they present. The stu- 
dent of Israel’s past also finds embodied in 
them many historical facts.” 

3. Doubtless some narratives have been 
interpreted as strictly historical that were 
not intended by their writers so to be taken, 
and we need not feel disturbed that we have 
discovered that fact. This seems to be the 
case with the story of Daniel. In Dr. 
Gladden’s language (“Seven Puzzling Bible 
Books,” p. 197), “‘A very noble and im- 
portant religious fiction’ this book of Daniel 
undoubtedly is—the noblest and the most 
important religious fiction in the whole 
Bible.” It was “not intended to teach us 
history; the character of Daniel, as it is 
exhibited in this narrative, his heroic fidel- 
ity to duty, his sublime courage, his faith 
in God, sets before us the kind of man that 
we all ought to be; and to these Jews, 
themselves walking among ravening lions, 
and passing through furnaces of persecution, 
this sublime teaching was exactly what they 
needed. I suppose that they perfectly under- 
stood the meaning of the book when it was 
placed in their hands.” So conceived, it 
seems to me that it would be as possible to 
use the characters of Abraham and Daniel 
for one’s own instruction, and in prayer, as 
to use, say, the character of the Good Samar- 
itan in Christ’s parable. We cannot use 
them in the same way as before, but we can 
make a real and honest use of them. 

4. Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
those portions of the Old Testament history 
which are seriously called in question are 
not the most important parts. It may be 
said, indeed, that historical and literary erit- 
icism has made much more real and vital to 
us the Old Testament prophets; and we may 
use these in our religious faith, and build on 
them, with. greater assurance than ever. 
Probably in the end our faith in the present- 
day reality of God and of our relation to 
him will be even stronger because of these 
higher critical investigations; for it will be 
more clear that his dealings with his ancient 
people were like his dealings with us, and 
their faith will inspire ours. 
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It is true that from the point of view of 
the higher critical study of the Bible we 
cannot refer to the deliverance of Daniel as 
a historical fact, nor to the certain historic- 
ity of all the acts of Abraham; but never- 
theless, the religious history of Israel is 
more than ever an open book, and a man 
who believes in God at all will find it hard 
not to believe in the manifest providence of 
God in the history of that people. Deliver- 
ance and guidance there have been, if not 
so dramatically exhibited as in the Daniel 
story; and a real revelation of God made in 
the history and literature of Israel to be 
unhesitatingly built upon. 

5. But we are never to forget that in our 
faith in a progressive revelation of God in 
the course of history, we who are Christians 
believe that we have the culminating stage 
in the revelation of God in Christ; and ve 
build our faith primarily upon him; and 
are free to test all the other stages of the 
revelation and all its records by him. Surely 
if we can build on Christ, we need not feel 
ourselves greatly impoverished if the his- 
torical reality of the story either of Daniel 
or of Abraham is called in question. 


President King in Cambridge 


Grateful testimony comes to us from inner 
administrative circles at Harvard University 
concerning the worth and influence of Presi- 
dent King’s recent fortnight’s service there 
as university preacher. It was the first time 
that he has visited the University in this 
capacity, and his Sunday sermons in Apple- 
ton Chapel and his conduct of daily services 
there appealed strongly to the students who 
admire the note of reality that is so marked 
in all Dr. King’s public work. His lectures 
on the thies of Jesus were followed appre- 
ciatively by a number of students and 
local ministers particularly interested in the 
theme, The course was a compact and care- 
fully articulated summary of the entire 
ethical teaching of Jesus, and will in due 
time be published in book form. 

Now that President King has returned to 
Harvard University to receive such conspic- 
uous honor and render such important sery- 
ice, it is in order to pass along an interest- 
ing incident concerning the period when he 
first came there, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, as a comparatively unknown stu- 
dent. He had been granted a year of ab- 
sence from Oberlin, which he chose to de- 
vote largely to the study of ethics and phi- 
losophy. At the close of the year Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, one of whose courses 
the young student had taken, felt that the 
character of his work deserved an absolutely 
perfect mark; but as it was rather unusual 
to bestow one, Professor Peabody went to 
Prof. George H. Palmer and asked him 
what he was going to give young King. 
Professor Palmer responded that he should 
give him a perfect mark, at which Professor 
Peabody felt entirely free to carry out the 
dictates of his own judgment. He told this 
little story at the delightful dinner of the 
Oberlin Alumni in Boston the other day, at 
which he and Dr. King were the guests of 
honor. 

Gen. William Jackson Palmer, who died 
in Colorado Springs, March 15, served with 
distinction in the Civil War, rising from 
captain to brigadier-general. Before and 
after that public service he was engaged in 
railroad work, beginning in the ranks and 
becoming president in succession of three 
railroad companies. He was one of the 
founders of Colorado Springs and gave 
largely to the public in the parks and reser- 
vations of the neighborhood. He was also 
a large benefactor of Colorado College, to 
which he has left $500,000 as a bequest. 
General Palmer was a pioneer in railroad 
construction in Colorado and Mexico and a 
fine type of the public-spirited citizen. 


Influences a Wide Area 


Springfield Chapman Campaign Fraittul 
Fatimate from an Observer 


The Chapman Alexander campaign, while 
averming to aceomplish euch marvels as 
yeported last month, has made a 

impression on the elty and its 
auburbea, Tlundvede have begun the Chris. 
tian life; better ett, hundreds of ehureh 
Mmombera have been awakened to the privilege 
of working for the ehureh, so that the came 
paign was only begun when the evangelists 
loft the elty, Mareh 10, Th one respect the 
effort tailed of highest possible achievement, 
Springfield's lnygest available auditorium 
sonte lege than 2000 people, Often in’ the 
past fortnight at least 8,000 have elamored 
for adimisaion to one building, and a great 
wullitide stayed at home rather than stand 
for hours in all sorta of weather, ehietly bad, 
and then fail of entvanee, Tad there been 
a hall to aecommodate 6,000 people, and the 
almultaneous meetings been merged in a 
eoriog of mage meetings under Dr, Chapman 
and Ma Alexander, it is altogether likely 
that more people would have been reached 
and vA greater work accomplished, 

Hut aside trom what “might have been,” 
the veentt ta the elty ts counted at least 
equal to that of the Moody meetings of 
thirty veare ago, and possibly as the groatest 
awakening in the history of the city, There 
he expense of $5,000 


hot 
Thoaton 
profound 


ape erities, of eoULse, 


plus the offerings to the evangelists is ree 
marked upon, ignoring the fact that more 
than one of our local churehes has an an 


nual budeet of 86,000 above the pastor's sal- 


ary, and no one has heard of such invest 
went bringing iy lave numbers of conver: 
BRIONS Rat tn the ehurehes the eampaign 
Mane Ws a oat suceess, Lb has lifted the 


ehurehes to a higher level from which they 
Will not easily ov quickly slip, for we believe 
what Mb Alexander has drilled inte us that 
“He wilh hold you fast’ The pastors have 
been ineplved to better service, Prayer 
meetings show the intluence of the revival. 
Dovision day in the Sunday sehool will pro- 
duce a deepentiig of the impression, Tn one 
class of sixty young men, the twenty-four 
who had took a stand, 
Mareh 7 

Mwo features were announced as new de 
young people’s meeting and 
Mothers’ Day Mhe fiyst was an afternoon 
theater serviown, and at its 
young people came forward to 
determination to live a Ohristian life. Tt 
was 8 theilling procession, Qn Mothers’ 
Day lundveds of men wore a white carna- 
tion in honor of thely mother, and wrote her 
& letter or did her some special Kindness if 
living, At the afternoon service a storm 
vould not prevent the filling of Birst Chureh 
with aged people and with mothers of all 
ages, for whose transportation a long line 
of carriages and automobiles had been vol- 
untarily furnished, Tn his noonday talks to 
business men, and in all his work, Dr. Chap- 
man proved his power and poise, and the 
fyapression of his freedom from sensational- 
ism steadily strengthened to the end. As at 
Roston and elsewhere, many pastors and 
workers from other places flocked to the city 
to wet ih personal touch with the movement, 
and now being scattered abroad, apostolic 
history will repeat fteelf fn the Connecticut 
Valley, 


Longmeadow, Mass. HL. B, 


not been Christians 


WAPTUPOS, 8 


close seores of 


show their 


PROM ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


The preaching of Dr, Chapman was sane, 
simple, convineing, His appeal was directed 
not simply to the emotions but to the reason 
and the judgement, ‘There was no lack of 
emotion, Strong men were moved to tears 
for Cheip sina, but never did anything border 
The audiences were extraor- 
and responsive, but 


won hysteria, 
dinarily sympathetic 
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never, even in individual cases, beyond per- 
feet self-control, Dr Chapman showed 
consummate leadership, displaying not only 
the powers of a great preacher of righteous- 
Hoss, but rare taet and diseretion in the 
handling of men, The ethiaal note was 
sounded throughout his preaching, He ealled 
inen to an immediate decision for Jesus, but 
he constantly emphasived the facet that con- 
version implies serviee, that it carries with 
it the obligation to good citizenship and par- 
(icipation in the great tasks of a redeemed 
social order here upon earth, 

Ile was uncompromising in his orthodoxy, 
but he never stated what he conceived to be 
the truth in a belligerent and offensive way. 
It was this sweet and reasonable temper 
which broke down whatever opposition may 
have existed, Men who were outspoken in 
iheiy hostility before the meetings began 
were won to cordial approval as the days 
wont by. The special features of the cam- 
paign were successfully carried out. Ata 
business men’s banquet 850 of the leading 
business and professional men of the city set 
the seal of approval upon the work. As in 
Boston, the full, picturesque and sympathetic 
reports of the press did much to make the 
coumpaign a sueeess, Hor onee, even the in- 
nuguration of a President was subordinate 
to the chronicle of the rising tide of religious 
enthusiasm and faith, Tt was a splendid 
objeet lesson to the community, and the 
newspapers deserve credit. 

As to results, Over a thousand cards 
were signed, which indicates large accessions 
to the churches, There were notable cases 
of the conversion of men long in the thrall- 
dom of evil, The general opinion of the 
pastors is, however, that the most important 
results will come in the future from = the 
thorough awakening of the people in the 
ehurehes, Hundreds have pledged themselves 
to definite service. The Thursday night 
prayer meetings, the first to be held after the 
meetings, were literally crowded, pastors 
yoporting twice and three times the usual 
attendance. Ministers have been given new 
courage for the work, ehurehes have been 
revived, This is certainly very much worth 
While. We rejoice and thank God for the 
marvelous work of graee whieh he has man- 
ifested before our eyes. 


Springfield, Mass.  Newron M. Har. 


Personalia 


lt is veported that when President Taft 
took the oath of office at his inauguration, 
on the Bible, his lips touched 1 Kings 8: 9. 
We could hardly have chosen a better pas- 
sage than this prayer of a king at the thresh- 
old of his reign: 

“Give therefore thy servant an under 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad; for who 
is able to judge this thy so great people?” 


Rey. T. Rhondda Williams who has been 
twenty-one years the pastor of the Green- 
field Congregational Chureh of Bradford, 
Wug.. has accepted a call to Union Church, 
Brighton, of whieh Rey. R. J, Campbell, 
now of City Temple, was pastor, Mr, Wil- 
liams is an advanced “New Theologian” and 
friend of Mr, Campbell, an eloquent preacher, 
greatly beloved by his people, who have tried 
earmestly to dissuade him from leaving them 
for the new field. 


Helper’s “Impending Crisis,” in the period 


just before the Civil War began in 1861, 
Was more popular in the North than “Uncle 


Tom's Cabin,” and as unpopular in the 
South, Tt attacked Negro slavery from a 


dierent point of view from Mrs. Stowe’s 
great book, but it was not less effective as a 
political campaign document. Hon. John 
Sherman recommended it, and his act cost 
him the speakership of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The author, Hinton R. Helper, 
had not been heard of for several years till 
he committed suicide in his eightieth year, - 
Mareh 9, 


Porter Chureh, Brockton, Mass., will 
greatly miss its deacon and member of fifty- 
four years’ standing, Mr. Augustus Turner 
Jones, who died suddenly of heart disease, 
March 8 After graduating from Yale in 
1858 he taught for a time, but journalism 
attracted him and in 1863 he became editor 
and proprietor of a weekly paper. Mr. 
Jones was influential in matters relating to 
schools and public improvements in Brock- 
ton as well as in business and religious life. 


Several years ago a Congregational church 
of colored members in Boston had a Negro 
pastor who used to announce himself in 
printed notices as “The Negro Beecher,’ 
thus rivaling the shade of the illustrious 
Brooklyn minister, We are pleased to note 
that in leaving Boston he went up higher. 
The catalogue of the Medico-Chirurgical and~ 
Theological College of Christ’s Institution 
bears on its first page the name of its editor, 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Stanford, A.M., D.D., 
LL. D., Ph. D., Vice-President. 


Two members of the family of Jay Gould, 
the railroad manipulator and builder, are 
much before the public, with curious differ- 
ences in their circle of fame. Jay Gould, 
the grandson, is well known to lovers of 
sport as a tennis player. Helen Gould, the 
daughter, is known and loved as a helper of 
men, as she has once more proved by her 
welcome home to some three thousand sailors 
of the war fleet whom she entertained at a 
reception in the Brooklyn Y. M, ©. A. which 
she endowed. And the fame of philanthropy 
of Miss Gould’s wholesome and unaffected 
sort is much wider than her nephew's repu- 
tation in sport. 


Fall River has again profited by the gener- 
osity of its philanthropic and loyal family 
of Bordens. In memory of their parents, 
Col. Thomas J. and his wife, the Misses 
Anna H, and Carrie L. have given $85,000 
to local institutions. To Central Congrega- 
tional Church is presented $15,000, in mem- 
ory of both parents, to the Women’s Union 
$10,000 in memory of the mother and to the 
Y. M. C, A. $10,000 in memory of Colonel 
Borden. The fund given to Dr. Swift's © 
church is to be invested and the income de- 
voted in parts of one-third to the American 
Board and two-thirds to the Home Mission- 
ary Society, with the proviso that the 
deacons may at any time use a part of the 
fund to increase, as they deem fit, the effi- 
cieney of Central Church. This gift to mis- 
sionary enterprise is a splendid recognition 
of the services rendered by this branch of the 
Borden family to the American Board in its 
two generations of corporate members. 


Of. the three appointed members of the 
commission to study the situation and pros- 
pects of Liberia, Booker Washington appro- 
priately represents the African-Americans. 
Robert C, Ogden is well known for his inter- 
est in the Negro and the means of his educa- 
tion and uplifting in the South. He is a 
large retail merchant’ in New York, the 
partner of John Wanamaker. Jacob H- 
Hollander, the third member, is a specialist 
in economics and professor in Johns Hopkins 
University. He was President MeKinley’s 
special commissioner to San Domingo for 
the rehabilitation of its finances and after- 
wards went to Porto Rico to organize the 
island revenue department. The case of 
Liberia is difficult in many ways—not least 
in the general unwillingness of our people 
to assume responsibility for its future. If 
these three men consent to serve, the com- 
mission will have authority derived from 
high, unselfish character and conspicuous 
ability summoned officially to serve their 
country in this way. . 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Penitent 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON BIANCHI 
Amherst, Mass. 


‘Withheld by one old sin resinned that day, 

‘Conscience at night forbade his lips to pray, 

Ashamed that he his earth-stained voice should 
taise 

In pardon’s utgence or in guilty praise. 


Alf through the night the grieved in sad unrest, 
For sake of those his silence left unblessed— 
‘Those who in sin or death, alone might stray, 
Bereft his customed prayers for such as they. 


When in the darks of dawn the first bird 
lhymned 
Its waking joy with ‘hopeful note undimmed, 
That prayerless night had blessed him ’neath 
its ban 
And on his knees he fell, a better man. 


Then mid the choiring that louder rang 
‘One humble human prayer to Heaven sprang— 
“Teach us before we bless we must obey! 
Save us from sin that makes us fear to pray!” 


‘The Courage of Mother’s Convictions 


To hold steadily to one’s own convictions 
as to what is best for a child, in the face of 
‘the criticism of other members of the house- 
hold, requires considerable courage on the 
part of the mother. Grandmothers, aunts, 
older brothers and sisters, and visitors as 
*well, often express their opinions with the 
freedom to which they feel their affection 
entitles them, or perhaps create an atmos- 
phere of silent disapproval which is almost 
-as hard to bear. Especially is this the case 
when the line of action resolved on, out of 
‘deference to infirmities of body or spirit, 
may seem over-indulgent. For the child’s 
credit, as well as her own, the mother is 
-often tempted to stiffen up her discipline at 
times when observation is specially concen- 
‘trated upon it. But the perplexity into 
which the child will be thrown by these ap- 
parent caprices, and the loss of confidence 
which will result, far outweigh any possible 
gain, The more there are to please, the more 
certain should the sensitive little creature 
‘be that he knows, at least, how to please one. 


‘Crooked Glass 


Looking through a hotel window one day 
we counted three hunchbacks, one after the 
other; on the opposite side of the street be- 
fore we discovered that the window-glass 
had a queer, blurred streak in it that made 
-everything crooked. ‘“Wyverybody’s crooked 
when you see crooked!’ observed a small 
‘nephew when it was remarked upon in his 
‘hearing. After that we took pains to look 
above or below the blur, and it was astonish- 
ing how many handsome, straight people 
passed along in the course of an hour. 
trivial incident suggested a train of thought. 
‘We are all compelled to look at one another 
as through a glass darkly, but there is no 
‘need of having the glass “crooked.” We can 
look above or below the blur and let our 
‘companions have the benefit of all their nat- 
ural straightness. If this seems fanciful or 
figurative, there are simple, practical experi- 
ments that will make the fact plain enough. 
When Mary or Johnny come in from school 
with a sputtering, indignant story about 
“the teacher,” how are you going to look at 
the reported action? Through their blurred, 
one-sided opinion? That is crooked. glass 
—have a care! Wait; investigate; do a 
little quiet thinking over the circumstances. 


The - 


When a neighbor comes in with a “They- 
say” story, how are you going to listen and 
judge of the whispered iniquity? Through 
the crooked glass of careless or malicious 
gossip? Then you will find deformity and 
unsightliness, perhaps through entirely un- 
fair representation. When the pastor on 
his rounds omits your street for months 
together, do you gaze resentfully at him 
through the crooked glass of over-sensitive- 
ness? He and his doings can never appear 
quite straight through that medium. Do 
you sometimes arise to behold the whole 
world awry—eyverything and everybody but 
yourself twisted and distorted? Depend 
upon it, there is crooked glass somewhere, 
in mental mood or physical condition. 


Old People’s Expenses 


BY ELLEN CONWAY 


“Old people don’t need to spend much,” 
said the Up-to-date Girl, easily. The in- 
come of an elderly relative was the subject 
of anxious discussion in the family circle, 
and the Up-to-date Girl gave her cheerful 
opinion that it was amply sufficient, though 
the same sum, in her own hands, had been 
quite inadequate, and had been supple- 
mented by frequent dips into a generous 
paternal purse. But the judgment of the 
others—kind-hearted people, all of them-— 
seemed to concur with hers. 

Probably the average judgment would 
concur with it. In the average household 
the question does not come up much for 
theoretical discussion. It settles itself, al- 
most automatically, by the stern necessi- 
ties of the case. Where the family income 
is meager, the members who are past the 
earning age must add the very least possi- 
ble to the outgo, and, as a matter of fact, 
they usually try to do so. 

But where the living of the household 
can be on a more lavish scale, the opinion 
that is held as to the proper expenditure 
for those who have retired from active work 
becomes of real importance. Even in those 
most fortunate cases, where Grandmother 
and Aunt have an unquestioned income of 
their own, their pleasure in spending it is 
sensibly affected by the temper of their 
juniors. Where the income is made up for 
them by the contributions of sons and 
daughters, nephews and nieces, it is more 
important still that the view taken should 
be a broad and generous one. In the mat- 
ter of bequests, too, one is often amazed at 
the scanty provision made for elderly de- 
pendents by rich donors. 

Is it true, then, among families in com- 
fortable circumstances, that ‘old people 
don’t need to spend much?” 

To begin with clothing—to 
date Girl the most important if 
heaviest item of expense. Can her grand- 
mother, with thin hair, faded complexion 
and clumsy figure, be attractive for nearly 
half the year in homemade cotton frocks? 


the Up-to- 
not the 


Can she even keep warm in them? Does 
she not need more expensive materials, 
more accessories, the services of a more 


skillful milliner and dressmaker if she is to 
be equally presentable? Does not the Up- 
to-date Girl herself really recognize the 
fact in the admiration she bestows on the 
stately president of her own Alumnm Asso- 
ciation—a woman of no more natural 
charms than Grandmamma—to whose coif- 
fure and toilettes she vouchsafes that high- 
est tribute, “stunning’’? 

For board and lodging, if Grandmother 
must live alone, does she not require more 
nourishing food, more sunshine, better heat- 


ing, a more comfortable bed and chair and 
easier flights of stairs than a younger 
woman? As to location, with her fewer 
friends and distractions should she content 
herself in a room with a less cheerful out- 
look? Or should she, having spent her 
brightest, fullest years near the city, be ex- 
pected, for economy’s sake, to confront the 
loneliness of age in some unfamiliar coun- 
try village? 

In the matter of dentists’ and doctors’ 
bills, expenses for medicine, treatments and 
the like, no one can doubt that the Girl has 
the advantage of Grandmamma, an advan- 
tage which more than offsets all that she 
loses in car fares and umbrellas by the 
wear and tear of a more active life. 

If you can really pin the Girl down to 
the facts, she will admit that it is in the 
luxuries rather than the necessities of life 
that she feels she needs more money to spend 
than Grandmamma. The eager zest for 
pleasure belong to youth, surely, rather 
than to age? Distraction, excitement— 
Grandmamma certainly has not the same 
claim to those? 

Grandmamma. herself would be the first 
to admit that she had not. But it is not 
distraction and excitement only that call 
for the open purse. Grandmamma has no 
yearning to see the Harvard-and-Yale game, 
to be sure. But she has her charities that 
once she gave liberally to—it hurts her to 
cut them off. For years she dispensed a 
generous hospitality; must she be happy, 
now, without means to send even a Christ- 
mas card to the old friends? The control 
of money is a pleasure in itself, as many 
a gay girl has discovered whose husband’s 
income allows less for her personal expenses 
than she had been earning, but who finds 
ample compensation in spending for her 
house and children. Is Grandmamma, who 
never felt herself more judicious and capa- 
ble than now, to forego all that with no 
sense of deprivation? 

Or perhaps it is Aunt that we are think- 
ing of especially. For more than forty 
years Aunt filled one place after another of 
responsibility and importance. Now that 
the competition of younger talents has 
pushed her aside, with her ambition and 
energy only a trifle weakened since last 
year, does she need nothing to fill the gap? 
Authority, influence, position—these have 
been the satisfactions of middle age, as gen- 
uine and appropriate as pleasure and ro- 
mance to youth. If concerts and lecture- 
courses can compensate at all for the loss of 
them, would any one begrudge Aunt the 
wherewithal for the tickets? 

In the last analysis, does not this care- 
less opinion that “old people don’t need to 
spend much” resolve itself into the feeling 
that old people should cease to have the 
ordinary human aspirations, should not care 
to be attractive or admired or influential, 
should pass, at whatever instant suited the 
convenience of the succeeding generation, 
from the active to the passive virtues, from 
the world to the cloister? With the coarser- 
grained. and more sordid, this feeling finds 
expression in positive penuriousness if 
Grandmother is dependent, in churlish at- 
tempts to curtail her expenditures if she 
has resources of her own; with the better- 
bred, it is only through the heart that the 
regret flits for money that might have been 
saved to enrich grandchildren. But in 
whatever form or manifestation, it is a 
selfish, shameful feeling. 

The natural, inevitable trials of age need 
every alleviation that human sympathy can 
give. If our grandmothers and aunts are 
to be perfected in sainthood, it is not for us 
to be the instruments of their discipline. 
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The Lost Top 


I lost my top—oh, what a pity !— 
But now its fate I know. 
I’m sure ‘twas swallowed by my kitty, 
*Cause when I listen so, 
And put my ear down close to her, 
I hear it humming— 
“Whir—twhir—whir-r!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


Why James Wasn’t Whipped 


BY LUCIE D. WELCH 


James and Nancy were walking up to 
town together, carrying a basket of eggs 
very carefully between them. It was a hot 
day, and both children were barefoot. James 
had a stone bruise on his heel so he limped 
a little. 

A chaise drawn by a steady old white 
horse came in sight. Instantly the children 
set the basket on the grass, then took their 
places beside the road in demure, observant 
attitudes, for the occupant of the chaise was 
the new minister, Parson Goodhue. Sixty 
years ago it was customary to show great 
respect to the minister; children especially 
were expected to maintain a quiet and hum- 
ble demeanor in his presence. 

Parson Goodhue stopped his horse oppo- 
site the children. He was young, and new 
te the dignities of his position. A twinkle 
came in his eyes as Nancy bobbed up and 
down in her desire to make a proper num- 
ber of curtseys, while James stood rigidly 
beside her with his hat clasped to his breast. 

“Let me see. You are Deacon Stowe’'s 
grandchildren, are you not?’ he asked. 

“No, sir. Yes, sir,” stammered Nancy. 

“T am, she ain't.” responded James. “She 
lives to our house, though.” 

“Tell your mother and grandmother that 
I shall be in your neighborhood tomorrow 
afternoon and may drop in for a brief call.” 

The minister clucked to his horse, then 
stepped again. “By the way, I shall be very 
glad to hear you children say your cate- 
chism. Doubtless you have learned many 
pages.” 

Then he drove on leaving James as stiff 
as a ramrod and Nancy bobbing up and 
down until she felt dizzy. 

“It'll be your mother’s turn to have him 
to tea,” she said, after théy had readjusted 
the basket. “I suppose you'll have fruit 
cake, don’t you?” 

“JT don’t know, and I don’t care,” burst 
out James. “Sometimes I just about as you 
might say hate ministers, so there!” 

Nancy nearly let go her side of the basket 
handle. 

“Why, James, 
wicked boy!” 

“They're always making you recite the 
eatechism and I don’t know more’n four 
pages anyway, and you and Josiah can say 
whole yards of it, and my father’ll give me 
a whipping, and I wish the old minister 
would stay at home.” 

Nancy fully expected the earth would open 
and swallow up the foolhardy James. When 
nothing of the sort occurred she plucked up 
courage to reply: 

“Let’s see how much you do know. I can 
say the questions and answers, too. I'll ask 
the questions and you answer as many as 
you can.” 

James recited glibly enough for a while. 
As the answers grew longer he stumbled and 
soon gave up entirely. 

“That’s all I know,” he said sadly. “My 
mother and father’ll be awful ashamed, and 
my grandfather’ll make them whip me, 
sure.” 


James! You wicked, 
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For the Children 


“What have you get to do this afternoon?’ 
asked Nancy. 

“Weed the turnip bed. I should think 
Brother. Josiah might do it as long as I 
came up in town, but my father said I’d 
get to.” 

“Tl tell you what Ill do,’ exclaimed 
Nancy, eagerly. “I'll ask your grandmother 
to let me take my stint out of doors and I’ll 
sit under the apple tree out by the turnip 
bed and teach your catechism to you.” 

“You're awful good,” said James, grate- 
fully. “I'll put a piece of fruit cake in the 
front of my spencer at supper time and give 
it to you when I go for the cows. I guess 
I can get two pieces as long as the minister 
is there.” 

That afternoon James was busily weeding 
the turnips when Nancy appeared and set- 
tled herself in the shade. She had her stint, 
which was a pillow case to sew up over and 
over in neat, even little stiches, and her New 
England Primer, which was, as the first 
page announced, “an easy and pleasant 
guide to the art of reading.” 

“Now let’s begin,” she called in business- 
like tones. 

Faithfully did little Nancy labor, stum- 
bling sometimes over the long words, and 
hard did James try to learn. The sun was 
hot, and weeding a turnip bed is back-break- 
ing work even for short people. After an 
hour of conscientious effort on Nancy’s part 
and perspiring endeawor on James’s, the 
climax was reached. The question was long 
and involved: the answer was longer and 
more involved. James balked. As he had 
reached the end of a row he stood up. His 
red face was grimy and wet with perspira- 
tion, but it wore a look of grim resolve. 

“Nancy,” he said, ‘‘you’re awful kind to 
try se hard, but I ain't a-goin® to Jearn any 
more.” 

Nancy's face was flushed and hot, too. 

“You don’t know near as much as I do,” 
she said in a troubled voice. “Don’t you 
think you can learn just a little more?” 

“No. and I shan't try,” replied James, 
stubbornly. 

“You'll get whipped.” 

“TI don’t care, my father and mother don’t 
whip me very hard. It'll soon be over.” 

“You always make an awful fuss and 
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dance around and cry,” said Nancy, thought- 
fully. 

For a moment James seemed confused, 
but he soon gathered his forces. 

“Course I have to make believe it hurts 
or they would whip harder,” he said con- 
clusively. ; 

“Did you finish the turnips yesterday?” 
asked James’s father the mext day at 
dinner. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied James. 

“You can start on the onions this after- 
noon. When your mother blows the horn 
you must come in and change your clothes, 
before Parson Goodhue comes. Josiah and 
I are going down to the South field and 
we'll come up at the same time.” 

“T don’t want to change my clothes,” 
said James. ‘Shall I have to wear my 
shoes and stockings?” 

“Of course you will,’ replied his mother. 
“You don’t want the minister ‘to think 
you’re a heathen child, do you? You must 
put on your best clothes and your collar. 
You can wear your new shoes that Mr. 
Parmenter has just made for you.” 

“They hurt my feet and my heel’s awful 
sore,” whimpered James. “Say, Ma, I'd 
rather finish the onions, can’t 1?” 

“James, do as your mother tells you,” 
said his father, sternly. 

Further argument would be _ useless 
James very well knew, so he limped through 
the little entry into his grandmother's 
room, on his way out. 

Nancy was busily wiping the dishes 
while his grandmother washed them. ‘The 
room was spick and span, for it was here 
that the family would assemble during the 
first part of the minister’s visit, though he 
would go into James’s mother’s room for 
his supper. 

James looked sadly about him. The min- 
ister’s visit was a great event in all house- 
holds at this time, and James could see 
just how things would be arranged. 

His grandfather and grandmother would 
sit at one side of the fireplace, next would 
come the minister, then his father and 
mother. The fireplace took up nearly the 
whole side of the room, and in its eapacious 
depths stood a low bench on which would 
sit Josiah and Nancy. On the opposite 
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The Snow Drop Spirit 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Under the ground awoke a little flower 
and started to push its way up through 
the soil. The people on the earth had 
been passing through a long and dreary 
winter and were longing for something 
fresh and fair. 

Now the snowdrop was a frail little 
thing and it found the ground yery hard, 
for the gardener had not softened it by 
his springtime digging. But it was not 
discouraged, pushing on, shough the earth 
and stones hurt. As seon as it reached 
the air its experiences were terrible. 
Cold, gray clouds frowned upon it from 
the sky; cold north winds blew upon it 
fiercely; sharp sleet struck it again and 
again. The sun sometimes warmed it a 
little, but soon hurried away leaving it 
chilled and in the dark. What a cold 
welcome the world surely it 


gave it; 


thought it was not wanted, but it kept 
‘brayely on until its fair, white blossom 
grew and cheered the hearts of many who 
came that way. 

Sometimes you offer a kind service 
and it is received coldly, as when a 
stranger sharply refuses the hymn-book 
you offer him. Then have the snowdrop 
spirit and, instead of being discouraged, 
keep right on offering _ your hymn-book 
to a stranger the next time you have a 
chance. If you do a good deed and some- 
body frowns upon you, have the snow- 
drop spirit and do another like it. If 
you speak the truth and suffer for it, do 
not be disheartened, but keep bravely on. 
Do not let others’ frowns, or criticism, 
or coldness, or indifference, chill you and 
make you give up; but be like a snow- 
drop on a chilly, dreary spring day. 


Pe 
. 


{ 
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side was the great dye pot, which James's 
mother drew forward from time to time to 
dye hanks of yarn that she had spun. The 
dye pot was half full of sticky, unpleasant- 
smelling dye. A cover was kept on it when 
it was not in use, and this was James’s seat 
at all family gatherings. 

He saw himself sitting there in the glory 
and torment of his best clothes, while Josiah 
and Nancy slipped lightly through those 
awful answers, He knew he should fall 
after the first long one. He saw his 
mother’s face, grieved and troubled, and his 
father’s stern and sad. 

He went to his work with a firm resolve 
in his heart. The minutes passed until he 
heard the sound of the horn. The onion 
hed was about half done; James kept stead- 
ily at his work. After some time Nancy 
came out in the field. 

“Hurry up, James!” she said. 
won't have time to change your clothes.’ 

Nancy was as sweet as_a pink in her 
elean dress, with her short black hair 
smoothed down until it shone. 

“T ain’t a-comin’,” said James, shortly. 

“What !” 


“You 


’ 


“T ain’t a-comin’,’ he repeated without 
lifting his eyes from his work. 
Nancy stood uncertainly for a minute, 


then she returned to the house. 

Pretty soon Josiah came to the field. 

“Whats the matter with you, James? 
Why don’t you come along? Mother says 
you can put on your old shoes if your heel 
is very sore.” 

“T ain’t a-comin’,”’ said James, stolidly. 

“Well, I guess you are.’ .Josiah was two 
years older than James and was larger and 
stronger. He took his brother by the arm. 

“Let me alone,” cried James, kicking and 
striking. 

“You'll get an awful licking,’ said Josiah, 
forced to release him. “I’m glad I ain’t 
yeu.” 

Left to himself James redoubled his 
efforts to remove every weed in the bed. 
So busy was he that he did not hear a step 
behind him, but he did feel a firm hand 
upon his collar. He looked up and met his 
father’s stern eyes. 

“Parson Goodhue has come,” he said. 
“We are all waiting for you. It’s too late 
to change your clothes; come right along 
as you are.” 

James knew it was useless to rebel fur- 
ther. So he limped along beside his father. 

Everything looked as he had pictured it 
in his grandmother’s room. Josiah had 
evidently finished his recitations with credit, 
for his face was wreathed with smiles. 
Nancy, her cheeks flushed a little, was just 
going through one of the hardest answers, 
the very one, indeed, which had been James’s 
Waterloo. 

“You're a smart little gal,’ said Deacon 
Stowe, approvingly. Nancy sat down with 
modest pride. 

“Now, James, we'll hear from you,’ said 
Parson Goodhue, somewhat surprised at so 
unkempt a boy in such a respectable assem- 
bly. 

James had backed up to his seat on the 
dye pot. He stood before it as he recited. 
So great was his confusion that he stumbled 
over the simple answers on the first page. 
It is hard to describe his feelings when the 
answers became longer. As his confusion 
increased, he stepped backward, and con- 
tinued to do so until he had come up 
against the dye pot. Unconsciously he 
pushed the cover to one side. 4 

Parson Goodhue asked the question which 
came at the bottom of the third page. 
James could see in his mind’s eye the long 
answer at the top of the fourth page, but 
not one word could he distinguish. 

“T dunno,” he said. “I dunno any more, 
anyway,’ and sat down with a thump. 

With a thump, did I say? With a splash! 
Down into the evil-smelling black dye he 


‘ 
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went, his bare feet waving wildly in the 
air. 

They all sprang to the rescue and a for- 
lorn object stood on the hearthstone. Lit- 
tle rivulets of dye which ran together to 
form ponds and rivers were all about him. 
He was streaked and spotted from head to 
foot. 

For a moment every one gazed in solemn 
silence. Then Parson Goodhue burst into 
a boyish laugh in which all joined, includ- 
ing James himself. He realized that there 
would be no whipping in store for him on 
this occasion, and his heart was light. 

As he passed Nancy on his way out of 
the room with his mother, he whispered 
something to her: 

“T’ll bet I'll get three pieces of cake and 
T’ll give you two.” 


Rest 


When I crawled into bed last night, 

A thousand cares, it seemed, beset me; 
I longed to just drop out of sight, 

To die and let the world forget me; 
My dearest wish was but to close 

My weary eyes and drift away 
To leave behind me all my woes 

And sleep until the judgment day. 


This morning I awoke to hear 
New voices calling me to duty; 
My vision, blurred before, was clear, 
I found the world arrayed in beauty ; 
The hopes which I had thought were vain 
And had in sorrow cast aside 
Returned to give me strength again 
And point the way to paths untried. 


How foolishly we often fret, 

When little troubles come to taunt us; 
How often we decide to let 

Poor little difficulties daunt us; 
How often cowardly we swerve 

And weakly shamble down the hill, 
When but a little rest would serve 

To keep us bravely mounting still! 

—S. H. Kiser. 


Four Rules for Travelers 


In the course of a conversation in Maude 
Howe Elliott’s recent book of travel, “Sun 
and Shadow in Spain,’ inexperienced tray- 
elers will find some capital advice. 

“It’s the first rule of travel, isn’t it?— 
talk with people you would not be likely 
to know at home, and learn their creeds.” 

“The second rule,’ said Pemberton, “is, 
visit different epochs as well as different 
countries. I have visited in the Middle 
Ages, the Dark Ages, the Ages of Stone 
and of Iron; only the Golden Age I have 
not found. Seville comes nearest to it! 
Follow the old trade routes, go where the 
bagmen go, make friends with traders and 
drummers. The gods of Greece came into 
Rome in the chapman’s pack. Avoid, en 
your life, the smug hotels, the tourist tick- 
ets that make the great pleasure route of 
the world so comfortable, so safe, so dull. 
Take the checker and chance of travel. 
There is as much adventure left in the 
world as is good for a man, if he will take 
a risk or two!” 

“The third rule is, buy nothing; spend 
all your money on impressions; they will be 
good as new when mementos are lost, stolen 
or ia the dust bin!” 

“The fourth rule,” said J., “is go slow. 
Yesterday three hundred tourists saw Seville 
in four hours. They were driven all over 
the place in batches, each man and woman 
of them tagged with the card .f the hotel 
where they were billeted to dine. The 
Liberal said this morning that it was better 
to be four hundred years behind the world 
than to be in such a hurry. I am not sure 
the Liberal is not right.” 
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THE WORK OF CHRIST 


I came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.—John 10: 10. 


There are seven marvelous truths con- 
tained in John 3: 16:—(1) the greatest 
possible gift; God gave His Son; (2) for 
the greatest possible number, “the world’; 
(3) on the easiest possible terms, “whoso- 
ever believeth’; (4) for the most blessed 
deliverance from eternal perdition, “shall 
never perish’; (5) the greatest blessing, 
“everlasting life’; (6) on the highest pos- 
sible security, the witness of Christ Him- 
self; (7) from the highest possible motive, 
God’s love—“God so loved the world.’”— 
Marcus Rainsford. 


He was not more truly on the earth for 
us than He is in heaven for us, and we 
may confidently expect to be saved unto the 
uttermost.—George Bowen. 


Christ put Himself into human nature, 
not only for thirty-three years, but for all 
time, and this mystical but certain fact we 
who are looking to Him in faith are realiz- 
ing day by day. There is no one who really 
turns to Him as the exemplar who does not 
find that the relation between Him and His 
Lord is more than the relation of imitation. 
We are conscious. that the Master is a force 
in our lives; He is molding our thoughts, 
exciting our feelings, shaping our judg- 
ments, taking hold of our wills as we seek 
to enter into His spirit of obedience.— 
H. P. Dewey. 


Christ as a light, 
Illumine and guide me. 
Christ as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me. 
Christ be beside me, 
On left hand and right hand; 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me. 
Christ the lowly and the meek, 
Christ the all-powerful, be 
In the heart of each to whom I speak, 
On the mouth of each who speaks to me, 
Or all who draw near to me, 
Or see me, or hear me. 
—St. Patrick's Hymn, 435 A. D. 


There is no sign that the noble army of 
martyrs is ceasing among us. Not only 
missionaries but native converts are as 
ready to die for Christ today as they were 
in the second century. I see no falling off 
in that respect, when our converts are tried 
in the furnace of persecution; and if Christ 
can teach men to die for Him, so He is 
also able to make them live for Him, and 
live for evermore.—Robert Rainy. 


O Thou who art the Way, keep 
us from wandering! Thou who art 
Truth, enlarge and encourage our 
minds in the knowledge of God! Thou 
who art Light, fill every dark place 
of our hearts with Thine own glory! 
As Thou hast suffered for our sins, 
sustain us in our penitence. Let Thy 
great commandments be test and rule 
of the life which Thou hast given and 
which we desire to spend with Thee. 
Be Thou the Guide and Joy of all 
Thy people, uplifting their hearts in 
trouble, making faith serene and labor 
light. So build in us Thine image, 
that we also may be lights in the 
world, according to Thy word, to show 
forth Thy glory and to bring Thy 
kingdom in. Amen. 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


How To Improve Basket Ball 


To the people who are interested in our 
two great fall and winter games, football 
and basket ball, the feeling has often come 
that football needs to be freed from some 
of its basket ball features and basket ball 
ought to have rules separating it more fully 
from football in character. To one who is 
interested in the game as a spectator, it 
appears that these are the proper steps to 
be taken to make the games more interesting 
to those who watch them. Basket ball, of 
late, seems to the onlooker to consist of a 
series of fouls and basket-throwing, inter- 
rupted occasionally by a scrimmage. It is 
annoying, to say the least, for a spectator 
who likes the dramatic movement of the 
charge to have to watch some individual 
practicing with a ball and a basket as a 
penalty for a foul. It was surely not Mr. 
Naismith’s intention when he invented this 


fine indoor game, as a sportsmanlike and 


yy 


Basket Ball in Columbia College Gymnasium 


manly that it should degenerate 
into successive efforts to foul without being 
detected, or into a series of penalizings that 
often come less than a minute apart during 
an hour’s game. 

I would like to have our high school 
members, from whom I hear less often than 
I could wish. boys and girls. tell me what 
Suggestions they would make for curing this 
abuse. I will gladly give our usual two 
dollar prize for the best suggestion, put most 
plainly, in a letter to me at Detroit, within 
the next fortnight. 


contest, 


Scrimmage Ball 


This is a fine gymnastic game for the 
basket ball floor, or for the barn floor, for 
that matter. The ball may be a pumpkin, 
a medicine ball or a ball made of two pieces 
of canvas cut in the shape of a_ baseball 
eover and lined with oats or bran. 

An even number of men play on each side. 
Half of them are “forwards” and half are 
“guards.” The game begins with the ball 
in the middle of the floor, and each side 
lined up against its own wall, the forwards 
on the goal line and the guards against the 
wall. At a given signal, the forwards of 
both sides rush for the ball and try to push 
it across the opposite goal with one hand. 


This is the scrimmage. The guards must 
remain behind their respective goals, and 
defend them. As soon as a goal is made, 
the forwards become guards and vice versa. 


Some special rules are as follows: The 
guards can put only one foot across their 
own goal line; if they do more, it is a foul. 
All rough play constitutes a foul. Kicking 
the ball, picking it up and-throwing it, using 
both hands, blocking the ball with any part 
of the body exeept the hands—these are 
fouls. A player cannot hit the ball when 
he is down. ‘To do so is a foul. 

The penalty for a foul is that the offended 
side is allowed free chance to make a goal. 
The forwards of this side line up on a foul 
line which is a few feet back of the center 
of the room. ‘The ball is thrown in the air 
by one forward and another tries to bat it 
with his hand as it falls, so as to drive it 
across the opposite goal line. The defending 
side tries to prevent the goal by endeavoring 


Tf it 


to kick it back into the field of play. 
crosses the defending goal, the goal is made. 
If by kicking it is driven back into play, the 


game continues as before. <A regular goal 
counts two points, a goal on a foul, one. 

And now, to turn from indoor play to 
indoor handicraft, let me answer a question 
about 


How To Make Silhouettes 


Photographie silhouettes are more beauti- 
ful than any that can be made by hand. 
The photographer chooses a window facing 
north. The window-shade is raised halfway, 
the white side curtains, if any, are removed. 
In ‘the center of the lower half of the win- 
dow a smooth, thick sheet of tissue paper is 
pasted to cover a space a little larger than 
that occupied by the head and bust of the 
sitter. The rest of the pane, the sides, is 
darkened and all the other shades in the 
room are drawn. 

The sitter’s chair is so placed that his 
head will come before the center of the 
tissue paper and very close to it. 

The camera is focussed carefully, with a 
short exposure. A slow plate is the best to 
use. In developing all possible density is 
sought in the high lights, with no detail in 
the face and no fog. A clear black profile 
on a white ground is what is desired. 


The most unique picture I ever assisted 
in taking was an unpremeditated silhouette. 
I was standing in the tunnel mouth behind 
Niagara Falls on the Canadian side. My 
wife snapped me, rubber coat and all, against 
the white wall of water and got a splendid 
silhouette. I doubt if that was ever done 
before or since. 


Making Money With a Camera 


Almost every boy who has difficulty in 
earning money to buy his camera dreams 
that when he gets it, it will become a source 
of profit to him. This hope is usually dis- 
appointed. I was interested the other day 
in hearing how a boy actually did make 
some money out of photography. He went 
about town, photographing the prominent 
buildings, the village characters, many of 
the residences, and then made an arrange- 
ment with the local printer to make half- 
tones of his films. He had also made notes 
of each photograph and he wrote a booklet 
of description. When the book was printed, 
every one wanted this souvenir of the vil- 
lage, and, having saved the films, many pur- 
chased separate postcards of the photographs 
of their own homes, which he printed on the 
cards that come coated with developing 
paper for that purpose. 


The Puzzle Story Solved 


Answers to the puzzle story have come in, 
from Massachusetts to California. Much 
the most ingenious one is this by Marion 
Magoun of Cambridge, Mass. : 

“While the people were watching Gumri’s 
performances, Afiz, in a sudden fit of jeal- 
ousy and hate, hid the baby in one of the 
baskets. He thought that Ali would jump 
into the river to save his heir, and if the 
rope was cut, both would drown. He might 
then get back his throne. Ali did as ex- 
pected, but one of the guards seized Afiz be- 
fore he could cut the rope, while Gumri, 
amazed at Afiz’s action, grasped the taut 
return rope and, by pulling it down, drew 
the baby up out of the water; for the rope 
was arranged like an endless chain with two 
pulleys. Shouting to the King to swim 
ashore, he slowly drew the rope through the 
pulley near him, while the King, seeing 
Gumri could thus save the baby, held on 
with one hand and swam with the other. 
Both reached the land safely. Ali caught 
the Grand Vizier trying to save Afiz, whom 
he had recognized. The king threw both 
into prison and made Gumri Grand Vizier. 
Gumri now pleaded for Afiz’s life, saying 
that it was all a joke, intended to please the 
King. Ali accordingly spared Afiz, but doomed 
him to be Court Jester in the house of 
tumri.” 


A Girl’s Sense of Humor 


“Brothers are of inestimable value in 
cultivating a girl’s sense of humor.” I read 
this in a sensible little book entitled, “Chats 
with Girls on Self-Culture.”” The author, 
Eliza Chester, goes on to say, “We ought to 
be grateful to our brothers for making us 
so ridiculous that we know better than to 
indulge our sentimental airs and graces in 
public.” It is “The Country Contributor” 
who says, “I wish when Adam gave up that 
rib he had also parted with some of the 
funny-bone, so that his helpmeet might be 
able to see the joke oftener.” 


The mode of bestowing a kindness is often 
of more value than the thing conferred.— 


James T. Fields, 
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Among the New Books 


New Bible Dictionaries 


So great has been the progress in the 
knowledge of Biblical geography, archeology 
and ancient history that dictionaries of the 
Bible fifteen years old and more have become 

* unsatisfactory, even to those teachers and 
students whose demands for accurate in- 
formation are not exacting. Scholars who 
have written the most important articles for 
dictionaries of recent date have come into 
pessession of so much information that 
seemed to them new and valuable that they 
have expanded their work into encyclops- 
dias. Abridgments of these volumes must 
necessarily be fragmentary. 

A new stage of advance in this kind of 
literary work is the Dictionary of the Bible, 
edited by Drs. James Hastings, J. A. Selbie, 
J. C. Lambert and Shailer Mathews (Scrib- 
ners. $5.00 net). Prepared under the same 
editorial direction as the great Hastings 
Bible Dictionary in five volumes, it is not 
a condensation of these but an independent 
work, its signed articles having been usually 
written by different persons than those who 
treated the same subjects in the former. The 
nearly two thousand columns by 105 authors, 
all except two by British and American 
scholars, many of them well-known experts, 
form a library, more extensive than those 
with which a good many ministers are 
equipped. Such articles as that on Jesus 
Christ, perhaps deserving the first place in 
the list, those on Paul, Israel, Temple, etc., 
are volumes in themselves of high value. 

The general theological and critical posi- 
tion is the same in this as in the larger 
work. Intended, as announced in the preface, 
to take the middle ground, some of its writers 
are allowed to present advanced views, while 
others are conservative, the work as a whole 
representing the average scholarship of our 
time. Its range of topics is more extensive 
than that of the dictionaries of a dozen years 
ago, and it takes account of the most recent 
discoveries of manuscripts and of Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

Another volume is the Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary, edited by Profs. Melancthon W. 
Jacobus and Edward EH. Nourse of Hartford 
Theological Seminary and Prof. A. C. Zenos 
of McCormick Seminary, Chicago (Funk & 
Wagnalls. $6.00). Though unfortunately 
not paged, it appears to be nearly the size 
of the Hastings dictionary, with somewhat 
larger type and more open pages. Of con- 
tributors to the former volume, if we have 
counted correctly, eighty-two are British and 
twenty-one are American. Of the thirty-six 
contributors to the latter, twenty-two are 
American. Wight of these are professors in 
Hartford Theological Seminary and seven 
are in Chicago. There were no doubt ad- 
vantages in the co-operation of scholars liv- 
ing in the same community and able to hold 
frequent conference. 

Both these dictionaries were prepared for 
the average student, and either can be under- 

_stood without the knowledge of any other 
language than the English. Taken as a 
whole, the Hastings favors the, more ad- 
vanced positions and has more of the flavor 
of critical scholarship. The Standard, how- 
ever, meets frankly the questions which are 
eoncerned both with history and doctrine 
raised at the present time. Men of recognized 
scholarship have treated the important sub- 
jects from individual, though modern points of 
view. For example, in the Hastings, Prof. 
W. P. Paterson of Edinburgh University 
writes with almost excessive caution on 
Jesus Christ, while Prof. James Denney of 
United Free Chureh College, Glasgow, treats 
the same subject conservatively in the 
Standard. 


Hach of these dictionaries has its own 
peculiar merits. In important matters the 
one is the supplement of the other. In me- 
chanical convenience the Standard has ad- 
vantages, especially in its thumb index and 
its more open page. A valuable feature also 
is the bibliographies appended to the more 
important subjects. The average Sunday 
school teacher, and a considerable proportion 
of ministers as well, will find either of these 
volumes in the main as useful as the dic- 
tionaries in four or more volumes, and easiex 
to handle. The student fortunate enough to 
possess both will be equipped with means 
for acquainting himself with the matters of 
chief importance connected with the history 
and contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


Four Men of Power 


The future historian of the great Cana- 
dian Northwest may overlook the name of 
a humble superintendent of missions in 
making his record of the builders of empire. 
But in The Life of James Robertson, by 
Charles W. Gordon (Revell. $1.50), it is 
manifest that we are given the biography 
of a man whose influence was unsurpassed 
by any statesman in laying the foundations 
of his nation’s welfare and greatness. The 
writer of this biography, best known as 
Ralph Connor, acknowledges that much of 
the material of his most popula _ stories is 
taken from the experiences of this Sky Pilot 
and missionary. Robertson was a man of 
rare character and great executive ability. 
He was 'a master of men, a ruler of assem- 
blies, a great preacher, a man of vision, and 
yet he chose to give himself to the work of 
caring for that part of his land which, by 
reason of immigration, the search for gold 
and land hunger, was developing much 
faster than the church was providing for 
its need. The story of his early training, 
his first pastorate in a country church, his 
appointment as superintendent of missions 
in a pioneer district, his dealings with all 
kinds of men, his building of churches, rais- 
ing funds, placing ministers, 
heroic, self-sacrificing and fruitful life is as 
fascinating as anything Ralph Connor has 
written. Here is the passion for men and 
the passion for the church of Christ incar- 
nate. If Protestants canonized their heroes, 
high on the list, measured by sacrifices en- 


dured and results achieved, would be placed’ 


the name of James Robertson. 

Not often has a life of more promise 
come so sadly to an end on earth as in the 
case of Warren Bartlett Seabury, one of 
the founders of the Yale Mission College in 
China. Under the title, The Vision of a 
Short Life, his father, Rev. J. B. Seabury 
(Wellesley Hills, Mass.), has made an in- 
teresting memorial volume with an account 
of the pioneer work in China and the open- 
ing of the college which is to be Yale’s 
contribution to the new intellectual life of 
the empire. 

At eighty a man who has seen much of 
life may feel that he has a good call to 
autobiography. Robert Collyer, English 
born but for so many years an American 
pastor, has responded to this call in pleas- 
antly discursive chapters which he calls 
Some Memories (Amer. Unitarian Assoc. 
$1.25 net). They have the beloved authar’s 
geniality and cheerful outlook upon life, 
and introduce the reader to some of the in- 
teresting characters and events of the last 
half century. 

To the memorial volumes inspired by the 
ministry of Maltbie B. Babcock one more is 
added by the successor of Mr. Babcock in 
Baltimore, Rey. John T. Stone—footsteps 
in a Parish (Scribners. 75 cents). This 


his strong, 


dwells almost entirely on his pastoral work, 
only referring to his preaching in order to 
show its influence on children and youth. 
There is much in this little book which is 
so inspiring and encouraging that we doubt 
not every reader wili be led by it to greater 
devotion in the service of God and men. 


For and against Socialism 


The abundant quantity and high quality 
of literature dealing with Socialism indicates 
the widespread and increasing interest in 
this proposed remedy for manifest evil social 
conditions. In its defense one of the ablest 
recent books is Socialism in Theory and 
Practice, by Morris Hillquit (Macmillan, 
$1.50). It represents the position of the 
modern evolutionary school of Socialists 


“who da not pretend to lay down any de- 


tailed description of the future Socialist 
state and assert that they “have no cut and 
dried plan for the distribution of wealth.” 
My. Hillquit answers most of the adverse 
criticisms by the simple but not altogether 
satisfactory method of denial. His work is 
valuable for its historical presentation of 
the changing attitude of Socialism toward 
social problems and by his criticism of such 
reform methods as:The Single Tax, Govern- 
ment Ownership, etc., which fail, he thinks, 
to reach the root of the evil. } 

It would be interesting to know how many 
Socialists would accept The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Modern Socialism, by John 
Spargo (Huebsch. 50 cents), as represent- 
ing their position. Socialism as here pre- 
sented is not very far from the Christian 
dream of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Hven his brand of Socialism lays too much 
stress on the influence of external conditions 
and not enough on personal character as the 
essential element in the promotion of social 
righteousness. Still Mr. Spargo’s defense is 
a clear and attractive presentation of a 
philosophy which is successful in winning 
adherents from even Christian ranks. 

Another attractive presentation of a type 
of Socialism is given by H. G. Wells in 
Socialism and the Family (Ball Pub. Co. 
50 cents). Here marriage is sanctioned and 
surrounded by safeguards, making man and 
Woman equal partners, and paying mothers 
for each child born and maintained ‘as long 
as they go on well.” This is, he says, “the 
gist of the Socialist attitude toward mar- 
riage; the repudiation of private ownership 
in women and children and the payment of 
mothers.” This is certainly not an attack 
on the family, but gives the author’s scheme 
for its protection and development to the 
highest usefulness. 

Another book from the same author and 
publishers is The Misery of Boots, a parable 
based on the idea that some have to wear 
boots that hurt, while others, through no 
merit of their own, have easy and comfort- 
able footwear. He would have all men en- 
joy the privilege of “easy boots.” Here he 
announces “the simple, essential idea of 
Socialism which is the abolition of private 
property in anything but what a man has 
earned or made.’ 

A full and elaborate scientific presentation 
of the argument against Socialism is given 
in Collectivism, by P. Leroy Beaulieu (Dut- 
ton. $3.00). The work is divided into 
three books. The first contains a criticism 
of the Socialist position as applied to “real” 
property; the second deals with the question 
of industry; and the third describes the 
evolution of Socialism since 1895, especially 
the theories of Bernstein and the new pro- 
gram of gradual conquest. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that individual liberty 
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and dignity must disappear under any Social- 
ist régime and a new tyranny would be 
created such as has hitherto never been ex- 
perienced. The treatment of the whole sub- 
ject is unusually clear and intelligible and 
presents the most important recent criticism 
of Socialism available for the general public. 

The same argument worked out in fiction 
is effectively set forth in Comrades, by 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. (Doubleday, Page. 
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$1.50). As usual the author is extreme and 
injures his story by blackening the character 
of those whom he opposes; and yet his de- 
scription of the working of the proposed 
system is worth considering. A wealthy 
young man becomes an ardent advocate of 
Socialism. He plants a colony on a beauti- 
ful island off the shores of California, and 
with abundant means at his disposal at- 
tempts to show the world what an ideal 
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community, of the Socialist kind, may be. 
He encounters unexpected difficulties, due 
to the discontent of men with their work 
and wages. Power passes from his hands 
and a despotism is established such as Mr. 
Beaulieu prophesies. This is a vivid way of 
showing up the weak points of Socialism 
and will appeal to popular intelligence more 
effectively than the scientific treatises of 
economists. 


A New Grip on the Young People’s Problem 


In Our “‘ Page of Methods’’ Series 


Co-operating Editor, 


Case 32. “What is the matter with our 
Christian Endeavor Society? It is good at 
singing, but otherwise pretty nearly dumb. 
The members are listless, the officers dis- 
couraged and the pledge seems to be quite 
disregarded. It used to be an active, helpful 
organization. What has made the differ- 
ence?” 


(Besides our correspondence on this case 
we are indebted to the secretary of the 
United Society for the use of the results of 
a questionaire on the subject, with detailed 
answers from a hundred pastors. Though 
many of the answers are superficial, there 
fis much that would be quoted, would space 
allow.) 


Has Christian Endeavor Done Its Work 


The man who denies the great contribution 
which the Christian Hndeayor Society has 
made to the religious life of America is 
either bigoted or ignorant; probably both. 
But times seem to have changed. A reaction 
has unquestionably set in, surely in the Con- 
gregational Church; but not merely there. 
In some churches the crisis came ten years 
ago; others it has not yet reached. We 
begin to hear the opinion confidently ex- 
pressed, “The Endeavor movement has gone 
by.” 

Increase in United Society statistics seems 
to continue, but Congregationalists wonder 
where the growth is. It is certainly not in 
the church of its birth. The 1897 Year- 
Book (p. 403) reported 242,346 members of 
young people’s societies. The 1908 Year- 
Book (p. 487) reported only 154,237, a 
steady loss in these few years of over thirty- 
six per cent. In some states, as in Michigan, 
the loss was over fifty per cent. (See Year- 
Book 1897, p. 245; 1908, p. 283.) Hun- 
dreds of Congregational churches have no 
young people’s society, and many reported 
are not the Y. P. S. C. E., particularly 
among the larger churches, that have reor- 
ganized on an independent plan. 

However, the letters Y. P. S. C. E. are 
still found on the majority of church calen- 
dars, and the church with no young people’s 
organization feels called upon to apologize, 
and rightly. Many a successful C. E. Soci- 
ety may still be found in Congregational 
ehurches. I attended one recently in an 
Ohio village. The attendance nearly equalled 
that of the morning preaching service. It 
was a homelike affair, both old and young 
present and participating, including a good 
proportion of young men. Not a minute was 
wasted, and the majority had something to 
add to the interest of the meeting, speaking 
with intelligence and freedom from embar- 
rassment. 

But the following Sunday night the writer 
attended another C. BH. meeting which was 
different. The church is located in a pros- 
perous Ohio city, but the meeting was half 
choir-rehearsal and the other half funeral. 
They had nothing to say, so they sang it. 


Prof. G. Walter Fiske of Oberlin Theological Seminary 


All present seemed to be of the comfortably- 
situated, cultured class, yet strangely tongue- 
tied, until the Mizpah benediction aroused 
their sudden volubility ! 


The Quiescence of an Enthusiasm 


These two meetings are doubtless typical 
of thousands of others. The latter is 
strangely like the one described in our Case 
32. The former is probably like what our 
Case used to be. They are two familiar 
stages in a common process in modern young 
people’s work in the churches. Let us name 
it The Quiescence of an Enthusiasm. Such 
are the symptoms among our sophisticated 
young folks in a complex social environment. 
For them the charm of. the mystic initials 
has ceased; the convention echoes have died 
away; the committee reports gasp perfunc- 
torily; the sociables have surrendered to 
dancing competition; the strenuous pledge is 
revoked by neglect; and instead of being a 
pastor’s aid society, it has become a pastor’s 
burden. This is not criticism, but merely 
the facing of a fact to be explained. 

Yet there used to be a reality in that 
enthusiasm which has become so strangely 
quiescent; and young folks are still light- 
hearted, joyous, responsive to high ideals and 
friendly comradeship. The young people's 
problem has evidently grown more difficult; 
but no church or pastor should give it up as 
hopeless without knowing the reason why. 
Certainly that enthusiasm was too splendid 
a thing to lose; but it cannot be revived 
until we determine the cause of its decline. 
Diagnosis is not cheerful work, but it is the 
first step to health. Every bogie halves its 
horrors when you know the worst. 


Unfavorable Influences at Work 


The decline locally has been largely in 
proportion to the local operation of such 
causes as these, or the failure to cope with 
them. Success has come through facing 
them and counteracting them. Seldom has 
failure been due to any particular defect in 
the Christian Endeavor plan. 

1. The novelty has worn off. It has lost 
the peculiar zest of a new gospel. To the 
present generation it is an inherited, re- 
spectable tradition, twenty-eight years old. 

2. Where religion has declined this has 
naturally followed; often preceding further 
decline. It is idle to deny that the recent 
theological transitions have failed to react 
on the young people. They have suffered 
often from poor leadership, and have lost 
their faith through lack of adjustment. 

3. Too many societies limited their Chris- 
tian Endeavor merely to the prayer meeting 
and neglected the rest of an excellent plan. 
This narrowed their usefulness and weakened 
their appeal to young men. Careless prep- 
aration for the meetings and lack of intelli- 
gent study and work features stamped the 
meetings as not worth while. They held 
only the naturally pious. Others found 
“nothing doing.” 


4. In many churches the decay of the 
midweek prayer meeting has naturally af- 
fected the young people’s meeting. Let not 
such a church criticise its Christian Hndeay- 
orers. There’s a large “beam in the eye.” 

5. A practical age sets a decreasing value 
on talk, and looks for deeds. The young 
people have caught this spirit and are less 
likely to descant on their religious experi- 
ence. A higher standard of taste also, and 
a consequent keenness of criticism, keeps 
people silent today who were. willing to 
stammer their testimonies two decades ago. 

6. A decidedly lessened emphasis on 
church attendance has, of course, affected 
the young folks, 
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7. This is a part of the larger fact; the 
apparent disregard of many parents for the 
Christian experience of their children. 

8. We must remember there are fewer 
children than formerly in Congregational 
families, particularly in Congregational New 
England; hence fewer young people in the 
churches, 


Fundamentally a Social Problem 


9. The growing complexity and richness 
of the social life of modern young people. 
Most true in the city; least true in rural 
sections. Hence strong C. E. societies still 
in the country villages, because of less social 
competition ; also in the poorer city churches 
whose social opportunities and distractions 
are few. 

10. The highly specialized dissipations of 
high-school life today. This is absorbing all 
the energy, time, interest and money of many 
C. BH. young people, especially in the large 
high schools, which have all the varied actiy- 
ities, and most of the vices, of the colleges. 

11. Often a growing tendency to exclu- 
siveness, reflecting the club habits of parents, 
which makes it very difficult to associate 
together young people of different ages and 
the rich with the poor. 

12. The foolish expectation that the 
C. E. plan, being inspired, would work itself. 
Dependence on the United Society for ideas, 
topics, schemes and all brain products from 
piety to frivols, has reduced the young peo- 
ple to crutches and has killed originality and 
initiative. 

‘13. The failure of overburdened pastors 
to realize that their young people’s work was 
not automatic, but required constant care, 
friendly guidance and inspiration; also the 
lack of ingenuity and tactful skill in adapt- 
ing a really splendid general plan to fit the 
peculiar local needs. ‘The United Society 
has consistently encouraged such changes in 
constitution as would make the plan locally 
successful. : 


Conditions of Christian Endeavor Success 


But in spite of all obstacles, this prob- 
lem is far from hopeless. Any church may 
purchase success with normal young people, 
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simply by paying the price. Many modern 
ministers never fail to win their young peo- 
ple—in all sorts of churches, of varying de- 
grees of difficulty. How do they do it?, 

1. The adaptation of the C. BE. plan to fit 
the local conditions is the first essential—as 
in all other problems of church method. 
This requires intensive study of the environ- 
ment and departure from stereotyped ideas. 

2. The pastor must live with his young 
folks. He must win their friendship by 
giving them his own, unsparingly. He must 
study them till he knows their interests in 
life and the way to their hearts. He must 
find what they need to develop their lives 
symmetrically, then work with them to win 
the all-round manhood, broadening his plans 
accordingly. This will mean more than 
prayer meetings, and will take time, energy, 
consecrated ingenuity, some personal magnet- 
ism and a great love for young folks. But if 
the minister has these to give, he can find 
no better place to invest them. If he has 
them not, he has missed his calling. 

8. Failing a young people’s pastor who 
can compel success, sometimes a _ strong 
leader can be found, a young man who has 
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a genius for winning the confidence of those 
a little younger, has patience with their 
strong likes and dislikes, and can lead them 
to a steady devotion to Christian purpose 
and ultimately to Christ. 

4. A natural devotional meeting, on the 
conversation basis, not too mystically pious; 
free from speech-making or cant; with occa- 
sional Bible and mission study features and 
the building of a personal creed; but always 
on the plane of practical religion fitted con- 
stantly to the every-day problems of those 
individual young folks as they live their 
modern lives. 

5. Plenty of worth-while brotherly Chris- 
tian work, suggested to them, as an oppor- 
tunity for personal expression of a real reli- 
gion. Thus their worship results in service. 
By such exercise their practical faith grows 
strong and yital. Religion becomes real to 
them and as natural as life. 

6. Close connection with the local church 
by sharing its problems, burdens and definite 
work. Load the young people with service 


in and for their church, and their loyalty. 


will increase accordingly. Whether it be 
ushering, gathering the offering, supporting 
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the calendar, choir singing, waiting on 
tables, committee service—all will be means 
of grace binding them to the church and to 
the Kingdom. 

7. Occasional socials, carefully planned, 
and with an ingenuity sufficient to arouse 
interest in young folks who are perhaps 
rather sated by social delights and highly 
spiced amusements. Having witnessed the 
successful competition of young people’s 
socials with the social appeal of cards and 
dances, the writer knows it can be done. 

8. Underlying all plans and methods must 
be the absorbing passion to help and save 
the young people. Let church and pastor 
feel this consecrated purpose, and even with 
blundering efforts their young folks will feel 
the pressure and often respond. But to 
faith add earnestness, and to earnestness add 
wisdom. 

9. Keep the Christian BHndeavor name 
when possible and as much of the plan as 
will fit your needs. This great organization 
is thoroughly elastic and adaptable, and 
until some other agency arises, as yet un- 
heard of, it will remain peerless in the field 
of young people’s leadership. 


Facts and Features of Local Work 


Knox College Raises $250,000 


A great campaign for additional endow- 
ment at Knox College, Galesburg, Lll., has 
just come to a successful conclusion. It 
was. a campaign not only for absolutely 
necessary funds, but to determine whether 
Knox College should move forward to larger 
influence and power. But this $250,000 
which has just been secured was impera- 
tively needed in order that the college might 
continue to be the power which it has been 
in the past. It has been a strenuous cam- 
paign, the active work being crowded into 
three months. On Founder’s Day, Feb. 15, 
just before midnight, the last dollar was 
raised, and with ringing of bells and blowing 
of whistles the city rejoiced, while within 
Central Congregational Church, where the 
final meeting was held, a great gathering of 
students and friends stood while the Gales- 
burg Musical Union sang the Hallelujah 
Chorus. The campaign began with certain 
large gifts from the general education 
board, from Andrew Carnegie, and some 
local givers. The rest of the amount has 
been raised in small gifts from alumni and 
from citizens of Galesburg. The former 
rallied loyally to the support of old Knox, 
but perhaps most of all does the credit be- 
long to Galesburg, where, during the last 
two weeks, prominent business and profes- 
sional men gave their time without limit to 
this work. The success of this campaign 
means much in the Christian leadership of 
the Mississippi Valley. Knox College is a 
distinctly Christian institution and from its 
classrooms have gone out and will continue 
to go many leaders of the church at home 
and abroad. J. P. H. 


Evangelism in Iowa 


The town of Spencer, Io., has recently 
witnessed an awakening in spiritual matters. 
When Rey. M. H. Lyon of Lllinois began his 
series of meetings he was confronted from 
the first by a bitter prejudice on the part of 
the larger part of the community, those in 
the churches being particularly opposed to 
work of this kind. Six of them, however, 
entered the campaign, the best of feeling 
prevailing among the pastors and all work- 
ing for the one object of saving men. Mr. 
Lyon made no attempt to overcome the prej- 
udice prevailing, but from the first preached 
strong sermons. Gentlemanly in his treat- 
ment of all, using no slang nor vulgarities, 
intensely earnest, it was not long before 


prejudice began to disappear. The large 
tabernacle erected for the accommodation of 
the people in attendance began to fill until 
its capacity was tested by the crowds. 
When conversions began to take place, the 
mayor of the town was one of the first to 
make a public confession of Christ. The 
climax of the meetings was reached when 
upon “The Midweek Sabbath,” as it was 
called, the schools and business houses were 
closed, and a mass meeting was held in the 
tabernacle. The close of the meetings found 
more than 500 professed conversions, and 
best of all, in some respects, Christian peo- 
ple, for years idle and dormant, were awake 
to their duty and prepared to engage in 
aggressive work for Christ. E. E. D. 


Oklahoma Dedication 


On Jan. 31, Harrison Avenue Church, 
Oklahoma City, Okl., Rev. C. J. Christian- 
son, pastor, dedicated its new edifice, free 
from debt, with the exception of a small 
loan from the Church Building Society. 
Twenty-seven united with the church, ten on 
confession. Nearly $1,800 were raised for 
a pipe organ and other improvements. Rev. 


New Harrison Avenue Church, Oklahoma City, Okl. 


H. BH. Thayer, president of Fairmont Col- 
lege, Kan., preached the dedicatory sermon 
in the morning. In the afternoon was a 
fellowship service, with greetings from rep- 
resentative pastors of the city; and in the 


evening a devotional service, 
Rev. T. H. Harper, pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, delivered the sermon. State Supt. 
C. G. Murphy rendered valuable assistance 
throughout the day. Cc. G. M. 


at which 


An Efficient Choir 


Fourth Church of Hartford, Ct., has a 
pleasant way of entertaining its large choir 
at a banquet tendered by the women of the 
church, followed by postprandial exercises 
and a musical program on Washington’s 
Birthday. This year fifty-three members of 
the choir, together with twenty-eight pa- 
trons, partook of the banquet. The annual 
reports of the officers were given, and the 
officers for the ensuing year elected. The 
choir is thoroughly organized and has been 
for five years under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. R. L. Baldwin, organist. Sixty 
or more can always be called on for service, 
while thirty-five or forty take part regularly 
in the singing. Bach year the choir brings 
out seven or eight special productions which 
attract wide interest in the city. This year 
Hiller’s Song of Victory was brought out in 
the autumn and Handel’s Messiah at Christ- 
mas. At their annual concert in February, 
Mendelssohn’s centennial was remembered by 
rendering Elijah. Rounpy. 


New Philadelphia Outpost 


Some months ago Mr. Frank C. Ritchie 
began preaching and Sunday school work in 
the northeastern section of Philadelphia, 
known as Lindley. His effort has been suc- 
cessful, and recently was recognized as Lind- 
ley Congregational Church. On Feb. 9 Mr. 
Ritchie was ordained as its pastor. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. D. BE. Marvin, 
former pastor of the church in Germantown, 
of which Mr. Ritchie was for a long time a 
member. The church now numbers fifty-two, 
and eighty are enrolled in the Sunday school. 
The only organization near this place is a 
Methodist mission. Several hundred new 
dwellings are in process of erection or 
planned for in a short time, and promise a 
large field for the new church. 

JOHN EDWARDS. 


Making Foreign Missions Popular 


Is it possible to do it? A minister’s wife 
in Lowell, Mass., found a few years ago that 
the few faithful women, overwhelmed by the 
blustering indifference to missions, did not 
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announce their meetings under the name of 
foreign missions. The pastor was asked to 
proclaim it as a ‘“‘tea,” or a “social gather- 
ing,” or some other innocent pastime, lest 
the edge of interest should be blunted. But 
this woman gathered a few influential mem- 
bers, and they undertook a plan of high 
grade work in the study of missions. 
Printed programs were issued, with the en- 
sign clear and strong—Foreign Missionary 
Society. Public school teachers and other 
acknowledged leaders of intelligence were 
secured to write papers. Social members of 
the parish who boldly announced no interest 
in foreign missions were asked to open their 
comfortable homes for these meetings, and 
they did it. The telephone was used by a 
committee of three to secure the presence 
of some. Patient continuance in this well- 
doing has reaped its natural reward. These 
formerly despised and hopeless gatherings of 
the faithful have been transformed into the 
largest meetings of women in the parish. 
The carriages of well-to-do families that 
wait while these foreign missionary meetings 
complete their programs speak the change. 
HAV. Bs. 


Hospitality to Syrians 


A feature in the work of the church in 
Willimantic, Ct., since Rev. W. 8. Beard be- 
came its pastor has been its cordiality to 
the local colony of Syrians. A special invi- 
tation was extended to those not affiliated 
with other religious bodies, and some twenty- 
five or thirty Syrians have become regular 
attendants. A reception was recently given 
by the church to these people, and their 
gratefulness was expressed by returning the 
favor. One of the Syrians appeared in 
Arabic dress and made an address in Eng- 
lish. Another gave a talk on the work of 
the Protestant College at Beirut. English 
and Arabic songs were sung, and refresh- 
ments of Turkish sweets and coffee served. 
This new activity is an outgrowth of a care- 
ful study of ‘‘Aliens and Americans,”’ together 
with papers on various phases of the work 
and interesting addresses by outside speak- 
ers specially prepared to deal with the alien 
problem. Rounpy. 


A Bond to Lift a Mortgage 


The church in Holden, Mass., recently 
built a new parsonage, incurring a mortgage 
for $2,400. This is a church of long pas- 
torates, the first one thirty years, the second 
fifty, that of the late Dr. William P. Paine 
nearly forty-two, of the present incumbent, 
nearly seventeen years. It believes in 
squareness and promptness in business af- 
fairs. Loath to carry a mortgage, a scheme 
was devised by an ingenious member of the 
prudential committee for paying off mort- 
gage and interest in four years, A paper 
was printed artistically in the form of a 
bond, reading: 


Agreement Payment of Mortgage 
No. on 
Holden Congregational Church Parsonage 


A picture of the new house follows, with 
names of the architect and builder on the 
left and the prudential committee on the 
right. This is signed by the clerk and the 
treasurer of the church. 

To the right are eight coupons for semi- 
annual payments of amounts beginning with 
$6.20 and with slight yearly reductions, 
amounting to $46.60 in the four years. 
With the last payments the entire mortgage 
and interest will have been covered. On the 
right of the coupons is a form of promise to 
be signed and returned to the treasurer. The 
promise admits of returning the bond to the 
treasurer if at any time the promiser finds 
it impossible to continue the payments. At 
each payment the treasurer is to sign the 
coupon of that date as a receipt. Wifty of 
these bonds will take care of the entire 
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amount. This has proved to be a happy 
idea. The young people as well as the 
older were at once interested so that two 
young Sunday school classes took two each, 
the Endeavor Society two, ete. <A cheerful 
enthusiasm has been awakened. 15 des Did St 


New South Dakota Plant 


Mitchell dedicated its new $20,000 church 
Jan. 31. The basement walls are of granite, 
the superstructure is built of dark colored 
pressed brick and trimmed with white sand- 
stone from the Black Hills. The interior, 
finished in oak, is an attractive room. The 
lower rooms aré.yell equipped for the social 
work of the church. The Mitchell church, 
under the devoted leadership of Rey. A. C. 
Bowdish, has become one of the strongest 
churches of our denomination in South 


indebtedness 


Dakota. All of the is paid 
except perhaps the loan of $2,500 from. the 
Church Building Society. 

In the morning service the sermon was by 
Rev. Frank Fox of Sioux Falls. » At the 
communion service the pastor received five 
into the fellowship of the church. In the 
evening Rey. W. T. Dawson of Armour 
spoke on The Church’s Call in the World 
Today and Supt W. H. Thrall on the widen- 
ing work of the Home Missionary Society 
in the state. Rev. Frank Fox closed the 
exercises with an address on Christian Cour- 
age and Conduct. Be We 


A Church Building Pastor 


Rey. Henry Harris of East St. Louis, Il, 
who spent the month of February in New 
England, telling his interesting experiences 
in home missionary work, won many warm 
friends for that work. His story, tersely 
told, directed reawakened interest toward 
one of our most important and inspiring 
problems. He is now completing a fine 
church building at Hast St. Louis. The 
closing of the mills made it impossible for 
the people to contribute. Mr. Harris organ- 
ized and led them personally in the construc- 
tion work, thus saving $2,000. 'The address 
by this church-building home missionary at 
the last National Council opened the pulpit 
for him in many of our large churches. The 
Building Society is in hopes of securing him 
for a three months’ campaign when the work 
at Hast St. Louis will permit. Gq. 


Boston 


The Church and Politics 


This was Lincoln Steffens’s theme before 
the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday morn- 
ing. It certainly was a straightforward 
talk; Mr. Steffens told the truth as he saw 
it and without duplicity, yet in all sympathy 
for the common good. If the ministers ques- 
tioned silently his intimacy with church 
effort and church method, they were not in 
doubt of his sincerity. He feels that we 
are all, the bad and the “best,” on a common 
level of morals in professional matters; we 
yield to temptation in so far as we must to 
succeed in our chosen work. Hence, with a 
chureh guilty of such swerving, there is no 
hope of forceful leadership. It must apply 
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the basic principle of Christ’s teaching and 
love the neighbor, always, everywhere and 
with no exceptions. Mr. Steffens felt we 
must all rise from the perplexity of modern 
conditions together and that the day is com- 
ing when all men shall understand each 
other. Advising the pastors to get down 
into the midst of things, by investigation if 
need be, he declared that the church ‘can 
aspire to the place of interpreter in the new 
day. His talk was enriched with a fund of 
illustration and anecdote from his experi- 
ences as an investigating journalist. Sev- 
eral of the ministers participated in the 
brief question-box at the close. 


Reading’s Recovery 

On the evening of March 5, Rey. F. S. 
Hunnewell’s parish in Reading was dismayed 
to find its house of worship in flames just 
before one of the revival services. The edi- 
fice was totally destroyed, two-thirds of the 
$30,000 loss, however, being covered by in- 
surance. But the constituency and their 
friends have quickly rallied to the work be- 
fore them. The services since the disaster 
have been held in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
and the attendance has been remarkably 
encouraging. In addition, the more substan- 
tial encouragement of subscriptions have 
been coming in. Among the gifts are two 
interesting ones, $100 from the Christian 
Scientists and a like sum from a man of 
that faith, formerly a Congregationalist. 
When it is known that this church constit- 
uency is still worshiping in a hall, this sum 
of $200 exhibits an even greater spirit of 
brotherhood than was at first apparent. 
The fine bell, which was only slightly dam- 
aged, has been taken in charge by the Chris- 
tian Hndeavorers to be recast. 


American Federation Meets in Cambridge 


With an enlarged vision and work, the 
American Federation of Men’s Church Ovr- 
ganizations held its seventh annual meeting, 
March 9, in North Avenue Baptist Church, 
Cambridge. Though the attendance was 
somewhat smaller than usual, the participa- 
tion and the program were excellent. This 
organization, facing @ critical time in the 
rise of denominational brotherhoods, has. 
made a change of policy that should insure 
its continued and widened service. It will 
now devote itself to the encouragement and 
development of local federations, becoming 
for the most part a federation of federations. 
Any union of this nature in North America 
will be eligible to membership. And further- 
more, if in due course of time any united 
movement of the national brotherhoods: 
seems feasible, it is likely from the results: 
of the recent conference in Pittsburg that 
the Federation will guide it. 

Last week’s program included some yal- 
uable information. In line with its new 
project the Federation devoted the afternoon 
session to a conference on the local feder- 
ation, at which reports were given of the 
work in Providence, Haverhill! and Lynn. 
Prof. H. EH. Simpson of Colby College de- 
scribed the proposed interdenominational 
men’s conference, which will be held in 
Portland, Me., in May. This gathering, al- 
ready having some noted speakers enlisted, 
will no doubt prove to be a small edition of 
the American Congress to be held in St. 
Louis in 1910. In the evening the members 
and friends of the Federation heard two 
helpful addresses: The Church Club and the 
Individual, by Rev. G. L. Cady of Dor- 
chester, Mass., and The Supreme Equipment, 
by Rey. D. D. Munroe, D. D., of New Haven, 
Ct. If the election of officers shows anything, 
this organization should have the interest 
and support of Congregationalists the coun- 
try over. For the president, four of six 
vice-presidents and the treasurer are chosen 
from our ranks: president, F. H. Noyes, 
Esq., Boston; vice-presidents, Rey. P. TT. 
Farwell, Wellesley Hills, Mass., editor of 
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The Brotherhood, Victor J. Loring, Esq., 
Boston, Rev. J. S. Voorhees, Adams, Mass., 
R. H. Gardiner, Esq., Boston, president of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Pres. 
J. H. T. Main, Grinnell, Io., president of tue 
Congregational. Brotherhood, Rev. F. E. 
Marble, Cambridge, Mass., secretary of the 
Baptist Brotherhood; secretary, G. W. Me- 
haffy, secretary of the Boston Y. M. CG. A.; 
treasurer, T. K. McCallister, Boston. 


A Federation for Boston Churchmen 


Last but not least among the larger cities, 
Boston swings into line with the movement 
of federated Brotherhoods and church clubs. 
Under the auspices of the Old South Club, 
all the churches of Greater Boston are to 
send representatives to a conference in Old 
South’s chapel next Monday evening, March 
22. All men’s organizations connected with 
these churches are entitled to three delegates 
who will join in the formation of an in- 
terdenominational federation, whose object 
“would be the co-operation of the clubs and 
the members of the clubs, in matters of pub- 
lie interest and non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian nature, especially in those affecting, 
directly or indirectly, the public morals, 
health and safety; this work would be done, 
so far as possible, through co-operation with 
the various now established agencies, with 
which our organization would be brought 
into contact through appropriate commit- 
tees.” Among the proposed speakers are 
Dr. Gordon and Victor J. Loring, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Brotherhood. With so large a constituency 
to draw upon, the meeting should be repre- 
sentative and enthusiastic. 


An ‘‘ All-Together’’ Prayer [Meeting 

An interdenominational prayer meeting 
was held March 11 in the vestry of Park 
Street Church, in accordance with a call 
for a day of prayer issued by the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. This is a 
recently-formed organization representing 
nine mission boards, whose object is ‘‘to 
unify the efforts of the national women’s 
boards and societies of home missions by 
consultation and co-operation in action.’ 
Among its functions will be the publication 
of the home mission study course for women’s 
societies, the holding of home mission sum- 
mer conferences, and the planning for an 
annual day of prayer for home missions. 

Mrs. George W. Coleman, president of 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
was in the chair. Representatives of Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
‘tional home missionary work had place on 
the program. Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, cor- 
responding secretary of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, gave 
an account of a recent trip to mission sta- 
tions in Porto Rico. But the time given to 
prayers was the distinctive feature, and no 
one there could fail to feel the presence or 
own the sway of the one “Lord and Master 
of us all.” 


Yale Alumni Meet 

Prof. Frank G. Porter was the guest of 
honor at the annual meeting of the Yale 
Divinity Alumni Association, held at the 
Boston City Club last Monday. He gave an 
interesting account of tendencies in theology 
in Germany, as observed during his recent 
sojourn there. For the Alumni Advisory 
Committee Rey. C. S. Macfarland made a 
report. Rey. EH. M. Noyes presided. 


The officers of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement have the plans for their 
summer conferences now well under way. 
These gatherings will convene at Whitby, 
Ontario, with the Ontario Ladies’ College as 
formerly, July 2-9; at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 2-11; Asheville, N. C., July 2-11; and 
at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 
23—Ang. 1. As in other years, the morn- 
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ings are occupied by classes, institutes and 
platform meetings, the afternoons are given 
over to recreation and an evening session 
completes the day. 


New York 


Together Campaign in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood of pastors at 
the largest meeting yet held, entered into a 
frank discussion of the ‘Together’ Cam- 
paign and concluded that under present 
conditions it would not be wise to hold 
meetings connected with the movement. 
The results elsewhere have been fully ad- 
vertised in Brooklyn, and such laymen as 
are disposed will participate in the sub- 
scription toward the debts, without the 
necessity of extra meetings. It is a long 
while since purely Congregational business 
has been debated upon such a high level as 
in the stirring discussion led by Drs. Hillis, 
Boynton, Waters, Lyman, Kent, Cadman, 
Burton and others. To many of the younger 
men the issues presented had a score of 
phases not known before. The brethren: 
who spoke realized that however much they 
might be in sympathy with the general aim 
of the ‘Together’ Campaign managers, it 
would be useless to waste energy in pro- 
moting meetings from which would be ab- 
sent many of the laymen able to make sub- 
stantial gifts. 

The ministers consulted in the beginning 
by the campaign committee were not con- 
vinced of the wisdom of all the plans, nor 
of the accuracy of some statements in the 
printed documents, and registered their own 
protest against what seemed to be un-Con- 
gregational methods. But they have been 
prepared to do all that is possible to reach 
a harmonious and financially successful issue 
of the campaign in progress. Wealthy lay- 
men, however, have refused to assist for 
several reasons. Drs. Hillis and Cadman 
mentioned some of the reasons as indicating 
the necessity for a new basis of home mis- 
sionary administration. 

Many Brooklyn men have wide invest- 
ments in the great West, and their personal 
knowledge convinces them that a great many 
home missionary churches ought to be under 
state and not national control, and if not 
supported from within the state should be 
closed up. It is affirmed that many towns 
west of the Mississippi are far richer per 
capita than Brooklyn, sustaining fine hotel, 
commercial and amusement properties, and 
yet their churches from habit as much as 
anything turn to the: Hast for financial 
crutches. Other laymen insist that the in- 
ternal growth of the United States requires 
now that the work of the Wducation and 
Sunday School societies be an integral part 
of state home mission organizations, and re- 
fuse to take future interest till such consol- 
idation is effected. 

Business men have repudiated the idea of 
lumping three debts together, when their 
causes, the societies and constituencies that 
have incurred them and their methods of 
administration are each so different. With 
all these objections and several others, there 
was still a disposition, practically unan- 
imous among the ministers, to hold the meet- 
ings, if the campaign committee wished, but 
the latter are not likely to do so, in view of 
the easy disarrangement of the regular gifts 
of the churches, if small subscriptions for 
the special fund were now gathered. 

Another consideration is the fact that the 
local apportionment committee’s appeal is 
likely to result in the Manhattan-Brooklyn 
Conference running well ahead of the total 
sum allotted, during the present fiscal year. 
These matters are here set forth, not in the 
least as a criticism of missionary policies or 
officials, upon which good men have a right 
to differ, but in order that Brooklyn minis- 
ters and laymen may feel that their position 
is understood in the denomination at large. 
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Their loyalty to the best interests of the 
churches throughout the country is above 
the necessity of being defended. 

There should be added the fact that Brook- 
lyn has been peculiarly overrun this winter 
with special appeals, perhaps due to the 
panic, for local Y. M. C. A. work, and many 
other city missionary institutions, some of 
which depend absolutely upon the Congrega- 
tional churches for their very life. The 
financial support of these causes is greater 
than twenty years ago, and does not at all 
appear in many cases in the Year-Book, so 
that comparisons for campaign purposes in 
the denomination are capable of more than 
one interpretation. 


Ethical Interests in New York 


The Peace Society of the City of New 
York maintains its reputation as the most 
vigorous of the local bodies that make up 
the national movement. Recently it has 
given a large reception to the envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden at the Hotel 
Astor. Also a lunch at the Manhattan, with 
vigorous speeches from Harold Gorst of the 
London Standard, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead and 
Dr. Jefferson, to an audience of intense en- 
thusiasm. Probably on no other subject is 
the pastor of the Tabernacle so militant. 
Dr. Jefferson considers the arguments for a 
bigger navy so silly that he is moved out of 
his usual calmness. Mrs. Mead had such 
great success with fifteen meetings last spring 
that she has been called back, this time to 
speak on thirty-five occasions. 

Congregationalists are to the front in the 
Society, Drs. Jefferson, Cadman, Lynch, 
Lyman Abbott, with Professors Dutton and 
J. B. Clark, and the new executive secre- 
tary, W. H. Short, called from a pastorate 
in Michigan. In recognition of Secretary 
Root’s services to the cause of peace, the 
Society gave him a dinner last week, with 
addresses by President Taft, Governor 
Hughes, Baron Takahira, Mr. Choate and 
Mr. Carnegie. The establishment of a cen- 
tral office on Fifth Avenue, with Secretary 
Short on duty, has enabled the Society to 
greatly multiply its activities for a great 
campaign. 

The Ethical Social League is also experi- 
encing a steady development, and has passed 
the experimental stage. Every Sunday, as 
well as several week days, it has half a 
dozen centers occupied with the best speakers 
in the city upon ethical social reform move- 
ments. -So far it has proved to be the most 
practical organization for securing a com- 
mon expression of opinion and method of 
work between Christians and Jews, organ- 
ized labor, Socialist and other civic bodies 
working for uplift. The conference last 
month at the Astor on the Amusements of 
the People was a vigorous but satisfactory 
discussion, with some definite plans set forth. 
Mrs. Thomas, field secretary of Juvenile 
Courts Committee, from Chicago, told how 
that city handles its cheap amusement prob- 
lem. The meeting fulfilled its program as 
advertised—a program of action. The 
March conference will be upon the Educa- 
tion of Our Children for Life. Cheap 
theaters, dance halls and the moving-picture 
arcades are exercising the minds of church 
workers seriously just now. 


Sunday Problem Discussed Again 

A mass meeting of clergymen of all bodies 
met for a second time in a month, last week, 
at Dr. Parkhurst’s chureh, in the effort to 
close up Sunday theaters and moving pic- 
ture shows. The attempt to close the sa- 
loons on Sundays seems temporarily to have 
stopped. The provisions of the law are diffi- 
cult to enforce, though General Bingham 
says he+ could do it, if the police felt the 
popular demand. The same apathy exists 
concerning Sunday amusements, and even 
trading. It is notoriously the best day of 
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the week for small real estate men within 
the city in letting apartments; and for big 
real estate firms in getting crowds of people 
out to new suburban investment realty. 
Also in many parts of the city stores owned 


The Newer Justice 


“The intelligent citizen will not be mis- 
led by the sentimentality attached to Judge 
Cleland’s system of parole, which is not 
based on law.” ‘Justice should ever be 
tempered with mercy, and the Supreme 
Court has not the right to deprive Judge 
Cleland or any other judge of the privilege 
of parole.” These sentences sum up the 
opposing views concerning Judge McKenzie 
Cleland’s parole system, now dividing pub- 
lic opinion in Illinois. The opinion adverse 
to the system was given by Attorney W. R. 
Moss in a debate at the Oak Park Club 
House, March 2. The favorable opinion is 
the utterance of Attorney S. W. Packard in 
the course of the debate in which he was 
warmly supported by Dr. W. E. Barton. 

The pastor and deacon of First Church in 
Oak Park represent the prevailing senti- 
ment in church circles. Attorm y Moss 
Voices the conservative attitude of members 
of the bar, who are now inclined to empha- 
size the letter rather than the spirit of the 
law. Chief Justice Olson, of the Municipal 
Court considers Judge Cleland a law-breaker. 
If there be technical ground for such a 
verdict those who know most of Judge Cle- 
land and his methods incline to the belief 
that the laws which he breaks are better 
kept in the breach than in the observance. 

During the past two years Judge Cleland 
has spoken in explanation of his methods 
nearly 200 times—chiefly before churches 
and affiliated organizations—and he has 
never failed to enlist the active sympathy of 
a majority of his hearers. 

To reach a larger public, a magazine, The 
Newer Justice, made its initial appearance 
early in the year, to be the official organ of 
the National Probation League. Of this 
new organization Judge Cleland is president 
and Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent. In an editorial in The Newer Justice 
appears this succinct statement of the 
Cleland parole system from the pen of Dr. 
Barton: 

“The court to which Judge Cleland was 
assigned brought before him every day a 
large number of men and women charged 
with misdemeanors and even felonies, many 
of them caused by drink. Most of them 
were guilty; indeed, under his system most 
of them pleaded guilty and saved the time 
and expense of a jury trial. Then ihe judge, 
instead of fining the offender or -ending him 
to the workhouse, imposed the maximum 
legal sentence, but immediately entered a 
motion to vacate the sentence. This motion 
he held over on a continuance of the case, 
releasing the offender on whatever bond he 
could give, sometimes on his own recogni- 
zance. But in every case the men were re- 
quired to abstain from liquor or bad com- 
pany and promise to go to work and support 
their families. 

“In this way 1,200 cases were paroled. 
Many thousands of dollars were saved in 
costs of trials, more thousands in board of 
prisoners and other thousands to charitable 
organizations that would have been com- 
pelled to support the families. The sessions 
of court when these men came to report 
were held at night, in order that they might 
not be compelled to leave work, and the 
men came with their wives. Faces changed 
from week to week and homes grew brighter 
under the administration of stern kindness, 
and seyenty men who went to the workhouse 
found the way of the willful transgressor a 
hard one.” 
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by other than Jews are open all day Sunday. 
The Board of Aldermen pay no attention to 
the ministers, and the ordinance passed by 
them a year ago has been a great satisfac- 
tion to the illicit amusement mongerers. 


Chicago 


This plain statement of the case consti- 
tutes a strong argument. ‘The older justice 
is discredited by discerning students of soci- 
ology simply because it-has made more crim- 
inals than it has cured. The newer justice 
has saved hundreds of -first offenders from 
lapsing into the viciously criminal class. 
Judge Cleland has found that drink is the 
pregnant cause of most offenses with which 
he has to deal. 


The Court a Life-Saving Station 


It is conceded, even by his critics, that 
Judge Cleland has succeeded in making the 
courts over which he has presided successful 
life saving stations. The testimony of the 
paroled in these night sessions is much like 
that heard in effective rescue missions. Of 
course the result is not so much because of 
the system as because of the spirit of the 
man behind it. Judge Cleland is not simply 
a religious man and an elder in a Presby- 
terian church—he is distinctly a Christian 
man. His ideas concerning the treatment 
of criminals grow out of his Christian ex- 
perience. He has dealt at first hand with 
the gospels. If the proposed law would be 


dangerous in the hands of another type of a - 


man, its discussion will help to create new 
ideals as to the qualities needed in admin- 
istration of those courts which deal not so 
much with legal lore as with live people. 

The administration of the Juvenile Court 
is falling increasingly under the influence 
of Christian sentiment. Since positions in 
this service are now awarded upon the merit 
system, by civil service examinations, the 
Christian motive is no small faetor in at- 
tracting to the work and giving staying 
power in it. The constant pastoral visiting 
of probation officers to “seek and save the 
lost,” and the watch care of house-fathers 
and mothers in the schools where it is con- 
stantly necessary “to warn the unruly and 
support them that are weak,” make a test 
on character so severe that it naturally 
eliminates those who do not, in the power 
of the love of Christ, value the service more 
than the salary. I did not ask a company 
of Juvenile Court workers, whom I met re- 
cently, Are you Christians? There was no 
need. They bore upon their faces “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


Training for Social Service 


Few men are in a better position to know 
about the demand for trained social workers 
than the professor of social economics in 
Chicago Seminary. In introducing him, not 
long ago, Dr. W. T. McBlveen of Evanston 
felicitously said, “I will not say Dr. Taylor, 
nor Professor Taylor, but plain Graham 
Taylor.’ The man and the citizen has won 
a place in Chicago which dwarfs the pro- 
fessorship. Graham Taylor knows the field 
of social service from the inside. For fifteen 
years he has been head of a group of work- 
ers in Chicago Commons. Indeed this splen- 
did civic institution, provided with property, 
debt-free, worth $70,000 and with an indorse- 
ment of $36,500 to assist in maintenance 
and administration, has grown up around 
the personality of Graham Taylor, as Hull 
House about Jane Addams. 

Part of the work of the Commons has 
been the training of social workers through 
an allied Institute of Social Service. The 
development of this training school led about 
a year ago to its separation from the Com- 
mons and its incorporation as the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. The 
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The mayor's effort to improve matters was 
hailed as a Christmas gift to the city, but 
the matter has passed from him to the 
courts, where good citizens see small hope 
of betterment at present. SYPNEY. 


certificate of incorporation states its object: 
“To promote through instruction, training, 
investigation and publication, the efficiency 
of civic, philanthropic and social work and 
the improvement of living and working con- 
ditions.” The curriculum of the school pre- 
pares for positions “in charity, reformatory, 
child helping, settlement and civic work; 
neighborhood and public school centers; ed- 
ucational and welfare agencies in factories 
and stores; Juvenile Court probation work 
and service in public institutions.” 

Because Professor Taylor saw the urgency 
of demand for trained social workers, he 
took upon himself the burden of administra- 
tion while weighted, as acting-president, 
with unusual responsibilities in the Semi- 
nary. Less than a year old, the school has 
at present an attendance of sixty-five, and 
the prospects for the summer term are for 
a much larger number. The coming of Dr. 
Davis to the Seminary and some readjust- 
ments in teaching will give Professor Taylor 
larger freedom for the School of Civies and 
Philanthropy. 

Chicago Seminary has always sought to 
serve the city by lending its faculty and 
students to mission work. In the same 
spirit. with a larger conception of the ways 
in which Christ is coming to Chicago, it 
has now lent its professor of socielogy to 
the training of men and women for mission- 
ary work throughout the state. This new 
school. with its large first-year enrollment. 
with a board of trustees in which are rep- 
resented ten universities of the Middle 
West, with such members from Chicago as 
Judges Brown and Mack, Charles R. Crane. 
Victor Elting, William Kent, Ralph Norton, 
A. B. Pond, E. L. Ryerson; Miss Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Emmons Blaine and several 
other representative women, is one of the 
splendid by-products of Chicago Seminary. 


The Immigrant and the Protestant Church 


Those who followed Professor Steiner ef 
Iowa College “on the trail of the immigrant” 
in a course of lectures giver in Carpenter 
Chapel of the Seminary, March 812, are 
enthusiastic in their satisfaction. "When at 
the conclusion of the last lecture Professor 
Seott said, “Many sons have done excel- 
lently, but thou excellest them all,” it was 
a sincere appreciation of the importance of 
the problems treated and the vital character 
of the discussion. In the Slavs, the Latin 
group and the Jews Professor Steiner be- 


-lieves that we have classes of immigrants 


capable of assimilation and able to contrib- 
ute to the American stock some ao 
better than we now possess. 

He is positive in the conviction that the 
American Protestant churches should inter- 
est themselves in these peoples and give them 
of our best. The best helper to the Jew is 
not a converted Jew, but one who becomes 
as a Jew that he may save the Jew. The 
American churches. saved themselyes when 
they gave themselves to serve alien peoples 
across the seas. The next revival in Amer- 
ican Protestantism is coming in a new min- 
istry to the aliens at our doors. The pres- 
ence of the foreigner in the homeland gives 
the ministry here a new meaning. The work 
in almost any parish in America has become 
so allied to saving nations and races that it 
calls for the best which any man can give. 
Professor Steiner has a prophet’s vision, and 
his message is spun from the loom of life. 
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The Middle West 
A New Chutch in Joliet 


Congregationalism has long been in Joliet, 
Ijl.,,as a leaven in other churches. If all 
former Congregationalists. were united in 
one church, it is said by Moderator T. C. 
MacMillan, who knows the city well, it 
would be a church not less than 500 strong. 
No attempt has been made to disturb those 
elsewhere assimilated, but a year ago it 
seemed best to Superintendents McMillen 
and McCollum to take an independent en- 
terprise under their watch. Through their 
influence’ the organization was committed to 
Congregational fellowship, March 15, 1908. 
It was cared for in various ways until, about 
a month ago, Rev. C. H. Bente gave up the 
old parish in Woodstock to assume leader- 
ship in the new enterprise. The church was 
recognized by a representative council on 
March 8, At the formal service Dr. W. E. 
Barton preached the sermon, Superintendent 
McCollum gave the hand of fellowship and 
Dr. W. F. McMillen explained and com- 
mended the Congregational way. 

The church begins with a membership of 
twenty-seven, a Sunday school of 127 and a 
city of 50,000 in which to find its field. It 
now worships in Castle Hall, but committees 
on lot and building are already at work. 
The new church has the good will of the 
other churches and substantial promises of 
support from many citizens not yet enrolled 
in its membership. 


Co-Operative Evangelism in Rockford 


Five-of the Hast Side churches in Rock- 
ford, Ill., have entered upon a somewhat 
unique form of co-operative evangelism. The 
uniting churches are: First Congregational, 
Rey. T. B. Thompson; Hnglish Lutheran; 
Central M, E.; State Street Baptist; and 
Westminster Presbyterian. The services are 
to continue for five weeks, each resident min- 
ister preaching a week and dividing the final 
week among the four in absence of a Pres- 
byterian pastor. A soloist and chorus leader 
has been engaged on advice of Dr. Towner 
of Moody Institute, but the policy of all the 
preaching by resident pastors has been delib- 
erately chosen and will be strictly adhered 
to. 

These co-operative services, which began 
in early Lent, will continue until Holy 
Week, when most of the pastors expect to 
continue services in their respective congre- 
gations. One unusual advantage in this 
union is alliance with the large English 
Lutheran church, which is _ thoroughly 
trained in fidelity to frequent services in the 
Lenten period. To catch the spirit of this 
congregation and its leader will be a revival 
in itself to a good many in the other 
churches. The methods are to be more in- 
structional than in most evangelistic cam- 
paigns. Rev. TI. B. Thompson has already 
started two classes for young people on 
Sunday afternoons. With boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen he is using Rollins’s 
“Christian Teachings’; with young people 
of high school age he is reading Bridgman’s 
“Steps Christward.” CHANDLER. 


The Westminster Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical College, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
is to hold its sessions after other theological 
schools have closed for the season, the sery- 
ices of several professors being secured dur- 
ing their vacation. During the coming sum- 
mer lectures will be given by Profs. James 
Denney and George Adam Smith of Glas- 
gow, and Profs. R. E. Welsh and A. R. 
Gordon of Montreal. Principal Mackay and 
others on the temporary staff have also 
received their training in Scotland. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE AND THE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


yy SAN FRANCISCO'S unprecedented disaster was the supreme 

test of fire insurance. The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
met this test by paying 5,000 claims amounting to ten million 
dollars. Inthe history of fire insurance there is no parallel to this 
achievement. No other company in one year ever distributed to its 
policy-holders so vast a sum. 


The prompt payment of these enormous claims has given the 
Hartford a higher place than ever in popular esteem. It was never 
so strong in financial resources as it is to-day. 

lI. 


Assets $20,434,816 Liabilities (excluding capital) $13,373,224 
Capital $2,000,000 Policy-holders’ Surplus $7,061,592 


The hazards of the fire insurance business are so great that 6 out of every 7 companies 
which have done business in America have failed or “retired.” And yet, you perhaps 
know nothing of the strength or reputation of the company in which you are insured. 
Would it not add to your peace of mind to have your home or your store or your factory 
insured in the old Hartford, with its ninety-nine year unstained record of every loss promptly 
paid? Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy if you demand it. 


Send for our free book “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance.” It ought to be in the 
hands of every property owner in America. It may save you thousands of dollars, 
no matter in what company you be insured. Address Dept. C, 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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Coast 


Colonist one-way second class tickets from 
Chicago only $33, daily during March and 
April via Chicago, Union Pacific ©, North 
Western Line. Personally conducted tours. 


Pullman tourist sleeping cars daily. 
$7 double berth to San Francisco, 


4 “wm Los Angeles and 


Portland. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points 


S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tour- 
ist Dept., 212 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
All agents sell tickets via 

this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Chicago, II. PC870 
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From the Northwest 


Laymen’s Conference 


For months an interdenominational com- 
mittee has been arranging for a state-wide 
meeting of laymen to consider their part in 
evangelizing the world. Into every town 
and village the invitations went, and on the 
dates, Feb. 4-7, came such a gathering of 
Christian men from all over the state as had 
never been seen. President Northrop pre- 
sided, happily as usual, and Hon. David P. 
Jones, who took the chief responsibility for 
this great convention, should have the ac- 
knowledgments of his brethren. Col. Elijah 
Halford of White House memories gave a 
ringing talk on our Available Resources, 
over which there was sharp discussion be- 
cause he arraigned the church. W. T. Ellis 
set the World Conditions before the conven- 
tion in his account of his circuit of the 
globe. The man who spoke with greatest 
power and left the most lasting impression 
was Sec. J. Campbell White of New York 
City. His topic was Our Share of the 
World, and he made the missionary enter- 
prise seem the greatest undertaking of the 
age, and worthy the support of every 
thoughtful man. As a part of a great move- 
ment this Minnesota convention will have 
far-reaching results. 


German Work 


One of the most interesting addresses in 
the recent Northwestern Convention consid- 
ering our missionary work was the account 
given by Dr. Seil of his work among the 
Stundists in Colorado, North and South 
Dakota and Montana. The Stundist move- 
ment originated in Germany and Russia 
among those dissatisfied with the formality 
of a state religion. The movement grew so 
rapidly that these people were subject to 
persecution, but an edict was finally pub- 
lished allowing them to meet for an hour at 
a time. Hence the name Stundist, or Hour- 
People. When these groups took the further 
step of organizing themselves into churches, 
they unwittingly adopted the exact Congre- 
gational form of simple church government. 
There are 40,000 of these people in America, 
and in Colorado alone fifteen churches are 
organized among them. They maintain a 
beautiful and simple faith which works out 
into a high moral standard in their different 
communities. In the old country are 400,000 
of these people who are virtually Congrega- 
tionalists. Dr. Seil is anxious to send a 
missionary ambassador to these people, who 
shall make known to them the great body of 
their Congregational brethren in America. 
It would seem that such an overture ought 
to be made. 


A Church Frolic 


Once a year Fifth Avenue Church, Minne- 
apolis, has what may be called a “Church 
Frolic’ in which the whole parish takes 
part. The men don aprons and wait at the 
long tables about which a great church fam- 
ily gathers in jovial mood. Jokes old and 
new and all kinds of innocent fun abound 
amid such fellowship as only Christian peo- 
ple have a real right to possess. Toasts 
and speeches are made by erstwhile sober 
deacons whose wholesome humanness keeps 
them in touch with young people who might 
otherwise be afraid of the office. Pastor 
Nugent himself has a proper part in this 
festival and does not thus lessen his remark- 


Keep It In the House 


Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound and Tar 
For Coughs, Colds 
and Throat Troubles 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


able ability for reaching people who should 
come into church relationship. Altogether 
this innocent festival has a real and serious 
part in reaching new people and getting 
them in touch with the church. May not 
the social rooms of other churches find a 
mission in this annual good time? 


Minneapolis Extension Work 


Rev. W. J. Gray of Olivet Church, St. 
Paul, whose pastorateS have been in the 
Twin Cities, resigned his pastorate lately to 
accept the secretaryship and management of 
the Minneapolis Congregational Union, the 
society which represents our churches in 
assisting new enterprises of our order within 
the city limits. Three such new churches 
are on the docket for immediate help in 
building and organizing plans. Both cities 
were glad to have Mr. Gray remain in his 
old surroundings. At Olivet, since his pas- 
torate began, a $30,000 church with a fine 
pipe organ has been added to the equipment, 
and the foundation laid for one of our large 
city churches in the future. 


In Memoriam 


At Fifth Avenue Church, Minneapolis, on 
Feb. 21, Rey. Messrs. Gray, Merrill, Nugent 
and Herrick joined in a service in memory 
of Rev. James H. Smith, for ten years pastor 
of this church and for the last three years 
pastor at Everett, Wn. During these ten 
years in Minneapolis, Mr. Smith wrought 
himself into the life of the city and into our 
denominational effort as few men have done. 
Minnesota joins with Washington in honor- 
ing the memory of this able pastor. 


Dedication in Minneapolis 


A little over a year ago Rey. W. H. Med- 
lar and his wife, with tickets purchased for 
a tour around the world, were anticipating 
a well-earned vacation. Just then came a 
call from Linden Hills Church, Minneapolis. 
Duty and privilege were weighed a few days, 
and then it was decided to give up the vaca- 
tion trip and go to this young church, just 
in the perplexity of the erection of a new 
building. In this year great things have 
been accomplished, and on Feb. 28 the 
churches of the city gathered with Linden 
Hills to dedicate a beautiful house of wor- 
ship in this beautiful suburb, bordering on 
Lake Harriet. Rey. Dr. P. A. Cool of 
Buffalo, the former pastor who had initiated 
the church building project, gave an address 
in the morning. At the dedication service 
in the afternoon Dr. Dewey spoke on the 
necessity of the spiritual in all life. 
evening Dr. S. B. Nelson preached on the 
essentials in church life. Other brethren 
brought congratulations and good wishes 
during the services of the day. 

Although only seven years old, the orig- 
inal commodious building was twice enlarged 
before it was included in the present struc- 
ture, which will hold an audience of nearly 
1,000 people. Finished in dark oak and 
complete with all modern fittings, the entire 
edifice represents an outlay of only $22,000. 
There was no money raising in the dedica- 
tion, the small amount still necessary being 
quietly gathered through the community the 
previous week. At the morning service 
forty-seven members were received, most of 
them on confession and this without any 
special meetings preceding. On March 6 
the church organized, in co-operation with 
the Sunday School Society, a branch Sun- 
day school and preaching station in the 
newer communities a mile away. When one 
recounts this achievement in this promising 
community the giving up of the vacation 
seems really worth while. 

Roperr P. HERRICK. | 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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O NORWAY. ICELAND 
-AND SPITZBERGEN 


A Series of Ten Cruises, leay- 
ing Hamburg during June, July, 
August and September, by 
magnificent twin-screw steamers, 
ideally adapted for cruising, on 
which 


Every comfort has been considered. 


Every practical safety appliance has been 
installed. 


Every feature conducive to the complete 
enjoyment of a perfect trip has been pro- 


vided. 


The cruises vary in duration from 14 to 25 


days, and cost from $62.50 upward. 


Excellent connections from America by our 
splendid trans-atlantic service. 


Let us send you our new book. ““A 
Summer Holiday at the top of the 
World, ’’ containing full particulars. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 BROADWAY 
Boston, Phila., St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 


Oregon 
Washington 
and Idaho 


EVERY DAY 
March I to April 30, ’O09 


| Low One-Way Rates ate in effect 
to many points in these states 


*3300 from Chicago 
*3050 from St. Louis 


ae ates 


UNION PACIFIC 


Electric Block Signals all the way 
The Safe Road to Travel 


_ Ask about the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 

Seattle, Wash. 

INQUIRE OF 

WILLARD MASSEY, N.E. F.& P. A. 
| 176 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
| J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
| 287 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
1 
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Warner Memorial Home, Saxtons River, Vt. 


For Homeless Boys 


Vermont Philanthropy Dedicates Additional 
Plant—Ex-Governor Proctor 
Elected Trustee 


The afternoon of Washington’s Birthday 
brought to Saxtons River, Vt., a large com- 
pany of persons interested in the work of 
the Kurn Hattin Homes, for the dedication 
of the enlarged and remodeled Warner 
Memorial Home. Hon. W. J. Van Patten 
of Burlington, president of the New England 
Kurn Hattin Homes Association, presided, 
and Rev. Benjamin Swift of Woodstock 
delivered the address. Other members of 
the board present were Mr. George B. Graff 
of Boston, well known in Christian En- 
deavor circles, Gen. N. G. Williams of Bel- 
lows Falls and Mr. B. L. Walker, the treas- 
urer-of the Association. 

The story and work of these Homes is 
known to some readers of The Congregation- 
alist, but the development of the organiza- 
tion during the past year, and the prosperity 
which has followed the burning of the Home 
and Administration Building at Westmin- 
ster, cannot fail to be of interest to all 
‘concerned with the advancement of the wel- 
fare of boys. This Kurn Hattin work was 
started originally by Dr. C. A. Dickinson of 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, and the site se- 
lected was in the town of Westminster, Vt., 
on a hill facing the broad valley of the 
‘Connecticut River. The natural features 
are charming, and the general situation is 
in all respects favorable. The aim of the 
founder was’ to provide a Christian home 
for the children of indigent parents and also 
for homeless children. 

The property of the Kurn Hattin Homes 
consists of a 200-acre farm in Westminster, 
Vt., upon which is the Dickinson School 
Building, largely the gift of Mrs. Frederick 
Billings of Woodstock: also the Jennie Ball 
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Cottage with the barns 
and out-buildings, and 
the new Kurn Hattin 
Home Building, not yet 
completed. In addition 
to this property is the 
Warner Memorial Home 
at Saxtons River, Vt., 
the gift of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Warner of that town. 
This property consists of 
a 150-acre farm, with 
home and barn and out- 
buildings, and both plants 
representing a valuation 
of more than $50,000 and 
free from debt, With the 
completion of the new 
building in Westminster 
the trustees will be in a 
position to care for sev- 
enty-five boys. An endowment of $200,000 
is needed. At present $16,450 is invested 
as a permanent fund, with $5,100 to be 
added during the year. The trustees are to 
be congratulated upon the election of Hon. 
F. D. Proctor, ex-governor of Vermont, to 
their board. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


° | 
| 
| 


PEABODY. 


Faculty Complete Again 


Yale Seminary Secures Two More Men— 
Notes on Enrollment 


Yale is rejoicing that it is already able to 
announce the filling of its two vacant chairs. 
The chair of practical theology is to be 
occupied by Rev. H. H. Tweedy of South 
Church, Bridgeport, Ct., a graduate of Yale 
in 1891. He taught in the Hill School, at- 
tended Union Seminary at the same time 
with Professor Vernon, whom he succeeds, 
and then spent two years as fellow in Berlin. 
For several years he has been a popular 
Yale preacher. Douglass C. Mackintosh, at 
present professor of theology in Brandon 
College, Manitoba, Canada, comes as assistant 
professor of systematic theology. He is a 
graduate of MacMasters University, Toronto, 
where he also served as instructor, has 
taken work at the University of Chicago 
and has published articles and reviews of 
importance in the American Journal of 
Theology. 

In these days of the breaking down of 
denominational lines it is interesting to 
sean the roster -f the school.’ Setting one 
side the dozen and a half students from 
other departments who elect work, the 106 
students are divided as follows: Congrega- 
tionalists, 48; Methodists, 20; Disciples, 16; 
Baptists, 13; Presbyterian and Reformed, 
5; Bpiscopalians, 2; United Brethren, 2; 
the regular students of the three undergrad- 
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Do You Want 
to Own a 


1909 NAPIE 


Six Cylinder 
30 Horsepower 


LATEST DESICN 


Our 24payment plan will enable 
any salaried man to own a NAPIER 
car, the world’s standard in auto con- 
struction. 

For the benefit of thousands of men 
who do not feel able to pay outright 
for a car, we have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of 24 monthly payments on our 
new NAPIER light roadster, Other 
bodies may be selected if desired. 
Guaranteed for two years. Cavs de- 
livered at once. 

Our new plan will place the 


within the reach of N 

any man who can APIE 
appreciate a high 

grade car. 


Full particulars on request 


AMERICAN-NAPIER CO. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Boston 


A New Sacred Song 


‘*The City Beyond the Stars”’ 


High, low, and medium voice. 
Sent to any address for 25c. 


Steady Music Company Littleton, N. H. 


FANNY CROSBY 


The March 18th issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD contains an extensive re- 
view and SDR of the wonderful life and 
labors of this famous blind hymn-writer, in- 
cluding a recent interview with her at her home 
in Bridgeport, Ct., by Amos R. Wells, and a 
splendid article by the poet herself explaining 
“How it is Possible to be Happy Without Sight.” 

Copies of this issue will be sent anywhere at 
five cents apiece on receipt of remittance and 
address. 

THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Stereopticons & Stereopticon Slides 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD now 
offer stereopticon slides for RENT in sets 
with lecture and lecture-sermons for Sunday 
Evening Service; also slides to illustrate Sun- 
day School Lessons. Slides made from jilms. 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON THE 

USE OF THE STEREOPTICON. 
& Goods shipped from seven Depositories. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
5 West 19th St., New York, 


BAY STATE BOILERS 
For Steam and Hot Water 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR MODERN HOUSE HEATING 
WHERE THE BEST IS DEMANDED 


COMPETENT AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


BARSTOW STOVE 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and'NEW YORK 


CcCO., MAKERS 


892 


THE BOSTON REVIVAL 


Is faithfully and comprehensively portrayed in’a 
single issue of THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
WORLD. Almost the entire space in the issue of 
March 4th ts given over to & sympathetic narrative 
of this great religious awakening, The story is well 
illustrated, and altogether constitutes the most 


effective seed for propagating the revival idea. 
Use it to scatter the fire in your community, 


Send a copy as an evangel to some friend, 
Get a copy to keep and preserve for your children, 
Copies of this issue will be mailed anywhere within 
the United States postal Limits, on recelpt of remit- 
tance, at the following prices; 
5 cents a copy. 
#S.00 per hundred, 
10.00 for tive hundred, 


THE GOLDEN RULB COMPANY, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 


Tho THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO,. 


Lima, O,, are making & special offer to churches adopting 
their service before Baster, Write them, 


; THE BEST WAY 
Messmey (HE USE OF THE IND/V/ DUAL 
Ress LOMMUNION SERVICE was IN- 
. S CREASED THE ATTENDANCE AT TNE 
LOROS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 

OF LHURTCHES 17 With QO S0FOR 
BR. YOUR CNUREH SEND FOR /LLUS- 
= TRATED PRICE LIST 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SHRVICH CO, 
266 Washington Street 
Address Dept, G Boston, Mass. 


Twentieth Gentury Pledge 
Signing Crusade 


PRESIDENT J. B. LEWIS 


OR 


FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
SRR RAR FR eR Ren pee enmen 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in oe a) and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 


pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 


with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 800 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- | 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions, } 
WILLIAM Purttres Hann, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t | 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. | 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


iy 
THR CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PAsroraL | 

Supphy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 

chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- | 

tary, Rev, Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair 
man, | 
| 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, | 
also bequests. Charles D, Kepner, Treasurer, | 


189 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for | 
aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. } 
THR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Unron of | 


Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
lical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres, ; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. . 
Norton, Sec, 482 Tremont Building, ‘Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S Boarp OF MISsioNns, TO4 Congrega- | 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas, ; | 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAn’s HoM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. ; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home See’y. 


Tae WOoOMAN’S SBAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 
895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


| Mr. 


| MacGown of Tientsin, North China. 
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uate classes show still less Congregational- 
ists—25, with 15 Disciples, 12 Methodists, 
Baptists, 2 Presbyterian and Reformed, 
United Brethren and 1 Wpiscopalian, 
The interest in the Pastoral Functions 
Course has been well sustained with two lec- 
tures by Mr. Henry Sterling of Boston, sec- 
retary of the Typographical Union, on The 
Minister's Relation to Labor Unions, and 
five by Rev. C. S. Macfarland, Ph. D., on 
The Democratic Minister and Civie Reform. 
Sterling’s lectures were well worked 
out and valuable as giving the point of view 
of the unions, and some of the conclusions 
quite suggestive. Dr. Maefarland illustrated 
copiously from the experience of the South 
Norwalk ministers the possibilities and 
methods of active service for the community 
at large in moral reform and civic improve- 
ment on the ewsthetiec side, and gave large 
incentive to the students to attempt similar 
tasks. ‘The caution was wisely added that 
the minister should secure first the loyal 
co-operation of leaders of his own church 
and then the support of the various classes 
of the community by interesting himself in 
their interests. 
New Haven, Ct. 


7 
‘ 
» 
~ 


R. G C. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 12 


Mrs. Roy B. Guild presided, with a help- 
ful talk upon the power of personal influence 
on the part of those who recognize their 
responsibility in being ‘sent’? to do Christ's 
work at home or abroad. This was illus- 
trated by a story of Mr. Channon’'s experi- 
ence in Micronesia, where a young man who 
came under the power of Christianity be- 


came the agent of Christian reform in an 


entire island. Another illustration was 
drawn from the experience of Mrs. Stover 
in West Africa who, upon her first arrival 
was escorted to the interior by a company 


of 250 natives, all heathen, and during a 


| night's encampment heard sounds of wailing 


at a heathen funeral. After twenty-three 
years of service, returning to the coast by 
the same route, her native escorts all Chris- 
tians, she heard the natives singing in their 
own tongue, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

Miss Olin’s report of the Kusaie Girls’ 
School for 1908 was read. What they have 
been able to accomplish during the year 
with their thirty-nine girls, three boys and 
one small boy day scholar is amazing, in 
view of an epidemic of grippe and a crowded 
condition which was anything but comfort- 
able. The contribution of their King’s 
Daughters’ societies amounted to $19. 

A letter was read from Miss Marian @. 
She 
writes that if some of the people at home 


| might have a chance to compare Christian 
| Chinese men with the masses out of which 


they have risen, there would be no longer a 


| question as to the need of Christianity in 
| China. 


Mrs. D. C. Green of Tokio spoke of the 


| friendly feeling which the Japanese have for 


America and their desire that there should 


| be a strong bond of friendship between the 


two countries. This was illustrated by the 
prayer of a Japanese Christian in a New 
Year's meeting where after praying for his 
own land, he prayed for America without 
mentioning any other country. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMBPRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForwIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H, Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Pureh Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St. New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D 


General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 
Tur AMNRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Oftice, 1583 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THr CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrmry. Aids in oe churches and_par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles . Richards, 


ada 
Secretary; Charles B, fee Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St. New York, N.’ ¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D.,'153 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. : 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGRNGATIONAL DWpucaTion Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
BWdward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 158 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Tl. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill icing, D.D., Oberlin; 
O., President; Rey. William Bwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
eost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as Zhe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson ene and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for Sha 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, I. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTS- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 

. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


THE 


Boston SeaMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. EF. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and He tes mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives: funds in 


trust and pavs annuities to the donors. FP. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 60 tional 


House, Boston. 


for children. 


Do Children Need Aicoho 


Ask your doctor how often he prescribes an alcoholic stimulant 
He will probably say, ‘‘ Very, very rarely.” Ask 
him how often he prescribes a tonic for them. 
answer, ‘‘ Very, very frequently.” 
non-alcoholic Sarsanarilla as a tonic for the voung. 


He will probably 


Then ask him about Aver’s 
J.c r Co., 
Lowell. Mass. _ 
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Great Missionary Books, 
Home and Foreign 


(Y. P. 8. C: H. Prayer Meeting) 
BY 


Topic, March 28—April 3. 
ary books, home and foreign. Isa. 62: 6-12. 

Negroes and Indians. The publication of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ sounded a new note 
in modern fiction. From that time onward 
life among the lowly of all races and classes 
became a favorite theme for great novelists 
like Charles. Dickens and Walter Besant in 
Dngland and Victor Hugo in France. To- 
day, as Dr. Hillis says, books that have no 
enthusiasm for humanity are speedily sent 
to the garret. Besides Mrs. Stowe’s im- 
mortal story of the past there is a wealth 
of fiction portraying present conditions 
among the Negroes, such as Ray Stannard 
Baker’s ‘Following the Color Line,’’ Charles 
W. Chesnutt’s ‘““House Behind the Cedars,” 
and HWdward Everett Hale’s “Mrs. Mer- 
riam’s Scholars.’”’ Nor should one overlook 
that pathetic little book, “The Souls of 
Black Folk,” by Prof. W. B. Du Bois. The 
Lincoln centennial last month quickened 
our interest in the sturdy race of mountain 
whites. Their qualities of character and 
the social conditions that still keep them in 
isolation are well represented in John Fox, 
Jr.’s, stories, ‘The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come” and “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” also in “The Pine Knot,’ by Dr. 
W. E. Barton, and several of Charles EHg- 
bert Craddock’s novels. A full-blooded In- 
dian, Dr. Charles Hastman, a graduate of 
Hampton, has written entertainingly about 
the boyhood of his race, and a graphic pic- 
ture of the wrongs of the red man may be 
found in Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” 


FRANCES J. DYER 


Great mission- 


Frontier Literature. Then there are the 
splendid deeds of white pioneers like Mar- 
cus Whitman, who saved Oregon to our 
nation. Several other states abound in 
tales of heroism which are well and briefly 
told in a series of leaflets published by Mrs. 
L. P. Broad, and can be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
Rooseyelt’s “Winning of the West” is indis- 
pensable for showing the growth of our 
country, and Raiph Connor’s virile stories 
of the great Northwest furnish additional 
food for patriotism. The author found his 


CONVINCED 


Woman’s Interesting Experience. 


A Maryland woman tells how she was con- 
vinced in regard to a matter of vital import- 
ance. She says: 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts I was almost 
a physical wreck. I suffered untold agonies 
from indigestion, could not sleep at night, 
was on the verge of nervous prostration. 

“T finally purchased a package of Grape- 
Nuts, and the one package convinced me it 
was just what I needed: I gradually grew 
better as I continued to eat the food, and my 
ills vanished. 

“JT can now sleep. soundly every night, 
going to sleep as soon as I retire. I never 
have dyspepsia any more. 

“Too much cannot be said in favor of 
Grape-Nuts as a brain food for school chil- 
dren—makes them rosy and active. 

“Tt is just the kind of food one needs for 
that tired feeling, 
force and energy which lasts.” 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellyville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of Kuman 
interest. 


“There’s a 


and produces a reserve | 
| MERRILL—In Fairlee, Vt., Feb. 18, of pneu- 


hero for ‘The Sky Pilot” and its successors | 


in the person of James Robertson, the self- 
sacrificing Canadian missionary whose re- 
markable life is the latest of Mr. Gordon’s 
inimitable books. To this list should be 
added stories of immigrants by Prof. E. A. 
Steiner, of working girls and child laborers 
by Marie Van Vorst, and of other classes 
who suffer from abuses which we, as follow- 
ers of Christ, are bound to help remove. 
“Citizens of Tomorrow,” by Alice id. 
Guernsey, is a study of child life that ap- 
peals directly to the young people in our 
churches. 


ITcroes of the foreign field. While fiction 
is easy and pleasant reading, there is noth- 
ing like the real experiences of men and 
women actually engaged in the fight for 
righteousness to inspire us to action. The 
young men of a certain Bible class were 
first roused to a sense of their duty as citi- 
zens by reading ‘““The Making of An Amer- 
ican,” by Jacob Riis. One of them re- 
marked, “It made me feel cheap as dirt to 
see how much more that foreign chap cared 
for good government than I do.” This led 
to a perusal of “How the Other Half Lives’’ 
and better than all else, to a taste for biog- 
raphy, which Professor Jowett says has a 
greater influence on character than any 
other class of books. For this reason the 
best way to study foreign missions is 
through the lives of the men and women 
who have been, or still are, on the firing 
line. Henty has written a thrilling tale of 
the relief of the legations at Peking, at the 
time of the Boxer uprising, but it cannot 
stir the soul like the experiences of Horace 
Pitkin and our other Congregational mar- 
tyrs. A full list of fascinating new biog- 
raphies can be secured from the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Every summer the number increases of 
travelers who seek for pleasure and health 
to explore distant regions and those difficult 
of access. And every year it is made easier 
to travel in comfort in regions where only 
the pleasure seeker and the scientist are 
found. So many are these adventurous 
tourists that a single steamship line, the 
Hamburg-American, announces ten cruises 
to Arctic realms the coming summer. One 
ean go to Norway, North Cape, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen and the Orkneys, sailing for 
weeks in continuous daylight, in first-class 
ships as well equipped as the best hotels, 
and .at reasonable rates. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MbETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
March 22, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. G. T. 
Smart; subject, The Comedy of Militarism. 


Y. W. C. A. SECOND BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 


OKLAHOMA CONFPRENCE, El Reno, Okl., April 
27-29. 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a.M. 


Deaths 


DODGE—In Schenectady, N. Y., March 4, Rey. 
Austin Dodge, aged 70 yrs. 

TENNEY—At Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., March 2, Mary B., 
widow of James C. Tenney, late of Ayer, 
Mass.,- aged 70 yrs. 


monia, Harry BE. Merrill, aged 42 yrs. A 
graduate of the Moody Institute, Chicago, 
Mr. Merrill served several churches in Cali- 
fornia, returning to New England, the home 
of his youth, about five years ago. 
served as supply to various 
churches in Vermont, and for the past two 
years has been connected with the New Eng- 
land Sabbath Protective League. 


He | 
pastorless | 
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Build Yourself U 


This Spring 


Begin taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla today. It is reason- 
ably sure to do you good. 


The heavier living, closer confine- 
ment and harder work of the winter, 
as well as the torpifying effects of the 
cold weather on your skin and other 
excretory organs, are now telling on 
you. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, taken now, will 
give your system just what it needs 
and must have, will help you over this 
hard-spot and quite likely save you 
from a serious illness later. It purifies 
the blood, restores the appetite, gives 
health and strength. 

It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla, 
but because it combines the utmost 


remedial values of more than 20 dif- 
ferent ingredients, each greatly 
strengthened and enriched by this 


peculiar combination. These ingredi- 
ents are the very remedies successful 
physicians prescribe for the same dis- 
eases and ailments. 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 
day. Get it in the usual liquid form 
or in chocolated tablets known as 
Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


Water Supply for Country Houses. 


The Problem Solved A= 

No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 
Tank located in 


cellar. Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘10.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your need 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
‘it Py Larger $18. Save money. Print for others. 
\ ySy big profit. Alleasy,rules sent. Write factory 
for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


(0 PAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
IND deposit, freight peeked DON’T 
z PAY A NT if you are not satisfied 
LAs after using the bicycle 10 days. b 
: DO NOT BUY cocker 2 per 
of tires from anyone 
@ at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bi bicycle, and have learned our unheard 0, 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
K OWE GENT is all it will cost you to 
if write s postal and every- 
IME thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
bee return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
Mm formation. Do not wait, writeit now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD GYGCLE GG. Dept.8-293 CHICAGO 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
, Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 
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Accessions to Churches 


{For some months we have been recording 
more or less regularly the periodical accessions 
to the churches. To allow ample time for such 
items to reach our offices, especially from the 
Western states, we have fixed upon the third 
issue of the month for the publication of these 
lists. Pastors and correspondents are re- 
quested te bear this rule in mind, and are 
asked to send their reports before the 10th of 
the month. It is also desired that the number 
confession be accurately specified. The 
record below includes all items received up to 
Mareh 15 


on 


Eprrors. ] 


( . Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
~ Cowles : 
Los Angeles. First 17 45) Pranklin q 7 
ar ao Sirs 26 
San Diego, First = NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILLINOIS Chichester 21, 21 
Concord, First < | 
Chicago, Central Enfield 6 6 
Park, 6 6 Hill — § 
Garfield Park 3 10 Laconia 20 20 
ale View 3 4 Littleton 15 15 
Madison Avenue — 2 ne ee 
Oak Park, First A 10 AED At 
Third 2 6 Pelham it 23 
Pilgrim 3 8 Schenectady, Pil- 
Sedgwick Street 12 12 9 grim id 29 
Union Park pe OHIO 
Washington Park De Pe = 
West Pullman 5 5 Brecksville 4 » 
Woodlawn Park — 2 Cleveland, aArch- | 
Morgan Park 7 3 Ree : = 
Festern Springs 9 Ss o 
Western Spring - Hough Avenue 1 12 
IOWA Immanuel bam! 
2 : : Kinsman La 4 
Clarion 1 5 Mizpah 4 46 
Spencer 6 40 Conneaut, First ya B 
MAINE Madison 9 12 
Medina — 6 
Portland, Free 10 14 Newark, First . 19° 21 
North Deering 3. 8 Norwalk sb Ge Br 
Toledo, Birmingham 3 4 
MASSACHUSETTS Central Co) 
Adams =a VERMONT 
Andover, Ballard- Barton 15 19 
vale 19 20 Bennington, Second § 17 
Boston, Baker 15 16 Brandon 7 10 
Boylston 18 18 Brownington 9 il 
Brighton 17 20 Burlington, First 47 73 
Brookline, Har- College Street — 12 
vard 7 28 Charlotte 4 #35 
Central 4 15 Cornwall 9 69 
Eliot 7 7 Danville 14 18 
i 2 6 Derby 8 il 
19 26 Essex Junction IZ 16 
27 31 Fairfield SF 
3 il East ao 
Old South 10 20 Greensboro 4 $8 
Park Street 22 vs Hardwick, East 2 4 
Phillips 74 $82 Jericho, First ee 
Pilgrim 44 Lyndonville — 4 
Romsey 3 25 Marlboro rf xt 
Roslindale 1 3 Middlebury 25, 25 
Shawmut 19 28 Montpelier 3 14 
Union 7 14 Newport — iT 
West Roxbury 5 24 Pittsford 42 43 
Winthrop $8 12 Plainfield Pal 
Brockton, First — 9 Rochester Ly et 
Cambridge, North Rutland 33° 51 
® Ave. 25 $3 St. Johnsbury, 
Everett, Mystic Side 24 26 North Son 3 
Holden $3.4 South 2 eS 
Medford, West 9 19 Strafford ae a | 
Melrose 46 59 Tyson S23 
New Bedford, North — 45 Vergennes 24 32 
Peabody, West 4 5 Weybridge 6 6 
Quincey 18 27 
Atlantic ca Pa OTHER CHURCHES 
Uxbridge 4 Anoka, Minn. 18 26 
Westfield 26 28 Shelby, Mich. 44 45 


DIDN'T REALIZE 


How Injurious Coffee Really Was. | 


Many persons go on drinking coffee year | 


after year without realizing that it is the 
cause of many obscure but persistent ail- 
ments, 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee and tea is 
very like uric acid and is often the cause of 


rheumatic attacks which, when coffee is used | 


habitually, become chronic. 
A Washington lady said, recently: “I am 


sixty-five and have had a good deal of expe- | 


rience with coffee. 
rious and the cause of many diseases. 


Sure it causes decay of teeth in children. 


I consider it very inju- | 
I am | 


“When I drank coffee I had sick spells 
and still did not realize that coffee could be | 


so harmful, till about a year ago I had rheu- 
matism in my arms and fingers, got so nery- 
ous I could not sleep and was all run down. 

“At last, after finding that medicines did 


me no good, I decided to quit coffee entirely 


and try Postum. After using it six months 
I fully recovered my health beyond all ex- 
pectations, can sleep sound, and my rheuma- 
tism is all gone.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
juterest 


Read the famous little book, “The | 
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Calls 
ALLAN, Gro. B., Meth., recently of Paxton, IU, 


to So. Williamstown, Mass. Accepts. 
BrLL, THOs., Saugerties, N. Y., to Bethesda 


Ch., Brooklyn. Accepts. 

Currer, HENRY P., Forestdale Chapel, Malden, 
Mass., to Montvale Ch., Woburn. Accepts. 
DaLeEy, CHAS. M., Supt. of Sunday school work 

in So. Dakota, to be ass’t supt. under the 


CoS. (Sv) and oPa Ss end? Co AM Soin: 
Wyoming. Accepts. 
DORLAND, CHESTER P., Plymouth Ch., Long 


Beach, Cal., to be State Supt. of Southern 
California Congregational Conference. <Ac- 
cepts, to begin May 1.- 

Eppry, WM. D., lately of Smyrna, N. Y., to 
Eldred and. Barryville.~ ~Accepts. 

FISHER, WM, B., Kansas City, Mo., to Tonga- 
noxie, Kan. Accepts. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., formerly of First Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., to First Presbyterian Ch.. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Grant, Prertey C., Newport, N. H., to Day 
Street Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

GreeG, Jas. E., Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., to Trinity Ch., E. Orange, 
N. J. 

HurcHInson, WM. A., recently of Granville, 
Ill., to Second Ch., Elyria, O. Accepts. 

LaTHROP, Epwarp A., Tryon, N. C., to Union 
Cong’l (Piedmont Coll.) Ch., Demorest, Ga. 

MERRITHEW, FRANK, Ellsworth and Lincoln, 
Io., to Plymouth, Ill. Accepts. 

Moss, FRANK G., to Englewood Heights Ch. 
(newly recognized), Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 
Myers, JOHN C., Gridley, Ill, to McLean. 

Accepts. 

PFEIFFER, Harry N., Plainfield Ch., Meriden, 
N. H., to Royalton, Vt. Accepts and is at 
work. 

Proctor, WM. M., First Ch., Ritzville, Wn., to 
become Supt. of the Congregational Church 
Extension Society of Spokane. Accepts. 

RANDELL, ALFRED E., Wyanet, IIl., accepts call 
to Dixon. 

RBINER, FRED’K, recently of Crete and Steger, 
Ill., to Second Presb. Ch., E. St. Louis. 
Accepts. 

STILLMAN, ORSON A., Sunday school missionary 
for Eastern Oregon, to Central Ch., Salem 
and Howell Prairie, same state. Accepts. 

TENNEY, WM. L., First Ch., Sioux City, Io., to 
Lowry Hill Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts, 
to begin April 11. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Hircucock, CHas. E., rec. p., Bath, N.. H., 
Feb. 17. 
Resignations 


BreLL, THOs., Saugerties, N. Y., to take effect 
March 31, after a six-year pastorate, 

BERKELEY, WM., E. Alstead, N. H., to take 
effect May 1. 

BOURNE, ALEX. P., assistant pastor First Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., to take effect June 1, after 
nearly five years’ service. 

Datry, CHAs. M., Supt. of Sunday school work 
in So. Dakota. 

Day, Dr. CHas. O., Barnet and B. Barnet, Vt., 
to take effect June 1. After three months in 
Europe, he will take a year’s further rest. 

DoRLAND, CHESTER P., Plymouth Ch., Long 
Beach, Cal., to take effect April 30, after five 
years’ service. 

FAIRBANKS, FRANCIS J., Royalston, Mass., to 
take effect April 15, after a fifteen-year pas- 
torate. 

KIDDER, ALBERT A., Colegrove, Cal. 

LINDSTROM, PETER, Swedish Ch; 
Mass.. after seven years’ service. 
accepted a call to Texas. 

MEREDITH, Ros’r R., First Ch., Pasadena, Cal., 
on account of feeble health, closing a seven- 
year pastorate. 

MERRITHEW, FRANK, 
five-year pastorate. 

Myers, JoHN C., Gridley, Ill., after six years’ 
service. 

PFEIFFER, Harry N., Plainfield Ch., Meriden, 
N. H. 

Procror, WM. M., First Ch., Ritzville, Wn., to 
take effect May 1. 


He has 


Ellsworth, Io., after a 


Continued on page 395 
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ASSIST NATURE. There are times when you should 
assist nature. It is now undertaking to cleanse your 
ene on ye ae SE poed'é Sarsaparilla the under- 

gy uecessful. This great medici 
and builds up as nothing else dose. ith ears 


Waltham, | 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

Mb mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a per- 
fect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues rap- 
idly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 92 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the trial 
package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, pain- 
less and inexpensive way, in the privacy of the 
home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


Write today for a 


FLOWER PARTY. Rev. William E. Barton 
MAY. Lal ad li! a select party to England, Scotland 
and the Continent, sailing July 1, from Montreal via 
picturesque St. Lawrence river. Fine new Se iy good 
hotels. ound trip $580. Address Oak Park, Il. 

Appleton, Wis. Physical 


E U R 0 PA T 0 U RS 5 comfort; purposeful itinera- 


ries; inspiring leadership. 


| To Lurope, Palestine, etc. Exceptional 165 
TOURS advantages. Expertioadership. Waite | $ & 
WEEKLY now.**International Popular Tours,” | 
527 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass.| UP 


Egypt and much of 
HOLY LAND Europe. een 
Oriental Tour. April to Jul eal season. 
Fine accommodations. Very low rates—$500 
to $650. Rv. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | IN 
IDEAL ¥ aes : | OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours. 
WAY” | fox 982R. Pittsburg, Pa. | WORLD 
»— Comprehensive summer tour— #1795. 
Bee Based management. Other tours at higher 


cost. Apply at once. 
TREE TouRs, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROPE AND ORIENT 
* =< 28th Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
oe%? DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
Lak G 148 Ridge Sireet, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


EUROPE $375. 68 days. Scotland, England. Bel- 
Bue Holland, Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Paris. Small 
party. Especially good for school teachers. Conductor 


| a Harvard graduate and experienced traveler. For par- 


ticulars address Palmer Tours, 240 Newbury St., Boston. 


COUNTRY LIFE. Would like to communicate with 
several farmers and people interested in farms for coun- 
try homes in growing community short distance from 
Boston. No money making scheme. Only those who are 
really interested need apply. Church Clerk, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


AN UNUSUALLY GOOD 
COMMENTARY 


THE GOSPELS 


By DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


An invaluable aid to Sunday-school teachers 


and scholars. 
THREE VOLUMES IN ONE. 


Special Price, $2.00 net 
POSTAGE 20 CENTS 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago | 


A SranparD RpMrEDY.—For many years 
Roche’s' Embrocation has been familiarly 
known as a standard remedy for Whooping 
Cough, and we are glad to call the attention 
of our readers to the card printed in another 
column. Both for its quick alleviation and its 
speedy cure of this distressing disorder it is 
without a rival. With this remedy at com- 
mand, no child should be allowed to suffer for 
weeks or months, as is so often the case. 


20 March 1909 


All for the ‘‘ Newsies” 


Toledo Gives Them $100,000 Building 


Feb. 22, the Newsboys’ Building, the 
pride of the city, was dedicated. It cost 
$100,000 and is said to be the first and only 
newsboys’ building in the world, though 
others are contemplated. It is a monument 
to the practical Christian philanthropy of 
John EH. Gunckel, one of our Central Church 
attendants, who has given his life to the 
boy merchants of the streets and has in- 
spired scores to give their money for the 
new building with its gymnasium, swimming 
pool, fine auditorium and office equipment. 
Dr. A. i. Winship of Boston gave the ded- 
icatory address, and prominent men came 
from all parts of the country to see the 
building and the boys, congratulate the mod- 
est leader and prepare for similar buildings 
elsewhere. 


Seventeen years ago 102 newsboys were 
gathered at a Christmas dinner by Mr. 
Guncke:. It required seven policemen to 


preserve oyder, and one of them was put 
out of the building! Last summer 2,000 
newsboys had their annual outing at Toledo 
Beach, and not a policeman in seventeen 
miles! The Association now has 2,100 
active members, a total of 6,439 having 
been enrolled during its history. Within 
two and one-half years lost articles found 
by the boys, approximating $32,000 in value, 
have been returned to their owners. 
success of the Toledo movement has led to 
its extension to other cities and the organiza- 
tion of the National Newsboys’ Association 
at St. Louis in 1904. 

The Central Labor Union has withdrawn 
its fraternal delegates from the Preacher's 
Union of the city because the latter could 
not expel a member who, though formerly 
a pastor, is now secretary of a local em- 
ployer’s union. The action of this secretary 
in a recent laundry strike and his alleged 
conduct elsewhere, were the ground for the 
labor union’s action. The Preacher's Union 
could not constitutionally become a court to 
try charges which should come before the 
denominational body which gave credentials 
to the preacher-secretary. The ineident 
shows the difficulty of satisfying the de- 
mands of labor organizations and the evident 
unwisdom of retaining ministers now en- 
gaged in other occupations in the active 
membership of a pastor’s union. 

Second Church was almost gutted by fire, 


Most children eat too much, 
overtax the digestion, get 
thin, weak, languid, stop 
growing—that’ s malnutrition 
or non-digestion of food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


has helped countless thous- 
ands in this condition, It is 
both nourishment and 
medicine—a most powerful 
aid to digestion. 


A small dose three times a 
day will work wonders, 
but be sure to get Scott’s. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 

paper in which it appears, your address and four 

cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


ow | 


The 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


June 15, 1908. The people have just cele- 
brated their entrance into the reconstructed 
and improved building, spending $8,000, 
including insurance, in repairs, rebuilding 
the organ, installing a new furnace and put- 


ting in a gallery. The pastor, Rev. G. B. 
Hatfield, has been seven months on the field, 


and his tactful, inspiring leadership has been 
a large factor in the success of the present 


movement. Though meeting in halls, audi- 
ences and the Sunday school have increased. 


The week’s program of special services in- 
cluded addresses by Drs. Huntington, Wal- 
lace and Allen, and Prof. G. Walter Fiske 
of Oberlin. 

Wauseon, Toledo’s near neighbor, moves 
on steadily under Rev. F. HE. Kenyon, now 
in the twelfth year of his pastorate. <A 
business man of the church recently issued 
seventy-five personal invitations to the sery- 
ices and sent them to representative busi- 
ness friends in the community with marked 
results. 

Washington Street Chureh has converted 
a large residence into a parish house, 
the pastor’s study, church office and various 
rooms for Sunday school classes and other 
organizations are located. The building is 
already a busy center for social and educa- 
tional interests of the church. The Ladies’ 
Society is financing the enterprise, and most 


where 


of the furnishings, piano, rugs, pictures, 
have been contributed. 
Toledo’s co-operative campaign for her | 


hospital and the Y. M. C. A. 
securing about $175,000, a generous amount 
in view of the city’s previous gifts for this 
and other causes. Strong attempts have 
been made in the legislature to draw the 
teeth of the present anti-saloon Jaws, but 
fortunately these have been defeated. - Ohio 
now has sixty-two counties “dry”! 


Toledo, O. —ABE. 


Sayings and Doings 


The director of the research laboratories 
of a cancer hospital in England says that 
no answer has yet been found to the ques- 
tions why cancer starts, how it is dissem- 
inated or how it kills. An investigation of 
8,000 cases has given no evidence that it is 
hereditary. It is confidently hoped that the 
causes of the disease will be discovered and 
remedies found. Money is well-spent in such 
researches. 


Some chiefs of the Basuto tribe of South 
Africa have been visiting England. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society presented 
to them handsomely bound copies of the 
Bible in their own language. To their peti- 
tion that the importation of liquor into their 
country be forbidden no answer has yet been 
made public. An affirmative reply would 
seem likely to impress them that the teach- 
ings of the Bible have been fruitful in the 
British rulers. 
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2ANDELL, ALFRED E., Wyanet, Ill. 

Reape, O. E., missionary of C. 8. 8. and P. 8. 
in Wyoming. 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus, First Ch., Nashua, N. 
after twenty-five years’ service. 

STILLMAN, Orson A., Sunday school missionary 
for Eastern Oregon. 


18 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CHICAGO, ILL., Englewood Heights, rec. 4 March. 
Frank G. Moss, pastor. 

East DaLLAS Heicurs, THex., Witness, org. in 
November, 1908, ec. — March, 1909. Rev. 
Geo. A. Chatfield, pastor. 

Freeport, ILu., — March, 27 members. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


resulted in‘| 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Pimply Pretty Faces 


May Be Made Clean and Clear by Using 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 
Pretty faces are daily seen about us 
marred and marked with pimples, blotches 
and eruptions, 

There is absolutely no necessity for this 
condition being so exceedingly prevalent. 
Pimples and skin troubles show that the 
blood is impure, and is forcing its impurities 
into the cells and glands of the skin, there 
festering and breaking out at last into many 
eruptive disorders, 

Calcium Sulphide is one of the greatest 
blood purifiers known to science, and is so 
powerful that in a few days dreadful condi- 
and pim- 
have been 


tions of skin disease are overcome, 
ples ordinary skin 
removed in a few days. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain this great 
purifier and preserve its fullest strength in 
the peculiar process called Stuart’s. Com- 
bined with the Calcium Sulphide are three 
other great blood invigorators. each doing a 
special work intended for rapid and com- 
plete mastery over blood impurities and skin 
diseases. 

By using Stuart's Calcium Wafers in a 
few days one notices the good effects, and in 
a short time the blood responds quickly and 
purges itself of its irritating and impure 
parts. 

These wafers are not experimental, they 
do their great work so fast and are so uni- 
formly successful that they are known in 
every hamlet and by every druggist. Physi- 
cians will tell you of Calcium Sulphide, and 
how hard it is to prepare it to hold its full 
strength. Stuart has solved the question 
with Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They sell at 
all druggists for 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you a 
trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Mich. 


ana troubles 


A, _MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ANo 
177 BROADWAY. NY. CITY 


LS 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church ana scnooi Bellis. —pap7~Send 1s) 
Oatalogue The C.S, BIELL CO., Hillsbere,© 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


LYMYER 


ABLE, LOWEE PRICE. 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUE 
Bis. TELLS WEY. 


Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


fsoning-Cougt 


So CROGP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St.,London,Eng. 
All druggists or FE, FOUGERA&CO.,90 Beekman St... N.Y 
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The Prudential 


MADE THE 


Greatest Gain in Insurance in Force 


IN 1908, OF ANY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD! 
CIANT STRIDES OF A CIANT COMPANY: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over 2 4 . = 97 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - - 19 Million Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating Policies, Dae 31, 1908, nearly 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Over 
Since Organization, plus ili 
Amount Held at Interest 313 Million 
to Their Credit - - = Dollars 


OTHER 1908 FEATURES 


Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 


Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of their Pol- 
icies to Dec. 31, 1908, over 10 Million Dollars. 


Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 1} Million Dollars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Write for 5 
Rates i New Low-Cost Policy Dept. 59 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


ESTEY 
REED ORGAN 


Style G 


Has 


Specially constructed windchests 
Estey Philharmonic reeds 
Estey quality throughout 
The Estey guarantee 


Result 


The nearest approach to pipe organ 
volume and tone ever attained in a 
reed organ 


New illustrated catalogue and prices mailed 
to those interested 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, .- + Factories, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Reancheee BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive St. NEW YORK, 7 West 29th St. 
] PHILADELPHIA, 1118 Chestnut St. LONDON, ENG. 
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The Twelve Hour Day 
Rev. J. D. Jones, B. D. | 


A Cathedral for the Northwest 
A Description of the New Plymouth Church, Minneapolis 
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The Companionable Stars 
Estelle M. Hart 
One of the Blessed Merciful 
A Study of the late Dr. Angell 
George J. Anderson 


Important Religious News 


Notable Merger in Detroit—Dr.’N. D. Hillis’s Ten Years in 
Brooklyn — A Canadian Controversy — Dr. Potter Stays 
in Hartford—Induction of Andover Professors 
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SERS eS Ny 


LABRADOR POST-CARDS 


From Dr. Grenfell’s Pictures 
Set of 16 by 
Por benefit of the Mission, 
England Grenfell Association 
14 Beacon Street, Room 201 
EK. BR. WHITH, See. 


mail, 50 cents. 


New 


GIPSY SMITH 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By lL. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


Keepones SUST Published Nv Suc 


Responses 
© jable samples mailed Rach 

$25 per 100 few 3560 Fest 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S, & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


FLETCHERISM 


In its issue of Mareh 11th THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD announces a School of 
Health and Efiieieney under the conduet of the 
famous apostle of dietetic righteousness, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher. This school gives Mr, Fletch- 
er’s personal guaranty that it will increase your 
muscular efficiency 25 per cent., deerease your 
loss of time through illness 25 per cent., and 
decrease your table expenses 25 per ecent., and 
add to the joy of living beside. 

Mr, Fletcher's theory has the endorsement of 
men of selence the world over, as well as the 
enthusiastic approval of rapidly inereasing 
thousands who have found the benefit that 
comes from putting his simple ideas into 
practice, 
herism, in brief, is simply this:—eat any- 
thing you like but eat it right, 

We will be glad to send to-any address within 
the domesti¢ postal limits, entirely free, a copy 
of our issue of Mareh 11th, giving full particulars 
of this new movement. 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


KV pda 
LET 


For Public Worship 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTIAN HOMES 
Private Devotion and 


PRAYERS Personal Ministry 


A Complete Guide to Devotion. New and 
Priceless Help to Spiritual Life. Invaluable. to 
Christians everywhere. Gives aid to persons of all 
awes Wishing to take part in prayer in Public. also 
Prayer Meetings, Special Occasions, Young People’s 
Societies, Family Prayers, Prayers in Sickness, in 

waday Sehools, Prayers for Children, ete.: also the 

yers of Eminent Christians. Cloth binding, gold 

SMups, Postpaid te any address for S&S 1,00, 
M. BE. MUNSON, Publisher 

Zz Bible House, New Work 


Birthday Wishes. 


Birthday blessings, fullest, sweetest, 
Fall on thee today, 
BKarthly pleasure, fairest, fleetest, 
Will not, cannot stay; 
But the true and heavenly treasure 
Cannot pass away: : 
May its richest, grandest measure 
Gild thy natal day. 
Love would strew upon thy way 
Balrest, freshest flowers today: 
Love would daily, hourly shed" 
Brightest sunbeams on thy head. 
So T pray: that heavenly grace 
Be thy flower awakening dew, 
And the brightness of His face 
Gilad thy life with sunshine true. 
Many a happy year be thine, 
If Our Father will: 
He has traced the fair design, 
He will fill it line by line, 
Working patiently, until 
Thy completed life shall shine 
Glorious in the life divine. 
the Love of God the Father, 
The Grace of God the Son, 
The Joy of God the Holy Ghost— 
A blessing three in one, 
Be yours aboundingly, I pray, 
Por this and every coming day. 


"Kis the spirit in which we give, not the 
cost of the gift, that teuches the heart of 
the ene whe receives. The above is the text 
ef ene of the many beautiful silk book- 
marks from the publishing house of M. E. 
MUNSON, On heavy satin ribbon, 25 cents 
each: SL per dozen, postpaid. For a birth- 
day remembrance what ceald be better? 

The tithes of other silk bookmarks are: 

A Benediction; Children Come! Christmas: Easter- 
tide; Lonely? Vo, Not Lonely: Mizpah; My Lora and I: 
My Times are in Thy Hand: Sometime: The Message 
Qf the New Year: What to Read: and Recompense. — 

Also 25 cents each; $2.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


M. E, MUNSON, Pub., 77 Bible House, 9th St., N. Y. City. 


} incorporated April, 1833. 


Educational 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers sifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist’’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


For Rent, for the season, Cottage house, 7 rooms 
and bath, electric lights, all modern conveniences, near 
trolley and water, boating and bathing. 375 furnished. 
Rey. A, R, Atwood, Quincy, Mass. 


For Sale. Church organ, two manual, 20 speaking 
stops, good tone. Will be sold for about one-tenth its 
origmal cost. Photograph and full SescrpHon on appli- 
cation to J, E. Coulter, Jr, Port Huron, Mich, 


Library Research, with the best facilities; literary 
assistance; authorities verified; proofs read; MSS. pre- 
pared, Hsneolay attention to questions for historical 
research. John Elliot Bowman, 1 Beacon St., Room 82, 
Boston, Mass. 


Edueated lady wishes Christian home with moder- 
ate salary for skilled service, Trained secretary and 
bookkeeper, also capable housekeeper and accustomed 
to children. Excellent testimonials. Address Relia- 
bility, 18, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Send for Builetin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 
Ni Wi 
100 Dark Oak Individual Communion Cup 
Holders with screws, for back of pews, brand new; 
rubled finish, price $2.50. Also one bronze iron chande- 
lier with eight Niekel Rochester lamps, complete with 
globes, cost 885. In good repair, will sell for 810. <Ad- 
dress G. Roberts, Colebrook, N. H. 


Fer Sale, 


Just the Thing. s 
Socials and private entertainments; a simple diary of 
four days containing the names of several hundred 
books to be guessed by the ae i et Single copies 
with Key, 25 cents; 12 copies with Key, $1. Apply to 
Rey. O. Hallock, Stamford-in-the-Catskills, N. Y. 


A Literary Contest for Church 


Evangelistic Campaign. With 18 years’ experi- 
ence in the pastorate and evangelistic work, and now 
devoting my time to the latter, I can make engagements 
With pastors aud churches desiring such services, and 
am privileged to refer to the following: Rey. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., See’'y of Mass. Home Missionary Society; 
Rey. Duncan MacPhie, See’y of the Boston Evangelical 
Allianee and 8. M. Sayford, General Sec’y of the New 
England Evangelistic Asso, Address Rey. Amasa C. 
Fay, Natick, Mass. 


Tur PRESERVATION OF SILVERWARE.—Ordi- 
narily good silverware should last a lifetime, 
and hold its original brillianey, if care is exer- 
cised in the use of a polish that is free from 
acid or other injurious ingredients. 

Blectro-Silicon has stood the test of forty 
years and demonstrated its superiority for 


| cleaning and polishing Gold, Silver and all fine 


metals, 

It is entirely free from any chemicals, and 
AT THE SAME TIME IMPARTS A MAR- 
VELLOUS BRILLIANCY WITH HASE AND 
RAPIDITY. If you are not familiar with the 
unequaled qualities of this celebrated prepara- 
tion, it is the wish of its proprietors to send 
you a liberal trial quantity, without charge, 
postpaid, and we strongly recommend that you 
send your address, without delay, to The 
Bleetro Silicon Company, 80 Cliff Street, New 
York, and mention this publication, and thereby 
learn the proper method for preserving your 
silverware. 

Blectro-Silicon is sold by the leading grocers 
and druggists throughout the United States, or 
sent postpaid by the manufacturers on receipt 
of 15 cents per box, in stamps. 


Religious Notices 


veligious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a@ line. 


THE ANNUAL MrnTING of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society will be 
held on Monday, April 5, 1909, in Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House, Boston, at 3 P. M. 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, Olerk. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN) KING'S 
CHAPEL, Sunday afternoons at 3.30. March 28, 
Rey. James H. Ropes. April 4, Rev. Edward C. 
Moore. DarLy SERVICE IN HoLy Wepk. April 
5 to April 9, at 4.30 p.M. Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
Rey. Charles E. Park, Rev. George F. Moore, 
Rey. E. C. Moore, and Rey. James H. Ropes. 


AMERICAN SPAMAN’S 


‘a I FRIEND Socrpery, No. 
76 Wall St.. New York. 


Organized May, 1828; 
National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their menial, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea, Publishes Sailors Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
tk ge Supported by voluntary contribu- 
ions, 

CHARLES A. Sropparp, D.D., President. 

Rey. G. McPuwrson Hunrer, Secretary: 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course, Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OzZORAS. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Bouleyard, Chieago, Ill. 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semwarv 


Theology : PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school fer Christian ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
theology and related fields. Applications for the two 
resident Fellowships ($400 each), offered for the next 
Seminary year, should reach the Dean not later than 
‘March 31. For information address 


PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college 
graduates in three courses of study, adapted 
to meet modern conditions, leading to the 
degree of B. D. with a wide range of elect- 
ives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become 
candidates for the degrees of M. A. and 
Pip: : 

Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 

For bulletin or other information, address 
Prof. E. L. CURTIS, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. : 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFO RD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 

lege men. Courses, oe and elective; lead to 

diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 

vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 

Ren gatalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
or. Sec’y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Soe uae teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 3 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 

Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS _ IN 
OUR_ ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THD AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


Contents 27 March,!909 TH F B 0 0 K Ereryiréeiniggne Onisting S Hl 0 lJ LD R F AD 
Every Person Undecided 
EDITORIAL 401-407 
Event and Comment 
Editorial in Brief 
Humanity versus Commercialism 
The Nearer End of Unity 
How the Good News Spread 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
The Twelve Hour Day. Rev. J. D. 
Jones 


JUST PUBLISHED—CLOTH $1.50 NET—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


One of the Blessed Merciful. George 
J. Anderson 
THE HOME 
Together—a poem. Sarah QO. Jewett 2 pee ie 
The Companionable Stars. Dstelle M. | : : a seis An Analysis 
Th ae Nickel. C. L. O | | D E of one of the Greatest i 
i Religious Perils of the Day 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


a Is It a Scientific Fact That the Body Never Dies 2 


selected poem 


Dan’ Birthd Party. Sophi EN ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ae ee | Here is the long awaited book by Dr. Haldeman which 
McKenzie : ihe 7 g 
2 hate : brings Christian Science to the bar and lets the Scripture 
e Children’s Pulpit. Rev. E. H. ¥ E ’ 
cas 4 alone deal with it. Backed by the logic of common sense, 
IHEP ICDNORRGATIONAL CIRCLE | | it is opening the eyes and cient the minds of the public 
CLOSET AND ALTAR to the actual truth of the great fallacy of the day. 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED-SECOND EDITION READY. 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for April 4 | Flemin H Revell Com an 158 FIFTH AV., NEW YORK 
CHURCH AND MINISTERIAL RECORD 8 P Y 80 WABASH AV., CHICAGO 
CHURCH NEWS awe pss HWS? £- 1.2/7 - 


ae Cathedral | COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Chicago | Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York =] Offer rooms with hot and cold rater for $1.00 per 
i i day and up, which includes free use of public 
ee ee cmitted shower baths. Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 


Andover Professors | See . land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 


i ; and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
Declines Tempting Offer day and up. 


A Genesis Controversy | . — i Dining room and café first-class. European plan. 
Important Union of Churches | Bi 4 ADT as te ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
7 ’ Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


MISCELLANEOUS | Send for Booklet STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 
Personalia 


A Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage 
The Together Campaign 
Unusual Lenten Feature 


In Praise of Cleveland 
Education 


wan Ra ‘ | SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
ee. | | saaeresk ae] || PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


’ A edd Established 1827. | 
eee or Meeting For the Minister of Today 


| : . HASTINGS, MASS. 
Meetings and Dvents to Come oT | Main Office & Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. § | ‘By REV. ERNEST G. GUTHRIE 


OOK= REV. PERCY H. EPLER 
= —— —— ASTINGS Co REY. WILLARD B. THORP, D. D. 
| Gorresnoudence. Solicited: This volume gains in significance because 
lHE ONGREGATIONALIS | it discloses the tendency of thought among 
| | the younger ministers of the country. 
‘ott SETHE (FEST WAS || Price 75 Cents net 
and Christian World —— THE USE OF THE INT/V/IDUAL 


BUCCEEDING frees? LOMMUNION SERVICE Has IN- 


Th 1816; The Congr : ‘st 12 CREASE THE ATTENDANLE ATTHE | | 
Se Poe atonalist, 1849 | LORDS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS PUBLISHED BY 


Publ a ee OF CHURCHES IT WILL 00 SO FOR 
ublished every Saturday at 14 B y : BP YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR /LLUS- | _ 
oo eee Nee | The Pilgrim Press 


TRATED PRICE L/5T 
; INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co, 
; 3 ; 256 Washington Street 
Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 Js\ Address Dept. G es ere Bostéh Mass, BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHIGAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


Single Copy, 10 Cents ps2 ae ene 2 ee 
In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- : 5 
scribers, papers are continued until there is a specific order b GOW NS 
to bid =. peneeton a Sha be order all Pies 07/% < | WHEN CE C 0 METH HELP 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given Lbs\// pe 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub, AM | Resh CUSTOM TAILORING 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change o Ve Pp ; i y % 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but t Ye Suits @ Overcoats from a0 00 By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp is in- | Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and Professor Buckham adds to a devout spirit of wor- 
closed for that purpose. \ Bookmarkers ship high literary ideals and unerring good taste—a 
Yi m” COX SONS @ VINING | | combination which produces a rather unusual little 
a devotional book, and one so simple and inexpensive 


The Pilgrim Press ag 262 Fourth Ave., New York that it will make a very wide appeal. It will bring 


ex teeth TF strength and blessing from the everlasting hills, 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society E} R T-TERR AC E whence cometh help. 35 cents net. 
Py meer ead Chicago A BREEZ EHU RST- Insane and Nervous The Pilgrim Press 


Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. troubles. On Long Island Sound, 30 minutes from 34th | 
: Street, New York City. Address D. A. HARRISON, M.D., Boston Chicago 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., New York City. 


Postage 6 Cents 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL VINEYARD 


Who Is to Keep It, If Congregationalists Do Not? 


“They made me the keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I 
not kept,” said the heroine of Solomon’s Song, when her fair face was sunburned 
and her beauty marred from so much work out of doors. 


It is much so with Congregationalists and their own church missionary work. 
They have allowed it to suffer from insufficient support, while giving generously 
to good causes outside Congregational lines. 


EXTRA=DENOMINATIONAL BENEVOLENCE 


3500000 __ How much money our Congregational people give every year ee 
~-| to other objects beside their own denominational missions is not a 
| easy to estimate. But the total of it is large. All sorts of good  [—— — 998.905 
__| Causes appeal to them, undenominational, inter-denominational and Ze 

#450,000 ——_|_ other-denominational. To many of them they make liberal re- Raa a 


__| sponse. This is well. It is not that Congregationalists are 
| giving more to outside causes than they can afford. But what 
—| they certainly cannot afford is that the result of it should be 


$400,000 © ———__ ___ ay 15008 
Par INTRA=DENOMINATIONAL NEGLECT a 
nei Congregational Missions are part of the Congregational house- aes 
To eae Beka hold. They have the best claim upon Congregationalists for gen- 199.000 
See erous and adequate support: oe 
i ist. Because they are Congregational. They are part of our 
Es Ae -| organic church life. The denomination owes them a great debt. ae 
become __| They have helped it to become what it is. They have made some 50.000 
ee aed _.| of its most glorious history for it. The denomination is dependent we 
arg ~-| upon them for a future worthy the Congregational name. Bi 
is 2nd. Because the work done by Congregational Missions is a2 
ses0,000 | equal in quality and worth to that of any outside agency, is far |——- ey 
| superior to that done by many of them. Their missionary institu- os 
—| tions can challenge comparison with the best for the excellence and oi 
__| thoroughness of their work and the economy with which it is done. oe 
B200,000 | _____ 3d. Because Congregational Missions are shut up to Congre- ie 
|  gational sources for funds to maintain and extend their work. ae 
_| They cannot count on contributions from outside the denomination. pr 
—| Outside objects can look for support to many other sources, to the =< 
mone’ ———|__ people of other churches and of no church at all. If Congregation-': | anareaae 
__|  alists should cease to contribute to them, they could still be main- a 
—| tained. Not so with our Missionary Societies. If our own church ra 
z100000 | People do not support them, none others will. Other churches | — ie 
Pr share with our own in extra-denominational benevolences, but in mrs 
such degree as to care for their own missionary agencies better than eo 
oe z we do for ours. _ Itis tocthe credit of Congregationalists that they = 
eae) ORM do their part with others in outside philanthropies. But it is not So os 
—| a credit to them, when meanwhile they neglect: and cripple quite == 20" 
ae as good philanthropies of their own. . pe 
ito Poe STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE rin 
Previously acknowledged, week ending March 13 . $52,680.00 me Pe 
Received for week ending March 20 -.. .. . $ 6,761.50 wae 
Potato ‘March: 209 50i% in Sea Poe SERRE ee AC SSO A4IEEn 973:095 . 
Seale showing sub- ae wl } 
maine | CAMPAIGN COMMUTTER | wiNdNoIA Cowen: aaa 
wien’ oletses are | Chatrman, C, H. Parton, De Do" Chatemdn fe Ge Ganson, Baa NY oe | poet auton 
conditional. Secretary, W. E. SrRona. Treasurer, DR. Lucien C, WARNER. ing. Above Q Fund 
For Publicity, J. F. Broprm, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LougErr, Esq. to Divide among all 
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: Event and Comment 


Andover’s New Century 

The induction last Monday of two new men into the 
oldest professorial chairs of Andover Theological Seminary 
was the first public event of importance connected with that 
institution since its removal to Cambridge. It was marked 
by several signs which fitly introduce a new era. The 
attendance at the public service was the largest at the 
induction of a professor during the present generation. The 
interest manifested was like that of the years when the semi- 
nary held a first place in the New England Congregational 
churches. The unanimity was not less notable. Visitors, 
trustees, faculty, alumni and guests rejoiced together over 
the men inducted into office and the prospects of the institu- 
tion in its new relation. Not a single discordant note 
marred the harmony of speech and sentiment. Continuity 
was not only declared but deeply felt. Those who have taken 
these responsibilities of training ministers for the churches 
realize that they are heirs of a great past. Confidence in 
the future of the seminary was no vague feeling, but a 
conviction shared by the hundreds present, who have received 
from its treasures in its prosperous years. Andover has a 
noble mission yet to be fulfilled. Harvard University was 
founded by an undivided church and maintained by it for 
more than a century and a half, its chief purpose being to 
raise up an able and godly ministry. Andover, founded for 
that same purpose, goes to Cambridge to develop there 
further its own type of evangelical Christian faith. The 
life it is to cultivate is to spring out of its own inner self, 
and lovingly, aggressively impress itself on others. So the 
new Andover will be the old Andover growing in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, cherished in the 
affections and prayers of the churches and sending forth 
their choice youth to preach the gospel in all the world. 


Andover and Cheshunt 

The recent history of Cheshunt College, a theological 
school at Cheshunt, England, about as far north of London 
as Andover is north of Boston, in several important respects 
is parallel to that of Andover Theological Seminary. Ches- 
hunt was founded by the Countess of Huntingdon under a 
trust deed whose doctrinal statements have long since been 
outgrown. It has had at its head some of the ablest of 
English Congregational professors, including the beloved 
Principal H. R. Reynolds, and has sent out many notable 
Congregational ministers. But being largely isolated from 
other institutions of higher education’ and hampered by 
requirements of doctrinal beliefs no longer possible, the 
number of its students declined almost to zero, and able 
teachers could not be persuaded to enter its faculty. Three 
years ago, after long discussion among its alumni and 
friends, it was removed to Cambridge and a new governing 
body was constituted for it. The old doctrinal restrictions, 
however, remained. They could not be accepted by intelli- 
gent teachers or students, and they could not be ignored, 
for they offered opportunity to make trouble to any militant 
defender of a dead orthodoxy who might feel divinely moved 
to threaten legal proceedings in case the letter of the creed 
should not be upheld by trustees or professors. 
removal to Cambridge it was at first proposed to attempt 
to get relief through promoting a bill in Parliament. 
Instead, however, the trustees appealed to the Board of 
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Education to draft a scheme for relief from obnoxious pro- 
visions of the trust. A scheme was prepared by the Board 
and published, with invitations to any who might wish to 
oppose it to present their objections. No objections or 
suggestions having been received, the scheme was presented 
to both houses of Parliament as an accomplished fact, and 
was approved Feb. 5. It relieves the president and tutors 
from promising to abhor and contend against Pelagian, 
Arian, Arminian, Socinian and Antinomian doctrines, and 
from taking oath to believe or disbelieve other archaic state- 
ments, such as that the Pope of Rome is “that man of sin 
and son of perdition.” They are asked only to sign declara- 
tions of their willingness to carry on the work of the insti- 
tution in general accordance with the principles set forth 
in the Confession of Faith. Thus this once cherished school 
for training ministers, set free from the grip of the dead 
hand and planted in close relations with a great university, 
begins a new era in its history. 


Revive the Prayer Meeting 

A freshening of various phases of church life is one of 
the most valuable outcomes of revival movements. Not a few 
churches are rejoicing in a thoroughly revived prayer meet- 
ing. Its tokens are the presence of many persons who had 
gotten out of the way of attending, and the participation of 
a number whose lips had hitherto been sealed. So marked 
is this renewal of interest in Springfield that the Ministers’ 
Association has passed a resolution requesting organizations 
that hold public meetings to respect the standing date of 
Thursday evening on which the churches hold their midweek 
services of prayer. These brethren believe that in view of 
the benefit to the community coming from prayer meetings, 
it is not unreasonable to request other organizations to hold 
their meetings on other evenings of the week. Why should 
there not be the country over a new valuation on the part 
of the church of the midweek prayer and conference meet- 
ing? It need not be conducted after any stereotyped model. 
The new interest should cut for itself fresh channels; but 
one night in the week is not too many out of the seven for 
the followers of Christ to assemble themselves not primarily 
for social but for spiritual ends, to share with one another 
their discouragements and their hopes, to plan fresh cam- 
paigns, and above all to lay united hold upon the sources of 
power. 


The Quickened Church 

Grant for the moment that the revival touches compara- 
tively few outside the churches; even then is it not well 
worth while? We are meeting laymen almost every day who 
say that things are decidedly different in their churches from 
what they were six months ago. Somehow courage and 
definite purpose have taken the place of timidity and aim- 
lessness, the gospel in its undiminished strength has been 
brought again into the foreground and is demonstrating 
what it can do for the man who has become cold or way- 
ward. It cannot be said that the church life in the last two 
decades in this country'has been marked by courageousness 
and the sense of triumph over obstacles. May we not now 
be entering upon a new era when the potency of organized 
Christianity shall be felt by the world at large, and first of 
all realized within the circle of church membership? 
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The Future of Home Missions 

Our Congregational Home Missionary Society, we might 
reasonably suppose, would have been warranted twenty-five 
years ago in planning its work for future years on the basis 
of its annual receipts at that time. For our denomination 
was growing steadily, though slowly, in numbers and in 
wealth. But if the society had acted on such plans, it would 
now be in debt $565,000. The legacy receipts of the last 
five years, as compared with the preceding ten years, have 
fallen off $345,000, and the contributions have decreased 
$220,000. The debt of last April, $146,000, as compared 
with $565,000, suggests the shrinkage in our national home 
missionary work during the last quarter of a century. It 
prompts us also to ask whether or not this situation indicates 
a real decline of patrotism and a diversion of interest from 
the task of maintaining Christian faith in our own country 
to other lines of work and other fields. Will the revival 
which seems to have awakened many of our churches and 
to be bringing many new members into them result in added 
zeal in home missions, whose prosperity is the measure of 
any genuine revival? If this year sees the wiping out of 
the debts of our benevolent societies and the enlargement 
of their work, especially of the home missionary society 
which is the basis of them all, then this year will deserve 
to be the red letter year thus far in the twentieth century. 


Wages and Prices 


The fund provided by Mrs. Russell Sage for investigation 
into the condition of working men has brought forth a 
valuable report by Prof. Robert Coit Chapin of Beloit 
College on “The Standard of Living among Working Men’s 
Families in New York City.” This report is based on studies 
made last summer by social workers who visited and investi- 
gated the conditions of some four hundred families. The 
cost of food consumed by these families, the nutritive value 
of different kinds, the consequences ot underfeeding and 
overcrowding are among the subjects considered, and results 
of similar investigations in Buffalo and other cities are 
appended by way of comparison. The general conclusion 
is that wages are too low for families to live in comfort. 
This conclusion is confirmed by reports of conditions of 
wage-earners in Pittsburg prepared by several experts, pub- 
lished in this month’s number of Charities and Corrections. 
It is shown that a family income of two dollars per day is 
miserably insufficient for the essentials of American living 
while present prices are maintained. This is interesting as 
far as it goes. 


The Underlying Principles 

Two questions are here raised, which are only partially 
answered. We need to know, in order to approach a solution 
of the labor problem, why wages are so low and why prices 
are so high. As to the first, the report says that immigrants 
are attracted in great numbers into this country because 
wages are so much higher here than in Southeastern Europe, 
from which they come. As to the second, it is said that 
these immigrants restrict themselves to abnormally low 
expenses for food and shelter. Hence it is inferred that the 
way is blocked by immigrants for American working men, 
who require higher wages and better living. These investi- 
gations reveal conditions to be deplored, but do not advance 
us far on the road to remove them. The facts are that both 
labor and the means of living are offered in the market for 
what they will bring. Just at this time there seems to be 
a glut of labor at prices demanded for it. In some cities, 
at any rate, according to trustworthy reports, more persons 
are out of werk than at any other time since 1893. It seems, 
also, that there is a scarcity of the means of living, espe- 
cially of food stuffs, for which reason they bring abnormal 
prices. The laws of supply and demand are stronger than 
any resolutions prompted by philanthropy. But thorough 
knowledge of them goes a good way in guiding men to plans 
for bettering social conditions, and one step in this direction 
at this season will be to distribute labor at such prices as it 
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will bring where it will produce food at prices men can afford 
to pay for it. That means turning a much larger proportion 
of working men to agricultural pursuits. 


Business Reconstruction 

The campaign inaugurated by the Federal Government 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership for the “square deal” in 
business is not ended, nor should those who have supported 
it be discouraged. A movement so vast as this must have its 
ebb and flow and its eddies. But its real progress may be 
traced and will continue. The reversal by the Federal 
Court of the spectacular $29,000,000 fine of the Standard 
Oil Company was not a sign of the halting of the move- 
ment, but of its continuance. It meant that the agitated 
condition of the public mind was subsiding, and that fair 
dealing is intended to include all parties, even the most 
unpopular. The fine of $20,000 imposed on the Standard 
Oil Company for receiving rebates, and the denial by Judge 
Hazel of Buffalo of its motion for a new trial, is evidence 
that the Elkins law will be enforced and that other suits 
against that company and other trusts will be pressed. The 
conviction of the American Sugar Refining Company on the 
suit brought by the Federal Department of Justice for cheat- 
ing the Government out of customs duties by means of false 
weights; the forced restoration by the Union Pacific Railway 
of government lands in Wyoming valued at $1,500,000, and 
the appropriation by Congress of $1,000,000 to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for investigating other alleged land 
frauds, give assurance that this work of restoring and main- 
taining honest standards in business is to go forward under 
the new Administration. 

Another encouraging sign is the decision of the United 
States District Court nullifying the two-cent passenger 
railway rate and other rates enforced by the act of the 
Missouri Legislature two years ago. The court declared 
that these rates do not pay expenses, and are therefore con- 
fiscatory of property without due process of law. The just 
settlement of such questions cannot be expected of a state 
legislature whose members are elected by popular vote, but 
belong to a commission of experts such as are appointed in 
New York and Massachusetts, who can act after careful 
investigation. The “square deal” means that the greed of 
corporations, on the one hand, and of the people, on the 
other, is to yield to judicial decisions which will protect 
and promote the interests of all. There are many other 
evidences that our country has passed through the most 
exciting phases of a period of great popular agitation and 
is emerging into a more stable era of business and of 
legislation. 


The Tariff Proposed 


The first and most necessary purpose of any tariff is to 
raise revenue. This need, so often forgotten in discussion, 
is provided for in the bill presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by an increased impost upon luxuries, such as 
jewelry, kid gloves and cigarettes; by a duty of eight cents 
a pound on tea, and by an inheritance tax. A second pur- 
pose of an American tariff, as defined by the party in power 
and indorsed by President Taft in his inaugural address, 
is to protect our manufacturers and laborers against the 
cheaper labor of other lands. There are two ways of favor- 
ing our own factories, one of which regards, while the other 
disregards, that too seldom defended or regarded person, the 
consumer. One puts raw materials on the free list or im- 
poses a low rate upon them. The proposed tariff does this 
in regard to coal, certain grades of wool which are not 
grown in the United States, wood pulp and hides. The other 
builds a wall of prohibition by high tariff rates which leave 
the consumer at the mercy of the manufacturer. This sort 
of protection to a certain extent is carried over from the 
Dingley bill, notably in the case of wool and cotton goods 
of the clothing grades. Iron, steel and lumber are reduced 
one-half and still, perhaps, adequately protected. A system 
of maximum and minimum rates makes room for commer- 
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cial give and take with other nations. Its provisions need 
careful thought, lest they become a means of general return 
to the rates which have been nominally reduced. Patents 
are protected against the British law which requires manu- 
facture on British soil. Reciprocal free trade with the 
Philippines is provided, with a limitation of the amounts 
of sugar and tobacco to be imported duty free. Bonds are 
authorized to repay the Government the price paid for the 
‘Panama concessions and the issue of $250,000,000 three 
per cent. treasury certificates in time of need is authorized. 
The bill is a fair basis of debate and may pass the House 
with few changes. But the Senate will have its say, and a 
spirit of sectionalism is already active which is sure to 
change it in many ways. 


Taft and Yale 

Three successive generations of the Taft family have 
called Yale College their Mother, and they all have held 
loyally the sentiments which President Taft uttered in the 
presence of enthusiastic alumni at the banquet in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, last week Friday night. “It 
seems,” he said, “that I was a Yale man from the time I had 
consciousness, and that all my life I had breathed in the 
Yale spirit.” “Whatever success I may have had has been 
due to the Yale spirit in me.” Such sentences explain why, 
with all the cares of his high office, he is determined to con- 
tinue his service as a member of the corporation of the 
University. No wonder that 1,500 Yale graduates came 
from all parts of the country to share in the jubilation of 
that meeting. His own enthusiasm emphasized what Presi- 
dent Hadley said of him: “Three things Yale helped to make 
William Howard Taft—a man, a straightforward man and 
a man of high intellectual ideals. Something of all these he 
was when he came to us; but he grew while he was with us 
and was larger at the end than he was at the beginning. 
- The central problem for our colleges today—the central 
problem for Yale today—is to see that we give the same help 
and the same stimulus to those who now come to us.” Here 
is a suggestion of what the colleges are doing with the 
intellectual, and still more with the moral life of the country 
and the patriotism that gives it unity, for as President Taft 
said: “The Yale spirit is only an intenser feeling that comes 
from all our colleges and universities that are worth while. 
They give us the spirit that means the retention of all that 
is good in our great institutions of civil liberty that our 
fathers left us.” The reunions of alumni all over the land 
are means for the expression of the best sentiments and 
aspirations of American citizenship. Any one who has 
attended many of them through a series of years knows that 
they have grown in interest and value because. of the en- 
larging sense of responsibility among educated men and 
women, and because of the fraternity which, while loyal] to 
one’s own college, appreciates more and more the service 
they all are doing for the social life and for the nation. 
Eyery such meeting ought to and does help to strengthen 
the ambition of American boys and girls to secure the advan- 
tages of college education and to realize its highest uses. 


Two Murderers Convicted in Tennessee 

On Monday, Nov. 9, 1908, Col. Duncan B. Cooper and 
his son Robin shot to death ex-United States Senator E. W. 
Carmack in a street in Nashville. Mr. Carmack was an 
advocate of state prohibition and editor of the T'ennesseean. 
Colonel Cooper opposed prohibition. Both parties had long 
been prominent in state and national politics. They were 
leaders in rival political factions, and Editor Carmack had 
sharply criticised Colonel Cooper in his paper. It is said 
that he threatened to kill Carmack if the criticisms did not 
cease. The tragedy soon followed. Over 3,000 persons were 
sifted in finding a jury of twelve, and it was reported that 
four of these could neither read nor write, while four others 
understood the English language but indifferently. Much 
doubt has been expressed of a fair outcome of a trial with 
such a jury. A vast deal of Southern eloquence by counsel 
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on both sides has seemed at times to obscure by rhetoric the 
points at issue. But a just presiding judge, undisturbed by 
popular excitement, giving a simple and clear charge to the 
jury, refusing to discharge them when they declared they 
could never agree, has brought about a unanimous verdict 
convicting both the Coopers with a sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment. The jury was out nearly five days. Efforts 
are being made by the defense to have the verdict set aside, 
and the condemned men are out on bail of $25,000 each. 
But in this trial, one of the most famous in the history of 
Tennessee, our jury system, which has become somewhat 
discredited by recent miscarriages of justice, has been vindi- 
eated afresh, and it seems likely that the, sentence in this 
case will be carried out. 


The Killing of Petrosino 

In 1900 New York stood fourth among the Italian cities 
of the world, counting the Italian-born and their children. 
The Italians of the city have increased greatly in the last 
eight years, and their number must now press closely upon 
that of the population of Rome. A large proportion of these 
immigrants come from Sicily and Calabria, where the days 
of brigandage are recent and where blackmailing secret 
organizations still persist, Neither church nor state has 
ever been able to train these children of long centuries of 
oppression and ignorance in respect for public law and the 
fifth commandment. They have tranplanted their feuds and 
their intrigues to this country, and with them the violence 
which has characterized their home life. Many criminals 
escaping from punishment have made their refuge and con- 
tinued their villanies in the Italian quarters of New York. 
Threats of death have been used to extort money, and hardly 
a week has gone by without crimes of violence. A favorite 
form of this has been the exploding of bombs in tenement 
houses, destroying the victims and their neighbors indiscrim- 
inately and terrorizing those who might look for like treat- 
ment if they refused the demands of the criminal societies. 
To meet this condition of affairs the New York police de- 
partment has called in detectives of Italian race, familiar 
with the language and the modes of thought of the criminals. 
The chief of these, Lieutenant Petrosino, on an official visit 
to Sicily, was assassinated in a public square in Palermo, 
apparently by those who had reason to fear the results of 
his visit in their expulsion from the United States or their 
return for trial to Italy. This assassination has stirred 
public indignation both in Italy and New York and has led 
to proposals for more intimate working together of Italian 
and American authorities for the stamping out of these nests 
of murder which exist by sufferance in both countries. The 
death of Petrosino may be more effective than his life in 
putting an end to the Mafia and the Black Hand both in 
Sicily and New York. 


An Object Lesson in Collectivism 


Not since it was besieged by German armies and deso- 
lated by its own commune has Paris had such an experience 
as came to it last week through the strike of its telegraphers, 
letter carriers and electric workers. The city was in dark- 
ness and cut off from communication with the outside world. 
The significance of the situation lay in the fact that all 
these strikers were government officials and that they struck 
to coerce the government into allowing them to dictate the 
conditions of their own: employment. They demanded the 
dismissal of the high official who had resisted their demands, 
the recognition of their unions and certain specific condi- 
tions of hours and pay. France has gone so far on the road 
toward socialism that the case presents an object lesson of 
what might easily result from even the partial acceptance 
of that system. If Premier Clemenceau had yielded in what 
he himself described as an intolerable situation, the real 
government of Paris would have passed to the councils and 
heads of the trades unions. Suppose that the process of 
nationalization had gone further, and all so-called natural 
monopolies had been absorbed by the government. There 
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would then be a great body of privately organized voters, 
with separate, selfish interests, not a majority, but able to 
bring united influence to bear by the double threat of 
political action and the creation of an intolerable situation 
by withdrawal from work—how much real power under these 
conditions would remain to the nominal government, or 
liberty to the ordinary citizen? Premier Clemenceau re- 
sisted the demands. He said that the dismissal of officials 
was a matter to be discussed with Parliament. He agreed 
to admit direct approach to the representatives of the 
workers for statement of grievances. The strike collapsed 
and Paris is left to consider the lessons of its disagreeable 
experience. 


Rights of Commerce in Wartime 


Ten commercial nations have been in conference by their 
representatives, meeting in London as the International 
Naval Conference, and the result of their deliberations, 
which will form the basis of law for The Hague interna- 
tional prize court, is now announced. The law of blockade 
requires notice through diplomatic channels and an effective 
control of the coast guarded, to which also the blockade must 
be strictly limited. A combatant found on a neutral vessel 
may be made a prisoner—a decision which would have justi- 
fied the seizure of Mason and Slidell on the steamer Trent 
during our Civil War. Vessels taken by a combatant on 
the high seas may not be destroyed; but must be carried to 
a port where the validity of the capture may be decided. 
Transfers to a neutral flag made before the outbreak of 
hostilities are to be respected. Contraband of war is defined 
under three heads. War material and the like is absolute 
contraband. Food supplies and other materials which, 
though not specially designed for use in war, are capable of 
such use are conditional contraband. Raw materials of 
manufacture and the general list of articles of commerce 
eannot be declared contraband. Our own representatives 
regard these decisions as a triumph for the principles which 
the United States has always maintained. If war must 
come, it is a great gain to have defined its limitations so 
clearly, on a side which vexatiously affects the business of 
every nation that withholds itself from the strife. 


Servia and Austria 


Servia has been playing with fire—a shrewd game of 
provocative but not too provocative diplomacy with Austria 
—hbefore accepting the inevitable position of a defeated 
agitator for the rights of the people of her own blood who 
have been absorbed by Austria in the two annexed provinces. 
The position is not yet without its dangers for European 
peace, but we do not think the one consideration which would 
justify Servia in war can be reckoned upon at this time. 
If popular agitation in Russia could force the hand of the 
government, the ultimate, inevitable duel between Russia 
and Austria for the control of the Balkan country would 
be on. But Russia is absorbed in its internal and financial 
troubles, and it looks as if Austria would gain its point and 
increase its prestige at a cheap rate, having chosen a pro- 
pitious moment for an irregular move and by the steady 
support of Germany. Ultimately she must satisfy the Slavic 
elements in her population, now held under in the new 
provinces and denied political rights in Hungary. The men 
upon the Balkan chessboard hardly take on new values by 
the reduction of Servia to a pawn’s place, but we are one 
move nearer to the final combination which must result in 
checkmate for either one or the other of the players. 


“Children should laugh, but not mock; and when they 
laugh, it should not be at the weaknesses or faults of others. 
They shouid be taught, so far as they are permitted to con- 
cern themselves with the characters of those around them, 
to seek faithfully for good, not to lie in wait maliciously to 
make themselves merry with evil; they should be too pain- 
fully sensitive to wrong to smile at it, and too modest to 
constitute themselves its judges.”—Ruskin. 
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Humanity versus Commercialism 


In public addresses and private conversation officers of 
the American fleet of warships and others who accompanied 
them around the world are giving the impressions received 
on their journey. Their welcome by South American nations 
and by New Zealand and Australia will never be forgotten. 
But they seem to agree that the climax of their experiences 
was in Japan. As they approached that country the tension 
on all sides grew stronger. Suspicions and anxiety spread. 
Most of them looked for a formal demonstration of welcome, 
but few believed that any genuine regard would lie beneath 
it. Forebodings unspoken and perhaps undefined hung over 
the 14,000 men on the sixteen ships of war as they drew 
near-the land. What might happen no one knew but many 
feared. They felt that they were approaching a rival nation 
that was secretly planning to wrest from the United States 
the political and commercial supremacy of the countries 
whose shores lie on the Pacific Ocean. 

From the moment that the fleet came in sight of the 
coast of Japan till its reluctant departure the treatment 
which the Americans received was a constant surprise to 
them. The courtesy, the dignity, the absolute spontaneity 
of their welcome almost swept them off their feet. The 
Japanese reverence their teachers. They look on the United 
States, which first opened their doors to the outer world, 
as their teachers and benefactors, and they met our navy 
as representing our nation. Though Japan is just recover- 
ing from the war with Russia which, leaving her victorious 
has also left her financially poor, no expense was spared in 
honoring her guests. But her welcome went beyond what 
money could do or official courtesy could express. The whole 
Japanese people greeted with joy the mighty battleships of 
her Western rival as though any other than friendly rivalry 
was unthinkable. Thousands of children sang songs of 
welcome. Everywhere the flags of the two nations, of equal 
size and quality, were intertwined. Officers and sailors, from 
the admiral in command down to the midshipmen, are de- 
scribing what they saw and did and received in Japan, and 
all agree that more genuine and honorable affection was 
never shown by one nation to another than was shown by 
Japan to the United States. The effect of this unanimous 
testimony must be weighty on the future relations of these 
nations. 

What, then, is the motive that in both countries has 
kept up a continual agitation expressing itself in talk of 
war breaking out between them? We can find none except 
the fear lest one will gain commercial advantages over the 
other. Each nation fears lest the other will outrun it in 
colonizing territory, in taking possession of land and what 
it will bring, in capturing the larger share of the commerce 
of the Pacific. And in this fear we regret to have to confess 
that the nation which all the world recognizes as the stronger 
has shown the greater trepidation. There is room enough 
in that vast region lying between both countries for both 
to expand in friendship and to serve mankind together. 
Opposing one another in spirit they will mar what both 
value, even if no war should follow. Shall not humanity 
conquer commercialism and maintain that harmony so 
rarely and nobly shown in the outcome of the visit of our 
fleet to Japan? After that, Christian America must honor 
herself by sternly repressing any suggestion of possible war, 
and here every citizen has a duty and an opportunity. 

Is it claimed that racial differences aggravate the situa- 
tion, and that white men are afraid that yellow men will 
prove to be their superiors in ability and enterprise? Then 
why is it that the same suspicions lurk under the relations 
between England and Germany? Both are spurred by com- 
mercial rivalry to outdo each other in building ships of war. 
Leading men in government and in society in England are 
urging the increase of the army to repel a possible German 
invasion. But the two nations are racially closely akin. 
Their rulers are united by the dearest family ties. They 
share great problems which affect not only their own peoples 
but the whole world, and which can be solved only by their 
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friendly co-operation. The best people in both nations 
confess that the suspicion and hatred which find expression 
in influential quarters are both silly and wicked. Such 
jealousies are unworthy of enlightened nations, but they 
could not flourish except in the thoughts and the talk of 
enlightened men and women. England and Germany, the 
United States and Japan, have at least as good reasons for 
maintaining cordial friendship with one another as England 
and the United States have. No ancient quarrels slumber 
in their history, ready to be stirred to rekindle old enmities, 
as between the England and America of the last century. 

The chief fact to be considered in this matter is that 
the maintenance of peace, so far as our country is con- 
cerned, rests largely with individual Christians. If we will 
cultivate humanity and repress the selfishness of commercial- 
ism; if we will persist in seeing the best in our Japanese 
neighbors and in showing them the best in ourselves, the 
best in both will grow better and friendlier, to the good of 
all nations and the glory of God. This is a service in 
which every one so disposed can take a definite part, for 
our national Government is wholly in favor of maintaining 
peace and friendship with Japan. 


The Nearer End of Unity 


That man is hard to find today who, possessed of a 
Christian heart and conscience, does not desire to see a 
larger measure of Christian unity prevail throughout the 
world. None of us are satisfied with the divisions and 
competitions within Protestant ranks. Only last week came 
a letter to this office from a prominent Canadian concerned 
with the determination of the new national missionary 
policy soon to be considered at a great meeting in Toronto. 
He was seeking some practical plan for preventing what 
he calls “the scandalous overlapping and competition in our 
West.” That is but one of numerous instances we might 
cite that indicate an awakening and rapidly increasing senti- 
ment in all parts of Christendom. 

No Christians are as a body more ready for unity than 
are Congregationalists. They have always been at the 
front in interdenominational undertakings. To the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement, the Federal Council of North 
America, the Y. M. C. A., the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, Congregationalists contributed much of the initial 
impulse which brought these organizations into being, and 
they stand loyally by them today. Once and again during 
its history American Congregationalism, in the interests of 
Magnanimity and unity, has sacrificed advantageous oppor- 
tunities for denominational advancement. It does not 
accord with the genius of our polity or traditions to put 
the making of men into Congregationalists before the mak- 
ing of men into Christians. 

But when it comes to the nearer end of Christian unity, 
to the effort to develop brotherly ties in a comparatively 
narrow local circle, Congregationalists sometimes show a 
spirit singularly inconsistent with their generally more 
favorable attitude toward Christian unity in the abstract. 
Our weak point today is not in our professed and our real 
attitude before the world, as shown in National Council 
resolutions and on other public occasions. Our weak point 
is in the failure to apply locally the principles which we 
advocate in the abstract. If we should send a competent 
reporter to examine into the actual status of Congregational 
unity in one hundred cities and towns, selected at random, 
in the East and the West alike, we doubt if the result of 
the inquiry would prove altogether pleasing and inspiring. 
To be sure, in many communities where there are from two 
to fifteen or twenty, or even more Congregational churches, 


a gratifying measure of denominational esprit de corps can 


readily be found. There are cities, particularly in the West 
and the Far West, where Congregationalists work together 
constantly and faithfully and each church considers itself 
not the church of the place, but a part of the Congregational 
church, under obligation to love and serve its neighbor not 
less than it loves and serves itself. 
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This spirit, we are thankful to say, is more marked 
throughout the entire country than ever before. We are 
getting together slowly but surely, and because the tide is 
in that direction we consider it a favorable time to urge a 
fresh consideration by all the churches of their duty to the 
vicinage and to the denomination as a whole. The future 
not alone of Congregationalism but of organized Christian- 
ity, so far as our churches are related to it, is involved in 
this question: Can our churches become pervaded with the 
spirit of brotherhood that is so apparent in the life of the 
world today and that is struggling for recognition in every 
human association, whether it call itself-religious or secular? 
Can our churches see beyond geographical limits? Can they 
rise above theological animosities? Can men of different 
tastes and temperaments, conservatives and radicals, be- 
lievers chiefly in revival methods and believers chiefly in 
cultural processes, love one another and work together, each 
trying to see the end at which his brother aims, and trying 
to overlook personal peculiarities for the sake of team work 
in essential matters ? 

The present campaign being carried on by our seven 
national societies is testing this spirit of co-operation. 
The men going from point to point in four different sections 
of the country find at some places Congregationalism already 
lined up not for a special spurt only, but for the long pull 
and the hard pull in season and out of season. In other 
communities they find only a nominal unity, and not always 
even that. They find churches of different types that not 
only have little in common with one another, but seem to 
care to have little to:do with one another. The sense of 
corporate responsibility is languid. The societies are looked 
upon as agencies which must make their own way, and the 
local church considers itself at liberty to support and criti- 
cise or hold aloof, as it pleases. 

This is the spirit of independence carried to a painful 
extreme. Often such individualistic churches are the ones 
most disposed to criticise the societies on the ground that 
there are too many of them, or that they do not pull together. 
But today we are having a splendid illustration of the ability 
of our missionary agencies to co-operate to share one 
another’s burdens, and to mass their forces upon a single, 
large and definite objective. What the individual church 
expects of the national organizations and what it rightly 
expects, it ought to exemplify in its own field and with rela- 
tion to the churches with which it should be affiliated, not 
through formal bonds simply, but through the constant pass- 
ing back and forth of the warm currents of sympathy and 
brotherliness. 

Loyalty to the individual church is a noble quality. We 
shall always need that; but it may become a disguised: form 
of selfishness. What is this church or that church, even 
with its noble heritage of one or two hundred years of his- 
tory, even with its present-day equipment, except an instru- 
ment through which the Kingdom of God is to be advanced 
on the earth? Now, if that Kingdom means anything to 
twentieth century ears, it means that men shall live together 
in brotherly relations, thinking not so much of their own 
things as the things of others, working not simply to build 
up one church, but the entire Church of Christ: first of all 
in the immediate vicinage, then in the city slums, on the 
advancing Western frontier, among the mountains and on 
the lowlands of the Southland, in China, Japan, in India 
and Africa and unto the uttermost parts of the earth. But 
the place to begin to exemplify the spirit of unity which 
Christ said more than anything else marked men as his 
disciples is just where we are today. 


How the Good News Spread 


There was a fire of faith and zeal in Jerusalem in the - 
first days of the church; then came the persecutors and 
scattered the live coals, which everywhere kindled new 
flames of Christian life. Stephen was dead, Saul still the 
most zealous of the persecutors; but Philip told the good 
news in Samaria and brought into the church the Ethiopian 
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eunuch. The first secret of the spread of the faith came 
from this, that it was good news to a longing world. We 
have heard it all our life, so that it falls upon dull ears. 
But to these Jews and Samaritans and proselytes from the 
Greek world to Judaism it was a novel and glorious message, 
meeting their hearts’ desire with a new revelation of God 
and immortality. 

We have here the first break with Jewish prejudice and 
the earliest real contact of Christianity with the outside 
world. No doubt Philip and the apostles after him justified 
to themselves the founding of the church in Samaria by 
remembering Christ’s visit and preaching to the woman 
at the well and the crowd her testimony brought from the 
city to listen to his words. The ground was ready, the 
seed sprang up quickly, with promise of good fruit. The 
scenes of the last days with Jesus were too fresh in the 
minds of Peter and John to allow force to the old race 
hatred. Here was the first break in the wall of exclusion 
which grew wide enough at last to let us in, who belong 
not even to the Greek but to the Barbarian world of the 
apostles’ day and thought. 

This scattering of the fire found fuel ready everywhere. 
God had prepared the hearts of men for the good news. So 
it is today, among those to whom the word of God’s love in 
Christ comes as news. We are faithless when we think of 
ourselves as helpless witnesses to a wholly reluctant and 
indifferent world and not as fellow-witnesses with the Holy 
Spirit. No preacher ever went to men with wise and single- 
hearted testimony but he found some hearts prepared, some 
longing and eager souls to whom the word of witness was 
good news indeed. 

The problems of passing over the borders of race preju- 
dice and welcoming different modes of thought and life is 
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as real and testing with us in America today. as it was to 
the reluctant Jewish church. In foreign missions it is real, 
but remote; in our own towns and villages it is close and 
pressing; it has come to our doors and is knocking at our 
hearts to learn whether we have any real feeling of brother- 
liness toward the stranger within our gates. Have we a 
message for these newcomers? Are we ready to acknowledge 
their claim upon us of brotherhood in Christ? Have we 
any place for them in our own church life? We are tested 
by these opportunities of witness at our doors as nothing 
else can test and try the reality and the Christlikeness of 
our church life. If we are intrenched within an immovable 
barrier of caste, if our race-pride or creedal self-sufficiency 
has neither room nor recognition for these, our stranger- 
brothers, for whom Christ died, how shall we justify our- 
selves to him who gave his life a ransom for every man on 
earth 4 

God has a meaning for the church, as well as for the 
state, in these inflowing tides of strange humanity. We 
shall all see that meaning and that opportunity at last and 
in the retrospect. But what we need is the prophetic power 
of sight, the will to grasp that meaning now, while the 
opportunity is ours to use, that we may spread the good 
news of the Lord we know and love, that other and expectant 
hearts may be drawn to him and made partdkers in his 
joy and work. : 


Prayer meeting topic for March 28—April 3. How the 
Good News Spread. Acts.8: 1-40. The work of Philip. 
Over the borders to Samaria. What faith should do with 
race and creed hates. Overflowing our borders of caste and 
prejudice. 


A complaint occasionally comes to The 
Congregationalist that it seldom publishes a 
sermon. In the course of the year it con- 
tains the gist of a good many sermons. A 
fine example is given this week in the article 
by Rey. J. D. Jones, one of the most spirit- 
ual and eloquent of English preachers. Some 
of our readers fail apparently to recognize 
the best in a religious article unless it is 
introduced by a text and closed by a pero- 
ration. 


The problem of Sicily after the earth- 
quake is in large measure to be solved in 
our American cities. In ‘a single day last 
week some ten thousand immigrants from 
the neighborhood of the earthquake landed 
in New York. 


The thirty-six states which depend in 
part on inheritance taxes for their adminis- 
trative expenses will all be heard from be- 
fore Congress acts on that part of the tariff 
bill that demands those taxes for the United 
States treasury. 


We hope the Roosevelt’s steamer mail, 
March 24, included a copy of the April Mis- 
sionary Herald, so marked as to call atten- 
tion to the department, Our Missions in 
Miniature, which this month is devoted to 
South Africa. The text is concise and in- 
teresting, and the map and _ illustrations 
would add value and suggestiveness for trav- 
elers about to go over much of this ground. 

An ore train of sixteen cars on a steep 
grade of the Colorado & Southern Railway 
got beyond control last Sunday. The train 
employees all leaped and escaped with bruises, 
except the engineer, “Bud” Schwartz, who 
stuck by his engine in the attempt to stop 
the train and was killed grasping the whistle 
cord which gave warning of the danger. We 


Editorial In Brief 


are glad to put on record the name of one 
of the thousands of potential heroes to whom 
we owe the safety of our travel. 


President Zelaya of Nicaragua, with the 
aid of American newspapers, appears to be 
stirring up some trouble among Central 
American republics. He is reported as vow- 
ing that if the United States interferes 
Nicaraguans ‘‘will fight to the last ditch.” 
Our country and Mexico, with the concur- 
rence of Central American states, can effect- 
ively police that district, thanks to agree- 
ments between them brought about during 
President Roosevelt’s administration. 


The early harbinger of summer is the 
waking up of dormant enterprises and organ- 
izations to utilize Sunday for the amuse- 
ment of the many, the toil of some and the 
profit of the few. It is rather ominous that 
ministers are divided on this matter at leg- 
islative hearings. It is pleasant to note 
that the Yacht Racing Association of Mass- 
achusetts last week by a good majority 
voted against a proposition for a Sunday 
race from City Point, Boston, to Marblehead. 


Our fellow-reformers who plan to exalt 
spiritual life by promoting digestion may 
find a valuable suggestion in an incident told 
of a college professor. He had been granted 
a Sabbatic year, to be spent in Hurope. His 
feelings in parting with the assembled stu- 
dents were suffused with such strong emo- 
tions that he exclaimed, “Would there was 
a window in my breast that you could see 
the innermost feelings of my heart for you.” 
At that point an impulsive freshman spoke 
out, “Professor, would a pane in your stom- 
ach do?” 


Our reports this week from Pennsylvania 
and the Pacific campaign show that the 


“Together” Campaign is being warmly wel- 
comed there. Apparently those who enter 
into it heartily are inclined to think that the 
reactive influence on the churches is one of 
its best features. In almost every case 
where Congregationalists are eager for 
closer fellowship with one another and a 
more direct touch with the denomination at 
large, this joint movement of the societies 
is hailed as a means toward that desirable 
end. 


The old Bnglish sense of safe isolation is 
disappearing in renewed terrors of invasion. 
A recent debate in the House of Commons 
seems to» have convinced the nation that 
Germany is likely to overtake it in the num- 
ber of battleships in commission within a 
few years and the result is likely to be that 
eight enormous fighting ships are to be begun 
at once. What with the tales of airships 
and the plays of invasion in the theaters, the 
English public is in a state of mind unex- 
ampled since Napoleon kept his camp of in- 
vasion at Boulogne a century ago. The re- 
sult may be to introduce general military 
training for Britons. Secretary of War 
Haldane already talks of a trained force as 
large as that of Germany. Such rumors of 
war must make British Christians long more 
than ever for the reign of the Prince of 
Peace. 


The Census Bill passed by the last Con- 
gress in February, which Mr. Roosevelt 
vetoed, has been passed by the present House 
of Representatives, reconstructed with the 
spoils feature eliminated, and along the lines | 
laid down by Mr. Roosevelt. It will no 
doubt be adopted by the Senate. Under the 
bill as first passed, employees would have 
been practically appointed by members of 
Congress without competitive examination, 
and experienced judges estimated that in 
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taking the census at least $2,000,000 would 
have been wasted. Thus one of the last 
official acts of the outgoing President was 
one of the best, and it may be added that if 
it had not been well understood that Presi- 
dent Taft’s positions on this matter were 
the same as those of his predecessor, Con- 
gress would have attempted to re-enact the 
offensive measures of the former bill. 


One reason why Asiatic immigration is 
such a trouble to the Pacific Coast is given 
in blunt fashion by a San Franciscan quoted 
by The Pacific. He says, out of an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years: “The fact is that 
the white man, especially the ‘native born,’ 
almost a term of ridicule, will not work. 
That is the secret of the situation, and the 
end is not hard to predict. ... When a 
people cease to do their own work, some 
other people must do it; and if with that 
labor is introduced an intellectuality equal 
to the domestic standard, the control of in- 
dustry, the ownership of land and even the 
political management of the country will 
pass to the most capable. In the Hast, espe- 
cially the extreme eastern states, we see the 
converse. Asiatic labor does not trouble 
Maine, nor in any other part of the United 
States does it interfere with pursuits effi- 
ciently conducted by our own people.’ That 
is a big indictment and interesting, if true. 
Can it be that “climate” transforms the 
thrifty and pushing American in a single 
generation into a Sybarite? 


In the Congregational Circle 


Our Chicago ‘correspondent in The Con- 
gregationalist of March 13 gave an extended 
account of the induction of Rev. John A. 
Holmes into the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill. The services were called an “inaugura- 
tion,” and the persons taking the principal 
parts were the moderators of the local asso- 
ciation to which the church belongs, of the 
state association and of the National Coun- 
cil, while the sermon was preached by the 
Western Secretary of the Education Society. 
Our correspondent says that the moderator 
of the local association ‘‘in his official capac- 
ity’ welcomed the pastor-elect into local fel- 
lowship and it was implied that the other 
participants acted in a representative way. 
The question is asked whether this method 
of inducting a minister into a pastorate is 
new in our denomination. 

It is not unusual for a local church to 
welcome a minister whom it has engaged to 
be its pastor by formal services in which 
addresses are made by persons invited for 
the occasion. But we have known no in- 
stance in which these persons have acted as 
representatives of other churches unless 
they have been authorized to do so by votes 
of those churches. It may be that in this 
instance the local association had voted to 
authorize its moderator to act in an official 
capacity, though we have not heard of such 
action. Certainly Hon. T. C. MacMillan 
had no authority to represent the National 
Council as its moderator in a formal induc- 
tion of the minister into the pastorate, such 
as has usually been provided for by a coun- 
cil of delegates chosen by their churches, 
nor do we suppose that he assumed any 
such authority. No doubt he accepted the 
invitation of the First Church to address it 
simply as an individual Congregationalist, 
whose service to the denomination has been 
constant and generous and who is welcomed 
everywhere among our churches both for his 
own sake and because he is moderator of the 
National Council. 

By vote of the National Council, pastors 
-installed by council are indicated in the 
Year-Book by “%.’’ and pastors recognized by 
council by “r.”’ Pastors without such initials 
are those who hold their office through a 
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contract between them and the churches 
employing them without action of other Con- 
gregational churches in, welcoming them into 
fellowship. Their standing in all cases is in 
the associations or conferences to which .they 
belong. 

It is possible that some other way 
may become acceptable to Congregational 
churches of expressing their fellowship with 
one another than by councils or by associa- 
tions acting as councils. We do not yet see, 
however, how such a service as is above de- 
scribed can become the official action of a 
body of churches and at the same time keep 
the local church as the unit of the denom- 
ination. 


*” 


As in the case of the recent Park Street 
centennial, we make no apology this week 
for our attention to the Plymouth dedica- 
tion in Minneapolis. ‘Plymouth Church of 
the Northwest,” as our correspondent, Dr. 
Herrick, describes it, interests and concerns 
many more Congregationalists than those 
resident in Minneapolis. The country over, 
our denomination will rejoice with the 
Northwestern fellowship in the magnificent 
equipment just dedicated. And many of 
these scattered friends will early have. an 
opportunity also to enjoy the privileges of 
the new plant. No later than next October 
it will accommodate the joint sessions of 
the American Board and the Brotherhood. 
At that time many interested readers who 
follow the account on another page will be 
able to appreciate more intimately the splen- 
did appointments described. We congratu- 
late Congregationalism on its new acquisi- 
tion. 


* 


The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
April 5, promises to be exceptionally inter- 
esting. Its president, Dr. Henry Churchill 
King, is to make a special journey to Bos- 
ton in order to attend it. The society’s 
year, ending Feb. 28, has been financially an 
unusually prosperous one. The directors, 
who have faithfully attended the regular 
monthly and the special meetings, and have 
had careful oversight through committees of 
the various departments, are convinced that 
the work and opportunities of this society 
are not less important than those of any 
others of the seven, and that encouraging 
progress is being made in taking advantage 
of them. 


Personalia 


Rev. John W. Simpson, an ex-president 
of Marietta College, Ohio, was burned to 
death last week in a Fifth Avenue apartment 
house where he was living. Some other 
members of his family escaped, not without 
injuries. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, for thirty-seven years 
an Indian official and lately Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, is in this country on 
his way to a missionary conference in Can- 
ada. He sees no danger for British control 
in the revolutionary agitation, which, he 
says, is confined to a small proportion of 
students, some of whom had been educated 
in Japan. This is a more hopeful view than 
many Englishmen in India are taking. 


Dr. Grenfell is on his way back from the 
Pacific Coast, where he has addressed over- 
flowing congregations in the large cities. 
His first visit to this part of the country 
has been fruitful in its bearing upon Dr. 
Grenfell’s work in Labrador; but reports 
from every point which he visited show. that 
without intending it, he did the work of an 
evangelist wherever he went, and that the 
quickening which his word brought to the 
churches was as noticeable as the result and 
gains to his mission. Pres. John Willis 
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Baer of Occidental College writes, ‘Dr. 
Grenfell was a great blessing to Southern 
California, and he opens up a new life wher- 
ever he goes.’’ Said an enthusiastic ob- 
server of the hold he obtains upon all types ° 
of people, “I wish Dr. Grenfell could give 
up his work in Labrador for two years and 
go about among our American churches 
preaching the gospel.” 


In Praise of Cleveland 


Death makes way for fame or oblivion. 
In the case of ex-President Cleveland the 
perspective of time enlarges. The celebra- 
tion of his seventy-second birth anniversary 
in New York, March 18, was remarkable for 
more than the fact that such a recurring 
remembrance has power to perpetuate itself. 
The President, the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Governor 
Hughes of New York, Senator Root—all 
members of the party which opposed and 
once defeated him, gave his memory un- 
stinted praise. Governor Hughes spoke of 
him as “a great hero of a civil administra- 
tion,” unassociated with the wars which have 
given us so many heroes. President Taft's 
address began by speaking of Mr. Cleveland 
as completely American, “a pure product of 
the village and town life of the Middle 
States, affected by New England ancestry 
and the atmosphere of a clergyman’s home.” 
He proclaimed him victor in his long strug- 
gle with the Senate and took the occasion 
to define his own position in regard to com- 
mon charges of executive usurpation: “We 
hear much in these days of the usurpation 
of the legislative jurisdiction by the execu- 
tive branch. As long as the legislative 
branch has the power of the purse, the 
danger of executive usurpation is imagina- 
tive. The real danger arises from the dis- 
position of the legislative branch to assume 
that it has the omnipotence of Parliament 
and may completely control the discretion 
conferred upon the Executive by the Con- 
stitution.” Senator Root also emphasized 
Mr. Cleveland’s Americanism: “One of the 
elements of his strength was that his mind 
worked as the minds of most Americans 
work-—only more powerfully and conclu- 
sively. He spoke truth that all Americans 
are conscious of thinking vaguely. He was 
a man of convictions, not extemporized for 
a moment or for a purpose, but deep-rooted 
in springing from his heart.” A _ strong, 
rugged thinker, slow in conviction. but. im- 
movable in determination, a partisan but 
wise and wide enough to see that the service 
of the whole people is the goal of statesman- 
ship, Mr. Cleveland’s fame bids fair to grow 
larger with the years. His personal charm, 
which ripened in civil and home life, was 
well set forth by Richard Watson Gilder in 
the poem which he read: 


“Firm with the powerful, gentle with the 
weak, 

His was the sweetness of the strong! His 
voice 

Took tenderness in speech with little folk, 

And he was pitiful of man and brute. 


So, for the struggle with high things of 
state, 

He strengthened his own heart with kindly 
deeds— 

His own heart strengthened for stern acts 
of power 

That, fashioned in the secret place of 
thought, 


And in the lonely and the silent shrine 

Of conscience, came momentous on 
world; 

Built stronger the foundations of the state; 

Upheld the word of honor no whit less 

*’Twixt nation and nation than ’twixt man 
and man; 

Held righteousness the one law of the world 

And ‘higher set the hopes of all mankind.” 


the 
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The Twelve-Hour Day 


The Cheer and Peril of a Limited Period of Time 


[The highest office within the gift of the 
Congregational churches of Dngland and 
Wales is that of the chairmanship of the 
Congregational Union, whose semi-annual 
meetings are a conspicuous feature of Brit- 
ish Congregational life. The author of the 
following article, Rev. J. D. Jones, has re- 
cently succeeded Sec. R. Wardlaw Thomp- 
son in this chairmanship. Mr. Jones is of 
Welsh birth, is about forty-five years old, 
and has been since 1898 pastor of the church 
at Richmond Hill, Bournemouth, one of the 
strongest Congregational churches in Wng- 
land, and especially popular with the many 
visitors at this well-known resort. He is 
familiarly known locally as the Bishop of 
Hampshire, in view of the readiness with 
which he responds to calls from the smaller 
churches, and he is frequently drafted for 
addresses in more distant parts of England. 
His books, “Ihe Lord’s Prayer” and “The 
Birthday of Hope,’”’ are well known on this 
side the Atlantic. And he is also remem- 
bered here because of his strong address at 
the International Council of 1899. The Con- 
gregationalist hopes to be able to publish 
other articles from his pen, particularly in 
the devotional line in which he writes so 
effectively.—HDIToRS. | 


“Rabbi,” said the disciples, when Jesus 
suggested that they should return to Juda, 
“the Jews were but now seeking to stone 
thee and goest thou thither again?’ To 
which protest our Lord made answer, “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?” As if 
he should say, “I fear no risks that may 
come to me in the discharge of my duty. I 
have my appointed task and my appointed 
time wherein to do it. Till my appointed 
time arrives no man can hurt me. My foes 
cannot hurry on the sunset. Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?” It was a great 
answer, for it enshrined at the heart of it 
the faith in which Jesus lived his life and 
did his work. He believed that every man 
had his “twelve hours.’ He believed that 
to every man there was a task and a time. 
It was a faith that profoundly affected and 
influenced the manner of his own life. 

THE UNHURRIED JESUS 

Here, for instance, is the secret of the 
fine leisureliness of our Lord’s life. ‘“Goest 
thou thither again?” asked the disciples, in 
a panic. “Are there not twelve hours in 
the day?’ replied Jesus. What a suggestion 
of serenity and calm and leisure the answer 
gives! No one ever lived, as in a moment 
we shall have occasion to see, who had a 
more vivid sense of the urgency and pressure 
of life than Jesus had. But with all the 
urgency and pressure he was never hurried. 
When life becomes urgent and importunate 
with us, we are apt to become hot and fussy 
and excited and flustered. But Jesus moved 
with calm and unhurried step, with quiet 
and unruffied spirit through all the crowding 
eareer of His life. He never became hot or 
fussy. There was a fine leisureliness about 
all his actions; an unbroken serenity char- 
acterized his life. And this was the secret 
of it—he knew he had his twelve hours. 

That was why he never allowed his 
friends to hurry him into hasty action. It 
was very motherlike of Mary to wish to 
have her Son’s greatness recognized, and so 
at Cana she tried to “quicken the pace.” 
-“They have no wine,” she said. And. Jesus 
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replied: “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? “Mine hour is not yet come.’’ It was 
very human of Christ’s brothers to wish 
him to declare himself in some striking 
fashion in Jerusalem at the feast. But 
Jesus would not be hurried into any prema- 
ture disclosure. “I go not up yet unto this 
feast,” he said, “because my time is not yet 
fulfilled.” And the reason for his calm and 
leisureliness, as compared with the haste 
and excitement of Mary and his brothers, 
was this—he knew he had his twelve hours. 

And that serenity and fine leisure which 
was proof against the persuasions of his 
friends was proof also against the threaten- 
ings of his foes. When certain Pharisees 
brought him word of Herod’s designs and 
said to him, “Get thee out and go hence, for 
Herod would fain kill thee,’ Jesus made 
reply: “Go and say to that fox, Behold I 
cast out devils and perform cures today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected. 
Howbeit, I must go on my way today and 
tomorrow and the day following, for it can- 
not be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem.’ Our Lord refused to allow Herod's 
hate to hustle or hurry him. He altered 
his plans not a jot. He went on his chosen 
way undisturbed, unafraid. He knew he 
had his twelve hours. 


TO EVERY MAN HIS DAY 


And not our Lord only, but every man has 
his twelve hours. It is God who appoints 
our day; no one and nothing can abridge it. 
There is time in it for the accomplishment 
of every duty and task if only we are dili- 
gent and faithful. When we believe this 
truth as Jesus believed it, the fret and fever 
and fussiness will pass out of our lives, we 
shall learn the secret of our Lord’s leisure- 
liness and calm, we shall possess, as a gar- 
rison in our hearts, the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. 

But in this word of our Lord’s there is 
the secret of the urgency of his life as well 
as of the leisureliness of it. ‘Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?’ Twelve! Only 
twelve! The disciples wanted him to tarry 
in the quietness and seclusion of the Jordan 
region, but there was a great sorrow to be 
comforted and broken hearts to be bound up 
in Bethany—in other words, there was an 
immediate duty to be done and it could not 
be delayed. After all, there were but twelve 
hours in the day. 


THE ACTIVE, ZEALOUS JESUS 


We must recognize this double aspect of 
our Lord’s life, if we would see it steadily 
and see it whole. It was at one and the 
same time “without haste’ and “without 
rest.” If on the one hand it was character- 
ized by a fine and unrufiled leisureliness, on 
the other hand it was marked by a solemn 
sense of urgency and pressure. There was 
nothing dilettante about Jesus. So eager, 
so strenuous, so incessant was he in labor 
that his disciples as they watched him were 
reminded of an old prophecy which said, 
“The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 
And there are two sayings which fell from 
the lips of our Lord himself which show 
how serious and urgent he felt life to be. 
This is the first: “Behold,” he cried one 
day, “I have a baptism to be baptized with, 


and how am I straitened until it be accom- 


plished!” “How am I straitened”—under 
what a sense of urgency and pressure do I 
lie—‘until it be accomplished.’ ‘There was 
no rest for Christ till the cross was endured 
and human redemption won, ‘This is the 
other: “We must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day; the night com- 
eth when no man can work.” There was 
no time to be idled, wasted, frittered away. 
Our Lord’s life was arduous, strenuous, 
urgent. He remembered the twelve hours 
—and then the night. 


AFTER THAT THE NIGHT 


All this, again, is as true of us as it was 
of Jesus. Life may be marred and broken 
by anxiety and fretfulness, or it may be 
wasted in idleness. To deliver us from the 
one danger, to bring peace and calm into 
our lives, we need to remember that there 
are always twelve hours in the day; to res- 
cue us from the second peril, to make life - 
real and earnest, we need to remember that 
there are only twelve. There is always time 
for the appointed task, but there is none to 
waste or fritter away. “Redeem the time,” 
says the apostle, “buy up the opportunity.” 
There is a sense in which it is true to say 
that we cannot make the best and utmost 
out of life except by remembering how 
swiftly the end comes. “So teach us to 
number our days,” says the Psalmist, and 
it is a prayer every one of us would do well 
continually to offer, “that we may get us an 
heart of wisdom.” Wisdom begins when we 
remember that our day ean be numbered, or, 
to revert to our Lord’s figure, that our day 
has but twelve hours and after that the 
night. . aD 

“Aye there not twelve hours in the day?” 
Is it possible in any way to turn the twelve 
into thirteen? Can men add a thirteenth to 
God’s appointed twelve? Yes, in a sense 
they can. What were the disciples doing 
when they tried to dissuade Jesus from 
going to Judea again? They were really 
trying to dissuade Jesus from the cross. 
And suppose that Jesus had yielded to them 
and shirked the cross? He would perhaps 
have added a thirteenth hour to his day, but 
he would have been a lost leader. He would 
have been engulfed in darkness and night. 
And that is the fate of any one and every 
one who seeks to add a thirteenth hour— 
who shirks the command of God for per- 
sonal comfort and ease. 

The temptation came in literal form to 
some of the early Christians. They were 
brought before governors and kings for “the 
Name’s sake,’ and were offered the alterna- 
tive—Christ or life. Multitudes of them 
clung to their Christ and met with brave 
hearts “the tyrant’s brandished steel, the 
lion’s gory mane.” They were content with 
their God-appointed twelve hours. But some 
added a thirteenth by denying the Lord that 
bought them. But what a thirteenth it was, 
with’ the light and the hope and the joy all 
withdrawn! We are not today tempted to 
add a thirteenth hour in the same literal 
way, but are we not often tempted to pre- 
serve our lives and to safeguard our com- 
fort and ease by shrinking from difficult and 
dangerous duty? Are we not often tempted 
to get something for ourselves which, if we 
follow the path of duty, we know we ought 
to surrender? That is how we attempt to 
snatch a thirteenth hour. But by clutching 
at a thirteenth hour, at something which 
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God has not given us, we do not add to our 
peace and joy; we poison peace and joy at 
their very springs. The thirteenth hour is 
always night. That is the lesson of Paul 
Dunbav’s familiar lines: 


““‘Good-by,’ I said to my conscience, ‘good- 
by for aye and aye;’ 

And I put her hands off harshly, and turned 
my face away; 

And conscience, smitten sorely, returned not 
from that day. 
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But a day came when my spirit grew weary 
of its pace, 

And I cried, ‘Come back, my conscience, I 
long to see thy face.’ 


But conscience cried, ‘I cannot. Remorse 
sits in my place.’ ” 
So let us be content with our “twelve 


hours.” It is day while they last. And 
“walking in the light,” we shall not stumble 
but shall come at length with singing unto 
Zion and everlasting joy upon our heads. 


One of the Blessed Merciful 


In Memory of the Animals’ Champion 


By George J. Anderson 


On Feb. 22, 1868, two horses, lashed at 
a furious and cruel pace over rough roads 
from Worcester, Mass., to Brighton, were 
raced to death. ‘This incident, probably un- 
noticed or ignored by America at large, was 
nevertheless destined to inspire a world 
movement. Jor it stirred an able and 
warmhearted Boston lawyer to indignant 
protest. In Jess than a month the Massa- 


ovite agency. Not that his devotion to the 
S$. P. C. A. ever slackened, but he was more 
and more convinced that one conversion to 
mercy was worth twenty prosecutions. 
Through Our Dumb Animals Mr. Angell 
exerted an unusual influence. Hvery month 
for years this little messenger has gone into 
20,000 newspaper offices and has been fre- 
quently quoted. In its columns every edito- 


The last photograph taken of President Angell. He holds his favorite book, Black Beauty 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
‘Cruelty to Animals was organized, and soon 
afterward that far-speaking organ of human- 
ity, Our Dumb Animals, was rolling from 
the press. Thus opened the real career of 
‘George T. Angell, who died last week, nearly 
eighty-six years of age. Forty years of pro- 
test, forty years of teaching, forty years of 
lovingkindness—that is the “career.” 

This great humanitarian started life as a 
lawyer. The son of a Baptist minister, he 
made his way through college, graduating 
from Dartmouth, and after study in the 
Harvard Law School, was later admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar. He proved an able 
‘and successful member of his profession. 
Keen, shrewd with a Yankee shrewdness and 
an alert fighter, he soon won a lucrative 
practice. His business ability always re- 
mained a conspicuous quality. When he 
was in Chicago in the early seventies a 
prominent real estate dealer invited him 
into partnership. But Mr.. Angell had al- 
ready entered upon his great work, and 
though the otker afterward. became a mil- 
lionaire, the animals’ friend had no regrets. 

Not until 1889 did Mr. Angell start the 
American Humane Education Society. The 
‘broader scope of this work strongly appealed 
‘to him, and in the opinion of Sec. Guy 
‘Richardson, intimately associated with him 
fim these later years, it came to be his fav- 


rial, however brief, bore the familiar signa- 
ture, “George T. Angell.’ This peculiarity, 
often ridiculed and sometimes misunderstood, 
had a double significance. It proved the 
dominating influence of the founder in both 
his societies. ‘To the end he maintained this 
decisive but kindly Further- 
more, he wished to be himself responsible 


leadership. 


for such sentiments as would excite criti- 
cism. In his attitude toward President 
Roosevelt, for instance, with which his asso- 


ciates could not always Mr. Angell 
did not care to involve others. 

Yet despite his fighting blood and a de- 
termined front to opponents, he was a man 
of tact. In his relations with men of varied 
interests and creeds, he maintained a friendly 
sincerity for all. His work, he believed, 
was one of universal appeal, regardless of 
other beliefs. Ele was a close friend of the 
late Archbishop Williams of the Catholic 
diocese. And scarcely had the morning 
papers announced his death when a local 
rabbi was seeking data for a sermon on his 
life. Carrying this same attitude into his 
private life, Mr. Angell was not affiliated 
with any denomination. Indeed, he frte- 
quently devoted his Sundays to his humane 
work, the dominating idea of his life. 

In recent years Mr. Angell has made his 
headquarters at the Hotel Westminster, 
going down to the offices for directors’ meet- 
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ings. Before the hotel lies Copley Square, 
with its palisade of churches and public 
buildings. As the venerable president left 
its doors he could see the edifices of three 
sects, the public library, the museum of fine 
arts and, farther on, the Institute of Technol- 
ogy. All these symbolize the agencies which he 
strove to interest and co-ordinate in his life 
work. Perhaps this very environment, together 
with his intense application, may have occa- 
sionally deflected his judgment. Wrote 
Irrances W. Willard, “I believe your work 
is second to none.” That was his own esti- 
mate and inspiration. But without doubt 
this extreme consecration has carried for- 
ward one of the greatest. humane activities. 
And now the keen eyes are closed and 
the broad, clean-shaven mouth is set firm 
forever. Animaldom may well sadly chant, 
“Le roi est mort!” But “Vive le roi!’ his 
work still goes forward in millions of homes 
and schools, scattered in many nations, a 
ceaseless agency for mercy and for love. 


Education 


Yale University receives from the estate 
of Archibald Henry Blount of England 
$328,752, as reported in the final settlement. 
No one has discovered what prompted the 
testator to make Yale the residuary legatee 
of his estate. The university has made 
generous concessions to his natural heirs. 


President Angell resigns his more arduous 
duties at the University of Michigan at 
fourscore, with the largest enrollment in its 
history and the largest attendance of any 
American university in its regular classes. 
It had 4,367 students, Nov. 1, 1908. The 
total attendance including the summer ses- 
sion last year was 5,188. 


Oberlin College this year has an enroll- 
ment of 1,916 students. Of these 890 are 
residents of Ohio, the state in which the 
college is located. New York comes next 
with 122. Illinois and Pennsylania send 
109 each and 52 come from Minnesota. It 
is significant of the international influence 
of the institution that 59 students come 
from 16 foreign countries, of whom 14 are 
from Japan, nine from China, seven from 
Turkey and six from India. 


Rey. C. Ei. Jefferson, D.D., was chosen 
Lyman Beecher Lecturer at Yale for next 
year and Prof. HE. W. Lyman, D.D., 
Nathaniel Taylor Lecturer. The resigna- 
tions of Professors Perrin and Sumner and 
Dean Wright were accepted at the corpora- 
tion meeting, to take effect at the end of the 
year, because of their reaching the age limit. 
An anonymous gift of $5,000 was reported 
for the establishment in the divinity school 
of a foundation in memory of the late Rey. 
E. S. Hume of the class of 1870, for many 
years a distinguished missionary leader in 
India and last year lecturer in the divinity 
school. 


The Southern States have already profited 
a great deal by. the Peabody Educational 
Fund, not only through frequent gifts dis- 
tributed to their colleges by its trustees, but 
through repudiation of bonds in which a 
large portion of the fund was invested. The 
loss in this way is said to have totaled 
$1,380,000. One of the most important steps 
taken by the trustees was the establishment 
of the George Peabody Normal College for 
teachers at Nashville. This college is now 
to be united with the University of Nash- 
ville, with an additional endowment of $250,- 
000 appropriated by the State of Tennessee 
and an equal amount from the city and 
county. The trustees will give $1,000,000 
more to the college and propose to distribute 
what remains of the fund, about $1,500,000, 
to various Southern institutions and wind 
up the trust during the present year. 
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When Father Takes Me for 
a Walk 


When Father takes me for a walk 
It makes me glad all day. 

He puts his hand in mine and says, 
“Now, Captain, lead the way.” 


I take him to the chipmunk’s hole, 
To ponds where fish are thick; 
And where the big boys dig for bait, 

He whittles me a stick, 


And makes a willow whistle, too, 
That we take turns to blow. 

We scatter petals in the brook 
And wonder where they go. 


Then, when we're tired, we start for home 
And talk of lots of things, 

Why Mother has such cuddly ways, 
Why birds and bees have wings. 


And Father talks of business, too, 
And asks me my advice. 

Now, wouldn't you, if you were there, 
Think walks like that are nice? 
—Louise A. Garnett, in The American 

Magazine. 


Dan’s Birthday Party 


BY SOPHIE H. MC KENZIE 


Ruth was to have had a party, on ‘her 
seventh birthday. ‘There were to have been 
a beautiful cake with seven pink candles, 
“striped” ice cream, frosted cake and bon- 
bons. Seven of Ruth’s playmates were to 
have been invited, and Mother had planned 
the nicest games for them to play. 

But on the very day when the seven 
dainty invitations were waiting on the hall 
table for the mail-carrier Papa was taken ill 
with typhoid fever, and the party had to be 
postponed. It must be postponed for a whole 
year, too, if it were to be a real birthday 
party. A whole year! that seemed to Ruth 
such a long time to wait, and she was so 
disappointed. 

However, though she didn’t have the party, 
she did have some lovely presents, and among 
them was Dan, a lively little Boston terrier. 
Dan was so happy, and liked to play with 
his little mistress so well, that he made her 
almost forget about the party. 

Now Dan was only eight months old when 
he came to live with Ruth, and before he 
was a year old Papa was well and strong 
again. The week before Dan's first birthday, 
said Ruth to Mamma: 

“Why can’t we give Dan a birthday party? 
It could be something like mine would have 
been, only we would have to have the things 
that dogs like, and have everything ones in- 
stead of sevens. It would be so much easier. 
O Mamma, do let me have a birthday party 
for Dan!” 

At first Mamma thought it was rather 
foolish to give a party just for a dog. But 
then she remembered how her little daughter 
had had to give up her own party, so she 
said, 

“Yes, Ruth, you can give Dan a birthday 
party, only you must plan it and do all the 
work you can for it yourself.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,” cried 
Ruth, “for I’m Dan’s mother.” And she 
skipped down the walk after her pet, calling 
out: “Dan, you are to have a birthday party. 
Do you understand, Dan, a really and truly 
birthday party!” 

Dan barked as if he knew something nice 
was being told to him, and went racing over 
the lawn. 

Ruth at once began making plans. First, 
there was to be one guest, Dan’s playmate, 


“direct him, 
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Peter, who lived just across the street. Next, 
she decided upon the refreshmenis. Of 
course there must be a birthday cake, with 
one candle on it—a yellow candle, because 
yellow bows were very becoming to Dan. 
As he didn’t eat cake, Ruth thought it would 
be nice for Mother to make maple-walnut 
cake, Ruth's favorite kind. For the rest of 
the bill of fare there would be some nice 
chicken bones, sweet chocolate and puppy 
biscuits. For games. Dan and Peter could 
play with Dan’s birthday_presents. 

But how was Peter-to be invited? Dan 
could carry letters very nicely in his mouth, 
but he couldn't write them and neither could 
his mistress. 

Mamma was consulted and, as usual, she 
knew just what to do. She would write the 


invitation and address it to Mrs. Burt, 
Peter's mistress, and Dan could carry it 
over. So the note was written, placed in 


Dan’s mouth, and with Ruth by his side to 
he walked over to Mrs. Burt’s 
piazza, with great dignity, and dropped it 
in her lap. 

The next merning Ruth heard a scratch- 
ing at the front door. She opened it, and 
there stood Peter with a basket in his mouth 
which he put down at her feet. Then he 
looked up at her and barked, as if to say, 
“Take it, please!” 

Ruth picked up the basket and found in 
it a tiny envelope. Inside this envelope, 
written on paper that had a picture of two 
puppies at play, was Mrs. Burt’s acceptance 
for Peter of the invitation. 

It was still several days before the time 
for the party and it was hard for Ruth to 
wait. but neither Dan nor Peter seemed to 
mind waiting at all. 

At last the day came. Dan was a year 
old. and Ruth pulled each short ear once. 
Mamma gave him a bath and Ruth brushed 
him until he was quite disgusted with birth- 
days. And when she wouldn't let him go 
out of the yard, he wondered what it could 
be that Ruth was punishing him for. Peter 
was bathed and brushed. too, and made a 
prisoner in his yard. He and Dan just 
barked sympathy to each other until they 
both fell asleep. 

The refreshments were to be served in 
Ruth’s playroom. Mother's cutting table 
was decorated with blue and yellow crépe 
paper. The blue was in honor of Peter, who 
was pure white and always wore blue bows 
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when out in company. On the center of the 
table was the birthday cake, with its one 
yellow candle. At each end of the table 
was a very tempting chicken bone, and be- 
side each bone was a cake of sweet chocolate 
and a puppy biscuit. 

The presents were to be given on the 
piazza, and after they were tired of playing 
with them, Peter and Dan were to be taken 
to the playroom to enjoy the good things. 

At just three o’clock, the hour of the 
party, Mrs. Burt came over with Peter. In 
his collar, which shone like gold, was tied 
a very large, new blue bow. He carried a 
basket in his mouth. In the basket was a 
present for Dan. : 

The minute the gate opened Dan bounded 
down the walk to meet his friend. He was 
so excited that he forgot his manners and 
tried to pull the basket away from Peter. 
But Peter hung on tight, and carried it te 
Ruth, as his mistress told him to do. 

Then the two dogs went running and bark- 
ing over the lawn. After a few minutes of 
lively play they were called up to the piazza, 
their frowzled bows put in order, and they 
were made to sit down. Dan was now to 
receive his presents. 

First, Ruth presented the one Peter had 
brought in his basket. Dan did not stop to 
untie the string, but tore off the paper like 
an excited boy, and out came a bounding 
rubber ball. Then Peter forgot his manners 
and would have taken his gift back if Mrs. 
Burt had not held him very hard. Dan 
knew what Peter wanted to do, so he kept 
the ball safe in his mouth, and Ruth had to 
undo her present for him herself. But when 
she pulled back the cover and a rooster 
popped his head out and crowed, Dan forgot 
everything, dropped the ball, and jumped for 
the rooster. 

This was Peter’s chance. His mistress 
had taken her hand off his collar, so with 
one bound he had the ball, and was out of 
the yard and down the street. No amount 
of whistling or calling of “Peter, Peter,” 
made him turn back. For a moment Dan 
didn’t notice his loss, in his excitement over 
the rooster, but when the rooster’s crow was 
gone, because his head was pulled off, Dan 
started to find Peter and his precious ball. 
Just in time to prevent this Ruth caught 
him, and to help him forget she took him to 
the playroom. It didn’t seem quite right 
not to wait for Peter, but Mrs. Burt said 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
Being Called 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


How many, many times you boys and 
girls hear somebody calling you, from 
morning to night! You really grow tired 
of it and wish that they would leave you 
alone. Sometimes you do not answer at 
all, or shout out, “What?” 

It cannot be helped, however, and as 
you are bound to be called and have to 
answer sooner or later, you might as well 
do it in the right way and get some 
credit for it. There is one boy in the 
Bible who knew how to do it. When he 
was called in the night, he answered, 
“Here am I,” and then went straight to 
the person he thought had called him. 
Samuel’s way was the best. 

I knew a small boy and girl who 
adopted this phrase. As soon as the 


name of either was sounded, a voice 
would ring out, ‘Here am I,” and the 
sound of the feet, coming to report, would 
be heard. Teach your younger brothers 
and sisters, or little friends, Samuel’s 
way, and when you hear them replying, 
“Here am I,” you will like it so well 
that you will be taking it up yourself. 
In the family I referred to, the mother 
commenced to use it, and “Here am I” 
used to sound very sweet when the chil- 
dren called for her. How mueh better it 
is for a boy or girl than a drawled out, 
“What?” especially if followed by quick 
steps, running to the person calling. And 
best of all is it when to it is added the 
name of the one calling, “Here a. I, 
Mother.” 
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that even if he did return he couldn’t have 
any refreshments because he was so rude. 

When Dan saw the decorated table he ran 
around and around it, barking excitedly, and 
then nearly upset the lighted yellow candle 
into the tissue paper by going underneath 
the table. That frightened Ruth’s mother, 
so she said, “I think we had better let Dan 
have one of the chicken bones out in the 
back yard, and call this party over.” 

That plan suited Dan exactly, and he was 
contentedly chewing a bone when Peter re- 
turned, all out of breath. He lapped nearly 
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a bowl of water, and while he listened 
meekly to his mistress’s talk on the subject 
of manners, he looked longingly at Dan and 
his chicken bone. Mrs. Burt was going to 
take him home and put him to bed at once, 
only Ruth begged so hard to have him stay 
and eat the other chicken bone that for her 
sake Mrs. Burt consented. For, as Ruth 
said, “It is so disappointing to get refresh- 
ments ready and then not haye any company 
to eat them.” 

As Peter was being forgiven and receiving 
his bone, Papa came home. He got his 
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camera and took a picture of Ruth eating 
birthday cake, with Dan and Peter on either 
side gnawing a bone. The picture is in 
Ruth’s postcard album, and underneath it is 
written, “Dan’s first birthday party.” 

Peter never returned the ball. Ruth 
thinks he couldn’t even if he had wanted to. 
For when she was playing down the street 
in front of a friend’s house, she found a 
rubber ball caught underneath a board. It 
wouldn’t bounce at all. It had two holes in 
it that looked as if they were made by the 
sharp teeth of some dog. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Together 


f wonder if you really send 

These dreams of you that come and go! 
I like to say, ‘She thought of me, 

And I have known it.” Is it so? 


Though other friends walk by your side, 
Yet sometimes it must surely be, 
They wonder where your thoughts have 
gone, 
Because I have you here with me. 


And when the busy day is done 
And work is ended, voices cease, 
When every one has said good night, 
In fading firelight then in peace 


I idly rest: you come to me— 

Your dear love holds me close to you. 
If I could see you face to face 

It would not be more sweet and true; 


I do not hear the words you speak, 

Nor touch your hands, nor see your eyes: 
Yet, far away the flowers may grow 

From whence to me the fragrance flies; 


And so, across the empty miles 
Light from my star shines. Is it, dear, 
Your love has never gone away? 
I said farewell and—kept you here. 
—Sarah O. Jewett. 


The Cempanionable Stars 


BY ESTELLE M. HART 


I was walking in the early evening not 
very long ago with a friend who suddenly 
exclaimed: “Oh, there is Arcturus! It’s the 
first time I’ve seen it this year!” 

She said it with the same thrill of pleasure 
in her yoice with which one might say, “I 


have just heard the first robin!” or ‘The © 


crocuses are really in blossom!’’ She paused 
on the sidewalk, quite oblivious of any ob- 
servers, and pointed out to my indiscrimi- 
nating eyes the brilliant star shining in the 
East. 


“Tsn’t it beautiful?” she said. “Is it your 
first glimpse this year, too?’ 
I laughed. “I presume so,” I replied; 


“but I may have seen it every night for a 
month. I don’t know one star from an- 
other.” 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed. 
how much you have missed! It’s lucky one 
doesn’t have to choose, but it seems to me 
that I could give up my acquaintance with 
flowers and birds as easily as my sense of 
companionship with the stars.” 

“Why,” she continued, enthusiastically, 
“T watch for the stars and welcome them 
year after year, just exactly as I do the birds 
and flowers. When I see the first bit of 
arbutus, I know that violets and apple blos- 
soms and roses are all coming soon; and the 
first robin means orioles and song sparrows 
and bobolinks, and all the dear sights and 
sounds and odors that summer will bring. 
So when I see Arcturus, I know that Vega 
and Altair are not far behind, that Cygnus 


“Why, 


will soon be flying down the Milky Way, 
across the summer nights, and that Scorpio 
will be grandly sweeping through the south- 
ern sky, where perhaps I shall see it over 
wide stretches of sea—at least, I often have, 
and whether I may this year or not, it 
brings it all back to me. 

“Then in the fall I always look for the 
cunning little triangle of Aries, which I wel- 
come, after the summer has gone, as I do 
the fruits and the bright leaves—they all 
belong together. And I like to think what 
is next on the way. After Aries, the little 
Pleiades will soon come twinkling up in the 
East, and then, when the snapping cold 
nights come on, when the stars sparkle so 
beautifully and one’s blood is all a-tingle, 
great Orion shines in splendor and Sirius, 
so blue and beautiful; and Procyon will not 
be far away—that always seems like the 
little dog trotting after the big one.” 

“Well, the stars have certainly marked 
individualities to you,’ I said. “When did 
you begin to be so much interested in them?” 

She laughed and answered: ‘“‘Ask me when 
I first began to be interested in daisies and 
dandelions. My mother taught me to study 
the stars so early that I have no recollection 
of the time when I didn’t know them. 

“T remember with what a sense of expan- 
sion I watched Orion’s stately march across 
the winter sky, when I was a child; and the 
Pleiades seemed to me to be real little play- 
thing stars, such a cunning, twinkling, little 
group. The steadiness of the North Star 
gave me a strong feeling of security. I liked 
to know that it was always just in the same 
place, even though the moving panorama of 
the rest of the sky was the very thing that 
gave it its charm. 

“My mother told me all the mythological 
stories connected with the constellations, and 
the quaint figures of beasts and men which 
appeared in the old star atlases still seem to 
me dimly stamped on the sky, at times, when 
I look up. 

“Why, I can’t imagine what it would 
mean not to have a personal feeling for the 
stars.” And then she smiled, half apologet- 
ically, “I shall be delivering a lecture on 
sentimental astronomy, if I don’t look out.” 

“Go on!” I begged. 

“T was thinking just then,” she continued, 
“of how my acquaintance with the stars 
helped me to enjoy many references in poe- 
try, when I got old enough to begin to come 
across them. I especially remember with 
what delight I first read in Locksley Hall: 


’ 


“‘Wany a night from yonder ivied casement. 
ere I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to 
the west. O 

Many a night I saw the Pleiades, rising 
through the mellow shade, : 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in 
a silver braid.’ 


“Tongfellow’s, ‘And the retreating sun the 
sign of the Scorpion enters,’ I understood, 
and I enjoyed Lowell's lines: 


“<‘The Bear that prowled all night about the 
: fo 
Of the North Star hath sunk into his den, 


Scared by the blithesome footsteps of the 
dawn.’ 
“T recall, too, what elation I felt over a 
rhymed translation from Manilius, begin- 
ning, 


.“ ‘Wirst, next the Twins, see great Orion rise, 


His arms extended stretch o’er half the 
skies,’ 

and ending, after an elaborate description 

of his figure and armor, 

“Thus graced and armed, he 
starry host.’ 

There was something very splendid about 

that to me. 

“These old stories are worth telling to 
children, for they mean so much to them, 
and probably serve, as nothing else would, 
to give individuality to the constellations. 

“The pleasure that I get now, however, 
from watching the stars is, of course, of a 
different kind. They stand as symbols of 
the great compelling and controlling and 
beneficent power that regulates all the 
beauty and the mystery of the changing 
seasons; and then, wherever one goes there 
they are—Hast or West, it doesn’t matter. 

“You may be so shut up in a city that 
you won’t catch a whiff of apple blossoms, 
nor hear the note of a song sparrow, but 
you can manage to get a glimpse of the 
southeastern sky, if it is through a vista of 
narrow streets, and there is Spica shining 
down at you, just as she is over the old 
orchard. And if you travel alone to a coun- 
try where the people and the customs and 
the flowers and the birds are not familiar, 
you will have a comfortable, homey feeling 
at ‘night, for it will be the same glowing 
Antares as of old that you will see, or Arc- 
turus, or some other well-known friend. 
More than once when I have been alone and 
far away from home and ready to sink with 
homesickness, a sudden glimpse of a dear, 
familiar star group shining in at my window 
has saved the day for me—or the night, 
which is worse. 

“T don’t believe I ever could live on the 
other side of the equator, where I should 
have to lose my old acquaintances among the 
stars and make new ones. I met a lady 
once who had been born and brought up in 
South Africa, and who came to New Eng- 
land to be educated. She, too, had had just 
such a familiar childhood knowledge and 
love of the stars as I had, and I knew what 
she meant when she said, ‘Oh, I was so 
homesick when the Southern Cross sank 
below the horizon!’ 

“Then, too, as the years go on a group of 
gracious associations clusters about the stars 
that one has seen under so many different 
circumstances and in company with so many 
different people. 

“Antares, the great red star in the heart 
of Scorpio, is very dear to me. I used to 
watch for it when I was a child through a 
particular opening among the pear trees, 
from our back door at home. My birthday 
was in July and the glorious Fourth, of 
course, and it was the beginning of the long 
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yacation, so Antares stood for happy times. 
Later I have watched the splendid sweep of 
the whole constellation—there is nothing 
quite equal to that—in wide expanses of 
sky, seen over the ocean, and it all comes 
back with every year and binds the past and 
the present and promises for the future.” 

“You make me positively envious,” I said. 
“T wish I had had such an education as 
yours when I was young.” 

“Why, it isn’t too late to begin now,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” I replied. 
forty years old!” 

“Nearly forty!” she exclaimed, impul- 
sively. “What of that? You may have half 
your life before you yet. Begin right away 
to learn your stars and the associations will 
pile up of themselves. Now there is no rea- 
son for your not learning Arcturus this very 
night—isn’t it a glorious one to begin with? 
Ten years from now you will suddenly see 
it some spring evening and you will remem- 
ber this hour and about all the pleasant liv- 
ing of this particular season and of others 
that will have come before then. 

“Tt’s easy—just get a star atlas and I 
will show you how to use it. You haven’t 
got to learn every star in the sky, you know, 
to get lots of comfort out of it; neither have 
you got to study mathematical astronomy. 
You don’t have to be an ornithologist to love 
a robin, do you? 

“Promise me you will do it!’” she said, as 
she left me at my door, her eyes shining 
like the stars themselves in her eagerness. 

“T’ll think about it!” I said. 

I have been thinking about it since, and I 
have bought one of the little discs at the 
bookstore that serves as a. sky map, and I 
have myself discovered Vega, shining in the 
northeast, and Spica and Deuebola are easy 
to group with Arcturus, and I am enthusias- 
tically waiting for Scorpio. I have taken 
years of comfort in the companionship of 
flowers and birds, and I begin to believe that 
I can’t afford any longer to miss the com- 
panionship of the stars—and they are not 
half so reserved and difficult to become ac- 
quainted with as I had supposed they would 
be! 


“T’m nearly 


The Lost Nickel 


(A TRUE INCIDENT) 


In subdued strains the music of the offer- 
tory began as the minister descended to the 
table in front of the pulpit and handed the 
plates to the ushers. The Small Boy of 
nearly five winters, lone occupant of the 
minister’s pew, was very busy. ‘The little 
hands went into all his pockets without 
success, and soon the usher passed down the 
long aisle without the precious nickel which 
Mamma had tucked into his hand as he left 
her with a kiss and a promise to be her 
manly little boy, while she stayed home with 
baby sister. 

What should he do? Why, tell Papa 
about it, of course. So slowly he crept up 
to his Adored One sitting behind the table 
waiting to receive the offering and to ask a 
blessing on the gift and the givers. Two 
little arms went around the minister’s neck 
and the flaxen curls touched his cheek. 

“Papa, I can’t find it—my nickel.” 

“Never mind, my Major Boy, we'll fix it 
up after service.” 

With ‘a smile of hopeful assurance the lit- 
tle form took its place again, but he felt 
that he had missed an important part of the 
service. Should we all feel the same? 

o. L.. 0, 


Love is life’s end—an end but never end- 
ing. 

Love is life’s wealth, ne’er spent but ever 
spending. 

Love’s life’s reward, revarded in reward- 
ing—Hdmund Spencer. 


Closet and Altar 


THE GIFT OF POWER 


I can do all things in Him that strength- 
eneth me.—Phil. 4: 18. 


Man has always the source of infinite 
power, if he knows God well enough and 
confidently enough to ask for that power.— 
HE. E. Hale. 


The teaching of Jesus ends as it began, by 
rejecting the self-satisfied, the self-impor- 
tant, the consequential, and accepting the 
poor in spirit, the childlike, the burden- 
bearing; but His teaching does not end with- 
out imparting to those whom it accepts a 
new gift—the gift of power. It promises to 
the self-distrustful a new sense of capacity; 
to the crushed a new strength of resistance; 
to the insignificant a place in the world; to 
plain people a spiritual democracy; to the 
mourners the comfort of self-forgetting serv- 
ice; to the solitary the sense of companion- 
ship; to the poor in spirit the Kingdom ¢ 
Heaven within. What all these, and many 
more ineffective, effaced and hesitating lives 
most need is an assurance of significance, 
a sense of power; and their response to the 
ethics of Jesus is that of Paul, “When I am 
weak, then am I strong.”—Francis Green- 
wood Peabody. 


The world and the church hold entirely 
antagonistic notions about the value of self- 
reliance. The world says that it is a con- 
dition of power. The church says that it is 
the root of weakness. Self-confidence shuts 
a man out from the help of God, and so 
shuts him out from the source of power.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


The gift of the Holy Ghost is a gift of 
power. That is the first idea always asso- 
ciated with the Spirit in the Bible. Jesus 
returned from His baptism in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. He said to His disciples, 
“Tarry ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued 
with power from on high.”—James Denney. 


Oh, come and dwell in me, 
Spirit of power within; 
And bring the glorious liberty 

From sorrow, fear and sin! 


I want the witness, Lord, 
That all I do is right : 
According to Thy will and word, 
Well pleasing in Thy sight. 


Hasten the joyful day : 
Which shall my sins consume; 
When old things shall be done away 

And all things new become. 
—Charles Wesley. 


Endue our helplessness with power, 
O Spirit of the living God, that we 
may be serviceable children of our 
Heavenly Father. From Thee cometh 
life—our knowledge of the will and 
way of God, courage to venture, 
strength to endure. Thou Living 
Spring, that fails not in our drought of 
heart! pour from the fullness of Thy 
holy might all that we need. Teach 
us to expect great gifts. Uphold our 
spirits and enable us to overcome the 
world. We thank Thee for the prom- 
ise which is our inheritance in Christ. 
We can do all Thou askest by Thy 
plenitude of power, O Thou from 
whom help cometh. Aid and sustain 
us, calling to repentance and confirm- 
ing in the grace of Christ. And let 
the kingdom of His holiness come in. 
Amen. 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, sing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 
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19. OVERHEAD 


He is by no means a deceiver, 
But his best hat he calls a ******;5 
Yet knows, as well as cats know milk, 
It really is made of ****; 
When years ago he went to school, 
He wore a hat composed of ****; 
I do not mean that it was pelt, - 
But just a certain kind of ****. 
Then at commencement he looked sort o’ bored, 
Attired in a scholastic ******-***#* ; 
A few days later, when I saw 
Him, he had donned an airy *****; 
And, later, he incurred some banter, 
By sporting a huge ***-*’-*#**### ; 
Last winter, staying in Dubuque, 
He got him a Canadian *****, 
A traveled friend brought him from D’Urban 
A most imposing native ****** ; 
And for a smoking cap, he says, 
He always wears a Turkish ***. 
M. C. 8. 


20. APPROPRIATE NAMES 


1. What should a miller’s wife be called? 
2. A minister's? 8. A doctor’s? 4. A civil 
engineer’s 5. A lawyer’s? 6. A barber's? 
7. A carpenter’s? 8. A shoemaker’s? 9. A 


dancing master’s? 10. An apiarian’s? 11. 
A motorman’s? 12. A _ sexton’s? 13. A 
writer’s? 14. A mathematician’s? 15. A 
book-maker’s 16. A milliner’s? 17. A 


dressmaker’s? 18. A florist’s? 19. A judge's? 
20. A philanthropist’s? J. H. M. 


21. GEOGRAPHICAL 


“You’re slack, Bridget Casey,” the good house- 
wife said, 

“I’ve found five emmets on this loaf of bread, 

And here in this canister what do I see? 

Five more are running around in the tea. 

Bridget Casey, your carelessness gives me a 
pain— 

My pantry’s a little post-village in Maine.” 

BrecH Nov. 


22. MIXED ARITHMETIC 
1 Aso 9S GEIS AS 
B-. 2. 4.0) (SEs Cemann 
2. 8 = Bo “Seg 
C. 1,0) 48. 2) Aghia 
2 (AP y 20g Cl pipes 

ic) 3s) 


This sum is the result of making use of type 
from wrong boxes for some of the figures. 


How should our proofreader mark this proof? 


TYPo. 


23. RIDDLE 


I live in the air, I am found in the sea, 
The prairie broad and grassy lea. 

The earth and heavens are home to me. 
But in the day I always hide; 

Ever in darkness I abide. 


BP. 
ANSWERS . ¥ 
15. Post, Times, Herald, News, Globe, Dis- 
patch, Journal, Courant, Courier, American, 
Transcript, Enquirer, Republican, Democrat, 
Tribune, Mail and Hxpress. 
16. Calculation. 
17. 1. Almanac, B. Franklin. 2. Red 


gauntlet, W. Scott. 8. Aaron in The Wild- 
wood, J, C. Harris. 4. The Trail of the Lone 
some Pine, J. Fox, Jr. 5. The American 
Scholar, R. W. Emerson. 6. Hssay on Man, 
A. Pope. 7. The Jumping Frog, 8. L. Clem- 
ens. 8. Reveries of a Bachelor, D. G. Mitchell. 
9. Snow-bound, J. G. Whittier. 10. The God 
of His Fathers, J. London. 11. Hamlet, W. 


Shakespeare. 12. The Ring and the Book, R. 
Browning. 
18. 1. Adversity. 2. Curiosity. 8. Hter- 


nity. 4. Variety. 5. Brevity. 6. Necessity. 
7. Honesty. 
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The Northwest Cathedral 


Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Dedicates a Splendid Edifice 
By Rev. Robert P. Herrick, D. D. 


Not Plymouth Church of Minneapolis; 
not even Plymouth Church of Minnesota ; 
but Plymouth Church of the Northwest— 
that describes an underlying purpose in the 
noble and venerable organization which ded- 
icated its remarkable house of worship on 
Sunday, March 14. 

In our denomination, without planning, 
has grown up a number of churches which 
in a sense dominate sections of the country, 
not to the overshadowing of other great 
churches, but known to the country at large 
for more than local significance. Plymouth 
of Brooklyn, Park Street of Boston, Pil- 
grim of St. Louis, First of Detroit, are such 
churches. Now that Plymouth Church of 
the Northwest has come into such rare 
equipment there is the desire on the part of 
her membership to make her ministries as 
broad as the magniticent commonwealths of 
the northwestern section of our great nation. 
Congresses, conventions, councils, annual 
meetings of our national societies, leagues, 
associations—for the service of all these Old 
Plymouth will in years to come open her 
hospitable doors. 

_ Akin to this largeness of purpose is the 
Plymouth plan of benevolence, so broad, so 
successful and so simple, that the Ameri- 
can Board has issued edition after edition of 
its pamphlet, “The Plymouth Plan of Be- 
nevolence.” Beginning ten years ago under 
Dr. Hallock, with a budget of $3,500, the 
amount has steadily increased until the fig- 
ure set for this year was $15,000 for benev- 
olences through the church treasury, while 
the gifts of individuals would multiply that 
sum several times over. As a prominent 
member said: “We have practically inher- 
ited our beautiful church through the sale of 
our former site. We have been left free, 
therefore, to devote ourselves to large things 
“in benevolence, and we ought so’to plan.” 


THE PLYMOUTH “SETTLEMENT” 


But Plymouth Church is by no means all 
at the sightly location on Nicollet Hill. An 
important part of the church-at-work is 
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across the Mississippi at Drummond Hall 
in Northeast Minneapolis, and a still 
larger part in the notorious sixth ward 
where a hand-to-hand grapple with flagrant 
city wickedness is undertaken through Pills- 
bury House settlement. At Drummond Hall, 
beside a Sunday school and preaching sery- 
ice, a mother’s club, gymnasium and other 
institutional features are carried on under 
Rev. W. G. Gerry, who adds the care of 
Open Door Church also. At Pillsbury 
House, under Rey. H. F. Burt, an extended 
work for the entire neighborhood, seven days 
a week, is in progress, a work so varied 
and useful that it demands a description and 
illustration by itself. Suffice it here to say 
that on an average each month 10,000 peo- 
ple of that section pass through the doors of 
Pillsbury House, and that over fifty clubs 
and organizations find a meeting-place under 
its roof. Moreover, the Political Hquality 
Club, meeting in Pillsbury House and stand- 
ing for the clean city, overthrew the political 
machine of the sixth ward at the last elec- 
tion, electing its president to a seat in the 
city council. Thus, in these two notable 
missions, does Plymouth Church dwell in 
two needy sections of the city as well as on 
Nicollet Hill. 


NEW EDIFICE WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


When one approaches the church on its 
ample half-block location on Nicollet Hill, 
the chief impressions are those of solidity 
and fair proportion. The design by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge of Boston is considered 
by that firm the best in the long series of 
the ehurches they have erected. Gothic, 
modified. from the extreme design by lower 
flights in truss and ro f, gives a churchly 
effect with the solid impression of which I 
haye spoken. The architects were fortunate 
in finding for building material a Minne- 
sota granite with the weathered effect as the 
stone was cut from deep seams in the 
quarry. These great cleavages, dating back 
thousands of years, have prepared in this 
quarry the effect of stone long exposed to 


weather and storm for the benefit of our 
Plymouth Church. The design has provided 
for an ample chapel with kitchen and dining- 
room underneath and various social rooms 
and offices above connected by a cloister 
with a cruciform church auditorium. A 
noble tower rises from the street corner of 
the main building so finely proportioned as 
to harmonize its broad outlines with the 
rest of the building. 

As one goes about through the many 
rooms and ample corridors the impression of 
completeness grows upon him. The commit- 
tee has had two years in which to erect this 
house of worship; that has enabled them to 
build thoroughly. The women were given a 
free hand in the kitchen and dining-room 
plans. The culinary arrangements are said 
to be the most complete in connection with 
a church building in the country. Many 
famous American hotels have poorer facil- 
ities for the preparation and serving of 
food. The dining-room, which seats 300 
guests, is a cheerful apartment, as those 
who attend the American Board meeting 
next fall will find out. Beside the usual 
offices are ample parlors for the ladies and 
for men, the latter room being used by the 
large men’s club connected with the church. 
This room is a neighborhood center through 
most of the week days, and especially in the 
winter time. The chapel, the main item in 
this wing of the building, seats 500. 

A room ideal and unique on the third floor 
of this wing is the junior Sunday school 
room, furnished in memory of the little son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Bovey. Braun 
photographie reproductions of famous pic- 
tures about the life of Christ surround this 
ideal room. The birth of Christ is repre- 
sented along one wall, and youth, manhood 
and other incidents in Christ’s work along 
the others. A large medallion of a little 
child is set above the cheerful fireplace. No 
expense was spared in the furnishing and 
beattifying of this room for the children of 
the church. 


The main auditorium, reached through 
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the cloister, is furnished in weathered oak, 
with trusses and finishing made beautiful by 
elaborate carving. The organ is divided to 
the right and left of the pulpit. The whole 
effect of the great room is one of repose and 
worship. Here, too, the gaudy and new 
have been strenuously avoided, and quiet, 
good taste adorns the decorations and fur- 
nishings. An antiphonal choir is planned 
for, and both choir and preacher will wear 
robes in the formal services of the church. 
The great organ is unique, providing both 
chimes and an echo organ. Altogether this 
auditorium with its subdued colors will 
make a most homelike room for the worship 
and service of Almighty God. The cost of 
the completed structure exceeds somewhat a 
quarter of a million of dollars. The ardu- 
ous work of Dr. H. P. Dewey and the able 
building committee cannot go unrecognized. 

The old Plymouth. whose history covers 
the years of the state’s development. is con- 
nected with the new building through vari- 
ous memorials. Those scattered over cur 
country who are acquainted with Plymouth’s 
past will recognize the names honored in 
these memorials of various forms: Pastor 
Nichols, Judge Jones, Judge Russell, Judge 
and Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. S. C. Gale, Mrs. 
Bovey. Judge Woods, Miss Emily Gray, 
Deacon Cushman and the father of George 
and Frederick Lyman. By bringing the 
names of the fathers thus into the new 
house, the noble record of Plymouth’s past 
is linked to the high ambitions for _Plym- 
outh’s future. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICES 


From every direction on Sunday morning, 
March 14, the throngs came until they filled 
the great auditorium. The side walls were 
lined with men and women who stood for 
two hours, and even the pulpit steps were 
occupied by those who could not find other 
room. It was an inspiring audience which 
the six ministers on the platform faced as 
the dedication services began. To the right 
and left was the antiphonal choir, and 
throughout the morning the great organ 
helped to sustain the spirit of devoutness 
which brooded over the great company. 

The responsive reading was led by Dr. 
R. P. Herrick, the Scripture was read by 
Rey. S. J. Rogers and the gifts of the morn- 
Ing were consecrated in a prayer by Supt. 
George R. Merrill of the Home Missionary 
Society. The pastoral prayer was by Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson of New York, whose 
memory went back to his long pastorate of 
forty years ago, when the former house of 
worship was built and dedicated. 

Dr. Dewey, the beloved pastor of Plym- 


A View of the Junior Room 
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outh, preached the dedication sermon, tak- 
ing as his theme, “The church as a habita- 
tion of God.” Impressively he wove the 
history of the past into the service and as- 
piration of the present. He suggested that 
in more than fifty years of the church the 
indwelling of God had been the most em- 
phatie fact of the years, and the source of 
the growth and strength of the organization. 
He alluded to some of the memories of those 
earlier years which still linger. He empha- 
sized the fact that this indwelling of God 
was the secret of the service of the church 
in its work of today; when the bride and 


groom came to the altar, when the father 


and mother brought their child for conse- 
eration, when the bereaved came for com- 
fort to this house of God it was with the 
expectation and prayer that they might 
find him dwelling in this temple. Finally 
the aspiration of the hour was the ery of 
the individual heart for the indwelling of 
God in the human soul even as we asked 
him to abide within these walls. The ser- 
mon fitted in with the hour and place, and 
was listened to with an eager intensity that 


‘showed how truly it voiced the spirit of the 


occasion. 

After it came the presentation of the 
keys by the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, J. R. Kingman, who paid a fitting 
tribute to Mr. Rutan of Boston, the archi- 
tect, and the others who had co-operated in 
the building of the house of worship. Hon. 
D. P. Jones, president of Plymouth Society, 
received the keys, voicing the appreciation 
of the labors of the building committee and 
suggesting the broad purpose in the service 
of God for which this house was built. 
After the responsive service of dedication, 
Dr. Hallock now of Lewiston, Me., under 
whose pastorate at Plymouth the inception 
of the new building occurred. led in a 
thoughtful and loving prayer dedicating 
each portion of the house of worship to the 
service of Almighty God. 

If any one doubts the rewards of friend- 
ship which come to the faithful servants in 
the pastorate, he would have been converted 
as he saw old friends and parishioners come 
forward to grasp the hand of the man who 
developed Plymouth decades ago; of the man 
who for ten years successfully guided the 
church through its transition period; and 
the hand of the present pastor to whom the 
church is already so strongly attached. 

At the twilight communion service the 
principal address was by Dr. Hallock, com- 
mencing with a tender allusion to the mem- 
ory of those whose participation was no 
more to be in the bodily form, he led the 
congregation to the great memory of the 
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race, recalled always when his followers 
gathered around the table of our Lord. Dr. 
Hallock had been so recently the pastor of 
Plymouth Church that his return seemed 
like the coming back of a dear friend who 
had been on a vacation. 

In the evening Dr. Stimson spoke on The 
Challenge to the Christian Church, empha- 
sizing the great elements in city life arrayed 
in hostility against the chureh of Jesus 
Christ by illustrating from the history of 
New York showing that moral conditicns 
were decidedly in advance of those one hun- 
dred years ago, and bespeaking on the part 
of the Christian church a faith in both the 
progress and triumph over the worldly con- 
ditions. Hosts of friends, who still remem- 
ber Dr. Stimson’s pastorate in Minneapolis, 
were present to express their interest and 
friendship. - 

Thus began dedication week. Through 
the following days the celebrations were con- 
tinued with an organ concert, a general re- 
ception, a family gathering of the church, 
felicitations from the churches of our own 
and other orders on Sunday afternoon, 
March 21. In all these services it was 
manifested that our people considered the 
occasion as one for the community at large, 
rather. than for the chureh alone, and in 
these services there was voiced the heartiest 
congratulations and the most loving good 
wishes for our cathedral church of the 
Northwest as it moves forward into a new 
era of history. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


William Wilberforce Rand 


The death of Dr. Rand, secretary emeritus 
of the American Tract Society, took place in 
Yonkers, N. Y., on March 8, at the age of 
ninety-three. He came of good New Eng- 
land stock, ; 

His father, Rev. Asa Rand, D. D., founder 
of the Christian Mirror, Portland, Me., was 
among the first to use periodical and other 
Christian literature for disseminating the 
gospel. 

Educated in the Boston Latin School, 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Mr. Rand, after some half dozen 
years of pastoral service, entered upon his 
life work as editor, author and secretary of 
the American Tract Society, sixty-one years 
ago, continuing therein almost without rest 
until he became secretary emeritus in 1902. 

His Bible Dictionary showed careful re- 
search in what was, at the time of its issue, 
in large measure an unexplored field, and 
attained an immense circulation. During 
his term of service much of the literature 
bearing the imprint of the American Tract 
Society was shaped by his hand. His lin- 
guistic gifts were remarkable. He possessed, 
almost as if by intuition, the mastery of the 
languages affiliated with or derived from 
Greek and Latin, and easily became familiar 
with other strange tongues. No less aston- 
ishing were his musical powers. He edited 
books of sacred verse and song of standard 
rank. For a considerable time he played 
the organ for public worship in a prominent 
church in Yonkers. 

Contemporary with Secretaries Hallock, 
Eastman and Stevenson and other founders 
and early friends of the Society, Dr. Rand 
truly belonged to the activities of an earlier 
day. But like the loved and lamented Dr. 
Cuyler, whose weekly messages at eighty- 
seven continued to come, fresh from his 
glowing heart, his activities ceased not until 
the end of his days. 

The copy for the Manzanas de Oro, an 
illustrated paper in Spanish, with explana- 
tions of the weekly Sabbath school lessons - 
for the children in the West Indies, South 
America and Mexico, and also for those in 
our Southern border states, was the last 
thing that left his hands when in the after- 
noon preceding his death he corrected the 
printed proofs of this publication. «@. L. 8. 
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Among the New Books 


Ramsay: Luke the Physician 


The title of Sir William Ramsay’s latest 
volume, Luke the Physician (Armstrong. 
$3.00) is misleading, as only the first quarter 
of the work is concerned with Luke, and 
only a few pages with Luke as a physician. 
Nor will this part of the volume seem to 
many of its readers to contain the author’s 
most valuable contributions. What he says 
about Luke is called forth by MHarnack’s 
recent volumes on New Testament Introduc- 
tion, which defend the general correctness of 
ancient tradition with reference to the Lukan 
authorship. Ramsay is not satisfied with 
Harnack’s work. He agrees with Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon, who declares, in a re- 
view published in the American Journal of 
Theology (January, 1909) that in his treat- 
ment of the Lukan narrative Harnack shows 
great literary skill, “applymg all its mi- 
nutie of philological discrimination to the 
problems of style and authorship,’ but that 
he does not exercise his acknowledged his- 
torical ability at the same time. So Ram- 
say says of Harnack’s work, “Its method is 
too deeply infected with the vice of most 
modern investigations into questions of the 
kind; it is too purely verbal, it has too lit- 
tle hold on realities and facts.” Bacon fears 
that Harnack estimates too highly the his- 
toric value of Luke, while Ramsay concludes 
that the German scholar does not allow 
enough authority to those writings! 

Ramsay agrees with Harnack that the 
story in Luke 1 and 2 has a part of oral, 
not written, tradition, that 
Mary herself through some of the women 
mentioned by Luke elsewhere, that it was 
given to Luke originally in Hebrew and re- 
expressed by him in Greek, in a form “prob- 
ably more anthropomorphic” than that given 
it by Mary. “He thinks and expresses as 
a Greek what was thought and expressed by 
a Hebrew.” Of the inconsistencies in Acts 
Ramsay says that some of them are proofs 
that the work never received the final form 
which Luke intended to give it; other “in- 
consistencies and faults,” discovered by Har- 
nack, are not so judged by Ramsay. Re- 
garding the style of Luke he holds an, opinion 
“diametrically opposed” to Harnack, and de- 
celares “it is natural, unforced, determined 
by the subject in hand.” The best part of 
Harnack’s work the author considers to be 
his: “comparison of the sections that are 
common to Luke and Mark.” 

This is the subject of a second paper, 
dealing with The Oldest Written Gospel, a 
review of Harnack’s “Sayings and Speeches 
of Jesus.” Here he finds more to approve 
than in the earlier work, and gives his own 
conclusions concerning the Lost Common 
Source of the Synoptic Gospels. After these 
two papers follow others of equal or even 
greater interest on Asia Minor: The Coun- 
try and its Religion; the Orthodox Church 
in the Byzantine Empire and the chronology 
of the life of Jesus as indicated by the illus- 
trations which he used in teaching. A re- 
view of Sanday’s “Life of Christ in Recent 
Research” is generally enthusiastic but con- 
tains the one reluctant criticism that it lays 
too much stress on “the possibilities of dis- 
covery which purely literary criticism offers.” 
A chapter on Paul’s use of metaphors is 
illuminating. In the paper on the Date and 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the author takes the position that the epistle 
was written in April or May A.D. 59, by 
Philip the Deacon, or some other companion 
of Paul while he was in prison in Cesarea. 
The epistle is a letter “from the church in 
Cwsarea to the Jewish party of the church 
in Jerusalem, for the purpose of reconciling 
the extreme Judaic party and the Pauline 
party.” The final article is an_ historical 


it came from 


study of the church in Lycaonia in the 
Fourth Century, an interesting discussion 
based on early Christian inscriptions, of 
which many hundred have been found in the 
country of Lycaonia. 

It is a wide range of subjects which the 
author covers, but whatever he touches he 
illumines, and though the critical reader may 
not agree with him in all his positions, he 
cannot fail to enjoy the vividness and clear- 
ness of his thought and the originality of 
many of his suggestions. 


Concerning the Ministry 


Two new books on the work of the minis- 
try are of exceptional value. There is no 
better way to turn the hearts of young 
men in this direction than by giving them 
such cotnsel, such inspiration, as is to be 
found in The Educational Idcal in the Min- 
istry, by President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity (Macmillan. $1.25). These were 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1908, ad- 
dressed especially to theological. students. 
They represent an ideal of the ministry 
which is refreshing. As the title suggests, 
the educational aspect of the preacher’s 
work is put foremost. He should be an in- 
terpreter of the Word, of the latest truth, of 
ethical living. The lectures on the Service 
of Psychology and the Direction of Reli- 
gious Education are especially valuable. 
These are living words on living themes for 
the new men who are to enter upon new 
tasks under the new conditions of modern 
life. ) 

Scarcely second in interest for the older 
or younger ministry is The Preacher, by 
Prof. A. S. Hoyt of Auburn Seminary (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). Here also the teaching 
office of the ministry is emphasized and much 
good advice is given concerning expository 
preaching. Especially valuable are the lec- 
tures on the Spiritual Life of the Preacher, 
and the Method of the Spiritual Life, in 
which mistaken conceptiens of spirituality 
are corrected. Spirituality “is first of all a 
rational state, a mental life.’ It means “a 
way of looking at life and duty, God and 
the world.” Other valuable chapters con- 
cern Enrichment of Personality, The Intel- 
lectual Life of the Preacher, and, of vital 
importance for the present day, The Social 
Message, and Ethical Sermons. 

Together with these should be mentioned 
an interesting series of nine pamphlets 
(Y. M. C. A. 50 cents for set), addressed 
particularly to young men, that they may be 
led to consider the opportunities and claims 
of the ministry. These are by Dr. George 
A. Gordon, Edward I. Bosworth, Woodrow 
Wilson, Professor Hoyt, Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
and others, including a former address of 
Phillips Brooks. A characteristic letter from 
President Roosevelt, “Regarding ‘the Need 
for More Men of Ability to Lead the Ag- 
gressive Forces of Christianity” accompanies 
the set. The appeal is inspiring and it 
would seem must be effective. 


Adamic Innocence 


The Secret Bible History of Adamic In- 
nocence, by Notca W. Nitram (New Age 
Publishing Co. $2.25), is a_ revelation. 
The author says so in his preface. It seems 
to be an imitation of the “Book written 
within and on the back side, sealed with 
seven seals.” The frontispiece is the back 
view of the author, who spells his name 
backwards. Starting in at the front page we 
soon concluded that we had begun at the 
wrong end. Then we turned to the back 
end, tackled the last chapter, called The 
Deadly Parallel, and soon backed out. The 


secret of Adamic innocence remains. sealed 
With seven seals so far as we are concerned, 
but we think we got a glimpse of the inno- 
cence of Eve. The author seems to have 
discovered the secret of the Bible—the abso- 


lute innocence and integrity of Adam and 
ve! 


Plays and Poems 


The stage success of Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s “The Servant in the House” calls 
special attention to his new play, The Win- 
terfeast (Harper. $1.25). We have to speak 
of it here as a reading and not an acting 
play. The scene is in Iceland 900 years 
ago, and it is sevenfold tragedy growing out 
of an old lie told by a father in the interest 
of his son’s wooing. The life and movement 
of the play hold the attention, but in plain 
daylight the action seems rather wantonly 
violent and occasionally confused. Just as 
in the former play, there is an artificiality 
which probably might not show disagreeably 
on the conventionally artificial and violent 
stage, but which in the reading seems to 
throw it out of relation to real life or even 
the traditional sense of an avenging fate, 

The trouble with William Vaughn Moody’s 
play, The Faith Healer (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.00 net), for the reader is the extraordi- 
nary unreality of the characters. They are 
types and not people—the insincere and 
sensual young doctor, the bigot minister, the 
ignorant materialist, the sour old maid. 
And the central figure, Ulrich Michaelis, the 
faith healer, is utterly remote from real 
life, spiritually and intellectually tenuous 
and vague, as well as feeble of thought and 
will—the child of an imagination which for 
once is both morbid and uncertain of its 
purpose. 

Oscar Fay Adams’s Shakespeare fanta- 
sies in A Motley Jest (Sherman, French. 
$1.00), convey something of the author’s 
pleasure in construction to the reader. The 
verse is remarkably good, the reconstruction 
for an hour’s thoughtful amusement of the 
situations and characters amazingly clever. 

No single poem in our national history 
has been more influential than Judge Fran- 
cis M. Finch’s, The Blue and the Gray, 
which is now published, with a selection 
from his other verse, a good portrait and a 
brief appreciation by ex-Pres. Andrew D. 
White (Holt. $1.30 net). Judge Finch 
was first a lawyer; but he had the rare gift 
of singing verse. His student songs are still 
in use in his own Yale and his adopted 
Cornell. The title poem holds its own on 
repeated reading and the rest of the book 
well repays publication. 

Pleasantly objective and unassuming are 
the poems which Charlotte. Mellen Packard 
has included in From the Foothills of Song 
(Badger. $1.00). Not that she has failed 
to put her own heart and life into their 
thought and melody, but that there is no 
touch of that self-consciousness, too easily 
inclined to be morbid, which mars so many 
books of verse. The thought is clear, the 
music often harmonious as well as melodi- 
ous. We recognize some of these song utter- 
ances as taken from our own columns and 
commend the collection to the thoughtful 
reader, who will be sure to find something 
to his mind in their variety. 


The remarkable article on Alcohol and the 
Individual, by Henry Smith Williams, M. D., 
which appeared in McClure’s last October, 
has been reprinted in leaflet form by the 
Pilgrim Press in its Pilgrim Teacher series 
(50 cents a dozen). So able a presentation 
of the scientific reasons for total abstinence 
shouldbe of use to Sunday schools in con- 
nection with the temperance lessons. 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for April 4 | 


I. Her Gospel for the Gentiles 


The book of Acts was written after the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy that “this 
gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world for a testimony unto all 
the nations’ (Matt. 24: 14). Compare 
Rom. 16: 26 and Col. 1: 23. Therefore 
you are not surprised to find even in its 
first chapters suggestions that it is the priv- 
ilege of all nations to come into the King- 
dom (Acts 2: 39; 3: 25, 26).. But the 
actual fellowshiping of Christian Jews with 
Christian Gentiles was not fully established 
till after long and often bitter controversy. 
Be sure to make your pupils understand 
the significance of the breaking down of 
what Paul called “the middle wall of parti- 
tion” (Hph. 2: 13-18), which made Jews 
and Gentiles one in Jesus Christ. This 
lesson gives you the opportunity to do this. 
Its basis is the Golden Text (Acts 10: 35). 
Read Rom. 10: 12, 13; 1 Cor. 12: 18; Gal. 
3: 28. This truth is a principal theme of 
the book of Acts. Look ahead from this 
point and lay the foundation for future les- 
sons. Change the order of events as given 
in this story, putting the most important 
first in order of time. 

1. The vision of Peter (vs. 9-16). De- 
cide whether you will regard it as a process 
of thought in Peter’s own mind, or an ob- 
jective display presented to him. Which- 
ever you choose, the thing to be grasped is 
the meaning of the vision (v. 15). What 
was its immediate cause? First, Peter was 
on a mission, following up the work of 
Philip the evangelist (chap. 8: 40; 9: 81, 
32). Next, he was hungry and waiting for 
food which was being prepared (vy. 10). 
Third, he was living with a tanner, perhaps 
had been handling the hides and thinking 
how these associations were regarded by 
orthodox Jews. 
these things would influence his vision. 

What did the vision mean? It was not 
revealed to Peter that by any peculiar 
process God had made the cattle and birds 
and squirming reptiles mixed in one mass 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 4. Peter and Cornelius. Text. Acts 
10: 1-48, 


‘setting aside of Mosaic laws. 


Think out for yourself how, 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


fit for food. But it was the command that 
fixed his attention (v. 13). Peter received 
it as a message from God (v. 14). His con- 
victions as a Jew were so strong and fixed 
that he ventured to protest against even a 
divine command to put them aside. When 
it had been three times repeated, the vision 
vanished (v. 16). That left no question as 
to what was said. The vision was immedi- 
ately connected with an invitation to go 
into the house of. a Gentile and associate 
with its inmates. He responded by inviting 
three of them to share his lodgings (vs. 7, 
23).  Hvidently Peter was being led to 
the conclusion that God had cleansed men 
not Jews, so that they were materials ac- 
ceptable for the new Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. 

What, then, did the vision involve? The 
Some of these 
were of temporary, not eternal value. 
Those which separated Jews from people of 
other nations hed served their purpose and 
were no longer binding. Among them were 
rules which forbade Jews to eat food pre- 
pared for Gentiles or to eat with them. 
Jesus had already taught that the time for 
observing those rules had passed (Mark 7: 
14-23). As Mark explains that parable, 
“This he said, making all meats clean.” 
But Peter had not understood it. Now the 
vision. was coming to mean, as he reflected 
on it, that redemption through Christ was 
for all mankind. So Paul taught (Rom. 
PAS OR TEE 

Impress on your pupils the truth that 
there are yet new revelations to be expected 
from God. None of us fully knows his will. 
We must not easily set aside strong convic- 
tions, but should be receptive toward vis- 
ions and consider what they mean with open 
mind. 

2. The vision of Cornelius -(vs. 1-8). 
Explain who he was, a man of upright 
character, devout spirit and generous dis- 
position, who worshiped the God of the 
Jews and taught his household to do so, 
but who did not belong to the Jewish 
Church. He knew about the gospel of 
Christ (chap. 10: 37), as he might be ex- 
pected to, for Philip the evangelist was liy- 
ing in the same town (chap. 8: 40; 10: 1). 


: It is quite possible that Philip had told him 


of Jesus and had suggested that he seek 
further knowledge from Peter. 

3. The meeting of the Christian Jew and 
the righteous Gentile. Read the story to 
the end of the chapter. Note that Peter 
had already comprehended the meaning of 
his vision. The first point he grasped (vs. 
28, 29) was only an introduction to the 
greater truth (vs. 34, 35). On one side 
was the willing Jewish messenger of Jesus 
Christ, with his friends as witnesses, on the 
other, the Gentile and his household with 
receptive minds. When the one preached 
the gospel and the other received it, the 
Holy Spirit descended on the whole com- 
pany (v. 44). Then the Gentiles who had 
already received the gift of the Holy Spirit 
(vs. 45, 46) were baptized by some un- 
named person commissioned by Peter to 
perform that service (v. 48). 

4. The result of this meeting fore- 
shadowed. Wxplain to your pupils the 
amazement that came on the Jewish disci- 
ples of Jesus who had accompanied Peter, 
when they saw that uncircumcised persons 
received the Holy Spirit (v. 45); how the 
Christian Church at Jerusalem received ‘ne 
news (chap. 11: 17, 18) ; how the reception 
of Gentiles into the Church was resisted 
for years afterward (chap. 15: 1); and 
notwithstanding the decision of the council 
of churches at Jerusalem (15: 28, 29), con- 
tinued to divide the Church to the end of 
the New Testament history. 

It is pertinent for you to show that the 
gospel has gone on from that day to this, 
breaking down the barriers of sectarian 
prejudice® of nations and of races. Its 
mission is still far from complete. The 
effects of modern intercourse between 1a- 
tions and races through commerce, of the 
means of swift communication and the com- 
mon interests of humanity are helping for- 
ward that work. It is still an influence for 
division in the Christian Church, but it is 
the glory of Christian missions, and it is 
teaching all believers that the enshrining of 
Jesus Christ in the obedient heart through 
faith in him is greater than any obedience 
to written laws. The gospel which Peter 
preached to Cornelius held in germ the great 
truths that God is the universal Father and 
that all his children are brethren. 


Doth Not Wisdom Cry 


| C. E. Topic for April 4-10 | 


Life lessons for me from the book of 
Proverbs. Proy. 8: 1-17. (Consecration 
meeting. ) 

Concentrated wisdom. No questions of 
higher criticism need bother us when we 
study Proverbs. Their truth does not de- 
pend upon their being written at any par- 
ticular time, or by any particular person. 
The description of a worthy wife is as good 
for the twentieth century bride as for the 
Jewish maiden contemplating matrimony 
five hundred years before Christ. Self-evi- 
dent, axiomatic, the very essence of sanity 
are these precepts, whether Solomon or 
Lemuel or Agur or any one else wrote them. 
It is forever true that a false balance is an 
abomination unto Jehovah, that a wise son 
maketh a glad father, that the path of the 
‘tighteous is as the dawning light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
and that better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox with contention. 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


You will get some fresh light on some of 
these Proverbs by reading the American Re- 
Vision. 


The sources of these Proverbs. Though 
the question of precise authorship is not 
essential, we need to remember that these 
Proverbs are rooted in human experience. 
The men who made them had touched life at 
many points. Their aphorisms are the fruit 
of sorrow, temptation, maltreatment, defeat, 
victory. That is why this single collection 
of Proverbs is so full of vitality centuries 
after they were printed. As a convict in 
States prison said to the chaplain who in- 
duced him to read the book, “Those fellows 
knew what they were talking about.” And 
we are the gainers if we are wise enough to 
accept their verdict touching what is worth 
while, and what is vain and degrading. 
Pack away about your person each morning 
three or four Proverbs to serve you when 


the strain comes. Two that have been help- 
ful to me since my early boyhood are these: 
“My son, hear the instruction of thy father 
and forsake not the law of thy mother”; and 
“My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.” 


Something more needed. And yet these 


warnings and counsels are not all that we 
need in the moral and spiritual struggle. | 


They serve a great purpose as one book in 
the middle of the Bible; but we want the 
other books, too, those that tell of the strug- 
gles of actual men in temptation, that por- 
tray God’s dealings With specific men and 
specific races and their response to them. 
After all, there is something a bit statuesque 
about a proverb. In certain moods we react 
from page after page of “moral virtues and 
their contrary vices,” as the King James 


version heads up a large section of the book. 


We want not merely the abstract portrayal 
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of the ideal life, but the story of the efforts 
men have made to live it, and above all the 
story of the ideal life. 


And so the word had flesh, 

And wrought with human hands the creed 
of creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More rare than all poetic thought. 


Boston 


Dr. Gordon’s Quarter Centennial 


For some time the Old South Church and 
Society have been making ready to mark in 
an appropriate way the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the installation of Dr. George A. 
Gordon, ,which occurred early in April in 
1884. The chief public observance will take 
place on Monday, April 12, when there will 
be a formal service, at which Mr. Alpheus 
Hardy is to preside. President DBliot of 
Harvard, Prof. Williston Walker of New 
Haven and Rey. Daniel Hvans of Cambridge 
will speak. On the’ following ‘Thursday 
evening a dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Somerset, under the auspices of the Old 
South Club, Justice Hammond presiding. 
The after-dinner speakers will be Prof. 
George H. Palmer of Harvard, Prof. Bliss 
Perry, Dr. De Normandie and, presumably, 
Dr. Gordon himself. His historical sermon 
will be preached Sunday morning, April 4, 
with the same music as on the first. Sunday 
service of Dr. Gordon’s pastorate. ‘ 


The Comedy of Militarism 

With this as his topic, Dr. G. T. Smart 
of Newton Highlands proceeded to poke a 
good bit of fun at military people in general 
before the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
morning. After deriding the militarists for 
their emphasis on methods rather than prin- 
ciples, he went after some of these methods 
with good-natured irony, holding up their 
preparations, equipment and the like. Then 
he considered some of the ends of offensive 
militarism. He ridiculed unmercifully such 
phrases as “sovereignty,” “the balance of 
power” and arguments in behalf of trade. 
Stopping long enough to dissect with his 
probing sarcasm the “metaphysics of the 
system,” Dr. Smart concluded with a survey 
of the results of militarism on character, 
taking up in more serious vein such examples 
as Germany, the problems of England in 
India, etc. Following his address, many of 
the ministers expressed themselves in favor 
of peace agitation and education, while 
others more conservative felt the need still 
imperative throughout the world for proper 
national safeguarding. 


Professor Griggs’s Latest Course 


Once more the always interesting and to 
many persons exceedingly fascinating lec- 
turer, Hdward Howard Griggs, has con- 
ducted a large and appreciative company of 
hearers through a course of lectures, his 
theme being Art and the Human Spirit. 
With his customary vividness of description 
and keenness of insight he has interpreted 
the reciprocal relations of human life and 
art, the meaning and the function of sculp- 
ture and painting, music and poetry, litera- 


ture and liberal culture, concluding last Sat-. 


urday with a strong setting forth of Beauty 
and the Culture of the Spirit. It is nearly 
ten years since Mr. Griggs first began to 
come to Boston to lecture, and he has es- 
tablished a constituency for himself that 
finds in his words and his personality the 
inspiration for life which other types of peo- 
ple find in revival services. His present 
course, though not quite so popular as some 
of the former ones that dealt more largely 
with biography. has been followed by an 
audience of 1,500 people. Instinctive 
preacher that he is, he always finds his way 
to apply his theme to everyday life. He 
urged his hearers to look upon life itself as 
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Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delighttully 
different 
crackers. 

The difference begins with bet- 
ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


from 


common soda 


the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. . 
The difference 1s protected and 


preserved for 


you by the only 


package in the world that’ elfec- 
tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes all dust and moisture. 


¢ 


the greatest of all fine arts, and to use the 
opportunities for service and culture that 
lie in their way. ‘I never yet have found 
the one who has used up all his opportu- 
nities,’ he said. 


Intellectual Opportunity for the Ministers 


The directors of the General Theological 
Library in Boston propose- two forward 
steps:. to pay the postage or express one 
way on all books sent out, and to issue 
periodical bulletins, giving not only lists of 
recent accessions, but classified reading lists 
prepared by men of special fitness. A propo- 
sition has been sent to 3,000 or more pastors 
in New England of all denominations, invit- 
ing pledges of not less than $2 annually fr 
five years on condition that a total of at 
least $1,000 a year is so pledged. With this 
amount assured, the Library can assume, in 
addition to its usual income, the increased 
cost of buying more copies of the books most 
in demand, and of serving the larger number. 

special importance attaches to this cler- 
ical contribution. Laymen are willing to 
help the Library to the endowment which it 
must ultimately have for its best usefulness 
if the clergymen, for whom the Library is 
established, will assist in the expense of 
maintenance. It is hoped that during the 
next five years the endowment can be raised 
to the sum required. Meanwhile this annual 
contribution requested of the clergy may 
well be considered an investment which will 


“most devoted members 


more than repay in material benefit all those 
who share in it. ; 


Death of Joshua W. Davis 


Eliot Church in Newton loses one of its 
in the death, last 
Monday, after a three days’ illness, of 
Joshua W. Davis. For twenty-four years 
he was a deacon, and both on the material 
and spiritual sides of the church’s life he 
made his influence constantly felt. A large 
giver to the benevolent societies, he was 
especially interested in the Indians and their 
Christian progress. For thirty years he was 
treasurer and manager of the properties be- 
longing to the Sears estate of Boston. 


Mental operations for curing disease and 
physical schemes for preventing sickness 
are multiplying. For the one class, auto- 
suggestion and hetero-suggestion have un- 
limited forms. For the other class, various 
kinds of food are prescribed or proscribed, 
and different ways of chewing and swallow- 
ing it are elevated into religious duties. An 
opportunity is now open to organize a new 
cult to include both these classes. It is to 
adopt as its constitution and by-laws a com- 
bined remedy proposed by the Medical Mag- 
azine as an antidote to all this morbid in- 
trospection and dissection—plenty of work 
and correct moral behavior. 
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Dr. Crothers as an Evangelist 


The particular interest in Convocation 
Sunday, March 14, in the University of 
Chicago centered in the fact that the sermon 
was preached by Rey. S. M. Crothers, D. D., 
of Cambridge. A good many whom he has 
addressed as “gentle reader” flocked to the 
University Chapel to see and hear the friend 
of their quiet hours in the library. The 
man they had come to know through his 
books—gentle, meditative, playful, humorous 
—they did not find in the pulpit. His books 
show him in his hours of recreation. On 
duty his easy, almost careless temper is ex- 
changed for the prophet’s burden. His mes- 
gage was evangelical, using the word in its 
larger meaning. He aimed to produce con- 
viction of sin and to turn men from sin into 
the way of life. 

Those who went out to see how this man 
from cultured Cambridge would clothe his 
message forgot the quality of the style in 
absorbed attention in its substance. He is 
a preacher of the newest evangelism. In 
what came to be known as the New Evan- 
gelism a few years ago, modern theology of 
the critical school was in the background. 
It was lacking in positive warmth and served 
only for a time of transition. In the newest 
evangelism, social theology holds the center. 
The sermon is sociology set on fire. The 
sins denounced are sins against society. 
God is in his world. Christ is identified 
with humanity. The wrath of God is re- 
vealed in an awakened conscience. Christ 
is rejected when the least of his brethren 
are neglected. In his sermon Dr. Crothers 
said, ““A new sense of sin is coming—more 
profound than the old Puritan felt.” <A 
new sense of sin came to many that heard 
him that morning and a new determination 
to accept the way of life as it is in Jesus. 


Progress in the Ranks of Orthodoxy 

Dr. Crothers began his ministry in the 
West and rooted as he has become in New 
England, he is intensely interested in all 
things Western. He does not feel that prog- 
ress is the special peculiarity of so-called 
liberal churches. “I am impressed in Chi- 
cago,” he said, ‘“‘with the vital way in which 
the Baptists are doing things. Here one 
feels himself in the midst of the great move- 
ments of the time.” 

He is heartily glad that Andover has come 
to Cambridge because he believes Cambridge 
needs to have the evangelical, practical, 
positive note emphasized more strongly. “I 
have sometimes wondered,” he said, in char- 
acteristic way, “whether a visitor from 
Mars would discover that the theological 
schools in Cambridge are places for the 
training of men for the ministry. He might 
take them to be societies for antiquarian re- 
search and locate the only theological semi- 
nary in the school of philanthropy.” Herein 
is a new point of view to most men in the 
West, as to the wisdom of the removal of 
Andover Seminary to Cambridge, and the 
eminent fitness of men like Dr. Daniel 
Hvans and Rey. Albert Parker Fitch to 
make Andover Seminary a commanding force 
in the new center. 


Lenten Evangelism 

A few years ago the question was asked, 
“What churches observe the Lenten season?” 
The inquiry now is, “What churches do 
not?’ These forty days before Easter have 
eome to be regarded as an opportunity which 
it is sinful not to improve. In Chicago the 
evangelistic method is more characteristic 
than the cultural. Through the leadership 
of the Laymen’s BPyvyangelistic Council, 188 
churches in the city and twenty-seven in the 


suburbs have engaged to hold evangelistic 
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Chicago 


services through the month of March and 
special announcement is made each Satur- 
day in a full-page advertisement in the 
Tribune. 

A noble motto for this concerted movement 
appears in bold type in the middle of the 
page: “That which all Christian Churches 
hold in common is so far in excess of that 
which separates them that the Kingdom of 
God cannot advance wpon the preaching of 
differences, but only upon preaching that 
which is held in common.” 

The denominations represented are Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
United Presbyterian, Disciples, United Evan- 
gelical, Swedish Lutheran, English Lutheran, 
Evangelical Lutheran, Swedish Methodist, 
German Baptist, German Methodist, Re- 
formed Presbyterian and Independent. 

Nine Congregational churches on the west 
side, seven on the north side, five on the 
south side and five suburban churches are 
among those which announce evangelistic 
services on Sundays. Irving Park, Central 
Park, Ewing Street and Warren Avenue an- 
nounce also special week night services. 


Not More Services, but Better 


For both Sunday evening and midweek 
services Dr. F. G. Smith at Warren Avenue 
Church has announced topics of a character 
to center the attention of the people upon 
things fundamental. On Sunday evenings 
the topics in order to Haster evening are: 
Concerning God, Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, Sin, Hell, Heaven. At the midweek 
service the last scenes in the earthly life of 
Christ are being reviewed, beginning with 
the Last Supper. The plan has been to 
deepen the character of the services rather 
than to increase their number. In connec- 
tion with public services a definitely planned 
campaign is in progress. In the words of 
Dr. Smith: “Every department in the 
church is at work. The Christian Endeavor 
Society, for instance, is divided into two 
groups, engaged in a friendly rivalry in 
bringing new members into the society and 
into the church. The Sunday school mem- 
bers are doing their best to swell the attend- 
ance at classes, and we are trying to broaden 
the influence of our prayer meetings. Every 
man, woman and child, we hope, will en- 
gage in a hand-to-hand campaign among 
their friends and acquaintances. We believe 
we can do more this way than in big. meet- 
ings and with much noise.” 

Many of our pastors not committed to the 
concerted evangelistic movement are giving 
attention to personal work and _ special 
classes. When one of our pastors excused 
himself from an important committee meet- 
ing with the words, “I must go to meet an 
appointment with my confirmation class,” 
the name caused some comment, but the 
worth of the work, for which the old name 
stands, nobody questions. 


The Last of the Sunday School Institutes 


In the institutes of our Sunday School 
Association held at Second Church, Oak 
Park, University Chureh, Union Park 
Church and First Church, Evanston, an im- 
mense amount of good work has been done. 
Sec. W. F. McMillen has co-operated with 
the committee of the State Association in 
giving the graded system a full and fair 
hearing. While this course has not popu- 
larized the institutes, it has differentiated 
them from the interdenominational gather- 
ings, and those who have wanted light on the 
problems of graded lessons have been able 
to get it. 

The last of the institutes and the annual 
meeting of the association was held on 
March 12, in the best of rallying places, 
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“Old First’ Church. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, eleven short addresses were on the pro- 
gram, in addition to general discussion of 
future plans. The attendance at supper was 
not far from 350—the high-water mark for 
the year. Many doubtless came with the 
expectation of hearing Dr. Davis, president- 
elect of the Seminary, at the evening session. 
His detention in New Britain on account of 
illness was a personal disappointment both 
to himself and his Chicago friends, but it 
gave a chance for McCormick Seminary to 
do a kindly act in lending Professor Robin- 
son for the occasion; and his part was ex- 
ceedingly well done. 


Tusic and Character 


An important part of the institutes at 
Union Park Church and this closing insti- 
tute in First Church was Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith’s talk upon hymns and their in- 
terpretation. In both instances he was able 
to illustrate his meaning by the singing of 
children, whom he had trained. At this 
meeting in First Church, the Choral Union 
assisted the three junior choirs, making, all 
in all, a chorus of 120 voices. The’ aim of 
all the winter studies has been to discover 
teaching which would make for more robust- 
ness in Christian character. Professor 
Smith’s lectures impressed the truth that 
music had a good deal to do with morals. 
Light and ragtime music in Sunday schoo? 
makes for light and ragtime character. In 
the program of selections rendered by his 
young singers he showed that children will 
respond to the best in music, if they are 
given the chance. His selections covered a 
wide range, from the oratorio to the gospel 
hymn at its best; and the children seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the master musi- 
cians as well as into the melody of the sim- 
ple songs. <A training in Professor Smith’s 
chorus is a splendid religious discipline and 
illustrates what can be done for and with 
children in making music a help to morals. 


When Your Daughters Prophesy 


“Ladies’ night, program by the ladies,’’ 
were the words used to herald the March 
meeting of the Congregational Club. This 
announcement fits the facts so far as the 
presence of a good number of the gentler 
sex is concerned, and the artistic contribu- 
tions of Mrs. F. L. Bartlett, violinist, and 
Miss Bessie Andrews, vocalist, were in the 
line of old-fashioned feminine accomplish- 
ments. But when it came to the addresses, 
it was not a “ladies’” affair. It was the 
aspiration of the new woman for more 
worlds to conquer which voiced itself when 
Rev. Florence Buck, preacher, executive and 
church builder, spoke on “When Your 
Daughters Prophesy.” She made it plain 
that the new education among women is 


‘raising new issues and the conservative is 


compelled to make some readjustments. 
When Agnes D. Cameron spoke upon “From 
Wheat to Whales,” it became evident that 
the new woman’s invasion has extended to 
things practical. She knows the New Em- 
pire of the North as few know it. Her grip 
on things Canadian suggests a new meaning 
in the saying, “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” 5 Pah: eo 


The trustees of Wesleyan University have 
listened to the discontent of the male stu- 
dents and decided that after two years the 
university shall be closed to women. The 
question of adding to the number of colleges 
exclusively for women by the establishment 
of such an institution at Middletown was 
postponed. 
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New York 


(Notable Historical Analyses 


The New York Ministers’ Meeting, which 
is enjoying a series of exceptionally strong 
programs this season, met with a surprise 
last week when Dr. R. W. McLaughlin of 
Park Church, Brooklyn, analyzed the con- 
mections between Washington and Lincoln. 
While it was known that the new pastor 
from Grand Rapids is an acquisition, the 
ministers were not prepared for the masterly 
grasp of American politics and the keen in- 
sight into the philosophy of history displayed 
by the speaker. 

Some of the ablest men present urged 
Dr. McLaughlin to find a publisher for his 
thesis. If he does, a compact little volume 
will contain a concise, adequate and graphic 
interpretation of American principles by 
Washington and his friends, their adaptation 
during expansion by the Federalists of the 
thirties, and their application to save the 
mation by Lincoln and his supporters in the 
Civil War period. 

After lunch Dr. Hillis delivered his famous 
fecture on Oliver Cromwell and His Times, 
and sent every Congregationalist home, not 
only prouder of his forbears, but encouraged 
for the keen conflict in the metropolis where 
another Cromwell to lead the hosts next 
November would be gladly welcomed. At 
the April meeting Dr. William Hayes Ward 
is to give a new address on John Milton, 
and Professor Duxbury of England will give 
a recital from Job and other Scriptures. 

The New York Club at its March meeting 


gathered a large audience to hear Charles : 


D. Kellogg, the ‘“Bird-Man,” who by the 
clever use of moving pictures gave a vivid 
picture of bird, animal, reptile and insect 
life. The story of Bird Island off the 
Labrador coast, visited only by five people 
in 300 years, was new to many. 


Or. Hillis’s First Decade at Plymouth 


Dr. Hillis came from Chicago to Brooklyn 
in March, 1899, and after Haster Plymouth 
Chureh will celebrate the completion of the 
first decade of his pastorate. In this time 
1,075 new members have been added, making 
the net total of members today just over 
2,200. This means that few of the present 
members knew much of Mr. Beecher except 
as children, yet the spirit of early Plym- 
outh is maintained. While family resi- 
dences have given way to hotels, flats and 
boarding houses, and consequently less fam- 
ily pews are rented, and there are fewer 
scholars for Bible school, Plymouth has 
neyer had so many facilities for reaching 
people as now, nor was it ever preparing 
more adequately to meet new conditions, 
Unanimity is no doubt one of the secrets of 
Plymouth’s success. It marked Dr. Abbott’s 
election, as it marked Dr. Hillis’s, and: as 
it marks the manifold institutions now being 
carried on. : 

Dr. Hillis’s first decade has seen several 
historic events: the semi-centennial of the 
ehureh, the Bushnell centennial, the mem- 
orable sermon on Labor’s War upon Labor 
with its international circulation, the incep- 
tion of the Beecher Memorial with Grover 
Cleveland presiding, the purchase of land 
opposite the church for the Beecher Memo- 
rial, parish house, tomb and park, the great 
debate on the Tri-Union movement, the 
founding of the Spanish and the Italian 
missions. The support of this vast work 
has-entailed the raising of almost a million 
dollars, if we include the gifts to many pri- 
vate charities in which Plymouth has a 
peculiar interest. 

One great factor in the ten years’ success 
has been Mrs. Hillis, whose entire time has 
been given to the church and denomination, 
especially in the field of missions. A Zenana 
band of six or eight has been developed by 
her wise judgment to a foreign missionary 
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society of 142, with a splendid knowledge 
of missions. One striking feature has been 
a monthly foreign missionary luncheon, with 
an average attendance of 100. Such an im- 
petus in this one society was bound to affect 
the life of eight other such bodies, so that 
Plymouth has a.big army of women workers. 
Dr. Hillis is preaching Sunday nights on the 
centennials of great men, and has included 
Calvin, Samuel Johnson and a series also on 
great missionaries, as Stanley, Carey, Liv- 
ingston, Mackay of Uganda, Paton, ete. 
Friday nights he is devoting to Spiritual 
Crises in the Life of Jesus. 
SYDNEY. 


Unitarians Admitted 


New Jetsey Body Takes Unusual Action at 
Its Association 


North New Jersey Association broke two 
records at its spring meeting with Belleville 
. Avenue Church, Newark, March 18. And 
yet it is “just like Jersey,” as did the Athen- 
ians at the court of the Areopagites, to de- 
light in spending the time either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. 

The psychological menu consisted of Con- 
gregationalism in New Jersey, Our Mission 
and Opportunity, by Dr. C. H. Richards; 
The Motherhood of the Church, by Dr. 
Loomis; The Present Position of Psycholog- 
ical Research on the Question of Spirit Com- 
munication, by Professor Hyslop; and Psy- 
chotherapeutics, by Dr. Beatice Hinkle of 

focal! Neurological Clinic. This com- 
manded the major portion of the session. 
But the record-breaking attendance was 
| due largely to the projecting of what, in the 
minds of many, is a record-breaking Congre- 
gational precedent. ‘‘The membership com- 


a 
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mittee recommends the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional of Hackensack for membership,” on 
the printed program sent out a few days 
before, was the signal gun; to not a few it 
was a “signal of distress,” apparently. 
Hence a two-hour discussion, pro and con, 
plus the “previous question” to force a vote. 

The voters represented at least three 
classes: the radicals, who rated “fellowship” 
higher than “intellectual and dogmatic dif- 
ferences”; the conservatives who, while de- 
sirous of extending the largest “fellowship,” 
were not ready “to vote Unitarianism into 
a Trinitarian Association,” believing such 
action a “perilous precedent’’; and the lib- 
erals who, considering the “‘vital question to 
be not where a church stands as much as 
which way it is moving” and, as it was 
Unitarianism seeking membership in a Trin- 
itarian association, took the ground that the 
“Unitarian Congregational Church of Hack- 
ensack’’ was heading in the right direction; 
hence: “Open the gates! Let her in!” 

The pertinent questions were these:(1) 
What is meant by ‘‘membership’? The an- 
swer, “Fellowship in the widest sense versus 
membership in a technical sense.” (2) Will 
“fellowship in the widest sense’ entitle the 
“Unitarian Congregational Church of Hatck- 
ensack” to enter its name and benevolences 
in the Year-Book? Answer, “No.” (3) ‘In 
joining this association does the applicant 
disjoint itself from its denominational asso- 
ciation ?”’ Answer, ‘No.” (4) ‘What 
then, is given and received by this transac- 
tion?’ Answer, “Simply fellowship, not de- 
nominational standing.” 

The speakers, strong men, were earnest, 
sincere and remarkably courteous. The vote 
stood fifty-five to thirty-six for the affirm- 
ative. 


Hackensack, N. J. C. A. JONES. 


Grape Juice 


OU who use grape juice could ask nothing richer 
and sweeter than the juice of the Concord Grapes 
which ripened last fall. 

While the yield was small the quality was better 

than it has been in years. 

The choicest from all that the Chautauqua Grape 
Belt produced was at our disposa] in making Welch’s 
Grape Juice, and the result is a million gallons of 
fresh, new juice—a little sweeter, richer and better 
than the best of any previous year. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is sold only under the Welch 
label; a label that stands for purity and a process of 
manufacture that transfers the juice from the full-ripe 
fruit to the bottles without preservatives or adultera- 


tions of any kind. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of 


Omaha. 


Booklet of forty delicious ways of 


using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. 


bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


m «The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 
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Induction of the New Andover Professors 
Dr. Evans and Mr. Fitch Formally Assume 


Mt. Vernon Church at four o’clock last 
Monday afternoon looked very much like an 
enlarged edition of the beautiful chapel on 
Andover Hill on one of those anniversary 
days when the Seminary was the object of 
pilgrimage to its alumni and the center of 
interest to the families of the town. The 
chancel was occupied by officials robed in 
academic gowns. Ministers, some of whom 
eame from distant places, greeted one an- 
other with looks of friendly recognition as 
the organ played softly and the ushers moved 
up and down the aisles looking for vacant 
seats, rapidly growing scarcer, for late 
comers. 

The occasion was the induction of the 
pastor of Mt. Vernon Church, Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitch, into the office of president of 
the Seminary and Bartlet professor of prac- 
tical theology and of Rey. Daniel Evans, 
D.D., into the Abbot chair of systematic 
theology. The ceremony was worthy of the 
dignity of the occasion. Rey. Henry A. 
Stimson, D. D., of New York, chairman of 
the Board of Visitors, offered the invocation 
and read the lesson from Holy Scripture. 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of the trus- 
tees led in the prayer of induction, with 
thanks to God that the world is a nobler 
world because of the teaching, example and 
influence of the consecrated men of past 
years and praying that the two candida‘es 
might worthily be added to the list of com- 
petent and consecrated teachers. 

Pres. George Harris of Amherst. College, 
president of the Board of Trustees, made 
formal announcement of the removal of the 
Seminary, after one hundred years of effi- 
cient service, from Andover to Cambridge, 
where the oldest university welcomes the 
oldest theological seminary. He declared 
that the historic continuity of the Seminary 
in faith, in aim and in its peculiar service 
is unbroken. There is continuity of the 
trustees, of the Visitors, the professors in 
the great purpose to increase th? number of 
able ministers of the New Testament. Ad- 
dressing the candidates, who now came for- 
ward on the platform, President Harris an- 
nounced Mr. Fitch as Bartlet professor of 
Practical Theology and President of the 
Seminary, and Dr. Evans as Abbot pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, and that sound 
Jearning, sturdy faith, broad vision and sin- 
cere consecration qualify them for the offices 
on which they enter. 

Prof. John Winthrop Platner, dean of the 
faculty, followed with an interesting ad- 
dress reviewing the history of the two pro- 
fessorships, bringing out facts not generally 
remembered even by the alumni. Not less 
than 3,500 men have studied at Andover, yet 
there have been in the hundred years only 
four incumbents of the Abbot chair—Drs. 
Woods, Park, Harris and Hincks. Nine 
have occupied the Bartlet chair. The ma- 
jority of these men entered on their office 
in early years: Professors Park and Phelps 
at twenty-eight, Dr. Woods at thirty-four, 
while Moses Stuart began his work as a 
professor of Hebrew at thirty. The teachers 
also have been chiefly recruited from the 
active ministry. Professor Platner congrat- 
ulated the two men now entering into this 
historic succession. 

Rev. Harris G. Hale of Leyden Church, 
Brookline, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, fitly spoke for that body. He divided 
them in his thought into three groups, those 
whose affections have attached them so 
closely to the place in which the spirit of 
Andover has been developed that it is pain- 
ful to them to think of removal to any other 


place; those who have given their acquies- 
cence to something to which they could not 
quite give their approval ; and those who, 
like himself, feel that all their work is find- 
ing today its fruition. Mr. Hale said that 
this was the first occasion for many years 
of a meeting of the Seminary which has not 
been used to express differences of opinion. 
Among all the acceptances and regrets there 
was not one discordant note. The loyalty 
of all three groups, however great the cost, 
was genuine and complete. 

Dr. Evans, starting with the assertion 
that the church had always exalted the 
Christian teacher whose function it has been 
to interpret the contents of the gospel to 
each age, spoke first of the inspiration aris- 
ing from standing in so noble a succession. 
It could not but create in any man a pro- 
found sense of humility. Another source of 
inspiration is in the abiding realities of the 
gospel of Christ. The proximity of Andover 
to a great university furnishes still another 
incentive, for Dr. Evans had, as a pastor, 
looked upon his church, not as in the shadow 
of the University, but rather in its light. 
And a further ground for hope is the coming 
of a new day for religion. There is a new 
idealism in the field of science. The last 
word of science is the first word of faith. 
The currents of thought are converging 
as never before on Jesus Christ. He is 
coming to be recognized as the key to the 
heart of man, the movement of history and 
the heart of God. - ‘ 

In his turn Mr. Fitch set forth the motives 
and convictions which had led him to accept 
his twofold duties. First was his belief in 
the world’s unchanging and bitter need of 
the gospel of the Son of God. Any one who 
can irterpret the gospel in a way to meet 
this need is forever intrenched in the af- 
fections of the race. Because he believed in 
the necessity of training men so to interpret 
the gospel he had given up his pastorate with 
all its precious ties. He believed that in 
Cambridge there was an incomparable op- 
portunity to serve the cause of spiritual 
freedom and the interests of the free 
churches throughout the land. ‘The moral 
guidance of the nation is in its schools of 
learning. Mr. Fitch dwelt earnestly upon 
the importance of making Andover, not a 
retreat for students, but a school of the 
prophets, and of graduating, not critics, but 
theologically and _ scientifically equipped 
Christians who shall be pastors and teach- 
ers. “Whatever we do or do not do we 
must see that our students become deeply 
religious men. The first emphasis must be 
put on spiritual devotion and personal char- 
acter.” 


THE EVENING FESTIVITIES 


“Just for a good time’—that, according 
to President Hale, was the intent of the 
meeting in the upper room after the formal 
services in the auditorium. And that proved 
to be the reality, for after the supper had 
been partaken of by over two hundred men, 
they drew their chairs up together and. fra- 
ternized, as if they were all boys again on 
Andover Hill. No discordant note marred 
proceedings, while the blending in the after- 
dinner speaking of the lighter and more 
serious elements gave just the right charac- 
ter to this the concluding feature of the day. 

Mr. Hale’s good stories and appeal for the 


exercise of patience on the part of the | 


alumni while the Seminary is working its 
new plans led up to his introduction of Rev. 


C. L. Noyes, whose devotion of time and 


ability to the working out of the problems 


Their Positions 


that have been facing the trustees was ex- 
tolled. He in turn modestly passed on to 
fellow-trustees, especially to lay members of 
the board—Messrs. Whittemore, Gray, Day, 
Usher and Chapin—the credit for much that 
has been accomplished. Mr. Noyes said he 
was encouraged by the affection and loyalty 
manifested by the alumni, which to him por- 
tended the beginning of a new era. He 
spoke in conciliatory terms of the action of 
the trustees in removing the institution to 
Cambridge. It had seemed to them, as to 
the former board of trustees, the only door 
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FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING:— 
Every bright housewife concedes: 
It's everything that Silver needs. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Test it yourself. 

We supply FREE SAMPLE for the asking. 
Full-sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


THE EASTER HOPE 


By REV. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. 
With a sketch of his son, Kenneth Archibald, who was 
lost in the Sierra Mountains last summer. hE 

A beautiful, faith-inspiring book on the great Christian 
hope. Bound in white cloth and gold, an attractive 
Easter gift. Price $1.00. For sale at congregational 
House or by the Publisher, 

SALEM D. TOWNE, 203 Sudbury Building, Boston, Mass. 


COUNTRY LIFE. Would like to communicate with 
| several farmers and people interested in farms for coun- 
try homes in growing community short distance from 
Boston. No money making scheme. Only those who are 
really interested need apply. Church lerk, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A New Sacred Song 


‘“‘The City Beyond the Stars”’ 


High, low, and medium voice. 
Sent to any address for 25c. 


Steady Music Company Littleton, N. H. 


you win Souls to Christ, or comfort the sor- 

rowing? Then send 10 cents for fifty as- 
av~EN== sorted leafiets, or 309, no two alike, 
for 50 cents. 


M. E. MUNSON, Pub., 77 Bible House, New York 


Do You Wanté 
to Owna 


1909 NAPIE 


Six Cylinder 
30 Horsepower 


LATEST DESICN 


Our 24payment plan will enable 
any salaried man to own a NAPIER 
car, the world’s standard in 


AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUCTION. 


For the benefit of thousands of men 
who do not feel able to pay outright 
for a car, we have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of 24 monthly payments on our 
new NAPIER light roadster. Other 
bodies may be selected if desired. 
Guaranteed for two years. Cars de- 
livered at once. 


Our new plan will place the 


N APIE within the reach of 


any man who can 
appreciate a high 
grade car. 


Full particulars on request 


AMERICAN-NAPIER CO. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Boston 


-* 


Sa te 
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An Easter Thank-Offering 


Ghe American Tract Society pleads for an Easter Offering in behalf of the 


greatest need of the world’s mission fields. 


A returned missionary says, We are largely 


dependent upon Christian literature for the opening of our mission stations. 
A lady reading a paper before a Woman’s Missionary Society recently said, J hawe had 
access to all the missionary magazines published and find in them all a 
demand for Christian literature, and that there is not a sufficient supply. 


A missionary from the foreign field states, ‘‘ Christian 
literature to explain the Bible is more needed at some 
of the mission stations than additional copies of the 
Seriptures.’’ Another says, ‘‘If the missionaries were 
properly equipped with Christian literature, their work 
could be multiplied tenfold.’? A mission Superintendent 
in Cuba says, ‘‘ Without the Spanish Christian literature 
of the American Tract Society we could not successfully 
carry on our work in the Islands.’’ Similar statements 
come from Mexico and South America, 


NINETEEN MILLION FOREIGNERS ARE LIVING 
PERMANENTLY IN THE UNITED STATES. Chris- 
tian literature in the languages and dialects they speak 
is anecessity. The Tract Society is furnishing this liter- 
ature, and its colporters distributing it in over thirty 


THE TRACT SOCIETY HAS PUBLISHED AND CIR- 
CULATED A TOTAL OF OVER SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY MILLION VOLUMES, PERIODICALS 
AND TRACTS IN ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FOUR LANGUAGES, DIALECTS AND CHARACTERS, 
ITS COLPORTERS HAVE MADE SIXTEEN MILLION 
SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND FAMILY VISITS AND 
DISTRIBUTED SIXTEEN MILLION EIGHT HUN-’ 
DRED THOUSAND VOLUMES. This work is sorely 
limited for the want of funds. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY’S BENEVOLENT WORK IS 
WHOLLY DEPENDENT UPON DONATIONS AND 
LEGACIES. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS must be expended in creating literature, 


languages and dialects. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


FIFTEEN MILLION CHILDREN ARE OUTSIDE OF 
It is of vital interest to 
every citizen that the GOSPEL MESSAGE be carried 
into the homes of these “little ones, 
relation to the moral and religious life of the nation. 
The colperter or missionary with the PRINTED PAGE 
is the chief means of accomplishing this. 


” 


and securing additional colporters to distribute it. 
literature is the need of the hour. 
It is urged that an EASTER OFFER- 
ING be made for this purpose, and in proportion as God 
has prospered you. 
thus render in winning souls for Christ, who has sutfered 
and died for us and risen from the dead, can never be 


appealing for it. 


as it has a direct 


estimated. 


This 
The mission field is 


The value of the service you may 


Decide upon your gift, and send it as an EASTER THANH-OFFERING to LOUIS TAG, Assistant Treas. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 


JUDSON SWIFT, D.D., Secretary. 


New Andover Professors 


Continued from page 420 


of promise for the future of the school. He 
did not believe that Andover was to be sim- 
ply an addition to the existing theological 
equipment of Harvard, or that there was to 
be hereafter in Cambridge a theology of a 
neutral tint, but rather that the two types of 
theology should be maintained side by side. 

This view of the affiliation was also taken 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn, who represented the 
faculty of Harvard Divinity School. He 
held that it was just as important to have 
the differing viewpoints in theology as it is 
in philosophy. The glory of Harvard has 
been its toleration of different types of in- 
struction for, said Dr. Fenn, there is nothing 
‘a teacher fears more than that he will be 
led into error himself and then be the means 
of leading others into error. He spoke 
warmly of the friendly relations already 
established between the Harvard and An- 
dover faculties and the pupils as_ well. 
Students are seeking Andover who would 
not be drawn to Harvard. The mottoes of 
both institutions exalt the truth as their 
eentral aim, and each may help the other 
in serving the world. 

Dr. D. GC. Greene of Japan, a graduate of 
Andover in 1869, expressed his hearty in- 
dorsement of the removal to Harvard. Rev. 
W. W. Ranney of Hartford spoke of the re- 
lation of the seminary to the city church, 
and Rev. E. R. Smith, home missionary 
secretary for New Hampshire of the semi- 
nary and the country church. The recently 
elected member of the board of trustees, 
‘Rey. F. H. Page, who was nominated by the 
.alumni, made an exceedingly felicitous and 
tender address, and then Bishop Lawrence, 
who had quietly entered the room, was 
ealled out and spoke pertinently of the ele- 


ments of strength Andover could bring to 
Haryard—the evangelical note and the em- 
phasis on the church as an institution. It 
fell to Dr. Nehemiah Boynton to make the 
final address, which was warm with hope 
for the Seminary and suffused with loyalty 
to Congregational ideals. 


Declines Tempting Offer 


Dr. Potter Remains in Hartford—An Appre- 
ciation from Fifty Leading Men 


Hartford is rejoicing at the magnanimous 
decision of Dr. Potter to remain with First 
Church. It was a great but deserved honor 
to him to be called to the leading church of 
the denomination in which he was reared 
and to a great center of pulpit influence in 
Greater New York and the country at large. 
Despite the attractiveness of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, he has decided to 
stay with the church where he is so much 
trusted and loved. Fifty of the leading men 
of his church met in the mayor’s office and 
drew up resolutions which they presented, 
assuring him that a decision to remain 
“would command the cordial approval of the 


‘entire city and would cement the ties of 


love and loyalty which are his without re- 
serve in the hearts of his congregation” ; ex- 
pressing to him the hope that he would be 
“able to consider Hartford as the field in 
which he shall choose to do his life work” ; 
and pledging to him their “active support in 
the works to which he may set his hand in 
the enlarging opportunities of the Tirst 
Church of Christ in Hartford.” ; 

People of all classes in Hartford, as well 
as members of his own church and brethren 
in the ministry, feel a personal triumph in 
his decision. His wise advice and helpful- 
ness is never Jacking to those who seek it. 
There is as much truth as humor in the 


public statement made not long ago, “We 
look up to Dr. Mackenzie and lean on Dr. 
Potter.” His potent influence in the city is 
destined to increase in the coming years, for 
he gives himself heartily to progressive forms 
of individual and social morality. His wise 
leadership, his grasp of business principles 
and statesmanship are manifest, not only in 
his own church, but in the larger interests 
of denominational efficiency and local co-op- 


eration. RounNpy. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ALLEN—In New York, N. Y., March 10, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. C. F. 
Hanson, Anne Emily, widow of Rev. BH. W. 
Allen, aged 90 yrs. Mrs. Allen was a woman 
of fine attainments and lovable character, 
who endeared herself to all with whom she 
came in contact during her long life, espe- 
cially as the efficient helpmeet of her hus- 
band throughout his extended ministerial 
career of more than fifty years, chiefly in 
Massachusetts. 


CUTTER—In Sherborn, Mass., March 15, Ellen 
Pheebe Holman, wife of Marshall M. Cutter. 


JONES—In Sandwich, Mass., suddenly, Herbert 
S. Jones, superintendent of schools for 
Bourne, Sandwich and Mashpee, aged 55 yrs. 
A graduate of Cornell, his life work was 
along educational lines. He was active in 
Sunday school work and a loyal Congrega- 
tionalist. 


STONE—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., March 11, 
Sarah Fairbanks Stone, wife of the late 
C. M. Stone and last surviving child of ex- 
Gov. Erastus Fairbanks. 


TPNNEY—In Kansas City, Kan., March 20, 
Dr. Asa ‘Peaslee Tenney, born at West Con- 
cord, N. H., Sept. 21, 1833. 
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Christian News 


In 1908 the National Bible Society of 
Scotland issued 2,058,375 copies or portions 
of the Scriptures, nearly the whole number 
being circulated in Roman Catholic or non- 
Christian lands. 


That stalwart ministerial champion of the 
rights of working men, Rey. Charles Stelzle 
of the Department of Labor in the Presby- 
terian church, is receiving a warm welcome 
from the English audiences that he is ad- 
dressing. He spoke before a large congre- 
gation at Whitefield’s in London, and is being 
heard at other prominent churches. He will 
devote some time to careful study of labor 
conditions in various Huropean countries. 


Next to the late Sir George Williams, no 
Englishman has rendered larger service to 
the Y. M. C. A. movement in London than 
Mr. J. H. Putterill, general secretary of the 
central organization, whose sudden death 
has made many mourn. He was a layman 
who combined to an unusual degree executive 
and spiritual gifts, to which was added a 
keen sense of humor. He must have been 
an extraordinary man to deserve the tributes 
paid him at the memorial service, among 
which was that of John MeNeill, who re- 
marked, “Putterill’s face always said, ‘Cheer, 
up, this thing is going through.’ ”’ 


The sixth annual conference of Hastern 
college students on the ministry will be held 
at Hartford Seminary, April 2-4. Among 
the prospective speakers are President Fin- 
ley, Prof. B. W. Bacon, Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Robert E. Speer, and President Mackenzie. 
These conferences have been steadily gain- 
ing in interest and attractiveness, over 100 
students attending three years ago. The 
movement started in 1904 in Yale Divinity 
School when delegates also from Union and 
Hartford were present. Last December rep- 
resentatives of the three seminaries met in 
New York at the suggestion of Hartford 
and outlined a campaign of college visitation, 
to set before students the claims of the 
ministry. The International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. has been of great assistance 
in developing an interest in the conferences. 


An address signed by the Russian Pre- 
mier, the President of the Douma and other 
Officials of the Russian Government, has 
been sent to Anson Phelps Stokes of New 
York expressing appreciation of his aid in 
founding the Russian Y. M. GC. A. at St. 
Petersburg. The address was formally pre- 
sented to John R. Mott at the annual meet- 
ing of the association last week by a depu- 
tation led by Countess Shuvaloff. Mr. Mott 
read a message to the young men of Russia 
from ex-President Roosevelt. Emperor 
Nicholas has made a liberal gift to the asso- 
ciation and Grand Duke Michael Alexandro- 
vitch has given $1,500. By a special order 
from the Emperor the apparatus for the 
new gymnasium is to be entered free of 
duty. Hardly any recent event so impress- 
ively illustrates the spread of the sentiment 
of Christian brotherhood and the world-wide 
influence of the Y. M. CGC. A. 


Eminent Congregational ministers have 
been imported, from time to time, from Eng- 
land into the United States and have become 
pastors of leading churches. ‘This, however, 
has been a much rarer event in the Baptist 
denomination, largely, perhaps, because the 
differences between Bnglish and American 
customs are considerable among Baptists. 
Rey. Dr. C. F. Aked of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York, called from 
Liverpool about two years ago, has proved 
an acceptable and successful preacher, and 
he has brought with him ideas prevalent 
among his brethren across the water who, 


with few exceptions, practice open commun- 
ion. He now proposes to introduce into his 
church a ceremony of dedication of infants, 
with a ritual prepared by Dr. John Hunter, 
a Congregational pastor of Glasgow, and re- 
vised by him. The rite proposed is similar 
to that in Congregational churches except 
that no water is applied in baptism. Parents 
bringing their children to the altar offer 
them in dedication and covenant to bring 
them up “in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” the church joining in prayer for 
this act of dedication. If this service should 
prove generally acceptable, little of impor- 
tance would be left as a barrier between 
Baptists and Congregationalists. 


The Churchman is earnestly championing 
the efforts of the congregation of St. John’s 
Chapel in lower New York to resist the 
attempt of the vestry of Trinity Church to 
close it and remove them to St. Luke’s, 
another chapel of the corporation in a sec- 
tion some distance away. In doing this the 
Churchman criticised the bishop of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Greer, for his attitude of approval 
of the corporation. The paper is severely 
censured in a letter to the bishop, published 
on its editorial pages, signed by several of 
the most prominent Episcopal clergymen of 
the city, expressing sympathy, “in view of 
this gross attack upon you in a quarter 
where we had a right to expect better things, 
an attack which, from the nature of the case, 
it has been impossible for you to notice.” 
The Churchman, however, disclaiming any 
intention of discourtesy, stoutly maintains 
its position. The matter is before the civil 
court, which so far has not dissolved the in- 
junction restraining the vestry of Trinity 
Church from interfering with the regular 
conduct of services at St. John’s Chapel. 
The Churchman is a recognized organ of the 
Episcopal Church, but is privately owned 
and controlled. 


The Social Service Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital has finished 
its third year’s work and Dr. R. ©. Cabot, 
in issuing the annual report of its work, 
says that the hospital physicians have come 
to regard the department not as a fad or 
an experiment, but as a valuable ally when 
confronted by difficult human problems or 
when trying to get behind symptoms to the 
real root of trouble. In the year just closed 
more than 1,500 patients were referred to 
the social service department for causes 
varying from the need of general hygiene, 
instruction as to care of child, suspected 
domestic trouble, to organic nervous diseases 
and complications which needed a “fol- 
low-up” treatment after the direct medical 
service was over. An especially valuable 
part of the department’s work has been in 
tuberculosis cases, hours being spent in per- 
sistent explanation as to the care of persons 
having this disease and the means of help- 
ing on its cure. Another class of patients 
which the general clinics are only too glad 
to put in the care of this department are 
those described in the section headed “sex 
problems.” The effort here is to meet the 
patients as “sick persons” rather than as 
“sinners,” but to arouse their often dormant 
moral sense; to find work or change of en- 
vironment, in short, to do them permanent 
good. 


. . ° 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
= Established Thirty-one Years, 
For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation, 
This institution is conducted upon a Strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Mass, 


Pure Blood — 
in Spring 


Is certain if you take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This great 
blood-purifier and tonic 


Cures those eruptions, pimples and 
boils that appear at all seasons; cures 
scrofula sores, salt rheum or eczema; 
adapts itself equally well to, and also 
cures, dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles; cures rheumatism and ca- 
tarrh; cures nervous troubles, debility 
and that tired feeling. 

Mrs. J. F. Gee, 50 Gould street, 
Stoneham, Mass., says: “In 25 years” 
experience I have never known 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to fail, for spring 
humors and as a general blood puri- 
fier. It gives me pleasure to say 
thiss 

Mrs. L. Bickford, Gossville, N. H., 
says: “Every spring I was complete- 
ly prostrated, run down, from dys- 
pepsia and that tired feeling. But I 
have found Hood’s Sarsaparilla helps 
me from the first dose, completely re- 
stores good health and strength.” Be- 
gin to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Today. Get it in the usual liquid 
form or in chocolated tablets known 
as Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
Sold everywhere. Get only Hood’s. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & Ce., 
90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


ley 


MESST AND DESSERT 
FOQEAL FOODS 


Unlike other epét 
FARWELL & 


IREGORY S| 


ey If you wantto rove crop, 
* plant Gregory’s So 8 so'd under 
ay threewerran y a8 Naar 


been the standar lity. 


9 ; 

Gregory’s Seed Book—FREE 
to eyczyone who writes fer a copy. Itis 
full cf practical inctruction. One of the 

3 mcct vairable books fcr 
fazmers and gardeners eycr 
givenawcy. 

J. d.H. Grecory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 


27 March 1909 


27 March 1909 


A Genesis Controversy 


Canadian Methodists Stirred 


The Methodist church of Canada contin- 
aes to have its troubles. In my last letter 
reference was made to the refusal of the 
appeal of Prof. G. C. Workman, D. D., who 
was dismissed by the board of governors of 
the Montreal Wesleyan Theological College 
on the ground of so-called heretical teaching. 
Today, as of old, freedom of thought and 
utterance will not be suppressed. Attempts 
at this only beget a miore vigorous and wide- 
spread manifestation, and Canadian Meth- 
odism is surely learning this lesson that the 
day for mental and theological shackles is 
gone. 

The new trouble in the fold is a Y. M. 
C. A. address by Rev. George Jackson of 
Sherbourne Street Methodist Church, To- 
tonto, in which he sets forth the eleven open- 
ing chapters of Genesis as mythical, legend- 
ary and allegorical. The address was pre- 
viously given at a men’s meeting in his own 
¢church, and by request repeated at the Y. M. 
C. A. There is nothing in it to beget the 
alarm and’ consternation which have seized 
the general superintendent, Rev. A. Carman, 
D.D., a veritable Roderick Dhu in his 
championship of orthodoxy. His letter to 
the press was denunciatory rather than argu- 
mentative, and anything but kindly to Mr. 
Jackson. ‘The replies evoked must have 
been a revelation to the good old Doctor. 
A prominent layman of the church tells him 
that “his letter is as intolerant as an en- 
cyclical of a medieval pope,’ and that it 
“can do nothing but harm.” Another prom- 
inent man, Mr. J. W. Flavelle, proprietor of 
The Toronto News, is equally severe. The 
discussion has gone from end to end of the 
land, and reminds one of the widespread in- 
terest in the Rev. R. J. Campbell contro- 
versy. 

And what of Mr. Jackson? He came from 
the British Wesleyan Conference nearly 
three years ago, where he has been a dis- 


SPRY AT 64 


Keeps Well and Active on Postum. 


Postum does one good because it is made 
of clean, hard wheat and contains no drug 
or other harmful substance. 

“My husband always had his coffee twice 
a day—thought he could not do without it,” 
writes a New York woman. ‘About twelve 
years ago he began to have bad spells. 

“His head felt queer, was dizzy and sick 
at his stomach. The doctor would come and 
prescribe for biliousness, but medicines gave 
mo permanent relief, 

“Tn a short time the same old spells would 
return. This went on for years, until we 
dreaded these spells and feared he would be- 
come an invalid. 

“A friend to whom we told this experience 
said it was coffee. He had been the same 
way and stopped drinking coffee and got well 
by change to well-made Postum. 

“He told us to be sure to make it right, 

according to directions on package. Now 
we like Postum as well as coffee, and I can’t 
remember when my husband has had a sick 
day. i 

“Those bad spells are a thing of the past. 
He is sixty-four, works every day and is as 
Spry as a boy. We have been using Postum 
a year and a half and are glad to have a 
delicious drink which does not injure us as 
coffee did.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


tinguished member, and where he still re- 
tains his connection. He has written a good 
deal, and is a scholar and preacher of repute. 
He will shortly deliver a course of lectures 
in one of the American colleges, and is under 
appointment to a professorship in Victoria 
College, Toronto. Mr. Jackson is an un- 
assuming man, who would be one of the last 
to seek intentionally a sensation or to throw 
himself into notoriety. Intimate companion- 
ship with him en voyage last summer en- 
abled the writer thoroughly to appreciate his 
genuine worth. Dr. Carman ventilates his 
serious grievances over the irregularity of 
Mr. Jackson’s appointment to a Toronto 
pastorate, but this grief of heart would not 
be made manifest as it is if the preacher’s 
views were in accord with those of the gen- 
eral superintendent. It is safe to say that 
we would hear nothing about the irregular- 
ity of the appointment. 
Canada. 


J. P. G. 


Important Union of Churches 


Detroit Bodies Merge for Greater Efficiency— 
The New Dual Pastorate 


A church merger has just been effected in 
Detroit which is believed to constitute a 
significant event in our church history. 
Woodward Avenue Church and North 
Church are to become one, under the name 
North Woodward Avenue Church. North 
Church has a magnificent site and a con- 
venient parish house, whose dedication was 
recently noted in The Congregationalist. It 
is planned to dispose of the down-town 
church property and build upon the North 
Church lot a church calculated to minister 
to the thousand members which the united 
church will soon have. North Church is 
almost in the middle of the fastest growing 
residence section of Detroit, a district whose 
population will double in the next five years. 
Woodward Avenue Church is located in a 
region of lodging houses, into which retail 
trade is pouring, driving the residents fur- 
ther north. It is already much over- 
churched, and even the most ingenious ef- 
forts to meet the situation have not changed 
the realization that the church is nearly 
without a field. North Church is the only 


one to which members of this church could | 


actually go, and it is hoped that the amal- 
gamation will mean a real increase of spirit- 
ual as well as of material forces. 

One of the unique features of the merger 
is the dual pastorate, Rev. W. B. Forbush 
and Rey. C. S. Jones, both remaining as 
equal ministers. The two are warm per- 
sonal friends and have diverse abilities; in 
a territory where adequate pastoral service 
will count more than usual, this relation 
will be one of power and efficiency. The 
formal union will take place at once, the 
congregations will probably unite during the 
spring, and it is hoped that the new church 
building may be completed by midwinter. 

Highland Park Church has recently dedi- 
cated its chapel building. An attractive 
audience room, with a social room below, 
stands upon the rear of a capacious lot. 
Five hundred houses are to go up this year 
within the parish around the new Ford 
Motor Works. Rev. E. W. Caster, pastor, 
completes his medical course within a few 
weeks and will be free to give all his time 
to the work. 

A City Brotherhood was _ organized 
March 4. It is believed that it will be a 
direct factor in developing a consciousness 
among our men of our opportunities for city 
mission work. 

Detroit, Mich. Ww. 

The fact that he is the son of the late 
Prof. Henry Boynton Smith who taught 
Systematic Theology for many years at 
Union Seminary, and who was the in- 
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structor of many Congregationalists as well 
as Presbyterians, causes special interest to 
attach to the acceptance by Dr. Henry 
Goodwin Smith of a call to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian church in Northampton, 
Mass. He was for a number of years pro- 
fessor in Lane Theological Seminary, and 
only two years ago, finding Presbyterian 
bonds somewhat irksome, went over to Uni- 
tarianism, and has of late been pastor in 
Ottawa, Ontario. He is a man of scholarly 
gifts and personal charm, and is especially 
suited to the academic atmosphere of North- 
ampton., 


HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep a can in thekitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle, and screech and 
sin g—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 


gum, corrode 
or injure the 
most delicate 
bearing. Use 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 02. AND 
8 OZ. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


it wherever a 
lubricant 1s 
needed. Saves 
wear and tear. 
Prevents rust. 


STANDARD OIL COAPANY 


: OIL 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 

carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 

March orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars, + 
=e LEWIS MFG. CO., 

15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


4 


ee 
ay 26) PERKINS 0. | 
(aa sdiata aan E INANCIAE BROKERS | 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Rey. William E. Barton 


MAYFLOWER PARTY. v 7 
D.D., will conduct a select party to England, Scotlan 

and the Continent, sailing July 1, from Montreal via 
picturesque St. Lawrence river. Fine new ships; good 


hotels. Round trip 3580. Address Oak Park, Il. 
A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. IN 
IDEAL ¥ hag FE oak : OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours 
WAY” | sox 082K. Pittsburg, Pa, | WORLD 


Appleton, Wis. Physical 
comfort; purposeful itinera- 


EUROPA TOURS, 


ries; inspiring leadership. 
Egypt and much of 


HOLY LAND Europe. Eleventh 


Oriental Tour. April to July, ideal seacen. 
Tine accommodations. Very low rates—$500 
to $650. Rev. Ray ALLEN, Rochester, ReYS 


OPE.—Comprehensive summer tour— $175. 
Bo anced management. Other tours at higher 


cost. Apply at once. 
Tee TouURS, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, Beautifies this publication; also the | 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. | 
After nearly half a million copies have been sold, | 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ANDERSON, FRANK H., Newell, Io., to E. Mo- 
line, Ill.; also to Union Ch., Ridgeview. 
AsxHBY, JOHN H., Clinton, Mich., to Ovid. Ac- 


cepts. 

BatuMann, Gustav B., Ch. of Christ and St. 
John’s Ch. (Ger.), Polar, Wis., to Ch. of 
Christ (Ger.), Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


Briecs, Lesuie B., formerly of Decoto, Cal.. 
to Second Ch., Oakland. Accepts. 


MERIT and INTEGRITY 
have Sustained 


the High Reputation of 
BORDEN'S 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
for 50 years 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 
PRESIDEN T J. B. LEWIS 


R 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


S interdenominational, evangelical | 
2 scope, and is commended | 
s. It has published the gos- 

languages, dialects and | 


many languages, 
titute everywhere. 
ations for the mil- 
Cuba, Porto Rico | 
rature in the ver- 
right arm of for- 


Wittiam PuHitiips Hat, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau)Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SUPPLY, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chuseits and other states. Room 610 Congre 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, | 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
Ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. | 
Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.: Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 


tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman's Home Missionaky ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. | 


THe WomMan’s Seaman’s FRIEND SOCIETY, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, | 
Boston. Miss M. Emerson, Treasurer. : 
395 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. al 
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Bupp, ALFRED W., Yale Sem., to Barrington, 
BR. - 

CoNNOLLY, CHAS. P., Leavenworth, Kan., to be 
associate pastor of Plymouth Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

DECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groveland, Mass., to Presb. 
Ch., Dinuba, Cal. Accepts. 

Drake, Geo. B., lately of Mt. Hope, Kan., to 
Valley Falls. Accepts. 

Dutt, S. H., to evangelistic work in Oklahoma. 
Accepts. 

Grant, Pertey C., Newport, N. H., accepts call 
to Day St. Ch., W. Somerville, Mass., to 
begin May 1. 

Grecsc, Jas. E., Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., declines calf to Trinity Ch., E. 
Orange, N. J. 

HAYNES, WM., Nernon, Mich., to Lodi, O. 
cepts. 

Hazen, CARLETON, Portland, Ct., accepts call 
to Kensington and is at work. 

Lee, DorraLt, to Middleton, Mass. Accepts, 
to begin May 1, at expiration of six months’ 
supply of same church. 

LicHT, EDWARD, asst. p. of Grand Ave. Ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to be general secretary of | 
Beloit College. Accepts. 

MERRILL, GEO. E., Vermilion, 
Accepts. 

Moses, Evtior L., Middleton, Mass., to Olivet 
Ch., Walla Walla, Wn., for one year. Ac- 
cepts. 

Pore, G. STANLEY, Flippin, Ark., to Agra, Ok1., | 
as acting pastor. 

Potrer, ROCKWELL H., First Ch., 
Ct., declines call to Ch. of St. 
(Dutch Ref.), New York. 

ROBINSON, Dayip A., recently of Cold Water 


Ac- 


O., to Burton. 


Hartford, 
Nicholas 


and Hillsdale, Okl., to Meridian and Mt. 
Hope. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Plevna, Kan., to Bloom- 
field, Neb. Accepts. 


Upton, Jona. 8., Atwater, O., to First Presb. 
Ch., Metropolis, Ill. Accepts. } 
VARLEY, ARTHUR, Yarmouth, Mass., to Maple- 
wood Ch., Maiden. Accepts and is at work. 
WaLprop, Isaac M., Fowler, Kan., to Hennes- 
sey, OKl., as acting pastor. 
WARREN, JASPER C., Argentine, 


Kan., to Mt. 


Hope. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
Lewis, Epwin J., i. W. Brattleboro, Vt., | 
March 17. Sermon, Rev. James Chalmers; 


other paris, Rev. Messrs. R. M. Houghton, 
C. H. Merrill, J. H. Morley, A. P. Pratt, | 
Prof. E. L. Curtis. 

PINCH, FRED, 0. Sheridan, Mich., March 16. 
Sermon, Rey. F. G. Ward; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Sherwood, J. C. Gibson, C. B. 
Fellows, Wm. ‘Wiedenhoeft, W. A. Minty, | 
F. P. Sprague. 


Resignations 
ASHBY, JOHN H., Clinton, Mich., after eleven | 
years’ service. 
BauMann, Gustav B., Ch. of Christ and St. | 
John’s Ch. (Ger.), Polar, Wis. 
DECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groveland, Mass., after a 
six-year pastorate. 
EaSTMAn, ANDREW J., Strafford, Vt., to take 
effect May 2. 


GRANT, Peruer C., Newport, N. H., after a | 

five-year pastorate. | 
Haynes, WM., Vernon, Mich. | 
Hazen, CARLETON, Portland, Ct., after five | 


years’ service. 
MERRILL, GeO. E., Vermilion, O., to take effect 
May 1, after five years’ service. 
Moses, ELtior L., Middleton, Mass. 
PEARSE, FRANKLIN F., Soquel, Cal., after five 
years’ service. | 
TayLor, LawRENCE, Pleyna, Kan. 
Upzon, Jona. S., Atwater, O. 
VARLEY, ARTHUR, Yarmouth, Mass. 
WARREN, JASPER C., Argentine, 
five years’ service. 


Kan., after 


No man has money enough to discharge 
his obligation to God.—J. Campbell White. 


| cals should be sent to the C. S. §. 
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Our Benevolent Societies — 
National 


* fees aga BoarD Be Com i FOR 
‘OREIGN ISSIONS. ‘on on ouse, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Tecinizon Jobn G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. . Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities- 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING. 
Aids in bulge churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108- 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucATION Socisry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions. 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and. Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its- 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
& Pub. 
those from Ohio and all states east 
from Interior 


THE 
Society. 


Society : f 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; 


| and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
| Chicago, Ill. 


“THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. -Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from: 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Seeretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth: 


| Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. ‘Alexander: 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


| Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the- 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MaSSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EH, 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Ho 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregation 
House, Boston. 


Headaches. Headaches. 
Biliousness. Biliousness. 
Constipation. Constipation. 


Ayer’s Pills. Ayer’s Pills. 


SAY IT OVER AND OVER 


If your doctor says this is all right, remember it! 


Headaches. Headaches. 
Biliousness. Biliousness. 
Constipation. Constipati 


Ayer’s Pills. 
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A Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage 
Western Snapshots among Sunday School 
Workers 


BY SEC. WILLIAM EWING 


“West in February to meet storms!” said 
a cautious New Englander, “O!”’ But the 
Pilgrim found in Michigan bare ground and 
October climate. Going West, for Michigan 
is East to the larger part of our country, 
the worst storm of the season was met. 
Two nights and a day were spent between 
Chicago and Yankton, S. D. The train was 
only thirteen hours late, but with all the 
eomforts of a- first-class hotel and the con- 
veniences of a Boston office, the missionary 
secretary carried on easily his regular work. 

What did he see? There was Yankton— 
a frontier town when Joseph Ward was pio- 
neering only a few years ago (for the Pil- 
grim can remember it well)—with a beauti- 
ful church edifice, a choir surpassed by few 
in the country, a cultured and beloved min- 
ister, and a college the pride of the town 
and the satisfaction of Congregationalists 
throughout the state; Mitchell, with a beau- 
tiful church just dedicated and cost fully 
provided; Huron, with a remodeled church 
and a beautiful parsonage just completed; 
Redfield, with the best church in the north- 
ern part of the state nearly ready to dedi- 
cate, a college with its new president, Rey. 


M. C. Hirschy, and a splendid body of stu-— 


dents, German and English, with about 
twenty choice young men preparing for the 
ministry. 


MINNEAPOLIS: A CONFERENCE 


Thirteen workers of the Sunday School 
Society gathered from ten states, conferring 
for three days and exchanging suggestions. 
New railroads were presented; great dis- 
tricts,- larger than the old states, offered 
virgin soil for Sunday school occupation. 
The Germans, and especially the Stundists, 
under the charge of the new German super- 
intendent, H. Seil, in many cases set an 
example to Americans in devotion to duty 
and love for Christian things. They ask for 
larger service and generously bear their 
share in meeting the expense. Resulting 
from the conference a Northwestern Asso- 


LESS MEAT 


Advice of Family Physician. 


Formerly people thought meat necessary 
for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was suppos2d 
to require meat two or three times a day. 
Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the family 
physician to order less meat, as in the fol- 
lowing letter from a New York man: 

“T have suffered for years with dyspepsia 
and nervousness. My physician advised me 
to eat less meat and greasy foods generally. 
I tried several things to take the place of 
my usual breakfast of chops, fried potatoes, 
ete., but got no relief until I tried Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am now 
a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited my health 
far more than the $500 worth of medicine 
I had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier than 
they had been for years, and we are a very 
happy family, largely due to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge it. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road -to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” Oe 

Ever read the phere Fae nid red 
one appears from e to time. e 
are fendias, true, and full of hanion 
interest. 


ciation was formed among the workers, with 


Rey. R. P. Herrick, D.D., as president.. 


The workers undertook to raise $1,200 as 

their share in an effort to bring the Sunday 

School Society through without indebted- 

ness. 
NEW EMPIRE STATES 


Nine workers of the Sunday School Soci- 
ety gathered at Kansas City for the South- 
western conference. The prairies of the 
Northwest and the mountains of the Rockies 
seemed to grow less when Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico were presented as the 
Sunday school pilgrims of the Southwest are 
wont to do. These coming empires in their 
plastic state earnestly ask that they shall 
be helped as other new states have been in 
the forming. 

The Southwest men are real prophets and 
statesmen, with a vision and a policy. They 
are full of courage, zeal and good works. 
Forming an association for the Southwest 
they, too, endeavored to raise a fair portion 
toward bringing the Society through free 
from debt. Hearty indorsement was given 
to the action of the Society in appointing 
Rey. J. P. O’Brien for advancing the edu- 
cational work of the Sunday School Society 
in the Southwest and South. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


A journey of 5,000 miles in three weeks, 
with each mile revealing a rapidly develop- 
ing country; new and plastic in comparison 
with the Hast, with opportunities unsur- 
passed for Christian service; a renewal of 
conviction that the Sunday School Society 
is a help to all our societies and churches, 
and that it can be made even more efficient ; 


not slackening its missionary zeal, but em- | 


phasizing more and better educational meth- 
ods. Meeting with superintendents like 
Stickney, Seil, Herrick, Daley, Tuttle, Rob- 
inson and Gray in the North; Stewart, Ing- 
ham, Bush, Murphy and Gonzales in the 
South, with their splendid associates, re- 
lieves one of the feeling of anxiety in re- 
gard to the Congregational future. There is 
no decline where these men are at work. 
Boston, Mass. 


The ‘Together ” Campaign 


In Pennsylvania 


The joint meeting in Scranton, Pa., was 
in every way an awakener to the churches 
in this section. Our churches, owing to their 
Welsh origin, have not been as closely in 
touch with the missionary work as many 
others, but are coming into full sympathy 
with the work of all the societies. A few 
yet see no need for certain societies and 
their work, as was brought out during the 
conference, but all seemed to feel that infor- 
mation such as was so well given during 
these meetings would soon bring all churches 
into accord. The lack of system in the 
churches was so plain as to be apparent to 
all, and will lead to the early adoption of 
the Apportionment Plan in many of them. 
A delightful and well-attended conference 
was held in First Church in the morning, 
Rey. David Jones presiding. He gave the 
different secretaries an opportunity to present 
the situation as it exists. Some discouraging 
and, to many, unexpected news was received 
by delegates and pastors, with a firm resolve 
to rise up and help to meet the situation. 

The afternoon and evening meetings were 
held in Plymouth Church, Dr. T. C. Ed- 
wards presiding. The speakers at these 
meetings, Rev. A. BH. Ricker, Mrs. I. V. 


Woodbury, Dr. J. P. Jones, Dr. C. J. Ryder, | 
| 


Rey. I. A. Hatch, Rev. BE. F. Bell and Dr. 


Continued on page 426 


Ms OF DISEASE should be promptly expelled from 
the blood. This is a time when the system is especially 
susceptible to them. Get rid of all impurities in the 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thus fortify 


' your whole body and prevent illness. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


# vur business Conducted 
Under New York 
Banking Department 
Supervision 


No city grows and spreads out like New 
York. Nowhere else does real estate 
always increase in value. Nowhere else 


are so Many young, ambitious salaried 
men borrowing money at liberal interest 


to build homes and avoid excessive rents. 
Capital in most localities cannot be loaned 
so safely and profitably. It cannot earn 
enough to pay you the dividends that our 
patrons have received through us for many § 
years. 


0% A YEAR 


reckoned for every day we have the funds. 
Your money may be withdrawn at any 
time on short notice without loss of a § 
single day’s earnings: 
principal secured by as- @ 
sets of $1,900,000. Estab- i 
lished 16 years. 

Write for full particulars. 


@} INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway 
& 42d St., New York 


< 
Y 


LE 5ur® 


MENEELY& CO. Weary. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


a BELLS “3 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal McSwane Bert Founory €o., Bactimore, Mo., U.S.A. 


sise. Alloy Church and School Bells. jag7Send ta: 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbere,G. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NN. Ano 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

tee 
‘ABLE, LOW: 2 
CHURCH so0B FREE: CATALOGS 


Ess. TEL! : 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


111th Semi-Annnal Statement, January, 1909. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s...........- 


4,126,833.33 
5,112,600.00 

420,000.00 
7,602.120.00 
1,378,0( 0.00 


Railroad Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 
Railroad Stocks........ 
Miscellaneous Stocks.... 


Bank cpa ae Co. eye FE se 338,000.00 
Bonds an ortgages, being 1st lien on 3 
Real 2 RO Pope we: 97,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 0 
: Ameuts Be Se Se et ee ee sees 1,120,249.92 
; $24,856,499.05 


LIABILITIES. 


.. $3,000,000.00+ 
91515,887.00 
1,018,626.87 


~ 539,163.67 
100,000.00 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses.... 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
claims .... 
‘Reserve’ for Taxes! on, vce sasn esac sce ese 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus...... 800,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- i 
bilities including capital............ mee 9,882,821.51 
$24,856,499.05 
Surplus as regards pelicyholders 
ha ~ : $13.682,821.51+ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


and other 
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The ‘Together Campaign” 


Continued from page 425 


M. L. Burton touched the matter in just the 
right places, and left lasting impressions. 
About nineteen churches were represented 
in the conference. W. M. B. 


On the Pacific Slope 


The “Together Campaign” has come and 
gone; but its effects will go on forever. The 
churches have been stimulated to a higher 
sense of their obligations to Congregational 
enterprise. The Apportionment Plan has 
been heartily indorsed and accepted. And 
Oregon is falling into line with the splendid 
movement. The general feeling is that mis- 
sionary operations and missionary giving 
should be altogether on the “strictly busi- 
ness’ idea. Meetings have been held in 
Forest Grove, The Dalles, Hood River, 
Salem and Portland. The Congregational 
churches of the state have a new view of 
the work of the denomination. In the Port- 
land district ninety-five per cent. of the 
churches were represented; and they adopted 
with a practical unanimity their share of 
the $273,000 debt of the three societies. 

EO. 0; 


On Feb. 26 the representatives of the 
Joint Missionary Campaign held an all-day 
session in Westminster Church, Spokane, 
Wn. In the morning conference delegates 
from twenty-two churches participated. The 
Apportionment Plan was discussed and its 
main features indorsed. In the afternoon 
and evening public meetings were addressed 
by Rev. G. W. Hinman of Foochow, China; 
Rey. A. J. Folsom, home missionary super- 
intendent for Oregon; Rev. H. M. Tenney, 
Pacific Coast secretary of the A. B. C. 
F. M.; Rev. H. L. Hoyt, A. M. A. field 
worker; and Dr. J. W. Cooper, correspond- 
ing secretary of the A. M. A. Drs. Scudder, 
Greene and Smith were present and took 
part in the discussion. Hon. W. H. Lewis 
of Seattle told of the practical workings of 
the Apportionment Plan in Pilgrim Church, 
of which he is a member. It was unan- 
imously voted by the representatives of the 
churches present to undertake the raising of 
$1,155 by the’ Spokane group of churches 
toward the $500,000 asked for by the Joint 
Missionary Committee. Rey. P. FP. Schrock 


THE ESQUIMO 


eats blubber. The lumbermen eat 
pork. The Norwegian fishermen 
live on cod liver oil. These 
people are constantly exposed 
to cold and physical strain. 
Experience has taught them that 
fatty foods give warmth and 
nourishment. 

For those who have cold and thin 
bodies, or are threatened with 
consumption or any wasting 
disease, there is no fat in so 
digestible and palatable a form as 


Scott's Emulsion 


Physicians prescribe it. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World’ ies 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York 


= ee 


ARPETS 
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of Deer Park, Rey. Jonathan Edwards of 
Sprague and Rev. W. M. Proctor of Ritz- 
ville were chosen as a committee to under- 
take the raising of this amount. w. M. P. 


To Seattle came the “Together” band from 
the Hast, the West and the South, March 5. 
At the evening supper was the business end 
of the campaign. Over $1,200 were pledged 
on the spot, and a committee appointed to 
do the rest. Among the most noteworthy 
speakers, because of the peculiar quality of 
their messages, were Rey. J. G. Burgess, 
who has been among the Crow Indians for 
sixteen years, and Rev.. George Hinman, 
missionary in China. On Monday Dr. B. L. 
Smith rallied the Brotherhood to the extent 
of over a hundred men to meet Dr. Patton, 
Dr. J. W. Cooper and Dr. H. Melville 
Tenney for a luncheon. Ss. 's. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCI 19 


Mrs. Frank H. Wiggin presided and re- 
viewed the early history of the Woman’s 
Board. She also gave a running account of 
visits to mission stations in Turkey. Mar- 
Sovan was the objective point, with the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion. The Constantinople visit was full of 
variety and interest—Pera with its Sunday 
services, Gedik Pasha now reporting seventy 
Moslem pupils—kindergartens and colleges, 
with the grades of educational work between 
the two. Adabazar was in gala-day attire 
for the graduating exercises of the girls’ 
school. 

Mrs. L. S. Crawford of Trebizond spoke 
with great appreciation of the American 
consul and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Jewett, 
who in the absence of the workers are keep- 
ing things running, looking after the girls’ 
school, paying the teachers and attending to 
various matters generally limited to the care 
of missions. Mrs. Crawford also spoke of 
Miss Halsey, for years an efficient trainer of 
mission kindergartners. Trebizond. needs a 
new kindergartner, another missionary fam- 
ily and a boys’ high school. With new 
educational opportunities on the Black Sea 
they ‘would draw students from Southern 
Russia. A trained nurse would also be val- 
uable. Encouraging reports were given from 
Diarbekir and Malatia. 

A letter from Miss Adams of Okayama, 
at present in New York, reports the recog- 
nition of the work at Hanabatake by the 
Home Department of the Central Govern- 
ment in Tokio with a gift of $150 as the 
beginning of an endowment fund for med- 
ical work. While the money is acceptable, 
the recognition is worth still more, as it 
shows confidence in the missionaries and 
their Japanese helpers. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


MD... Worcester. aa eee $5.00 
Mr. Edward Gay, Malden............ 2.50 
Miss F. D, Fish, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1.00 


Canon Hensley Henson is to preach at 
Harvard, May 2. He is coming to this coun- 
try to give the Lyman Beecher lectures at 
Yale. As canon of Westminster Abbey, 
London, his outspoken liberality in his atti- 
tude toward other denominations than the 
Anglican Church has made him widely 
known on this side of the Atlantic. He is 


sure of large and appreciative audiences on 
his visit to us. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Is This | Fair? 


Certain Proof Will Be Made That 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
Cure Stomach Trouble. 


THIS EXPERIMENT FREE. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary chem- 
icals not only to digest food, but to enrich 
the fluids of the body so that it may no 
longer suffer from dyspepsia or other stom- 
ach trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these tab- 
lets free, so that their power to cure may 
be proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
using these tablets for the aid and cure of 
every known stomach disease. Know what 
you put into your stomach, and use discre- 
tion in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, the pure concentrated 
tincture of Hydrastis, Golden Seal, which 
tone up and strengthen the mucous lining 
of the stomach, and increase the flow of gas- 
tric and other digestive juices; Lactose (ex- 
tracted from milk) ; Nux, to strengthen the 
nerves controlling the action of the stomach 
and to cure nervous dyspepsia; pure Ascetic 
Pepsin of the highest digestive power and 
approved by the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently stated that this 
Pepsin was the only aceptic pepsin he had 
found that was absolutely pure—free from 
all animal impurities; Bismuth, to absorb 
gases and prevent fermentation. They are 
deliciously flavored with concentrated Ja- 
maica Ginger—in itself a well-known stom- 
ach tonic. 

Liquid medicines lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evaporation, 
fermentation and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized as 
the only true and logical manner of preserv- 
ing the ingredients given above in their 
fullest strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a drug- 
gist and ask his opinion of the formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the in- 
gredients necessary to stop its trouble. It 
costs nothing to try. You know what you 
are taking, and the fame of these tablets 
prove their value. All druggists sell them. 
Price 50 cents. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you a trial package 
by mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


_ 2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 
tion and Cemetery arrangements. 

The 1S of each casket is plainly marked. 

Established prices for all work. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H, WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S, WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 


“Ot 
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FFALO 


LiTHiA SPRINGS WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. 
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Unusual Lenten Feature 


Seattle Ministers Arrange Meetings at Y. M. 
C. A.—Oberlin Alumni Organize 


It was a notable gathering at Pilgrim 
Church on Feb. 19 when its men’s club was 
the host to representatives of other Congre- 
gational] clubs in the city. Over 250 of the 
strong men of the denomination sat down to 
supper. 

The occasion was the address of Acting 
Governor Hay who, with several senators 
and representatives, came up from the cap- 
ital to confer on certain moral legislation. 
A fierce struggle is on over local option. 
The governor’s speech was remarkable for 
its high moral tone and for boldly proclaim- 


Ex-President American 
"9 Medical Association, and 


Gat 


ing his position to the public, while legisla- 
tion was in process. The meeting awakened 
state-wide notice, and the papers for several 
days were aglow with interviews. 

A recent annual meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A.—of which Congregational men are 
generous supporters—revealed some interest- 
ing facts. The membership represents 
forty-five states and four territories and 
thirty-four foreign lands. The average age 
of the members is nineteen years. Over 600 
are in the Boys’ Department. Ten years ago 
there were four paid workers; today, 52, 
with a daily expense of $250. The Associa- 
tion has next to the largest dormitory in the 
country, and smoking about the building is 
prohibited. As an illustration of the Seattle 
spirit, while the Association was organized 
thirty years ago, when Seattle was but a 
village, the constitution and by-laws of the 
New York City Association were adopted. 
Seattle evidently was born “metropolitan.” 

Oberlin alumni celebrated Washington’s 
Birthday by organizing a Puget Sound Ober- 
lin Association, with sixty-five seated about 
the banquet table of the Butler Annex. 
Addresses were made by Hon. IF. A. Hazel- 
tine, Dr. F. J. Van Horn, Dr. F. A. Church- 
ill, Mrs. E. B. Burwell, Rey. Clarence Gale, 
while Dr. Sydney Strong acted as toast- 
master. These QOberlinites cracked their 
alma mater’s ten-o’clock rule by several 
hours, and parted after singing Fair Oberlin, 
composed by Anna L. Strong. 

The committee on evangelism of the Min- 
isters’ Federation has arranged for an in- 
teresting series of meetings during Lent. 
Down town are Friday noon meetings at the 
Y. M. C. A. for four weeks, led by prom- 
inent laymen. ‘The Congregationalists will 
be A. S. Allen, general secretary of ‘the 
Y. M. C. A. and Judge W. D. Wood. The 
Pilgrim Quartet, composed of Baptist min- 
isters, will furnish music. These meetings 
will be followed by a Pre-Haster Week of 
Services, each noonday, and led by Rev. 
G. R. Cairns, a Baptist minister. The com- 
mittee has prepared a sixty-four-page book- 
let, “The Master Man,” which is an abridged 
life of Jesus in Scripture language and 
which, it is hoped, many thousands will 
read during Lent. 

Seattle, Wn. | Suess 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINisters’ Merrrinc, Pilgrim Hall, 
March 29, 10.30 a.m. Subject, The Question 
of Marriage; the Minister’s Responsibility. 
Open discussion. Dr. G. A. Gordon will 
speak at the close. 


Y. W. C. A. Second BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
_St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 


sae 


OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE, El Reno, Okl., April 
27-29. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 

- Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


There is no political alehemy by which 
you can make golden conduct out of leaden 
instinct.—Herbert Spencer. 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 
ative. 


phosphates it is invaluable.” 


water trade. 


of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ““ 
NERVE TONIC when I have prescribed it as such. 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
Hotel and Springs open June 15. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


“Tt has never failed me as a powerful 
I sometimes think it must contain 
It acts as that compound does—as a tonic and alter- 
I know from its constant use, personally and in practice, that theresultsobtained 
are far beyond those which the ana_ysis given would-warrant.” 


Charles G. Hill, M. 


D Professor °f Nervous and Mental Dis- 
on "9 eases, Baltimore Medical College, etc.: 
In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 


This Valuable Book 


Sent with our Compliments 


1000 Requests in One Day 


Not a Burroughs 
Catalog 


of 


the coupon. 


will. 


convince you of its efficiency. 


from before the time when con- 
tracts were recorded by notches on 
a stick. Interesting as a novel—instructive 
asa text-book. It gives in concrete form nearly a 
hundred suggestions for short cuts in accounting, and new 


URRO@UGHS 


(Wine out of every ten adding ana listing machines sold are Burroughs). 
Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved 
methods discussed in the book and in use to-day. 


No matter what the size of your business, whether you 
employ a staff of clerks or do your own accounting there is a 
Burroughs to meet your requirements. There are 58 styles of 


Burroughs, and if one of these doesn’t 

fit your business we'll make one that 
A Burroughs will take care of 
all the brain-numbing details quickly 
and accurately, and leave time 
for you and your clerks to get 


el other things done, 
nN 


gives the history 
accounting, staring 


A FREE TRIAL 


of a Burroughs in your own business will 


When you wnte 


for our complimentary book, “A Better Day's Work,” 


ask also for information about the Burroughs, and be sure to state 


the nature of your business. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
96 Burroughs Blk., Detroit, Mich. 


65 High Holborn, London, W. C., England. 


is 


Topics Discussed 
How the Stone Age Man “‘ Kept Books” 


Beginnings of Mathematics and Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping 

The Abacus and other Calculating Devices 

Business Practice in Ancient Babylon 

Origin of the ‘* Carbon Copy" 

Charles Babbage’s ‘‘ Difference Engine” 

Birth of the Modern Adding Machine 


Short Cut Suggestions: 
Daily Cash Balances 
Stock Records and Inventories 
Comparative Statements of Operating Ex- 
penses 


Methods of Analyzing Outstanding Ac- 
counts 

How a Trial Balance Can be Handled 
with Accuracy and Quickness 

Recapitulation of Sales in a Retail and 
Wholesale Store 

How to Handle Monthly Statements 

Proving Your Daily Postings—A Preven- 
tion of Trial Balance Troubles 

A Shorter and Better Way to Handle 
Cash Received 

Checking Invoices by Machinery 

Handling a Payroll by Quick Accuracy 

Getting Cost of Day Labor 

Labor Costs by Jobs—A Shorter Way 

Material Cost by Jobs 

Finding Cost of Pieces 

Cotton Invoices Made in one-third the 
time 

Saving Time in Adding and Listing 
Tons and Cwt. 

Handling Additions of Feet, Inches 
and Fraction of Inches 

A Scheme for Reconciling Bank 
Balarices 

Adding and Listing Hours 
and Minutes in Less 
Time 

Checking by Grand 
Totals 

Checking Sta- 
tistics 


Ete., Ete. 


Please 
send me one 


free copy — A 
Better Day’s Work” 


Cong., Mar. 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF 


EASTER 


»); 


PARTICULARLY 
ADAPTED FOR 


GIFTS 


SS 
ROVE 


Pees books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations of distinct and 
effective design. The end papers are original in character and most artistic. The covers are in 


heavy Ganges, Esparto and other art papers double folded. 


Each inclosed in an envelope uniform in 


stock, design and ‘color with the covers. Ready for mailing. Size 7% x 4%. Price 35 cents net. 


THE GOSPEL of GOOD HEALTH 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


HE cry of ‘‘Good 
Health for a dollar a 
bottle ”’ is rapidly becom- 
ing a spent force. The 
cry of good health at the 
price of the cultivation 
and training of all one’s 
powers, physical, mental, 
spiritual, by bringing 
them into joyous har- 
mony with the revealed 
will of God is now to the 
fore. And Dr. Brown’s 
inspiring message is a 
fresh and genuine contri- 
bution to this subject. 
He is logical, sane, per- 
suasive, deeply religious. His words have a ringing quality 
and after you have read them you want to pass them on to 
your friends. 


THE FACE ANGELIC 


By HIRAM COLLINS HAYDN 


[X this choice little book 
Mr. Haydn pays grace- 
ful tribute to the rare souls 
possessing this beauty of 
expression, from Moses 
and. Stephen of Bible 
times to Abraham Lin- 
colnand Margaret Ogilvy, 
and goes on to show how 
the ordinary human being 
may realize the face 
angelic, “‘ suggestive only 
of beautiful thoughts, 
transparent goodness, and 
heavenly tempers and aspirations,’’? His book takes one 
to spiritual heights and leaves the reader with a joyous 
vision of human possibilities. ; 
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The SONG of OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AFTER nearly one- 

half a million copies 
have been sold the de- 
mand is greater now 
than ever. A new edi- 
tion, produced ina 
unique manner, with pe- 
culiar artistic taste, that 
not only makes the pub- 
lication pleasing as an 
example of bookmaking, 
but satisfies the artistic 
sense by its originality 
and harmony of scheme. 
This edition of ‘‘ The 
Song of Our Syrian 
Guest”? is printed in 
two colors with a dec- 
.orated title-page and the 
Twenty-third Psalm, 
and has end papers of an attractive character that give 
especial interest to the publication. 


THE KEEN JOY OF LIVING 


By JOHN EDGAR PARK 


T is not often 
that one en- 
counters the sheer 
zest for living that 
bubbles up in 
these pages as from 
a perennial spring. 
The author is 
buoyantly glad to 
be alive; andtohim 
life is a fine art, to 
be produced from 
the raw materials 
at hand; it is a 
game to be entered 
with heart and 
soul; a jest, some- 
times, to the man who adds to faith, hope, and love a sense 
of humor; and, finally, a wondrous fairy tale. 


A MAN’S FAITH 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 
1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 


2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


N this wholesome little book, “A Man’s Faith,”? Dr. Gren- 
fell has treated his subject with a simplicity, directness, 
naturalness, and earnestness which ought to be of real help 


to every man or woman in search of a larger faith, and of : 


genuine assistance to churches and pastors in their evangel- 
istic undertakings. It is full of delightful personal remi- 
niscences, and is exceedingly characteristic of this man, 
whose own faith has been translated into a record of splen- 
did achievement and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest his heroic 
work among the Labrador fishermen. 


THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING 
By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


nesses : THE way of life so,fre- 

quently descends into 
the ‘Valley of Trou- 
bling” and so often long 
continues there that a 
book which brings peace 
is invaluable to life’s trav- 
elers. This little book is 
of that sort. It displays 
that insight and thought- 
fulness which are essen- 
tial to any satisfactory 
effort to meet the deepest 
needs. It is expressed in 
the language of peace and beauty and will cheer the heavy- 
hearted. 


THE LOVE WATCH 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


BEAUTIFUL 

little story by 
the author of the 
world famous “Song 
of Our Syrian 
Guest.’’ The simple 
reverence of his 
style and the ex- 
quisite word paint- 
ing of the author 
take the reader into 
the sacred intimacy 
of the Bethany home 
of Lazarus and his 
sisters. With great 
delicacy of touch the 
author has made his 
narrative one of the 
devotional literature. 


most charming additions to recent 


THE STORY OF THE CHILD 
THAT JESUS TOOK 


By NEWMAN SMYTH 


A MOST delightful sketch 
of a life that might have 
been lived by the lake in 
Galilee when Jesus was 
here among men. The first 
Christian child, Dr. Smyth 
says, was the child whom 
Jesus took and sat in the 
midst of the disciples when 
he wished to teach them to 
become as little children. 
The story is told with a 
charmingly sympathetic in- 
: sight into the ways and 
meanings of our human 
nature, set against the well-studied background of the old 
life of Palestine. 
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THE LAND OF PURE DELIGHT 


By REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


S TARTING 

with Isaac 
Watts’s grand old 
hymn, ‘“‘ There isa 
land of pure de- 
light,’’ Dr. Gordon 
develops one of 
his most sincere 
and impressive 
talks on an inex- 
haustibletheme. 
Like all the writ- 
ings of this distin- 
guished preacher, 
| this sounds a trum- 
pet note to su- 
hee faith and 

delity. It does 
not convince by 
argument, but by 
its appeal to the depths of our human need and the heights 
of our heavenly aspirations. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


P ROFESSOR 
BUCKHAM 
adds to a devout spirit 
of worship high liter- 
ary ideals and un- 
erring good taste 
—a_ combination 
which produces a 
rather unusual lit- 
tle devotional 
book, and one so 
simple and inex- 
pensive that it will 
make a very wide 
appeal. It will 
bring strength and 
blessing from the 


everlasting hills, whence cometh help. 


The PRACTICE of IMMORTALITY 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


ITHER for 
ourselves or 
for our loved ones, 
we all sometimes 
look for a sign into 
the land beyond 
the grave. For 
such a time of 
questioning, or as 
a gift for one in 
sorrow, no more 
helpful message 
can be found than 
this thoughtful and 
tender study, by 
Dr. Gladden, writ- 
ten just after the death of two of his dear friends. 


THE BLUES CURE ~— 


An Anti-Worry Recipe 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


ee“ T2 ERE wasa 
Water Cure, 
a Rest Cure and a 
Mind Cure in the 
same town; but all 
three together did 
not do half the busi- 
ness of the Blues 
Cure.’’ Thus does 
Mrs. Delia Lyman 
Porter begin her 
clever little story, 
with a moral which 
the app aX = 
eagerly search for. 
We wil leave him 
to find out for him- 
self what the Great 
Golden Remedy is. 
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His Tokens 


I build my hope on what I see, 
When blossoms clothe the naked tree: 


Life’s winter ends and spring shall be. 


I give my love for what I hear, 
After the storm the bird sings clear : 


Delight and joy where all was drear. 


What matters if I do not know, 
Interpreting their meaning so, 


I keep the torch of Trust aglow. 


Lord, do Thou guide my steps aright, 
And when shall end Life’s little night 
Give me Thy welcome, peace and light! 


Written for The Congregationatist by 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Che Practice of r 
Immortality 


WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN 


po” of the depths of his own rich spiritual 
~ experience Dr, Gladden is continually bring- 
ing forth truths new and old for the comfort and 
inspiration of his hearers. Either for ourselves, 
or for our loved ones, we all sometimes look for a 


sign into the land beyond the grave. For such a 


‘brings peace is invaluable 


The Walley of Troubling 


BY 


GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


HE way of life so fre- 
quently descends into 

the “Valley of Troubling ” 
and so often long continues 
there that a book- which 


Hi 
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en 


to lfe’s travelers. This 
little book is of that sort. It displays that insight 
and thoughtfulness which are essential to any sat- 


isfactory effort to meet the deepest needs. It is 
expressed in the language of peace and beauty 
and will cheer the heavy-hearted. 


time of questioning, or as a gift for one in sorrow, 
no more helpful message can be found than this 


thoughtful and tender study, by Dr. Gladden, “I am weary of my crying; my throat is dried ; mine 
eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 

‘*God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

«« There shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former things 


are passed away.” 


written just after the death of two of his dear 


friends. 


Designed to meet the purpose of the text, this little 
book is chaste and simple in form. The cover is 


Straw Art Fabric and the decorations are in burnt Tastefully printed in two colors on Esparto 


paper, with decorations in burnt orange, the cover 
of double folded Itaha Etrusct. Enclosed in an 
; ee CS ae: bes envelope uniform in color and design. Ready for 
design. Ready for mailing. Size 7} X42 inches. | mailing. Size 72 x 42 inches. 


Price 35 cents net 
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orange. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Bible Dictionary 


PREPARED UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 


Melancthon W. Jacobus Edward E. Nourse Andrew C. Zenos 


Chairman, Dean of Hartford Theol. Professor of Biblical Theol- Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Sem. and Professor of New Testa- ogy in Hartford Theological Histery in McCormick 
ment Literature and Criticism. Seminary. Theol. Sem , Chicago. 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


In Association with Many American, British, and German Scholars of First Rank 


_New from cover to cover. Progres- The only Bible dictionary having its | Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 

sively conservative. All articles signed. initiative with, and editorial direction | $1.00 per day and up, which includes free 

Abundant bibliographies and cross- by, American scholars. use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
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5S aiee Bishop John H. Vincent. Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
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Same Class with it, and 1 believe that it will take its place beside the Standard Dictionary itself, doing for 
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FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D., LL. D.; President United Society Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
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WESICHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- | 


At PARATORY SCHOOL, White 


=; Y.; 
eombined with Sammer Camp in Rye Beach, N- H., boys 
$150.00 per | 


are now enrolled for Sammer Session. 
Summer Season. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School ‘Sis 


olleze aratory. Seventeen miles from eng Miss 
CONANT. BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CoNSEZCTICUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for ns min- 


HARTFORD 32st 
THEOLOGICAL 
sete aa ct. SEMINARY 


3 to colle: ze pave oy 
ates of ali denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CosszetictT, New Havey. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
im three courses of study. adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading te the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity Sehool an, may — become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D 


Fall term opens September 30. 1 909. 


For bulletm or other information, address Prof. E. L- 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens tts fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
eolleze graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 


and miesie. Field work im a great city forms part of the | 


course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. Ezvy.0zor« S. Davis, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M@ Seott. $1 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il- 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
eee oe Sept. 29.1909. For College or non Col- 
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or degree: “modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
¥oeation week; with s lecturers. Expenses axed 
caer Catalogue address Prof. WakREY J. MoULrTo 
‘or. See’y- 
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Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetis 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Diyimity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology. but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Aris and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 
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| Howard N. Brown: 4.30 p.m., Rev. James H. 
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Ropes. 

Ferienp Socrsetry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor's Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHartrs A. Sropparp, D.D., President. 
Rey. G. McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. 


cases with a full week of meetings just before Easter. 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. 


inations are holding special services through the weeks of Lent, in not a few 


the Lenten season may not be deeply penitential, it is distinctly heart-searching 
with the emphasis on human sin-and the sacrifice of Christ for redemption from it. 


CONGREGATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 


It cannot but be timely that Congregationalists give themselves 
to reflection upon their shortcomings as a denomination. With all 
its excellencies our communion of churches has certain besetting 
sins, some of which are brought home to us with conviction by the 
present denominational missionary situation. 


AS A DENOMINATION WE HAVE SINNED AND 
COME SHORT 


ist. By crippling our missionaries both home and foreign in 
good work which they have got well started for us, and calling 
them to a halt on the very threshold of most inviting doors 
opening immediately before them. 


2d. By forcing our missionary societies into the dilemma either 
of getting into debt or of breaking faith with the mission workers 
upon contracts which must be made in advance. 


3d. By allowing our zeal for local church independence to 
blunt our sense of corporate wholeness and to make us slack in our 
obligation and responsibility to the world-wide Kingdom of Christ. 


CONGREGATIONAL REDEMPTION 


In order to redeem the denomination from these shortcomings 
certain “works meet for repentance” are imperative. The Joint 
Missionary Campaign is a voice proclaiming what they are. 

Ist. It is imperative for our Congregational redemption that 
all debts of the Missionary Societies resulting from past remissness 
shall be cleared away. These amount in the aggregate to $273,095, 
not a large sum for such a body of churches as ours. 

2d. It is imperative for redeeming the denomination from 
backsliding again into debt that the Missionary Societies be 
enabled to do their work together under a definite and well 
adjusted system, with the churches likewise working systemati- 


cally and proportionately together in raising an adequate mis- 
silonary budget: 


THIS IS THE APPORTIONMENT PLAN 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


Previously acknowledged, week ending March 20 $59,441.50 
Received for week ending March 27 $ 4,771.15 
Total to March 27 $64,212.65 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 

General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, D, D, Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. 

Secretary, W. E. Srrone. Treasurer, Dr, LUCIEN C, WARNER. 

For Publicity, J. F. Broptr, D. D, Secretary, W. E. LouecEr, Esq. 


NEXT WEEK SEE SECOND COVER PAGE 


DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


A CONGREGATIONAL LENTEN MEDITATION 


Many of our Congregational Churches in common with those of other denom- 


While this observance of 
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Event and Comment 


Our Easter Number 
(Next Week) 

SOME OF ITS FEATURES 
Great Affirmations of Immortality. Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
The Completeness of the Victory of Christ. A sermon by Rev. 

Marion Le Roy Burton, Ph.D. 

The Wooing of Her Lady. Maude Morrison Huey. 
Easter by the Arno. Elizabeth K. Hall. 
A Child’s Impressions of Death. Efeanor A, Hunter. 
A Progressive St. Paul Church. Rev. Joseph Hayes Chandler. 
Easter Poems. Ella Gilbert Ives and Rev. Lucius H. Thayer. 


A Cheering Outlook 

Not all the divine blessings are reserved for the churches 
that take part in great simultaneous campaigns. From 
different directions tidings reach us of spiritual refreshmen* 
through the influence of the regular agencies employed by 
church and Sunday school. A layman called at this office, 
last week, thrilling with joy over the situation in his church. 
“We haven’t had anything like it for years,” he said. “Our 
pastor, who has been with us a number of years, is ‘making 
good’ in a way that we had not thought possible. Last night 
a prominent business man stood up and said he had just 
found Jesus Christ. He has been one of those moral men, 
usually so hard to reach. Others, too, from lower grades of 
society, and men who have been wrestling with evil habits 
are making their confessions, and will in due time come into 
the church.”” Similar glad tidings could be obtained, we 
believe, from scores of churches throughout the land. There 
is a change in the moral and spiritual climate in this coun- 
try. It will manifest itself in a variety of ways, but the 
power of God to save the individual and society will, we 
believe, be more and more evident in the next decade than 
it has been during the last. 


The Comfortable Church 

Comfortable is hardly the appropriate word for the church 
in the time which commemorates the passion of its Lord. 
It is too evident a contradiction of his words, “It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his teacher and the servant 
as his Lord.” Christ was not comfortable, and the church 
which is at ease and untroubled in a sinful and suffering 
world gives an unChristlike witness. Not that this com- 
fortable seclusion from the troubles of the world goes un-’ 
noticed in the divine ordering of events. It is commonly 


disturbed in either one of two ways—by internal quarrels — 


or by external work. One is God’s punishment, the other 
is God’s healing. How often have we seen a church in 
possession of some favored situation, fallen asleep in un- 
troubled content, disturbed by the breaking out of envies 
and jealousies, the rise of some man or family to dictate 
what the life of the church shall be. The other is the nobler 
and more effective way of release. A church on fire with 
enthusiasm, carrying heavy burdens of home work and 
worldwide extension of the Kingdom of God with courageous 
enthusiasm, is not likely to be comfortable, but will be too 
rich in elements of joy and interest to care. Mere un- 
troubled ease is for those who have renounced responsibility. 
The joy of the Lord is for those who are his fellow-laborers 
in the redemption of the world. 


Hogs or Boys 

A Nebraska woman writes that her husband is raising 
hogs, while she is trying to raise a boy. Her husband, she 
writes, has no trouble in getting aid from the Government 
to improve the breed of hogs, but she has to struggle unaided 
to lead the boy to make the most of himself. There is truth 
in the common saying that it is easier to get public appro- 
priations to improve the qualities of animals owned by fami- 
lies than to develop the characters of the children of those 
families. The fault, however, is not with the Government, 
but with the families. They make the Government and de- 
cide on its policies. If they care more for hogs than for 
boys, then the father will spend more time around the pen 
than in the living-room, the pig trough will be better sup- . 
plied than the family book table, the talk of the neighbor- 
hood will incline more toward hogs than children, the 
farmers who go to church on Sunday will be more interested 
in the conversation under the horseshed than in the worship 
inside the church, they will tend more and more to stay 
with their hogs on Sunday and neglect the church, and legis- 
lation will reflect their minds. Nebraska has done pretty 
well in providing for the training of its boys and girls. 
From what we know of that state we are inclined to think 
its people are not so much interested in raising hogs as an 
end in itself as in making them a means of getting suitable 
food to nurture the bodies and minds of their children. This 
sort of criticism of Government for neglect of the mental 
and moral culture of its embryo citizens is common in all 
our states. But the degree of devotion to the higher welfare 
of the children in any community is measured pretty exactly 
by the ideals of their parents. And the mothers have no less 
influence than the fathers in deciding whether the hogs or 
the children shall have the first place. 


The Words of Spirit and Life 

One who has recently completed a remarkably successful 
ministry of fifty years said to a friend, the other day, that 
one of the most determining events of his life came to him 
unsought at the beginning of his first pastorate. At twenty- 
four years of age, just graduated from the Seminary, he 
found himself the pastor of a city church with one written 
sermon and no definite plans for more. Sitting alone one 
evening in his room, rather appalled at the task he had 
assumed, the thought rose in his mind that he might take 
up the study of the teachings of Jesus, and confine himself 
to these till he should finish the exposition of them. His 
resolution was formed that night. He at once began to 
gather a library on the subject he had chosen. The books 
available were comparatively few. Dean Alford’s commen- 
tary on the Greek text of the four Gospels, Neander’s “Life 
of Christ,” Stier’s “Words of the Lord Jesus,” and a few 
less known volumes made a beginning. No questions were 
then raised as to the genuineness of the sayings attributed 
to Jesus: the task was simply one of interpretation and 
application. For several years the minister kept unswerv- 
ingly to his task. He never lacked a theme that interested 
him, nor an interested audience. His own spiritual life 
deepened and expanded, and his sympathies with his people 
constantly grew stronger. Now, approaching fourscore years, 
with the wealth of modern study and research at command, 
it seems to him that the minister has a greater opportunity 
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than ever, and that laymen, too, have at hand the means for 
enriching their lives by closer acquaintance than has yet 
been had with the mind of Christ. Certainly the pastor’s 
strongest appeal is to the deep motives that form and grow 
in the spiritual life of his hearers. His influence is lessened 
when he turns aside from the words which are spirit and life 
to place his pulpit in the arena of debate over disputed 
matters of administration of government and of social life. 


Why Not Come Together 

Stronger grows the sentiment in many local communities 
against duplication of Christian forces. We have just 
learned of a situation in a New England town of less than 


3,000 inhabitants, where the logical, sensible step seemed to 


be the combination of the Congregational and Baptist 
churches into one strong organization. Whatever growth 
has come to the community in recent years has been to the 
advantage of the Roman Catholic Church. The Congrega- 
tional pastor, because he feels the present limitations of his 
field, has already resigned, and the Baptist pastor is ready 
so to do in order to further a combination. The present 
Congregational house of worship could easily hold the united 
-congregations. A salary could then be offered a pastor ade- 
quate to his needs. The effect on the town would be whole- 
some. What doth hinder? Only the attitude of a few per- 
sons, the majority of whom are over sixty years of age; but 
as ex-President Dwight of Yale College used to say con- 
cerning the opponents of the Revised Version, “They will 
die off in due time.” But meanwhile an inviting opportunity 
for demonstrating Christian unity is being neglected. We 
should much prefer not to have these good people who 
oppose union die, but rather be changed in the spirit of their 
minds, so that they will be willing to do the large, strategic 
and Christian thing. Of course something will have to be 
sacrificed, but much more would be gained, and no desirable 
movement gets forward unless some one is ready to sacrifice 
in its behalf. It will be thus with Christian unity in this 
particular community and the world over: 


A Drift among Liberals 


The so-called liberal religious bodies in this country 
exhibit at present tendencies toward constructive theological 
thinking and toward a positive practical program that should 
be hailed with gratitude even by the stiffest of orthodox be- 
lievers. The attitude is in refreshing contrast with the spirit 
of destructiveness and hostility that frequently marked con- 
ventions of liberals in former years. Take, for example, the 
program of the National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
who will meet in Philadelphia in the spacious house of 
worship of the Society of Friends during the last week of 
April. Universalists, Unitarians and certain elements among 
the Quakers constitute the bulk of the supporters of this 
organization; but Jews, Roman Catholics and one or two 
evangelical denominations are represented among the speak- 
ers, while the program strikes a note of earnestness from 
beginning to end. Among the prominent laymen who will 
participate will be Charles J. Bonaparte, Oscar S. Straus, 
Booker T. Washington and Curtis Guild, while such minis- 
ters as Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Rev. Frank O. Hall of 
New York, President Hamilton of Tufts, Prof. George B. 
Foster of Chicago University and Rev. Charles G. Ames of 
Boston will also be heard. Here are a few significant 
themes: The Duty of Religious People toward Honest Poli- 
ties, Religion and the Social Conscience, The Jew and Good 
Citizenship, The Peace Movement, Child Labor, Religion 
and Modern Industrialism. A meeting like this contributes 
strong impulses toward the promotion of many enterprises, 
in whose success evangelical Christians are deeply interested. 
In Boston the Free Religious Association is holding meetings 
on Sunday afternoons at the ‘Twentieth Century Club, the 
general theme being the Brotherhood of Nations. Among 
the speakers are Professor Bowne of Boston University and 
Secretary Barton of the American Board. 
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The Red Cross and the Italian Orphans 

Denominationalism confuses the questions of practical 
ethics which arise in social life. For example, take the 
case of the orphans to be provided for by the funds raised 
in America for earthquake relief in Italy. How shall they 
be educated? The money was raised from all classes except 
those Roman Catholics who listened to the appeal of the 
ecclesiastical authorities and gave through the special papal 
fund—a fund which was used entirely under clerical 
authority. No doubt, however, many Roman Catholics con- 
tributed to the general fund. Now, partly as a direct result 
of that separate and sectarian appeal, the National commit- 
tee in Italy to which has been granted all legal rights for 
the protection of orphans, either of this or any subsequent 
calamity, is to be administered by a council, half of whose 
membership is to be appointed by the king of Italy and half 
elected by the contributors to the fund. Mayor Ernest 
Nathan of Rome, a Jew and a freemason, has been appointed 
president, and the direct responsibility for care of the 
orphans has been committed to three women—-a socialist, a 
Waldensian and a Jew. The national secretary of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies, in an open letter 
to the American Red Cross, complains that Pope Pius was 
not consulted, and that these orphans are to be forcibly per- 
verted from their ancestral faith: : 

“From the above it appears that part of the money con- 
tributed by our fellow-citizens, irrespective of creed and 
nationality, is being used by missionary societies and others 
against Catholicity.” 


The Other Side of the Shield 

Zealous Roman Catholics—if it be true that the papal 
church is to be wholly ignored in the distribution of these 
orphans—have a grievance, not against the American Red 
Cross, but against the Italian Government, for Italy is at 
least nominally a Roman Catholic country, and the non- 
members of the papal church were few in the earthquake 
country. But it is to ke remembered that the authorities 
of that Church not only publicly disassociated themselves 
from the general effort here in America, but also that they 
have provided for as large a number of the orphans as they 
could get possession of. We by no means indorse the total 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the committee—if they 
were excluded—nor do we dispute the claim of the papal 
church to care for its own—if they were its own. But we 
are also sure that it would be unChristian and unfair to 
use the money of those who are opposed to the claims of 
the Roman Church to educate children in Roman orphanages 
without their express consent. The singular and disturbing 
feature of the situation is that Italy has more than ninety- 
nine per cent. of nominal Roman Catholics, who nevertheless 
habitually choose an anti-clerical government by large ma- 
jorities, and that the leader of this anti-clerical government 
was elected by the fathers of these very orphans. Would 
those fathers, who have consistently voted for Premier 
Giolitti as their representative in Parliament, have wished 
to have their children educated in strict papal orphanages ? 
We do not believe it- But the ethical question is so compli- 
cated by the sectarianism and special pleading of the papal 


. court that it has become a difficult one. 


The Kidnappers 


No extenuation is possible for the deliberate crime of 
stealing and holding a child for the sake of exacting money 
from the bereaved and anxious parents. The case of the 
Whitla boy only confirms the general ‘opinion, in spite of 
the rumors that a family scandal lies behind this particular 
case. Kidnapping is an unnatural wickedness which deliber- 
ately insults and wounds one of the great primitive instincts 
which make life possible to men. Every right thinking man 
will rejoice, therefore, that these alleged criminals have been 
arrested and are likely in due course to receive exemplary 
punishment. We sympathize also with the action of the 
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Detroit authorities in forbidding the exhibition in moving 
picture shows of kidnapping scenes. The crime is one which 
ought not even to be mentioned as possible in our American 
civilization. Its rarity shows the general abhorrence in 
which it is held. When it occurs it reveals what depths of 
‘eruel selfishness are possible and how thin is the veneer of 
civilization. The deliberate torture of parental love, in 
terror for the life and health of a stolen child, comes as near 
total depravity as anything we can think of. The story 
comes from Russia of a professional poisoner who made a 
business of ridding women of disagreeable husbands for a 
small fee. But she, at least, was loyal to her sex, and boasted 
that in “freeing unhappy wives from their tyrants”—some 
six hundred in all—she had done excellent work and “had 
never murdered a woman.” If we had to take our chances 
with either of these crimes, we are not sure but we would 
be safer before God’s judgment in the place of the ignorant 
Russian poisoner, who had at least one: loyalty, than in that 
of those American kidnappers, who doubtless look down on 
Russian peasant life as the abode of darkness, who are dis- 
loyal to the primal instincts of human duty and affection. 


Great Temperance Debates 

_ The precedent of the Lincoln-Douglas public debates on 
great social questions is now followed by a remarkable series 
of debates on the question of prohibition, the first of which 
was held in Milwaukee, March 26. It is a sign of the live 
popular interest in this question that the largest hall in the 
greatest brewing center of America could not contain the 
crowds who wished to hear the speakers. There were five 
applicants for every ticket of admission. Mayor Rose of 
Milwaukee opposed and President Samuel Dickie of Albion 
College, Michigan, supported prohibition. Mayor Rose 
asserted that there was no support for prohibition in the 
Bible, that the social and criminal records of Milwaukee 
‘were better than those of various prohibition states and that 
prohibition was everywhere a practical failure. President 
Dickie asserted that the liquor traffic was the foe alike of 
labor and capital, and that “no line of manufacture gives 
employment to so few men in proportion to the capital in- 
vested as. does the liquor traffic.” He argued that it breeds 
criminals and is largely composed of men who, “do not hesi- 
tate to violate the law.” He upheld the prohibition as the 
most efficient method of restraint and said that “the friends 
of the liquor traffic are such as to condemn it by their own 
character and conduct.” These debates are admirable for 
the purpose of educating the public not merely to the dangers 
of the liquor traffic, but also to the need of an efficient and 
persevering enforcement of whatever system of restraint is 
adopted. The second debate will be held in Chicago and 
the third at some point in the South. 


The Case for Vivisection 

This is the season for annual pleas to legislatures to limit 
or prohibit surgical experiments on living animals. Petitions 
to this effect are circulated for signatures, and many names 
are affixed by men and women who are glad to make their 
protest against cruelty to any living thing. 
usually suppose they are asking that human beings should 
continue to suffer from diseases rather than have any 
suffering inflicted on animals. No really sane person would 
needlessly torture animals, even of the lowest forms of 
organization. On the other hand, a man can hardly be con- 
sidered sane who would rather have his child die of diph- 
theria than have a remedy discovered through experiments 
made on a dog or a horse. The case for vivisection is 
strongly put by a report of the Committee on Experimental 
Medicine of the Medical Society of the State of New York. 
Testimony by eminent medical authorities shows that we 
owe most of the progress of modern surgery and many 
valuable specific remedies for most dreaded diseases to results 
of study by experimentation on living animals. Fifteen years 
ago, one in three sufferers from diphtheria died. The propor- 
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tion is now reduced to one in twenty, through the use of 
anti-toxin, produced by developing the disease in horses. 
Dr. Trudeau, who has done more than any other man to 
relieve the poor from suffering through tuberculosis, says, 
“Everything that has a direct bearing on the prevention of 
tuberculosis, everything that has changed mankind’s attitude 
toward it from one of apathy and hopelessness to the grow- 
ing hope of its ultimate conquest, we owe to animal experi- 
mentation.” Dr. W. W. Keen of Philadelphia, one of the 
foremost American surgeons, in the April Harper’s Magazine, 
names fifteen results from animal experimentation. Among 
them are these, not more important than the others, but cited 
here as specimens: the reduction of the death rate in com- 
pound fractures from 65 per cent. to less than one per cent., 
almost complete abolition of the dangers of maternity which 
formerly caused the death of about ten mothers out of every 
hundred, a change in the mortality of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis from over 75 per cent. to less than 30 per cent., and the 
making possible all the modern surgery of the brain. It may 
be added that discoveries through such experimentation have 
directed the way to overcome many of the most destructive 
diseases of animals. Dr. Keen pertinently says that the foes 
of research through experiments on animals, by their efforts 
to arrest it, have not only saved no human life but have given 
the lower animals reason to ery, “Save us from our friends.” 
The papers last week announced the discovery by Professor . 
Greeff of Berlin of the germ of trachoma, one of the worst 
contagious diseases of the eye. The discovery was made 
through experiments on apes. 


Nearing the South Pole 

We have been accustomed to think of the South Pole 
as the more inaccessible of the “ends of the earth,” but the 
courage and tenacity of Lieutenant Shackleton of the British 
navy and his companions have enabled them to come within. 
111 miles of it, while the record of northern journeying, held 
by Commander Robert E. Peary of our own navy, stops 
short at 203 miles from the North Pole. With careful 
preparation, by establishing depots of supply along the 
earlier part of the route and by the help of a motor-sledge 
of a special design for the sea ice, the party of four made 
their way over high ranges of mountains, with much trouble-- 
some glacier climbing in a region of intense cold and almost 
perpetual storms. The stores and instruments were carried 
on the backs of shaggy Manchurian ponies, which were shot 
for food as they successively broke down or their load was 
consumed. At last the limit of human strength was reached 
and the party turned back, barely escaping with their lives— 
and their geological specimens. Another section of the party 
reached the Southern magnetic pole. Lieutenant Shackleton 
and his companions have proved, apparently, that the flatten- 
ing of the poles, of which we all learned at school, does not 
imply ‘flatness of surface. The North Pole is probably at 
sea level, but the earth at the south is a protuberant mass 
of continental mountains, with the pole on a plateau some- 
10,000 feet high. The discovery of veins of coal among these 
high, glaciated ranges tells of a period when this part of 
the earth’s surface enjoyed a climate of tropical heat and 
was covered with rank forests. These discoveries will give 
the geologists and the cartographers much material for 
thought and study. 


A General Fund for Ministers 

A scheme has been proposed by the Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of England and Wales of which we 
shall probably hear a good deal in the coming months. It 
includes the raising of a million and a quarter dollars to be 
permanently invested and the income used to insure a mini- 
mum salary of not less than $600 to all pastors. If it is 
adopted by the Union it will involve important changes in 
the denominational organization, toward which, however, 
Congregationalism is tending both in England and the 
United States. It will meani,'of course, that ministers eligi! le 
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to the benefit of the fund must be approved by the organ- 
ization that distributes it; that when churches call ministers 
expecting to share in the fund they must act in some way in 
harmony with those who contribute it; that candidates for 
the Congregational ministry and ministers from other de- 
nominations seeking Congregational pastorates must submit 
to more careful serutiny than they now do before being re- 
ceived into the denomination, and that theological schools 
will find it to their advantage to co-operate definitely with 
the county unions and the National Union, corresponding to 
our state conferences and National Council. If this scheme 
should he adopted, fewer men would get into the ministry, 
those admitted would be better qualified, ministers fitted for 
active service would be assured of a reasonable support, and a 
retiring fund would probably be raised which would provide 
for those who had given their strength to the churches an 
honorable pension in old age. These things would put an 
end to historic independency. ‘he surrender of full self- 
government in local churches would be an obvious necessity. 
Are the advantages offered great enough to warrant such 
surrender? Jf our English brethren answer this question 
affirmatively, their action will have weight with American 
Oongregationalists. Whether they do or not, we expect that 
some such scheme will be discussed among us before Jong. 


The English Free Church Council 

If it be asked how 1,800 delegates from Finglish and 
Welsh Nonconformist churches could be drawn to the small 
city of Swansea in Wales at the annual mecting of the 
National Free Church Couneil last month, the answer, we 
think, must be that they have many things to fight about. 
They may have preferred to express their reasons for going 
in the words of Paul, “A great door and effectual is opened 
unto me, and there are many adversaries.” One of these was 
the Anglican Church, with which, said a Welsh leader, “the 
Free churches have been in constant and deadly antagonism 
in Wales,” and which they have fought “desperately and 
unflinchingly.” Free churchmen in that principality now 
claim three-fourths of the population, and their demand on 
the Government for the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church is insistent. Another adversary is the House of 
Lords, which the Welsh president of the council de- 
scribed as “that curious conglomeration of brass, brewers 
Its action in defeating the temperance licens- 
ing bill and its attitude on public education needed only 
to be mentioned to evoke the hostile demonstrations of the 
assemblies that crowded uncomfortably the largest public 
hall of the town. The Free churches are determined to fight 
till they release the public schools from ecclesiastical control, 
yet they are still a long way from approving a scheme of 
publie education which does not include some kind of sys- 
tematic teaching of the Bible. A resolution favoring secular 
education got about sixty votes in its favor among the 1,800 
delegates. Roman Catholicism was another adversary which, 
judging from the vigor with which it was attacked, seems 
to be attracting much more attention than in former years. 
Roman priests in the country were said to have increased 
in number during the last sixty years from 958 to 4,193, 
and monasteries and conventual institutions from 70 to 
1,131, of which more than 800 are for women. The weak- 
kneed Nonconformist members of Parliament did not escape 
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censure, and Rev. F. B. Meyer and Rev. O. Silvester Horne | 


stirred the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm by their 
burning words on the necessity for the Free churches to 
enter the field of politics and compel the State to do its duty 
in saving the people from the power of the liquor trade, 
the schools from the yoke of the priest, the country dwellers 
from the disastrous burdens laid on them by the landlord 
and the city people from the shame of the slum and the 
den of the sweater. It is easier to assemble and hold a 
multitude by inciting them to fight foes than by wooing 
them to love one another, though this motive was not lacking 
in the Swansea meetings. 


Whom Seek Ye 


A number of articles have lately appeared in different 
periodicals in answer to the question, “Jesus or Christ?’ 
Christian scholars have argued that the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels was a different person from the Christ who is the 
ideal of the Christian Church, and other scholars are refut- 
ing their arguments. Many volumes have been written dis- 
cussing whether his birth was like that of human beings or 
an event of different character, occurring only once in the 
history of the race; whether he was a man, or the Almighty 
God, or two beings, each different in kind from the other, 
united in one person; or the same in kind as ourselves, but 
revealing God in a world-illuminating light which in other 
human beings glows only as a spark; what was the meaning 
of his death as considered from the point of view of each 
of these beings; whether he entered again into the sphere of 
human life in the reanimated body which has been taken 
down from the cross and laid in a tomb, or emerged into the 
life which we conceive of as the life of God who is a spirit. 

As we have read several of these articles and volumes, we 
have been persuaded that if their authors had asked them- 
selves whom they were seeking, different answers would have 
been given. Some appear to be seeking confirmation of 
theories of Christ already formed. Some are groping in . 
intellectual or spiritual twilight. Some are being drawn into 
closer relations with the Lord and Saviour whom they want 
to obey, and are determined to trust for deliverance from 
the bondage of ignorance and sin and for guidance into 
spiritual life and peace. 

This question, “Whom seek ye?’ was often asked by 
Jesus. He made this inquiry in varied forms and drew 
forth answers which revealed the inner motives of those who 
sought him. ‘That question was his introduction to the two 
disciples of John who followed him when he appeared on 
the bank of the river where he had been baptized, and their 
answer was given in a personal devotion to him which has 
multiplied through their influence a millionfold. That 
question was his inquiry as to the attitude toward him of his 
most intimate friends, which was answered by them in what 
he greeted as the revelation, not of flesh and blood, but of 
his Father in heaven. That question was his challenge to 
Judas and the -police officers with him, sent by the Jewish 
Ohburch, and the answer was his crucifixion by them as the 
enemy of their ecclesiastical and national organization. 
That question was put to the critical Pharisees, who had a 
pronounced idea of what they wanted their Christ to be, 
and were examining him to see if he would satisfy that 
idea; and he answered them by saying, “Ye shall seek me 
and shall not find me, and shall die in your sin,” because 
they were not in sympathy with his spirit and his purposes 
for mankind. That question was put to mourning disciples 
at the tomb after his crucifixion, who desired his presence 
above all things else, and when they were told: “Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but’is risen,” 
they faltered not in their search till he stood in the midst 
of them, saying, “Peace be unto you.” All these experi- 
ences are being reproduced today in those who from one 
motive or another are considering who Jesus Christ was 
and is. 

We are receiving letters from our readers making positive 
assertions or denials about Jesus or asking difficult questions 
concerning him. They could not be satisfied by a wisdom 
much greater than ours without full knowledge of the 
motives which prompt them; and these we are persuaded are 
often not clearly realized by those who are so eager to discuss 
who Christ is. We would invite each one to put to himself 
our Lord’s own question, “Whom seek ye?” Over and above 
the incomplete and sometimes confused answers in the New 
Testament to our questions about the Christ, apart from 
all doubts which have been raised as to the genuineness or 
accuracy or inspiration of the Biblical records, the most 
colossal, most splendid, most human and most divine figure 
in history appears to mankind bearing the name of Jesus 
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Christ. Of his reality there is no more doubt than there 
is of the existence in the world of the Church which lives 
and grows through his wonderful spiritual vitality. What 
do you personally know of him and what do you wish to 
know? 


A critical spirit is abroad and active which is examining ~ 


the books of the Bible, the person of the Christ, the founda- 
tions of the Church and the claims of Christian experience. 
All these should be critically, thoroughly examined by com- 
petent scholars, but not by all persons. The critical habit 
in religion too often does not lead to seeking the perfection 
of the revelation of God in the Bible or in Jesus Christ, or 
in Christian experience. It rather seeks imperfections. 
Do you desire to cultivate that habit? Whom seek ye? The 
habit of mind that cherishes adoration and awe in the pres- 
ence of Christ is assured of spiritual rewards. Those whose 
questions are ‘not fully answered and who yet appropriate 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord, are spiritually far 
richer than those who wait for complete intellectual enlight- 
enment before confessing him. “Blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed.” 

Whom seek ye? Look for the greatest conceivable reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ and you will see his glory. 
“Seek and ye shall find.” 


Diluting Spiritual Life 


The church has more to fear from the dilution of its 
spiritual life than from any outside opposition. However, 
this diminution of power may be brought about—whether 
by preoccupation with business, devotion to pleasure, or the 
search for excitement, the lessening of the essential witness- 
ing quality in the lives of its members is fatal to the uplift- 
ing and transforming power of the church. Christ’s own 
figures of salt and light bear out this thought of danger. 
Tf the salt becomes neutral in the essential quality of salti- 
ness, if the light becomes twilight dimness, they leave the 
world which they were meant to aid to corruption and to 
darkness. 

A practical, if extreme application of this admitted prin- 
ciple has been suggested by Rev. F. B. Meyer in a letter 
to the London Christian World, in which he says: “We have 
heard a great deal of the arrested progress of the Church; 
and, alas! there are but too many evidences of it. As I 
travel over the country I meet with few exceptions to the 
general lament over the recession of the tide. But, in my 
judgment, it is not due to the New Theology, nor to the rise 
of Christian Socialism, but to the diluted spirituality of 
the Church. The old-time temperature, in which prayer 
meetings, missionary effort, family prayer and twice-attend- 
ance at the place of worship used to flourish, is very sensibly 
lowered. . . . I am no sour-faced bigot; but it breaks my 
heart to see the decay of the old strong spiritual robustness 
of our forefathers, due to the material wealth, the love of 
pleasure, the superficiality and scrappiness of our age.” 

In specific application of the principle of deepening con- 
secration, Mr. Meyer asks habitual attendants at the theater 
to withdraw from church membership. He aims, that is, 
at a visible distinction by self-denial between adherents and 
confessors, between those who make .Christian service the 
main interest of their lives and those who are Christians 
by intellectual conviction and formal relation, but who are 
devoted to self-pleasing; and he singles out the theater for 
condemnation because it “appeals to sensuousness and 
display.” 

The difficulty with the application of this criterion is 
one of definition. Mr. Meyer is careful not to condemn the 
stage absolutely and indiscriminately; his emphasis is upon 
sensuous display as an essential habit of life. Theater- 
going may be in certain cases and at certain periods a 
relaxation; it certainly cannot become a habit and de- 
pendence of mind without dangerous dilution of the spiritual 
life. In the case of a man like President Lincoln, it may 
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be the readiest means of escape from an overburdening 
weight of care borne for others. In the case of men and 
women of care-free and too often thoughtless lives, it may 
be a confirmation of frivolity and a refusal to grapple with 
the demands of Christ for service. tira 

The general principle is clear, the practical application 
must be left to the individual conscience. Christ will not 
take the second place. Relaxation must be earned by labor. 
Amusement sought habitually for its own sake and given 
a foremost place in life is unworthy of the disciple. Our 
churches may be tested and judged by the quality and 
proportion of the amusements which their members allow 
themselves. And so far as these make the salt of Christian 
life less salty, or the light of witness dim, they are to be 
condemned and forsaken by all serious Christians. 


The Perfect Sacrifice 


The divine and representative man, in whom alone we 
recognize what the ideal of humanity must be, can share 
neither the world’s sins nor follies, but must be subject to 
its sufferings. The cross is the testimony to the sympathy 
of God for the sons and daughters whom he has made sub- 
ject to vanity and inheritors of death. Christ’s passion and 
his death, in the conditions of our earth-environment, make 
it for the first time possible to believe with all our hearts 
We might in moments of for- 
getfulness rise to the thought of his concern and generosity, 
but the next in-rolling wave of suffering—our own or 


in God’s loving fatherhood. 


another’s—would overwhelm our souls with doubt of any 
real relationship. It is in the cross that we discover or con- 
firm our childhood’s teaching that he who made the world 
made us in his own image. ‘The suffering of the Son 
clinches the argument for the love of our Father as nothing 
else can do. 

Christ’s perfect sacrifice teaches us also what God thinks 
of sin. We may define the relation of the cross to God’s 
forgiveness as- we may, it remains true that the bitterness 
of the cup which it was the Father’s will that his beloved 
Son should drink was the bitterness of the world’s sin. All 
his life long Jesus had observed it, been hindered by it, 
sought to restrain and remove it and suffered from its pres- 
ence. It was the sin of the world which brought him to the 
cross—not merely the sin of Pharisee and Sadducee, of 
howling mob, indifferent Herod, time-serving Pilate, but the 
sin of all men which stood in the way of his Father’s King- 
dom. In him was the deepest, widest, most sympathetic 
imagination which ever lived on earth. He knew men and 
in that hour of his agony the burden of their sins weighed 
so heavily upon his soul that they seemed to shut him away 
from the presence of the Father. When he who was of all 
men most divine, the very Son and image of the Eternal, 
saw our sin and bore it on his heart, bowed to the brink of 
anguished loneliness by its burden, in that experience God 
wrote the divine and eternal judgment upon its quality and 
power. The cross is the measure of God’s thought of man’s 
transgression—of those pleasant sins with which we dally 
and play in self-excusing carelessness all the days God’s 
patience spares. 

In Christ’s passion the world draws near to God for the 
melting or the hardening of the heart. No wonder that the 
Church has adopted from the prophet of lamentations that 
ery of a suffering nation as the expression of the cross: 


“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 

Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, 
which is brought upon me, 

Wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce 
anger.” 


Yet truer is that picture of the suffering servant: “When 
he was afflicted he opened not his mouth... he was cut off 
out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 
people to whom the stroke was due.” 
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The mystery of the passion and the cross is between the 
We stand upon the border 


Father and the suffering Son. 


with a deep sense of wondering gratitude and awe. 
How fully we can 
enter into that mystery of sacrifice for sin depends upon our 
What does the cross mean to us? It means © 


for our life that he gave up his life. 


faith and love. 


all that we can understand of God’s holiness and love. 
yond our present grasp of sympathy and thought, growing 


The tenderest days of the church year are 
just before us. We can make them mean 
much to ourselves and to others. 


Normal evangelism has been thriving right 
along through the winter, and the ingather- 
ings at Haster and on the first Sunday in 
May will attest the efficiency of the method. 


Virelight Club members have searched 
their Bibles to good purpose. Read their 
interesting answers to a set of Bible ques- 
tions in this week’s issue and see if you 
could have done as well. 


The law of recall was recently invoked, 
for the first time since its invention, in Los 
Angeles, with the result of getting rid of the 
mayor, whe had been accused of corruption 
in office and resigned rather than face as- 
sured defeat at the new election. In this 
case the new method of compelling an ac- 
counting and, if necessary, securing a muni- 
cipal housecleaning, seems to have worked 
-admirably. 


It is only fair in speaking of what we 
have heard called the “failure’”’ of the Welsh 
revival to remember that the losses of the 
churches are much more than offset by the 
gains. As the new president of the Free 
Church Council, Dr. Evan Jones, said in his 
inaugural address, “It was true that in the 
last four years the Free Churches had lost 
20,350 members, mostly revival converts, but 
they had retained 67,431 of those converts.” 


These pastors’ classes for young people in 
their teens well repay for the time and effort 
put into them. When the minister comes 
down from the pulpit and talks in the sim- 
plest, most natural sort of way, with the 
boys and girls concerning what it means to 
be a Christian, what the church is for, how 
they should read their Bibles and pray, he 
gets hold of their minds and hearts as he 
might not be able to do through formal ap- 
proach. 


The Hxaminer consents rather grudgingly 
to a service of dedication for infants, such 
as was held in the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York recently, if held in a 
private house but not if held in a church. 
That raises a nice question for the early 
stages of Christian work. Take the case of 
the church that was in the house of 
Nymphas, or of Philemon, would a service 
for the dedication of infants have been 
proper, or improper, for these churches? 


Ex-President Roosevelt does not mean to 
be like the travelers who take their impres- 
sion of missions from the loose talk of the 
seaports. He has made a list of American 
mission stations within the territory which 
he means to visit and will investigate for 

‘himself. From Bishop Hartzell, who has 
charge of the Methodist missions in Africa, 
for example, he has procured a list of sta- 
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Editorial In Brief 


tions. We shall hear from this side of his 
journey when he returns to America. 


Two young men in the Roxbury district 
of Boston were arrested for distributing re- 
ligious tracts on Sunday morning and fined 
five dollars each by the court for doing un- 
necessary work on the Lord’s Day. The 
tracts were of the rather extreme type. of 
dogmatic assertion of the “old theology,” 
published by the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society of Alleghany, Pa. Can it be 
that this is a movement of Boston Radicals 
to suppress the defense of conservative the- 
ology as “unnecessary work on the Lord’s 
Day?” 


Chief Hngineer Gildemeester of the Cape 
Town-Cairo Railway syndicate is in tnis 
country to study its railway systems. He is 
reported as saying that about 2,500 miles 
remain to be built, between Khartoum in 
the Soudan and Broken Hill in Rhodesia. 
He prophesies that the line will be completed 
within three years, when the railroad will 
extend 6,400 miles, the longest in the world. 
There are other prophets who say this line 
will never be completed, and some of them 
will continue to say this till through trains 
are running on schedule time. 


Bishop Lines of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New Jersey has been saying some 
plain things to churchwomen in ‘a published 
address. He reminds them that “one often 
hears church people speak of other Christian 
people with an affected and superior air. 
Some of our people talk about sectarianism, 
and schism, and heresy, in a thoughtless and 
ungracious way. This whole tone indicates 
the lack of the best Christian spirit, and is 
more injurious to us than to any one else.” 
Such words may seem especially appropriate 
to Episcopalians, but they need not be con- 
fined to any one denomination. 


A reported announcement by President 
BWliot is awakening great anticipations. It 
is to the effect that he intends to select books 
enough to fill a shelf three feet long, which 
he will call the Harvard Library. The 
reading of these books ten minutes a day, 
he is quoted as saying, will give any one a 
liberal education. Every one will be glad 
to know the names of the books. But we 
expect that more exact reporting will modify 
the statement. We knew a man once whd 
spent several months reading an unabridged 
dictionary with the idea that when he came 
to the last pages he would be master of all 
valuable knowledge. Books are a compara- 
tively subordinate element in creating a 
liberal education. 


Archbishop O’Connell is the editor of the 
Boston Pilot and his voice is the voice of 
the Roman Catholic Church. To those High 
Churchmen who yearn for reunion with the 
Roman Church the Archbishop thus points 
plainly and authoritatively to the only way: 
“TO effect reunion Anglicans and Episco- 
palians must simply go back to Rome and 
undo the blunder which their forefathers 
made. Rome has not changed. She remains 
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upon us with the growth of the divine life, it deepens, 
broadens and uplifts beyond our sight or search. 


Prayer meeting topic for April 4-10. The Perfect Sacri- 
Rey. 5: 1-14; Heb. 7: 11-28. The lessons of Christ’s 
Passion. How God looks on Sin. God’s share in the suffer- 
ings caused by man’s evil choosing. What does the Cross 


just where she was. ... There is only one 
way to bring about reunion, and that is to 
acknowledge the mistake which was made 
in the sixteenth century, and to come back 
with humility and a chastened.spirit to the 
Holy See and by unswerving loyalty and 
submission make some atonement for the 
errors of the past.” 


An Hnglish newspaper of the Conservative 
political party printed and repeatedly com- 
mented on a scandalous story intended to 
injure the reputation of Mr. Lloyd George, 
chancellor of the exchequer. After having 
endured this persecution for some months he 
brought suit for libel. The proprietors, 
when the story was proved to be wholly 
false, fearing heavy damages, made complete 
apology, paid $5,000 to Mr. George, which. 
he has applied to charities, and settled the 
costs of court. The judge said they were 
fortunate to be let off by the plaintiff so 
easily. The New York World and Indian- 
apolis News may take notice that under 
English law, at any rate, lying about public 
men is not defensible as “freedom of the 
press.” 


The Servant in the House, a drama 
which began last Monday in the Tremont 
Theater, Boston, and which has had a re- 
markable reception in other parts of the 
country, was recently presented on a Sun- 
day afternoon before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Michigan University, at the re- 
quest of President Angell and other officers 
of the institution. Several pastors of Ann 
Arbor attended the performance. Rey. Carl 
S. Patton of the Congregational church, who 
was present, told his congregation that no 
sermon he could preach could bring home 


-to their hearts the essential spirit and ideals 


of the Christian religion as impressively as 
this play does. The actors, regarded by the 
audience with rapt attention and silence, 
instead of the applause to which they were 
accustomed, performed with unusual ear- 
nestness and dignity. 


Now that it is proposed to raise national 
revenue by taxing the drinks of the break- 
fast table, it may be interesting to study 


. the importations of tea, coffee and cacao. 


We raise a little coffee m Porto Rico, but 
in general are wholly dependent on other 
nations for these drinks, for which we spend 
more than $100,000,000 a year. Coffee takes 
eight-tenths of this amount, with the rest 
divided pretty equally between tea and 
cacao. Practically all the cacao comes from 
America and also ninety-eight per cent. of 
while tea comes from India, 
Ceylon, China and Japan. We stand first 
among the nations in the amount of coffee 
and cacao and third in the amount of tea 
imported. The proposed tax on cacao will 
come largely from the pockets of the candy 
eaters. If revenue were the only object of 
a tariff, in connection with spreading the 
tax as widely as possible, all these would 
be ideal taxes. 


“Public opinion,” oftener than many per- 
sons suppose, is only tle multiplied echo of 
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one insistent voice. Barly one morning, 
recently, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington, Sereno EB. 
Payne, received a telegram urging a change 
in a single item of the tariff bill now before 
the House. It was followed by several 
- others during the day, and shortly over 400 
telegrams came from various parts of the 
South and Southwest making the same re- 
quest. The address of every one of them 
gave Mr. Payne’s initial as “B.” instead of 
“fF.” The widespread public opinion thus 
expressed was “keyed” by this error as com- 
ing from one person through 400 others who 
passed it along as their own at his request. 
The Congregationalist is often addressed by 
such a multitude of echoes. We are assured 
in yarious phrases by different writers that 
certain movements ought to be supported or 
attacked because the denomination demands 
such action on our part. In response to 
our inquiries for further reasons we are 
pretty sure to get some answers saying in 
substance: “I don’t know much about the 
matter. I am only telling you what I hear. 
Ask Dr. .’ And quite likely Dr. 
has not directly written to us a single word. 


In the Congregational Circle 


The Congregationalist last week gave some 
of the principal facts concerning the admis- 
sion of the Unitarian church of Hackensack 
into membership with the Northern New 
Jersey Association of Congregational 
Churches. So far as we know, this action 
is without precedent in the history of our 
denomination. In response to inquiries we 
learn that the pastor of the chureh which 
applied for admission to the association was 
a few years ago pastor of a Congregational 
church in that body, has been for many 
years and continues to be a ministerial mem- 
ber of the association, highly esteemed by 
his brethren as a man of unusual ability 
and deep religious convictions. After resign- 
ing his pastorate he took the position of 
teacher in a Brooklyn high school, which 
he now occupies, while also serving the 
’ Hackensack church. The association is so 
organized that the churches composing it are 
not by virtue of that membership also mem- 
bers of the state body. The reception of the 
Unitarian church, therefore, does not make 
it a. member of the State Association, nor 
place it in the Year-Book list of Congrega- 
tional churches. Its official relation is with 
the local body only. The association has no 
doctrinal basis, and its members who voted 
to receive the Unitarian church are per- 
suaded that it is moving in the direction of 
full sympathy with the beliefs and purposes 
‘of the churches to which it applied for 
fellowship. 

That church, however, does not surrender 
its denominational name nor its organic 
connection with the Unitarian body. It does 
not propose to co-operate in the general 
benevolent and missionary work of Congre- 
gational churches. It sought and has been 
accorded a local fellowship which, as we 
understand it, is an extension of Christian 
courtesy by neighboring churches, and not 
an assumption of any organic connection 
with the Congregational denomination. 

Viewed in that light, it is not perhaps a 
matter which calls for discussion beyond 
those who are active participants. We may 
be permitted to say, however, that the idea 
of denominational fellowship on which this 
action of the Northern New Jersey Associa- 
tion seems to be based is not that which 
generally prevails among Congregational 
churches; and the double connection which 
the Hackensack church proposes to sustain 
does not seem likely to promote the harmony 
in either denomination or between them both 
which no doubt it desires should be main- 
tained. 


_templation and reconsecration. 


- the churches. 
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Many Hartford men, past and present, 
are planning to be present at the institu- 


tion’s seventy-fifth anniversary. The jubilee © 


program begins on Sunday, May 23, when 
the pulpits in Hartford and vicinity will be 
occupied by alumni preachers on the Call to 
the Ministry. The following day is given 
up to a School of Religious Pedagogy, at 
which Secretary Cope of the R. BH. A. and 
President King of Oberlin are speakers. 
May 25 is Alumni Day, and the achieve- 
ments of the sons will be presented by able 
graduates. The crowning feature comes on 
Wednesday, with addresses by Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson and President Mackenzie at the 
graduation exercises in the forenoon. The 
public session in the evening will include 
favorite speakers, President Capen of the 
American Board, Dr. R. H. Potter, See. 
H. C. Herring and Rey. R. F. Horton, D. D., 
of London. Scattered throughout the anni- 
versary days will be the reunion of various 
groups, adding many social attractions, and 
a large rallying of the alumni is expected. 

Following close upon the jubilee program 
comes the second Ministerial Retreat, May 
31 to June 2. The first of these events was 
held in 1905, when 200 pastors of various 
denominations, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, were present. The 
program carefully avoids controversial the- 
ology or detailed problems of church work, 
and serves as a quiet period of serious con- 
Six sessions 
have been arranged, and among the leaders 
is Dr. R. F’. Horton, so well known as both 
preacher and author. The local committee, 
of which Prof. A. B. Bassett is chairman, 
will gladly offer assistance in securing lodg- 
ings. The real quietude and recreative influ- 
ence of this gathering will no doubt attract 
many a tired pastor. 

* 
* 


Thus early preparations are well advanced 
for the celebration in First Church, Hart- 
ford, next June, of the bicentennial of the 
General Association. One of the oldest or- 
ganizations of the kind in the country, it 
had its inception in legislative action of a 
conspicuously mandatory character. The 
units which constitute the basis of member- 
ship were distinct associations composed en- 
tirely of ministers that paralleled in the 
four counties the district consociations 
made up of both ministers and laymen 
charged in those early days with large pow- 
ers of regulation and discipline. The Asso- 
ciation has met annually since 1709, but 
the records in its possession date only from 
1738. In 1867 the laymen asserted them- 
selves and helped to organize a General 
Conference, which is now the larger body 
and concerns itself with such matters as 
properly belong to a state body representing 
It meets in the autumn and 
the Association in the early summer. Con- 
servative Connecticut does not easily yield 
an institution around which gathers so much 
interesting history. A meeting of the Asso- 
ciation now partakes of the character of a 
state ministerial club, but exerts also a val- 


‘uable influence on the life of the churches. 


The June meeting will be largely of a rem- 
iniscent character, and men identified for 
many years with the life of the denomina- 
tion in Connecticut will speak on various 
phases of the relation of Connecticut minis- 
ters to the life of the state and the world. 
Among those who will speak will be Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Twichell, W. H. Holman, 
Joseph Anderson, W. D. Love, A. W. Hazen, 


J. C. Goddard, S. H. Howe and Prof. Willis- 


ton Walker. 
* 


* 


The directors of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society at the close of its fiscal 
year adopted unanimously a resolution “‘to 
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place on record their appreciation of the 
faithful, efticient and successful efforts of 
the gentlemen in charge of the various de- 
partments, which have resulted in one of 
the most successful years the society has 
known.” ‘The directors emphasize the value 
of the evident purpose of department heads 
to work in harmony as contributing to the 
successful results. The efficiency and deyo- 
tion of the business manager, though not 
specifically mentioned, is recognized by all 
concerned, and not less the continued in- 
terest and alert attention of the directors in 
the society’s affairs, bringing to its end a 
year of harmony and prosperity which should 
insure an enthusiastic annual meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall next Monday afternoon. 


An Oklahoma pastor who was beguiled by 
a book agent to subscribe for ten volumes 
of a series of books which he had not seen, 
sends this counsel to his brethren, “See the 
books, not the prospectus nor the index, but 
the books, before you buy.” He was offered 
large inducements in the way of discount, 
letters from distinguished men commending 
the books, assurance that a great oppor- 
tunity was before him, ete. He has the 
books now, and finds them of little value. 
The firm who sells them has his money, a 
large sum for him, which he very much 
needs. Hence his warning. 


Doing I[t for Boston 


After breaking bread together, old men 
and young of the two Congregational Clubs 
fraternized last Monday evening and incident- 
ally heard three able speakers on the theme, 
Doing it for Boston; how the grafters are 
doing it, how the better citizens could be 
doing it and the results of both. First came 
Pres. J. J. Storrow of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, who preached a little sermon to the 
500 or more good Congregational citizens on 
the text, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” After noting the complex situation 
in the metropolis and the problems of, disease, 
education and sanitation, he felt that the 
churches need a larger view of these tasks, 
a clearer realization of the affinity of civic 
problems with moral ones. He also felt that 
in the example of the new union of the 
Merchants’ Association-Chamber of Com- 
merce and their attempt to stimulate a civic 
consciousness that the churches might find 
suggestion for their own field. 

Hon. Robert Luce of Somerville, nine 
years in the legislature and last fall candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor, added some 
words of wisdom out of his own political 
experience. He described vividly enough 
how the burden of municipal waste falls on 
the wage-earners. Declaring the proposed 
charter only a temporary stimulus at best, 
he urged the need of a raised moral stand- 
ard for the whole body politic and for an 
educational campaign among the masses, 
especially among the children of the public 
schools. 

Harking back again to the gospel of 
brotherhood, that well-known civic investi- 
gator, Lincoln Steffens, repeated a former 
indictment of the “best” citizens. He is 
convinced that the community sense of. serv- 
ice to the larger interest will not grow from 
a sense of duty, but from a vision of great 
things to be done. What we need is not 
better men in politics, but a better program 
that will surely be carried out. And this 
civic program must demand service from 
every one. . After three such plain-spoken 
views, neither minister nor layman could 
well leave Ford Hall without a quickened 
feeling of personal responsibility for the gov- 
ernment which serves him and for the social 
conditions of his fellow-citizens. 
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Our Theological Seminaries 


Room in the Denomination for Various Types 


There has been a good deal of discussion 
in favor of the idea that a University Divin- 
ity School is the only real and worthy place 
for the training of ministers. So far as I 
have observed the discussion among Congre- 
gationalists it has been almost wholly on 
one side; and there may be those who imag- 
ine that the independent or denominational 
schools of theology have nothing to say for 
themselves. For this situation I am inclined 
to blame their modesty. They have shrunk 
from entering upon a controversy on this 
subject. Some of them believe, as I do, 
that it is a good thing that a great university 
should include religion in its field of intel- 
lectual culture. Often they have felt the re- 
straining hand of academic courtesy. They 
have feared lest, in setting forth their own 
convictions, they should seem to cast asper- 
sions upon schools which they respect and 
upon a body of men who are their colleagues, 
or even their intimate friends, in the great 
work of ministerial education. No such fear 
seems to affect some of those who advocate 
the university divinity school as alone offer- 
ing the ideal conditions. 

For example, let me take the latest re- 
marks which have appeared at this writing 
in The Congregationalist (27 Feb.) on this 
subject. The lively Chicago correspondent 
quotes (p. 288) the opinion of President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University on 
this matter. I have enjoyed the ineptitude 
of the statement that “he would not accept 
as genuine any form of orthodoxy which 
cannot endure the atmosphere of Harvard or 
the University of Chicago.” Who would? 
I really cannot assign such a statement to 
the highly trained mind of the original 
speaker. But let that pass. The pith of 
the statements under consideration is con- 
tained in the following sentences: 

“Do you approve of the university en- 
vironment for theological study?” I asked. 

“Decidedly so, for the men fitted for it,” 
he replied. ‘For men who will accept tra- 
dition, a traditional way of teaching is most 
economical in the expenditure of teaching 
energy. But for the men who question and 
must work through doubt to faith, it is best 
to meet the great issties in the free atmos- 
phere of a university.” 

There are several suggestions in these 
words which are almost the stock-in-trade of 
all who attack our denominational semi- 
naries in order to advocate the other kinds. 

First, “the atmosphere of a great univer- 
sity” is the best place for such men as haye 
great doubts about the gospel squarely to 
meet and conquer these doubts. Second, the 
atmosphere of the independent theological 
seminary is for ‘“‘men who will accept tradi- 
tion,” that is, who have made up their minds 
in a competent college course upon the 
“great issues,” and are prepared to give their 
lives to the service of the gospel. Third, 
there is no “university atmosphere” in a 
theological seminary, as such. Fourth, “a 
traditional way of teaching is most econom- 
ical in the expenditure of teaching energy.” 
This last is a new one to me and the most 
amusing of the lot, hence I repeat the exact 
words. I confess that I do not understand 
its meaning, but there may be forms of Eng- 
lish to whose power of subtle innuendo my 
mind has not been trained. 

In making a few remarks on these sugges- 
tions I wish in all courtesy to avoid any 
form of statement which may seem to deny 
any virtue or any praise to the three divinity 
schools of our great universities, 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D. 


President Hartford Theological Seminary 


FREEDOM IN ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


The Congregational churches of this coun- 
try have eight theological seminaries, viz. : 
Andover, Yale, Hartford, Bangor, Oberlin, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Pacific. Of these Bangor 
and Atlanta, from their. peculiar situation 
and in view of a type of service which they 
are rendering splendidly, do not insist on a 
college degree or its equivalent as a condi- 
tion of entrance to their Junior class. All 
the others demand a full college preparation. 
Of the remainder, two, Andover and Yale, 
are under the control of great universities; 
one, Oberlin, is organically connected with 
a college; and one, Pacific, is in the neigh- 
borhood of a state university. Chicago and 
Hartford are independent and self-contained. 
Congregationalism hates red tape, loves 
variety of experimentation, and is now en- 
joying the latter in the education of some of 
her ministers. 

The vast majority of the professors in all 
these seminaries are university men. They 
have studied either arts or theology or both 
in the universities of America and Hurope. 
Their methods of teaching and the standard 
of work which they demand of their students 
are based on their own past experience and 
on their knowledge of the progress which 
theological education is making all around 
them. I never heard of a Congregational 
seminary in which the student was required 
to accept a “form of orthodoxy” whether in 
the classroom or out of it, or of one in which 
the students were not encouraged and even 
required to face their difficulties in the open. 
In the classroom of these seminaries—and 
I know them as only a few men can—the 
so-called university atmosphere is prevalent. 
The use of superb and even unsurpassed 
libraries is sedulously encouraged. The 
frank avowal of doubt, of difference of opin- 
ion, of desire to know the ‘utmost that is 
being said against as well as for the Chris- 
tian faith, is never discouraged. Do our 
critics actually believe that Congregational 
theological professors do not know what 
freedom is, what criticism and philosophy 
are saying today? Do they think that what 
they know they do not impart? 


A VITAL DENOMINATIONAL RELATION 


It is a fact that in England and Scotland, 
whose power to produce preachers, theolo- 
gians and writers of the highest rank need 
not be proved, there is no such thing as a 
theological school which is not directly con- 
trolled by, or breathes the air of, the denom- 
ination whose ministry it is training. In 
Germany the state controls these schools. 
I think there is much more to be said in 
favor of a state church than many among 
us are aware of. But the Constitution of 
the United States has settled that for some 
time to come. And yet I know of no one in 
all the world, except some Congregationalists 
in this country, who would seriously adyo- 
cate the handing over of ministerial educa- 
tion to secular institutions, which are re- 
sponsible for that work neither to the state 
nor to the church. 

The church must feel that its ministers 
are being trained for the ministry not 
merely in an atmosphere where truth can 
be freely sought, but in one where her sons 
and students can be best prepared for their 
sacred life work in her service. Atmosphere 
is aS necessary in preparation for the min- 
isterial as for the legal or the medical or 
the engineering career. We must not imag- 


ine that the only real atmosphere in which 
to discern a truth is that in which the ma- 
jority deny it or are indifferent to it. Free- 
dom is our birthright, and doubt is our trial, 
and faith our victory, in all schools where 
we have competent cholars and fair-minded 
men as teachers, and adequate, up-to-date 
libraries, and well-prepared students to deal 
with. 


THE PREFERENCES OF UNIVERSITY MEN 


It is a remarkable fact that in recent 
years the vast majority of candidates for the 
ministry from the great universities, and 
from those larger colleges where, I may be 
permitted to suggest, a university atmos- 
phere actually exists, have been selecting 
independent theological seminaries for their 
sphere of preparation for the ministry. 
Their many and variously stated reasons for 
this choice need not be given here. But 
there are two which may be set down to 
show the trend of opinion among the prod- 
ucts of these very institutions. And I set 
them down, because it is obvious that they 
do not necessarily imply criticism of any 
school attached directly or indirectly to a 
university. 

First, if able men have gone through a 
good college course they have already faced 
the question whether Christianity is true. 
The “great issues” are settled and they have 
resolved to become preachers of the gospel 
of Christ. What they want now is specific 
study of the history and doctrines of the 
Church of Christ, and thorough introduction 
to Biblical science, and drill in préparation 
for actual work in the pastorate. They do 
not seem to think that the independent semi- 
naries are unfitted to use the necessary 
scholarship, or even “the teaching energy,” 
referred to in that cryptic utterance quoted 
above, for this end. 


THE CHARM OF THE PRACTICAL IDEAL: 


Second, such men are almost to the last 
one deeply in earnest about direct prepara- 
tion, in spirit as well as mind, for this life- 
work, which can never be chosen without 
some passion, or fulfilled worthily without 
much sacrifice. They wish to be in the 
atmosphere of the ministry. They feel that 
already they are committed to the great call- 
ing and cannot too carefully and constantly 
and deeply prepare their very souls for a 
life’s devotion to Christ and his gospel. 
Three winters are all too short for this. If 
their college course has been full and strong, 
if the seminary within their reach has a 
large and powerful faculty, they do not wish 
to divert their energies by taking any more 
cultural courses. They wish to concentrate 
on those fields of theological study which 
are wide enough, varied enough, great 
enough, to employ all the time of the best 
trained graduate in the land for much more 
than three brief sessions. , 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett in his latest an- 
nual report of the Carnegie Foundation says 
of ministerial training: “Of one thing only 
it (the public) can be sure, and that is that 
whether a man undertake to lead in one 
religious organization or another, he ought 
to have grounded himself in the fundamental 
studies which lie at the basis of all religious 
teaching, of all intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. Training counts for as much 
here as in any other human relation” (p. 
163). That is a most enheartening state-— 
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ment of a fact which various feeble experi- 
ments and many wild sayings as to theo- 
logical education have obscured. There is 
a fundamental, a scientific method of train- 
ing for the ministry and the ablest college 
graduates are on the outlook for that. They 
are seeking for and they are going to those 
institutions in which the whole field of 
strictly theological training is given on mod- 
ern lines by large and competent faculties, 
where the teachers believe heartily that 
Christianity is God’s way of redeeming the 
world, and where they have devoted them- 
selves to preparing men thoroughly, prac- 
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tically, 
calling. ‘ 

In presence of this practical ideal, which 
so great a proportion of college men cherish, 
a large amount of current discussion as to 
whether any one school is or is not con- 
nected with another group of institutions is 
quite irrelevant. Can the individual school, 
wherever it is, prove itself complete and 
competent within itself for its actual work? 
That alone will decide the future of any 
seminary anywhere. And may the Lord of 
our churches bless all the schools which 
train the future ministers ! 


enthusiastically for this supreme 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 


theological thinking. 
largest number of readers are had in mind. 
gregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


370. 1. Can the term “atonement” legit- 
imately be made to mean anything but pro- 
pitiation or satisfaction? If not, does not 
the doctrine of the atonement invalidate the 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God? Can 
one consistently hold both? What father, 
worthy of the name, God or man, would de- 
mand a satisfaction for offense given, as a 
condition of forgiving his child or doing for 
him all in his power? 

2. Is not God, as surely as any parent, 
bound by his character as well as his rela- 
tion to his child to do for him, good or bad, 
ali within his power? Would it be any 
more becoming God than the priest to pass 
the man fallen among thorns? 

3. Is there any absolute proof that God 
ever spoke vocally to man? Is not the me- 
dium of divine revelation limited to nature, 
the human consciousness, experience and his- 
tory? 

4. Did Jesus give the world anything 
that might not have been derived from one 
of these sources? —(Berkshire Hills.) 


1. It seems to me quite unnecessary and 
undesirable that the word “atonement,” 
which ought to be the broad word coveving 
the entire redemption of Christ, should be 
surrendered simply to one particular phi- 
losophy of that redemption. The word 
“atonement,” that is, does not seem to me to 
be shut up to the meaning “propitiation, or 
satisfaction” in the older theological use of 
those terms. We may well start from its 
literal significance—a setting at one. 

Moreover, it is by no means a closed ques- 
tion just what interpretation is to be put 
upon the word “‘propitiation” as used in the 
New Testament. The word “propitiation”’ 
occurs only twice in the old version, three 
times, I think, in the new; and Dr. Clarke 
very justly calls attention to the fact that 
in one of these cases it is emphasized that 
God himself sets forth the propitiation; 
which seems in line with Paul’s other ex- 
pression, “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself.” Unless, therefore, 
-we are to confine the word “atonement” to 
one single philosophy of the redemption of 
Christ, it does not seem to me that we can 
say that the doctrine of the atonement in- 
validates the doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God. It is rather to be regarded as our 
attempt to say, what redemptive measures 
_the fatherly heart of God prompted. 

As the questioner interprets “satisfaction” 
I should of course agree with him in not 
ascribing it to God or to any true father. 
I suppose that even the oldest theology did 
not, however, regard God as simply being 
bribed, as it were, into an attitude of for- 
giveness. They were thinking of what 
seemed to them to be a fundamental moral 


In the necessary choice among the questions submitted, the interests of the 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The Cone - 


difficulty, in the supposed inevitable conflict 
between justice and mercy in God. And 
whether one believes that the older theolo- 
gians rightly placed the difficulty or not, 
this much should be said in simple justice to 
them. 

2. God, by his very character, is bound 
to do for his child, good or bad, all that is 
within his power; and certainly God could 
not be satisfied with showing less love than 
he requires that men should show. 

3. As to the first question, I suppose not. 
As to the second question, yes, if one means 
by that that we do not expect to find God 
apart from any possible experience; but how 
broad our experience may be, we are not 
prepared to say a@ priori; and it is also to be 
remembered that all persons are not to be 
put in this matter on the same level. 

4, If the question means, Did Jesus give 
the world anything that other less significant 
personalities might not have derived from 
the sources mentioned in the third question? 
I should say unhesitatingly he doubtless did. 
Just because all personalities are not to be 
put on a level of significance, the supreme 
personality of history may well be believed 
to have given to the world what no lesser 
personality could have given. The best that 
the rest of us seem likely to be able to do is 
to try to reach some fair evaluation of his 
significance. 


371. Does the theory of God's immanence 
in man destroy individuality ?—s. 0. 0. (Ill.) 


The doctrine of the immanence of God 
might, of course, be so phrased as practically 
to result in setting aside the human indi- 
viduality; but there is no necessity for so 
conceiving it. There is no necessary oppo- 
sition between the immanence of God, on the 
one hand, and genuine human, individual per- 
sonality, on the other. 


372. If there is so much “needed obscur- 
ity of spiritual truth” for the development of 
moral character, why do so many advise the 
finding of God’s plan in our lives?—AwN IN- 
QUIRER. 


Such finding of the plan of God can, of 
course, hardly be a matter of absolute 
demonstration, but rather only of reasonable 
faith; so that such an attempt to see God’s 
plan would not necessarily set aside at all 
the need of a certain “obscurity of spiritual 
truth.” The child needs to know enough of 
the father and of his plan to trust him; but 
it is not necessary, and seldom desirable, that 
he should be able to trace at every point all 
the father’s activity for him. 


373. Please explain Luke 12: 51-53: 
“Think ye that I am come to give peace in 
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earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division,” 
etc.; and John 14: 13-14, ““Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do.”— 
T.’R, I. “(Ont0:) 


The first passage refers, I suppose, to the 
necessary sifting, dividing nature of the 
message of Jesus. Any ideal call is thus 
divisive, according to the response made to 
it by the individuals, and may thus inevitably 
separate friend from friend, or one member 
of the household from another. 

In the second passage the chief point to be 
emphasized, I suppose, is that “in my name” 
is not to be taken simply as a phrase, but 
implies the very great and serious condition 
that we are able to press this particular re- 
quest of ours as for Christ’s own sake, as 
in line with his own eternal purposes. 


374. I have an enemy who has wronged 
me by deliberate injury to those I love; it 
seems to me that I cannot forgive him. Can 
I? If so, how?—»v. ¥F. (Minn.) 


No doubt forgiveness seems to us most 
difficult in just such a case. It is easier to 
forgive injury against one’s self than injury 
to those we love. But one may well remem- 
ber, in the first place, that forgiveness is 
not approval of the injury done, or of the 
spirit shown in the injury. One may be clear 
that the whole attitude, indeed, was wrong, 
and not change his judgment upon that 
point ; but Christ’s call for forgiveness in his 
disciples is an insistence that the attitude 
toward all, even those who thus wrong us 
or our friends, shall be one of good will, that 
there shall be no cherished resentment, no 
desire to work upon that other that which 
you condemn in him. The attitude is rather 
to be that of persistent good will, of pity for 
the wrong attitude, at the same time that 
it is disapproved. 

Two motives for such forgiveness may 
especially weigh with us. In the first place, 
our constant need of such forgiveness from 
God. In the second place, that the attitude 
of resentment can only work injury to our- 
selves and to all. No wrong that one can 
do us is so great as that they should be able 
to provoke us into the spirit of resentment 
and hatred. Only love is life. The more 
one thinks about it, the more it is absolutely 
plain that Christ’s demand is the only reason- 
able one; for, as another has said, “There 
is nothing to do with men but to love them.” 
We may tax our ingenuity as we will, no 
other course is of any final avail. 


Education 


The South Framingham Chautauqua As- 
sembly at Montwait, Mass., July 20-30, in- 
elusive, will be under the supervision of 
Rev. A. F. Pierce, D.D. Rev. H. L. Wris- 
ton, D.D., is president of the board of 
twenty directors, and Prof. Ashton Lewis 
will have charge of the music. 


The American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople last month celebrated an anni- 
versary with an address in faultless Eng- 
lish from a Turkish lady, Madam Halideh 
Salih, a graduate of the college in the class 
of 1901 and the wife of a prominent Turkish 
gentleman. Since the revolution in Turkey 
last year, giving freedom to the press, she 
has become one of the most popular writers 
She is a regular con- 
tributor for five journals. Two plays of 
Shakespeare which she has translated into 
Turkish are to be presented in the new 
theater at Constantinople. This is a note- 
worthy instance of the work this institution 
has been doing for the nations of the Near 
Fast. 


When we buy rails for railroad tracks 
from England that country has the money 
and we have the rails, but when we make 
the rails we have both the money and the 
rails.—Abraham Lincoln on the Tariff. 
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The Greatest Mission Study Class in the World 


What a Western College is Doing Week by Week 


One of the most inspiring facts in connec- 
tion with the tremendous work of foreign 
missions today is found in the college mis- 
sion-study classes. ‘That busy, earnest, in- 
telligent students doing full college work 
ean be, and in many cases are, thoroughly 
interested in systematic study of the mission 
work is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. Tor this new feature in missions, 
and in American college life, we are in- 
debted to the Student Volunteer Movement, 
born in the conferences at Northfield, in 
L886, 

‘he Mission Study Class of the Student 
Volunteer Movement at Hiram College, 
Hiram, Q., is the largest in the world. It 
has been attracting special attention for a 
long time both on account of its size and 
the exeellent work it is doing. ‘This dis- 
tinction is one that the class enjoys for 
several reasons; one among them is, that the 
leader is one of the able professors in the 


college. ‘Lhe enrollment is two hundred, 
while that of the college does not exceed 
three hundred students. Mission — study 


classes are, as a rule, small in number, but 
the Hiram College Class, without any sen- 
sational methods, has been large and vigor- 
ous from the very beginning, 

It is conducted under the auspices of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. ‘Che aim is 
to reduce the study of missions to a science 
as exact in methods and operations as pos- 
sible, ‘The social and domestic life of the 
non-Christian peoples are fully discussed. 
Geographical, political and philologieal facts 
are carefully considered, while special at- 
tention is paid to the different cults and reli- 
gions of the various races and nations under 
investigation. Another and an important 
purpose of the class is never lost sight of, 
viv, touching and quickening the spiritual 
life of the students, and of enlisting them 
personally and vitally in practical mission 
work, Dr, Beneh, in writing to the leader 
of this great class, a few years ago, said: 
“TL despair of any institution ever having so 
Inrge an enrollment as you reached last 
term, unless, indeed, it be your own. It 
may be some satisfaction to you to know 
that although we have five hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning, and though the 
British Volunteer Union have classes in fifty 
or sixty of their institutions, no study class 
has hitherto reached the dimensions of your 
own. You thus stand first in the student 
world in this respect, for which let me 
congratulate you.” Certainly this is very 


high praise, and it indicates something in 


By Rev. S. T. Willis, LL. D. 


Pastor Second Church, Disciples of Christ, New York 


the way of hard, painstaking work that is 
quite rare, 

There is one moving spirit back of all 
this good work at Hiram College. Prof. 
Charles TT. Paul, who himself is not a 
preacher, strange to say, but a professor of 
Modern Languages in Hiram and formerly 
president of Toronto School of Languages, 
Toronto, Canada, It has been under his 
direction from the beginning. In a marvel- 
ous yet quiet and scholarly manner, he fills 
this great class with a desire to know 
Christ, and also to make him known to the 
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very ends of the earth. He has reduced the 
study of missions to a science and has made 
the subject a most attractive theme to the 
masses of the student body of the college. 
His work is all the more marvelous when it 
is remembered that the study class is en- 
tively voluntary, no eredits being allowed 
in the college for it. The first year's work 
saw an enrollment of 175 students. This 
year there are more than two hundred in the 
class. 

The class meets weekly, when Professor 
Paul supplements the text-book with his 
lectures and questions. Every meeting is 
pre-eminently devotional in character, while 
at the same time it is instructive and inspir 
ing. Every minute is full of expectation, 
and often with surprise. Professor Paul 
knows full well how to make maps, charts, 
statistics, curios and historic facts palpitate 
with life and interest. He knows how to 
use to the best advantage the returned mis- 
sionary, the other professors of the college 


and all the members of his class, and so 


keeps up interest and expectancy to the 
highest pitch all the time. He is a most 
enthusiastic teacher and leader. 

Among the splendid results of this great 
class these may be mentioned: First—The 
scores of young men and women who have 
gone out from Hiram College to the various 
calls of duty are imbued with the missionary 
spirit. This will bear fine fruitage in the 
coming years in a strong and _ intelligent 
support of Christian missions. As a result 
some of these have become preachers of the 
gospel, others are teachers, and others are 
business men and women; but all filled with 
a knowledge of missions and a desire to help 
in the great work of worldwide evangelism. 
Many of these have started mission study 
classes in their own churches and have in- 
duced the churches to invest in missionary 
literature. 

Second—From the class have gone out a 
number of workers who have devoted alk 
their time to arousing missionary interest. 
Mr. D. BE. Dannenberg, one of the class, de- 
voted a whole year to the work as Traveling 
Interstate Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement; Mr. McLaughlin was the 
Ohio secretary for colleges and universities, 
and both of these men have since gone to 
China, the former as missionary under the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, and. 
the latter under the International Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. From 
the class have gone out altogether thirty 
missionaries to the various fields of the 
world, some in China, some in India, some 
in Porto Rico, some in Cuba and in other 
countries, 

Third—Another result of the Hiram Col- 
lege class is the interest aroused through 
the press in other churches throughout the 
country in all denominations. Letters are 
received continuously at the college asking 
for information in reference to the starting 
of classes, how to conduct them, what books 
to study, ete, 

Fourth—Other local results are the very 
considerable missionary library that is being 
added to the college library. A missionary 
museum has been inaugurated consisting of 
eurios from various parts of the world. 
Missionaries long in the field, especially 
those who have gone out from this college 
and this class send them many valuable 
collections and consignments of rare and 
valuable articles. If all the colleges and 
universities would do the same sort of work 
in proportion, it would go far toward the 
speedy evangelization of the world to Christ. 


Rev. Robert A. MacFadden 


Unexpected to most persons in the Boston 
Congregational fellowship was the announce- 
ment Monday morning of the death of Rev, 
R, A, Mackadden, pastor of Maple Street 
Ohurech in Danvers. Ife had been ill w'th 
phoumonia about ten days. He had put in 
winter of work, had attended 
many of the Chapman meetings in Boston, 
often working in the after meetings, and re- 
turning home late at night, 

Mr, Maoladden graduated from Amherst 
College in 1890 and from Andover Seminary 
in 1896. A short career in business and 
service in Brooklyn as Y. M. GC. A. secre- 
tary proved valuable additions to his equip- 
ment for the ministry. His first pastorate 
was in West Andover, Mass., whence he 


a strenuous 


went to the Central Chureh in Chelsea, suc- 
ceeding there Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson. In 
1902 he was called to Danvers, where he 
has had seven delightful and fruitful years 
of pastoral activity. Without neglecting the 
educational side of his work, he had in re- 
eent years particularly emphasized the evan- 
gelistic note, and from time to time young 
and middle aged persons in considerable 
numbers have joined the church on confes- 
sion. He was exceptionally gifted in being 
able to approach men personally on the sub- 
ject of religion, and they responded to his 
manly, straightforward presentation of the 
cause of Christianity. He was also a 
stanch champion of temperance, and made 
himself felt also in the forwarding of other 
moral reforms. Before entering the minis- 
try he had served as secretary of the Indian 


Commission and had traveled extensively. 

His cordial, virile bearing made many 
friends for Mr. Macl’adden wherever he 
went. He had a bright, effective pulpit 
style and was a ready speaker on all ocea- 
sions. Intense earnestness in the pursuit of 
that to which he had devoted his life was 
his chief characteristic. The sympathy of 
a wide cirele goes out to Mrs. Macladden 
and her four children. 


Russia owes a debt of gratitude to Prince 
Hilkoff, who died March 21, for railroad 
construction and maintenance. He learned 
the art of railroad building and administra- 
tion in the United States, coming as an im- 
migrant. The Siberian railroad owes its 
efficiency to him. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Clerical Perils in Psychotherapy 


Dr. MacDonald’s letter shows the dangers 
of intrusting the medical eare of the sick to 
those who do not know about disease. He 
refers to his “cure” of a case of melancholia 
which had baffled the efforts of expert alien- 
ists. Now it is a fact well known to alienists 
that most cases of melancholia, so called, 
run a definite course, like a fever, of three 
to twelve months, or even more. Then they, 
often’ rather suddenly, get well. I have 
many times had cases of melancholia come to 
me who promptly recovered, because it was 
time. I have seen cases recover by being 
vaccinated, by having a tonsilitis, by chang- 
ing the climate, or the doctor. At a certain 
stage some slight stimulant is apparently 
all that is needed to effect a cure. But real 
melancholia is not affected by psychic treat- 
ment and is not a proper form of malady 
for the Hmmanuel movement. There is a 
certain rather rare type of depression, of 
what is termed psychogenic origin and not 
true melancholia, which may be improved 
by psychotherapeutics. The matter is not a 
simple one and I am sure that if clergymen 
go into the melancholia business they will 
soon get into trouble. 

I am not unsympathetic to the religious 
healing movement, but the work should be 
limited to.a very narrow field, mainly that 
of moral and psychasthenic disorders. The 
inspired gentlemen who think they are di- 
vinely endowed ‘healers’ will eventually 
do enormous harm to society and to the 
clerical profession. The state also will not, 
and cannot in justice, compel physicians to 
go through a long and expensive training 
before they can practice medicine, yet let 
a clergyman practice without any qualifi- 


’ eations whatever except self-assurance and 


faith in an Almighty. 
x Cuarites L. Dana, M.D. 
New York City. 


Ministers’ Salaries—A Way Out 


The recent articles in T'he Congregation- 
alist on the salaries of ministers ought to 
rouse the church. For they make it clear 
that faithful servants of God are prevented 
from being their best and doing their best 
by the insufficiency of the support. Their 
self-respect is sacrificed; both the minister 
and the church suffer. I have been in min- 
ister’s homes where the evidence of a strug- 
gle for existence was noticeable on every 
hand. I have seen ministers not able to 
subscribe for a single magazine, or even for 
their denominational papers. I have seen 
the wife and children of a minister remark- 
ably successful as a church builder dressed 
in the cast-off clothing of their parishioners. 
Furthermore many are bearing a soul-agony 
on account of their inabili‘y to do by their 
families as they deserve. 

The trouble lies deeper than in the fact 
that many ministers are underpaid, and any 
attempt to merely increase the salaries of 
the poorly paid clergy is playing with the 
real problem before the church—not solving 
it. It lies in the loss of the ethical spirit 
of organized religion or the visible church. 
Conducting religious activity for the pur- 
pose of propagating the Christian doctrines 
(or in other words, for making converts) is 
not the sole mission of the church. One of 
the missions of the church (and there are 


several) is to be the tangible exponent of 


the Christian justice preached from the pul- 
pit. Accordingly the true church must be 
the light of the world as an ethical organ- 
ization and in its regulations and practices. 
The business methods must meet the sense 


of justice at every point. 
One of the unethical aspects (and there 


are others) is in the relation between the 
ministry and the church. One minister has 
a comfortable salary, and others equally as 
deserving eke out an existence on a pittance. 
One minister enjoys a long vacation abroad 
and with all the bills paid for him. The 
only vacation other ministers have is visit- 
ing their relatives upon whom they can live 
a few weeks a year. One minister on re- 
tiring from active service is made pastor 
emeritus and is given a life salary, greater 
than the large majority of clergymen ever 
receive. No such provision is made for the 
majority of the servants of God who, upon 
retiring from active service are allowed to 
become subjects of charity. Some of these 
less fortunate aged ministers bemoan the 
fact that they are spared to become burdens 
to their relatives upon whom they live. 

It is not the contention that all ministers 
should have the same salary. But the sal- 


ary should be according to their needs and 


the service rendered. The method of sup- 
port of the missionaries under the American 
Board is admirable. The size of the family, 
the cost of living and the service rendered 
are factors determining the salaries. This 
system meets the sense of justice; it is a 
thousand times more dignified, ethical, busi- 
ness-like and Christian than is the usual 
method of support in the home fields. Let 
the American Board system, or some other 
system equally as ethical, be adopted for 
ministers in active service, and let a plan 
be adopted for the care of aged and retired 
servants of God, and the church would take 
a new and a higher position in the world. 
It would then represent the spirit of the 
Man of Nazareth who not only preached the 
truth, but who lived the life of spotless 
righteousness. One thing is certain—the 
present-day uncertain, haphazard and un- 
ethical system of ministerial support cannot 
be continued if the church is to prosper. 
Hudson, N. H. Ki. F. BLANCHARD. 


Benevolence Statistics 


The custom of including among our benev- 
olences gifts which do not pass through the 
hands of the treasurer of the church or some 
organization of the church seems both prac- 
tically and theoretically faulty. 

It affords no criterion for distinguishing 
objects, gifts to which are to be included, 
from others not so included. The amounts 
reported depend largely upon the skill and 
zeal of the clerks in discovering private gifts, 
with a premium upon publicity. It is un- 
fair as a basis of comparing church with 
church. The sums vary greatly from year 
to year, and so afford no fair basis for com- 
paring changes from year to year within the 
individual church. 

It is theoretically at fault, because it is 
an (absurdly imperfect) attempt to show 
how generous Congregationalists are. All 
that these figures can do, and all that they 
ought to try to-do, is to show how loyally 
the churches support the various benevolent 
agencies for which they are responsible. 
The column, “All other objects,” may well 
be retained, provided only those gifts are 
recorded which pass through the treasury of 
the church, or some organization of the 
church, for that would represent true church 
benevolence. Most of the gifts to “All other 
objects” are from private sources, not pass- 
ing through the church. . 

Several years ago the Andover Confer- 
ences voted that their own Conference re- 
ports should include only what passed 
through the hands of organizations in the 
local church. So far as the secretary is 
aware, objection has been raised by only 
one church, a church whose figures were re- 
duced by the change from over $10,000 to 


about $2,300. For purposes of comparison 
with churches outside of the conference we 
print also the figures that appear in the 
Year-Book ‘Total’ column. 

Andover, Mass. Owen H. Gates. 


Revival Memories 


I read with great interest in your issue of 
Feb. 20 the account of the Boston Moody 
and Sankey meetings. At that time I had 
about 6380 children at the state primary 
school, and the Holy Spirit invaded our 
place in a marvelous way. We had eight 
schools taught by Christian teachers. But 
they had nothing to do with this manifesta- 
tion. Every one felt it was a power above 
and beyond them—all they had to do was to 
submit themselves to its guidance. For in- 
stance, when the hour came for these boys 
or girls to go to their rooms, or to play, 
they did not seem willing to go until they 
had had a prayer meeting—and out of sixty 
children fifty would repeat a verse of Scrip- 
ture or lead in prayer. These were reform- 
atory children, mind you. They had always 
been taught to kneel and pray before getting 
into bed, but no one hinted that they ought 
to join in a prayer meeting. This continued 
for months. Not a case for punishment was 
reported to me. The Holy Spirit seemed to 
pervade all hearts. Scores of our children 
were born into the Kingdom of God, and 
multitudes of those who attended church 
prayer meetings. But the feeling among our 
teachers was universal, that it was a power 
far beyond human. In ten years’ conduct 
of reformatory schools I never saw elsewhere 
anything like that. This record in The Con- 
gregationalist bring those days all back. 

CHAPLAIN J. H. BRADFORD. 

Washington, D. C. 


Biographical 
BEY. THOMAS JENKINS 


Rey. Thomas Jenkins died of pneumonia 
at his homé in Madison, N, Y., March 9. At 
the time of his death, both in age and in the 
length of his ministry, Mr. Jenkins was the 
oldest Welsh Congregational minister in 
New York State and probably in the United 
States. He was born in Aberdare, Wales, 
in June, 1828. His principal pastorate in 
the old country was Salem Congregational 
Church in Merthyr Tydvil. In 1864 he came 
to America, his first church being in Johns- 
town, Pa., which he served seven years. 
Other Congregational churches of which he 
was subsequently pastor were Radnor, O., 
Sharon, Pa., Waterville, N. Y., and Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. He retired as an active pastor in 
1896, thereafter making his home with his 
daughter in Madison, N. Y. He had, how- 
ever, frequently since supplied Welsh 
churches, especially in Central New York. 
Had he been spared for a few months more 
than a year, Mr. Jenkins would have com- 
pleted sixty years as an ordained minister 
of the gospel. He is survived by a daughter 
and three sons. He Za 


REY. H. L. STRAIN 


A life of more than ordinary promise 
came to an end in the death of Rev. Horace 
L. Strain of Iowa City, Io., which took 
place at Sierra Madre, Cal., on March 21. 
Before going to Iowa City Mr. Strain was 
assistant pastor to Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, 
in New England Church, Chicago, and after- 
wards pastor of First Congregational 
Church, Decatur, Ill. He studied two years 
in Germany under a scholarship from Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. He died in his 
thirty-ninth year, with all his fine powers 
coming to maturity. His character and 
work were of the highest type. wy MO 
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A Dutch Wish 


The little Dutch children, 
With little Dutch shoes, 

Go clittery-clatter 
Wherever they choose. 


But we must move lightly, 
In slippers, at that, 

And walk on our tiptoes, 
And go like a cat. 


But, oh, noise is lovely! 
We wish very much 
That we were Dutch children 
With shoes that were Dutch. 
—The Mayflower. 


April Fools’ Day 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


Two or three of the fellows in Dick's 
class at the grammar school were talking 
about April Fools’ Day as they walked—or 
rather galloped and ran and sidled and 
jumped—home from school. 

“Tt’s a mean kind of game, anyway,”’ said 
Dick, breathless from a scamper after Bob 
White, who had snatched his cap. ‘What's 
the sense of fooling everybody and making 
fun of ’em, just one day in the year?” 

“And it comes pretty close to square 
lying,” observed Bob, falling into step with 
his schoolmate. “When you say, ‘How'd 
you tear your coat? and point at it, why 
it’s the same as saying right out, ‘There's a 
hole in your coat!’ If there isn’t any hole 
I don’t see why it isn’t lying.” 

“Look here, fellows,” exclaimed Tom 
Shackley, the third of the group, “I’ve got 
an idea!” 

“Hold on to it—you’ll never get another, 
Tom!” shouted both the others at once. 

“No, honest and sober! Look here!” 
And the three heads came together. Before 
the boys reached home their plans were 
made. Bob and Dick each had a sister— 
merry, jolly girls they were, too—and stip- 
ulated that Sue Walton and Bessie White 
should be let into the secret. 

There were several days to elapse before 
the first of April, and the five conspirators 
managed to have more than one meeting, at 
which various suggestions were made; some 
adopted unanimously, some discussed, some 
rejected; but on the evening of the last day 
of March the plot was complete in most of 
its details. 

The first gun was fired, so to speak, just 
before half-past seven the next morning. 
Now Dick Walton had one bad habit, which 
was sleeping after he was called and then 
rushing down late to breakfast with clothes 
awry, face and hands streaked by a hasty 
half-wash, and hair, as his mother often 
said, “like a mare’s nest.” 

On this particular morning Dick knew 
his father was going to New York and 
would be especially impatient if there were 
any delay at breakfast. His mother woke 
him as usual, by gently shaking his shoulder 
and giving him a kiss, at just seven o’clock. 
“Be sure not to be late, dear!” she said, as 
she always did, in her mild, indulgent way. 

Dick waited until she was out of the 
room, and then sprang from his bed with a 
chuckle. Tiptoeing about he proceeded to 
put on his clothes and scrub himself ener- 
getically, getting soap in his mouth as he 
chuckled at the wrong time. At twenty-five 
minutes past the hour he stole downstairs 
and hid in the coat closet, still chuckling. 

The bell rang loudly at half-past, and, 
sure enough, just as Dick hoped he would, 
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Mr. Walton strode in the hall, calling out: 
“Dick! Dick! Breakfast is ready! I can’t 
wait for you!’ Then he added, turning to 
his wife: “It’s too bad, Mary, that Dick is 
such a sluggard! He never’— 

Here he was interrupted by a merry 
shout as Dick burst from the closet, immac- 
ulate from top to toe: “April fool, Father! 
Here I am, just as ready as you are!” 

The pleased look on his father’s face was 
reward enough, without. the hug and the 
cheery breakfast that followed. 

Dick’s morning experience is enough to 
let the cat out of the bag. April Fools’ 
Day was to be reversed, turned inside out, 
made a day of pleasant surprises instead of 
petty and humiliating annoyances, A part 
of the plan, it should be added, was to re- 
lieve anybody in the street, stranger or not, 
from the silly tags which had been pinned 
on their coats by sillier children and some- 
times by—silliest of all—grown people. 
Dick received more than one surprised and 
good-natured “Thank you, my boy!” that 
day from victims of this sort of practical 
joke. 

As for Bob White, his principal triumph 
came in the first hour at school. He was 
known by his teacher to be the most mis- 
chievous scholar in the room; and without 
meaning harm, he often made that poor, 
hervous gentleman’s life miserable for the 
whole day by his pranks. But lo, when 
school began there was Bob in his place 
(not tardy, as usual), sitting quietly and 
getting out his books as if he meant busi- 
ness. 

Not once during the session did he stick 
pins in his neighbors, or pass notes, or eat 
apples behind the lid of his desk. But the 
greatest marvel came when the arithmetic 
class was called down to the front benches 
for recitation. Bob had his lesson perfect ! 
Never before in the history of the term had 
he been prepared with his examples. The 
teacher had almost given him up as really 
unteachable in that branch of learning’ But 
here ,he was, reciting the hare-and-hound 
solution without a slip, and then demonstrat- 
ing it beautifully on the blackboard. 

Bob did make nice figures, and prided 
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himself on his handwriting; so when his 
teacher, glancing over his spectacles, laid 
his hand on his shoulder and said: “You’ve 
done well, White! Your work is clear and 
your figures are plainer than my own!’ 
Bob glowed down to his boots and flushed 
up to his red hair. He knew the girls were 
listening, too (it was a large country 
school) ; though he never would have owned 
that he cared for that! 

Speaking of girls reminds me that Susie 
and Bessie took a basket of good things and 
a can of delicious broth that afternoon down 
to “Marm Surbridge,” a poor, cross old soul 
who lived alone in a little tumble-down 
house at the end of the village, and spent 
much of her time in scolding or complaining, 
though she was almost wholly supported by 
charity. The young people of Pineboro gave 
her a wde berth, as a rule, and I am afraid 
the boys took special delight in enraging her 
by their tricks and real or pretended on- 
slaughts on her small garden and two fruit 
trees. 

“Well, I never!’ she exclaimed, as the 
two rosy-cheeked lasses stood on her door- 
stone and explained their errand. “I guess 
it’s the fust time ye ever brought me any- 
thing, ain’t it?” 

Sue turned red and her eyes snapped, but 
good-humored Bessie, bound to have her 
plan a success, gave her comrade a sly 
pinch and said, with a bright smile: 

“T’m afraid it is, Mrs. Surbridge ; but it’s 
never too late to mend, you know, ma’am. 
Besides, that makes the joke all the better. 
It’s April Fools’ Day, you know, and we 
just wanted to surprise you!” 

“Sho! This is an April fool joke, is it? 
Well, I must say it’s a pretty good one? 
That broth smells awful good—I know who. 
made it; ’twas Mis’ White!” (The girls 
nodded gleefully.) ‘Well, come right in, 
both on ye! I didn’t mean to speak sharp. 
to ye, little gals. It’s so long sence I’ve 
hed a chick or a child Say a pleasant word 
to me’’— she stopped and mumbled a little, 
taking off her spectacles and wiping them 
as she led the way into her tiny living- 
room. 

Well, they had a nice call, and the girls 
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Palm Sunday Clothes 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


We call the Sunday before Laster 
Palm Sunday because on that day, when 
Christ had his triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, the people took the branches from 
the palm trees and strewed them in the 
way that he might be honored as he rode 
over them. 

But on that day there was something 
far more important than the palms. It 
took only a little work to pull branches 
off the trees by the roadside; it meant 
far more when they threw off their outer 
robes, their very best clothes, and laid 
them down. on the muddy road that 
Christ might’ride over them in honoring 
triumph. All these garments must have 
been badly soiled, many torn and injured 
as they were trampled upon, and perhaps 
some were lost. These friends of Christ 
were ready to sacrifice their clothes for 
him. This is really the most beautiful 
part of Palm Sunday. 


There are many people who make such 
sacrifices today. The fathers and mothers 
of some of you who read this give up 
having as fine clothes as some of their 
friends, in order that you may have 
better clothes, nicer food, more privileges 
and a better education. Some Christians 
give up costly clothes in order that they 
may give more money to the poor and 
sick about them and for missionary work. 
These are the real Palm Sunday Chris- 
tians. | 

You almost always want the daintiest | 
dresses, the prettiest ribbons, the most |) 
stylish shoes, and the best suits of |. 
clothes. If-ever you tell your parents | 
to buy you the less costly ones, so that | 
the money saved may be spent for father, 
or mother, or brother or sister, or some 
needy ones, then you may think of those 
cheaper ones as your Palm Sunday 
clothes. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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agreed that they would repeat it at least 
once a week. Bessie had offered to read 
aloud to her hostess the next time she came, 
and the poor old soul was _ pathetically 
pleased and excited at the prospect. 


So the day went on and drew to a close. 


Just after supper the three boys met out- 
side Tom’s front gate and trotted down 
street to Uncle Bill’s house. Uncle Bill 
was an old sailor, about as poor as Marm 
Surbridge and even more helpless, for he 
was a cripple, and twisted with rheumatism 
besides. The boys took an ax and a saw 


‘ 
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with them and, without asking leave or 
license, descended on Uncle Bill’s wood-pile, 


which still consisted mostly of cord sticks, . 


as the town had furnished them the week 
before. A small pile which the old man had 
managed to saw and split for his rickety 
stove served as a guide, and seizing saw- 
horse and chopping-block the boys settled 
down to work in good earnest. 

A part of the plan had been to lure the 
owner away for an hour or two, and in this 
Mr. Shackley had aided and abetted the 
conspirators, inviting Uncle Billy to his 
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house in the early evening, and taking him 
both ways in his pung, for the snow still 
lingered in that Northern latitude. 

The old man’s surprise at finding his pile 
of fragrant, spicy pine wood all sawed and 
split for use may be imagined; and he 
slapped his one knee over and over again 
when told he had been “April-fooled.” 

“Well, it’s been a pretty good sort of a 
day, hasn’t it?” said Dick, as the three rode 
home in Mr. Shackley’s pung, with the 
moonlight glistening on the snowy fields. 
“Say, fellows, let’s keep it up!” 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Seed Time 


A living green has touched the swelling hills, 
And tiny birds chirp in the leafless trees; 
Up from the ocean comes a vernal breeze 

That brings the showers to feed the moun- 

tain rills. 

In dark red soil the steady plowman drills 
The long deep furrows, sinking to his knees 
In spongy earth; it is no time of ease— 

With signs of birth and promise Nature 

thrills. 

Drive Thou Thy plow, O Lord, deep in my 

heart, 
Hardened beneath a load of petty cares; 
Break up its guilty crust, and freely start 
The showers of Thy grace; then sow some 


seed 

Whose ripened harvest Thou wilt deign to 
heed, 

And husband it with gracious heavenly 
airs. 


—Caroline Hazard. 


Increasing or Decreasing 


“When you get real blue, think of some 
one a lot worse off, then you'll be ashamed 
not to be happy’’—such is the advice of 
Samanthy Allen and all her tribe of con- 
solers. But a young woman on whom a 
friend attempted, recently, this particular 
bit of complacent commonplaceness, retorted, 
sweetly and profoundly: “I used to try that 
way and it wasn’t any use. The rags on 
other women’s lives failed to hide the worn 
spots on my own. Now when way, way 
down I remember how many people have 
real homes, if I haven’t, somehow the world 
grows richer for me, as well as for them, 
because such firesides do glow, such family 
ties, such fountains of love do spring into 
life. It is better, even for the most beg- 
gared, to sniff at other women’s flower 
gardens than their garbage pails.’”’ She con- 
soled herself for what she had not in the 
joy of what others had. Surely this is the 
attitude of the true Christian. For if 
another increase though he decrease, he can 
rejoice greatly in the gain of the world, can 
find himself richer because of such rapture 
of acquirement, rather than poorer by the 
accentuated contrast with himself. 


A Letting-Down Place 


“Home is the place where men are treated 
best and growl worst,” quoted a suburban 
preacher, in a discourse on Household Re- 
ligion. A listener, the superintendent of one 
of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
New England, subsequently remarked, “I 
believe my wife put the minister up to that 
sermon. For my part, I smile all day long 
before the men, and, when I get home at 
night, if I want to scowl I just have to. I 
must let down somewhere.” Without justi- 
fying his attitude, one may ask, Ought not 
the American wife to realize that the Amer- 
ican husband must have a_ letting-down 
place? Is-it quite fair to expect a nervous, 


highly organized business man, who all day 
long has been keyed up to the highest pitch, 
to meet patiently, each evening, the demands 
of noisy children or of a wife who com- 
plains: “John isn’t a bit entertaining after 
he gets home, won't talk or play games with 
me at all, but just sits and reads and reads. 
He fusses if I interrupt him even once to 
tell how trying Bridget has been all day.” 
Without doubt, the preacher was right; some 
men are bears in their own homes; but, after 
all, isn’t there a right as well as a wrong 
way of letting down at evening time? And 
isn’t it always the business of the home- 
maker to make ready a restful haven into 
which the weary wage-earner may steer at 
the close of a storm-tossed day? 


The Art of Note Writing 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


There is no one of all the good old-fash- 
ioned things whose loss we more often de- 
plore than the art of correspondence. Never 
again in these days of cheap postage and 
typewriters, of telephones, telegrams and 
souvenir postal cards, shall we know the joy 
of exchanging bulky letters of many closely 
written sheets, such as delighted the hearts 
of our forefathers. There is, however, one 
pleasant survival of the old-time epistolary 
eustoms in the note of courtesy. Notes of 
invitation, notes of sympathy in bereavement, 
illness or trouble, notes of congratulation 
upon an engagement, a birthday, or wedding 
anniversary, or some special success, notes 
of appreciation for hospitality or kindness, 
notes of thanks for gifts or help, and the 
notes of reply to any or all of these—are 
among the most agreeable of the social amen- 
ities which make for good breeding. 

While among a certain class conventional 
note-writing prevails in a punctilious and 
exacting degree, many young persons are all 
too careless in the matter. Self-centered 
and busy with their own pursuits, they let 
slip many opportunities to confer a pleasure 
in this way. Especially is this true as re- 
gards notes from young to older people, and 
to kindred. A youth is entertained by his 
grandparents with every kind of generous 
hospitality. He returns to college, or busi- 


‘ ness, or his own home, and entirely forgets 


the dear old people for many weeks. He 
would never dare neglect the hostess of a 
house party in this way—he knows well he 
would be dropped from her list if he did— 
but grandparents don’t count. Their hos- 
pitality is a matter of course. A young girl 
may be very thoughtful and attentive in 
sending birthday notes to other girls of her 
circle, but the aunts and uncles and elderly 
friends who have showered gifts and kind- 
nesses upon her are rarely favored with her 
dainty effusions. 

We are all so busy, young and old, that 
we often let a good intention pass until it 
is too late to write the note. You read in 
the paper of the death of a friend’s sister or 


brother, send a compassionate thought in her 
direction, and forget the circumstance till 
you meet her weeks later, and your heart 
smites you as you note. her sad face and 
black dress. You try to say something about 
thinking of her, but your lips falter when 
you remember with shame that you sent her 
no word of sympathy at the time. Do you 
not know from your own experience how 
comforting is every expression of love in 
time of sorrow? 

I remember reading with great satisfac- 
tion the first book of a timid young author 
of my acquaintance. My impulse was to 
write a note of congratulation at once, but 
I let other duties crowd it out. A year or 
two later when I saw her, I made some ref- 
erence to the book and my neglected inten- 
tion. A wistful little smile crossed her face 
as she said simply, “I wish you had written.” 
Afterwards I learned that she had been 
almost discouraged about going on with her 
work, feeling that her first book had not 
been understood. We are told that success- 
ful authors and artists are overburdened by 
letters of fulsome praise, but we are not 
told of the unsuccessful who are disheart- 
ened by the silence of their friends. 

Note-writing need not be limited to spe- 
cial occasions. If older people regard notes 
with peculiar appreciation, so even more do 
the shut-ins. If you cannot call as often as 
you would like on an invalid friend, or if 
you cannot afford to send her flowers and 
fruit, you can write a single page of greet- 
ing from time to time which will cheer her 
immensely. The postman’s ring is the event 
of the day in some households. ‘A word 
fitly spoken” is likened by an old poet to 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver,’ and 
had he lived in our own epistolary age, he 
would no doubt have said something equally 
pretty about a “word fitly written.” 

There are many people to whom writing 
seems a great exertion. It is largely I sus- 
pect a lack of practice. One must have the 
tools ready in an accessible place—desks are 
meant to be useful as well as ornamental— 
and then “get the habit.” “But I do not 
know what to say or how to say it” is a 
common complaint. To meet this there is 
one rule which covers the whole ground. 
Write exactly as if you were talking; say 
what you would say face to face. 

A good note is often as appropriate as a 
gift, and even more acceptable to those bur- 
dened with more things than they know 
what to do with. A clever woman I know, 
who cannot afford to keep pace with her 
own set in the matter of presents, writes 
birthday notes, often in verse, which are 
greatly treasured by the recipients. We can- 
not all do it in such a distinctive way, but 
we may all adopt the method to a certain 
extent. The Christmas note grows in pop- 
ularity every year among cultivated people. 
It expresses much more thought and person- 
ality than the card and does not carry the 
pecuniary obligations of a purchased gift. 

The more delicate forms of courtesy are 
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not machine-made, but require both time 
and thought. They have a peculiar value 
with the increasing demands of modern life. 
Like the homemade product of the arts and 
erafts movement they stand for individuality 
and fine feeling. In this class is the art of 
note-writing It depends upon no special 
training and needs no formal rules. It is 
expression of thoughtfulness and 


thee natura 
Mm O2turZ) 


ve 


My April Lady 


m thé stair at morning 


rays round her float. 
Sweet rivulets of langhter 
Are bubbling in her throat; 


Is gold without alloy ; 


. 
And in the morning sunlight 


I think her name is Joy. 
When in the evening twilight 


The guiet book-room lies, 
We read old songs of sorrow, 
While from her hidden eyes 
The tears are falling, falling, 
That give her heart relief; 
And in the shadowy twilight 
I think her name is Grief. 


My little April lady! 
Of sunshine and of showers . 
She weaves the old spring magic, 
Aud breaks my heart in flowers! 
But when her moods are ended, 
She nestles like a dove; 
Then, by the pain and rapture, 
Il know her name is Love. 
—Henry van Dyke, in The Century. 


Concerning Children’s Clothes 


BY EM’’Y HUNTINGTON MILLER 


I never stray from my quiet seclusion of 
wows and wilds without feeling moved to 
put up 4 plea for the innocent sufferers who 
are made to pay the penalty for the mother’s 
vanity, thoughtlessness or ignorance—the 
children who are dressed with no more re- 
gard to their personal health, comfort and 
convenience than if they were waxen images, 
designed solely for ornament. At a nod 
from Mrs. Grundy we put our babies at her 
disposal. We load poor little heads with 
enormous hats and grotesque bonnets, heavy 
with piled-up ribbons and feathers, pulling 
their hair over their eyes or tying it with 
exaggerated bows, and rejoicing in their 
quaint and artistic appearance. 

A few years ago we allowed our auto- 
cratic manager to substitute gowns and 
eaps of black silk for the delicate fabrics 
whose pure white or dainty tints belong as 
naturally to babyhood as the hues of spring 
blossoms, and lengthened the gowns at her 
behest so that the little feet were perpetually 
tripping in them, and small creatures that 
should be as free as birds were compelled to 
hold up the superfluous draperies in their 
play. And then we must needs go to the 
other extreme and abbreviate the garments 
of little girls already in the bony and spin- 
dle-legged stage of growth to a mere frill, 
with neither use nor beauty; discarding at 
the same time the long stockings that at 
least mitigated ugliness for short socks of 
the most retiring habits. 

Even our little boys have had their times 
of martyrdom, and many a youngster whose 
long curls, scarlet sash, delicate ruffles of 
embroidery and garments of quaint design 
made him an attractive model for the artist’s 
studio, cherished in his sturdy little heart 
an undying grudge against Lord Fauntleroy 
and all his generation. I am afraid we can- 
not lay claim to any permanent advance in 
wisdom because of the almost universal 
adoption of “rompers” as a play suit for 
young children, boys and girls alike. That 
also is the fashion, and I recently heard a 
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devoted mother remark that she did hope it 
would last until her children grew up, it 
saved so much work and didn’t look bad 
when you got used to it. 

The comfort of the child himself does not 
seem to be seriously considered. Children 
are tortured by small discomforts which an 
adult does not even notice, because his 
thoughts are absorbed in other things, and 
because his flesh is no longer so exquisitely 
sensitive to fret and irritation. Stiffly 
starched garments, narrow straps that cut 
into the shoulders, rough seams, trimmings 
that rasp the neck, hatbrims that flap over 
the eyes, elastics that are too short, strings 
that are too tight, stockings twisted in put- 
ting on, or left in wrinkles over the tender 
feet, shoes buttoned too tightly over the fat 
legs, high heels that rack and strain the 
small ankles—these and a multitude of sim- 
ilar small discomforts are responsible for a 
great amount of fretful ill-humor that makes 
both mother and child miserable. 

Does it seem too much to hope that we 
may sometime be more concerned for the 
health and comfort of these embryo men 
and women than with their quaint charm 
as pictures, or artistic harmony with ithe 
latest nightmare of fashion, and allow them 
to grow up in blessed unconsciousness of 
their clothes? 


The Raw Material of 
Happiness 


How ingenious children are in getting all 
possible enjoyment out of the scantiest ma- 
terial and the poorest opportunities! In the 
great, hard, gloomy city they overcome the 
difficulties of their situation most cleverly 
and find their fill of amusement. A strip of 
green grass with a few daisies is to them a 
veritable paradise, and they get all the honey 
out of it, as the city bees do. An iron bar 
across the corner of a crowded street is a 
coign of vantage quickly detected, and im- 
mediately appropriated for a swing, although 
it will allow oscillations of only a few inches. 
A scantling of timber left on any available 
spot is forthwith converted into a see-saw, 
and a crowd of little ones raise shouts of 
laughter for hours together. 

A bit of hot, busy pavement is all they 
ask for an Olympia. A soap-box is deftly 
transformed into a carriage which carries 
more joy than any equipage in Rotten Row. 
A wayside puddle is a rapture to their wild 
eyes, as the Pacific was in the eyes of Cor- 
tez; and no nobleman finds more pleasure in 
gilded yacht on summer seas than do the 
little adventurers who follow the fortunes of 
their paper boats. A skipping-rope, a rough 
toy, a frail kite, is sufficient to delight them 
all the summer day. In the advent of an 
organ-grinder they realize the Italian opera 
as few in the theater do. 

We should all be the better were we in 
mind and heart more like the child, finding 
joy in the simple, natural things of daily life 
and duty. If our Master were visibly 
amongst us once more, he would “put a little 
child in our midst.” The truth and sim- 
plicity of soul which find wonder, gratitude, 
instruction, blessing, in a host of ordinary 
trifling things are far more rational and 
admirable than the dull or critical temper 
which finds pleasure in nothing except it is 
big and strange, or lavishly painted and 
gilded. How many agreeable emotions should 
we get out of the common days and tasks if 
we had more of the ingenuity, artlessness 
and enthusiasm of the little child!—W. L. 
Watkinson, D. D., in Frugality in the Spirit- 
ual Life. 


After all, how little we understand each 
other, with only words to rely on!... 
The best Volaptik is sympathy.—Sophia 
Kirke. 


Closet and Altar 


CROSS BEARING 
He that doth not take his cross and follow 


* after me, iz not worthy of me-—Matt. 10: 38. 


Impulses to admire what is true, to sym- 
pathize with what is sad, and to be recon- 
ciled to God, are in themselves excellent, but 
let it be clearly understood that though 
Christianity may begin with feeling, it must 
end .in practice, and that the best thing for 
an enthusiastic person is to ask this ques- 
tion, Am I ready to share Christ’s cross?— 
John Watson. : 


Christ did not command His disciples to 
seek out a cross, or talk sentiment about it. 
He told them to take up the cross and carry 
it. They were not to choose it. It was 
there, in their lives, ready for them. It 
remains so today. Each man or woman, 
ready to obey Christ, will find the cross at 
hand, in daily life, waiting to be taken up. 
Many Christians prefer to sing about the 
cross, to sentimentalize about it, rather than 
to lift and carry it in the shape of a quarrel- 
some relative, or uncongenial work, or strict 
economies and daily self-denials in home life. 
The cross is not pleasant, never was, and 
never can be so. It means crucifixion, not 
talk. The reason that some Christianity is 
so unsubstantial and cheap and unsatisfying 
is that it uses the cross as an emblem and 
nothing more.—J. R. Miller. 


When my love to God grows weak, 
When for deeper faith I seek, 
Then in thought I go to thee, 
Garden of Gethsemane. 


There I walk among the shades, 
While the lingering twilight fades; 
See that suffering, friendless one 
Weeping, praying there alone. 


When my love for man grows weak, 
When for stronger faith I seek, 

Hill of Calvary, I go 

To thy scenes of fear and woe; 


There behold His agony, 
Suffered on the bitter tree; 

See His anguish, see His faith, 
Love triumphant still in death. 


Then to life I turn again, 

Learning all the worth of pain, 

Learning all the might that lies 

In a full self-sacrifice. , 
—John R. Wreford. 


Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy cross 
and passion hast revealed the love of 
God, I am ashamed before Thee when 
I remember how often I am weary of 
the cross which Thou hast given me 
to bear. Show me the rest beyond 
this toil, the joy that comes through 
overcoming, the power which only 
suffering can bring, the love which is 
perfected through endurance. Let my 
cross be glorified as the pledge of com- 
mon life with Thee, the sign of the 
great brotherhood in which Thou art 
the helper and the joy of all. Not in 
the thought of self alone, but for Thy 
sake and for my brothers in the com- 
mon life with Thee, let me live cheer- 
fully under whatever trials Thou shalt 
choose. And let Thy power work out 
its gracious purposesin me. For 
art my hope and strength and through 
Thee I have knowledge of the Father 
by whose life I live. Amen. 


3 April 1902 


3 April 1909 
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The Firelight Club 


’ Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Solutions to the Bible Questions 


Six “simple questions” based upon the 
Bible were asked here a few weeks ago, and 
now let us see what kind of answers we 
have received, 


1. What did the Bible people think of . 


dogs?  \ 


The dog was an unclean animal and in 
several places in Samuel is used as a term 
of reproach or humiliation. Most of the ref- 
erences to dogs describe them as prowling 
about, always looking tor food. In Psalms 
it tells of their hunting in packs and making 
night hideous. In Matt. 7: 6 it says to give 
-not that which is holy unto the dogs. We 
find dogs classed with sorcerers, whore- 
mongers, murderers, idolaters and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie in Rev. 22: 15. 

Bridgton, Me. Rutz L. Lrwis. 


Bible people had the very lowest estima- 
tion of dogs. We read that an ignorant 
watchman is like a dumb or greedy dog. 
They regarded them as unclean, as we are 


told in Ley. 11: 27, and those who touched .- 


them were defiled. Without are dogs and 
sorcerers, it says in Rev. 22: 15. It places 
them with the lowest and worst class of peo- 
ple. The dogs were scavengers, ate the 
erumbs, Mark 7: 27, 28. 

St. Louis, Mo. STIMSON W. GODDARD. 


Insignificant people, enemies and Gentiles 
were often compared to dogs. “Dog,” ‘dead 
dog,’ or “dog’s head,” were about as low 
names as the Jews could call a person. 

Sanbornton, N. H. PorrerR G. PERRIN. 


In both the Old and the New Testaments 
it is evident that dogs were despised by 
Bible characters. The word ‘dog’ was a 
favorite epithet of contempt and was used 
to mean a worthless scoundrel. The only 
instance when a dog is mentioned with any 
respect is the passage in Ecclesiastes, “A 
living dog is better than a dead lion,” and 
even this shows by inference that dogs were 
held in scorn. 

Portland, Me. 


Goliath, the Philistine, said to David, Am 
I a dog that thou comest to me with staves? 
1 Sam. 17: 43. In 2 Kings 8: 13, Hazael 
said to Hlisha, But what is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing? 

Oliwet, Mich. PAUL BUNKER. 


“Bible people” thought of dogs with ab- 
horence and contempt. ‘To call one a “dead 
dog” was the height of insult. Hazael 
speaks of the “dog” as a symbol of treach- 
ery, and goes and does it. David uses “Dog” 
as the measure of one worthless and impo- 
tent, no more to be feared than a flea. 
Christ classed dogs with swine as symbols 
of vileness and all uncleanness. 
false teachers dogs, because of their boldness 
and greed. And John sees in dogs a type 
of those lost souls who have no right to the 
tree of life within the city of God. 

Perry, N. Y. ANNA M. DIBBLE. 


2. What people ever thanked Jesus? 


Sopu1a L. SMITH. 


The only person who ever really thanked 
Jesus was one of the ten lepers who were 
healed. Other people blessed him, and many 
glorified God, but this is the only instance 
when actual thanks were given. 

Portland, Me. Sopnia L. Smiru. 


Paul thanked the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Pina 12, 
. JamES F. C. Hype. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Paul calls | 


2 


3. How did they name the hours of the 
day in the New Testament? 


The Jewish day which, at the equinoxes, 
began at 6 A. M. was divided into large hours, 
with reference to the hours of prayer, viz.: 
The third hour was from 6 to 9 A. M. 

The sixth hour was from 9 to 12 m. 
The ninth hour was from 12 to 3 Pp. M. 
The twelfth hour was from 3 to 6 P. M. 

These large hours were subdivided into the 
smaller hours. They were numbered, begin- 
ning at 6 a.m. That is, the time between 
six and seven was the first hour, between 
seven and eight was the second hour, and so 
on till 6 P.M. 

The night was divided into four watches, 

viz. : 
First watch, evening, from 6 to 9 P.M. 
Second watch, midnight, from 9 to 12 Pp. M. 
Third watch, cock-crowing, from 12 to 3 Am. 
Fourth watch, morning, from 38 to 6 A.M. 

Sanbornton, N. H. Porter G. PERRIN. 


In New Testament times the day was 
divided into twelve hours, each of them one- 
twelfth of the natural day, from sunrise to 
sunset. They were numbered according to 
their distance from sunrise. Thus, the third 
hour was nine A.M., the ninth hour was 
three Pp.M., ete. The night was divided into 
four watches, according to the Roman cus- 
tom. ; 


Portland, Me. Sopnra L. SMITH. 


4. What was the corresponding value in 
American money of the taw that Jesus paid; 
the gift of Mary of Bethany; the widow’s 
mite, and the money Judas received for the 
betrayal? 


There are differences of opinion in the an- 
swers to this question, but the following is 
the most clear and accurate: 


The widow’s gift of two mites —=1 Greek 
farthing or $.004 in our money. 1 mite= 
$.002 (Mark 12: 41-44). 

The tax paid by Jesus for himself and 
Peter was 1 shekel or $.52. Therefore tax 
of each was $.26. (Some say a shekel is 
$.75, which would make each tax $.87%4.) 
(Matt. 17: 24-27.) Mary of Bethany’s oint- 
ment was worth 300 shillings, or pence 
(denarii), which equals $51. A penny = 
$.17 (Matt. 26: 6-18; Mark 14: 3-9; Luke 
7: 36-50; John 12: 1-8). Judas’s price was 
30 pieces of silver. A “piece of silver” may 
have been either an argurion=$.76 or a 
drachma = $.17. We are not sure from the 
Bible which piece it was. In the one case 
Judas’s price was $22.80, or counting in 
drachmas, $5.10. 


St. Louis, Mo, Strmson W. Gopparp. 


5. Enumerate the people with whom 


Jesus had private conversations. 


Here the answers differ, as the standpoints 
of the writers differ. One boy, Alfred Moul- 
ton of Alfred, Me., makes this characteristic 
reply : “Jesus held private conversations with 
Satan, Nathanael, Nicodemus, the Woman 
of Samaria, the Woman taken in Adultery, 
Mary of Bethany and her sister, Martha and 
Mary Magdalene.” 


Jesus had private conversations with Nico- 
demus, the Samaritan woman, the rich young 
ruler, the woman taken in adultery, the blind 
man at the pool of Siloam, Mary of Bethany 
and Zaccheus. 


Hartford, Ct. DwicHT FRANCIS. 


The completest and most ingenious list is 
from Anna M. Dibble, Perry, N. Y.: 


Dr. Stalker, “Life of Christ,” page 79, 
says, “There are said to be nineteen private 
interviews mentioned in the Gospels,” re- 
ferring to Nicodemus and Mary as examples. 
Those which seem most nearly to correspond 
with this statement are as follows: 

Jesus and John, Matt. 8: 138-15; Jesus and 
Nathanael, John 1: 47-51; Jesus and his 
Mother, John 2: 8-4; Jesus and Nicodemus, 
John 3: 1-21; Jesus and Woman of Samaria, 
John 4: 9-27; Jesus and Nobleman, John 4: 
47-50; Jesus and impotent man, John 5: 
5-8; Jesus and deaf and dumb man, Mark 
7: 33-35; Jesus and blind man, Mark 8: 22- 
26; Jesus and adulteress, John S: 9-11; 
Jesus and lawyer, Luke 10: 25-37; Jesus 
and Mary, Luke 10: 38-42; Jesus and man 
born blind, John 9: 85-38; Jesus and Phar- 
isee, Luke 11: 87-41; Jesus and Martha, 
John 11: 20-27; Jesus and Rich Young 
Ruler, Matt. 19: 16-22; Jesus and Pilate, 
John 18: 338-37; Jesus and Pilate, John 19: 
9-11; Jesus and Mary Magdalene, John 20: 
14-18; Jesus and Peter, Luke 24: 34, 

Where private interviews, so called, in- 
cluded more than one person: Jesus and Dis- 
ciples, Matt. 24: 3; Jesus and Disciples, 
Mark 9: 28; Jesus and Apostles, Luke 9: 10; 
notably the last extended conversation of 
Jesus with his disciples in the Upper Room, 
John 18, 14, 15, 16; Jesus conversing with 
two on the way to Hmmaus, Luke 24: 13. 


6. Give a recipe for making bread as it 
was done in New Testament times. 


Recipe for making bread, Matt. 18: 38. 
HARRIET P. CUTLER. 
Mt. Hermon, Mass. 


Grind grain into meal, mix it with enough 
water to make a paste. Put a little leaven 
in it; then pat it into thin cakes and bake 
it on a big jar which has been heated very 
hot. 


Brockton, Mass. SYBIL GORDON. 


When we had a lecture on the Arabs, 
lately, I asked Mr. Forder, the missionary, 
how they made their bread. He said they 
made a dough of coarse barley flour and 
water. They very seldom have wheat flour. 
The cakes were made thin and baked on the 
sides, top and bottom of the oven. I think 
perhaps this is the way they did it at Christ’s 
time, as customs have changed so little in 
Arabia. 


Rowxbury, Mass. LovuIsE Joy TOWER. 


Take 3 measures of meal (1% pecks) of 
wheat, barley, or both mixed, add the flour 
of lentils or millet if wanted. Knead in 
wooden troughs, add leaven afterward if the 
bread is to be for common use. But if for 
religious feasts, or in the time of fasting, 
omit it. Oil seeds may be used sometimes. 
Bake in small, thin cakes on the hearth or 
in the oven, which may be in the form of 
heated jars, or holes in the ground, covered 
with fuel of wood or dried grass. Ps. 90: 
5, 6; Gen. 18: 6; Ex. 12: 34; Matt. 18: 33; 
Matt. 24: 41; Matt. 26: 26; Mark 14: 22; 
Jer. 7: 18. 


St. Louis, Mo. Srrimson GODDARD. 


The first prize is awarded to Stimson W. 
Goddard, 5558 Vernon Avenue, St. Louis. 
A special prize is given to Sophia L. Smith, 
1021 Congress Street, Portland, Me., and to 
Porter G. Perrin, Sanbornton, N. H. Care- 
ful research was done in reaching some of 
these answers. Stimson Goddard is getting 
to be a dangerous person. This is the second 
prize he has won this year. 
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The Expansion of the Church 


|} Sunday School Lesson for April II 


Il. Her Reliance On Prayer 


Point out how prominently the prayer 
meeting figured in the beginnings of the 
Christian Church. Read Acts 1: 14-24; 
2: 42; 4: 24; 6: 4, 6, ete. Show how, as 
soon as the Church began to grow in Jeru- 
salem, it had to endure persecution (Acts 
8: 1). This is one of the elements to be 
considered in its whole history. It is the 
subject of this lesson. Consider: 

1. The persecuted Church. Jesus had 
taught his disciples that new religious be- 
liefs could not displace old ones without 
conflict (Luke 5: 86-39; 21: 12; John 15: 
20; Acts 7: 52). But Herod was only a 
half-breed Jew. Why did he persecute the 
Church? Partly because he had a blood- 
thirsty spirit, but mainly from policy. Peter, 
James and John had lived nearest to Jesus 
of all the apostles. Therefore he killed 
James and, finding that this pleased the 
Jews, he seized Peter (Acts 12: 8). He 
would have killed him at once, but the Jews 
would have no executions during Passover 
week, at which time he was arrested (v. 4). 
The Church was of course in great trouble. 
No one knew on what beloved leader the 
next blow would fall. 

2. The praying Church. The followers 
of the Way assembled in private houses to 
pray, for of course they could not meet in 
the synagogues. Read how Peter was guarded 
in prison (vs. 4, 6). What else could they 
do but to call on God to deliver him? They 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 11. Peter Delivered from Prison. 
Text, Acts 12: 1-19. 


at eo Sa ett Ae 
C. E. Topic for April 11-17 | 
ab Ane is ee er ome a ae 


Topic, April 11-17. Risen with Christ. 
Col. 3: 14. (Consecration meeting.) 

A sublime indifference. A relation to 
Christ so definite and vital as to dispel not 
only the fear of death but even the thought 
of death—this Paul declares to be our privi- 
lege. How much we should all like to reach 
that vantage ground, to be able to look at 
this matter of dying as if it had already 
taken place, as if all its grewsome and pain- 
ful concomitants were things of the past. Is 
it possible so to do? Paul says yes, and 
behaved as if it were so. To be sure, we 
healthy people do not think much of death, 
but in the rush of life come quiet moments 
now and then when the cold fact stares us 
in the face, when we are called upon to go 
to the house of mourning, or to follow some 
loved form to its last resting place. Then 
comes the shrinking, perhaps the shudder, 
the perplexing, baffling question, ‘‘What has 
become of the dead one, what will become 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


could not act. It was death for any of the 
soldiers who guarded him to let him escape. 

Roman and Jewish authorities were both 
against the infant Church. Yet often in her 
history the powers of this world have been 
arrayed against her and still she has been 
delivered when all human help has seemed 
to be in vain. Her life and strength today 
are irresistible.evidence that prayer in her 
behalf has not been in vain. 

3. The prayers of the Church answered. 
How did Peter escape? It is doubtful 
whether he himself ever had a clear idea of 
the way of it. He did not “come to him- 
self” till he was in the street (vs. 9, 11). 
Then he said to himself that the Lord had 
sent his angel and delivered him. We do 
not doubt that the Lord had set him free. 
There: are different ways of expressing the 
same truth. Luke says that the same angel 
killed Herod. Josephus describes Herod’s 
death as an act of God and says that Herod 
himself told the people that God was about 
to take his life to reprove them for calling 
him a god. But neither of them spoke of 
the angel. Herod evidently thought, after 
examining Peter’s guards, that one or more 
of them had helped him to get away. Per- 
haps they had. Read vs. 7-9 and compare 
John 5: 4; 12: 29; Acts 8: 26, 40; 10: 3. 
The important thing is the fact that Peter 
escaped from prison while the Church was 
praying for him. It is no wonder that the 
company in Mary’s house did not believe 
their prayers were answered when they 
heard that he was at the door. When con- 
vinced that some one was knocking they 
said it was his angel; for in those days de- 
vout people believed that every faithful child 


Already Liberated 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


of us?’ But Paul still shouts from the 
summit of his triumphant assurance, “Why 
ponder, why weep, Colossian Christians, 
London Christians, New York Christians? 
You have already passed through greater 
change than can come to flesh and blood. 
You have died once and your life is hid with 
Christ. in God.” 


The secret. These would be but the ray- 
ings of a lunatic if Christ meant nothing to 
us or had meant nothing to the world during 
nineteen centuries; but when we once defi- 
nitely choose to associate with Jesus and try 
to measure the worth of his personality, we 
realize that into this decadent, dying world 
came a new factor when he appeared, and 
that when he grapples with the difficult 
problems of the universe, sin and death, they 
are not ugly, unconquerable, as they were 
before he came. He came to subdue them 


of God had an angel assigned to care for 
him (v. 15; Matt. 18: 10). 

We should probably have been as slow to 
believe our prayers were answered as these 
Christians were under like conditions. Not 
all good gifts asked for are realized at once 
when they are received. The great facts re- 
main that the Church at prayer has often 
received from God blessings too great for 
faith to grasp at once; that it has grown 
strong by such experiences and that still 
greater triumphs are before it for the asking. 

Why was James killed and Peter saved? 
We can no more answer that question than 
we can tell why some of the Christian mis- 
sionaries were martyred during the Boxer . 
troubles in China in 1900 and why others 
escaped. But we have good reason to be- 
lieve that those who were killed and those 
who survived were both used by God in 
ways in which they could best advance the 
Kingdom of God; and even after these few 
years the evidence is most comforting to the 
friends of the martyred ones that they gave 
a new and wonderful revelation to China 
and to the world of the meaning of the 
gospel. 

4. The leader of the persecution removed. 
No description of the death of James is 
given. One short sentence is all the record 
of it that we know (v. 2). MHerod’s death is 
described at greater length (vs. 21-23). It 
seemed as unlikely that Herod would soon 
die so shocking a death when he cast Peter 
into prison as that Peter would escape and 
outlive him. God is working for his own in 
many ways, and those who thoughtfully 
study his working will have confidence to 
pray. 


and to confer power upon his followers to 
achieve a similar victory. 


A sublime interest. If we are really going 
to stop caring about death, we must begin to 
care mightily for the opposites of death. 
That is why Paul says, “Set your mind on 
things that are above.” Psychology is tell- 
ing us today that as we think so we are. 
And Paul goes on to explain that the things 
above mean the things that interest Christ 
today. What do you suppose he cares for 
chiefly? Surely the stainlessness of our own © 
souls, the constant outgo toward others of 
justice and merey, the sweetness and har- 
mony of our homes, the purity of politics, 
the Christianization of business and amuse- 
ments, the salvation of the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Are our thoughts habitually 
and our affections to be upon such themes as 
these? Then, indeed, we are already “Risen 
with Christ.” 


Se eS ee 


The Sicilian earthquake occurred Monday, 
Dec. 28. To the vivid descriptions of it 
which in the weeks immediately after occu- 
pied much space in the daily and weekly 
press are now being added more deliberate 
and leisurely written accounts in the monthly 
magazines by well-known writers who have 
had exceptional advantages on the ground 
for observation of the results of the tragedy. 
Frank Perret, who was at Messina two days 


after, writes in the April Century of scenes 
and impressions when the work of rescue 
began. In the same magazine Robert 
Hichens, author of “The Spell of Egypt,” 
gives incidents that passed under his eyes 
the following week and statements made to 
him by surviving inhabitants—a grewsome 
picture impressively drawn. The April 
Outlook prints the first of a series of papers 
by F. Marion Crawford, in which the per- 


sonal element is much less prominent, and 
which presumably will appear later in a 
book. The permanent literature of this 
greatest disaster of history, as Mr. Crawford 
entitles it, will be of large volume. 

The first article in The Outing for March 
and one on Sicily: the Land of Unrest, in 
Putnam’s for April, by Emily James Put- 
nam, are valuable contributions to the gen- 
eral subject. 
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Among the New Books 


A Hungarian View of Americans 


An unusually interesting estimate of the 
American people is given in The Inner Life 
of the United States, by Count Vay De 
Vaya and Luskod (Dutton. $4.00). The 
author is Hungarian and Roman Catholic. 
He has visited the United States several 
times and remained for considerable inter- 
vals. On the journey described in these 
pages he was chaplain to a great company 
of his own countrymen on shipboard, and 
afterward he made especial efforts to dis- 
cover the conditions of Hungarian life in 
this land. Thus he touches life from the 
White House to the city slum. The chapter 
on Pittsburg, the ‘‘Valley of Humiliation,” 
is scathing in its accusation of the employer 
class. On the other hand, for the country 
in general, the author has great admiration. 
An enthusiastic chapter is devoted to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and there are chapters on Boston, 
Chicago, Books and Authors, Pictures and 
Painters, Public Instruction, Spiritual As- 
pirations, etc. Some mistakes are to be 
found in figures and estimates, but on the 
whole this is a well-balanced view from the 
outside, another good opportunity to see our- 
selves “as others see us.” 


: Studies in Ethics 


A practical statement of the great funda- 
mental principles of Christian living is 
given in A Handbook of Christian Ethics, 
by J. Clark Murray (Scribner’s. $2.25). 
In four great divisions the author discusses 
the general ideal of Christian morality; 
this ideal in its subjective aspects, evolving 
the various virtues of Christian character ; 
the objective aspects of the ideal as seen 
in the church, the family and the state; 
and finally the general and special methods 
of moral culture. Most valuable are the 
sections on the Hvolution of the Christian 
Ideal, the Moral Ideal in Christ’s Teaching, 
and the Christian State. The latter in- 
cludes a discussion of the political and 
economic aspects of social well-being. The 
treatment is comprehensive, clear and satis- 
factory throughout. 

The same topic, discussed with the philo- 
sophical acuteness and thoroughness char- 
acteristic of German scholarship, is, Hthics 
of the Christian Life, by Dr. Theodor von 
Haering of Tubingen, published in the 
Theological Translation Library (Putnam’s. 
$3.00). Considerable space is devoted to a 
preliminary consideration of the opponents 
of Christian ethics, such as Nietzsche and 
Suderman, Evolutionary Bthics, Monism, 
Positivism, ete. The problem of Freedom 
and Responsibility is also discussed. The 
second and larger portion of the work falls 
into three sections, treating of the nature 
of the Christian ‘‘Good,” its realization 


in the Christian personality (individual 
ethics), and in human society (social 
ethics). The keynote of the positive part 


of the discussion is in the words, “Christ 
is the principle of Christian Ethics.” In 


the light of this principle such matters 


as the Kingdom of God, Sin, Honor, Virtue, 
Asceticism, the Family, Friendship, Work 
(ineluding industrial problems), Science 


cand Art, the State, and the Church are 


thoroughly discussed. This work is more 
profound and difficult to read than Murray’s, 
but well repays the careful reader. In 
some respects the two books supplement 
each other, and together they admirably 
illustrate the different ways of working of 
the English and the German mind. 

A third volume of a more general nature 
is Hthics, by John Dewey and James H. 
Tufts (Holt. $2.00). It treats its topic 


~ together. 


historically, showing morals in the making, 
following the moral life ‘through typical 
epochs of its development.’ The work is 
arranged in three divisions of about 200 
pages each. The first traces the process of 
moral development, with illustrations “from 
the life of Israel, of Greece and of modern 
civilization.” The second is devoted to the 
theories of moral life, and the third studies 
“conduct as action in society,’ political 
duties, the production and distribution of 
wealth and the relations of domestic life— 
the vital problems of the present day. We 
do not know of any modern work on ethics 
which is more thorough or of greater general 
interest. 


Recent Novels 


In Jennette lLee’s new story, Simeon 
Tetlow (Century Co. $1.50), we are in- 
troduced to a great railroad magnate, and 
watch the birth in him of a conscience. He 
is almost pure intellect at first, with little 
bodily support, and the wholesome young 
man who is promoted from office boy to 
private secretary and other self affords him 
an integument against the world and human- 
izes him in the process of their working 
Mrs. Lee thinks and writes in- 
tensely and does not stop to seek the humor- 
ous word or situation. The story is a moral 
comedy—in the high sense of that word— 
and belongs with Dickens’s ‘Christmas 
Carol’ and Ian Maclaren’s ‘Bonnie Brier 
Bush” in effect, if not in intention. Simeon 
is a bit too much off the earth, perhaps, but 
orderly, efficient John Bennett, the Shadow 
of the tale, is a character to be enjoyed and 
remembered. 

There was room for a sobering process in 
Warwick Deeping’s exuberant talent and it 
has vastly improved his art in Mad Barbara 
(Harpers. $1.50). There are flamboyant 
paragraphs still, but they are few in num- 
ber. The story is of England in the days 
of Charles II., leading up to the terrors of 
the Popish Plot. There is plenty of ex- 
citement, in London and ruined grange, but 
the characters are strongly drawn and well 
contrasted, making a readable and interest- 
ing romance. 

A romance of delirium is Jimbo, a Fan- 
tasy, by Algernon Blackwood (Macmillan. 
$1.25). It is about a child, but is decidedly 
not for children’s reading. It deals with 
the abnormal with a dreamlike continuity 
of unreality and a remarkable inventive 
power. We are sure that it will have its 
admirers and we recognize that it carries 
good lessons—such as, that you must not 
scare children with horrible tales; that evil 
done demands expiation; and that there are 
things in the human soul which are out of 
sight in the limitations of the body. But 
our trouble is that we cannot decide who 
are the proper readers of so strange a story. 

The sorrow of “great possessions” is the 


_ theme of Whither Thou Goest, by J. J. Bell 


(Revell. $1.50). A fortune suddenly falls 
to a woman who has spent her childhood 
and youth a slave to the whims of a 
widowed father. Without brother or sister 
or friend, her outlook on the world has 
been through the medium of books alone. 
Promptly discovered by some worldly rela- 
tives, she becomes almost as speedily the 
victim of an unfortunate love affair. And 
always there is the problem, What to do 
with the money, which seems in her case to 
possess a boomerang quality. It is an in- 
teresting study, somewhat uneven, but pre- 
senting scenes of power. 

A first-class political novel is The Ring 
and the Man, by Cyrus Townsend Brady 
(Moffatt, Yard. $1.50). There are sug- 


gestions in the story of the famous cam- 
paigns of Cleveland and Jerome, but prob- 
ably no particular person is described. The 
scene is in New York City. A political 
ring finds itself confronted by a man who 
is incorruptible, strong, and appeals to the 
people. A pretty love story is woven into 
the plot. The work is full of life and has 
many dramatic situations. 

Not often does a story appear which is 
at once so keen and so wholesome as The 
Bridge Builders, by Anna Chapin Ray 
(Little, Brown. $1.50). The external 
center of interest is the great bridge at 
Quebee and the tragedy of its fall. But 
equally absorbing are the relations to each 
other and to their English Canadian friends 
of a small group of Americans who are 
spending the summer in the city. ‘Miss 
Woolly West,” as the heroine is dubbed, 
proves to be made of good stuff. Her jolly 
father, her careworn mother and all the 
lovers are drawn with careful and skillful 
hand. The contact of nationalities provides 
plenty of humor. The book is remarkably 
well written and well balanced. 


Shakespeare Books 


The galaxy of dramatists in which 
Shakespeare is the most shining light 
affords the poet Swinburne an opportunity 
for that enthusiastic: literary criticism in 
which he delights in The Age of Shakespeare 
(Harpers. $2.00 net). Marlowe and 
Webster open the work and are followed 
by Dekker, Marston, Middleton, Rowley, 
Heywood, Chapman and Cyril Tourneur. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of 
Charles Lamb, with a sonnet. The author 
is nothing if not positive in his likes and 
dislikes. He speaks as a craftsman of his 
own craft and he is master of irony and 
appreciation alike in a prose style more 
masculine and vigorous than that of his 
poems. Some acquaintance with the drama- 
tists discussed is necessary for full appre- 
ciation of a striking and individual book. 

There are few fields where the criticism, 
historical and for substance, of critics is 
worth while. In the field of Shakespearean 
criticism Prof. Charles F, Johnson of Trinity 
has found the exceptional opportunity, as his 
Shakespeare and His Cnitics (Houghton 
Miffiin. $1.50) proves. It is a historical 
summary of study and comment on the plays 
since the seventeenth century, including Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s biography as the latest book 
of mark. Professor Johnson’s overlock of 
the field is informing and discriminating. It 
contains his own view of Shakespeare’s 
genius and accomplishment in comments by 
the way. 

A brief and popular study is Shakespeare, 
by George Nye Boardman, D.D. (Revell). 
The author does not profess to be a Shakes- 
pearean scholar, but to have written “out 
of a lifelong interest in the great passages 
scattered through the poet’s compositions.”- 
Three of the le¢tures are devoted to the life 
of Shakespeare, one to his service to his 
generation and one to Shakespeare as a 
Tragedian. It is a thoroughly interesting, 
sympathetic and illuminating series of 
papers, which will be read with delight. 

We must all recognize the fact that 
Shakespeare’s English is archaic and that 
a full understanding of many passages re- 
quires reference to a dictionary. Such a 
special help John Foster has given us in 
A Shakespeare Word-Book (Dutton. $3.00 
net). In ,735 pages of clear print we may 
find just what we want to know about 
words and phrases and their use in Shakes- 
peare’s age and in his writings. 
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Our Brotherhood Men 


An Occasional Survey of Fraternal Groups 


[Material for this page should be ad- 
dressed to the BROTHERHOOD Epitor. Long 
articles are not desired. But pithy accounts 
of suggestive programs, good works accom- 
plished, and successful ways and means are 
especially welcome.] 


The Editorial Watchtower 


To speak frankly, we are not impressed 
with the response the country as a whole 
has made to the national Brotherhood idea. 
The presence of the cheerful secretary as he 
flits from point to point over a wide area 
almost invariably arouses temporary ‘local 
enthusiasm; but it cannot be said that the 
nationalization of the Brotherhood idea in 
the sense of relating by strong ties all the 
scattered Brotherhoods to a central organ- 
ization has as yet taken place. We are 
nearly a year from the Detroit Convention 
and within a few months of the second gath- 
ering at Minneapolis. Local clubs, it is true, 
continue to multiply, and some of them are 
doing excellent work, as the news columns 
of this page prove; but it is evident that a 
campaign of education must still go on if 
the Congregational National Brotherhood is 
to accomplish something besides the holding 
of the national meetings once a year or So. 
Its definite objectives must be made more 
clear, and the advantage to the local club 
in connection with it be amply demonstrated. 
Of course we Congregationalists move slowly 
in everything where the sense of solidarity 
must be the moving spring of progress, so 
we are not without hope and courage touch- 
ing the future of the Brotherhood. 


Messages from National Directors 


Local Congregational Brotherhoods should 
establish a men’s group in the Sunday school, 
for Bible study and to discuss any and all 
live civic or current subjects, as they may 
desire; but to be in and of the school for 
the moral and helpful effect their presence 
will have, especially on the boys. It should 
promote acquaintance, association and a 
fraternal spirit between men and boys aftili- 
ated with the church; acquire a_ better 
knowledge of the mission field; assist the 
pastor in all ways. In fact, the composite 
man (old and young combined) should and 
must become the head and force of the 
church family in all of its activities and 
their extension, as he was intended to be of 
the home. 


Minneapolis, Minn. S. T. Jonnson. 


What is the most feasible and important 
activity of the local Brotherhood? The 
men’s Bible study class answers the ques- 
tion, here. Christ, in saying, “I, if I ‘be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me,” said 
a fundamental thing. Was he an egotist ? 
Forty-five minutes’ study of his life and say- 
ings, each Sunday noon, in a room apart, 
the Bible and Blakeslee lessons in hand, 
with free discussion, will profoundly impress 
men that Christ understood the mind of God 
and man. Get men into that class, keep 
them there, and other activities will result. 

Fargo, N. D. F. W. PEarson. 


The best program for a local Brotherhood 
is to bring the men of the church together 
and make them acquainted. Such meetings 
should be so planned as to encourage dis- 
cussion of church work. In this way the 
men not engaged in. these activities are 
brought in touch with those who are bear- 
ing the burdens. Iields of activity upon 
which it has not entered will also be dis- 


cussed. If our: men become well acquainted 
with each other and because of frequent con- 
ferences thoroughly understand the needs 
and opportunities of the church, there will 
be no difficulty about their getting under its 
burdens. 


Seattle, Wn. WILLIAM H. LEwIs. 


What a local Congregational Brotherhood 
should do depends*much upon the local men 
and the local conditions. A city church and 
a country church may need quite different 
organizations. A people’s church and a 
family church in the city cannot carry out 
the same plan to advantage always. The 
first aim of the Brotherhood should be to 
adapt itself to local needs. With this in 
mind, I believe it possible for the men’s 
organizations to ally themselves in some 
way to the Brotherhood movement. So 
doing they need lose no distinctive features, 
but may gain something by being in touch 
with other organizations. They may also 
help to make the Brotherhood a real factor 
in their own denomination, and thus enable 
Congregationalism to aid in the interdenom- 
inational movement, which is a movement 
toward true Christian unity. 

La Crosse, Wis. HENRY FAVILLE. 


Nebraska State Gathering 


The fifth Annual Convention of Congre- 
gational Laymen in Nebraska was held at 
First Church, Lincoln, March 28. How to 
Help the Nebraska Home Missionary Society 
was one of the live topics. The discussion 
resulted in a definite plan whereby the men 
will sustain an emergency fund to tide over 
the “dry month” of the year. The Bible 
Class as a Recruiting Agency for the 
Church, and The Bthical Opportunity of 
the Press were topics which created no little 
interest. The latter was presented by the 
editor of the State Journal. The evening 
meeting was addressed by Sec. Frank Dyer 
of the Congregational Brotherhood and 
Sec. H. C. Herring of the Home Missionary 
Society. Their addresses were of high in- 
spirational value and made Congregational- 
ists feel that their church and their work 
were well worth while. The Laymen’s Con- 
vention, the pioneer organization of laymen, 
voted to change its name to the Brotherhood 
and affiliate with the national organization. 

Lincoln, Neb. iar AeB! 


North Dakotans Reassemble 


The second annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Brotherhood was recently held in 
First Church, Fargo, of which Rev. R. A. 
Beard, D.D., is the honored pastor. This 
Brotherhood, by the way, was one of the 
first state organizations, as it was formed 
prior to the Detroit Convention. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions were held, 
a six o’clock banquet given by the ladies of 
the church preceding the last. The presence 
of Dean Bosworth of Oberlin and Sec. Frank 
Dyer added great interest to the event. The 
pastors of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Epis- 
copal and Baptist churches were also pres- 
ent to indicate their sympathy and interest. 
The address of Dean Bosworth, upon the 
Call of Christ, was heard with profound 
attention by the large evening audience. 
Secretary Dyer’s presence was as welcome 
as it was unexpected. He simply ran up 
from the “twin cities,” St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, to greet us. His presence so inspired 
us that the state’s assessment toward the 
National Brotherhood was raised quickly 
then and there. 


The dominant ideas of the convention 
were better and more effective methods of 
Bible study; civic righteousness, Dr. Vittum 
of Fargo College ably covering that theme; 
and the boy and young man problem in small 
towns. An able talk was made by Rey. 
Willard Lyon on the midweek meeting, and 
illuminated by Dean. Stratton of Fargo 
College. As a whole, the meeting was help- 
ful and inspiring, and only optimistic words 
were heard. 


Fargo, N. D. ee) Wee. 


A California Suggestion 


The Brotherhood should lend itself with 
intelligent energy to a solution of our in- 
dustrial problems. That which concerns 
men particularly only men can thoroughly 
understand. Local and district Brotherhoods 
will do well to make themselves intelligent 
regarding economic conditions in their par- 
ticular neighborhoods. The employing class 
is, generally speaking, largely represented in 
our churches, and never so much as now has 
the ear of organized labor been open to re- 
ceive the message of the Master Carpenter. 
Let us take advantage of the receptive atti- 
tude of the men of today, and find the com- 
mon ground upon which all may stand. I 
believe we are called to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this. 


Berkeley, Cal. ARTHUR ARLETT. 


What Is Doing Locally 


New organizations not previously reported 
are: Rockland, Mass. (45 members) ; Winthrop, 
Me. (380 members), Rev. C. F. Sargent, presi- 
dent ; Griggsville, Ill. (20 members) ; Whitins- 
ville, Mass., A. K. Pratt, president; Waltham, 
Mass., C. W. Durgin, president; Palmer, Mass. 
(40 members), E. H. Hobson, president; 
Waterbury, Ct., Bunker Hill Church (23 mem- 
bers), E. L. Bronson, president; Auburndale, 
Mass., EB. J. Frost, president; Lenox, Mass., 
Rey. L. D. Bliss, president. 


Puoria, Int. The Club recently drew up a 
unanimous resolution commending President 
Roosevelt’s veto of the census bill, and a copy 
was forwarded to Washington. A letter was 
also drafted to be sent to the Senators and 
local Congressman, urging their support on the 
measure. 


Sroux Crry, Io. At a banquet recently held 
in this city, a Tri-state Brotherhood was 
formed, comprising organizations from Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. KF. A. McCornack 
of Sioux City, Io., is president. 


New Berprorp, Mass. The Pilgrim Club 
connected with North Church is so successful 
in gathering together 400 or more men every 
other Tuesday evening that other communities 
are beginning to take notice.. The plan and 
purpose is to bring men together under the 
church roof in a social way, and provide a 
pleasant and profitable evening. The program 
is divided into two parts, the first devoted to 
listening to some bright, enthusiastie speaker, 
or an entertainment of a high character; the 
second part is spent in a social hour, when 
refreshments are secured by each man helping 
himself to crackers, cheese, ete. The men are 
mostly standing during this hour, and mix 
considerably in social intercourse. Member- 
ship is open to men living in the city; the 
only restriction is that some member of the 
organization must vouch for the candidate. It 
is limited to 500, and at the present writing 
only a few more can come in. The executive 
committee which manages affairs is composed 
of the officers and chairman of. committees. 
Politics are barred. Ka) Fe 


OrnGON. Brotherhood matters are progress- 
ing: the large Men’s Club in Sunnyside Church, ~ 
Portland, expects to enroll, and other of the 
smaller churches are making inquiries. The 
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Brotherhood button is seen here and there 
upon the lapels of men’s coats. Oregon City 
Brotherhood has undertaken a series of Sun- 
day evening addresses upon matters of civic 
interest, and already good has been accom- 
plished. Some of the themes under considera- 
tion are: beautifying the city; improving the 
schools; city morals; a free reading-room and 
library; a better provision for the farmer who 
comes into the city to trade. BE. Cc. O. 


LINncOoLN, Nes. Vine Church Brotherhood, 
organized the past year, has marked a decided 
advance in the work of the church. The 
monthly meetings have presented live topics 
with able speakers, and have been largely at- 
tended. The Sunday Bible class has been 
growing in membership and in interest, enlist- 
ing men who never before thought of staying 
to Sunday school. The Brotherhood also con- 
ducts one Sunday evening service a month. 
The energetic president, Professor Engburg, 
has been untiring in his efforts to make the 
Brotherhood a success, and is followed this 


year by Deacon Fred Park, who, as a lay 
preacher, has been supplying the Rokeby 
church for several months. M. A, B. 


Boston 


Marriage and the Ministers 


At the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
the open discussion centered about an un- 
usually important problem of their profes- 
sional life: Marriage and the Minister’s 
Responsibility. Dr. E. E. Shoemaker of 
Cambridge opened with an earnest plea for 
a broad view and a united one. With an 
experience tinged, as he said, from early 
associations with the Episcopal church, he 
favored the remarriage of divorced persons 
only in behalf of the innocent party, where 
the cause was adultery. Dr. G. L. Cady of 
Dorchester, approaching the question from 
the standpoint of the sociological student, 
urged the importance of the economic ele- 
ment as well as the moral. High standards 
of living, the entrance of women into indus- 
trial life and the like have introduced com- 
plicating factors. Dr. Gordon then followed 
with some keen criticism of irresponsible 
ministers. He has observed and been grieved 
at the readiness with which some of his fel- 
low-clergymen have married all comers. His 
personal rule is to refuse the ceremony to 
all unknown persons who cannot furnish 
proper assurances of purpose and character. 
Since the home is more in the keeping of 
the ministers than of any other class, he 
felt that it was their duty to maintain a 
high and strict standard. Dr. S. W. Dike, 
secretary of the National League for the 
Protection of the Family, added his senti- 
ments for the need of high standards. He 
went on to consider the teachings of Jesus, 
especially with a view to their modern appli- 
cation. Other speakers were Rey. A. A. 
Stockdale, who urged the cause of pastor- 
less couples, Rey. William McNair and Rev. 
F. S. Hunnewell. 


City Churchmen Federated 

Representatives of Boston’s men’s church 
clubs gathered in Old South, March 22, to 
organize a city federation. Catholic and 
Jewish delegates were included as well as 


Protestant, and the whole spirit of the meet-. 


ing was one of comity and brotherhood. 
According to the declaration, the Federation 
will endeavor “not to supplant or substitute 
itself for other proper organizations engaged 
in any given line of work in which the Fed- 
eration proposes to engage, but to assist 
such other organizations in increasing their 
efficiency by injecting into their work the 
organized enlightened and co-operating mem- 
bership of the Federation.” 

This is the understanding with regard to 
its ecclesiastical policy: “The Federation, 
being interdenominational, should engage in 
no religious work in the ordinary and strict 
sense of that word, but as an organization 
its only religion should. be that of right and 
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helpful action in all proper matters concern- 
ing the individual or the public.” 

Frank H. Noyes, president of the Old 
South Club, to whose energy the gathering 
was largely due, explained at length the 
nature and purpose of the proposed organ- 
ization, and then introduced Dr. Gordon, 
who spoke some enthusiastic words on the 
spirit of co-operation and the opportunity 
for effort in municipal affairs. Rev. H. A. 
Barker of Jamaica Plain described some pos- 
sible lines of work in temperance, immigra- 
tion, among the boys, municipal and so on. 
Mr. John F. Moore, a member of the 
Finance Commission, described the new up- 
rising in city affairs. Then came the elec- 
tion of officers: President, Victor J. Loring; 
vice-presidents, Hon. J. L. Bates, Henry 
Parkman; secretary, G. W. Mehaffey of the 
Y. M. C. A.; treasurer, A. EB. Carr. ther 
addresses were made by Victor J. Loring 
and Rabbi Fleischer. If the new body suc- 
ceeds in its aims and scope, it should exer- 
cise an important influence in civic better- 
ment and the community’s general welfare. 


New York 


Brooklyn Laymen to Conserve Strength 


The first mass meeting since the forma- 
tion of the Brooklyn Brotherhood of laymen 
was held at Central Church, March 20. In 
spite of the unusual night, Saturday, and 
the pressure of a crowded Lenten season 
with extra services, more than 300 men were 
present from sixteen churches, amid enthu- 
siasm enough for ten times as many. The 
predominant note was economy. It was 
voiced in the suggestions of Dr. Kent that 
as few meetings as possible be held, and 
that the Brotherhood attempt to do nothing 
that can be done by some other agency. 
Hence it was voted to instruct the board 
of directors to arrange for but two meetings 
per year, one a mass meeting to exploit 
ideals and generate Brotherhood dynamic 
power, and the other to be a delegated con- 
vention to decide upon a specific program of 
action, and be a clearing-house of methods. 
Drs. Waters, Burton, Kent, McLaughlin 
and Boyd Edwards gave a series of splendid 
addresses, as different in conception and 
delivery as any five speeches could well be, 
and admirably fitted to those present. 

All of the speakers, as well as the laymen 
in a following discussion, felt the necessity 
of warning each other against the danger of 
multiplying machinery. The men’s club in 
each church must first do successfully the 
work needed in its own district. Dr. Waters 
urges that wherever the Brotherhood has a 
chapter, the laymen and not the ministers 
carry the responsibility, and constitute them- 
selves the power-house end of the work. 


Open Churches for Half a Million Children 


The Summer Bible School movement is to 
be much extended this year. A beginning 
has been made with a large mass meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, addressed by Commissioner 
Watchorn of Bllis Island, Dr. Aked and 
Dr. Cadman, three experts on the problem 
of the city child and the child of the immi- 
grant. Half a million boys and girls in the 
tenement sections have no place all summer 
in which to play, save the heated street. 
For four years. the interdenominational 
movement headed by Dr. Laidlaw has main- 
tained ten to twenty vacation schools, with 
a total attendance of 3,000 children per day. 
But what are these among so many? Some 
of the churches whose premises have been 
used are unable to contribute any money. 
Other churches not in such districts, whose 
premises therefore could not be used, have 
been unwilling to pay the cost of something 
done elsewhere. Last year, twenty-one 
centers were maintained at a total cost of 
$5,500, or about $100 per day, to give 3,000 
children the treat of a morning in a cool, 
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pleasant building, with songs, graphic Bible 
stories, hammock and basket making, sew- 
ing, etc. No other such education in the 
city, with such a helpful environment, is 
being effected at so slight a cost. 

The aim this season is to carry on at least 
thirty schools, especially where the children 
have been crowded out from their share of 
public school instruction, one of the lament- 
able wastes of extravagant city adminis- 
tration and cumbersome methods enforced in 
the board of education. These thirty pro- 
posed centers can be carried on with little 
increase of expense, as many of them are 
equipped with industrial features, roof gar- 
dens, etc. Only a small fund is needed for 
instructors, who are college men and women 
willing to take scarcely any remuneration. 
These graduates of Bowdoin, Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Wellesley, Barnard, 
and elsewhere, gave their experience at 
Carnegie Hall, as the practical exponents 
of this great work, and 150 of the summer 
pupils sang delightful choruses. This is the 
first mass meeting held in the interests of 
this work, and increased support should be 
the permanent result. 


National Bible Institute Advances 


Don O. Shelton and his associates, after 
two years steady preparatory work, have 
launched the Institute upon a great laymen’s 
campaign for open-air mission work. What 
is claimed to be the most extensive and con- 
tinuous evangelistic effort of its kind ever 
put forth in New York begins this month 
and continues until November. It involves 
over 1,900 distinct evangelistic meetings, to 
be held at noon and every night in the week, 
also on Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
The Bowery is to be one of the main points 
of attack, and alone will have 400 meetings, 
conducted from a gospel wagon and directed 
by the well-known Mission of Living Waters, 
under the control of the Institute. 

During the last two years, 140 laymen 
have been in training at the Institute’s head- 
quarters on Fifth Avenue, the instructors 
including some of the most experienced and 
widely known pastors of the city. Most of 
the laymen have been supplied for different 
periods to the churches, to assist their min- 
isters and gain experience. In the pending 
campaign Mr. Shelton’s workers will be 
assisted by a number of seminary students. 
The movement is independent of any other 
campaign, 

Mrs. Shelton has been successfully con- 
ducting, during Lent, morning Bible classes 
once a week at private residences. She is 
now giving a course at White Plains for 
the Westchester church, having just finished 
a similar one at Briarcliff Manor. These 
parlor Bible studies afford a great oppor- 
tunity for gifted women to reach many who 
cannot enter the usual courses provided by 
some church. Miss Helen Gould has thrown 
open her Fifth Avenue residence for similar 
meetings under the auspices of Dr. White’s 
Bible Teachers’ Training School. 


Summer Tent Campaign Begins 


Believing that the opportunities are 
greater this year than usual, the summer 
tent and open-air campaign has opened a 
month sooner than last year, with a big 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, the chief speaker 
being Rev. Dr. J. Stuart Holden of the 
He is here espe- 
cially to conduct services in Dr. Broughton’s 
Tabernacle, Atlanta. The large audience at 
Carnegie Hall saw vivid stereopticon pic- 
tures of last summer’s results and suggestive 
of possible extension. The superintendent 
will again be Rey. A. J. Smith, whose suc- 
cess last year gave new impetus to the 
movement. In addition to the services in 
tents, parks, shops and streets, this year 
they are; to be extended to piers, forts, 
prisons and hospitals. For special meetings, 
as among sailors, soldiers, convicts, etc., 


expert speakers are to be engaged, and sev- 
eral city mission boards, Y. M. C. A. and 
other bodies will co-operate with the gen- 
eral committee of one hundred. The chair- 
man is Dr. ©. L. Goodell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
will direct the executive committee. 

The campaign runs from mid-June to mid- 
September. Last year, thirty-five centers 
were used, of which thirteen were foreign- 
speaking, German, Swedish, Finnish, Spanish 
and Italian. Probably two Italian Protes- 
tant churches will be formed, as one result 
of last year’s work. ‘The entire work cost 
$26,500, and a wise provision was made of 
spending $4,000 additional, to follow up 
during the winter some phases of the work, 
which no particular church could do. The 
number of volunteer workers is surprising, 
and also the eagerness of police, lot-owners, 
city officials and others to make this effort 
for city uplift successful. 

More lay helpers are to be secured and 
trained as a part of the permanent force. 


The Bible Teachers’ Training School, under 
Dr. Wilbert White, will be headquarters, 
and here the workers will prepare plans 
before actually starting the summer meet- 
ings. Individuals contributed $15,000 last 
year, and the balance came from church 


appropriations. Only $4,500 out of $26,000 
were paid to speakers, and the entire work 
was economically administered. 

SYDNEY. 


Effective Pastoral Evangelism 


Connecticut Ministers Break Rural Indifference 
Suggestion for Other Small Towns 


The possibilities of pastoral evangelism in 
country towns were finely tested in Hast 
Hampton, Ct., in February. Careful prepa- 
rations were made in simultaneous cottage 
meetings held previously in ten different 
sections of the town, with an aggregate 
attendance of over 200 each night. It was 
from the first made an affair of the whole 
town. The various sections embracing the 
Marlboro and Middle Haddam churches, as 
well as the Methodist and the Episcopal 
Mission, were included in the movement. 
After the preparation Dr. Potter went from 
Hartford to, spend five week-day nights in 
simple but searching gospel preaching. A 
large chorus, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Price of New York City, led the singing. 

With the exception of one rainy night, 
the church was filled to the doors. Many 
men who had not been in the church for 
years were there,: eager to hear. ‘The 
warmth and reality of Dr. Potter’s sermons 
gripped, and the congregations were atten- 
tive. A special service for women was held 
one afternoon, and at another time 150 men, 
including some Catholics, were gathered in 
the Opera House. The pastor of the Hast 
ITampton church says that “people have not 
ceased talking about those sermons,” that 
“sectarianism has been softened,” that “the 
whole town has been thrilled by a new sense 
of God,” and that “the climate of the town 
has been changed.,’’ 4 

The week of meetings in the Congrega- 
tional church was followed by another week 
of similar services in the Methodist church, 
and at which Rey. Henry Mead of North 
Methodist Chureh of Hartford was the 
preacher. In all the meetings, the matter 
of signing cards was not pressed, though 
occasional opportunity was given to any who 
Since the meetings, letters 
with direct questions to be answered have 
been sent out by the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, ‘There is promise of sub- 
stantial fruitage in the life of the church. 

The conception and execution of these 
evangelistic services rested in no small de- 
gree with the pastor of the Congregational 
chureh, Rey. H. FB. Brown came to its pas- 


wished to do so. 
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torate immediately after his graduation from 
Yale Divinity School, two years ago. The 
power of his preaching, together with his 
ability as organizer and pastor, have resulted 
in a notable advance in the church life. 
Among the marks of his efficient service are 
improvements in the church’s plant, an in- 
crease in benevolences, the publication of a 
monthly church messenger, a more efficient 
Sunday school, a men’s organization study- 
ing social] questions and a larger church 
membership. 


Hartford, Ct. ROowunNDY. 


Four Decades of Service 
An Appreciation of Dr. A. W. Hazen 


An attendance of 200 at the mid-week 
prayer meeting of First Church in Middle- 
town, Ct., on March 11, appropriately marked 
the completion, by Rev. Azel W. Hazen, of 
forty years’ faithful, unostentatious service 
in a strong old-time New England church. 

In the two hundred and fifty years of its 
existence, First Church has had but ten pas- 
torates, and three of them have been over 
forty years. Of these sterling men of God, 


REV, A. W. 


HAZEN, D.D. 


Dr. Hazen has been a worthy successor. 
Back in the days of “the Great Awakening,” 
Mr. Whitfield rode from Wethersfield to 
Middletown, and staying at the house of 
tev. William Russell, one of the ten, writes 
of him in his Journal that he was “an 
Israelite indeed,’ and adds the wish that “all 
ministers were like-minded.” Many a so- 
journer in Dr. Hazen’s parish, who has seen 
the success and thoroughness of his work 
and the loyalty of his people, would pay him 
the same tribute. 

His clear-cut face and keen eye speak the 
man, and it is the man that has made the 
church, yet in no such way that its strength 
is dependent upon himself alone. For he has 
built up an organization that is strong on 
every side. It is a systematic and generous 
supporter of every mission interest. By its 
large and well managed Sunday school it 
cares for its own and reaches out to draw in 
the unchurched families. Dr, Hazen has 
associated with himself a committee who 
work together, taking seriously the steward- 
ship intrusted to them, and who are stead- 
fast and enthusiastic in their support. The 
church machine moves smoothly because the 
pastor has sufficient care for details to keep 
“the nuts screwed up.” 

Dr. Hazen is easily the dean of the Con- 
gregational clergy of Middlesex County. The 
organizer nearly forty years ago of the Mid- 
dlesex Conference, he has always been keenly 
alive to its local interests. Conservative 
with the conservatism of those who have not 
only studied but experienced their theology, 
his mind is yet open to the new truth, con- 
stantly “breaking forth from the Word of 
God.” A well-stored, well-read library of 
general as well as theological literature has 
insured an outlook upon our relation with 
God that has not been narrow. The place 
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which he has made for himself in the city 
by his fearless preaching against political 
and social evil, and his genuine interest in 
the communal life is an enviable one. At its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary the 
town made him the chairman of the Com- 
mittee upon Literary Exercises. He is now 
the president of the Middlesex Historica} 
Society. 

Honors have come easily to him in his 
professional life. Dartmouth College, his 
alma mater, made him a Doctor of Divinity. 
He is a trustee of Wesleyan, and until lately 
of Hartford Seminary also. He is a corpo- 
rate member of the American Board, and 
has repeatedly been put upon important com- 
mittees in denominational affairs in both 
state and nation. The sincere loye, appre- 
ciation and honor of the many who know and 
admire him will make the completion of his 
forty years’ service a very bright spot in 
his experience. 


Middletown, Ct. F. Ww. G. 


Profit in Old Papers 


Massachusetts Country Churches Derive Odd 
Revenue—Congregational Activity 
in Temperance Affairs 


Financing the village churches is one of 
the big problems of our hinterland up in 
Franklin County, Mass. After the tax 
gatherer, the grocer and the. butcher have 
each made their harvest, the church finan- 
cier often feels a hopeless proposition. 
However, our hill town churches are mak- 
ing a brave and increasingly successful fight 
for self-support, and these difficulties de- 
velop a certain adaptability to new ideas. 

Collecting old papers is our most recent 
expedient. The sewing society of Sunder- 
land church recently got together over 
13,000 pounds of old newspapers and maga- 
zines, which were delivered to a paper mill 
and sold for about $80. Shelburne Falls, 
Goodale Memorial of Bernardston, Heath 
and others of our faith in this neighborhood 
are trying a similar plan. This is a prac- 
tical method of raising money for country 
churches that can find a paper mill not too 
far away. The mill where our Franklin 
County women are selling papers gives fifty 
cents a hundred pounds, and uses the ma- 
terial to make stock for tickets and the like. 
The churches are in a better position to do 
such work than a private individual, as they 
can usually get the gift of old papers, while 
thrifty housewives would not hesitate to 
drive a bargain with a professional collector. 

Some of our Christian Endeavor societies 
are doing practical work. When they con- 
fined their efforts to the holding of prayer 
meetings, some of us felt that they were 
little more than a duplication of the chureh 
midweek service, with a tendency to weaken 
that meeting, particularly by depriving the 
singing of needed young voices. But Green- 
field’s Second Church Y. P. S. CG. E. is rais- 
ing $50 to help the Neighborhood League 
in its Sunday school and other work in an 
outlying district; the society has also con- 
ducted a Sunday school in the neighborhood 
of East Deerfield, and it has undertaken to 
raise one-half the expense of a new piano 
for the church chapel. Millers Falls Y. P. 
S. C. E. has conducted a Sunday school in 
the isolated neighborhood known as Dry 
Hill, paying some expenses for transporta- 
tion; the midweek church prayer meeting 
gets three-fourths of its leaders from the 
society. The Ashfield and Buckland socie- 
ties have had good missionary meetings, and 
the Shelburne society has been the means 
of securing new hymn-books. . 

Shelburne church recently raided New 
York State Prebyterianism for Rev. A. McD. 
Paterson, who forsook the more numerous 
but shifting population of Mechanicsville, a 
railway employees’ center, for the firm 
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foundations of our conservative and Puritan 
old town. Ninety per cent. of this parish 
live in such scattered neighborhoods that the 
drawing powers of Old Dobbin as well as 
the preachers are required to get them out, 
and long are the rows of horsesheds flank- 
ing this hill-top Zion. Mr. Paterson is a 
native of Scotland, he shared the lot of the 
toilers in the mills at an early age, and his 


_ education terminated in that fortress of 


rugged Presbyterianism, Princeton Semi- 
nary. The loyalty of the Shelburne people 
to their church may strike Mr. Paterson 
as very like that stanch devotion which 


Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


The Federation Council at Work 

The Church Federation Council of Chi- 
cago continues its work for the year to come 
under its old officers, Rev. S. T. Ford, D. D. 
(Englewood Baptist Church), president; 
Rev. F. D. Burhans (Washington Park 
Congregational Church), vice-president; 
Prof. B. L. Hobson (McCormick Seminary), 
secretary and treasurer. To Professor Hob- 
son, as treasurer, has fallen the responsibil- 

| ity of collecting the salary of Mr. E. R. 
| Colby, representative of the churches in the 
juvenile court. His work for the three first 
months abundantly justifies his appointment 
and ought to make Professor Hobson’s task 
as collecting agent a light one. Since Jan. 1 
twenty-four children have been located in 
institutions and private families, and thirty- 
three cases have been settled by bringing 
about better conditions in the homes whose 

, troubles have been brought to the notice of 

' the court. 

At its annual meeting on March 15 the 
council found itself intrusted with a diffi- 
cult and delicate task, friendly mediation 
between the temperance forces represented 
by a faction of the W. C. J. U. and an in- 

| fluential portion of the Lllinvis State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The teachers believe that 
the law regulating scientific temperance in- 
struction in the public schools should be 
improved and have carefully formulated a 
substitute measure. Upon 4 committee of 
the Teachers Association, who have led in 
this movement, are Principal Armstrong of 
| Englewood High School and Prof. George 
A. Coe of Northwestern University. Their 
leadership in the temperance reform has 
‘been deeply resented by 2 controlling faction 
in the ranks of the W. ©. T. U., and the 


has Sy dice prominent candidate for the 
vacant o| of superintendent of Chicago 
charge hds been circulated that 
is masquerading in the garments 
mer and the attack has attempted 
is following from the ranks of the 


in school affairs the smis- 
and misrepresentation are 
This is 2 case in which 


ad 


ne temperance teachings in the 
more effective, has given the 
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one associates with Scottish character, and 
well it may, for in spite of the adverse 
conditions of a scattered parish, there are 
congregations of 125, a Sunday school of 
over 100 average attendance, and evening 
services of sixty. 

Rev. C. W. Merriam, pastor of Second, 
Greenfield, and Mr. F. A. Rugg, a deacon 
of the same church, bore the brunt of the 
No-license campaign that carried Greenfield 
against the saloons for the first time in 
fifteen years. Their work was influential in 
the turnover that won four other Franklin 
towns from the “Yes” column. The new 


Chicago 


call of Rev. J. W. ¥F. Davies to the asso- 
ciate pastorate seems the beginning of a local 
forward movement in religious education. 
In the new departure the neighboring north 
shore church in Evanston has joined in its 
characteristically aggressive way. Several 
men of this congregation have clubbed to- 
gether to provide for expert leadership, ond 
Mr. H. W. Gates, formerly instructor in 
religious pedagogy in Chicago Seminary, has 
been chosen to the new office of director of 
religious instruction in Evanston Congrega- 
tional Church. While the engagement is for 
a single year, it is expected that this will 
become 4 permanent department. 

In explaining the new departure it is said, 
“Our plan is to have an up-to-date graded 
hool, with home department, cradle roll, 
senior department and everything else, and 
our ambition is to have a Sunday whool 
that will be as modern and as efficient as. the 
Evanston high school.” 

This ig by no means the only forward 
movement in the church since Dr. McElveen 
assumed its pastorate nearly a year ago. 
While all that is usual in church sdminis- 
tration is carried on under high pressure, 
an overflow of executive energy has added a 
current event class for men at the noon 
hour, an aftermecting for everybody follow- 
ing vesper service, which is often a dass in 
therapeutics, and a religious conversuzione, 
especially for younger people, at a later 
evening hour. All these new features are 
proving attractive to different classes, 
Forty-seven have joined the church since 
Jan. 1, and there will be a large claws at 
the next communion season. The relation 
between the suburban church in Vivanston 
and the Bethesda Mission Church in the 
city is peculiarly cordial and helpful. In 
Dr. McBiveen and Rev. John Best these two 
allied churches have an efficient and a finely 
co-operative leadership. 


The Wounds of a Friend 


Ministers, it has been said, are to be 
dasseA with the unevangelized portions of 
the community. After ordination they hear 
a sermon only at rare intervals, and these, 
at conventions and public meetings, are 
preached before them rather than to them. 
Of the many men who have appeared before 
the Chicago Ministers’ Meeting, Rev. W. B. 
Millard of Morgan Park, 2 new comer 
among us, is one of the few who have con- 
ceived of his auditors as sinners, needing 
conviction and conversion. The theme of 
his address on March 22 was American 
Irreverence. He did not shrink from per- 
gonal application. He held the ministers 
before him to strict account. “The irrever- 
ence of the men in the pew is but a repro- 


duction of the irreverence in the pulpit.” 


This was his charge and he went into par- 
ticulars. “Where are ministers during de- 
votional services at conventions? They 
throng the lobbies and the sidewalks, while 
the place of prayer is almost dewerted.” He 
spoke of the unseemly close of many services. 
“The hands at one moment raised in bene- 
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law Enforcement League has for president 
Deacon Rugg, for vice-president Deacon A. 
i’. Warner of Sunderland, for secretary Rev. 
N. ¥'. Smith of Northfield, and for treasurer 
A, M. Rice of South Deerfield, all leaders 
in our Congregational work. 

There is regret that the recently organized 
church of Farley must lose its pastor, Rev. 
C. UH. Perry, who accepts a Connecticut call. 
He has been active in building up this prom- 
ing society, and worked with his hands 
toward the construction of the church edl- 
fice, 

Greenfield, Masa. 
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diction, the next pushing through the aisles 
in scramble for the front door.” 

In the beginning of his sddress Mr. 
Millard went to the root of the matter, 
Prevailing irreverence in America ia partly 
due to the survival of a fanatically icon- 
oclastic spirit in VProtestantiom, but in 
greater degree to the uncharted freedom of 
young America, These two canses have 
combined to take Americans the most irrey- 
erent of people. “In profanity we beat the 
world. Our ways in the church sre in 
humiliating contrast to habits of worship in 
England, Scotland and Canada,” 

To remedy an evil which is “destroying 
all taste for public worship/’ Mr. Millard 
favors instructing congregations to kneel or 
distinctly bow in prayer. We pleaded for 
a revival of the spirit of worship and a 
deeper study on the part of the ministry of 
more effective methods in leadership, 

The discussion which followed showed the 
beginning of a conscientious protest againat 
the abuses of Protestantism in the church, 
It brought out also a wave of indignation 
against the demoralizing influence of the 
daily papers. In the comic supplement, Dr, 
Simeon Gilbert thinks we have a good illus 
tration of total depravity. Kev. J. DuBois 
Hunter, whose work at Chicago Commons 
brings him in constant touch with Catholics, 
waid that lack of reverence is not peculiarly 
a Protestant failing. A certain lawless in- 
dividualism asserts itself everywhere, 


The Depravity of the Press 


That the ministers read the sermons. of 
Theodore Roosevelt was indicated by more 
than ‘one allusion to what he has recently 
said in the Outlook concerning that “hideous 
yellow journalists which does se much to 
vulgarize and degrade the popular taste, to 
weaken the popular character and to dull 
the edge of the popular consciousness, a8 any 
influence under which the country has suf- 
fered,” It is a deplorable fact that in deal- 
ing with matters ecclesiastical, even the 
most reputable of the Chicago dailies seem 
inclined to streak their pages with yellow. 
This depravity appears in large spots in re 
porting church circles, Since the special activ- 
ities of the Lenten season began, the reports 
of all the papers put together, except in aA- 
vertising columns, give but the most meager 
ideas of what the churches are doing, while 
column after column has been given to ths 
“mendacions, the sensational and the inane,” 
in connection with one or two petty church 
wanials, | 

After one woman's indiscretion had heen 
served up to the public w often that it be 
came inane even to the morbid curiosity of 
the evil minded, an attempt was made to 
give the scandal a new lease of life by mar 
liciously and mendacionsly assuming that it 
was the concrete occasion of an addrem by 
Dr. W. E. Barton before the Presbyterian 
Ministers \npon The Minister and Women. 
As reported, the gist of Dr. Barton's paper 
appears in nine or ten rules for safeguarding 
ministers’ reptuations, among which where 
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these: “Lock the door of the church study 
if you happen to be alone. Have your jan- 
iter present during all conferences with 
women members of the church, if your wife 
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f this extraordinary code 
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ly depraved. 


nst the comic sup- 


Mederator MacMillan’s Recovery 
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pastor, with four churches on his hands, 
writes that he is preaching “on credit,” but 
he finds courage to bless the Lerd! 

Key West is the leading church of Florida 
in membership, Sunday school work and 
general progress. Forty were taken into 
the church on confession in 1908. Children 
crowd into the Sunday school beyond the 
capacity of the building, and many more 
stand ready to attend whenever there is 
opportunity. The late pastor, Rev. Neil 
McQuarrie, has been working since January 
last along the east coast of the state, as a 
general missionary and as admiral of the 
new Florida Navy. This navy is represented 
as yet by only one boat, “Evangel No. 1.” 
Mr. MecQuarrie’s story told the State Confer- 
ence of his journey from Key West and his 
work along the way sounds much like a new 
chapter of Acts. The Evangel delayed long 
enough in her missionary work to collect 
several hundred dollars from the more pros- 
perous churches at Melbourne. New Smyrna, 
Daytona, Seabreeze, Ormond and other 
points. But several hundred dollars more 
must yet be raised before this boat belongs 
entirely to the Home Missionary Society. 
Meanwhile Mr. McQuarrie must shoulder 
this burden while he labors without salary 
along a section as needy for the gospel] as 
any in America. 

One evening of the conference was given 
to Congregationalism in Education, with ad- 
from the presidents of our three 
institutions of the South, Rollins College at 
Winter Park. Fla.; Piedmont College, labor- 
ing for the poor mountain whites of North 
Georgia ; and Ailanta Seminary. the only in- 
stitution of its kind in the South. Another 


dresses 


evening was given to foreign missions and 
he Apportionment Plan. The latter was 


strongly reaffirmed, and a committee named 
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to work out the shares and to bring the plan 
before the local associations and churches. 
The conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
Henry A. Atkinson of Central Church, At- 
lanta. Rev. H. H. Jones of New Smyrna, 
Fla., was moderator. 

Our convention city, Jacksonville, is a 
worthy center of the territory which the 
conference covers. Eight years ago nearly 
wiped out by fire, today it has 65,000 as a 
permanent population, not to mention thou- 
sands more who stop for a season as they 
make Jacksonville the gateway for the great 
winter resorts of the state. In a central 
place stands the Congregational church, not 
least, through the able ministry of Dr. 
George L. Hanscom, in the spiritual infin- 
ences of that rapidly growing city. 

Ormond, Fla. 


Is the Revival Method Normal 


A deepening sense is growing upon 
thoughtful men of the sacredness of the per- 
sonal relation between a man and his God. 
It is not a thing for publie gaze. It is not 
a question solved in a moment by the way- 
ing of a handkerchief. It is not a matter 
of unrestrained emotion or dramatic con- 
vulsion. The Kingdom of God came not as 
the Jews expected through some cataclysmic 
stroke out of the sky. It came as the seed 
that bore first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear. It grew as all fel- 
lowship grows, as all true relationships. 
ripen. If we understand the method of 
Jesus aright it conforms to the truth pro- 
mnulgated by modern psychology that strong 
character appears normally in the growth 
of calm and disciplined habits of religion — 
Rec. Dr. H. M. J. Klein, in Reformed 
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Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 


BaassS—— 


It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook | 
with comfort, even in dog- 


days The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it does not add perceptibly tothe heat of a room. 
It differs from all other oil stoves in its substantial CABINET TOP, 
rT with shelf for warming platesand keeping cooked food 
hot, znd drop shelves for holding small cooking 
utensils. Has every convenience, even to bars for 
towels. Threesizes. Withor without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
The is the ideal 
Rayo Lamp is 
family use—safe. con- 
venient, economical, and 
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Doubles Its Confession Roll 


Florida Makes Strides in Membership— 
Report of the Conference 


in membership 


were reported. 


a great light giver. If not with your dealer, 
ir Wiite Our nearest agency. 
fs Z Standard Oil Company 
. =~ ons Incorporated) 
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A Remarkable Persistence 


Wisconsin Church Wins Its Place Despite 


Difficalties—Noteworthy Rural 
Awakening 


Forty-two years ago a council was called 
to organize a Congregational 
De Pere, a town on the Fox River, at the 
head of lake navigation. With two or three 
English-speaking churches, one being Pres- 
byterian, and as many German churches, it 
Was not deemed advisable to organize, but 
at the earnest solicitation of the proposed 
members the council adjourned to meet again 
after a few months to reconsider the ques- 
tion, which it did, and finally organized with 
sixteen members. 
of worship was built and the church became 
self-supporting. 

But while the population of the town 
grew to 4,500, the English-speaking churches 
did not keep pace with the German: besides 
the city came to be equally divided between 
the east side, where most of the churches 
were, and the west side, which was without 
an English-speaking church. By death and 
removals the Congregational church became 
greatly weakened so that about a year ago 
a council was called to consider the question 
-of disbanding the remaining thirty members. 

“Why not move to the west side?’ said 
-one of the devoted. “Why not?’ echoed the 
-council. After prayerful deliberation it was 
iecided to sell the old church and move over 
to the west side. A place for worship was 


‘soon found and Rey. B. E. Ray invited to 


conduct services. And now the _ sequel. 
After ten months a Sunday school of 125 


has been gathered, sixty-six have been added 


to the membership, one-half by confession, 
and on Feb. 25 was dedicated by a model 
service, conducted by the pastor, with prayer 
by Rey. L. H. Keller of Fond du Lae, a 
beautiful new stone edifice, free of debt, an 
ornament to the city. A splendid record 
this! 


How Was It Done 


Not by floating a sectarian banner but 
by emphasizing Christian co-operation; not 
by winning men to a peculiar creed or rit- 
ualistic service, but to Jesus Christ; not by 
urging certain theories that must be accepted 
in order to church membership, but a life 
that must be lived. The people began to see 
that here was a church of Christ in earnest 
to do Christ’s work, one and another said, 
“That's the sort of church I want to join,” 
and so the numbers grew. That church has 
“today an open field which many a struggling 
‘church has not, with ever 100 families al- 
ready identified with its congregation and 
others coming. It is to be hoped that no 
other church will seek te divide the field. 


Revival Interests 


District Missionary Whitelaw has been 
busy in the Western part of the state con- 
ducting a seres of meetings for a week or 
more in several of the weaker churches, re- 
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Vew Edifice at De Pere, Wis. 
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change it after the fire. 
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The Fire or After? 


~ WHEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance 


you have paid for is really good or not—before or after 
the fire which makes it due and payable? You cannot 


It will be too late then, but before the 


fire you can readily, and at no extra cost, select an insurance 
company whose record and strength guarantee the liberal 


fulfilment of its obligations. 


Upon foundations of commercial honor The Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company has built up the largest fire in- 


surance business in the United States. 
Its popularity is the reward of merit, and 


$125,000,000 to its policy holders. 


It has paid more than 


the result of nearly a century of honorable dealing with its patrons. 


It has published a book “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance” which con- 
tains valuable information for Householders, Merchants and Manufacturers. It ought 


to be in the hands of every property owner. 


It may save you thousands of dollars, 


no matter in what company you are insured. Itis free. Send forit. Dept.C..... 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


sulting in a goodly number of conversions 
and giving new courage and hope to the 
membership. Rey. E. L. Jones in the Kick- 
apoo Valley has five preaching places. At 
Manning a church of thirteen has been re- 
enforced by seventeen on confession, the 
result of a two weeks’ series of meetings in 
which Mr. Jones did the preaching and led 
the singing, being his own organist. His 
name is rightly “‘Ernest.” 

At Maine, in Outagamie County, where 
there has been only occasional preaching for 
a long time, a remarkable revival under the 
lead of District Missionary Dexter has just 
occurred—over fifty conversions in a town 
of 700 population, forty-eight of whom 
joined the church, March 7. Among the 
number is the owner of a picnic grove of 
two acres, with a dance hall. The grove he 
has donated as a site for a church building 
and the dance hall for horse sheds. The 
other day he led a bee for hauling several 
cords of stone for the church foundation. 
He has closed his store on Sunday and has 
begun family worship. A marvelous change 
this, and it has come over the entire com- 
munity. Evidently the gospel has not lost 
its power to change men’s lives. 


Wisconsin’s Record 

Wisconsin’s Congregational record for 
1908 has been forwarded to Secretary Ander- 
son. It shows a total membership of 26,513 
under the lead of 207 pastors. Ninety-nine 
churches report a net gain of from one to 
thirty-five each, but seventy-nine a net loss 
of from one to twenty-seven each, while 
ninety report neither gain nor loss, the num- 
ber added, if any, just equaling the loss. 
For the support of local parish work 228 
churches report $299,721, and for the asso- 
ciated work of the churches $49,870, includ- 
ing $2,205 from legacies and $9,909 given 
for other than the seven distinctive lines of 


our associated work—an increase of $65,606 
is reported in the value of church proper y, 
which amounts to $1,960,325, with a total 
indebtedness of only $66,500. Surely with 
such an equipment of men and means large 
results ought to be expeeted. 


Our New Organization 

It is now nearly six months since our 
new organization went into operation. As 
yet we have not secured a state superin- 
tendent who is greatly needed. Our chair- 
man of the state board of directors, Rev. 
L. H. Keller, is efficient in directing the 
general work. in addition to the work of his 
pastorate. The board- has furnished him 
with a stenographer and called to his assist- 
ance temporarily the services of District 
Missionary Dexter. He will visit the pas- 
tors and churches to enlist their interest in 
our associated work, especially in behalf of 
home missions, education and Sunday school 
work, the control of which is now vested in 
the State Association through its directors. 

The Apportionment Plan is heartily in- 
dorsed by the churches and is working ad- 
mirably, each church being asked to consider 
and vote the amount it will attempt to raise 


during the year and report to the state 
registrar. Reports are promising larger re- 
turns than heretofore. 

Madison. Wis. H. A. MINER. 


The only seismograph in Asia Minor for 
making a record of earthquakes is at 
Euphrates College, the American Board’s 
institution in Harpoot. The money received 
by one of the college professors for an article 
in the Scientific American secured its instal- 
lation. It brings the college in touch with 
wide educational interests and is another 
instance of the contribution made by mis- 
sionaries to scientific research. 
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The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 


In San Francisco 


The San Francisco meeting of the Joint 
Missionary Conference was held March 19. 
I believe it to be the best missionary meet- 
ing held by our denomination in this’ city. 
The Societies never arranged for an effort 
more effective, and while financially the 
returns from this city may not be large for 
the immediate needs, yet the missionary 
intelligence must be greater and conse- 
quently the results greater. 

The morning session was presided over by 


Rey. A. J. Folsom, Superintendent for 
Home Missions in Oregon. Sec. GC. H. 
Patton, D.D., spoke for the American 


Board, Sec. J. W. Cooper, D.D., for the 
American Missionary Association, and Mr. 
Folsom for the Home Missionary Society. 
Secretary Patton was exceedingly frank in 
his statement, and brought home to the 
listeners with impressive force the pathos 
of the abandonment by the Board of some 
historic missionary fields. It sent a thrill 
through listeners to be told that prepara- 
tions are well under way to turn over the 
work in the Pacific Islands, giving it to the 
Episcopal Church in Guam and to a German 
missionary society in the Carolines. It 
seems incredible, after the years of heroic 
labors by the noblest men and women of our 
denomination. p 

Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., presided at the 
afternoon session. The first address was by 
Rey. H. L. Hoyt of the A. M. A. His first 
words were such as to arouse the attention, 
and as he proceeded with his theme he 
gripped the heart with his stories of the 
people whom he doubtless loves much—the 
mountain whites of the South. Mr. Folsom 
followed with bits of home missionary ex- 
periences, and the foreign field had its 
speaker in the person of Rey. G. W. Hinman 
of China. One could easily picture the work 
in this field as he listened to the story of 
this devoted missionary. Dr. Patton, Rev. 
W. H. G. Temple, D.D., and Rev. G. C. 
Adams, D.D., also spoke, and the afternoon 
session came to a close with the heroic well 
to the front. One felt that the day of hero- 
ism was not past, and the church’s oppor- 
tunity was never greater to do a mighty 
work. 

The evening session opened in Plymouth 
Church with a dinner, presided over by Dr. 
Adams. Four addresses were delivered, 
masterful and statesmanlike. Mr. Folsom 
spoke for home missions. Dr. Cooper vividly 
portrayed the need of work for the alien 
races residing in our country, the Indians 
and the Blacks. An especially effective ad- 
dress, delivered in a quiet way, was made 
by Dr. H. H. Atkinson of Harpoot, Turkey. 
He may be called a San Francisco man, 
receiving his medical training here and be- 
ing commissioned for the field in First 
Church, which also adopted him as its mis- 
sionary. The speech-making closed with a 
great address by Dr. Patton. One lady said: 
“This is the best missionary meeting I ever 
attended. For power I never heard any- 
thing to equal the speeches delivered. I am 
pleased that I could be present,” 

Sec. H. M. Tenney gathered the delegates 
of the San Francisco churches together and 
laid before them the plan by which it was 
proposed to raise the money needed. The 
delegates yoted to canvass the churches of 
the Association for the amount which be- 
longs to them. The delegation held meetings 
in Lodi, Oakand, San Francisco, Santa Rosa 
and San José in Northern and Central 
California, and then went on to Southern 
California. It is a great delegation of men 
who know things and can tell them effect- 
ively. San Francisco is glad they came and 
would welcome such a delegation once a 
year, at least. 8, 0. P. 
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In the West 


The Western District speakers are all 
young men, with the enthusiasm and energy 
of the West, and direct from their work; 
Riggs from Constantinople, Gray from 
Micronesia, Berckmann from Kentucky, 
Cross from Alaska, Inborden from South 
Carolina, Gonzales from Texas. When they 
leave the train they are taken for a team of 
baseball players, strong, clean-built athletic 
men, every one. And every one has a mes- 
sage and a story of work accomplished. 

The churches of the West have a heavy 
burden of local work. Many have just come 
to self-support. Church building, parson- 
ages, city missions, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. buildings, college endowments and 
academies all make claims upon men of 
wealth. But»with all the materialism of 
the new country, men believe in the things 
of a higher life, and from every meeting 
comes the testimony of the value of this 
campaign. 

Men say, “We never knew just what 
missions meant before.’ Young men in 
struggling churches say, “I am teaching my 
church that it has no ground for its exist- 
ence other than what these speakers are 
telling us—the evangelization of the world.” 
And the women are saying, “This meeting 
will put new life and energy into our soci- 
ety.” 

The Apportionment Plan, when explained 
and discussed, gives the pastor a basis for 
education in systematic giving. And the 
new churches need a system in giving and 
not a spasm. When the returns are all in, 
the West will not be found wanting. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Dr BEnuHAM, WmM., to Springview, Burton and 
Pine Camp, Keyapaha Co., Neb. 

Derrick, THos. H., Andover, Me., to Rumford 
Point and four outstations. Accepts. 

DprLing, WM. C., Painesville, 0., to Union- 
Ville. Accepts. 

vans, J. CHAS., Wayne, Ill., to Morris, Minn. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., formerly of First Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., accepts call to First 
Presb. Ch., Oakland, Cal. 

Houuister, Frep’K M., Cromwell, Ct., to No. 
Stonington. 

KOKJmnR, JORDAN M., Creighton, Neb., to Avoca. 

LatHrop, Epwarp A., Tryon, N. C., accepts 
call to Union Oong’l (Piedmont Coll.) Ch., 
Demorest, Ga. 

OSBORNE, P. Isaac, Boston Univ., Mass., to 
Antrim, N. H. Accepts. 

PaRKER, CHAS. L., Collinwood, O., to Joplin, 
Mo. Accepts. 

Paxton, Rop’r F., formerly of Green River, 
Wyo., now of Sulphur Springs, Colo., to 
Earlville, Io. Accepts. 

PruirrpR, Harry N., Meriden, N. H., has not 
accepted call to Royalton, Vt. 

RAWSON, Griccs W., Orchard, Io., to Bear 
Grove Ch., Atlantic. Accepts. 

Spatny, H. Jmprua, formerly of Atlanta, Ga., 
now of Ohio, to Leigh, Neb. 

SHULL, GILBpRT L., lately of Columbus, Mont., 
to Genesee, Ida. Accepts. 

SMITH, ERNEST C., Union (Cong’l) Ch., Green 
Bay, Wis., to Secretaryship of Western Uni- 
tarian Assoc. at Chicago. Accepts. 

Taccarr, CHAs. B., Litehfield, Mich., to Ovid. 
Declines and will remain at Litchfield with 
increased salary. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DUNLAP, Roger A., 4. Windsor Locks, Ct., 
March 17. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Merriam ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Dunlap 


(father of the candidate), H. BE. Peabody, 
D. R. Kennedy, Roscoe Nelson. 

ROBINSON, Josnpu J., of Ridge Ch., Grayville, 
and WIGGLE, EVAN, of Albion, 0. by Southern 
Illinois Association at Alto Pass, March 18. 
Parts were taken by Supt. G. T. McCollum, 
Rev. Walter Spence, Pres. F. B. Hines. 

SNELL, EDWIN F, (formerly Bapt.), i. Mans- 
field, Mass., March 17. Sermon, Prof. B. C. 
Moore; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. A. 
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Butterfield, Hugh MacCallum, G. R. Hewitt, 
J. E. Park, G. T. Smart, W. M. Maenair. 


Resignations 


ALCORN, WM. A., Earlville, Io. 

BALL, Jas. E., Farmington, Io., to take effect 
April 26. , 

Buiss, ALFRED V., Plymouth Ch., Utica, N. Y. 

BURNHAM, HERMAN L., Havelock, Neb. He will 
go to California. 

Derrick, THos. H., Andover, 
effect June 1. 

LANGDALE, THOS. G., Tewksbury, Mass. 

LatHrop, Epwarp A., Tryon, N. C. 

MeCartTHy, Sam’. R., Spearfish, S. D. Church 
declined to accept it, and granted him leave 
of absence for the summer. 

Mason, Jas. D., Forest City, Io. 

MILNE, GeEO., Fontanelle, Io., to take effect 
June 1. 

Npewcoms, Epwarp H., North Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., to take effect at the consumma- 
tion of the union of Prospect Street, White- 
field and North Chs. 

PaRKER, CHAS. L., Collinwood, 0O., 
effect April 25. 

RAwsoNn, Grices W., Orchard, Io. 

SMITH, Ernst C., Union (Cong’l) Ch., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


Me., to take 


to take 


Dismissions ‘ 


EVANS, DANIEL, North Ave. Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass., March 18, to take effect March 31. 
WEDPDEN, CHAs, F., Central Ch., Lynn, Mass., 

March 28. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MupTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
April 5, 10.30 a.m. Holy Week service; 
leader, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 


Y. W. C. A. SECOND BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 


OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE, El Reno, Okl., April 
27-29. 


Woman’s BoaRD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


Becky Sharp thought she could be virtu- 
ous on five thousand a year; Socialists be- 
lieve that everybody will be virtuous on two 
hundred.—Eachange. 


The Best 
Spring Medicine 


It is as easy to prove that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best spring medicine as it is 
to say it. 


Spring Ailments are blood ailments 
—that is, they arise from an impure 
impoverished, devitalized condition of 
the blood; and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies, enriches and revitalizes the 
blood as no other medicine does. 

It is the most effective of all blood 
medicines. 3 

There is a Solid Foundation for this 
claim, in the more than 40,000 testi- 
monials of radical and permanent 
cures by this medicine, received in 
two years, this record being unpar- 
alleled in medical history. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all spring humors, all erup- 
tions, clears the complexion, creates 
an appetite, aids the digestion, re- 
lieves that tired feeling, gives vigor 
and vim. i 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 
day. Get it in the usual liquid form 
or in chocolated tablets known as Sar- 
satabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 26 


Mrs. James C. Alvord of Hopedale pre- 
sided and gave a helpful talk based upon 
the passage, ‘Let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts,” with emphasis upon “Let.” 
Mrs. Joseph Cook referred to the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference at Shanghai, 
whose sessions closed Feb. 26 (see Mission- 
ary Herald for April). Miss Mary L. Page 
reported by letter work in the Woman’s 
Board school at Madrid. 

Mrs. Capron read, from Miss Russell of 
Peking, a beautiful tribute to Dr. Ament, 
who was honored by his co-laborers and 
possessed mighty influence among. the 
Chinese, 

Miss Kyle read a letter from Miss Marian 
G. MacGown of Tientsin, reporting visits at 
Tung-chou and Peking. She says: ‘While 
in Peking I had the good fortune to see the 
big dragon boat which was burned for the 
Emperor at the end of the second month of 
mourning. It was made on a bamboo frame 
covered with silk and painted. It was the 
full size of the marble pleasure boat at the 
summer palace.’”’ She also gives an account 
of a station class at Hsiku, started by Miss 
Mary Porter. Forty-seven are in attend- 
ance, including teachers and babies. The 
little ones are learning to repeat their Tri 
Metric Classic; the older ones are learning 
the Catechism; the women are reading 
selected texts and prayers, and then the 
Gospels. 

A letter from Miss Jenny Olin of Kusaie, 
dated Dec. 29, but just received, gives an 
account of Christmas at Lelu. She gives 
an account of the celebration at Mwot on 
Christmas eve, where they closed in the 
veranda with cocoanut leaves or large thatch 
palm leaves, to accommodate both the school 
and Kusaieans on that side of the island. 
With recitations, music and the distribution 
of presents they made a happy time of it. 
The letter inelosed a check for seven dollars 
for the Woman’s Board, the contribution of 
the Kusaiean church for the rebuilding of 
the girls’ school on that island. This is 
their first contribution for any outside work 
since the cyclone laid waste their church. 


Personalia 


A reconstruction of the Liberia Commis- 
sion, rendered necessary by the declination 
of Professor Hollander and Booker Wash- 
ington, who were unable to find time to go, 
leaves Mr. Robert C. Ogden as chairman. 
The other members appointed by President 
Taft are W. Morgan Shuster, formerly col- 
lector of customs for the Philippines, and 
Emmet J. Scott, private secretary to Booker 
T. Washington. 


Miss Marianne Hearn, who died in Bar- 
mouth, Eng., March 16, was a writer of 
prose and poetry of some note. She had 
been a regular contributor to the London 
Christian World since its beginning in 1857, 
under the nom de plume of Marianne Iarn- 
ingham. She was the first and only editor 
of the English Sunday School Times. Some 
of her hymns are well known in this coun- 
try, and are included in Sankey’s and other 
popular collections. 


Rey. Dr. James WH. Gilbert, secretary of 
the American Society for Religious Hduca- 
tion, died in Washington, D. C., March 26, 
aged sixty-nine. He has been the chief ex- 


Stop Your Cough with 


HALE’S HONEY 


of Horehound and Tar 


Loosens the phlegm, allays the irritation, arrests 
the tickling, soothes and heals. At druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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ecutive officer of that society, which he 
organized himself, since its beginning, twenty 
years ago. He was a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and a writer and 
teacher of some note, especially on Sunday 
school and Biblical themes. His expositions 
appeared in a number of daily papers. 


The feature of the March meeting of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts in Boston 
was an interesting and valuable paper by 
Rey. Morton Dexter, contrasting the meth- 
ods and character of the Plymouth and 
Jamestown colonies. Especial emphasis was 
laid on the difference between the Plymouth 
wives and mothers and the women of James- 
town. Mr. Dexter was for many years an 
editor of The Congregationalist. He has 
just sailed, with his wife and daughters, to 
spend several months in Europe. 


Rev. John W. Drury, D.D., who died, 
March 21, in New Brunswick, N. J., was a 
prominent personality in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He had been editor of the 
Christian Intelligencer for more than twenty 
years, had been president of the General 
Synod of the Dutch Church, and was an 
able preacher and writer. His rare com- 
panionable qualities won to him many 
friends. He was threescore years and ten 
and was in active service and full enjoyment 
of life till near the time of his departure. 


The credit for the success of the round- 
the-world eruise of the fleet goes mainly to 
the President who ordered and the admirals 
and captains who commanded it. But a 
large share is really due to the late Rear- 
Admiral George Converse, who died in 
Washington, March 29. He was chief of 
the bureau of navigation and supervised the 
assembling and equipment of the ships. 
Admiral Converse entered the navy just. at 
the close of the Civil War and saw little 
actual fighting. He was, however, one of 
the chief forces on the constructive and ad- 
ministrative sides of the new navy and con- 
tinued in service after his formal retirement 
as president of the board of construction. 


Though the Smith College trustees say 
that they have not yet selected a new presi- 
dent to succeed Dr. L. Clark Seelye, they 
have not succeeded in keeping out of the 
papers the fact that indications point 
clearly to the choice of Rey. Marion L. 
Burton, Ph. D., pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn. His intellectual equip- 
ment and his warm, religious spirit would 
make him thoroughly acceptable to the 
churches in New HPngland, from which come 
so many of the pupils at Smith. But we 
imagine that the Church of the Pilgrims, 
over which Dr. Burton was installed only 
four months ago, with so many demonstra- 


tions of satisfaction and hope for the future, - 


will have something to say on the subject. 


When President Taft wants to get an in- 
timate view of the Orient from a man who 
looks at the world from the standpoint of a 
Christian statesman, all he needs to do is to 
send for one of his Yale classmates, Dr. 
Harlan P. Beach of New Haven, who is one 
of the first authorities on the subject, as 
our readers very well know. That our new 
President recognizes this fact is altogether 
probable. At the dinner in Washington in- 
auguration week, when he was the guest of 
forty of his classmates in one of their mem- 
orable but altogether private meetings, Pro- 
fessor Beach was present even though obliged 
to carry his arm in a sling, having been 
laid aside some weeks previous with a bad 
accident. The Yale Alumni Weekly reports 
that the President expressed to Dr. Beach 
an eager desire to have a long talk with him. 


If Christianity does not dominate the 
heathen East, the heathen Hast will dom- 
inate Christianity.—Bishop Lawrence. 
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Cottages 
Bay State Frankiin 


is very desirable. An open fire with its 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evening. 

This Open Grate is handsomely trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY.,NY. CITY. 


BELLS. 


Sveei Alloy Church and School Bells. md for 
Oatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., bere,O. 


IET, 
MENEELY & CO. Waerucr, 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

CHIME, 

SCHOOL 

& OTHER 


Meneely Foundry, 
LYMYER 2x Ware 


Established 
nearly 100 years ago. 

SWEETER, MORE DUR- 

CH U RCH ABLE, LOWEB PBICE. 

Es Ta 


OUBFREECATALOGUE 
cs Ss. : TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
28th Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


EUROPA TOURS, 


ries; inspiring leadership. 


Appleton, Wis. Physical 
comfort; purposeful itinera- 


E UROPE.—Comprehensive summer tour— $175. 
Experienced management. Other tours at higher 
cost. Apply at once. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 14-E. Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. IN 
IDEAL 7 ag eas . | OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours, | 
WAY” Box 982-R. Pittsburg, Pa. WORLD 
EUROP 22d tour. All north Europe, including 
Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to 
Sept. 2. | $500 to $575. 


Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Will any one having ‘Our Birthdays” or ‘ Eliot 
Memorial,” by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., to dispose 
of, inform Rey. D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


For Sale. Church organ, two manual, 20 speaking 
stops, good tone. Will be sold for about one-tenth its 
original cost. Photograph and full description on appli- 
cation to J. E. Coulter, Jr., Port Huron, Mich. 


Wanted, a strong, competent, willing woman for 
housekeeper in family of three and to help care for 
eighteen months old baby. References required and 

iven. Address Mrs. C. D. Dennett, 112 Fourth Street, 

angor, Me. 


Library Research, with the best facilities; literary 
assistance; authorities verified; proofs read; MSS. pre- 
pared. Especial attention to questions for historical 
research. John Elliot Bowman, 1 Beacon St., Room 82, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Situation by reliable, middle-aged, Ameri- 
can woman, as working housekeeper in family of one or 


‘two, or for widower with no small children, or as com- 


panion for person not an invalid. References exchanged. 
Address H. F., 14, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are Loom pa to do good work. 
Send for Buile in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Ne 


Deaths ; 


AHBOTT—In Oneida, N, ¥,, Mareh 2, Mrs, 
Martha H, Abbott, aged 05 yra, having been 


fov seventy-elaht years a member of the 
chureh al Willlamstown, Vt, 
BHWAMAN--In Bradford, N, WH, Web, 4, Abby 


of the late Alexander Beaman, 
Masa, 


Hh, daughter 
formerly of Chelsea, 


Mass,, Mareh 14, 
\lioe Goddard Wmerson, Mus, Wmerson was’ 
hom i Clavemont, N, =, She was the 
daughter of Wdward L, and Wiigabeth Worth 
Gaddavd Ble spent her early He in her 
native (awn, In J8dd she marvied Moses Rh, 
Wiieraon af Clavemont, Mr, Wmerson died 
iy 1002, and Binee his death Mya, Wmerson 
nade hey home, fivat ty Newlan Center and 
falar iy Wareester, Rhe was a lifelong and 
faithtul member of the Congregational 
Ohuyoh and aetive in missionary and Sunday 
achoaol woauk 


HMERSON -In Springteld, 


AMIDE In Hallowell, Me, Maveh 17, after a 
tilef Ulnesa, Miss Aylyina Amith, aged @& yrs, 
AVONW—-tn St Johnabury, Vt. Mareh 44, 
Sarah Waivhanks, widew af ©, M, Stone, 
angel TT ve 
Mite, WRANK BUNNWOD 
Mapy Wileaheth Raad, helaved wite of Mrank 


Hanwell, daughter at the late Rev, Bhomas HH, 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 


PRESIDENT J, B, LEWIS 


OR 
FIBLD SBCRETARY 
PROP, JOHN A, NICHOLLS 


Can Be Seeured tor Temperance 
Acidresses, 


ii 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Charitable Societies 
Amevican Tract Society 


{ta Wark ta taferdenaminational, evangelical 


A inteynational iy seape, and is cammended 
Ay all The ehupehes, Lt has published the gos 
Pe Wersage fy LT4 languages, dialects and 
Paranlers, tha Galpantera meet the lamigrants 
Wi) Chyiatlaa Utevatyre ta many langaages, 
BAd Vial} the sploltually destitute everywhere. 
Yt has lsaued aver S00 publications far the mil 
{ena ty Sbaniak Amediea, Cuba, BParta Rico 
aad the Paliipptines. tte Hrerature in the ver 
WAaCwWlay Raa bean the stvang wight arm of for 
an wihalena 

WiALbIAM EMALULERS BAL, President, 

TURAN SWE. POD. General Seorefary, 

DOMaHana Way be sent ta Louis Tag, Asst 


Proaauver, £40 Nassah Street, 


New York, N.Y, 


Our Renevoleat Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


VOANQRRAATION AR ROARD OF PASTORAL 


AY PAL Y 


Uiveoted by the Massachusetts General 
AssOoiation, praitets its services tea churches 
Qealnbay PAashora ar pubalt supplies ta Massa: 
Cawiatts and athey states. Roam Gb Congre 
paAtionat Rouse Rev, Charles BL Rica Seore 
ANY Rew Beank Wy Merrick, Pa D. Ghats 
Wal 


MASSA CH Y SOES BOARD O® MINESPRRLAL ADD 
Matinits gitta frau, CAULCRES and individuals, 
Ado Soauoats, Charles DY Kepner ‘reasurer, 


ftood of Westfield, Mass., died at Detroit, 
Mich,, March 25, 1909, Ter husband and two 
daughters survive her; also her mother and 
two sisters; Miss F, Wloise Vining, Westfield ; 
Mrs, (Rev,) Dwight M, Pratt, Cincinnati, 0. 
Rare in spiritual refinement, self-forgetful love, 
unselfish ministry, she was loved and admired 
by all who knew her, 


SARAH PAIRBANKS STONE 


The death in St, Johnsbury, Vt, on March 
11, of Mrs, Sarah Fairbanks Stone removes 
ihe last member in her generation of one 
branch of a distinguished family, Her father, 
Wrastus Wairbanks, was twice governor of 
Vermont, and her brother, Horace Fairbanks, 
was also governor of that state, Another 
brother, Col, Wranklin Balrbanks, was closely 
identified with one of Vermont's chief indus- 
tries, and exerted wide Influence In civie and 
ecclesiastical affalvs, Her sister, whose death 
preceded her own by a few weeks, was the 
wite of the late Rey, Dr, C., L, Goodell of 
St, Louis, 

She thus entered by birth into a noble in- 
hevitance of opportunity which it was her 
privilege to improve in a notable degree, 
Atter graduation from Mt, Holyoke Seminary, 
in 1851, she taught for a time In St, Johns- 
bury Academy, whose foundation and history 
ave so closely identified with her family. In 
LASS came her marriage with Charles Marshall 
Stone, and the establishment of a home in 
St, Johnsbury whieh has ever since proved 
itself to be a source of unfailing service and 
goad cheer, Three ehildren survive their 
mother; Miss Mary BE, Stone and Arthur FB, 
Stone of St, Johnsbury and Philip HH. Stone 
of Pasadena, Cal, 

Mys, Stone's personal presence, combining 
as it did unusual comeliness, dignity and ease 
of manner, was an index to her character, 
“Cuttare’ dis aterm that is worn pretty 
nearly threadbare, but that type of culture 
Which has been defined as “the exercise of 
balanced and regulated faculty” she possessed 
in high degree 
lite was stilt teee from any trace of sentl- 
montality ; geatous ta good works and feeling 
hev full shave of responsibility for the tone of 
the community Hite, she yet steadily grew in 
that rare quality of tolerance which 
the bounds of others’ freedom, One needed to 
share her serviceableness in cases which in- 
valved not merely sorrow but wrongdoing to 
reatize how humble and childlike her natur 
ally Bigh spirit: could become; and how in 
(eating with the needy and the erring she put 
away every suggestion of patronage. Her 
eharacter, mdeed, was of that humane and 
Wholesome type to which all experience pays 
tribute; she loved the goodly trame of earth 
and had seen much of it; the humorous ele 
monts in Hfe made as Quick appeal to her as 


tid The tragic, and she felt their mysterious | 


intermimgting, She was deveted te the wel | 
fave of the North Congregational chureh, 


whieh she joined in 1850, and her knowledge 
ot its history and persenre? made her service 
to ministers and fellow-memobers unique, Her 
physical vigor remained little impaired up to 
the last ithess, and her interest in life was 
with her to its close, Death has claimed a 
rare example af what we are wont to call the 
ota New England type; yet her quality was 
suck that those of us who Knew her best must 
always think of her as belonging to the 
present rather than the past, and ever grow 


ing In grace and m the knowledge ef her 
Lore, R wh & 
The third week in Marek 20,68 ihami- 


grants from Europe landed in this country, | 


Deeply religious, her spiritual | 


respects | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


| Since the beginaiag ef the year the arrivals | 


XB Baus Ahveed, Reosten, Nass. \pply for 
ait ta B\ RB Maavichk, Congregational Fanse. 
MER CONQRRAAMONAL ORURCK UNION af | 
Meat aud Vioda ley (incorporated) kts eb 
leeds the establishment aad suppers af Hvan 
* Wal Constegational Churches and Sunday 
MOAN ta Moston and tts suburbs, Chartes EH, 
Ratan, Byes: GO RO Kelsex, Brean > Bred L. 
Nokes, Seg. 48 ‘Meamont Building, Reston. 


Women's Organizations 


WRMAN'S BOARD Q& MISsteNs, T04 Congrega- 
Slonal Bouse, Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘rea | 
Miss & Hareles Stanwood, Elome Secretary, 

WOMan’s BHOMs MissiOnaky ASSeckA TOD 
GAT Cova bopational bhouse. Miss Liaale Ww White 

tena, Miss Macy (8) Jackson, Elome Seory, 

Pe Wears Wan ANS FRERND SOCEMEY, 

a, Vol GY Congregational bhouse, 
Rare Miss Ne bh Bwerion,- Preasarer, 
YAK Roadway, Cambridge Mass. 


dy 


steerage from foreign ports have deen | 


three Chaes as great as for the same period | 
last yearn and the departures af the same | 


class have been less than onethid as great. 
Mais contrast fadicates the growth im a year 
ef confidence ha our business future. 


AS Tonic = Without Alcohol 
A_ Blood Purifier . Without Alcohol 


not vastly be 


A Family Medicine Withou 


Ask your doctor if a family medicine, like Ayer’s Sa rilla, is 
tter without alcohol than with it, Petar tes 


Our Benevolent Societies — 


National 
AMBRICAN Board OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FoRRIGN MISSIONS, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, 
Hosmer, Publishing and Pw Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY 
Sociwry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subseriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C, Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary, 


Tan AmpricaAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Wdueational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawall. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 


Chicago Office, 158 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
28T Fourth Avenue, New York, Y 


Tan CoNnaRNGATIONAL CHURCH BULLDING 


Socrmry, Aids in building: churches and par 
sonages. Rey. Charles HH. Richards, D, D 


Secretary; Charles 1. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
Hast 22nd St, New York, N. ¥.3 Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D.,'158 La Salle St, ‘Chicago, U1. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Cong tional House, 
ton, Mass,; Rev. H. Hy , Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Pield Secretaries ; Mrs, C, H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct, Assistant Mield Secretary. - 


CONGREGANONAL EKpucarion Socrery (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion), Scholarships tor students for the min- 
istry, Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states, Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
award S, Tead, Correspond Secretary ; 
S. EH. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
Db. D,, Western Mield Secretary, 612, 618 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 158 La Salle St, 
Chicago, Tl 


Tre CONGREGANONAL SuNDaY SCHOOL AND 
tional House, 


PUBLISHING Socrery reese 

Boston, Henry Churchill Xing, D.D., Oberlin, 
©, President} Rey. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, ‘Preasurer. 


The Alissionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost, The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department, <All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work, 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Cengregationalist and Christian Werld, the 


Pilgrim series of Lesson Bene and gone | 
school papers, books for Sunday school an 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
ehureches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own, Its treasury is entirel rate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it) makes annual appropriations, 
Orders for books and subseriptions for porns. 
cats should be sent to the C. S. §, Pub. 
Society: those from Ohie and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicage, Tl, 


“Tre CONGRHEGANONAL BoarD OF MINISTE- 
REAL Reuiee” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Ceuneil, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the eountry, nests annual 
offerings from churches, specia itts from 
ministers and laymen, and ues Presi- 
dent, Rev, Henry A. Stimson, DD; tary, 
Rev, William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr, 
BK HL Rancher, Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave, New York, 


Boston Swanan’s Frunp Socrery, Incor 
orated 182s, President, Rey. Alexander 
MeKenaie, D.D.; Treasurer, CL FPL Stratton > 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C, P. Qsboerne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, A 
Congregational society deveted te the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare ef seamen 
ef all nations, and supers mainly the 
churehes ef New England, mests should be 
made payable te the Boston ‘s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churehes and in- 
dividuals solicited, 


Massachusetis and Boston 


‘Tee Massacauserrs Home Misstonarr 
Socrsry is a constituent My: ef the Na 
Society, AU undesigna gifts are divided 
by agreement. fRe S ty recefves funds 
DN bays annuities te the doners. FE. BL 
Brick, DD. Seeretary, Henry N, bod 
DOD. Preasurer, Room 609 


House, Boston, 


t Alcohol 


A Great Alterative ~ Without Alcohol 
A Family Medicine ~ Without Alcohol 


3 April 1909 
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Christian News 


The American Sabbath Union celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary, March 26, at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York. N. Y. 
Addresses and reports were given by Rey. 
D. J. Burrell, D. D., Canon W. Chase and 
the retiring secretary, Rev. F. J. Stanley, 
D.D. Rev Dr. G. W. Grannis was chosen 
to sueceed Dr. Stanley. The constitution 
was so amended as to broaden the scope of 
the association, and the name was changed 
to The Lord's Day Alliance of the United 
States. 


A religious census of the Harlem district 
of New York City is now being taken under 
the leadership of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Churches. The territory to be ex- 
amined had, in 1905, a population of 147,- 
000. Already some 12,600 families have 
been visited. Of the 6,138 Jewish families 
among these, 4,941 declared themselves with- 
out church homes; the same statement is 
made by 1.281 of the 4,046 Protestant fam- 
ilies, and by only 288 of the 2,387 Roman 
Catholic households. 


The interest of laymen in missionary 
movements spreads more widely every 
month. More than 700 men of the Re- 


formed Church met in missionary convention 
at Harrisburg, Pa., March 16-18, and care- 
fully considered the relation of their denom- 
ination as a whole to mission work. The 
eonvention appointed a permanent executive 
committee for the Laymen’s movement; 
raised money to employ a permanent secre- 
tary: and undertook to add $100,000 to the 
ehureh’s offering of last year. 


Just before. sailing from England on his 
round the world mission tour, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer spoke of the expectancy with which 
he looked forward to meeting, in Japan, 
China, and even in the kraals of Africa, the 
new spirit which has been so evident in 
Turkey. Persia and India, as well as in 
Russia and Germany. Mr. Meyer's itiner- 
ary, after leaving Post Said, April 21, in- 
eludes the Malay Peninsula, Singapore, ten 


days in Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai and. 


various Chinese ports and mission stations. 
Some 1,200 missionaries will be addressed 
at the health resorts in China. The return 
journey will be by the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. 


The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
whose president is Rev. Dr. Howard S. Bliss, 
has students of many nationalities and reli- 
gions, and no attempts are made to proselyte 
them, but they are treaied as one body and 
required to attend daily chapel services of 
worship. Not long ago more than one hun- 
dred. Mohammedan and Jewish students 
agreed together not to attend chapel and not 
to leave the college if expelled. The author- 
ities wisely gave them the privilege of re 
maining till the close of the term. excusing 
them from compliance with the custom and 
rule of the college. | But they have decided 
that no student will be admitted next term 
who does not accept the conditions of ad- 
mission. one of which attendance at 
chapel. 


is 


_reference to work for delinquent or 


The Sunday School Journal of the Metho- | 


dist Episcopal Church, its official magazine 
for teachers. at the beginning of this year 
began the use exclusively of the American 


Standard Revision of the book of Acts as | 


its lesson text. But so many remonstrances 


to this change’ have been received that the | 


editor has felt obliged to restore the old 
version in parallel columns with the new 


aL, 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


one. Our Pilgrim Teacher and other Con- 
gregational lesson helps have been using 
only the American revision for three years 
and a half, and no dissatisfaction has been 
expressed. At the beginning, in response to 
invitations, several hundred superintendents 
approved the change, and in many instancts 


they represented the unanimous popular 
vote of their schools. 
The attack on Rev. George’ Jackson of 


Toronto for heresy because he does not ac 


cept. the first chapters of Genesis as literal 
history, of which an account was given by 
our Canadian correspondent in our last 


issue, has aroused much indignation in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The London Christien 
World says there is not a word in his ad- 
dress which provoked the attack on him 
that would not be accepted by all the most 
trusted leaders of evangelical Christianity in 
Great Britain. The British Weekly 
not know any Old Testament scholar of rep- 
utation who maintains the literal interpre- 


does 


tation of the early chapters of Genesis. The 
Methodists of Edinburgh, where he led his 
great mission enterprise for so long, who 


great reluctance, 
ladly take him 


to Canada with 
that they will. g 


spared him 
are saying 


back. 


abroad with 
unruly 
children, and hoping to acquaint parents and 
teachers with results achieved in this new 
spirit, Rey. A. E. Winship initiated and 
found able assistance in arranging for an 
edueational campaign, to be held in and 
near Boston, April 21 to May 2. One meet- 
ing will be held daily. in Boston and one in 
suburban city. Among the speakers 
L. H. Gulick, champion of the 
Playground Movement; Bert Hall, the news 
boy truant officer, of Milwaukee: Roland P. 
Falkner, formerly commissioner of education 
in Porto Rico: John E. Guncke! of Toledo: 
Lee F. Hammer; Julia A. Richman and 
others. Associated with Mr. Winship in this 
campaign are the superintendents of schools 
of Boston and surrounding cities and many 
well-known educators. 


Recognizing the new spirit 


some 


will be Dr. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson expects to sail for 
England with his two daughters by the Red 
Star SS. Zeeland, from New York, on April 
10. His object is to conduct a series of 
evangelistic services at Southport. Blackpool, 
Swansea and several other places. His sery- 
have been sought by a number of prom- 
inent cities, and he will not be able this 
summer to respond to all the calls. He ex- 
pects to continue such work in England till 
June 12, when he returns to the States to 
take up his summer engagements at various 
Bible schools and Chautauqua assemblies. 
Dr. Dawson has recently sold his home in 
Taunton. in order that he may remove nearer 
to New York in October. His plans for a 
future residence are, however, not yet deter- 
mined. In the meantime all correspondence 
concerning engagements for evangelistic and 
other services in the fall should be addressed 
to 61 Summer Street, Taunton, Mass. 


ices 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


should be purchased 
forthe following 
good reasons: 


lt is a pure oil, so pure that it is pos!- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never **repeats.” 

Tt is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter 
ation possible, 

Not sold im bulk. You know » t th 2 

you receive the flat “oral wotie gan a getegs 


Schieffelin Q& Co., New York, Sole Agents 


Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 
BAS a leeated in 

liar, Any pressure 
up to GO los, The ideal 
fire protection. Send tor 

Miustrated Catalogue **10 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs 


LUNT~- MOSS COMPANY, 438 Se, MarXet St., Boston, 


Why Put Your Money in the Bank at 3° 


any amonrt from FQ00.00 to 
ay sna avery danar abeol tel 
MORTGAGES 


for Country Houses. 


when we can place 
$5,000.00 for you al & 
seeured by FIRST-CLASS FAR M 
Write for fall information 
B. H. BONFOEY, 
Morigage Leau Banker, 
lished 1870, Unionville, Mo. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rags that WE weave from old 
carpets are Said To be The best made anywhere, 
April orders filled prompuy, 

: Write ther pa at 
LEW Is MPG. CO, 
15 Lewis St, Walnole, Mass 


Esta 


Brimanciat SS eutee 
} Lawrence. Kansas. 


Print Your Gin 


—=> Canis, circulars, book, newspaper, Press 35. 
; Larger S18, Save money, Print for others. 
big profit, All easy, rules sent, Write factory 
for press PRESS a Ne rer, ate, 

! e 


THE PRESS CO iden, Connecticut, 
LABRABOR POST-CARDS 
From Dr. Grenfell’'s Pictures 

Set ef 16 by mail, 50 cents, 
| For benefit of the Mission, 
New England Grenfell Association 
14 Beacon Street, Room 201 
E. E, WHITE, See. 


We oR 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without internal Medicine, 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL EN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and KRHEROUMATIS™ 


Cony of anorderreceired. 
Embrucation, used for children having hooping-cough, to 
ana, ogth March 2890." This order was repeate 
Sem, 257 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4/7 Drugygists ¢ 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


—**Baroness Meltzing requests 
Her Royal Highness, t 
d in 1894, 1899, 1HOS and 1905, 


JOHN H.PRAY &50NS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
W. Rdwards & 


+, BE. POUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman Sf,, N. ¥. 


“St 


“Dorothy Dodd” low shoes cf Tan Russia Calf skin have 


much to commend them. They’re soft, pliable and cool, 


and easily kept clean. Tan Kid skin is another general 


favorite for Summer wear. We carry “Dorothy Dodd” 


iow shoes in both leathers and invite your inspection, 


SHEPARD NORWELL CO. 
BOSTON 


A Man’s Faith 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ 
2. How to Retain Faith 
3. How to Use Faith 


The Outlook says in a leading edi- 
torial of this little book: ‘‘ One of the 
freshest and most invigorating pre- 
sentations of the subject much be- 
forged Ly speculation and technical 
language which has appeared for a 
long time past.’’.,‘*The Nature of 
Faith is explained with a singular 
directness.”’ ‘This book is a kind 
of interpretation of Bishop Brent’s 
noble phrase, Adventure for God,” 


The book is full of delightful per- 
sonal reminiscences, and is exceed- 
ingly characteristic of this man whose 
own faith has been translated into a 
record of splendid achievement and 
helpfulness toward his fellowmen well 
known to all who have followed with 
interest his heroic work among the 
Labrador fishermen, It is of real help 
to every man and woman in search of 
a larger faith. 


a 


Two Editions, Bound in Boards of Onyx 
Malachite decorative side stamp, 
50 cents net 


Unique Envelope Edition, ready for 
mailing, 35 cents 


Witrrep T. GRENFELL, M.D. 
Author of ‘A Man’s Faith” Boston Chicago 


The Land of Pure Delight 


BY 
REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


TARTING with 
Isaac Watts’ 
grand old hymn, 
“There is a land of 
pure delight,” Dr. 
Gordon develops one 
of his most sincere 
and impressive talks 
on an inexhaustible 
theme. He calls the heavenly world “the world 
of our ultimate and supreme concern,” and points 
out the great reasons for believing in its reality. 
Like all the writings of this distinguished preacher, 
this sounds a trumpet note to supreme faith and 
fidelity. It does not convince by argument, but 
by its appeal to the depths of our human need 
and the heights of our heavenly aspirations. 


An exceedingly attractive little book, printed in 
two colors, with delicate borders and decorations 
of green. The binding of double folded Sultan 
Damascus printed in gold bronze. Enclosed in an 
envelope uniform in color and design. Ready for 
mailing. Size 7} x 43 inches. 


Price 85 cents net 


The Pilqrim Press 


175 Wanasn Ave., Cutcaco 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


Brief Extracts from “A 
Man’s Faith” 


‘* Faith is a kind of trust that makes 
one put his bottom dollar into a 
scheme. It is not mere intellectual 
asset. It is that particular motive 
power which makes a man give him- 
| self and everything he has to follow 
Jesus.”’ 


‘*T want to believe in Jesus Christ 
because I want to attain the ends I 
know such a faith insures.’ 


‘“The man of unconquerable faith 
like Christ’s own faith, breeds faith, 
and the man of unconquerable faith 
is the man who knows what that faith 
has done for himself.”? 


‘My first aid to retaining faith was 
a determination to keep it.” 


‘** You cannot help retaining faith in 
a fountain you see giving the water 
of life to men dying of thirst.” 


“Tf you are anxious to help others 
to retain faith, get out and do some- 
thing for Christ’s sake.’’ 

“Faith is a living thing, and will 
die if its environment is permitted to 
become incompatible.”’ 


“Faith must be used to keep its 
vitality. No faith can survive long 
with the sleeping-sickness. It soon 
becomes flabby and useless.”’ 


“Tam determined, God helping me, 
that no man shall rob me of my faith. 
I won’t hide it away. I'l keep it right 
aroun with me, if I can. I will see 
it gets exercise.” 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St. 175 Wabash Ave. 
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KEEPING THE EASTER FESTIVAL _ 


When the oldest of our Missionary Societies began work, not quite a century 
ago, observance of Easter in Congregational churches and by Congregational people 
was almost unknown. Few if any distinctly Easter services were held and -rarely 
was an Easter sermon preached on that particular day. Today the Congregational 
church is a rare exception which does not observe Easter, with special music and 
a wealth of flowers. It is a true Christian festival when fittingly kept. No better 
key to its keeping than the apostolic words, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for ° 
us, therefore let us keep the feast.” 


VICTORY THROUGH SACRIFICE 


500,000) 2 . Is the Occasion for Easter Rejoicing : 
- SACRIFICE is the “law of the spirit of life in Jesus Christ ” — "nnn pos 
—| by which this church lives and makes conquest of the world for onl ae 
seks oe ea ce aC 
‘ Ly SACRIFICE is the principle at the heart of all Christian Mis- eke 
—| sionary undertaking, by which its successes are won. = 
a It is sacrifice for the missionaries who give themselves for work all 
eae | on the field, whether in the home land or in some foreign country. |—___ 4,000 
= It is sacrifice for the people they gather in mission churches, — 
—| as they struggle toward self-support and become missionary in Fi 
fou their turn. aaa 
$350,000 —— There is place for sacrifice also with the churches at home |—— 10% 
upon which the missions must depend for support and extension. a 
m= Our Missionary Societies are not substitutes for sacrifice in the ie 
tpieages == | =~ doing of mission work, but facilities for the exercise and appliance — 
#300000 =| of it to surest and largest effect. Tleaoe : 
tional. ee The Apportionment Plan is not a device by which all occasion Aa | 
__| for sacrifice in missionary giving shall be done away, but a system oe 
Bey —| by which sacrifice shall be so stimulated and directed as to be pest 
">. 2 equal Mtorthesextensive soceasion. 2S Dip uaa 
met HOW CAN $500,000 BE RAISED Bi 
ah to Clear Away all Present Debt and Give a Free Field to the — 
$200,000. fos Se Apportionment Plan ? i 
ee Doubtless it might be done without any sacrifice if a number a 
—| of our rich people would give sums which could hardly be missed ae 
aa —] out of their abundance. But would that:be the more excellent way ? Rss as 
—| Would there not be something vital missing from such a fund? eae 
—| Will it not be better that some measure of real sacrifice be put age 
—| into it on the part of those who can give largely together with he 
8100,000 those who cannot give much? It is the one sure Christian method 150.000 HT 
—| as unfailing as when Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us. = 
—| Let it be at all generally adopted, and the Joint Missionary Cam- mis: 
a ge | paign will be crowned with success in the full Eastertide. az 
ae Maes WHAT SO WELL IN KEEPING WITH EASTER 202880 
ae AS THUS TO KEEP THE FEAST aa 
eis aa STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE a 
ae, = as Previously acknowledged, week ending March 27 . $64,212.65 __ 25° 
Received for week ending April 3 . . . . . . . $ 6,003.00 ate 
Total to April 3..o¢ 5, eae ae ies eee “a ge 


Seale showing sub- 


scription to Satur- CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 
day, April 3, 1909, 


Scale of Centigrade 


San Peiuk ‘below General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. Sheraepe rey es 
which pledges are Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D. ; Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. eure cena 
conditional. Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER. ing. Above @ Fund 

For Publicity, J. F. Bropre, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LOUGER, Esq. to Divide among all : 
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New Books 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 
| By BORDEN PARKER BOWNE 


| 
| “A book by a thinker. It eannot be ignored. Its keen mentality, its sweet and 
| 


reasonable charity, its sanity and sincerity, and its deep and warm religious feeling will 
commend it to all those who are seeking love and light.’—Zranscript, Boston. 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63 


THE SILVER CUP 


; : By CHARLES CUTHBERT HAL 

A series of practical talks delivered by Dy. Hall fo the ‘‘children and youth of his | 
ehureh.”” Like all of his other work. they are exceptionally fine in quality and have a marked 
fitness for their purpose. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


| 

| | 

THE STORY OF THYRZA | 
By ALICE BROWN 


“ ft is long since we have come upon so subtle, so vivid, such dramatie portraiture... . | 
Alice Brown's heroine might be said to be a Hester Prynne, under contemporary conditions. 
A profound character study.”—Brooklyn Eagle. ; 

With frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens 
$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.50 


WHEN LINCOLN DIED and Other Poems 


| ; : By EDWARD W. THOMSON 
hed _ A collection of the work of one of the leading American poets of today. Mr. Thomson 

is an accomplished master of poetic style and his poetry is notable among contemporary 
volumes for the vivid life that moves in it. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.33 


| | 
THROUGH WELSH DOORWAYS 


| By JEANNETTE MARKS 
_ Delightful stories of Welsh life by an author who knows the country and | 

| its people intimately, and who writes with humor, pathos and affection. | 
| What Barrie has done for Scotland Miss Marks has done for the by-ways of | 
| Wales. Illustrated in tint by Anna Whelan Betts | ir; 

| $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.20 
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Indispensable to Every Sunday-School Teacher 


HASTINGS’ ONE VOLUME 


tionary of the Bibl 


Over 1,000 Pages. Bound in Cloth. 


“Por Sunday-school teachers and general 
Bible readers it wil) be of the greatest practi- 
cal value. It isthe best one volume commen- 
tary on the Bible ever issued. Fortunately the 
price makes it possible for every pastor and 
Sunday-school teacher to possess this invalu- 
able aid to effective Biblical work.’’— PROF. 
CHARLES F. Kent, of Yale University. 


2 OR: inane 
THE'BIBLE, -’ 

EDITED BY: 

JAMES HASTINGS 

4 Zi “T wish this dictionary could be in the 
hands of every Sunday-school worker in the 
State of New York.’”—ReEv. GRANT L. BICE, 
Secretary and Treasurer N. Y. State Sunday 
School Association. 

“This book will be of undoubted value, 
not only to ministers, but to the average 
Sunday-school teacher and Christian 
Endeavor worker as well.”’—FRAN- 
cis E. CLark, D. D., President 
of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 


COMPLETE: 


ONE VouuME’? 


Cong. 


‘The writer wishes that 
. every Sunday-school 

superintendent and teacher in Ohio could have this volume constantly at 

hand when preparing the lesson.”—JOSEPH CLARK, D. D., Secretary 

of Ohio Sunday School Association. 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, 
153 5th Ave., 
New York 


Please send me 

Hastings’ One Volume 

Dictionary of the Bible, 

cloth binding. Inclosed find 

$1.00. I agree to pay the re- 

maining $4.00 in monthly in- 
stalments of $1.00. 


SCRIBNER $4 


“There is no other one volume Dictionary to compare with it. 
It should be in the library of every one who is interested in 
an intelligent. knowledge of the Seriptures.”’—PRrorF. F. C. 
EIseLIN, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

“{ have no hesitation in saying that I consider it 
the Best One Volume Bible Dictionary published. 

I shall take great pleasure in recommending it to 
the Sunday School workers in Rhode Island.’’ — 
WILLARD B. WiLsoN, Secretary R. I. Sunday 
School Association. 


— oy eee 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


© 


TO OBTAIN- 


The Latest Commentary on the Whole Bible’ 


ENTIRELY COMPLIMENTARY 


The work was published late in February this year by the Macmillan Company and edited by Rev. 
J. R. Dummelow, M. A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, with the collaboration of thirty-nine emi- 
nent Bible students. 


{t is entitled ‘THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY.” Among the collaborators from this side the Atlantic 
are Professors Curtis and Kent of Yale; Professor Ropes of Harvard; President Frank K. Sanders of Washburn College, 
Topeka; Professor Robinson of McCormick Seminary, Chicago; Rev. F. Palmer of Ag er, Mass., and Rey. Dr@) L: 
Slattery of Springfield, Mass. Canada is represented by Professor Jordan of Queen’s University; Professor McFayden of 
Knox College; Professor Smith of the Diocesan College of Montreal, and Rey. Dr. Patterson Smyth of Montreal, while the 
names of Adeney, Peake, Moulton, Lofthouse, Conder, Pullan, Smith, Plummer, Edie, Stott, Findlay and others from England 
and Scotland at once attest to the modern and reliable character of the work. 

The book is 6 inches wide, 94 inches long, 24 inches thick and contains 1,245 pages, with an appendix of plans and maps, The 
initial costs for composition, plates, etc., exceeded $5,000.00. : 


THE WORK CONTAINS: 


1, A comprehensive commentary on each book of the | 4. Special articles on ‘ Belief in God,” “The Person of 
Bible, consisting of separate introductory chapters and eritical | Jesus Christ,” ‘The Trinity,” “ Miracles,” ‘‘The Resurrection,” 
and expository notes, verse by verse. “The Atonement,”’ ‘‘ Inspiration,” ‘* Elements of Religion,”’ etc. - 

2. . General Introduction to the Bible and a special 5. Maps: 
article on ‘‘The Study of the Bible.” 


The Holy Land as Allotted by Joshua to the Twelve 


3. Special chapters on ‘“ Hebrew History to the Exile,” ' Tribes of Israel. 
“Introduction to the Pentateuch,” ‘Introduction to Hebrew | Egypt, Sinai, and Canaan. 
Prophecy,” ‘‘ Genesis and the Babylonian Inscriptions,”’ ‘‘ His- Lands of the Jewish Captivities. 
tory, Literature and Religious Development of the Jews in the Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
Periods between the Testaments,” “Life of Jesus Christ;? 7] Ancient Jerusalem. 
“The Teaching of Jesus Christ,” ‘Life and Works of Sige Plan of (a) Solomon’s Temple, (b) Herod’s Temple. 
Paul,”’ ‘‘ Palestine,’ and other related subjects. St. Paul’s Journeys. 


The editors of The Congregationalist and Christian World say in their review of the book in the issue of March 13th: 


‘* We do not know of any other single yolume which places before ordinary English students of the Bible so great 
an amount of useful information and instruction to help him to understand and reverence and prize it as the giit of 
God to guide his life.” 


The general editor gives, in the preface quoted below in part, a few brief sentences showing the aim and scope of this 
remarkable undertaking to condense in the limits of one volume, even of such generous size, so vast a subject, incorporating 
‘‘the most assured results of modern scholarship, whilst avoiding opinions of an extreme or precocious kind.’’ ; 


The London Christian World says: «A testing of the work in various important places indicates that this worthy 
ideal has been fairly lived up to. Mr. Dummelow is to be warmly congratulated on the conception and carrying out of the 


work.”’ 
FROM THE PREFACE: 

“A few words will suftice to explain the purpose and plan | circumstances under which the various books were originally com- ’ 

of the present volume. ... The Bible is the inspired record of | posed, the mental habits of the people to whom they were ad- ; 
God’s gradual revelation of himself, His Nature, Character and | dressed, and the actual needs which they were designed to meet. q 
Will—a_ revelation made, in the first instance, to a people who « Oftentimes he fails to realize that the prophecy, psalm or epistle . 
were chosen to be the guardians of this treasure and to communi- was sent forth in response to contemporary circumstances, as 
cate it in due time to the rest of mankind—a revelation consum- urgent and vital as any we experience. Hence arises an inade- 
mated in the Person, Life and Work of Jesus Christy ree quate apprehension of the intense reality of the message delivered. : 
therefore demands and deserves constant and reverent study, Spiritual help may, no doubt, be derived from its perusal—that ‘ 
which will be richly repaid by an ever-growing appreciation of | being the main purpose for which God’s providence has preserved 
its beauties, and a clearer perception of its spiritual power and it—but even this will be less efficacious than if there had been 
truth. Yet it is often forgotten that 1,800 years have elapsed caught a more distinct echo of the original bearing and significance 
since the last pages of the Bible were written, that it deals with of the record. The One Volume Commentary is an attempt to 
events of the remote past, with races moved by ideas and influ- meet such needs as have been indicated, and to provide, in con- 
enced by a civilisation very unlike our own, and that the language venient form, a brief explanation of the meaning of the Scriptures. ‘ 
of its larger half has ceased to be a living speech for more than Introductions have been supplied to the various books, and Notes ; 
two thousand years. . . . It is also within recent years that which will help to explain the principal difficulties, textual, moral ; 
travellers have familiarised themselves and others with Hastern or doctrinal, which may arise in connexion with them. 3 eb Is) 
Scenes and customs, and have become acquainted with the litera- hoped that the Commentary may lead to a perusal of many of the 
ture, history, religion and archeology of the nations connected books of Holy Scripture which are too often left unread, in spite 
with Israel. It is therefore evident that the student who possesses of their rare literary charm and abundant usefulness for the 
only the text of the Bible is greatly hampered by ignorance of the furtherance of the spiritual life.” 


; The publishers of The Congregationalist and Christian World, believing that this splendid compendium of informa- 
tion and instruction is the most Satisfactory commentary for the ordinary teacher, student and reader of the Bible 
that can be obtained in so compact a form, take pleasure in announcing an introductory arrangement by which the 
work is made available to present subscribers, in return for service in securing new subscriptions to The Congrega=- 


tionalist and Christian World. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER ONE 
Any present subscriber who will send us $5.00, in payment of two new yearly subscriptions to ‘“ The Congregationalist 
and Christian World” at the special club rate of $2.50, may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary, 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER TWO : 
Any present subscriber who will send us $5.00, in payment of one new yearly subscription and his or her own renewal - 
at the special club rate of $2.50 from present date of expiration may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER THREE 
Any present subscriber who will send us $3.00, the regular subscription price of the paper, together with one new sub- 


scription and his or her promise to renew present subscription for one year at expiration, may obtain this work postpaid, 
entirely complimentary. | 


The above offers are not good if sent through an agent, but should be addressed, as should further inquiries for 


information, either to “‘ The Congregationalist and Christian World,’ or to, Le: CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


: P. rs On receipt of 50c. to cover postage or express charges we will send the book for examination and credit the amount on any of the 
above offers. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son, or daughter, turn 
to the Educational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among. them you will find just 
the one you need. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


SRR saab 


This School combines courses in Language, 

terature, Science, Music and Art with thorough 
instruction in the theory and practice of Household 
Economics. Training is given in the Art of Enter-' 
taining, House Furnishing and Management, Market- 
ing, Cooking, Dress Making and Millinery. ‘Tennis, 
Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are en- 
eouraged. kKesident nurse. For -llustrated cata- 
logue, address 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndzle, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REY. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


75th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Artand music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
80 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


NEw YorRK, WHITE PLAINS. 


At WESTCHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, White Plains, N. Y., 
combined with Summer Camp in Rye Beach, N. H., boys 
are now enrolled for Summer Session, $150.00 per 
Summer Season. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


OME-MAKING tie NEW PROFESSION 


Is a 7o-page booklet, FREE. MHome-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 642 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 


“It will serve the interest of all concerned, if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 


The Extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway to 
the Pacific Coast 


_ With the completion to the Pacific coast 
in the near future of the extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway (called 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way) one more of the great railroad systems 
of the West will rank as a_ transcontinental 
line. For the beginnings of this great railway 
System we must go back to the year 1865, 
when the Minnesota Central, now known as 
the Iowa and Minnesota Division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, was 
completed to Faribault, Minn. This road 
reached the Iowa line in 1866, and was com- 
pleted to St. Paul in 1867. Since that time 
the growth of the system has been rapid, the 
total mileage reaching 4,721 miles in 1884, 
6,065 miles in 1892, 6,382 miles in 1903, 7,264 
miles in 1907, and 7,451 miles in 1908. ‘The 
total length of the extension now being com- 
pleted from the Missouri River to the coast is 
1,400 miles, and by the time it is opened the 
total mileage of the whole system will have 
reached 9,000 miles. 

By the time of its completion the new line 
will have created a record for rapidity of con- 
struction. Work was begun in April, 1906, and 
if the expectations of the engineers and con- 
tractors are fulfilled, the last main line rail 
will be laid by April 1, 1909, and the whole 
stretch of 1,400 miles will have been built in 
the remarkably short time of three years. 
During this period 60,000,000 cubic yards of 
material will have been excavated, 360,000 
yards of tunnel driven, 20 miles of bridges 
erected, and 200,000 tons of 85-pound rails 
laid, at a total cost of $85,000,000. 

The new line being the latest of the trans- 
continental roads to be built, has all the 


advantages which come from accumulated ex- 


perience in the construction of similar roads 
that have already been built. 

From the standpoint of operation, the most 
important question is that of grades, and 
particularly what is known as the “ruling 
grade,’’ this last being the maximum degree 
of grade occurring on any given stretch of the 
line. The new line is characterized by favor- 
able gradients and easy curvature. 

The new line begins at the town of Mobridge 
in South Dakota, and crosses the Missouri at 
a point about 100 miles due west of Aberdeen 
by a handsome steel bridge. It is carried upon 
four concrete and stone piers, the foundations 
for three of which were put in by the pneu- 
matic caisson process. Pier No. 3 was sunk to 
a depth of 90 feet 6 inches below low water. 
The bridge consists of a steel through-truss 
span of 128 feet on the east approach, followed 
by three steel through-truss spans each 423 
feet 4 inches in length, which form the main 
bridge. The west approach consists of 281 feet 
of steel viaduct and 1,289 feet of timber 
trestle. The filling of the timber trestle will 
be completed this season. After crossing the 
Missouri the line parallels the State line 
through the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, 
and swings into North Dakota, touching sev- 
eral small towns, including Marmarth on the 
Little Missouri River, where one of the division 
points will be established. Thence, it proceeds 
to Terry, Mont., on the Yellowstone River, 
and four miles to the west of Terry it crosses 
the Northern Pacific by an overhead bridge, 
and follows the line of the Yellowstone River 
to Miles City, Mont., where large division 
terminals are being built. _The road passes 
through the valley of the Musselshell River, 
and at Harlowton joins the Montana Railroad, 
on which a large amount of work has been 
done in the way of reducing grades and curva- 
ture to accommodate the expected heavy traffic. 
At Lombard the new line again crosses the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and then climbs the 
great continental divide between Piedmont on 
the eastern side of the Rockies and the city 
of Butte on the west. At an elevation of 
6,350 feet, the road pierces the mountains at 
the head of Pipestone Pass. 

From Butte the road will pass by the way 
of the broad and fertile Deer Lodge valley to 
Garrison and Missoula, Mont., and at Haugan, 
Mont., will commence the climb over the Bitter 
Root Mountain range. At the summit it will 
pass through a tunnel 8,751 feet in length, and 
after crossing St. Paul Pass at an elevation of 
4,160 feet it will pass through the famous 
Cour d’Alene district. At Beverly, Wn., the 
line reaches the Columbia River. The last 
stretch of the new road passes through the 
virgin timber lands of Snoqualmie Pass in the 
Cascade Mountains, which are probably the 
richest timber lands in the State of Washing- 
ton; and then, after following the Cedar River 
valley to Maple valley, it runs into the popu- 
lous and thriving cities of Seattle and Tacoma 
on the Pacifie coast. The line to Tacoma runs 
through Kent and Auburn, passes through 
Sumner and North Puyallup, crossing the river 
of that name, and then entering the famous 
seaport of Tacoma. 

Although for a considerable portion of its 
distance the new line traverses approximately 
the same country as the Northern Pacific, for 
the greater part of the distance it will open 
entirely new sections, in which are included 
some large areas of fertile agricultural country, 
and extensive districts that are rich in mineral 
and forest wealth. The development of the 
country through which it passes, and_ the 
earriage of freight and passengers to and from 
the large areas which will be tributaries to 
the line, are not by any means the sole objects 
for which it has been built. Its promoters are 
looking beyond the broad Pacific, in the expec- 
tation of sharing that large and ever-accumu- 
lating trade, which has already assumed con- 
siderable proportions, between the Orient and 
the leading ports of the Northwest. Traffic 
arrangements have already been made with 
lines of steamers to operate in connection with 
the new transcontinental route. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. 102d year begins Sept. 30, 
1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


CONNECTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM | NARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUWS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semivary 


Theology : PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations, Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 
PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor. Sec’y. 
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PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


For the Minister of Today 
By REV. ERNEST G. GUTHRIE 
REV. PERCY H. EPLER 
REV. WILLARD B. THORP, D. D. 


This volume gains in significance because 
it discloses the tendency of thought among 
the younger ministers of the country. 


Price 75 Cents net 
Postage 6 Cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


“T ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your God.” 


A cartoon of an Easter Memorial Window. 


ING higher compliment has been paid our Mr. Louis C. Tiffany than the 
advertised acknowledgments of those who endeavored to be his 
imitators in the manufacture of American Glass, that they have returned 
to the making of painted glass windows, which method was in. vogue 
previous to the perfection of Tiffany Favrile Glass. ‘ 
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Event and Comment 


The Call of the Beyond 


We find it hard to believe that the dwellers in the 
Southern hemisphere can adequately celebrate Easter. With 
us it is intimately associated with the new life of the awak- 
ening earth. With them it comes in the autumn, in the 
midst of falling leaves and dying flowers and the preparation 
of nature for its winter sleep. Probably few of the many 
who will celebrate the coming Sunday as the anniversary 
of the resurrection of our Lord realize how much they 
inherit from pagan ancestors and antecedents who never 
heard of Jesus Christ for the joy in the springtime. Yet 
for all his disciples Jesus risen is the central figure of the 
glorious day, and the only path that leads to its splendor 
is through Good Friday. He gives to nature the meaning 
which transfigures life. Have you been drawn to the 
Christ by the spell of his personality and presence till you 
can say as Peter said, “Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee?” Have you appreciated his redeeming and trans- 
forming power for individual men and women and for the 
world till you gladly acknowledge that his claim on you 
to carry on his work is supreme? Have you seen that the 
crown and glory of his work was in giving up his life on 
the cross and all that his life contained of precious mean- 
ing because of his passionate love for mankind, till you can 
say as Paul said, “God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ?’ Then you have the 
spiritual vision to see the splendor of his resurrection and 
the open ear to hear the call of the beyond. To love Jesus 
Christ because you feel the majesty and the attraction of 
his personality, to follow and obey him because you ac- 
knowledge him as supreme Lord, to suffer with him the 
tragedy of the cross in sympathy with his redeeming grace 
and love, is to know the power of his resurrection. It is 
to experience immortality. This is the Christian’s Easter. 
‘He that hath the Son hath the life.” 


Twenty-Five Years in a City Pastorate 

We gladly join with Dr. George A. Gordon’s many 
friends in all branches of the church and in all ranks of 
society in congratulating him upon having run his race so 
honorably and successfully for twenty-five years in the pulpit 
and pastoral service of one of our most historic and influen- 
tial churches, the Old South in Boston. If the beginning 
of his pastorate) was attended with some straining of the 
ties between the church and its young minister on the one 
hand, and certain brethren without, the differences and mis- 
understandings of those earlier years have given way to well 
nigh universal regard and confidence. There may be some 
who still look upon Dr. Gordon as an “ynsafe” leader; but 
if there are such, we wish they could know the man and take 
the true measure not only of his rare intellectual abilities, 
but of the depth and purity of his soul life. Congregation- 
alism certainly is roomy enough for George A. Gordon and 
men of his type, and any body of Christian churches would 
be strengthened by his association with it. We have not 
always agreed with him on points of theology or ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. We expect to disagree with him from time to 
time in the future; but we have watched the steady growth 
and ripening of his powers, as the young man of a quarter of 
a century ago through hard labor in his study has attained 
the mastery of his great native gifts. We have noted, too, 


the outgo of his influence through his own pulpit and that 
of our leading educational institutions which he is often 
called upon to fill, through his books and occasional ad- 
dresses, and most of all through the constant impact of his 
own rugged and devoted personality. May the current dem- 
onstrations of affection and esteem enhearten Dr. Gordon 
for the next stretch in his course, and may he be long spared 
to be a true prophet of righteousness and of the religion 
of Jesus Christ! 


The Reaction of .a Church on a Pastor 


In enumerating the forces that have combined to lift 
Dr. Gordon into a place of prominence in Boston and New 
England, he himself would name first, we believe, the Old 
South Church itself. To few pastors is such an excep- 
tional advantage given in an environment of so many strong 
men, many of whom he has brought into the church, and in 
the unusual financial resources at the command of the Old 
South Society. The money problem has never troubled Dr. 
Gordon, nor the down-town problem, nor the one-man-rule 
problem, nor some of the other difficulties and handicaps 
with which many a pastor has to contend. With wisdom 
and with generosity have the Old South laymen administered 
the funds at their disposal. The aim has not been simply 
to perpetuate a historic religious institution, but to serve the 
denomination and the city. This last year nearly $30,000 
have been contributed to local churches to assist them in 
the payment of their debts or in helping them meet extraor- 
dinary financial situations. A good work of a mission char- 
acter is carried on at Hope Chapel. The benevolent contri- 
butions of the members through the church treasuries amount 
to more than $50,000 annually. The Old South is still a 
family church, but it is also a working church, as its numer- 
ous organizations and their activities show. Moreover, the 
democratic ideal, as Dr. Gordon said in his last Sunday’s 
sermon, has ever been regnant. All this is due not to the 
present pastor only but to the momentum contributed by 
such former leaders of the church as the beloved Manning 
and Blagden, and also to the spirit of co-operation and ear- 
nestness that characterizes the lay membership today. “Why, 
the Old South will live a thousand years,” said Dr. Gordon, 
with a characteristic burst of his enthusiasm the other day. 
“Tt must go on with such a past and such a present-day 
equipment.” Would that we had in every city one such 
church at least, undisturbed by the ebb and flow of the pop- 
ulation, sufficiently equipped financially, and with wise and 
energetic leadership, to be a kind of cathedral church in 
local Congregationalism. 


Selfish and Unselfish Churches 

The public discussion over the proposal to close St. 
John’s Chapel in lower New York has directed attention 
to the financial affairs of Trinity Church. The Churchman 
says that though it is potentially the greatest Christian 
asset in the Metropolis,-it is not a self-supporting parish. 
The combined ‘churches of Trinity parish have nearly 7,000 
communicants, among them some of the wealthiest families 
in America, yet the interest on trust funds is taken to 
pay the expenses of administering the Church. Last year, 
excepting a few thousand ‘dollars in pew rents, the congre- 
gation contributed nothing to its support. Its property, 
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assessed at $17,600,000, is exempted from taxation. The 
total contributions for both foreign missions and work in 
our own land were $3,237. The Churchman contrasts with 
this record the figures for the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in the same city. Its property is valued at $2,000,- 
000, and its 2,080 members contributed last year $352,000, 
of which $52,093 went to home missions, $30,250 to foreign 
missions and $159,000 to miscellaneous charities. The 
Churchman says that Trinity Oorporation, with a gross 
income last year of $791,000 from its productive property, 
did not give one dollar of this to the extension of the 
Church outside of its own parish. In face of such facts, 
it is not strange that the question should be pressed why 
its vast wealth should escape all burden of taxation, while 
money bequeathed for religious and charitable uses must 
first have taken from it a considerable percentage by the 
state. And most people will be ready to reiterate the 
‘Churchman’s position that “a public conscience and a 
public opinion must be created that will demand a truly 
righteous use of this great historic church for God and for 
the country.” 


A New Appreciation of the Church 

Bishop: Lawrence has recently spoken of the fact that 
there is coming a reaction from that “pleasant individual- 
ism” which has made so many people in recent years indif- 
ferent to the church as an institution. He thinks that right- 
minded men and women are not at liberty to ignore the 
claims and obligations of an institution which has so long 
blessed the world, and which might be made a still greater 
instrument for good if it could only have the active sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the persons who at heart believe 
in its ideals and aims. Dr. Lawrence speaks not primarily 
in the interests of the Episcopal Church, of which he is such 
an influential member, but of our common Christianity. We 
wish his words might go home to a good many men whom 
we know and meet from time to time in social relationships. 
‘They care for the moral betterment of the communjty. They 
listen eagerly to discussions of movements bearing on per- 
sonal and corporate righteousness. Many of them are as 
exemplary husbands, fathers and citizens as is the average 
church member. Why, then, do they hold aloof from organ- 
ized Christianity any more than from educational or philan- 
thropie organizations? If they have come to look upon cer- 
tain churches as inert, unprogressive, unproductive, cannot 
they find among all the varied types today one suited to 
their tastes and convictions? Find out, if you can, church 
people who read this paper, why your neighbors and friends 
‘do not stand with you in the work and worship of the church. 
No form of revival effort counts for more than the tactful, 
patient approach to those who by inheritance, training and 
by the promptings of that which is best within them belong 
in the ranks of the Christian organization. 


Governmental Economy 


Individually most of the American people have been 
practicing economy with praiseworthy diligence in the last 
few months, but as communities and as a nation they have 
been recklessly extravagant and careless. For this is the 
field of what is theoretically everybody’s business, but prac- 
tically is the concern of the indifferent or selfish public 
official. The President has taken the matter in hand and 
asked his cabinet officers not merely to be careful but fore- 
sighted. He would have from them the exact and prudent 
budgets which the head of a great business demands from 
his heads of departments. One of the uses of the present 
tariff discussion is that it is bringing home to thoughtless 
citizens the fact that a tariff is a tax, and that for Govern- 
ment extravagances they must take their share in paying. 
Women are startled to discover that battleships are built 
out of their glove and stocking money. We are likely to 
see attempts, therefore, in the near future, to get rid of 
‘the present deficit by cutting off at the spending rather 
‘than by gathering at the tax-collecting end. This way of 
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economy is the open secret of the success of great business 
enterprises. The railroads which have been raised from 
embarrassment to prosperity under the control of the much 
discussed Mr. Harriman owe their relief to careful and 
systematic thrift and nursing of resources. The mere 
standardization of supplies counts for a large share in this 
advance of wealth. Mr. Harriman is to be listened to with 
respect, therefore, when he urges economy upon our varied 
governments, for he is a past master of the art, whatever 
other arts he may employ. If our municipalities were 
managed as thriftily as our railroads they would not be on 
their present highroad toward bankruptey. 


A Great Ideal for a Great City 


The plan launched last week at a large meeting of repre- 
sentative citizens to secure certain marked improvements 
in the corporate life of Boston has behind it the energy and 
wisdom of a number of able and public-spirited citizens, 
some of whom have already made large contributions to 
educational and civic advancement. Two great merits of 
the plan are its definiteness of aim and the inclusion in its 
support of all right-minded people in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Sixteen distinct ends are proposed, among which are 
the expert accounting of the city’s finances, careful attention 
to the public health with a view to overcoming as far as 
possible such scourges as tuberculosis, an intelligent system 
of transportation, the best utilization of all the artistic and 
physical possibilities in behalf of the outward aspects of the 
city, a system of neighborhood and district centers to which 
all the people shall resort for wholesome recreation and for 
supplementary education and a comprehensive plan for wage- 
earners’ insurance and old age pensions. Even the most 
sanguine advocates of this scheme do not expect to realize 
all these ideals in the course of six years, but they hope by 
that time many of them will at least have been initiated, 
and from now on earnest propaganda. will apprise all types 
of citizens concerning the plan. Headquarters have been 
opened, and thither citizens are invited to come who wish 
to ally themselves with the movement, which has already won 
the indorsement of many prominent men. 


The Moral Interests Involved 


This is not the first time that the subject of a better 
Boston has been agitated, or that efforts towards its realiza- 
tion have been made on the part of this or that organization 
or group of individuals, but what gives distinction to this 
movement is that it seeks first of all to co-ordinate all the 
elements that should have a part in bringing about “a finer 
public spirit and a better social order.” The churches, for 
example, were represented at the initial meeting by George 
W. Coleman, a prominent Baptist, while among the other 
speakers were men. identified with other organizations, 
working for the public good. It is not to‘be a “kid gloved” 
movement, or one participated in only by those whose polit- 
ical or social record is entirely invulnerable. There will 
be of course no place for politicians who have hitherto fat- 
tened year after year at the people’s expense; but the help 
of all parties and workers is sought, and the ‘plan has in 
view particularly the welfare and advancement of the least 
favored elements in the population, who in the long run 
suffer most from misrule and inadequate provision for their 
physical and educational needs. This movement is not the 
direct outcome of the Chapman revival; but believers and 
workers in that awakening, as well as its numerous converts, 
may well co-operate with the leaders in this plan for Boston 
1916. We hope, too, that the newly formed Federation of 
Men’s Church Clubs will see in this organization just the 
definite field for labor which they are now seeking. No 
selfish purposes, we believe, animate its originators and 
directors. They are giving both time and money in order 
to help make Boston an ideal city. Their ‘altruism should 
commend their movement strongly to the Christian church, 
and not only in Boston but in every other city suffering from 
a lack of efficient and sufficient moral energy in the body 
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politic, the church should strike hands with clean men, what- 
ever their faith be, to bring about real brotherliness in the 
community and through that brotherliness to make all our 
cities more like the ideal city of God. 


Immersion not Divisive 

Has Rey. CO. F. Aked of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, come to the United States to infuse into Ameri- 
can Baptists the leaven of their English brethren? Not long 
ago he announced his plan to introduce a ceremony for the 
public dedication of infants by their parents and the church. 
Now he appears in an interview reported in the New York 
Globe as saying that “Baptist principles,” as they are called 
by Baptists, are no longer exclusively held by that denomina- 


’ tion, but have become a part of the common stock of the 


self-governing churches of this country. He has been sur- 
prised to discover that the only reason for which Baptists 
in this country maintain their separate existence as a sect 
is the immersion of adult believers. With that position he 
has not the remotest sympathy. He cites the example of 
Rey. F. B. Meyer, who was trained in a Baptist theological 
college and was president of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain while he was pastor of a Congregational church in 
London, and he says, “I could accept the pastorate of a non- 
Baptist church, a Presbyterian, or a Congregationalist, or 
some other church, always provided that I was not expected 
to subscribe to some preposterous creed, conceived in igno- 
rance and born in superstition in the. dark ages of European 
history.” Dr. Aked prefers and recommends baptism by 
immersion, but he would not maintain a denomination solely 
for the purpose of keeping up this distinctive form of the 
rite. He does not think Baptists are yet ready to accept his 
position and believes that an attempt to force it on them 
would be divisive. But he believes “the good sense of the 
American people will sooner or later insist on the modifica- 
tion of sectarianism in the direction of unity.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that, while most Congregationalists prefer 
baptism by sprinkling, they would not maintain a distinct 
denomination in order to perpetuate this as the only form 
of the baptismal rite, but would gladly unite with Christians 
who would allow each disciple of Christ to choose the form 
he values most. 


An Indian “ Uprising ’’ 

Exactly what reasons induced a leader of the Creek 
nation, called Crazy Snake, to flee with a band of Indians 
and half breeds into the Hickory ‘hills we cannot find out 
from newspaper reports. It is said that the trouble broke 
out when a company of white sheriffs went to arrest some 
Negro cattle thieves, March 25. Some Indians were said 
to have defended the Negroes, three of whom were killed, 
a number wounded and forty-one arrested. The next news 
was that Crazy Snake and his band had fled to the hills, 
pursued by five companies of Oklahoma militia, and two 
sherifis had been shot by a Seminole Indian. Meanwhile 
some of the deputy sheriffs had caught the son of Crazy 
Snake, a college bred youth, and by torturing him had 
wrung from him information as to his father’s whereabouts. 
As Crazy Snake is reported to be wounded and is likely soon 
to be captured and brought to trial, perhaps the real truth 
about the “uprising” will be learned, and we may also learn 


whether or not it is lawful for state officials to hang a man 


to a tree till he is nearly dead, when no crime is charged 
against him, in order to force him to be a witness against 
his father. It is several years since we have seen news of 
this sort about Indians. Judging from what.we used to see, 
it is at least possible that the “uprising” was as much the 
work of whites as Indians. 


Sunday Liquor Sales in New York 

Everybody is agreed that the present liquor law of New 
York works more or less in the interest of vice. The pro- 
vision which links liquor selling on Sunday with hotel accom- 
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‘modations has resulted in the growth of hundreds of places- 


with just sleeping accommodation enough to meet the re- 
quirements of the law—Raines hotels, as they are called— 
many of which are used for evil purposes. A bill before the 
legislature proposes to put an end altogether to this well- 
meant but ill-working provision and to confine Sunday sell- 
ing to places which are cut off from communication with 
other rooms. The opponents of the bills are the saloon 
keepers, who profit by the present system, and the religious 
people who object to the legalization of Sunday sales under 
any conditions. In favor of the bill are Dr. Parkhurst and 
his friends, who convinced themselves long. ago that Sunday 
sales already legalized cannot be prevented and should be 
further limited as to time and place. The chairman of the 
temperance committee of the New York Presbytery and other 
ministers also approve of the bill. The problem is the most 
difficult one which any American lawmaking body has to 
solve. The conditions are such that no legislation will sat- 
isfy either extreme of opinion. But it would appear that 
some gain at least would come from the closing of the dan- 
gerous Raines hotels and the limitations of sales proposed. 
in the pending bill. 


Cuba as a Free State 


The last soldiers of the United States garrison have now 
been removed from Cuba and the island is free from any 
evidence of foreign control. Vice-President Alfredo Zayas- 
has been visiting us as an envoy of good will and in support 
of favorable treatment in trade relations. He wishes to 
encourage settlement and the investment of capital in Cuba. 
The first weeks of Cuban freedom have not been free from 
threatening incidents, such as the introduction of a bill into 
congress forbidding alien ownership of real estate and the 
ruthless punishment of a small group of rural guards who 
were led or scared into what looked like an attempt at revo- 
lution. The bill met with defeat and the words of the vice- 
president seem to show that the doctrine of Cuba for the 
QGubans has no official sanction so far as business opportuni- 
ties are concerned. The least hopeful tidings which reaches 
us has to do with the treatment of public office as a means 
of building up the personal fortunes of men in power and the 
stagnation of business while the new government is on trial. 
The former is the way of many of the Latin republics, the 
latter is only natural in a country where some desire and 
others fear the breakdown of the government as a step 
toward the resumption of control by the United States. 
That is among the last things we desire. We remember, for 
instance, that much the largest element of immigration into 
Cuba since the war of liberation has been from Spain and 
do not hope to see English the language of the island. And 
we dread for both parties the difficult race problems which 
would arise. President Gomez, for example, is of mixed 
African and Spanish blood. He would not be welcome, we 
fear, even as a visitor—much less as an honored fellow- 
citizen—to the parts of the United States nearest Cuba. 
We have every reason to encourage the Cubans in the love 
of their rich and beautiful island and to hope that they may 
be good neighbors in a long succession of coming years, gov- 
erning themselves. 


“Votes for Women” 

Women who want the ballot have held recently large- 
popular meetings in New York, Albany, Boston and other 
cities, and have had hearings before committees of many 
state legislatures. The fact that in such states as New York 
and Massachusetts they have won no support for their cause 
greater than in former years indicates that their sex do not 
want to vote as yet. For whenever the majority of intelli- 
gent women in any nation representatively governed want 
the privilege and responsibility of voting for persons to be 
intrusted with its government they will get what they want. 
They are as capable as men are of weighing the reasons for 
and against their assuming that responsibility, and if they 
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decide for it they will carry with them the majority of those 
who now vote. Perhaps the social prejudice against woman’s 
suffrage is still the greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
cause, especially in the Eastern states. We suspect, however, 
that differences of opinion among its advocates as to how 
it shall be gained and what shall be done with it when it is 
gained have much to do with both the increase of the clamor 
and the halting of the movement. Some of the most active 
advocates of votes for women in this country have come from 
England. They seem to enjoy speaking in any country where 
thet can get a hearing as much as in their own. In England 
there are ten suffragist societies, each with its own program 
of operations and so opposed to the methods of the others that 
it cannot unite with any of them. Some of these speakers 
ambitious for leadership, according to London newspapers, 
have come from the colonies and the Continent. Their 
claims to represent the women of England are resented by 
many of those women. Those suffragists who are most eager 
to keep in the limelight are most bitter in their resentment 
of their more quiet and retiring sisters. They glory in ascen- 
sions in balloons bearing big advertisements, in raiding the 
House of Commons, trying to get into the house of Prime 
Minister Asquith, defying the police and getting into jail. 
Last week a band of these women, assembled from different 
cities, attempted to enter the Parliament buildings, march- 
ing through the streets carrying banners with suffragist 
mottoes, and headed by a band playing the Marseillaise. 
Being driven back by the police, eleven of the most disorderly 
were arrested, and elected to serve sentences of from one to 
three months in Holloway jail rather than furnish sureties 
for their good behavior. It would be a sorry day for England 
or this country when the majority of respectable women 
should follow such leaders to the polls. 


The Servian Surrender 

With the coming of spring all immediate uncertainties 
in regard to the Balkan situation have cleared themselves 
and the long game of diplomacy is over. It is one thing to 
write provocative or evasive notes when armies cannot move, 
and quite another to hold out against superior strength when 
the rivers are free and the roads are open. The abandon- 
ment by Servia of every shadow of expectation must be set 
down to the account of the Japanese victory over Russia and 
the consequent Russian exhaustion. Servian dynastic weak- 
ness, of course, contributed to the result. But the real ques- 
tion all along was whether Russia would fight to preserve 
her leadership of the aspirations of the Southern Slav races. 
The threat of war by Russia, backed by the needed support 
of France and Britain, might have brought Austria and 
Germany to terms. But Russia had neither strength nor 
will and the ready Powers have had their way. Servia dis- 
claims all interest in the absorption of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina by Austria. In return she receives some slight com- 
mercial concessions. Looked at in one way, this leaves Aus- 
tria with less control of former Turkish territory than she 
had a year ago. The Sanjak of Novi Bazaar, lying between 
Servia and Montenegro—the other small nation of Serb 
blood—was garrisoned by her until recently and now reverts 
to Turkey. Her path to Salonica and the Aegean seems less 
open than it was before. On the other hand, her prestige is 
greater—so great, in fact, where Russian influence has 
waned, that some Servian statesmen are saying that the 
future of the Serb race may lie through its reconstitution 
as a part of the compound Austrian realm in an autonomous 
kingdom like Hungary, with the Austrian emperor on the 
throne. And this talk is rendered easier by the contempt 
in which the Servian reigning house is held and the talk of 
its withdrawal from Belgrade by the abdication of King 
Peter. 


Only one institution in human society carries the dew 
of its youth, and through the conflict of the centuries still 
chants its morning song. It is the religion of Jesus.— 
John Watson. 
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Living the Resurrection Life 


The resurrection came to meet a keen desire of man. 
The question, already centuries old in the great poem of Job, - 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” had already in Christ’s 
time become every man’s question, and the answer of the 
Easter message met then and meets today the need and 
desire of every man who can accept it. Is there any way in 
which that answer can be put to a practical test in our own 
experience? We have no doubt at all that there is. We 
may treat ourselves as children of death, and so drag the 
growing weight of our years mournfully and doubtfully 
along toward the grave that shall cover them. Or we may 
accept by faith the call to an experiment of living the 
resurrection life, and find—as thousands in every genera- 
tion have found—that we are children of immortality. 

The question, after all, is not so much of the future as of 
the present. If we think of mere succession of years, no 
man can lay his hand upon any future day or hour. We 
must learn to think in terms of continuing growth and far- 
reaching, broadly planned endeavor. It is not reasonable 
or becoming in the children of the Eternal Father to plan as 
if they were the creatures of a day. This hour must stand 
related to the life of God, or it is an hour misspent. So, 
as the days go on, the faith of the resurrection vindicates 
itself and assures itself in our enjoyment and employment 
of the passing hours. Death must bring us unimaginable 
changes—the one wholly incredible and impossible change 
would be the degradation or extinction of the kind of life 
which we are already beginning to live with Christ on earth. 
They that sow to the flesh may of the flesh reap corruption. 
But, unless all moral distinctions are lost or confused when 
the heart stops beating, the eternal life begun on earth 
must be no less than eternal in any possible continuing life. 

We commend, therefore, to our readers the beginning or 


more hearty continuance of the practice of the immortal life 


in the conditions of our mortality. To open, and keep open, 
personal relations with the unseen, but present Christ; to 
study human intercourse as something which must be our 
chief interest on and on; to seek the highest levels of thought 
and feeling; to attempt in simple faith in the experience of 
our own lives the present fulfillment of Christ’s commanded 
prayer that God’s will may be done on earth as it is done in 
heayen—these are the landmarks of the way that leads to 
the full assurance here and now of our immortality. 


The Jesus of History and the Christ of 
Today 


After spending considerable time in the unhurried read- 
ing of Prof. James Denney’s “Jesus and the Gospels,” * 
we place it deliberately in the foremost rank of the literary 
contributions to Christian theology of the present genera- 
tion. The most momentous religious questions of our time 
have to do with the person of Jesus Christ. Is the life of 
faith in Jesus Christ today essentially the same as it was 
in the first Christian century? Is the ideal of the Christ 
which now prevails in the Church one with the Jesus of 
the Gospels? Are the claims of Jesus and his disciples as 
recorded in the New Testament substantiated by the history 
of the Christian Church and in the experience of living 
men? Professor Denney meets these questions in maturity 
of learning, with the temper of the scholar, in the undog- 
matic spirit of the learner. He is familiar with the liter- 
ature of German, French and English criticism of the New 
Testament. He accepts and works on the basis of the main 
conclusions of modern historical study of the Bible. 
Whether or not his readers agree with him, he guides them 
along a plain path on solid ground, without ever offering 
violence to their reason, to conclusions concerning the person 
and work of Jesus Christ which every Christian would re- 
joice to find himself fully justified in adopting. We are 
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glad to say that we do adopt them, and to acknowledge 
gratefully our indebtedness to Dr. Denney for confirming 
our faith and enlarging our intellectual apprehension of the 
Jesus of the Gospels as the Son of God and clarifying our 
spiritual vision of him as the Saviour of men. 

This book considers first the conception of Christ in the 
primitive Church, as shown in the New Testament writings, 
studied in the order of time in which they were produced, 
beginning with the Epistles of Paul and ending with the 
Epistles of John and the Gospel according to John. The 
second part discusses the historical basis of the Christian 
faith, which the author finds in the resurrection of Jesus 
and in his self-revelation. Dr. Denney does not lessen his 
influence over his readers by showing that he has not wholly 
solyed the problems by which many of them are perplexed. 
For example, he insists on the necessity to faith that the 
testimony of the Gospels as to the resurrection of Jesus 
be accepted as the record of literal facts. He says, “If we 
cannot speak of a bodily resurrection, we should not speak 
of resurrection at all.” It took place on the third day after 
the crucifixion, which was the first day of the week, our 
Sunday. “This is perfectly definite and perfectly guaran- 
teed.” Yet, while insisting on the bodily resurrection and 
while accepting the account in Mark of the risen Jesus 
showing the wounds in his hands and his side, Dr. Denney 
halts at Luke’s story that Jesus ate with his disciples after 
his resurrection. “There does seem something not only 
incongruous but repellant in the idea of the Risen Lord 
eating.” It is not too much to suppose, Dr. Denney thinks, 
that this is an instance of Luke’s tendency to materialize 


_ the supernatural. 


Dr. Denney also, while resting on the genuineness and 
substantial accuracy of the gospel narratives of the resurrec- 
tion, frankly acknowledges that no one has ever been able 
to harmonize the detailed accounts of that event in the 
New Testament. He says: 

“Tt ought to be apparent that, so far as the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus is concerned, the narratives of the 
Evangelists are quite the least important part of the evi- 
dence with which we have to deal. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if we do not accept the resurrection on grounds 
which lie outside this area, we shall not accept it on the 
grounds presented here. The real historical evidence for 
the resurrection is that it was believed, preached, propa- 
gated, and produced its fruit and effect in the new phe- 
nomenon of the Christian Church long before any of our 
Gospels was written.” 

Strong emphasis is laid on the testimony of believers 
as the basis of Christian faith. But that testimony as 
given in the New Testament is nowhere else exceeded. Paul 
declared, “I have seen the Lord.” He lived in the spirit 
and acted on the faith of one who had seen the risen Christ. 
Therefore we find our faith in the objective reality of the 
Christ established and strengthened by such testimony. 

The importance of this book at this time cannot be 
overestimated. There are accredited Christian ministers 
who publicly affirm that the Jesus of the Gospels is not 
proved to have been a historical character, and that the 
ereeds of Christendom cannot be supported by fact and 
evidence. Jesus as a revelation of God, they say, is not 
the incarnation of God in human flesh. The Jesus of 
Galilee for the early Christian community has emerged 


into an ideal Christ wrought of “the work of evangelists, 


apostles and the play of the Christian consciousness around 
the nucleus of inherited tradition concerning Jesus.” This 
sentence we quote from an article by a Congregational 
minister in the London Christian World of Feb. 18. Against 
such statements Dr. Denney presents a weight of argument 
and a strength of conviction which will be most welcome 
to those whose faith has been disturbed by men whom they 
have counted as brethren. 

Many who read this book with deep interest will approach 
the conclusion with some surprise, but with intense appre- 
ciation. Dr. Denney makes a clear distinction between 
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soundness in faith, “a genuinely Christian attitude of the 
soul to Christ, in virtue of which Christ determines the 
spiritual life throughout,” and soundness in doctrine, “the 
acceptance of some established intellectual construction of 
faith.” He would abolish subscriptions to creeds as a test 
of Christian fellowship, and seek Christian unity, not 
through dogmatic definitions of Christ’s person, but through 
appreciation of “the life, the mind, the death, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,” evoking the Christian attitude of the soul 
to him. 

In strength and breadth of scholarship, in depth of 
loyalty to Jesus Christ the crucified and risen Son of God, 
and in simplicity and clarity of style, this notable contri- 
bution to theological literature is fitted to fortify the faith 
and enrich the spiritual life of the whole Christian Church. 


How Faith Saves 


God, who makes each man different, desires for each 
perfection according to his own type and measure. To that 
end he works, without and within. The work is not ended 
yet—with some it appears as though it were not begun. 
They are opposing God at every point, and most of all in 
his wish and offer to live in their souls as the architect 
of personality that is to be. They have their own plans— 
or at least their own ,wishes. God is not in all their 
thoughts and to Christ they say, “We will not have this 
man to reign over us.” The beginning of God’s work in 
us, with our free consent and co-operation, is the beginning 
of salvation; and that free consent is faith. 

Every man who cares for the higher things knows how 
helpless he is in isolation. Many of us are most in danger 
from temptation when we are most alone. Faith saves by 
putting an end forever to the moral helplessness and grow- 
ing despair of the lonely man. Tt puts us in helpful and 
help-receiving relations with our fellowmen in the great 
companionships of the family and the church; but its chief 
service is to open the doors of our heart to the coming of 
the Holy Spirit. It makes us hosts of God. Our strength 
and joy are in that divine companionship, and from it 
comes our security in all the dangers of our life. We hold 
that presence by our free consent. And that consent is 
faith. 

Faith has little to do with doctrine, therefore, except 
as the few central and distinctive Christian teachings of 
Christ’s life and death and resurrection prepare the way 
for an intelligent opening of the heart’s door to Christ 
himself. The knowledge which faith comes to have is 
personal acquaintance. It is astonishing how little exact 
information about theology is needful in the child or the 
childlike man for an evident and joyful faith in Christ, the 
Saviour and the Friend. And there have been men who 
seemed to know all about all the creeds who gave little 
evidence of a personal relation to Christ. We need to make 
the object of our faith the companion of our studies, for 
free consent to his direction in all the work of life is faith. 

This faith is the birth of the soul into a new world of 
companionships, motives and enjoyments; it is also a grow- 
ing experience in which our lives are enlarged and per- 
fected. Man is an active factor; but the giver of all good 
gifts is God. See, what a world of new and powerful 
motives. he supplies to the growing soul! ‘There is the 
sense of gratitude, the joy in helpfulness, the claim of 
friendship, the thought of all men’s brotherhood, the ex- 
pectation of the divine kingdom in which we shall have 4 
place and part, the deepening charm of an unselfishness 
like Christ’s. All this new world of motives, attainments 
joys is opened to us by the offer of the divine companion 
ship. All may be ours by the free and thoroughgoins 
consent of our own hearts. That free consent is faith 
“Ror by grace have ye been saved through faith; and tha 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God: not of works, tha 
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no man should glory. For ye are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared 


that we should walk in them.” 


Prayer meeting topic for April 11-17. 
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The object of faith. Our helplessness in 
isolation. Our strength and joy in Divine Companionship. 


New motives supplied by faith. What is the first step 
toward full faith in God. Faith confirmed and perfected 


How Faith Saves. in experience. 


In Brief : 


In this Haster issue the editors of The 
Congregationalist have endeavored to com- 
bine the purely devotional thought of the 
season with a picture of some of the results 
of the Haster spirit as applied to life. On 
the one hand we have the spiritual poems by 
Miss Ives and Mr. Thayer, the beautiful re- 
production of Lhermitte’s picture of the risen 
‘Christ with his disciples, the study of the 
great affirmations of Immortality in litera- 
ture by Mr. Rankin, and the inspiring ser- 
mon by Dr. Burton, while the Haster spirit 
in human life is illustrated in stories and 
articles like the touching Child’s Impressions 
of Death, by Miss Hunter, and in the church 
news pages as exemplified by the progressive 
St. Paul church whose edifice is described 
and illustrated. 


Those who pause a few moments in the 
midst of busy days to think of the events 
in the first Passion Week, are sure to find 
their spiritual lives deepened, for nothing is 
more potent than the cross of Jesus Christ 
in weaning men from worldliness. 


Be sure to remember that Waster is the 
great joy feast of the Church. If you have 
troubles, that is not the time to let them 
tule your thought. For the joy.of the faith- 
ful Christian is before all else an overcom- 
ing joy. We are troubled—but Christ is 
Tisen. We have battles to fight—but Christ 
has won the victory for us all. 


Connecticut still holds to the ancient cus- 
tom of an annual Fast Day, and Governor 
Lilly by proclamation appoints it, on Good 
Friday, “as a solemn confirmation of our 
trust in God’s merciful Providence and in 
obedience to a custom established in piety 
and continued in reverence.’’ We fear that 
making Good Friday a business holiday does 
not always result in the prayerful use now 
most desired by all Christian churches. 


South Carolina has had a various—not to 
say variegated—experience with liquor legis- 
lation, including the experiment of making 
the state itself the sole retailer of alcoholic 
drinks. Now comes the Charleston News 
and Courier with the revival in all apparent 
seriousness of the ancient proposal that the 
liquor drinker be licensed and not the liquor 
seller. It would afford interest, and proba- 
bly mirth, to the rest of the states to have 
South Carolina try the experiment. 


That excellent magazine which has borne 
the cumbersome title, Charities and the Com- 
mons, is hereafter to be called The Survey. 
The new name is a good one. To be sure, it 
doesn’t mean anything by itself, while the 
old one meant several things which nobody 
knew till he had become acquainted with 
what it stood for. It is a great achievement 
in journalism to take a colorless name for 
a periodical and put a big definite meaning 
into it. That is what The Outlook has done. 
We hope The Survey will be no less success- 
ful. 


Canada is certainly setting a rapid pace 
for the Christian church everywhere in out- 
lining so bold and comprehensive a mission- 
ary policy. That meeting in Toronto of 
4,000 men from almost every nook and cor- 
ner of Canada and some even from New- 
foundland, was a splendid demonstration of 


intensity of purpose as well as of a Christian 
love that overflowed all denominational bar- 
riers. Read the report on another page of 
this issue, and remember that laymen are 
the moving force in this effort to Christian- 
ize the rapidly filling new regions in West- 
ern Canada and to evangelize the whole 
world. 


Under our present jury system the pro- 
portion of citizens qualified to try their 
peers in a law court is exceedingly small. 
In the trial of the Coopers for the murder 
of ex-Senator Carmack, 3,109 men had to be 
sifted in order to get twelve. In the Ruef 
trial at San Francisco, 1,500 were examined, 
of whom only twelve were deemed eligible, 
and in the bribery case of Patrick Calhoun 
in the same city, over 1,600 have been sum- 
moned and the twelve are not yet found. 
It is time to change the required qualifica- 
tions, 


With the first day of the month Georgia 
began her new experiment of using convicts 
for road making. The state has no prison 
and has heretofore hired out the convicts for 
private employment in factories, quarries 
and mines—a system which inevitably re- 
sulted in cruelties and scandals. There was 
a scene of wild rejoicing at the transfer of 
the prisoners, most of whom are Negroes, to 
the state authorities, with singing of hymns 
of thanksgiving. As a result of this change 
of policy, Georgia may come to own the 
model roads of the South. We hope it will 
result also in vast moral improvement of the 
prisoners. 


Mr. Hammerstein has decided not to pre- 
sent the Richard Strauss opera of Salome 
in the Boston Theater on Thursday of Holy 
Week. He says he meant to present it as 
a favor to Boston at considerable expense to 
himself, because he had received so many 
requests for it that he thought Boston 
wanted it. But as the governor of the state 
asked him not to produce it and the mayor 
of the city intimated to him that he would 
not permit it and the vicar general of the 
Roman Catholic diocese, Bishop Lawrence 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese, Dr. 
Gordon of the Old South Church and many 
other men of influence protested against its 
production, Mr. Hammerstein must have 
been persuaded that his desire to please the 
people of Boston was not duly appreciated. 


In Princeton Theological Seminary there 
has been something like a strike of the stu- 
dents. They have publicly demanded that 
the courses of study be made more intelligi- 
ble and that a course in sociology be added. 
As a matter of fact we gather that the lec- 
turing of one or more members of the faculty 
has grown perfunctory. And why should it 
not, in an institution whose boast it is that 
nothing ever changes in its thought? The 
students have appealed to the trustees, but 
the strike is more or less on trial in the 
Presbyterian newspapers. Here is what the 
Presbyterian Standard, an organ of the con- 
servative Southern Church, remarks: “Theo- 
logical seminaries are not Sabbath schools. 
A sad season it will be for the church when 
the standard of scholarship and curriculum 
of the school for the training of ministers of 
the gospel shall be let down toward the 
level of the Y. M. C. A. and Sabbath school, 
as fit places for young men to enter this 


pre-eminent office from.” That last: sentence 
might not be easy to parse, but it quite suf- 
ficiently indicates the Presbyterian Stand- 
ard’s state of mind. 


In the Congregational Circle 


The National Council, in October, 1907, 
proposed important changes in our denom- 
inational organization. It recommended uni- 
form names for ecclesiastical bodies—asso- 
ciation for churches united in a district, 
conference for those united in a state, the 
whole body retaining the name of National 
Council; that ministers in good standing in 
the denomination should be limited to mem- 
bers of associations; that the transfer of a 
minister from one ‘association to another 
should require a vote by the dismissing asso- 
ciation; that ministers removing from the 
territory of one association to that of an- 
other should take steps at an early day to 
transfer their membership; and that those 
ministers and those only who are members 
of associations be enrolled in the Congrega- 
tional Year-Book. ‘This list is to be com- 
posed of three classes: first, pastors installed 
by council; second, pastors recognized by 
council; third, all other Congregational min- 
isters in good standing. 

It was further recommended that associa- 
tions be given and exercise greater responsi- 
bilities, in co-operation with conferences and 
the National Council, in administering the 
common interests of the churches, and that 
they. be the agencies for ordaining ministers 
at the request of the local church, in the 
place of councils for ordination. 

It was also recommended that the confer- 
ences be composed of delegates from all the 
churches in the state and of all the minis- 
ters who are members of the associations; 
that eaeh conference be legally incorporated, 
have a general superintendent, and through 
him and such boards as it may create, acting 
in co-operation with committees of associa- 
tions and churches, shall supervise the whole 
work which belongs in common to the 
churches of the state, such as the planting 
of new Sunday schools and churches, sustain- 
ing ministers in missionary fields and the 
general activities of the denomination. The 
purpose of this proposed reorganization is to 
secure greater efficiency while guarding the 
independence of the local church in managing 
its own internal affairs. 

* * 
* 


These recommendations were prepared by 
a committee representing all sections of the 
country, in some matters registering condi- 
tions already existing in some states and 
proposed in others, but calling for important 
modifications in the relations of the churches 
in most of the older Hastern communities. 
They were adopted by the National Council 
almost without debate, at the close of an 
afternoon session when the attendance was 
relatively small, and it was thought by some 
of the delegates present that many of them 
would not be put in operation so generally 
as to affect the denomination as a whole. 
But events are proving that the time is ripe 
for important changes in Congregational ad- 
ministration. We are now just midway be- 
tween the meeting of the last National Coun- 
cil in Cleveland and the coming one in Bos- 
ton. Doubtless a good many of our churches 
and ministers do not yet know that these 
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changes are going on. Yet if they make as 
rapid progress during the next eighteen 
months as they have during the time since 
the Council met in Cleveland, reorganization 
will be practically accomplished by October, 
1910. 
. * * 
* 


From returns received by Secretary Ander- 
son it appears that in the majority of states 
steps have been taken already for uniformity 
in names. Hxcept in New England, the de- 
nominational standing of ministers is now in 
organizations of churches, and not in asso- 
ciations of ministers only. In this section 
the custom is changing, and the tendency 
everywhere is to hold such standing in dis- 
trict rather than state bodies. ‘The transfer 
of ministers’ membership is proceeding in an 
orderly way, and only greater care is needed 
to make the recommendations on this matter 
fully effective. The lists in the Year-Book 
for 1909 conform to the Council’s sugges- 
tions. The district associations are assum- 
ing the functions of councils as fast as con- 
servative Congregationalists desire, and 
faster probably than many local churches 
realize. State conferences, in nearly all 
cases, are now constituted of delegates 
chosen by the local churches; and almost 
inevitably all the ministers who are members 
of local associations will be members of the 
state conference. 

* 
* 


In every section of the country confer- 
ences in states where Congregationalism is 
strong, as California, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Ohio, have organized with a 
general-superintendent having, in connection 
with committees of the conference and the 
associations, oversight of the common affairs 
of the churches, both missionary and self- 
sustaining. This work is going forward 
without friction and effectively. Wherever 
the churches are taking hold together for 
expansion within their own districts and 
states, or for sustaining the missionary work 
of the denomination through the Apportion- 
ment Plan, they are developing new interest 
and greater strength. 

It is important that this movement for 
denominational reorganization should be con- 
sidered in the state conferences meeting this 
spring. In most of them new action needs 
to be taken to carry into effect some of the 
recommendations. In all of them a better 
understanding of what has been done and 
what can be accomplished through closer 
practical unity will quicken the spiritual life 
of the churches and give direction to the 
energies of Christian workers. 

See that the program of your conference 
includes the consideration of these move- 
ments, so important to Congregational ex- 
pansion. 

a * 
* 


That celebration in Topsfield, Mass., the 
other Sunday in honor of Deacons Clifford 
and Peabody, merits imitation. Why 
shouldn’t men who have held the hongrable 
office of deacon for a quarter of a century 
be honored as signally as is the pastor com- 
pleting a long period of service? We know 
these deacons personally, and while we do 
not consider them better than many other 
deacons of our acquaintance, we look upon 
both as noble embodiments of the qualities 
that should go with this high office in the 
church. You may travel far and wide and 
you will not find worthier men than some of 
the deacons who now uphold the hands of 
their pastors and serve their brethren in 
many a community. Not infrequently they 
are men of keen intellectual insight and of 
rare administrative ability as well as of true 
piety. ‘There is something in the best tradi- 
tion of the diaconate as well as in the char- 
acter of men who have in time past filled 
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it that should act as a stimulus to every 
novitiate in the office. 


usefulness, young brother, the next time the 
nominating committee comes to you with a 


tender of the office. 
* * 


* 


To 427 of our churches Secretary Ander- 
son has a rousing word to say. ‘wo months 
ago he sent out a circular to 463 churches— 
each having a membership of over 3800— 
asking that each church send him five dollars 
to make up the apportionment to Congrega- 
tionalists for this year’s maintenance of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 
Of these nearly 500 churches only thirty- 
six have responded, netting less than $200 
toward an obligation of $1,250, of which 
$250 is an unpaid balance left over from 
last year. Congregationalists are not wont 
to shirk their share of the expense of inter- 
denominational work, and we do not believe 
they will be content to do so now, when they 
realize that every one of these churches has 
profited, even if indirectly and unconsciously, 
by the results of this broadening and unify- 
ing work. So let the Secretary’s second re- 
minder, soon to be sent out, meet with a 
hospitable reception and prompt attention ; 
and let any chureh of 800 members or more 
which failed to bear its share of the burden 


last year respond now with a double portion. 


* * 
* 

Here it is at last, the first number of the 
united magazine in whose pages hereafter 
the doings of our six homeland societies are 
to be chronicled. It bears the title of The 
American Missionary, inheriting it from the 
former organ of the A. M. A., and its 100 
pages justify the title, for the reader is 
brought into contact with many phases of 
Congregational activity in all parts of the 
United States, including Alaska. He who 
reads the magazine through must realize that 
a great variety of things are being done, 
evangelistic, educational, industrial, institu- 
tional and personal, and for all kinds of 
people, white, black and brown, native born 
and immigrant, in city, country, in the moun- 
tains and on the plains. A good supply of 
illustrations embellishes the pages. Bach 
society is responsible for a number of con- 
secutive pages, and employs them for edito- 
rial comment and contributed articles. The 
receipts are bunched in twenty pages at the 
end of the magazine. Two pages are occu- 
pied by matter furnished by the National 
Federation of Women’s Congregational State 
Home Missionary Organization. 

On the whole, we are pleased with the 
first issue of The American Missionary. It 
ought to satisfy measurably the large num- 
ber of persons who have been clamoring for 
such a magazine. Incidentally it will help 


to unify all our home missionary interests. 
k O* 


* 
When President Fitch of Andover Semi- 
nary begins to go about among the colleges 
with a view to increasing recruits for the 


.ministry, he will not be an entire stranger 


to many of them. Already he has com- 
mended himself in a number of instances 
to faculty and undergraduates, as he has 
fulfilled during the past two years the duties 
of college preacher. At Amherst, the other 
day, the boys were so pleased with his ser- 
mon that some of them induced him to stay 
over the following Monday, and at a little 
informal conference they plied him with all 
sorts of questions relating to matters theo- 
logical, practical and personal. It is by just 
such work as this that Andover or any other 
seminary, for that matter, will prove a 
force in the undergraduate life of our col- 
leges, and increase not only the number of 
candidates for the ministry, but the supply 
of Christian men for other honorable voca- 
tions. 


Think of the diacon- . 
ate as a great opportunity for growth and | 


ideas? 


. operation.” 
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The Man in the West 


There is a good deal in a name, especially 
when, like the name given me upon adoption 
into the family of contributors to The Con- 
gregationalist, it tells a little story. A man 
can get into the West in twenty hours from 
Boston; but it takes twenty years for the 
West to get into him. My new name tells 
the story of a new experience. More than 
twenty years ago I took possession of a 
small part of the West. Not so many 
months have elapsed since the West took 
possession of me. I am no longer an exile 
from New England. My treasure and my 
heart are in the mighty throbbing heart of 
the United States. I am not singing the 
songs of the Lord in a strange land. He has 
put a new song in my mouth—The Psalm of 
the Middle West. 

When the Managing Editor of this paper 
met me at the meeting of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association, he realized that I had 
experienced a change of heart. Perhaps to 
escape being talked to till past midnight 
about how we look at things in the West, he 
suggested: “Why not write out some of your 
I would like to have you the man in 
the West to give occasionally the Western 
point of view.” Perhaps because I once 
lived among the Indians the idea suggested 
itself: I have been adopted into the tribe 
and been given the name The-Man-in-the- 


West. If I write at all, I must give the 
Western point of view, for I have no other. 
x * 

*k 


I lunched with a banker last week who 
is a member of a flourishing independent 
church. I found he was a good deal inter- 
ested in late developments in Congregation- 
alism. Possibly he is thinking of joining 
our ranks, for independency evidently does 
not altogether satisfy him. “I should have 
joined a Congregational church years ago,” 
he said, “but I could not get along with the 
narrow creed. Now your creeds are no ob- 
jection, but there is a new difficulty—you 
have become almost bigoted denomination- 
alists.” I was a little shocked to find my- 
self for the first time in my life classed 
with denominational bigots, but his remark 
showed that our denominational conscious- 
ness has grown big enough to be noticed by 
an outsider. When I told him our new de- 
nominationalism meant simply better team 
work among the churches, he agreed that 
this was just what was needed. “But it is 
team work among all the churches,” he said, 
“not just those of one denomination work- 
ing together.” This man of affairs wants to 
get out of independency into federated 
action. That is what most Western Congre- 
gationalists want. For that reason we are 
working for stronger denominational admin- 
istration. The better drilled the companies 
of the regiment, the better will be the team 
work of the regiments in the brigade. The 
cure of denominationalism is not independ- 
ency, but more denominational coherence. 

* 
* * 


They have installed some new machinery 
for getting things done in Michigan, and I 
had a chance to ask a man from Michigan 
this morning how it is working. He gave a 
good report: “The old independency of the 
strong churches and isolation of the weak is 
being modified by a growing spirit of co- 
He told me that Superintendent 
Sutherland had been directing a plan of 
co-operative evangelism in fifty places. A 
new arrangement has also been made which 
makes the Sunday school missionary an as- 
sistant home missionary superintendent, with 
part salary from the State Conference. 
Men of business like to see the best business 
methods applied to the work of the churches 
and this arrangement seems a sensible piece 
of team work. 


SS 
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Great Affirmations of Immortality 


By Rey. Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Tt would be wrong for me not to be grieved to die, if I did not think I should go to wise and good deities, and dwell with 
men who have departed from this life, and are ‘better than any who are here.—SOCRATES. 


Believing, as I do, that man in the distant future will be a far more perfect creature than he now is, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other sentient beings are doomed to complete annihilation after such long-continued slow progress. To those 
who fully admit the immortality of the human soul, the destruction of one world will not appear so dreadful.—CHARLES DARWIN. 


Every man ought to know his immortality, even as he knows that he is alive. He is made to have an immediate, self-assert- 
ing consciousness of immortality, and would never havea doubt of it if he had not shut up and darkened the divine side of his 
soul. And for just the same reason Christ, when he opens the soul, opens immortality also.—HORACE BUSHNELL. 


““ We shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 


And therefore that radiance of the sainted dead is progressive too. 


For it has an infinite fullness to draw upon and the soul that is joined to Jesus Christ and derives its luster from him, cannot die 
until it has outgrown Jesus and emptied God.—ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


Unquestioning belief in the immortality of 
man has always been the inheritance of the 
unlearned and the poor. It may be said, 
indeed, to have been their chief possession 
in the unequal distribution of earth’s goods. 
For worldliness they have been compensated 
in part by otherworldliness. The change, 
bardly a century old, by which these antici- 
pated consolations of a world to come have 
been displaced by a just and often fierce 
demand for a larger share of the world’s 
wealth, so far as it is atheistic and mate- 
rialistic, is the most revolutionary of 
changes. For the most astonishing and con- 
vincing affirmation of immortality is the age- 
long confidence of the majority, reaching 
back through the primitive centuries into the 
morning twilight of the history of man. It 
is an affirmation so prevalent, so confident, 
so taken for granted in the thoughts of men, 
that it seems like a birthmark or a birth- 
gift of the race. ; 

This, then, is the first and greatest affir- 
mation of a life beyond the grave—the com- 
mon consent of untrained men in all the 
ages that such a life there is. Out of a 
Greek tomb in Southern Italy I have a cup, 
such as men filled with wine and buried with 
the ashes of their dead. Two milleniums 
ago that cup was buried, that the spirit of 
the departed might have refreshment upon 
its journey to the shadowy realms. Today 
some of our Indian tribes bury food and 
weapons with the dead to help them to the 
happy hunting grounds. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHILDLIKE HEART 


An individual affirmation of this common 
faith stands out in memory. It was in the 
unmarked corner of our cemeteries where 
the poorest of the poor are buried. On a 
child’s grave, fresh heaped with earth, an 
unknown mother’s faith had planted the 
common weed that we call live-for-ever. She 
had no money to buy privacy, or to put up 
a memorial stone. But she had faith, and 
her faith has been a help to mine in all the 
following years. 

The testimony of the childlike heart, 
always and everywhere is such an affirma- 
tion of our immortality. It was at first and 
is often yet, doubtful or halting in its opin- 
ion that life beyond the grave is good. Be- 
hind two of the ancient faiths it lies, inartic- 
ulate for the most part, in their sacred 
books, but common to all men’s belief. The 
Hebrew longed for communication with the 
dead, which was expressly forbidden by his 
law. The Chinesé sacred books do not tell 
us whether the ancestors are conscious of 
the gifts and honors they enjoin. The per- 
spective is wholly of the earth, yet Chinese 
thought is steeped in necromancy, demon 
possession is everywhere believed in and ex- 
orcism one of the profitable trades. The 
common mind constructs its own world of 
the dead, where the official faith is inde- 
terminate. 

The Hebrew Sheo! may be described as an 


immortality of darkness and the pit. It is 
the indiscriminate gathering place of the 
good and evil, a shadowy, unreal and un- 
social life, from which the psalmist prays 
for deliverance: 


For in death there is no remembrance of thee: 
In Sheol who shall give thee thanks? 


Job pleads for freedom from his troubles: 


Before I go whence I shall not return, 

Even to the land of darkness and the shadow 
of death ; 

The land dark as midnight, 

The land of the shadow of death, without any 
order, 

And where the light is as midnight. 


Intimations of immortality there are 
abundantly in the Old Testament, but im- 
mortality for the nation and the faith, in 
which the individual is lost. There are few 
that claim a vindication after death. 


THE LIGHT OF EGYPT 


In contrast with this inarticulate and 
somber Hebrew thought of a shadowy world 
beyond the grave we have the clear affirma- 
tions of Egypt. Hvery mummy, of man or 
beast, every papyrus roll of the Book of the 
Dead, all the furnishings of tombs and rit- 
ual of worship show us a nation expectant 
of life renewed—a life that comes to judg- 
ment and is rewarded or punished as earth’s 
deeds deserve. That old Hgypt of pyramid 
and obelisk, of pictured tomb and sculptured 
temple is an affirmation of conscious, per- 
sonal and, it may be, happy life beyond the 
grave. Because it was joined with priestly 
tyranny, sensual imagination and idolatrous 
observances, the Hebrews turned aside to 
their own twilight faith through which they 
struggled upward to the great affirmations 
of an eternal king and father, a holy nation 
and, at last, of the continuing life of the in- 
dividual. 

FROM SHADOWS TO FAITH 


The Greek faith in immortality. began on 
the lower levels. Homer, the Bible of the 
Greek peoples, tells how Odysseus sought to 
cheer the shade of Achilles by telling of the 
honors paid him by living men, But Achilles 
answers: “Nay, speak not comfortably to 
me of death, O great Odysseus. Rather 
would I live on ground as the hireling of 
another, with a landless man that had no 
great livelihood, than bear sway among all 
the dead.” From this worid of shadows the 
Greeks climbed up to the great surmise of 
Euripides: “O what if life, the present life 
were death; and death were living?” Their 
growing faith found its high expression in 
the confident words of Socrates, “I know 
that there can no evil befall a good man 
whether he be alive or dead.” 

We are already here in the clear light of 
faith in an immortality founded on moral 
sanctions and living in joyful social relations. 
From this Greek teaching an influence flowed 
into the Hebrew life to prepare it for the 


coming of Christ. If we have climbed far 
from the shadowy, discontented world of 
shades to Socrates and his immutable moral 
law, we still have far to climb to that king- 
dom of God which opens the doors of joy to 
all believers. There is no mercy in the 
Greek thought of immortality. There is no 
mercy in Buddha’s far-extending transmigra- 
tions, piling up or dissipating merit, falling 
to the level of the brute and climbing by 
renunciation to the extinction of desire. The 
world cannot redeem itself. It builds 8 
heavens and hells under the shadow of 
Buddha’s own Nirvana. It cried out, even 
in Greece, for a redeemer. The immortality 
which Jesus promised is the fulfillment of 
the world’s desire, because it brings to all 
men the Saviour whom they need and takes 
away the fear of death and hell. 


THE LIGHT SHINES FORTH 


From the first Easter morn the light 
shines clear. The background of the ancient 
hope was gray and dim. The atmosphere of 
the Christian centuries is suffused with the 
light of the presence of the living Christ. 
Where men questioned or conjectured, now 
they speak confidently. Hymns of joyful ex- 
pectation spring up like flowers along a 
stony way. Even in persecution the heart 
rejoices, as Paul and Silas sang in the prison 
at Philippi. Death is home-coming—as 
Joseph of the Studium sings; 


Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 

Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck: 

But oh, the joy upon the shore, 

To tell our voyage-perils o’er! 


Bernard sings of the celestial city: 


Midst power that knows no limit, 
And wisdom free from bound, 
The beatific vision 
Shall glad the saints around ; 
The peace of all the faithful, 
The calm of all the blest, 
Inviolate, unvaried, ~ 
Divinest, sweetest, best. 
Yes, peace—for war is needless, 
Yes, calm! for storm is past, 
And goal from finished labor, 
And anchorage at last. 


The great poets are henceforth Christian 
in their thoughts of death. Dante’s comedy 
is “Divine” because it pictures “God’s will, 
which is our peace,” in the world of the 
dead. Shakespeare sings of the brevity and 
vanity of life, but ends his song, 


And death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 


He makes his will and writes, “I commend 
my soul into the hands of God, my Creator, 
hoping, and assuredly believing, through the 
only merits of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to 
be made partaker of life everlasting.” It is 
a new springtime of the spirit when all the 
flowers have some dew of heaven upon them, 
however corrupted by the dust of earth. 


- 
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Byen Goethe, pagan in self-love and love of 
beauty, speaking ironically of a passing en- 
thusiasm for a poem on immortality, says: 
“I could ill spare the happiness of believing 
in a continuing existence. Indeed, I would 
say with Lorenzo di Medici, that they are 
dead for this life also, who hope for no 
other.” Victor Hugo, revolutionist and lover 
of vivid speech, writes to a friend: “For I 
have faith that the infinite is the great 
trysting place. There shall I find you radi- 
ant and you shall behold me purified.” 


OUR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Our heaven of Wnglish verse is brilliant 
with stars of this immortal hope. Milton 
laments his friend with mingled classical and 
Christian imagery. But at the climax of 
his song we find ourselves in the immortal 
company of heavenly love and human fellow- 
ship: 

There entertain him all the saints above, 


In solemn troops and sweet societies 
That sing and singing in their glory move. 


Henry Vaughan has visions of friends who 
have gone on before: 


They are all gone into a world of light, 
And 1 alone sit lingering here. 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days— 
My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


O holy hope and high humility— 

High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have showed 
‘ them me 

To kindle my cold love. 


With Tennyson the argument is from 
God’s unfinished work in us and the persist- 
ent human instinct of immortality: 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


And again he writes: “(Hast Thou made all 
this for naught? Is all this trouble of life 
worth undergoing if we only end in our 
corpse-coffins at last? If you allow a God, 
and God allows this strong instinct and 
universal yearning for another life, surely 
that is in a measure a presumption of its 
truth. We cannot give up the mighty hopes 
that make us men.’”’ If the philosopher gives 
pause here to the believer we may turn away 
to the more robust faith of the sanguine and 
unlearned, voiced by Whitman in “Birds of 
Passage”’ : 

All, all for immortality, 

Love, like the light silently wrapping all. 

Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love, this quench- 
less faith. 


Is it a dream? 

Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


LOGIC AND FAITH 


Have we, then, out of these confident 
affirmations and expectations, built a strong 
and stable bridge for the intellect across the 
void that separates our ignorance from full 
assurance of the immortal life? We have 
not; and we cannot. The instinct of the 
childlike heart, creating for itself large ex- 
pectations; the thought that man’s unfin- 
ished and unfinishable work, without a larger 
life is “dishonorable to God’—as Victor 
Hugo puts it—these create a presumption 
of immortality, but not a proof. It is sig- 
nificant, indeed, that the assurance of per- 
sonal, conscious life, as a result of logic, 
never presented so many difficulties as it 
does today. It is still faith that makes the 
venture. It is still Christ who affords the 


assurance, bringing life and immortality to 
light through the “good news.” y 

That Scottish martyr of whom John 
Mason tells, who said to his wife as he was 
on the way to death, “I will not bid you 
good night, for we shall meet at supper,” 
spoke in the faith of Christ. When Moody 
said: “I cannot conceive of getting old. I 
have a life that is never going to end.... 
Don’t call me old. I have only begun to 
live,” he spoke out of experience with Christ. 
When Michael Faraday said, “That which I 
know best and anticipate most is that I 
shall go to be with Christ,” he spoke for 
faith and not for scientific research. 


THB MODERN NECROMANCY 


Men of science have taken up the necro- 
mancy of our own time—the attempt to get 
into communication with the dead—and 
have given it careful years of study, with 
this result, as summed up recently by the 
secretary of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search: “It has not been shown that, in 
response to all the anxious inquiries by 
trained and honest-minded scientists, a single 
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grave... . In all these years there is no 
record of which we can say, ‘Hither this 
thing happened so, or the investigators have 
lied.” Science is here beyond its own ac- 
cepted territory. It has no wings to span 
the gulf it sees and more and more con- 
fesses. But it cannot bar the way to faith 
and love. 

And love and faith are enough. We need 
but the open door, for we know in our 
hearts, we who have held converse with the 
living Christ, that we are not children of 
time but children of immortality. Shall we 
not, then, to the end of earth’s experience, 
live as becomes our divine original, our 
splendid inheritance of light and strength? 
our expectation of the life with Christ to 
come? For life is out of tune and harsh, 
unless it be our preparation for some higher 
music. In the words of the poet Donne, our 
work must be to get ourselves in tune to 
take our share in those celestial harmonies: 


Since I am coming to that holy room, 
Where, with the choirof saints forevermore, 
I shall be made Thy music; as I come 
I tune the instrument here at the door; 


syllable has yet reached us from beyond the 


And what I must do then, think here 
before. } 
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The Completeness of the Victory of Christ 


By Rev. Marion LeRoy Burton, Ph. D 


For he must reign, till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet——1 Cor. 15: 25. 

Easter is synonymous’ with victory. 
Death is man’s arch enemy and Easter 
commemorates Christ’s victory over death. 
The complete confidence of the disciples in 
the belief that Christ was risen from the 
dead was the propelling power, if not the 
genesis, of early Christianity. It reinspired 
the disciples, filled their hearts with fresh 
hope and courage, and sent them forth to 
become the most heroic and triumphant band 
that the world has known. 

While adequately recognizing the victory 
of the resurrection as primal and central in 
its significance, it is well for us to observe 
that it is but the seal and culmination of 
the full and complete victory of the entire 
life of Christ. This is the clear implication 
of our text. St. Paul sets before us the 
mighty conception that Christ’s victory is 
to be complete and universal. “He must 
reign till he hath put all his enemies under 
his feet.” We come, therefore, to the task 
of revealing the essential victory of our 
Master’s life and of setting forth the pro- 
found truth, regardless of the fact that 
Christ’s life was apparently a series of dis- 
appointments and failures, that. he has gone 
on “conquering and to conquer” until his 
Kingdom is world-wide. We tind evidences 
of this complete victory in four spheres: 


VICTORY OVER A FALSE CONCEPTION OF MAN 


The Jewish conception of man was not 
intended to inspire human hearts. Child- 
hood was not always honored. WBven the 
disciples rebuked parents for bringing chil- 
dren to Christ. While the Jews as a nation 
conceived themselves to be God’s chosen peo- 
ple, the Gentile was despised. Love for the 
Jew, hatred for the Gentile, implies and 
indicates a conception of man which draws 
false distinctions and gives birth to many 
evil passions. Such an idea of man means 
discouragement and hopelessness for the 
human family as a whole. 

Over against this, Jesus exalts childhood. 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not” was his rebuke to the 
disciples. Childlikeness is the test of the right- 
eous man. “Whosoever shall not receive the 
Kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
in no wise enter therein.” Every man is of 
priceless value and every life is of supreme 
worth, There is absolutely nothing in all 
the universe that can be compared to, or 
that can be justly given in exchange for, 
one’s life. There are rich possibilities in 
the very humblest of men. Man’s greatness 
is not that he is lost, but that he may be 
found. Even the hated publican and sin- 
ner is worthy of friendship. “A spark has 
disturbed our clod.” | Every man is poten- 
tially a son of God. There never rightly 
can be any basal lines of separation between 

» true and worthy children of “our Father.” 
The oneness of mankind, the solidarity of 
the race, the universality of brotherhood, are 
all grounded in a-Father’s love. Do we seek 
the Master’s conception of man? Behold 
him, picture him as he goes about among 
friends and enemies relieving pain, teaching 
the ignorant, combating the oppressor, op- 
posing sin, comforting the bereaved! His 
life proclaims the supreme worth of every 
soul. 

What shall be our part in Christ's victory 
in this sphere? Willingly accord to every 
child the glad welcome of Jesus. Let his 


An Easter Sermon 


Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


conception of man quicken our hope. It 
calls us to divine sonship. It tells us we 
are priceless in the sight of God. It awak- 
ens our consciousness of inherent dignity. 
It calls the hopeless and discouraged to look 
up, and in the midst of seeming defeat and 
failures to trust their Father! The message 
of Hastertide is the message of victory ! 

But more. Christ’s victory here calls us 
to recognize these same elements in ‘every 
man, to accord to others what we grant to 
ourselves, to strive to awaken in every man 
a sense of his highest possibilities and to 
give to him the opportunity to realize those 
potentialities. Christ as Victor over a false 
conception of man calls us to replace present 
smallness with promised largeness, to banish 
heartless separation with sympathetic union, 
to conquer blighting discouragement with 
abiding hope! 


VICTORY OVER A FALSE CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD 


Here again the Jews had formulated a 
conception which was not calculated to cast 
joy and peace broadcast in the lives of men. 
The world was in the temporary rule of the 
evil one. The Jew had suffered from bitter 
experiences. The exile, the Maccabean 
struggles, the internal dissensions and con- 
tending parties, the entering of the Romans, 
all these and many other hardships had 
combined to force upon him the feeling that 
God was not in command of his earth. The 
book of Daniel clearly reveals the belief 
that Jehovah has committed this world to 
the rule of the four great kingdoms. In the 
New Testament the thought of- Satan’s 
rulership in this world comes to complete 
expression.| In the temptation of. Jesus, 
Satan is pictured as making the proud boast 
that all the kingdoms of this world are at 
his disposal. Frequent allusions to the 
“prince of this world” confirm this inter- 
pretation. 

The correlate of this idea of rulership is 
that’ God is separate from his world. It is 
essentially evil. Its nature is such that the 
Kingdom of Heaven can only come by a 
catastrophic overthrow of the present order. 
It is not surprising that these ideas were 
the source of a dark and bitter pessimism 
which could find no good thing in this world 
and looked upon it as the necessary arena 
upon which the struggles of life must be 
enacted but which could only prove a per- 
manent and abiding hindrance to true life. 

In distinct contrast to this, Jesus teaches 
us that this is God’s world. Without min- 
imizing the presence of evil, he insists, with 
sane confidence, that God rules his world 
and that evil will be conquered. The world 
is an expression of God. The growing 
wheat, the mustard seed, the tree, the lily, 
yea, all nature, contributed its lessons to 
Jesus’ heart. The real message of Christ 
is that the Kingdom of God is at hand, it 
is here, it is among you. The world is a 
good place to live ih; 

How shall we be victors with Christ here? 
Live with the supreme assurance that God 
rules his world, yea, that he is here, that 
he knows and cares for you! Without in 
any sense failing to recognize earth’s sorrows 
and woes, live with the knowledge that Jesus 
has provided us with a view of this earth 
which is full of hope and inspiration! Live 
with the noble purpose of making this world 
the scene of the realization of the Kingdom 


of God! Believe that while the Kingdom 
may be there in the future, it is also here 
and now! Be hopeful, be strong, be cour- 
ageous in your attitude to the arena upon 
which your life must be enacted! 


VICTORY OVER A FALSE CONCEPTION OF 
RELIGION 


By religion we mean our life in relation 
to God’s life. Pascal said, “Piety is God 
sensible to the heart.” The significant thing 
here concerns the relationship of the two- 
factors—man and God. We have already 
sufficiently described the contrast between 
the Jews’ and Christ’s conceptions of man 
and of the world. We therefore turn to 
their ideas of religion. 

To the Jews righteousness was keeping 
the law, Sin was a violation of the law. 
The relationship between God and man re- 
quired some external means, some bridge by 
which the chasm could be crossed. Religion 
was nationalistic and separative. Life was. 
external and mechanical. Any adequate 
obedience to the law lay entirely beyond the 
possible for the average Jew. Again, hope- 
lessness and despair were born apace. Re- 
ligion, the giver of life, became the dark 
dispenser of dismal death. 

Again Christ enters the conflict. Insisting 
that this is God’s world, and that man is. 


‘God's child, he throws the whole problem 


into the realm of personality. The philo- 
sophical world may await the genius who can 
cast light upon the relationship of the finite 
and infinite, but that Jesus has here placed 
the entire question in the right field no one 
can question. He insists that the relation- 
ship is immediate and personal. Righteous- 
ness is love. Sin is selfishness or loveless- 
ness. It is against God. Religion, the rela- 
tion of man’s and God’s life, is universal. 
All barriers are obliterated. Every man by 
living the life of service and love comes into 
the right relationship to his God. 

How shall we share Christ’s victory here? 
It is victory, for Christ’s conception of reli- 
gion is daily growing and gaining in sway 
over the hearts of men. Share it by drawing 
from this rich source of peace and joy. The 
truest answers to the deepest yearnings of 
the human spirit are here. A religion which 
makes God the sole Ruler of the universe, 
who has come to expression in the world and 
in ourselves, and to whom we may stand in 
personal relationship, this is sufficient to. 
thrill us with joy, with strength and with 
confidence.. Share it by a life of inner 
righteousness and love! 


VICTORY OVER A FALSE CONCEPTION OF 
DEATH 


To. all mankind death has been the mys- 


tery of mysteries. It is easy to discourse 
about it in the abstract, to insist upon its 
necessity for historic life, but to stand in 


its presence, to enter the home where a loved ~ 
_one is stricken, is to behold many speculative 


theories vanish into nothingness, to find the 
lips sealed with awe and the head bowed 
in sympathetic silence. In the one word 
“death” is wrapped up the deepest of earth’s 
woes and sorrows. It is not the Jew’ but 
the world’s conception that confronts us. 
With Jesus’ entrance into human life we 
come upon a distinctly new epoch not only 
in morals and religion in general but in the 
interpretation of this enigma of life in par- 
ticular. Jesus finds in death the meaning of 
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life. He insists that we must “die to live.” 
“For whosoeyer would save his life shall 
lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.” 
“xcept a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die it beareth much fruit.” -“The path of 
death is the path of life.” Her enters the 
aspect of Jesus’ death which is significant 
for our thought at this Easter time. We 
are not now thinking of the relation of his 
death to salvation in the technical or theo- 
logical sense. 
Master as dying to live. He died but he 
dies. “He is risen,’ this was the glad 
tidings that revived the drooping spirits of 
the disciples, that inspired their discouraged 
hearts, that renewed their shattered ideals, 
yea, that sent them forth to give our reli- 
gion to the world. By his death Jesus gave 
life to his religion. To Jesus, then, death 
is the portal to full life, the entrance to 
larger spheres of activity, the transition 
from bondage to freedom. 

How again shall we participate in our 
Lord’s supreme victory? Let death cast its 
light over the meaning of life. MKnow that 
dying is living. Understand that dying to 
self, that self-sacrifice, that service are in 
the path of life. “Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” 

Think of death not as a transforming 
crisis, not as the end of a path, not as a 
transition to a state of fixity and stagnation 
but as a liberating evolution to a larger 


life, as the real dawn of a career, as the © 


entrance to an existence full of possibilities 
for growth, for service and for love. 

Find in Christ upon this Haster day the 
confirmation of the silent suggestions and 
divine intimations of life’s hidden depths! 
Understand that not meaningless are all 
those unrealized hopes and aspirations, nor 
that eternal sense of justice, nor that abiding 
conviction that man, the product of the toil 
of the ages, cannot be snuffed out, nor that 
firm confidence that life is not a stupendous 
phantom. Yea, be assured that all these 
things with many other silent, unexpressed, 
unformulated and unbidden premonitions 
and inner hungerings of the human spirit 
proclaim the supreme message that man 
lives, abides eternally. 

In short, our part in the victory must be 
the conquest of death. With Christ, we 
must conquer it, we must put it under our 
feet. Death must be swallowed up in vic- 
tory. Hxultingly cry, “Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” _ Understand, with Edward 
‘Caird, that “true life is the death of death.” 
Sing with Tennyson: 


“The face of death is toward the Sun of 
Life, 

His shadow darkens earth; his truer name 

Is ‘onward.’”’ 


We have touched upon the fields of thought 
in which Jesus during his earthly life was 
seemingly defeated. The Jew did not accept 
his ideas of man, of the world, of religion nor 
of death. But behold the triumphs of the 
Christian centuries! In each of these 
spheres Jesus is reigning and is putting all 
his enemies under his feet. 
is the solution of life’s deepest problems. 
His victory is complete and must become 
universal. Enter today with Christ into 
this full victory! Let life find here its 
peace, its comfort and its hope! Let Christ 
reign in your heart, putting all his enemies 
under his feet! 


——— 


In the morning when thou risest unwill- 
ingly, let this thought be present: I am ris- 
_ ing to the work of a human being. Why, 
then, am I dissatisfied if I am going to do 
the things for which I exist, and for which 
I was brought into the world?—Marcus 


Fae ir 


Today we contemplate our: 


Christ’s victory - 
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Peter and John Running to the Sepulchre 


BY REV. 


Though feet may speed and eyes may strain, Yet all about, in works of grace, 


We may not hope to see 
This Easter morn, the risen form 
Of Him of Galilee. 


No empty tomb remains to show 
Where once the dear Lord lay, 
Nor do we prove his presence near 

In vision by the way. 


O Soul, with eager gaze press on, 
The Easter joy to greet, 

Oatrun all faithless doubts and fears, 
Thy risen Lord to meet. 


Portsmouth, NV. FA. 


Why Do They Get Into Debt 


In a judicial and sympathetic editorial 
in the Broadway Tabernacle Tidings, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson answers certain critics 
of our, missionary societies. 

“Tt. must be conceded that habitual falling 
short is inexcusable. A missionary society 
cannot have a deficit year after year without 
forfeiting the confidence of its supporters. 
Chronic insolvency is unpardonable. If 
through a series of years a society spends 
annually more than it receives it is because 
those who manage it are lacking in sound 
judgment. Men intrusted with the guidance 
of missionary work are only the servants of 
the churches, and they are bound to follow 
not their own impulses and ambitions but 
the wishes of the churches as indicated in 
the size of their contributions. All this is 
axiomatic. 

“But there are times when even the most 
prudent and farsighted of men cannot escape 
the misfortune of running a missionary soci- 
ety into debt.. The society is dependent on 
the gifts of the churches and these gifts are 
subject to the most surprising and discom- 
forting fluctuations. Sometimes for no 
ascertainable reason the contributions drop 
thousands of dollars in a single year, and 
in this case what are the missionary secre- 
taries to do? An individual in the manage- 
ment of his own personal affairs can easily 
cut off expenditures here and there when 
necessity demands it, but not so promptly 
ean the expenses of a society be reduced. 
If pieces of land have been purchased as 
sites of churches and partial payments have 
been already made, the payments must be 
continued in order to save the money which 
has already been expended. If houses of 
worship have been begun they must be com- 
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The living Christ we see; 
Life is transfigured in the light 
Of immortality. 


Earth’s graves are empty now, and Hope 
Waits on all sorrowing love; 

Eternal life springs up in hearts 
Set on the things above. 


pleted even though there is no ready cash in 
the treasury. If men and their wives have 
been sent hundreds or thousands of miles 
from home, they cannot be recalled at the 
end of the first year simply because there 
happens to be a shrinkage in the volume of 
contributions. The shrinkage may be only 
temporary and, moreover, human beings 
cannot be picked up or thrown down as 
though they were pawns on a chess board. 

“Tt takes time to make the necessary ad- 
justments, and even when it is clearly seen 
that the time for retrenchment has come, 
and that certain fields must be abandoned, 
the change cannot be made in a month or a 
year. The society must have time to safe- 
guard the larger interests of the work even 
though it» finds itself for two or three years 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt. This, 
then, is the explanation in a nutshell why 
it is that missionary societies sometimes find 
themselves in debt. It is because their in- 
come is not fixed. It fluctuates from year 
to year and no one can predict in advance 
what it is going to be. In the second place, 
the work is spread out over a vast territory 
and it cannot be cut down in an instant. 
We are engaged in a long campaign. The 
church militant is fighting a great battle. 
When President Lincoln sent the Union 
Army into the field he did not withdraw it 
at the end of the first year because there 
were no funds. He ran into debt. We are 
paying the debt.still. It is the greatness and 
urgency of the missionary work which ren- 
der occasional debts unavoidable.” 


You never know what life means till you 
die; 
Even throughout life, ’tis death that makes 
life live. 
—Robert Browning. 
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And they drew nigh unto the village whither they were going; and he made as,if he would go further. 


And they constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is now far spent. And 


he went in to abide with them. 


bread and blessed; and breaking he gave to them, 


vanished out of their sight. 


And it came 


to pass, when he had sat down with them to meat, he took the 
And their eyes were opened and they knew him; and he 


: 


Christ the Friend of the Humble 


Art has accomplished her greatest works 
as the handmaid of religion—built the Par- 
thenon, the Church of the Holy Wisdom in 
Constantinople, the Cathedral at Amiens; 
carved the images of the Greek gods and of 
Christ and his mother and written the music 
of worship. But in another mood, art has 
often seemed to be merely the plaything of 
an aristocratic church or court, elegant, 
learned, full of delights but empty_of faith 
and love. Can this variant art accommodate 
herself to the new aspirations of democracy, 
the social aims and upward strivings of the 
poor? 

In painting the affirmative answer has 
been given here and there by a painter who 
has striven to show how Christ might come 
into the homes of the working men of today, 
as one among them and not as a supernat- 
ural and condescending visitor. Among the 
pictures of that German exhibition, which 
has recently aroused so much interest in 
New York and Boston, was one of these 
modern religious pictures, a “Supper at 
Emmaus,” by Von Uhde, before which many 
visitors lingered with interest for its reli- 
gious appeal. Here were a German Christ 
and German workmen, in homely surround- 
ings but telling of a real divine presence for 
today. 

Stronger than this is the picture on the 
Same subject, one of the treasures of the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which we 
reproduce herewith. It is by M. Leon 
Lhermitte, whose “Christ in the Home of 
the Lowly,”’ now in the New York Metropol- 
itan Museum, we reproduced three years ago. 
This painting of Christ at the supper in 
Emmaus always draws a crowd on the free 
days when the galleries are thronged. ‘The 
amazement of the trayelers as it is revealed 
to them that their companion is the Lord 
whom they had been lamenting; the homely, 
every-day setting of room and dress and 
table, bring the scene close home to the 
cultivated and the simple-minded. It ful- 
fills in a remarkable way what M. Lhermitte 
said of his ideal in the other picture: “I 


- have wished to depict the Christ, the friend 


of the humble folk, eternal consoler of the 
poor to whom life is a burden.” Our-picture 
is from a photograph by Baldwin Coolidge. 

Such, indeed, is the effect of the picture 
upon those who visit it. The painting is 
technically fine; but it is the religious spirit 
of the painter which places the picture on 
its high level of popular interest. This 
combination of high quality and devotional 
thought is rare enough to be remarkable, and 
the sympathy with common life is wholly 
modern. The works of these painters of 
Christ in the homes of the lowly are pre- 
cursors, we believe, of the many offerings of 
art to faith which we hope for from the 


awakened life of man in the coming more 
Christlike relations of social life. I. 0. RB. 


There is a tendency in our time to make 
all reading and all study easy. The substi- 
tution of gossip for news in the daily press, 
which we skim today and forget tomorrow, 
the seeking of soft and easy snaps to meet 
the demand, are illustrations of this vicious 
habit. The wise man will seek for the high 
places in literature; will walk with Homer 
and Shakespeare and Dante and Browning 
and Hawthorne, with men who will compel 
him to mingle some thinking with his read- 
ing. The Germans have a proverb that 
reading is an excuse for not thinking. Some 
reading is. The value—or, if my conserva- 
tive reader thinks that is too strong a 
phrase, one value—of the Bible is that it 
compels thinking. The Bible is a literature 
of lofty souls. We cannot understand them 
unless we climb; hard thinking is the price 
we pay for broad vision. I like Paul partly 
for the same reason’ that I ‘like Browning: 
they are both difficult to understand. The 
meat is Sweeter because we have to crack 
the nut. No doubt there is much in the 
Bible that is easily understood; but even 
the simple experiences, or the experiences 
more simply narrated, yield far more to him 
who studies than to him who merely reads. 
—Lyman Abbott. 
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A Child’s Impressions of Death 


How Early Associations May Rob Death of Its Terrors 


A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death! 


After considering the subject for years, 
I believe that the scattered impressions of 
one simple child on the subject of death 
account for a mental attitude which the 
mature woman holds to be an invaluable 
possession. ‘This woman is not afraid—she 
is not afraid of dying herself, and she is not 
afraid of it for her beloved. Some of her 
best beloved have died. Their illnesses were 
painful, their deaths were not. The laying 
away of the forms of her beloved in the kind 
bosom of the maternal earth is to her a no 
more distressing process than the planting 
of a seed, because she so thoroughly believes 
in a glorious resurrection for one as well as 
the other. ‘Those houses of the spirit were 
—and the memory of them must ever remain 
—jnfinitely dear; but they may not be kept 
with us, and is it not the sweetest thing to 
do when the spirit which inhabited them has 
passed on into the World of Light? 
als and crape this woman hates, she turns 
sick and faint when called upon to endure 
them, but she feels in that way about noth- 
ing else connected with the beautiful and 
sacred majesty of death. 

Let me turn back to the very beginning. 

When I was a little girl one of my dearest 
friends was the daughter of the village un- 
dertaker. Uncle Dan Bates—he was uncle 
to the whole village—was a cabinet-maker, 
_marble-cutter, and undertaker. Mrs. Bates 
was “salt of the earth”—everybody said so 
—and Dolly was their dear little girl. I 
spent hours every week with these good peo- 
ple, for they were near neighbors. Some- 
times Dolly and I played in the cool, neat 
sitting-room, under her mother’s care, but 
we were more frequently over in the shop 
with Uncle Dan. We preferred that, for 
there we did not have to be so careful not 
to get things “cluttered up,” and we could 
have the companionship of Rover, the New- 
foundland dog. Many a time have Dolly 
and I “dressed up” with shaving curls be- 
hind our ears, watching for them as they 
fell from Uncle Dan’s plane, and it did not 
disturb us at all that they came from wood 
which was being made into a coffin. 

Once Uncle Dan showed me with pride a 
little snowy casket. It was covered with 
white velvet, and lined with soft puffs of 
satin, and it had a dainty little satin pillow. 
He handled it tenderly. “Fur Mrs. Ray- 
nor’s baby,” he explained. “I made it as 
pritty as I could.” 

_I thought it beautiful and said so. 

“I’m goin’ to give you and Dolly each a 
patch o’ the velvet,” he continued. ‘Dolly’s 
goin’ to make a -pincushion for her Ma, 
worked with pink beads, out 
What’ll you do with yours?” 

“Tl make a hood for Laura Julia,” I 
answered promptly. “It’s coming winter 
and she'll need it.” Laura Julia was my 
doll. 

Dear Unele Dan! When Judge, my pet 
canary, died, full of years, for he:was nearly 
twice my age, Aunt Mary gave me her blue 
and white striped handkerchief box for a 
casket. I laid the darling within it, and 
covered him with gold and purple pansies. 
Then I took it over to Uncle Dan to see if 
it “looked right.” 

“Beautiful!” said Uncle Dan cordially. 
“Beautiful! I couldn’t have fixed him prit- 
tier myself,” ; 


Funer- - 


of hers. 


By Eleanor A. Hunter 


The sympathy of his tone and his kind 
gaze were too much for me. I wept. “It 
isn’t just that he is dead,’ I sobbed. ‘But 
he’s only a bird, he’ll never live again, and 
I can’t have him any more, ever.” It was 
the finality of it that broke my heart. 

Uncle Dan sat hastily down on a con- 
venient sawhorse, and drew me gently be- 
tween his knees. ‘How do you know you 
aint goin’ to have him again, Hlly?”’ he 
asked. - 

“The Bible says so,” sobbed I, “because 
he’s got no soul.” ; 

Uncle Dan hesitated. He was an ortho- 
dox Presbyterian, but the sight of a little 
crying girl was unendurable. ‘No,’ he said 
tenderly “the Bible don’t say that. It don’t 
say what becomes of birds and animals 
when they die. We know the Lord made 
‘em, but what he does with ’em when he 
takes ’em he hasn’t told.” 

A ray of hope came to me and I listened 
breathlessly. Would he go on? 

Uncle Dan glanced down at that little 
golden morsel in the handkerchief box, once 
so full of love and song, and then he looked 
at me. He went on slowly: 

“Judge was a good little bird, an’ I reckon 
you'll have him again.” He wiped my eyes 
with his big handkerchief. “If I was you,” 
he went on, “I’d take Judge home now and 
give him a reel nice funeral.” An inspira- 
tion struck him. “Look a-here, I'll give you 
a tombstone for him.” 

We went out to the marble yard hand in 
hand, and there on a work-bench lay a little 
block of white marble about half the size 
of a brick. On it Uncle Dan ordered to be 
chiseled a hand with the index finger point- 
ing upward. “There!” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly, “How is that for a tombstone?” 

I could scarcely believe my ears as this 
lovely symbol was bestowed on me. I ran 
home—tombstone in one hand, casket in the 
other, and showed them to Mother. 

“Now,” said I, “I should like to be alone 
for a while. I am going to have a funeral.” 

Mother understood. ‘‘TI’ll’see that you are 
not interrupted,” said she. 

I conducted the obsequies. ‘‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep,’ was the prayer, and 
“There is a Happy Land” was the hymn. 
When all was finished I patted the earth 
down tenderly upon the little grave, and 
erected the tombstone. Then I went into 
the house content, though very weary with 
my emotions. 

I shall always remember with great thank- 
fulness the way my mother gave me my first 
true sight of death.. I had a little play- 
fellow named Charlie, who was very dear 
to me. He died after a short illness. One 
day, my mother took me on her lap. 

“You know,” said she, ‘that Charlie has 
been very ill. Last night Jesus took him to 
live in Heaven. You know, as I have often 
told you, that it is the spirit that lives 
always, and the body is like a little seed 
which we plant in the ground, Charlie does 
not need his body any more, and soon it 
will be laid away in the ground, but it looks 
so sweet that I think you will like to see 
it before we do that, so Aunt Mary is going 
to take you, and I am going to give you 
some geranium leaves and begonia blossoms 
to carry.” 

It was midwinter with no florist within 
reach, so flowers at such times came from 
the house plants of the neighbors. 

There was a sweet seriousness in my 
mother’s voice as she told me this, as there 


always was when she talked of holy things, 
but no sign of grief. So I was quite willing 
to go, and, taking Aunt Mary’s hand we set 
forth, and soon reached the house. I know 
now that all was planned with tender care. 
There in the parlor by a sunny window in 
one of Uncle Dan’s “prettiest” caskets lay 
Charlie. Aunt Mary lifted me up and I 
looked, I saw with satisfaction that Charlie 
had on his favorite little Scotch plaid suit, 
and that he wore little white socks and his 
best slippers with the straps and buttons. 
The long dark lashes lay gently on the 
waxen cheeks, his bonny hair was smooth, 
his sweet mouth faintly smiling. It was a 
lovely sight. 

Aunt Mary put me gently down. “Now 
shall I give him the flowers?” said she in a 
low tone. 

“Yes,” I whispered and opened my Jittle 
basket. She took them and arranged them. 

“Would you like to look again?” said she. 

I nodded, she lifted me up once more and 
again I gazed. Never while memory lasts 
shall I forget that still and sunny room, the 
peace and beauty of that little figure lying 
there in the familiar clothes he liked so well. 
There was nothing to be afraid of, nothing 
to repel, all was. perfectly beautiful. 

Arrived at home, Mother met us at the 


door. “Did she see him?’ she inquired of 
my aunt. 
“Oh, yes,” answered Aunt Mary, ‘and 


everything was right.” 

That night while Mother was undressing 
me I said suddenly, with a quivering lip, 
“But Mother, I can’t play with Charlie any 
more.” 

A child cannot express itself, but it can 
feel, and all the afternoon that sense of 
separation had been pressing heavier and 
heavier upon my childish heart. The tears 
came. ‘‘What shall I do without Charlie?” 
The eternal question was there; but Mother 
understood. 

“Yes,” said she. “You are going to miss 
Charlie, you will often be lonely for him, 
but when you feel like that you must think 
how perfectly happy he is. Don’t you re- 
member your little hymn?” 


I am Jesus’ little lamb, 
Therefore glad and gay I am. 


“Charlie is with Jesus and it would be 
selfish of us to wish him back when he is 
so much happier where he is. Besides,” she 
added, “you know if you are a good child 
you will go to Heaven too, and then you 
will have Charlie again.” 

I was put to bed and I went to sleep. 
The subject had a side which was sad. 
My little heart was beginning to grapple 
with the loneliness and pain which besets 
humanity when it has to part with its be- 
loved, but there was a beautiful, even a joy- 
ous side, also. They were all right—those 
dear people who died. They were not really 
dead, but were quite alive, and were safe 
in the good keeping of God, so there was 
no apprehension, no terror; all was trust 
and peace and love. 

Such were my positive impressions con- 
cerning death. I know now what care my 
mother took that they should be my only 
ones. Never in all my child life did I hear 
death mentioned in a fearful or unpleasant 
manner. Death was as common as birth. 
It was the entrance to the heavenly life just 
as birth! Was the entrance to the earthly life. 
And as for heaven, the city that lieth four 
square, with its pearly gates and jeweled 
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walls, whose builder and maker is God, it 
was to my child mind as real as New York 
or Boston, and its surrounding country 
watered by the River of Life was a beauti- 
ful vision upon which my thoughts dwelt 
with the happiest imaginings. 

My mother builded well. No after bit- 
terness of life has been able to dim my 
faith in those bright truths which she so 
carefully taught me, and which she herself 
o earnestly believed. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
Roll It Away 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


On Waster you expect to see flowers in 
the church’and hear the singing; and these 
are splendid ways of showing our joy that 
Christ rose from the dead. On the first 
Master, however, there were neither flowers 
nor singing, and if you wish to celebrate the 
day in the same way that it was then, try 
rolling away a stone. 

The very first thing that happened was 
the rolling away of the stone from the mouth 
of the sepulecher where Christ had been 
buried. It kept him from the disciples, and 
kept them from coming to him to fake care 
of his body. <A true celebration of the day 
would be to voll away whatever keeps you 
Are there any bad 
habits, any angry feelings, any selfish plans 
that will keep you from having a blessed 
Waster? Then roll them away. Is there any- 
(hing that is keeping you from Christ, from 


from coming to Christ. 


being a Christian, on Waster morning would 
be a splendid time to roll it away. 

It is pleasant to remember that Christ 

spent all that day in doing just this for 
others. Ile rolled away the sorrow from 
Mary’s heart, and the doubts and misgivings 
from the minds of the Wmmaus disciples, 
and the fears of his followers in the evening 
hour, 
See if on Waster 
you cannot voll away something that is 
troubling mother, or father, or friend: Roll 
away the difficulty of the child that is ery- 
ing, the fear of the timid girl, the disap- 
pointment that is spoiling the day for some 
boy, the discouragement of some Sunday 
What a glorious Waster you 
will make it if, in addition to the flowers 
and musie, you have the joy of being like 
the angel and like Christ in rolling away 
some stone that hinders or hurts. 


Try it, boys and girls. 


sehool teacher, 


Children’s Easter Hymn 


Breaks the joyful Waster dawn, 
Clearer yet and stronger ; 

Winter from the world has gone, 
Death shall be no longer. 

Mar away good angels drive 
Night and sin and sadness; 

Warth awakes in smiles, alive 
With her dear Lord’s gladness. 


Roused by him from dreary hours, 
Under snowdrifts chilly, 

In his hands he brings the flowers, 
Brings the rose and lily. 

Wyery little buried bud 
Into life he raises; 

very little flower of the wood 
Ohants the dear Lord’s praises. 


Open, happy hours of spring, 
lor the sun has risen; 
Through the sky glad voices ring, 
Calling you from prison. 
Little ehildren dear, look up, 
Toward his: brightness pressing, 
Lift up, every heart, a cup 
Wor the dear Lord’s blessing. 
—Lucy Larcom, 


Closet and Altar 


THE RESURRECTION 
The Lord is risen indeed.—Luke 24: 34. 


“Risen”’—that one word, if we hold it 
fast, changes all things, conquers death, dries 
tears, calms grief, widens our outlook and 
makes earth the nursery and heaven home.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


The admission of a fact, however sublime, 
is not faith: we may believe that Christ is 
risen, yet not be nearer heaven. It is a 
3ible fact that Lazarus rose from the grave; 
but belief in Lazarus’s resurrection does not 
make the soul better than it was. Thomas 
passed on from the fact of the resurrection 
to the Person of the risen, ‘‘My Lord and 
my God!’ Trust in the risen Saviour— 
that was the belief that saved his soul.— 
I’. W. Robertson. 


I have no wit, no words, no tears ; 
My heart within me like a stone 
Is numbed too much for hopes or fears ; 
Look right, look left, I dwell alone; 
I lift mine eyes, but dimmed with grief 
No everlasting hills I see; 
My life is in the falling leaf: 
O Jesus, quicken me! 


My life is like a faded leaf, 

My harvest dwindled to a husk; 
Truly my life is void and brief 

And tedious in the barren dusk; 
My life is like a frozen thing 

No bud nor greenness can I see: 
Yet rise it shall—the sap of spring: 

_ O Jesus, rise in me! 
—Christina G. Rossetti 


When we trace Him from the manger 
over which the hymns of heaven’s joy are 
ringing, to the cross where His purpose to 
save embraces even death for man; and then, 
when we see that death cannot hold Him, 
that He bursts into life again as a victor 
over death, following such a history trans- 
acted in our view, we begin also to conceive 
the tremendous import of our own, the 
equally tremendous import also of our sin. 
If God, to renew the soul, moves a plan like 
this, what is it to be a soul, what is it to 
desecrate and destroy a soul? ‘he conscious 
grandeur of his eternity returns upon the 
transgressor, and he trembles in awe of him- 
self—himself the power of an endless life.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Wternity, which cannot be far off, is my 
one strong city.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Unto Thee, O Christ, who for our 
sins hast suffered, and risen again for 
our felicity, unto Thee be honor and 
glory, now and evermore. 
hast vanquished death, make us par- 
takers of Thy risen and eternal life. 
Help us to overcome, that we may be 
joined with Thee in love and patience 
and that our lives also may be for 
world’s help. From the death of sin, 
from selfish hopes and vain endeavors, 
bring us forth, O Thou who canst, 
into the clear sunlight of Thy eternal 
day! Give us obedient hearts to fol- 
low Thy commandments with a per- 
fect love. Lead us from faith to 
service, from fear of death to full 
assutance of our heavenly Father’s 
care. Show us Thyself in all experi- 
ence, Thou Hope and Expectation of 
the world, till our hearts overflow 
with song. So let Thy kingdom come, 
in us and all men, to the honor of 
Thy name. Amen. 


As Thou . 
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Permanent Results of the 
Welsh Revival 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SOUTHGATE ~ 


In visiting Wales one naturally seeks re- 
sults of the great revival. Doubtless he 
might travel from Amlwch to Towyn with- 
out having these thrust upon him, or in- 
quiring of those who would tell principally 
of defection on the one hand or blessing on 
the other. Neither can any one get at the 
whole truth in a short stay. During the 
few weeks I spent in Wales recently the 
local pastors were away on vacation, so that 
my conversation with ministers was limited 
to “supplies.” These agreed in the general 
statement that while there had been serious 
loss in some sections, much permanent good 
was received. i: 

Two of the most interesting reports came 
in familiar talks with plain, everyday lay- 
men. A pilgrimage to the home of the young 
Welsh girl whose efforts to obtain a copy of 
the Scriptures led to the founding of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society involved 
a ten-mile drive from the railroad station. 
Our charioteer was a thrifty green grocer, 
who left his wife in charge of the shop while 
he gathered in the tourist’s stray shillings. 
On the way back, when we had become 
somewhat acquainted, I asked about the 
revival in that region. He said it had been 
powerful among the miners, reaching espe- 
cially the hard characters. Yo my inquiry 
how these were holding out, he replied that 
they stood solid, adding naively that there 
was no one for them to fall back to as their 
whole crowd had been converted, 

On my way back from a Sunday’s preach- 
ing in London there got into the compart- 
ment a short, stout, red-faced man, anything 
but a typical saint in appearance. A young 
Englishman on the opposite seat had a 
paper containing a picture of Mr. Sankey 
and notice of his death. This led to a gen- 
eral conversation. The Wnglishman was a 
Christian worker in the London lodging 
houses, those grimy haunts where any rascal 
with a sixpence goes to sleep off a drunk or 
rob a neighbor. Our stout friend proved to 
be a leader in a Welsh church which had 
been powerfully affected by the revival. His 
description of the overmastering manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit, in meetings which lasted 
all day and nearly all night, corresponded 
with reports which came to us at the time, 
with the added intensity of a participant. 
He had tried unsuccessfully to get Evan 
Roberts. Distinguished preachers were in- 
vited, but found themselves superseded. The 
work was so clearly under divine control 
that human leadership was set one side. 
That church of 200 members had been in- 
creased to 600. “How many of your 400 
converts hold out today?’ ‘The whole of 
them, really; we may have lost fifty, by 
moving away, mostly.” “Is the church more 
warm and active than before the revival?” 
“Yes; we have three times as many members 
and are three times better off every way.” 

In all my inquiries I tried to give the 
idea that I wanted facts whether favorable 
or unfavorable. A comparison of reports 
for a series of years may show that after a 
revival the numbers of those received into 
churches fall back to or below the normal, 
so that the apparent gain in a decade is 
small. But the figures of additions do not 
show another fact, demonstrated by personal 
investigation after several powerful revivals, 
that these special efforts bring in a much 
larger proportion of adults, of men, and of 
those who in ordinary times are quite out- 


side church influences. 


We are working for a grand consumma- 
tion in the Kingdom of God; until it is 
reached every moment is critical,—Rev, 8S. R. 
Vinton, 
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Easter by the Arno 


A Little American Girl’s Homesickness Cured 


A forlorn little figure stood at the window, 
and eyes that would not see any beauty 
looked out on the sunny street and river. 
Yet it was quite worth looking at, for the 
street was in old Florence, and the river was 
the Arno just at the point where the quaint 
old bridge called the Ponte Vecchio crosses it. 

A lady came quietly behind and put an 
arm about the little girl. 

“Doris, dear,” she said, “I know you are 
disappointed, but try and make the best of 
it. We are in a beautiful city’— 

“Don’t care!” tearfully. “I don’t want to 
see Florence or any other old place over 
here. I’m tired of it all. I thought Father 
.and Mother would surely be here to meet us; 
and I want to see Millbury, Massachusetts, 
and no other place in the wide world. O 
Miss May, just think! 'Tomorrow’s Haster, 
and at home today they are trimming the 
church, and the children are practicing their 
earols, and”’— a burst of tears came, and 
the homesick little maid hid her face on her 
governess’s shoulder. 

Miss May patted the brown braids gently. 
It was a little hard for the child. 

When, six months before, word had come 
to the home in Millbury that Doris’s father, 
who had been traveling in Southern Europe, 
had been stricken with fever in Rome, there 
were but two thoughts: one, Mother must 
go to him at once; the other, What was to 
be done with Doris? 

Now it happily chanced that an English 
auntie of Doris’s was visiting in Millbury 
just before returning to her own home. 

“T’ll take Doris and Miss May home with 
me,’ she said promptly. “She’s old enough 
to enjoy traveling, and it will be a good 
chance for her to see a little of England, 
When her father is better she can meet you 
somewhere.” And so it had been arranged. 

At first the novelty of travel had diverted 
the little girl so that she forgot to be home- 
sick. In her aunt’s pleasant HWnglish home 
during the winter she had been fairly con- 
tent. But when news came that lather was 
better, and that he and Mother would meet 
their little daughter in Florence in April, 
spend Waster there, and then sail home from 
Leghorn, it seemed to Doris that the days 
would not move fast enough. 

On the journey from England it had been 
planned that Miss May and her charge 
should stop for a brief glimpse of some of 
the continental cities, but I fear much that 
this opportunity was quite wasted upon 
Doris, for her ery all along was: 

“OQ Miss May, hurry, hurry! Don’t stop 
here! We shall so;soon be in Italy, and 
then I shall see Mather and Mother and go 
home.” 

And here they were in Italy, having ar- 
rived the evening before, and 
Father and Mother a disappointing little 
note had been awaiting them, saying that 
Father had not been quite so well, and it 
was thought best to wait in Rome a week 
longer; but rooms at the pension (as board- 
ing houses are called in Hurope) were en- 
gaged, and Miss May and Doris were to take 
possession of them and wait for the others. 

“Tf ever I get back to Millbury I'll never 
—never—never leave it, even to go to Bos- 
ton for a day,” declared Doris, raising her 
tear-stained face from Miss May’s shoulder. 

They had been the only occupants of the 
drawing-room of the pension during this lit- 
tle scene, but now Doris realized that others 
were in the room, and that they were all 
talking of something they were going to see. 


instead of . 


By Elizabeth K. Hall 


Among them was a young girl, a little older 
than Doris, who now and then glanced at 
our little girl in a friendly and rather pity- 
ing way. Suddenly she turned to the lady 
with her and held a whispered consultation ; 
then came straight across the room to Miss 
May and Doris. 

“Aren’t you going to see the Flight of the 
Dove?” she said. “I know you’ve just come, 
and perhaps Florence is new to you. We'd 
like, my mother and I, to have you come 
with us, if you will.” 

Doris brightened. ‘What is the Flight of 
the Dove?” she queried. 

“Oh, it is one of the queerest and loveliest 
of the old Florentine customs to be seen 
today. Il tell you about it as we go along.” 

Soon the four were on their way to the 
scene of the ceremony, and the young girl 
told Doris that her name was Helen Morris, 
that her home was in Pittsburg, and that she 
was here in Florence to study singing. She 
laughed and chatted in the friendliest way 
as she led her new acquaintance through the 


-narrow streets. 


’ 


“Tsn’t it lovely to be here for Waster,” she 
eried, “in the flower of cities and city of 
flowers? Why, the very sign of the city is a 
lily, you know, and it is everywhere. Look 
at that!” 

A workman was passing with his spade 
under his arm, and graven on it was the 
lovely Florentine lily. 

“And see the flowers!” cried the girl. 

They were passing a stately old palace. 
Heaped on its shelving foundation were 
banks of lilies, roses, great star-eyed anem- 
ones and hyacinths; and a dark-eyed peasant 
girl offered Doris a big bunch for a sum 
which Helen told her was about five cents 
in United States money. 

It was impossible not to catch the spirit of 
the girl beside her, and no one would have 
recognized in this happy-faced Doris the for- 
lorn little maid of a few minutes before. 
Crowds of people were in the streets, all 
hurrying in the same direction, towards the 
Jathedral square. It was not a long walk, 
and soon they found themselves before that 
remarkable group of buildings—the Cathe- 
dral, the beautiful Campanile, or bell tower, 
and just across, the Baptistery. 

Doris drew a long breath of delight, for 
few little girls of twelve years had a keener 
love of the beautiful, and here was beauty 
such as she had never seen. 

“Come, come,” urged Helen, for the crowd 
was increasing. ‘We have a window en- 
gaged over there where we can see everything 
nicely, and you can study the buildings from 
there.” 

“It is a great crowd,” said Miss May, 
“put a wonderfully quiet and sober one.” 

“Tt is a religious ceremony,” explained 
Mrs. Morris, “and means much more to 
these people than a mere merrymaking or 
show. Shall I: tell you the story while we 
wait?” 

Both Miss May and Doris eagerly as- 
sented, and the lady went on: 

“Many years ago—so an old legend tells 
us—a Florentine journeying in the Holy 
Land visited the Holy Sepulcher at Jeru- 
salem, and vowed to bring back to his dear 
Florence a flame from the light that always 
burns there. He lighted his torch and 
started homewards, but met with various 
disasters so that he was forced to turn back 
several times to relight the flame. Tinally 
he carried it sheltered from wind and rain 
under his coat, and rode backwards on his 


horse still further to protect it. Along the 
way he presented such a curious figure that 
the people shouted “Pazzo! Pazzo!’’ which 
means “fool.” And the name seems to have 
stayed by, for his descendants in Florence 
today are still called the Pazzi. We perse- 
vered and reached Florence with his sacred 
fire, which he deposited in the Cathedral, 
where it still burns.” 
“Does it 
eyes. 
“Well,” hesitated Mrs. Morris, “I’ve told 
you the legend. I never saw the sacred fire. 
But every year on the day before Waster a 
white dove (not a live one, Miss Doris), 
with a spark of fire in its beak is started 
from the high altar of the Cathedral, comes 
spinning along a wire, out through the door, 
and then across to the Baptistery; and then 
it turns and shoots back. If the flame goes 
out in its passage, the superstitious peasants 
believe that the crops will be poor, so it is 
watched with great anxiety. Now keep your 
eyes on the Cathedral doorway, for it is 
near the time.” 


really?” said Doris, with big 


Sounds of music had been heard from the 
interior of the great, church, but now these 
stopped; a hush came over the waiting peo- 
ple. Doris found herself holding her breath 
as everybody else did, and then—out from 
the chureh whizzed the dove midst a shower 
of sparks, across the square to where a great 
car hung with flowers and fireworks and 
drawn by snow-white oxen had been drawn 
up near the Baptistery. As the dove in its 
passage shot by this car the fireworks were 
ignited and with a flash and a bang the 
whole car seemed to be going up in fire. 
Back flew the dove to the high altar, and 


the people breathed freely, because the 
flame had not died out. 
Mrs. Morris explained that the flame 


which the dove carried was given to the Pazzi 
family after the ceremony and was carried 
in this great car to their little family chapel. 
Neither car nor oxen are ever used for any 
but this sacred purpose. After waiting to 
see the great car drawn away, the little 
party started homewards. At each step— 
so it seemed to Doris—her new friend had 
something interesting to tell or some beauti- 
ful thing to point out. Surely this old 
Florence was the most story-ful city she had 
ever been in. And it was a much brighter 
faced little girl who followed Miss May into 
the room they had left a few hours before. 

Only two people were in it, standing as 
she had at one of the windows—a lady and 
a tall, thin, rather pale gentleman, who 
turned as the others came in, and with a 
ery of “My little girl!” held out his arms. 

“T felt better,’ he explained, “and I 
couldn’t bear to think of my Doris spending 
a lonely Master here.” 

The next day the American chureh was 
full of people, “our own kind of people,” 
whispered Doris to Miss May; the lilies 
bloomed around the altar, and when the pro- 
cessional. came, lo! it was the very Easter 
hymn the children had sung last year in the 
little church at Millbury: : 


“Breaks the joyful Faster dawn, 
Clearer yet and stronger ; 

Winter from the world has gone, 
Death shall be no longer.” 


And as she listened, with her hand in her 
father’s, Doris felt that her Haster, although 
so far from home, was one of the happiest in 
her life. 


: 
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A Church Beautiful 


of the Handsome People’s Church, St. Paul 


Silent Sermons 


Twenty years ago last New Year’s Day 
People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., was born. 
It had no struggling infancy. Minerva-like 
it came into being full grown and well 
equipped for a career of conquest. Its defi- 
nite beliefs and its practical program in 


By Joseph Hayes Chandler 


fire. The immediate loss was heavy; but 
there came gain with the loss. Under a 
fresh impulse of the time spirit, the old 
auditorium was replaced by a modern sane- 
tuary. The author of the sermon in the 
opera house, of the Jater- sermon in stone 


The Pulpit from the auditorium rear 


lines of activity were simultaneously an- 
nounced to the public in a sermon preached 
in the Grand Opera House in January, 1888, 
published and widely read at the time, under 
the title, The Church for Today. It voiced 
with remarkable distinctness the yearning of 
the time for a freer, simpler and saner form 
of faith and a broader catholicity in fellow- 
ship. It seemed to open a way of emanci- 
pation for many who were chafing under the 
burden of creeds and the bonds of sects; and 
the birth of People’s Church was hailed with 
joy by restless spirits in various churches, 
as well as by seekers after truth in the great 
body of the unchurched. 

The rapid growth of the church in the 
first months of its existence is evidence that 
it met a demand of the time, the same de- 
mand which created Central and People’s 
churches in Chicago and various independ- 
ent congregations in other parts of the coun- 


try. To sum up in a word the early history : 


of People’s Church, St. Paul—it was gath- 
ered under the inspiration of the thought, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 


A SERMON IN STONE 


But the faith of the church was given a 
more enduring form of expression when, 
early in its history, was reared on Pleasant 
Avenue, on the dividing line between the 
opulence of St. Anthony Hill and the indi- 
gence of the seven corners and Bohemian 
flats districts, a massive structure in brick 
and stone to be the permanent home of the 
hew organization. Erected at a cost of 
about $180,000, it was fully equipped for all 
kinds of so-called institutional work and 
with an admirable auditorium capable of 
Seating about 2,500 people. This. declaration 
of philanthropic purpose won to the enter- 
prise new favor and'more friends. So, early 
in its career, the church came to stand for 
practical helpfulness as well as aa atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom. 

In 1902 the old interior was destroyed by 


and the third sermon in a transformed in- 
terior is the powerful personality of People’s 
Chureh’s first and only pastor, Rev. and 
Prof. Samuel G. Smith. One sidé of the man 
is indicated by the fact that he has in the 
learned world earned three forms of the doc- 
torate; but it is an even more significant 
fact that St. Paul insists upon her claim to 
a personal interest in her scholarly preacher. 
He has served the city on the School Board 
and on the Library Board, and has repre 
sented the city on the State Board of Vis 
itors to Public Institutions and on the Board 
of Regents of the State University. I pass 
by notice of wider public service in national 
societies and an eighteen years’ Professor- 
ship of Sociology in the State University, 
one of whose fruits is that notable book of 


Interior of auditorum from the pulpit, showing Thorwaldsen’s statue of Christ 
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recent date, ‘The Industrial Conflict,’ to 
emphasize the point that his thought of serv- 
ice in People’s Church is closely connected 
with the commendable ambition to serve his 
city. 


4N INSPIRATION AND ITS OUT-WORKING 


The whole scheme of interior decoration 
came to Dr. Smith shortly after he had re- 
fused to consider a call to Westminster 
Chapel in London. This marked a new era 
in his work in St. Paul and with it came 
new insight into its meaning. As he was 
lying one night in the border land between 
sleep and wakefulness, there flashed upon 
him a complete scheme of decoration that in - 
picture and symbol would be a creed of reli- 
gion and of life. Rising from his bed, he 
committed it to paper, definitely assigning to 
each of the sixty-six windows its office before 
returning to sleep. The plan was soon pre- 
sented to an artist, Mr. Carl Gutherz of 
Washington. He was immediately sympa- 
thetic and with great enthusiasm welcomed 
the opportunity to translate the dream of a 
seer into the language of art, and in this 
church he has left a worthy memorial to 
himself as an artist and a Christian. 


ITS SILENT MINISTRY 


Taking my seat in the central aisle, I 
was struck immediately by a beautiful brass 
lectern and a great Bible upon the pulpit 
platform; and on the other side of the com- 
munion table, a graceful pulpit. Turning to 
the eastern wall I followed, in illuminated 
text upon twelve windows, the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and over each window were 
the names of the twelve. Above in the cor- 
responding gallery windows I could read the 
names and suggestive messages from twelve 
of the prophets. Nothing is more character- 
istic of the entire scheme of decoration than 
its emphasis concerning the rightful primacy 
of Jesus in modern thought. It is not by 
accident that Hoffman’s Christ and the 
young ruler commands a central place in the 
choir screen behind the pulpit, or that above 
the assembly in the rose window, central in 
the apse is the Preacher of the Sermon on 
the Mount; or that Thorwaldsen’s statue, 
The Christ, meets every worshiper in the 
entrance way; or that in the south win- 
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dows are in beautifully illuminated text the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer; or that in the 
great eastern windows is the story of his 
life from the cradle to the cross of Calvary 
and the vision of Bethany. Always in this 
church we are kept in the presence of the 
great mystery of godliness. 


THE DIVINE AND THE HUMAN 


Two entire sides of the church, the east 
and south, witness to the primal fact in re- 
ligion that God is seeking man. They lay 
the foundations of faith in a revelation 
whose Alpha and Omega is Jesus Christ. 

The west side is devoted to the comple- 
mental truth, in no other scheme of symbolic 
teaching to my knowledge so comprehen- 
sively set forth, that man is seeking God, if 
haply he may find him. Twelve lower win- 
dows recall the mighty deeds of great age 
and race leaders. In this company of saints 
of the church catholic not only Wickliffe 
and Luther, but Hmerson and Pestolozzi are 
included. These windows are the gifts of 
various classes: of citizens who have taken a 
friendly interest in the work of restoration. 
It is a tribute to Dr. Smith’s hold on all 
sorts and conditions of men that we find 
such inseriptions as these: John Knox, pre- 
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sented by the Presbyterians; Dante, pre- 
sented by the Italians; St. Francis D’ Assisi, 
presented by the Roman Catholics; Michael 
Angelo’s Moses, presented by the Hebrews. 

The great central window on the west side 
was a gift from the Masons. The upper half 
is a reminder of the crusades in a richly 
colored picture of Knights approaching Jeru- 
salem. Below is a picture of the Good 
Samaritan. 

In the twelve smaller gallery windows the 
life of humanity in its higher aspects is sug- 
gested by symbolical representations of such 
great human interests as Painting, Music, 
Philosophy, Labor, Philanthropy and Inven- 
tion. Below the symbolical figure, each win- 
dow is inscribed with four names, so that 
the series is an epitome of human progress 
and the names are the “Forty Immortals.” 


PREACHING AND MINISTERING IN HIS NAME 


Coming now to the north wall, divided 
eentrally by the organ-arch behind the pul- 
pit platform, on either side are two charac- 
teristic pictures. On. the left is an idealiza- 
tion of the ministry of preaching. A central 
figure bears aloft the legend, The Truth 
Shall Make You Free. In the foreground on 
the one side is the first of free churchmen, 
St. Paul; on the other Phillips Brooks; but 
they are one with a company which includes 
Spencer and Browning, Carlyle and Lincoln. 
Herein is a suggestive declaration concern- 
ing the liberty of prophesying. On the right 
a second female figure holds aloft the legend, 


‘whose symbolism 
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The Greatest of These is Love. The com- 
panion picture already described recalls “the 
souls that shine apart” in guiding epochal 
movements of thought. In the service of 
love here is portrayed a figure representing 
the Ministering Chureh guiding humanity 
along the little bridge of time into the other 
world. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


The spandrels on either side of the organ- 
arch contain a symbolical representation of 
life, death and immortality. On the one side 
we see, what religion has often failed to 
express, the joy of the life that now is in 
singing cherubs rejoicing over birth, love 
and marriage. On the other side we have 
the witness of the blessed hope of the life to 
come in a vision of angels winging their way 
to paradise with souls of the blessed dead. 
Coming at last to the organ-arch, we are 
more in need of an interpreter than else- 
where in the church. By delicate use of 
colors the arch is a rainbow faintly dis- 
cerned. Over its sevenfold tints are drawn 
seven circles. Central is a female figure rep- 
resenting wisdom. Below we see, in com- 
panion pictures, the forees of nature in 
earth, sea and sky; and the institutions of 
society represented by the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and the Cathedral of Rouen. At the 
foot of the arch, on the one side is ‘a teach- 
ing cherub, with a hand upon a mathemat- 
ical globe; on the other, a worshiping cherub 


‘with hands outstretched in benediction over 


a sacramental *table. The rainbow arch is 
the bridge over which, in the spirit of an 
eternal hope, men pass from life and the joy 
of life to immortality, gaining dominion 
over the world and attaining life everlast- 
ing by a wisdom in which the forces of. the 
intellect and the affections of the heart are 
united. The lesson that is taught seems to 
me the artist’s version of Tennyson’s prayer: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and heart according well, 

May make one music as before—but vaster.” 


NOT CONFORMED TO THE WORLD BUT 
TRANSFORMED 


I have known People’s Church from the 
beginning. The message of its pulpit has 
always commanded me and the ministry of 
its practical, every day, open-door building 
has greatly attracted me. It has always 
remembered that man has a body not suffi- 
ciently nourished with the word, “Be ye 
filled,’ and a social nature not fully satis- 
fied with prayer meetings and Bible classes. 
Above all, it has kept in mind the fact that 
man has an intellect to guide, as well as a 
will to control; and has stood for all the 
rights of the modern mind and the duty of 
every man “to work out life in all its beauty 
and totality.” But before the fire caused a 
revision of first ideals, the fact was not 
fully recognized that a man has a soul that 
needs a sanctuary. ‘The transformation of 
the interior witnesses to an enlarged ideal 
which brings into a place of major import- 
ance the creation of a sanctuary of worship 
expresses both reverence 
for historic Christianity and faith in the in- 
spiration of modern thought. he story of 
this enlargement is worth the telling because 
it points the way in which many of our best 
church buildings may be greatly improved. 
One of the sad wastes in Congregationalism 
is in extravagant schemes of church decora- 
iion, so conformed to the world that they 
have no meaning and no message. 


In 1893 People’s Church, St. Paul, entered 


our denomination. Thereby has our Minne- 
sota fellowship been greatly enriched. Its 
pastor and people have done a good many 
things to modernize and ritualize our Con- 
gregational traditionalism and _ provincial- 
ism; but in nothing have they done more to 
point the way into a larger life than by 
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translating into the language of art the 
vision of a growing pastor; and by trans- 
‘forming an audience room into a sanctuary 


The Masonic Window, “ The Good Samaritan” 


on whose walls are written a harmonious 
creed of religion and of life. 


Sayings and Doings 


The recently regnant chemical theory of 
the permanency of the elements gets another 
knockdown blow from Sir William Ramsey’s 
public announcement that he has succeeded 
in transmuting four different substances. 
These are all what the chemists know as 
degenerations, the effort to transmute up- 
ward—silver into gold—has not succeeded. 
Perhaps there may be room in the minds of 
chemists some day for a creative will at the 
top. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew once gaye an 
address before the Congregational Club of 
Boston in which he made it plain that he 
was not sufficiently familiar with New Eng- 
land history to distinguish between the Pil- 
grims and Puritans who were the major part 
of its first settlers. He may be pardoned 
for that. So accomplished a historian as 
ex-President Roosevelt revealed similar igno- 
rance in his more recent address at Province- 
town. But Mr. Depew is no nearer to the 
moral ideals of Pilgrim or Puritan than he 
is to understanding their character. He 
begins an article in Leslie’s Weekly with 
the dictum, “The only paramount desire of 
all right-minded men and women is happi- 
ness.’ Probably Mr. Depew has not read 
Jonathan Edwards, to say nothing of more 
modern teachers of religion, But he may 
recall Longfellow saying: 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 


The old saying that a parable should not 
be made to go on all fours is well illustrated 
by an incident told by a missionary in Cen- 
tral Africa. Recently he visited a tribe that 
had never before seen a white man. The 
chief and his leading men received him cor- 
dially and he told them the story of the lost 
sheep (Luke 15: 4-7), explaining that God’s 
love for them was like that of the shepherd 
who left the ninety and nine and endured 
hardships willingly till he brought the wan- 
dering sheep back into the shelter of the fold. 
The Africans listened intently. Their faces 
kindled with sympathy for the lost one and 
its saviour. But suddenly the expression on 
the countenance of the chief changed to 
anger. He demanded to know why the 
under-shepherd had been allowed to neglect 
the poor lamb, and what punishment was 
given to him for allowing it to wander away. 
There may be an application of this parable 
which has been overlooked. Perhaps an ex- 
pansion of the story would bring to the bar 
for judgmemt parents, teachers and pastors 
who have paid no attention to their children 
slipping away from Christian influences and 
protection. 
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Amateur Newspapers 


Amateur journalism has been called “the 
prince of hobbies.” The late Hon. Samuel 
J. Randall said it was “the noblest work 
engaged in by the American youth.” 

Probably every boy who has dreamed of 
owning a printing press, or who has received 
one at Christmas, has also dreamed of being 
an editor. When he has read how Sir A. 
Conan Doyle gets two dollars a line for 
his Sherlock Holmes stories, and how Mr. 
Dooley earns $20,000 a year, and how Rud- 
yard Kipling gets a shilling a word for what- 
ever he writes, he wants at least to step 
up on the bottom round of the literary 
ladder. ‘The magazines pay $200 for a 
short story. ‘The daily newspapers some- 
times pay sixteen dollars a column for 
“space matter.’ The Press seems to offer 
splendid opportunities. 

Then, too many young people feel that 
they already have something to say. (A 
little experience in furnishing “‘copy’’ may 
show that after one has said all he has to 
say in the first issue the others consist 
mostly in filling space.) But it seems good 
to put one’s thoughts in print and to circu- 
late them in permanent form, 

Then there is the financial attraction. 
Boys have been known who have issued 
publications that became the organ of a 
school er a neighborhood, for which they 
have gotten a good many subscribers at 
twenty-five cents a year and a good many 
advertisements at twenty to fifty cents an 
inch. A hundred subseribers is $25, and 
twenty advertisements is ten dollars, and 
that is quite a lot of money—until you pay 
your expenses. 

The element of fellowship is perhaps the 
most fascinating in ‘amateur journalism. 
Mixchanges with other journals, local leagues 
of editors, exciting national amateur press 
conventions and reviews of one’s work in the 
national amateur organ—these are the bonds 
that weld amateur journalists together. 

Many now well-known men attribute much 
of their success to this hobby pursued when 
they were boys. A former assistant attor- 
ney-general of the United States, Ton. 
James M. Beck, was one of the young men 
who on July 4, 1876, helped form the Na- 
tional Amateur Press Association. He says: 
“Tt was of inealeulable benefit to me. It 
supplemented my academic training by giy- 
ing me practical experience in writing for 
the press, and in making public addresses, 
and the contests in our conventions afford 
good preliminary training for a public career. 
Shakespeare has said that ‘homekeeping 
youths have ever homely wits.’ For such 
narrowness of view, Amateur Journalism is 
a good correction. It brings the young man 
into contact with bright young men of other 
parts of the country, and in so doing broad- 
ens his views, enriches his experience and 
amplifies his knowledge of men and affairs.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, John Howard 
Payne, John Wanamaker, Thomas A. Wdi- 
son, Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Lloyd Osborne, Charles Scribner, Wal- 
ter Wellman and Richard Watson Gilder 


are a few who edited periodicals when they 
were boys. One of these men writes, “I 
believe that the writing and publishing of 
amateur articles is the very best prepara- 
tion for professional’ work later.” Another 
says, “The amateur journalist has an in- 
centive to study and to broaden his mind 
which professional teachers are not always 
able to instill.” 

There are about 120 amateur journals 
(excepting the school and college papers) 
published in America today. Some of these 
are thumb-nail size, four 38 x 4 pages, to 
fit a small press. Some are 5 x 7, with 
thirty and even sixty-four pages. The short 
story is the favorite material. ‘Magazine 
articles,” verses and literary essays abound. 
The editorial page is usually spicy and often 
full of personality. The review department, 
in which the editors criticise each other, is 
always a lively feature. Sometimes outside 
contributions are solicited. These are not 
paid for. Quoted articles are not supposed 
to be legitimate. The usual frequency of 
issue is bi-monthly. 

Some of you will remember the amusing 
article by Mr. Brand in The Congregation- 
alist a year or so ago in which he described 
how he made wood cuts for his boyish peri- 
odical. ‘This is an unusual flourish in 
amateurdom. 

Not all amateur newspaper men print 
their own periodicals. It is less expensive 
to do so, but much inspiration evaporates 
between composition and presswork. ‘The 
editor who does not print also has more 
time to develop his subscription list. 

A little journal can be published fairly 
frequently for thirty dollars a year. Two 
hundred and fifty copies of a paper, 5 x 7, 
may be printed for fifty cents a page, by a 
local printer. The cost of a complete outfit 
for doing one’s own printing would be about 
thirty dollars. 

Iivery live amateur journalist belongs to 
one of the general amateur press associa- 
tions. Some one has said that an amateur 
journalist exists for fifty-one weeks in order 
that he may live for one week of the year. 
This refers to the national conventions, 
which are as exciting as political gatherings 
and sometimes as turbulent as the conven- 
tions of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Beside the elections, there. is 
the sight-seeing, the making of personal 
friendships, the public awarding of laureate- 
ships and the encouragement that comes 
from watching the suecess of others. But 
this is not all the national associations do, 
They publish a general organ in which in- 
dividual work is criticised, and in which 
men like Wdward Markham and Jack Lon- 
don assign the laureateships to young poets, 
essayists and story writers. 

There are three of these general associa- 
tions. These are the United, the Interstate 
and the National. The latter is the oldest, 
having been formed at the Centennial, and it 
claims to be the largest. It is unfortunate 
to have the amateur forces thus needlessly 
divided, but it is a good thing in this, that 
it affords enough honors to go around, be- 
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cause every member can at least be on a 
committee! The annual membership fee in 
these associations is usually a dollar. The 
conditions of membership in one are typical 
of all: ; 

“How to Jorn.—If you have written for 
publication, published a paper, or can in any 
way show your claim as an author or pub- 
lisher, send your credential and application 
and the one dollar yearly dues direct to the 
Secretary of Credentials. If you cannot 
comply with our constitution in the above 
requirements, send a manuscript to the Sec- 
retary of Publicity. Revision by experts is 
optional with the author. The Secretary of 
Publicity will forthwith ‘place’ the manu- 
script with an association publisher, and 
upon its publication the author is eligible 
for active membership, provided he resides 
in the United States or Canada, on the pay- 
ment of one dollar dues, which guarantees 
the benefits of the association for one year. 
In case of rejection the amount will be re- 
turned.” 

Amateur journalism had an exhibit at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, where files of ama- 
teur papers, photographs of editors and 
other representatives of amateur work were 
shown, and reunions were held. 

Those who wish to learn more about the 
amateur fraternity might send to Charles W. 
Heins, 1920 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, for a copy of The National Amateur ; 
or to Louis G. Brechler, Fennimore, Wis., 
for one of The United Amateur; or a 
stamp sent to W. R. Murphy, 228 South 
Thirty-seventh Street, Philadelphia, may 
bring “The Handbook of Amateur Journal- 
ism.’ There are, or have been, local asso- 
ciations in Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and Grand Rapids. 

I would like to see samples of amateur 
journals conducted by members of our Club 
and their friends and will be glad to help in 
arranging exchanges of such periodicals. 


How to Make a Cave 


Brotherhoods of David are asking how to 
make a cave that will not cave in. 

Finding a convenient side hill, the boys 
excavate a flat area with a perpendicular 
back, throwing the excavated dirt one side 
for banking and covering the roof. <A big 
box of one-inch boards, without a floor, is 
slipped into the excavated space. If it is 
desired to have an entry, another box is 
shoved up against it and a door is made 
between the two. In the roof is a stove- 
pipe ventilator and an opening for the pipe 
of the stove used to heat the cave. ‘These 
are set low and concealed with bushes or 
a pile of burnt wood. The boxes are covered 
with earth, which is sodded._ down. The 
latch of the door is connected by a string to 
a ring which is placed outside, in a con- 
cealed place, so the small door, if found, can 
be opened only by a member. A rubber 
band may be used to make the latch spring 
over in front of the door, and then the 
door, when closed, will lock itself. 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


| Sunday School Lesson for April 18 | 


Ill. Saul the Jew becomes a{Christian 


In the remaining lessons of this year the 
prominent figure is Paul, except three from 
two general epistles and the Christmas les- 
son. The first step, therefore, in the teach- 
er’s general preparation is to fix Paul's per- 
sonality in his mind. Get a clear idea of 
the dominant traits of his character, his 
intense conviction, strong affection, spiritual 
vision, passionate devotion to Christ, inde- 
pendence, genius for organization. Read 
through the Acts and Paul’s letters where 
they belong in point of time, as arranged in 
Professor Burton’s “Records and Letters of 
the Apostolic Age.” Next, read some mono- 
graph sketch of Paul. The article in Hast- 
ings’s Bible Dictionary is able and compre- 
hensive. I hope, however, that among the 
teachers who use these outlines in The Con- 
gregationalist are some who will use this 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted 
with Paul, the greatest personality in the 
Bible after Jesus Christ, and with the first 
great movement of the Christian Church, 
which Paul led. To such I suggest four 
books from which a selection may be made, 
to be read in preparation for these lessons. 
The briefest is Stalker’s “Life of St. Paul.” 
Next comes Prof. B. W. Bacon’s “Story of 
St. Paul.’ A remarkable study is the late 
Dr. George Matheson’s “Spiritual Develop- 
ment of St. Paul,’ and the largest volume 
is Professor Ramsay’s “St. Paul the Tray- 
eler.” A good Sunday school library for 
teachers should contain them al]. Assuming 
that you have read the first chapters at 
least of one of the first three of these books, 
you are prepared to begin a study with your 
pupils of the great pioneer character in 
Christian missions for the world, which is 
to continue to the end of the year. The 
subtopics for today are these: 

1. Saul the Jew. Show how proud he 
was of his race (2 Cor. 11: 22), of his 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 18. The Conversion of Saul. Text, 
Acts 9: 1-80. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


tribe and religious sect (Phil. 3: 5), of his 
native city (Acts 21: 89), of his education 
(Acts 22: 8), of his Roman citizenship 
(Acts 22: 25-29). In these things are to 
be seen evidences also that his family was 
honorable and influential. His older sister 
lived in Jerusalem, and perhaps he lived 
with her while he was there at school. Her 
son was in close relation with Jewish lead- 
ers and was highly respected by Roman 
rulers in the city (Acts 23: 16-22). Saul 
was a member of the Sanhedrin (Acts 26: 
10), which was a high honor among Jews, 
was of deserved blameless reputation (Phil. 
3: 6), a man of passionate affection, as in- 
tensely loved as he was bitterly hated. 
Compare Gal. 4: 15, Acts 20: 37, 38 with 
Acts 13: 50; 14: 19; 23: 21. With these 
and similar statements you can draw a 
noble picture of Saul the Jew. It is impor- 
tant that your pupils should have a true 
impression of him, for generations of young 
Christians have failed to understand the 
attractiveness of this great hero. 


2. Saul’s Mission to Damascus. Read 


. Acts 8: 1 as though it were the beginning of 


chapter 9. Show why he hated the follow- 
ers of Jesus. They were a sect still within 
and controlled by the Jewish Church, yet 
neglecting some ecclesiastical laws and ecus- 
toms which Saul cherished and repudiating 
others. Note how bitterly some conscien- 
tious Christians now hate others who pro- 
fess to be Christians but do not agree with 
them in avowing doctrines which they hold 
as precious. Show that Saul had acquired 
great influence in Jerusalem (Acts 8: 1-3), 
that he had the support of the Sanhedrin, 
to which he belonged (chap. 9: 2), and that 
his persecutions of Christians in Jerusalem 
had been so cruel that the report of them 
had gone all the way to Damascus (vs. 13, 
14). See Gal. 1: 18. 

3. Saul’s Vision of the Christ. Read the 
three accounts “of it (Acts 9: 1-9; 22: 3-13; 
26: 12-17). Notice that Paul described his 
experience as a vision (26: 19). He says 
it was a revelation in him of the Son of God 
(Gal. 1: 15, 16), that that vision revealed 


to him Jesus as the Christ (1 Cor. 15: 8), 
and that it qualified him to be an apostle 
(1 Cor. 9: 1). The change in him included 
the conviction that the Jesus whom he had 
been persecuting was the Christ, that he had 
risen from the dead, that his own efforts to 
win the favor of God by obeying the law of 
Moses as he understood it had been a failure, 
and that through believing in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, he would come into 
fellowship with God. Read Paul’s epistles 
and see how all these convictiohs which be- 
came the motive power of his missionary 
work sprang from this vision on his way to 
Damascus. Saul was not a bad man who 
became good by conversion. He was a man 


striving with all his heart to obey God, 
who changed his course of life through 


knowledge of Jesus Christ revealed in him. 
The revelation was sudden; the change was 
great and permanent. Saul gave himself to 
become acquainted with the Christ (Phil. 
3: 9-11) and merge himself in him (Gal. 2: 
20). This is conversion as illustrated by 
Paul’s experience. 

4. Saul received into the Christian 
Church. Read chap. 9: 18-16; 22: 12-16; 
26: 15-18), and you will see that the cir- 
cumstances attending Saul’s experience were 
regarded as of minor importance as com- 
pared with the knowledge which came to 
him and the purpose which he at once formed 
and obeyed. As soon as he received the new 
revelation of Jesus, he came into acquaint- 
ance with Christians, one of whom, Ananias, 
came’ to him as soon as he heard of the 
change in him and led him into the Chris- 
tian fellowship (vs. 17-19). Then Saul, 
still a Jew but now a disciple of Jesus, 
went into the Jewish synagogues and tried 
to persuade the congregations gathered 
there that Jesus, whom he had been perse- 
cuting, was the Messiah and the risen Lord 
(vs. 19-22). This is the way an honest 
man would be expected to act when he has 
not been a disciple of Jesus but becomes 
eonvineed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God. Ask your pupils if this is the right 
step for such a person to take. 


The Best Thing about Sunday 


| C. E. Topic for April 18-24 | 


Why we observe the Lord’s Day. Mark 
1G peo Acts 20: \7> 1 Cor. 16; 2; Rev. 
he 20. / 

His special day. Anything that helps to 
keep Jesus in mind is to be treasured. Two 
great figures stand constantly in the back- 
ground of American life—Washington and 
Lincoln. 'The influence of their words and 
deeds pervades the atmosphere at all times. 
School children read and study about them 
from January to December, and yet once a 
year we have our Lincoln Day and our 
Washington Day, when the thought of the 
entire nation centers upon these heroes. 
One day in seven is none too many in which 
to think with special earnestness upon the 
eareer of Jesus, to freshen our personal life 
with him. We are so busy and preoccupied 
Monday and Tuesday and all the other days 
that he often receives far too little attention. 
Welcome, then, each returning Lord’s Day. 
We ought to feel toward it as the boy or 
girl away.at school feels about coming home 
on Sunday, or as any David separated from 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


his Jonathan feels when he anticipates a 
speedy reunion. 


A guiding principle. It is easy enough to 
make a list of Sunday ‘‘don’ts,” but that 
does not solve the Sunday problem for us, 


. and one doubts whether it did for the ancient 


Hebrews, or even for our Puritan fore- 
fathers. But when we exalt the Christian 
meaning of the day we get light on what is 


permissible and desirable. Those activities 
that promote our friendship with Christ 


must be right for us on Sunday, while such 
employment of the hours as tends to chill 
our interest in him and makes us forgetful 
of the rights and needs of our fellowmen 
must be a wrong employment of Sunday 
time. 


Essential elements. Happiness stands 
among the things that we must somehow 
find on the Lord’s Day. Otherwise we ought 
not to call any portion of time by his hal- 
lowed name, for that stands not for gloom 


and severity but for cheer and sunshine. 
The cultivation of the home ties should be 
another end in view. ‘There will be a place, 
too, and a large place on the ideal Lord's 
Day for church, for private prayer and the 
reading of the Bible. And works of mercy 
and kindness are not only permissible but 
are enjoined, even though it is nothing more 
than writing a letter to some one who needs 
a word of cheer, or making a friendly—not 
a purely social—call. Get out of the week 
day ruts. Open your life to the noblest in- 
fluences. Worship God with your fellow- 
Shristians in his sanctuary. Consider the 
needy poor, and forget not the needy rich. 
Pxalt the family relationship. Do your part 
in the home and seek above everything else 
to have the spirit of Christ on his special 
day. Then you will have the very best kind 
of a Sunday. And the more people in the 
world who can be induced to adopt some 
such program as this, the more certain we 
shall be that this blessed old institution of 
the Sabbath will never perish trom the earth. 
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Among the New Books 


Sources of Mark’s Gospel 


Prof. Wisner Bacon maintained nine years 
ago in his New Testament Introduction that 
the synoptic gospels have a long and com- 
plex literary history behind them, only 
partly explained by the current “two-doc- 
ument theory.” In his recent work, J'he 
Beginnings of Gospel Story (Yale Univ. 
Press. $2.25 net), he applies all the, re- 
sources of the historical critic to the task 
of tracing this history in detail for Mark. 
The plan of presentation is an unusual one 
for such an inquiry; in form the book is 
much like an ordinary critical commentary, 
with general and special introductions for 
larger and smaller sections, and with detailed 
comments in connection with the Biblical 
text. Some of these comments are terse 
expository notes, but nearly all the material 
is formulated with the first purpose of the 
inquiry indicated in the sub-title definitely 
in view. On the margin of the Biblical text, 
the supposed source of each passage is al- 
ready indicated. Here P represents the orig- 
inal Petrine narrative; Q, material from the 
document more familiar to Mnglish readers 
under the title Logia; R, the hand of the 
final author, ete. While the discussion is 
thoroughgoing, the writer has in mind the 
earnest, non-technical Biblical student. 
Such an one may obtain from this work an 
insight into the nature and amount of in- 
vestigation that is being devoted to the 
sources for the life of Christ. 

Brown University. TWenry 'T. FOw Ler. 


For Sunday School Workers 


One of the best volumes in the Construc- 
tive Bible Series is Studies in The Lirst 
Book of ‘Samuel, by H. L. Willett (Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $1.50). An introductory 
chapter contains Professor Burton’s plan 
for grading the Sunday school and its appli- 
cation to the present book. The text of the 
Revised Version is used. ‘There are good 
notes on every page, excellent illustrations, 
questions at the close of each section, good 
review lessons, a map and a Bible diction- 
ary. In fact, the book is a model of the 
new kind of text-books which will eventually 
be in use in every well-equipped Sunday 
school. Fifteen of these volumes have 
already been issued and there are as many 
more to follow. 

Sunday school teachers who have used 
Florence U. Palmer’s year of lessons will be 
glad to know that she has prepared a Second 
Year of Lessons for Young Children (Mac- 
millan. $1.25). The method is that of the 
earlier work and the topics are Love, 
Courage, Joy, Truthfulness, Our Heavenly 
Father, Play, Work, ete. ‘There are illus- 
trations, songs with musie and stories in 
abundance. Another manual is also prom- 
ised, completing a three years’ course. 

A book about Sunday school methods and 
activities which we can imagine even a very 
lively boy reading with delight is Boy’s-Hye 
Views of the Sunday School, by “Pucker” 
(S. S. Times Co. 60 cents). In juvenile 
language, vivid and spicy, the boy describes 
the most progressive kinds of Sunday school 
work: Christmas entertainments, Home 
Department, camping out, being Secretary, 
the making of the Cradle Roll, teachers’ 
meetings, even Decision Day. It is all 
healthy and delightful, if thoroughly boyish. 
The chief value of the little book may be— 
is probably intended to be—to help the older 
people remember how boys look at all these 
things. 


Another timely volume in these text-books 
for Bible classes is Social Duties from the 
Christian Point of View, by Charles R. Hen- 
derson (Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.25), a 
recognized leader in the field here considered. 
He addresses ‘those who desire to learn 
what the Master requires of men and women 
of this generation.” He says of his book 
that “it is only a push and a hint; it is not 
predigested mental food but a call to intel- 
lectual labor, a summons to patriotic and 
religious toil.. In this spirit he considers 
social duties in the family, toward neglected 
children, toward working men, in rural com- 
munities, charities and correction, ete. 
very chapter is inspiring and tempts to 
quotation. We must be content with com- 
mending the book heartily for use in adult 
classes and especially as adapted to the use 
of men’s church clubs. Lists of books, ques- 
tions for study and suggestions to teachers 
accompany the lessons. 

A score or more years ago Dr. Lyman 
Abbott published commentaries on the Gos- 
pels, Acts and Romans, which were widely 
used. Now he announces a new edition of 
those volumes, with notes added where he 
has changed his views, and a continuance of 
the work in the same method by Prof. J. W. 
McK adyen of Toronto. The first volume is 
The Epistles to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians (Barnes): ‘The new title of the series 
is The Interpreters’ Commentary, which in- 
dieates that the work is not critical and 
exegetical. ‘There is abundant scholarship, 
however, behind the work, and the reader 
may be assured that good reason has pre- 
pared the way for interpretation. 

The latest volume in the Westminster 
New ‘Testament series of handy commenta- 
ries is St. Mark, by S. W. Green (Revell. 
75 cents). The introduction presents con- 
cisely and clearly the author’s, conclusions 
concerning the purpose, authorship, date, 
ete., of the gospel. Mark alone is the author, 
and the date of composition “shortly before 
the, fateful year 70.’ ‘The little book sus- 
{ains the good reputation of the earlier works 
in the same series. 


For Students of Missions 


An important addition to missionary liter- 
ature is A History of Missions in India, by 
Julius Richter (Revell. $2.50). T’wo chap- 
ters are devoted to the earliest Roman Cath- 
olic and Danish Missions, then follows a 
remarkably concise and clear record of the 
development of Protestant Missions, of all 
denominations, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Other topics are Religious Problems, 
Missionary Organizations and Methods, the 
Leaven at Work, and the Success of Mis- 
sions. Wspecially valuable are the author’s 
accounts of the Brahmo-Samaj, the Theoso- 
phist movement under Madame Blavatsky 
and Anne Besant, the career of Swami Vive- 
kananda, the discussions of caste, Hinduism 
and Pantheism. The work is encyclopedic 
in its completeness, yet is written in'a style 
that is refreshingly graphic and attractive. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it as one 
of the most important and instructive books 
of its kind. 

Increasing acquaintance with South Amer- 
ican countries is bringing forth new and in- 
teresting literature. Peru, its Story, People 
and Religion, by Geraldine Guinness (Revell. 
$2.50), is one of the best of the new books. 
Suflicient space is devoted tw the history of 
the land, the traditions of Aztees and Incas, 
the story of Spanish conquest. and rule, and 
more recent political events. Over half of 
the population are Indians, more than a 


quarter are half-breeds, and the balance are 
of Spanish ancestry. Here the Roman 
Catholic Chureh is seen at its worst. The | 
author’s main interest is in the missionary 
need of the people. Protestantism has made 
an entrance and the outlook is hopeful. Ex- 
ceptionally good photographs assist in under- 
standing the life, customs’and conditions of 
the Peruvians. ‘ 

Students of missions in Africa will find 
valuable information in The South African 
Natives (Dutton. $2.00), although the book 
was written rather for the Hnglish people 
interested in questions of government. It is 
the report of a committee and is supple- 
mentary to a volume published seven years 
ago. Most of the space is devoted to the- 
Labor Question, Taxation, Administration 
and the Legal Status of the Natives; but 
the chapter on Education deseribes work 
which has been almost entirely in the hands 
of missionaries and a chapter on The Ethi- 
opian Movement is an explanation of the 
remarkable tendency toward self-government 
among the native churches. The attitude 
toward missions is friendly and the general 
outlook is hopeful. 


Two Historic Churches 


How closely Church and State have been 
related in this country, in spite of their polit- 
ical separation, is shown in the interesting 
History of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, written by Shepherd 
Knapp and published by the church. Part 
One, called In the Olden Time, relates the 
history from 1706 to 1809 and is rich in 
interesting material. The church building 
was used by British troops as prison and 
hospital. The minister was denounced by 
Royalists as “rebellious and seditious.” Part 
Two covers the long pastorate of Gardner 
Spring, from 1809 to 1863. Here again, 
during the Civil War, the church had its 
own troubles which help us to understand 
the sentiment of the times. Part Three tells 
the history from 1864 to 1908, describing 
the eminent men who ministered to the 
ehurch, among whom were Dr. Bevan, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, Dr. Babcock and Dr. 
Richards. It is a splendid and inspiring 
record of which any chureh might be proud. 
A separate volume contains the Personal 
Records of births, deaths, marriages, admis- 
sions to the church and similar material. 

Last year saw the centennial celebration 
of one of the strong churches of New York 
City, and one of its elders, Henry W. Jessup, 
has prepared a History of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church as a memorial (H. W. 
Jessup, 11 East Twenty-fourth Street, New 


York City. $1.25). The church began on 


Cedar Street, it is now near Central Park. 
To the present generation the name of Dr. 
John Hall will be most familiar in its roll 
of eight pastors. In wealth and beneficence 
it has grown in a hundred years from an 
average of $196 a year under Dr. Romeyn 
to an average of $323,967, under Dr. Steven- 
son, with a large increase in the number of 
small givers. 


Our review of the Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary (Funk & Wagnals Co.) said it was 
“unfortunately not paged.” This was an 
error. ‘The page folio is in an unusual posi- 
tion and was overlooked. It is on the upper 
inside margin of each page, which in this 
volume is an advantage. Several other typo- 
graphical devices also add to the value of 
the boek in finding subjects and in ease of 
use, wht : 

i 
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Dr. Gunsaulus in a Pro- 
fessor’s Chair 


The words, “in a professor’s chair,” are 
not to be taken in a strictly literal sense. 
When Dr, F. W. Gunsaulus delivers his 
weekly Friday afternoon lecture upon homi- 
letics to the students of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, his contact with the professor’s 
chair is only at arms’ length and for a period 
of time just long enough to permit its re- 
moyal to the remotest corner of the platform. 
His sole concern with the chair is to get it 
out of the way—for he belongs to the peripa- 
tetie school of teachers. He walks as he 
discourses, not only the length and breadth 
of the professor’s domain, but he makes occa- 
sional excursions into the unobstructed floor 
space between the platform and the front 
row of students’ desks. Apparently he 
abhors ‘a vacuum of empty space between 
Speaker and audience, and at the faintest 
sign of failure in the conducting medium he 
closes the gap. 

As he treats the chair, so he deals with 
the proffered professorship of homiletics. It 
is for the Board of Directors to fill it as 
they will, but as for himself—he holds it at 
arms’ length. He sternly insists that the 
only permissible interpretation of the office, 
which he has held for nearly two years, is 
locum tenens, during a vacancy. The longer 
he lectures, the more desirable it appears 
that his temporary occupancy of the chair 
of homiletics be made permanent. 

If the names of the donors to the $40,000 
fund recently pledged to the Seminary were 
published, it would appear that the libewality 
of the members of the Faculty was an impor- 
tant element in the success of the movement. 
But one reason why the debt of the Semi- 
nary is not larger is because teaching of 
homiletics for the past two years has been 
a free gift. All the living of the professor- 
ship in this department has been turned back 
to help the Seminary’s deficiency fund. The 
relieving of the administration of financial 
burden is, perhaps, of less import than that 
to the ministers on the threshold, this lesson 
of primal importance in the profession has 
been given effective illustration—the great 
reward of the minister’s calling is not in the 
stipend, but in the unique privilege of doing 
the work. 

Tor the present year the formal lectures 
on the preacher’s art have been completed 
and the text-book study of a homiletic 
manual as well. As a conclusion of the 
course, Dr. Gunsaulus is now engaged in a 
working pastor’s exposition of the Gospel of 
John. 

On a recent Friday afternoon he read with 
the class the concluding portion of Chapter 3 
and the first half of Chapter 4. In the treat- 
ment of the text there was nothing of the 
critical inquiry of the dry-as-dust exegete. 
No appeal was made to the long list of 
commentators, ancient and modern, who 
have made Bible study an unspeakahle 
weariness to generations of theological stu- 
dents. Assuming that the Pnglish transla- 
tion gives the essential meaning, Dr. Gun- 
saulus confined himself to showing how verse 
after verse in John’s Gospel are open gates 
to a treasure-house of sermon material await- 
ing the coming of the constructive mind to 
fashion it into ordered discourse. He did 
not frame any sermon outline in full, but he 
said enough on half a dozen passages to 
make his hearers eager to follow up the lead. 

John the Baptist’s words, “He must. in- 
crease, but I must decrease,” led to a survey 
of history to find other men noble enough to 


, get out of the way when the greater man 


eame to claim his own. The phrase, “He 
must needs go through Samaria,” led to 
pregnant suggestions concerning Opportuni- 
ties Concealed in Apparent Hindrances. 
The words, “Give me to drink,’ he made the 
point of departure for a practical talk on 
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Helping People by Letting Them Help. In 
illustration of how not to do city mission 
work, he took the extreme left of the plat- 
form and preached to an imaginary company 
of unchurehed people a pour-the-gospel-into- 
you sermon. The impersonated missioner 
was of the correct type, well supplied with 
“bottled doctrine’ and sustained by the ex- 
pectation that he had everything necessary 
to correct the neighborhood. “You cannot 
pour religion into people’? was the comment 
on this make-believe sermon. “You must 
draw it out of them. You must let the man 
help you whom you want to help.” 

After tracing in a masterly way Jesus’ 
dealing with the woman of Samaria and her 
sins, Dr. Gunsaulus raised the question: “Is 


REV. F. W. 


GUNSAULUS, D.D. 


the Church today dealing fairly and funda- 
mentally with the question of sin and salva- 
tion? Is it not the modern mood to retire 
sin to the background and to offer, not salva- 
tion, but something to make people a little 
more comfortable? ~The question that the 
misled woman of today asks the minister is 
not, ‘What must I do to be saved? but, 
‘What can you do for my hysteria?’ ” 

The teacher of homiletics in the Seminary 
evidently believes that there are real dangers 
in modern healing cults. If any of the 
young ministers in training are deceived 


thereby, it will not be because of neglect of 


fair warning. 

It is a most fortunate providence in this 
crisis in the affairs of our Seminary in the 
Middle West that the supreme art of preach- 
ing is being taught by a man who nobly 
practices it. I asked the student who shared 
my seat, “Are you getting much out of 
these lectures?’ He resented my quéstion. 
“Where could I find anything better?” was 
his reply. “It would be worth while for me 
to study in Chicago Seminary, if all it gave 
me was to get into touch with such a 
preacher and such a man as Dr. Gunsaulus.” 
The Directors of the Seminary can be 
trusted to leave the chair of homiletics 
vacant just so long as Frank W. Gunsaulus 
can be persuaded to continue as temporary 
supply. IaH, C. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 2 


Mrs. A. A. Berle, presiding, emphasized 
Christian unity through Christ as a center 
—“the fullness of him who filleth all in all.” 
Miss Witherby read extracts from a personal 
letter from Miss Ruth P. Ward of Foochow. 
The remainder of the hour was spent in lis- 
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tening to a talk by Mrs. Harry Wade Hicks, 
in which she gave glimpses of the work and 
workers in the South China and Foochow 
Missions, as she had seen them during her 
recent tour. She spoke of the valuable work 
done by the Chinese kindergartners trained 
by Miss Hannah Woodhull, and pleaded for 
further re-enforcement of the work in China 
both in workers and money. 


Aggressive but Fraternal 


Alabama Association Adopts Wise Policy — 
Advances in the Southland 


The Congregational Association of Ala- 
bama, comprising the Association of the 
Churches, the Sunday School Association 
and the Woman’s Missionary Union, held its 
meetings this year with First Church, Flor- 
ence, March 24-28, The meetings were pro- 
nounced to be among the most successful 
and inspiring ever held. In spite of the dis- 
tance of Florence from the majority of our 
other churches in the state, a large delega- 
tion was present, both ministerial and lay. 
Every member of the Association seemed 
bent upon cheering and inspiring everybody 
else; and this contagion spread to visitors 
from other communions who looked in upon 
us from time to time. 

The reports from the various fields showed, 
on the whole, signs of progress along many 
lines. We had the great pleasure of enroll- 
ing a new work—at Bexer, Ala. This 
church was represented by its pastor and 
two delegates, one of whom was the pastor’s 
son. An interesting and promising work is 
in progress at this place, in the midst of a 
populous rural community, 

The sermons, papers and addresses were 
calculated both to arouse thought and stim- 
ulate the spiritual life. An “impression 
hour” was held toward the close of the meet- 
ings. One sentiment, conspicuous and per- 
sistent at the Association, was the propriety 
and need of a deeper and more distinct de- 
nominational consciousness and an aggressive 
loyalty if Congregationalism is to win the 
large place among our people that we hope 
and pray to see it attain. It was felt that 
“the Congregational way” is an “ism” good 
and worthy enough to inspire a bold and vig- 
orous propaganda, and that this kind of ad- 
vance need not imply any but the most cor- 
dial relations with other denominations, One 
Baptist minister, who visited several of the 
sessions, thought we were particularly wise 
in taking this attitude. He said he has 
always felt that our puzzling peculiarity, as 
well as a serious weakness as a denomina- 
tion, lies along the line of our conservatism 
in this regard. 

The Association rejoiced in the visit of 
Miss D. E. Emerson of New York, made 
chiefly to the W. M. U., but an inspiration 
to all. We prized Miss Emerson’s visit both 
for her own sake personally and as the 
needed direct link’ between the Association 
and our great and beloved foster mother, the 
A. M. A. Not least of the many things that 
made our meetings successful and pleasant 
was the warm hospitality extended the dele- 
gates by the people of Florence. Friends 
from other churches vied with the entertain- 
ing church to make us happy and contented. 
The Burrell Normal School, under its eapa- 


ble young principal, Prof. G. N. White, did 
its full share. 
Talladega, Ala, AO; 


Rey. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, Eng., 
who is to make his first visit to this coun- 
try this summer, has been elected president 
of the. National Free Chureh Council for 
1910. He was so great an attraction at the 
meeting ’of the Council at Swansea that 
many more people were turned away than 
got into the great Albert Hall. 
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Facts and Features of Local Work 


A Pair of Quarter-Century Diaconates 


Two New England deacons of the best 
type were honored, March 28, at Topsfield, 
Mass. It was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
ef their election. Charles J. Peabody and 


EDWIN Ss. 


CLIFFORD 


Edwin S. Clifford are as different as the 
poles, and as harmonious as. twins. Wach is 
a man of singular intellectual power and 
ardent interests, devoted students of Scrip- 
ture in the most modern spirit, efficient in 
all the ministrations of their office. So it 
was with rare interest that the church gath- 
ered to do them honor. As they ascended 
the platform during the processional, before 
a waiting column of ministers, the congrega- 
tion had an impressive lesson in Christian 
brotherhood, loyalty and service. The greet- 
ings of the daughter churches, Boxford, Mid- 
dleton, Linebrook and the Methodist nearby, 
were brought by official representatives, and 
from the Essex South Conference by Rev. 
T. KF. Waters of Ipswich: an address on The 
Things that Remain was given by Rev. H. C. 
Adams of Danvers, long and intimately ac- 
quainted. The congratulations of the church 
were given by Dr. B. A. Dumm of Cam- 
bridge who, while pursuing studies at Har- 
vard, is acting pastor. His allusion to 
Deacon Clifford’s patron saint and familiar 
example, St. Peter, brought a smile to the 
scores of young people to whom their genial 
friend had alluringly said, “I go a-fishing”’ ; 
while he had only to’ mention Deacon Pea- 
body’s expertness as a lecturer on agricul- 
tural problems to awaken another thrill of 
Topsfield pride in their “hill deacon” and 
their “river deacon.” ‘Mr. Waters responded 
interestingly to the spirit of the church by 
saying that the first conference letter, stat- 
ing the adoption of the Apportionment Plan 
had just been received from this church. 
D. 


Binding East and West 


More than forty-six years ago a home was 
established in the comparatively new town 
of McGregor, located among the bluffs of 
the Mississippi Valley in Northeastern Iowa, 
by a newly married pair from Oxford, Mass. 
The husband, Charles E. Daniels, was the 
son of a Congregational deacon; the wife, 
Elizabeth Paine, daughter of a deacon in 
the same church. True to their training, 
this young couple soon became earnest work- 
ers in the recently established First Congre- 
gational Church of McGregor. As deacon of 
this church, director of its choir, superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school, Mr. Daniels was 
ably assisted by his gifted wife. Eleven 
years ago this noble woman, who by her 
Christian faith and charitable deeds had en- 
deared herself to the people of the church 
and community, passed from earth. and soon 
after the husband and four surviving chil- 


dren moved to California where they are 
following in the cld lines of faithful service. 
But fortunately for the McGregor church 
Mrs. Daniels’s sister, Miss Hllen A. Paine, 
who*was a frequent visitor at her sister’s, 
became the wife of Deacon J. N. Gilchrist, 
and with the same ability and spirit entered 
into the life and work of the church. In 
January, 1907, occurred the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the church, and 
in the spring of that year the event was 
especially marked by the gift of the manse 
to the society by Mrs. Gilchrist as a memo- 
rial to her sister. 

The first occupants of this spacious and 
comfortable home are Rev. W. BH. Mann and 
family, who had that season left the church 
of Indian Orchard, Mass. In the Iowa 
Association of more than 300 Congregational 
churches are many sons and daughters of 
New England who, like these Massachusetts 
people in McGregor, have helped to build a 
solid structure of Congregationalism in this 
state. 


Notable Attendance Records 


First Church Sunday School, Keene, 
N. H., recently took formal note of the at- 
tendance record of two young men who for 
seven years, since boyhood, have not missed 
a Sunday. This recognition developed the 
further fact that a woman member of the 
same school had been present every Sunday 
for eleven years. B. RitS. 


New Plant on the Frontier 


To build the finest house of worship in 
the northwestern section of Minnesota, out- 
side of Duluth, has been the privilege of the 
Cass Lake church, under the leadership of 
Dr. T. W. Barbour. Cass Lake is in the 
great forest region where the lumber indus- 
try is still at its height. Our church has 
barely endured in the disreputable building 
which sheltered it through the ten years 
since the Sunday School Society started 
work in the town. To erect a $12,000 build- 
ing with all the modern conveniences in the 


midst of the conditions and needs of this 
northern town was a heroic undertaking, 
and no man. with less courage than Dr. 
Barbour would have accomplished the task. 
At the dedication the sermon was by Rey. 


CHARLES J. PEABODY 


Dr. Walter H. Nugent of Minneapolis, and 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Conard, Michael, 
Mirick and the Episcopalian rector of Cass 
Lake. The deficit remaining was raised dur- 
ing the succeeding week, and with the help 
of the Building Society the church was dedi- 
cated free of debt. 

To have a tasty and commodious house of 
worship of this kind on the missionary fir- 
ing-line means a great deal to the stability 
of the difficult work in Northern Minnesota. 
The action of the legislature, looking to the 
locating of a normal school at Cass Lake, 
makes this equipment of our church espe- 
cially timely. : R. PH. 


Massachusetts in 1908 


The Massachusetts statistics for the Year- 
Book show an increase of 759 in church 
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Canada Planning a National Missionary Policy 


The first Canadian Laymen’s Missionary 
Congress at Toronto, March 31—April 4, 
was a great gathering. Upwards of 4,200 
ministers and laymen from all parts of the 
Dominion were registered. It was a bom- 
bardment of the “Queen City,” as’ Toronto 
is familiarly called, but it -was one of the 
gospel of peace. The great Massey Hall, 
the Mecca of. many great political, musical 
and religious assemblies, never welcomed a 
more significant gathering. Instead of famil- 
lar political -mottoes, it was interesting to 
note watchwords relating to missionary en- 
deavyor. Among these were: “This is the 
only generation-we can. reach,” “Weekly, as 
the Lord las) prospered you, systematic, sen- 
sible, Scriptural,’?. “The whole. gospel to the 
whole world by the. whole church,” “Will 
Canada evangelize her share of the world?” 
“Not as little as we dare but as much as we 
can,” “The whole world for,Christ in this 
generation.” These inscriptions on striking 
banners give an idea not only of the decora- 
tions of the vast auditorium, but of the 
character of the discussions. 

The speaking was uneven in impressive- 
ness and power, but this might be expected 
‘rom a program including men who are given 
(0 actions rather than words, and to business 
-ather than oratory. The Congress certainly 
1ad all the variety of platform utterances 
hat could be wished, by lawyers, editors, 
inanciers, business men, secretaries, minis- 
ers and bishops. It represented almost 
very calling in life and almost every branch 
f the church. Robert E. Speer, J. Camp- 
yell White and others well known were hosts 
n themselves. N. W. Rowell, the chairman 
f the Congress, is a lawyer of high stand- 
ng, who might have risen to a first place in 
uiberal politics had he been so inclined. 
J. A. Macdonald, editor of the Globe, is a 
orce in pulpit, platform and press of the 
and. Sir Andrew Fraser, for many years 
jovernor of Bengal, all were delighted to 


AE LET ES SS rN SP aU On 
Sir Andrew Fraser 


Sir Andrew Fraser is a conspicuous example of the men who 
have climbed high in the government of the British colonies 
who have also served their divine Master no less loyally and out- 
The son and grandson of Scotch 
ministers and a graduate of Edinburgh University, he entered the 
Indian civil service and has held important positions, his recent © 
office, to which he was appointed in 1902, being Lieutenant- 
He belongs to the number of Indian rulers 
who have studied and understood the thoughts and lives of the 
Nevertheless, as one of the officials charged with the 
unpopular but necessary administrative division of the unwieldy 
province of Bengal, he has been the target of assassins and has 
The consistent friend and 
he recently presided over the official 
gathering of the United Presbyterian Church of India. 
to America at the invitation of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, in order to take a leading part in. the Toronto meeting. 
- Landing in New York, he received many social attentions and was: 
interviewed by a number of the daily newspapers. 
interested in the coming World’s Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh next year, and meets this week the American committee for 


spokenly than their government. 


Governor of Bengal. 


natives. 


twice narrowly escaped their shots. 
supporter of mission work, 


consultation regarding it. 


He himself, he told the Toronto Congress, had been in every 
He had been a member of-a native Presby- 
terian church, an elder in such a church. 
him, should they invest in this great missionary enterprise, his 
reply would be, “Invest, invest, invest, your sympathy, your inter- 
Sir Andrew Fraser is a broad-minded 
He told the Presbyterians of Toronto, who entertained 
him at luncheon, how much he had learned, from men of other 


province in India, 


est and your money ! i 
man. 


faiths who were true. worshipers of God. 


was an impassable wall between Indians and Buropeans. 
better disproof could be found, indeed, of this divisive opinion 


hear. Ralph Connor, by reason of a bad 
cold probably impressed many that his 
forte is in writing stories rather than as a 
speaker on a great platform. 

The address of welcome was by the lieu- 
tenant-governor, J. M. Gibson, who an- 
swered one of the mottoes, “Yes, Canada will 
do her share in evangelizing the world.” 
Chairman Rowell’s inaugural on Canada’s 
Opportunity at Home and Abroad was a 
tense, earnest plea that the Dominion might 
lead the way in a vital, aggressive propa- 
ganda. Principal Gandier, D. D., of Knox 
College dealt with The Minister, the Leader 
of His People, in important information 
broadening the outlook, and calling for 
money. Robert H. Speer in three successive 
sessions .discussed The Great Commission, 
The World’s Debt to the Missionary and 
The Awakening Orient, which he outlined 
as industrial, mental, social, moral and reli- 
gious. J. Campbell White spoke on The 
Reflex Influence of Missions and conducted 
a conference on How to Lend to the Church 
its Highest Missionary Bfficiency, when busi- 
ness men from both sides of the line were 
the .principal speakers. In this conference 
responsibility was brought home to the pas- 
tor, the missionary committee, business, 
financial, educational laymen, personal con- 
tact and continuous endeavor. 

I could wish for space to write about the 


fine address by Bishop Thoburn of India on’ 


The Sure Victory, the splendid ovation by 
Canon Tucker on Canada’s Debt to the Mis- 
sionary, the able platform utterance by 
Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S., of Arabia 
on The Impact of Christianity on Non- 
Christian Religions, which, in my thought, 
was weakened by his absolute severance of 
the other religions from human progress and 
development. 

Not the least interesting and effective of 
the meetings were the denominational gath- 
erings. The Congregational rally was one 


He comes 


He is greatly 


If they asked 


He denied that there 
No 


than Sir Andrew Fraser’s own career in India. 
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of the most enthusiastic meetings we have 
ever seen. The work at home and abroad 
was reviewed and at least $2 marked as the 
goal of contributions per church member. 
The Winnipeg delegation brought a sweep- 
ing prairie breeze and outlined’ a program: 
with co-operation from the Bast. Failing: 
the helps they look for particularly’ in a 
salaried general secretary and a superintend- 
ent they will go forward and attempt the - 
work themselves. It was an outburst of 
spontaneous enthusiasm which one seldom 
hears. Tht work and words of Harry Wade 
Hicks were greatly appreciated in this as 
well as in the larger general conference. A 
practical result of the conference: will be: the 
organization of the laymen in each denom- 
ination with a definite financial geal ‘in view, 
and Canada will do her share, J. Poe 


A movement has been started: in London 
to raise $500,000. The money is to be used 
to establish medical colleges in connection 
with existing hospitals, normal training and 
theological institutions for Chinese teachers 
and pastors, and to publish in native 
tongues the best Western literature. It is 
proposed to include Christian missionaries 
with the central committee in the adminis- 
tration of the fund. At the meeting to in- 
augurate this plan the Lord Mayor presided, 
addresses were .made by the Chinese and 
American ambassadors, and several members 
of Parliament and prominent Christian min- 
isters of different denominations were on the 
platform. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London sent messages of 
sympathy. The meeting was called by the 
China Emergency Appeal Committee, with 
Sir Robert Hart as chairman, who has long 
been known in China as the greatest of her 
English friends. Several gifts have already 
been received, two of them of $5,000 each. 
Results of this movement in interesting lead- 
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ing men of England in Christian service for 
China and in uniting missionaries in that 
country in co-operative effort may reach large 


proportions. 


Boston 


Dr. Gordon’s Quarter Century 

Dr. George A. Gordon last Sunday morn- 
ing faced a great, friendly congregation, fill- 
ing the auditorium, sitting on the stairs, in 
the gallery aisles and even around the pulpit 
up to his feet. It was an impressive service 
in every way. The sermon on “Others have 
labored and ye have entered into his labor” 
was both characteristic and appropriate. It 
discussed Our Contemporaries, old and new, 
friend and foe; and showed the able minister 
in his qualities as fighter, pastor and keen 
observer of the times. It was one of the 
frankest and most self-revealing sermons Dr. 
Gordon has ever preached, and especially 
noteworthy because of his magnanimous atti- 
tude toward those who opposed him when he 
first took the pastorate. He expressed his 
gratitude for the opposition that had spurred 
him on to utilize all his powers in the service 
of this church. For the exercises he also 
wrote the following anniversary hymn, sung 
with a will by the great congregation to 
Rev. John B. Dyke’s well-known tune, St. 
Bees: 

Lead me, Lord, through all my days, 
In Thy great and wondrous ways, 


Lift my heart to grander hours, 
Hold me with Thy heavenly powers. 


Of the Past may I still keep 
Things divine both high and deep, 
Morning light and evening glow 
That have ever blessed me so. 


Memories that ever shine; 

Friends unseen but friends still mine ; 
Service sweet in high reward; 

Spirits blest in dear regard. 


Tender sympathies. and tears, 
Precious store of noble years; 
Visions wide on pathways wild, 
Chastened thought again a child! 


Trust in Thee that surer grows; 
Human love that fears no foes; 
Faith that to Thy heart belong 


Worlds now lost in woe and wrong. 
s 


Show me, Lord, Thy word of grace— 
Christ, Thy glory in his face ; 

That I through my fleeting hour, 
Serve Thy kingdom in Thy power. 


In the evening a splendid choral service 
by the choir and a chorus of twenty-four 
selected voices) rendered Mendelssohn’s A 
Hymn of Praise. The observance will be 
continued in a public service Monday even- 
ing, April 12, with addresses by Prof. Will- 
iston Walker, Prof. Daniel Evans and Presi- 
dent Eliot. Another interesting feature of 
the anniversary week will be the ordination 
of Warren S. Archibald, the young Harvard 
graduate who has lately assumed the duties 
of pastor’s assistant. 


Gains in Jamaica Plain 

“The only discouragement which comes is 
that God has not given us forty-eight hours 
in the day to do the work he has foreed upon 
us.” Thus Rey. C. J. Hawkins sums up 
the end of an unusually prosperous year at 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain. With forty- 
five members received.in two late commun- 
ions and new families constantly joining the 
fellowship, this church is finding itself in 
a widening field. The Sunday afternoon 
services for men have been surprisingly at- 
tended, especially by many hitherto indiffer- 
ent to such interests. The need for more 
workers has led to an earnest’call for volun- 
teers and organized effort. That this in- 
creased efficiency and prosperity is appre- 
ciated locally is proven by these words in the 
Jamaica Plain News: “Mr. Hawkins has, 
practically alone and unaided, brought about 
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a successful revival of the sane and perma- 
nent kind in his church and this community. 
He furnished strong preachizg, good singing 
was added, and the people came—a full 
church every Sunday night. This success is 
all the more gratifying because the minister 
in question was rather freely criticised dur- 
ing the Chapman-Alexander campaign for 
not being in sympathy with and joining in 
that revival movement. As a result of his 
own labors in his own way, scores have al- 
ready united with his church and more are 
coming at the next communion.” 


Great Missionary Exposition 

That Boston will see, beginning April 18, 
1910, and continuing for not more than four 
weeks nor less than two, a splendid exhibit 
and pageant of missions was decided last 
week. Representatives of fifty-eight organ- 
izations, together with thirty invited dele- 
gates, met in conference at Ford Hall, 
March 29. The project of the exhibit itself 
was adopted nearly unanimously, and the 
accompanying pageant with small opposition. 
Mechanics Building was chosen as the scene 
of this great undertaking, which will repre- 
sent to the inhabitants of Greater Boston 
the history and progress of world-wide mis- 
sions. Some of the material used in the 
“Orient in London,” after which the exhi- 
bition is copied, will be borrowed, and ‘he 
workers here will profit by the advice and 
assistance of Rev. A. M. Gardiner, its or- 
ganizing secretary in London, who -will come 
to Boston next year. 

The members of the executive committee 
were elected: Rev. F. P. Haggard, D.D., 
secretary of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
chairman; Miss Ethel D. Hubbard of 
Wellesley, recording secretary; Rev. R.B: 
Guild, chairman of the stewards’ committee, 
which involves the training of 5,000 volun- 
teer workers; Dr. C. H. Patton, chairman 
of the pageant committee; the chairman of 
the finance and publicity committees not yet 
selected, and nine other members at large. 
With this selection of officers, together with 
a large list of honorary vice-presidents, the 
machinery of the project is well under way. 


New York 


A Great People’s Church 

Every effort is being made at Tompkins 
Avenue Church to persuade the community 
that the activities carried on both there and 
at Park Avenue branch are the expression of 
true Congregational democracy. The re- 
sources of this great church are at the dis- 
posal of the people irrespective of conditions ; 
that is Dr. Waters’s constant announcement. 
People may have their own sittings and feel 
no embarrassment in sharing all the priv- 
ileges of the year, at the low cost of seven 
cents per week. And what is true finan- 
cially is true socially. Tompkins Avenue 
believes in no caste of clothes or possessions, 
All who can work for the uplift of Brooklyn 
are heartily welcomed, without inspection of 
creed or ancestry. ‘These and other influ- 
ences have attracted hundreds \of young peo- 
ple to Dr. Waters. This atmosphere has 
also drawn several hundred men to co-oper- 
ate with Dr. Waters as he has never seen 
men before, eager for church work. 

With one of the finest quartets in the 
country and a robed chorus of forty voices, 
the musical uplift twice each Sunday draws 
people long distances. Many are brought 
into church connection by Bible and public 
question classes, held after morning service. 
Other men are attracted by an Open Parlia- 
ment on public questions Sunday afternoons, 
addressed by various public men. After 
Sunday school, from New Year till Easter, 
Dr. Waters meets with boys, and the direc- 
tion of many a life-current is then settled. 
The Men’s Club have taken up the Big 
Brother movement in co-operation with the 
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Brooklyn Juvenile Probation Association. 
The church is much interested in the pro- 


posed Congregational Home for the Aged. 


The work at the Branch on Park Avenue is 
thriving under the new pastor, Rev. John 
Froschl. 


South Church Extends Its Work 


The dual pastorate at South Church has 
met with such success that Drs. Lyman and, 
trict nurse, making a pastoral staff of seven. 
The variety of church activities also is in- 
creasing, with nearly twenty gatherings each 
week, and in addition during Holy Week, 
morning prayers. A special event for young 
people is the May communion; a large body 
of boys and girls are trained each spring, 
with a view to entering church membership 
on the first Sunday of May. This work is 
helped by the Sunday School Council, which 
meets. every Wednesday night. Expert 
school workers addrc s the council meetings. 
A Young People’s Alliance every Tuesday — 
night takes the place of a Christian En- 
deavor Society, and covers a wider range. ! 
Miss Barnes, the new district nurse, has 
grown up in the church, and is a gradnatel 
of Smith College. i 

South Bible School is now superintended 
by Rev. M. TI. Kennedy of Union Seminary. 
The church supports Miss Hleanor Stephen- 
son at Ahmednagar, India. Dr. Lyman en- 
joys the freedom from much parish routine, 
which enables him to do a great deal of 
preaching for his fellow-ministers here and 
out of town. South Church has just doubled 
its offering for local church extension work. 


Se 


. 


Brooklyn News of Interest 

Dr. Cadman tried a new experiment this 
season at Central Church by having Lenten 
services on Saturday afternoons, at the re- 
quest of his men. The results have been 
abundantly satisfying. The topics have ap- 
pealed especially to the man on the street, 
some of them being the Measure of Manhood, | 
the Sin of Anger, the Right Use of the Bible, 
Gideon’s Hxample, ete. On Friday evenings 
during Lent he has been answering questions 
of spiritual perplexity. After each Sunday 
night service meetings have been held, at- 
tracting over 1,200 people. Dr. Cadman’s 
two assistants, Rev. Messrs. Chidley and 
Ham, have been busy with two large com- 
municants classes. 

Bethesda Church is rejoicing in the arrival - 
of its new pastor, Rev. Thomas Bell, from 
Saugerties, and gave him and Mrs. Bell a 
great reception last week. As Drs. Cadman, 
Stapleton and other speakers intimated, Mr. 
Bell has a great task ahead of him, but 
Bethesda has found a competent leader. 
Sympathy for Saugerties is mingled with 
congratulations for Brooklyn. Like his two 
predecessors, Mr. Bell is an Englishman and 
has many of the same people in his new 


church. 
SYDNEY. 


A New Type of Evangelism 


Hartford Benefits by Pentecost Meetings— 
Building Up Christians 


BY REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 


A series of meetings just concluded in 
Fourth Church of Hartford, Ct., is notable 
for several reasons; principally because i 
represents a new type of evangelism. Th 
preacher was Rey. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, who 
for four weeks conducted meetings afternoon 
and evening designed primarily to build w 
Christians. In his sermons he set forth t 
greatness and blessedness of the gospel. 

It has been a teaching mission. None 


paigns have been used. 
tional or emotion stirring has appeared, 
cept what has come through hearty co: 
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gational singing and the thrill of the mes- 
sage. Aftermeetings have not been held, and 
only two or three times was any call for 
decisions. The purpose was to direct the 
continuous attention of church and commun- 
ity to the person of the living Christ and the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. These 
doctrines were all interpreted in the person 
of Christ that thereby faith might be 
strengthened and experience in the Chris- 
tian life deepened. 

It is the preacher’s conviction that the 
present need of the church is a new certainty 
as to what is true; the knowledge not only 
what to believe but why believe it. This is 
a time of question and uncertainty, question- 
ing and doubt do not produce conviction, 
deepen or develop Christian experience or 
beget motive and aggressive energy in the 
church. The early Apostolic Church was 
throbbing with life and power because the 
fact of the living Lord and the message of 
the gospel were intensely real to them. 
Such a sense of reality can be kindled only 
by positive instruction which shall build us 
up, produce root growth and give the church 
that quality of life which God always blesses 
with increase. Such instruction continued 
daily through several weeks makes an im- 
pression impossible to be secured by the 
weekly sermon. 

Dr. Pentecost has set himself to do what 
he can to supply this need. For this type 
of apologetic evangelism he is peculiarly 
equipped by his experience in the pastorate 
of prominent: churches in this country and 
Kingland, by his worldwide experience as an 
evangelist, by his masterful ability as a 
preacher and his voluminous reading. His 
sermons have been characterized by breadth, 
the absence of dogmatic assertion, an in- 
spiring sense and vision of the living Christ 
and by telling illustrations from his own 
experience, 

He is a voluminous reader, familiar with 
all the latest thinking. He has presented 
the essential facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in the light of the latest science and 
the research of modern scholarship. His 
preaching is therefore popular, winsome, con- 
vincing. Large congregations came night 
after night for four weeks just to hear strong 
gospel sermons. Dr. Pentecost has given 
us the kind of an apologetic that has led 
young men to say, “What was obscure and 
* difficult to me is now cleared up.” Scores 
experienced this faith and purpose in life. 

One said, “I have been to most of these 
meetings and have noticed that wherever 
you start you always end with Christ; and 
I go away not thinking about the sermon or 
the preacher, but with a new vision of 
Christ.” Another said, “You have lifted off 
my heart twenty years of darkness and 
gloom, and I am perfectly happy in the 
knowledge of my Saviour.” Still another 
said, “I have been trained in the church, in 
the catechism and thirty-nine articles all my 
life and have been a devoted church woman, 
but I never before have seen Christ as my 
Saviour, and now I want to live for him.” 

I am deeply convinced that this is the 


kind of evangelism not only most needed just - 


now but the kind both ministers and churches 
will most eagerly welcome. None of the 
common, and often well-grounded, objections 
to revival meetings obtain in any respect 
against this class of endeavor. It is all 
wholesome, intellectually quickening, -spirit- 
ually upbuilding. Results are not on the 
surface; they are deep and abiding. Dr. 
Pentecost is in full physical strength and 
purposes to give the remaining years of his 
ministry to this kind of work, for which the 
Lord has given him rich equipment. 
Hartford, Ct. 


Great Britain’s drink bill last year was 
$30,000,000 less than the year previous, a 
greater decrease than ever before recorded. 
The English nation is really growing more 
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The Price 
of Goodness 


The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances. of great bakeries 


built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 


out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Ps \g 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


temperate, though every person in it spends 
on an average $17.35 annually for liquor. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


OBIENTAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


(Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, secretary of 
the London Missionary Society) 


When the day comes for the Oriental 
churches to realize the fullness of their in- 
heritance in their own fashion, and to find 
the application of the great spiritual prin- 
ciples of Christianity according to the meas- 
ure of their own nature and their own need, 
they will attract to themselyes multitudes 
who at present are standing aloof from 
Christian profession, and will ripen into a 
new vigor of consecration and a new wealth 
of spiritual thought which will supply to 
the world treasures of Christian life un- 
speakably more precious than all the richest, 
rarest and most valuable things with which 
for centuries the East has enriched mankind. 


DENOMINATIONAL AMENITIES 
(Presbyterian Standard) 


Says the Interior: “The General Assem- 
bly at Denver (Northern), will commemor- 
ate Calvin this year with four speeches. 
The Southern Assembly, at Savannah, will 
commemorate him with a round dozen. 
Whether that means that the South loves 


Calvin three times more than the North, or 
that the South enjoys speeches three times 
more than the North, is a problem in math- 
ematics that we dodge.” As the “North” 
admits Arminians to the fold by the thou- 
sands and the “South” admits none but Cal- 
vinists, there is no problem to dodge. 


THE MINISTER’S FAMILY 
(The Central Christian Advocate) 


Millionaries can be found in every profes- 
sion and avocation—but the ministry. The 
ministry is still expected to cut its firewood 
and travel its circuit on foot. Nevertheless 
it is fairly cheerful. But, brethren, with 
wheat at a dollar a bushel and apples at five 
and ten cents apiece, ought not the minister’s 
family to be cared for a little better? 


, HOW MANY MISSIONARIES 
(The Christian Evangelist) 


A bishop asked a returned missionary, 
“How many missionaries have you now on 
your stations?” ‘Three thousand,” was the 
reply. “I did not ask you how many con- 
verts, but how many missionaries,” said the 
bishop. “I understand, and I ‘again reply, 
three thousand. They are all missionaries.” 
That is the ideal state, but how far short of 
this ideal are we living in our church life 
today? After all, it is personal work that 
counts everywhere. 
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ing men of England in Christian service for 
China and in uniting missionaries in that 
country in co-operative effort may reach large 
proportions. 


Boston 


Dr. Gordon’s Quarter Century 

Dr. George A. Gordon last Sunday morn- 
ing faced a great, friendly congregation, fill- 
ing the auditorium, sitting on the stairs, in 
the gallery aisles and even around the pulpit 
up to his feet. It was an impressive service 
in every way. The sermon on “Others have 
labored and ye have entered into his labor” 
was both characteristic and appropriate. It 
discussed Our Contemporaries, old and new, 
friend and foe; and showed the able minister 
in his qualities as fighter, pastor and keen 
observer of the times. It was one of the 
frankest and most self-revealing sermons Dr. 
Gordon has ever preached, and especially 
noteworthy because of his magnanimous atti- 
tude toward those who opposed him when he 
first took the pastorate. He expressed his 
gratitude for the opposition that had spurred 
him on to utilize all his powers in the service 
of this church. For the exercises he also 
wrote the following anniversary hymn, sung 
with a will by the great congregation to 
Rev. John B. Dyke's well-known tune, St. 
Bees : 

Lead me, Lord, through all my days, 
In Thy great and wondrous ways, 


Lift my heart to grander hours, 
Hold me with Thy heavenly powers. 


Of the Past may I still keep 
Things divine both high and deep, 
Morning light and evening glow 
That have ever blessed me so. 


Memories that ever shine; 

Friends unseen but friends still mine; 
Service sweet in high reward; 

Spirits blest in dear regard. 


Tender sympathies and tears, 
Precious store of noble years; 
Visions wide on pathways wild, 
Chastened thought again a child! 


Trust in Thee that surer grows; 
Human love that fears no foes; 
Faith that to Thy heart belong 
Worlds now lost in woe and wrong. 
. » 
Show me, Lord, Thy word of grace— 
Christ, Thy glory in his face; 
That I through my fleeting hour, 
Serve Thy kingdom in Thy power. 


In the evening a splendid choral service 
by the choir and a chorus of twenty-four 
selected voices rendered Mendelssohn’s A 
Hymn of Praise. The observance will be 
continued in a public service Monday even- 
ing, April 12, with addresses by Prof. Will- 
iston Walker, Prof. Daniel Evans and Presi- 
dent Eliot. Another interesting feature of 
the anniversary week will be the ordination 
of Warren S. Archibald, the young Harvard 
graduate who has lately assumed the duties 
of pastor’s assistant. 


Gains in Jamaica Plain 
“The only discouragement which comes is 
that God has not given us forty-eight hours 


in the day to do the work he has foreed upon . 


us.” Thus Rev. ©. J. Hawkins sums up 
the end of an unusually prosperous year at 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain. With forty- 
five members received. in two late commun- 
ions and new families constantly joining the 
fellowship, this church is finding itself in 
a widening field. The Sunday afternoon 
services for men have been surprisingly at- 
tended, especially by many hitherto indiffer- 
ent to such interests. The need for more 
workers has led to an earnest’call for volun- 
teers and organized effort. That this in- 
creased efficiency and prosperity is appre- 
ciated locally is proven by these words in the 
Jamaica Plain News: “Mr. Hawkins has, 
practically alone and unaided, brought about 
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a successful revival of the sane and perma- 
nent kind in his church and this community. 
He furnished strong preachizg, good singing 
was added, and the people came—a full 
church every Sunday night. This success is 
all the more gratifying because the minister 
in question was rather freely criticised dur- 
ing the Chapman-Alexander campaign for 
not being in sympathy with and joining in 
that revival movement. As a result of his 
own labors in his own way, scores have al- 
ready united with his church and more are 
coming at the next communion.” 


Great Missionary Exposition 

That Bostor will see, beginning April 18, 
1910, and continuing for not more than four 
weeks nor less than two, a splendid exhibit 
and pageant of missions was decided last 
week. Representatives of fifty-eight organ- 
izations, together with thirty invited dele- 
gates, met in conference at Ford Hall, 
March 29. The project of the exhibit itself 
was adopted nearly unanimously, and the 
accompanying pageant with small opposition. 
Mechanics Building was chosen as the scene 
of this great undertaking, which will repre- 
sent to the inhabitants of Greater Boston 
the history and progress of world-wide mis- 
sions. Some of the material used in the 
“Orient in London,” after which the exhi- 
bition is copied, will be borrowed, and ‘he 
workers here will profit by the advice and 
assistance of Rev. A. M. Gardiner, its or- 
ganizing secretary in London, who -will come 
to Boston next year. 

The members of the executive committee 


were elected: Rev. F. P. Haggard, D.D., 


secretary of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
chairman; Miss Ethel D. Hubbard of 
Wellesley, recording secretary; Rev. R. B. 
Guild, chairman of the stewards’ committee, 
which involves the training of 5,000 volun- 
teer workers; Dr. ©. H. Patton, chairman 
of the pageant committee; the chairman of 
the finance and publicity committees not yet 
selected, and nine other members at large. 
With this selection of officers, together with 
a large list of honorary vice-presidents, the 
machinery of the project is well under way. 


New York 


A Great People’s Church 


Every effort is being made at Tompkins 
Avenue Church to persuade the community 
that the activities carried on both there and 
at Park Avenue branch are the expression of 
true Congregational democracy. The re- 
sources of this great church are at the dis- 
posal of the people irrespective of conditions ; 
that is Dr. Waters’s constant announcement. 
People may have their own sittings and feel 
no embarrassment in sharing all the priv- 
ileges of the year, at the low cost of seven 
cents per week. And what is true finan- 
cially is true socially. Tompkins Avenue 
believes in no caste of clothes or possessions, 
All who can work for the uplift of Brooklyn 
are heartily welcomed, without inspection of 
creed or ancestry. These and other influ- 
ences have attracted hundreds of young peo- 
ple to Dr. Waters. This atmosphere has 
also drawn several hundred men to co-oper- 


ate with Dr. Waters as he has never seen . 


men before, eager for church work. 

With one of the finest quartets in the 
country and a robed chorus of forty voices, 
the musical uplift twice each Sunday draws 
people long distances. Many are brought 
into church connection by Bible and public 
question classes, held after morning service. 
Other men are attracted by an Open Parlia- 
ment on public questions Sunday afternoons, 
addressed by various public men. After 
Sunday school, from New Year till Easter, 
Dr. Waters meets with boys, and the direc- 
tion of many a life-current is then settled. 
The Men’s Club have taken up the Big 
Brother movement in co-operation with the 


Brooklyn Juvenile Probation Association. 
The church is much interested in the pro- 


‘posed Congregational Home for the Aged. 


The work at the Branch on Park Avenue is 
thriving under the new pastor, Rev. John 
Froschl. 


South Church Extends Its Work 
The dual pastorate at South Church has 


met with such success that Drs. Lyman and. 


Boyd Hdwards have added one more, a dis- 
trict nurse, making a pastoral staff of seven. 
The variety of church activities also is in- 
creasing, with nearly twenty gatherings each 
week, and in addition during Holy Week, 
morning prayers. A special event for young 
people is the May communion; a large body 
of boys and girls are trained each spring, 
with a view to entering church membership 
on the first Sunday of May. This work is 
helped by the Sunday School Council, which 
meets every Wednesday night. Expert 
school workers addres the council meetings. 
A Young People’s Alliance every Tuesday 
night takes the place of a Christian En- 
deavor Society, and covers a wider range. 
Miss Barnes, the new district nurse, has 
grown up in the church, and is a graduate 
of Smith College. 

South Bible School is now superintended 
by Rev. M. T. Kennedy of Union Seminary. 
The church supports Miss Hleanor Stephen- 
son at Ahmednagar, India. Dr. Lyman en- 
joys the freedom from much parish routine, 
which enables him to do a great deal of 
preaching for his fellow-ministers here and 
out of town. South Church has just doubled 
its offering for local church extension work. 


Brooklyn News of Interest 

Dr. Cadman tried a new experiment this 
season at Central Church by having Lenten 
services on Saturday afternoons, at the re- 
quest of his men. The results have been 
abundantly satisfying. The topics have ap- 
pealed especially to the man on the street, 
some of them being the Measure of Manhood, 
the Sin of Anger, the Right Use of the Bible, 
Gideon’s Example, etc. On Friday evenings 
during Lent he has been answering questions 
of spiritual perplexity. After each Sunday 
night service meetings have been held, at- 
tracting over 1,200 people. Dr. Cadman’s 
two assistants, Rev. Messrs. Chidley and 
Ham, have been busy with two large com- 
municants classes. i : 

Bethesda Church is rejoicing in the arrival 
of its new pastor, Rev. Thomas Bell, from 
Saugerties, and gave him and Mrs. Bell a 
great reception last week. As Drs. Cadman, 
Stapleton and other speakers intimated, Mr. 
Bell has a great task ahead of him, but 
Bethesda has found a competent leader. 
Sympathy for Saugerties is mingled with 
congratulations for Brooklyn. Like his two 
predecessors, Mr. Bell is an Englishman and 
has many of the same people in his new 
church. 

SYDNEY. 


A New Type of Evangelism 


Hartford Benefits by Pentecost Meetings— 
Building Up Christians 


BY REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 


A series of meetings just concluded in 
Fourth Church of Hartford, Ct., is notable 
for several reasons; principally because it 
represents a new type of evangelism. The 
preacher was Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, who 
for four weeks conducted meetings afternoon 
and evening designed primarily to build up 
Christians. In his sermons he set forth the 
greatness and blessedness of the gospel. 

It has been a teaching mission. None of 
the expedients common in evangelistic cam- 
paigns have been used. Not a thing sensa- 
tional or emotion stirring has appeared, ex- 


cept what has come through hearty congre- F 
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gational singing and the thrill of the mes- 
sage. Aftermeetings have not been held, and 
only two or three times was any call for 
decisions. The purpose was to direct the 
continuous attention of church and commun- 
ity to the person of the living Christ and the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. These 
doctrines were all interpreted in the person 
of Christ that thereby faith might be 
strengthened and experience in the Chris- 
tian life deepened. 

It is the preacher’s conviction that the 
present need of the church is a new certainty 
as to what is true; the knowledge not only 
what to believe but why believe it. This is 
a time of question and uncertainty, question- 
ing and doubt do not produce conviction, 
deepen or develop Christian experience or 
beget motive and aggressive energy in the 
church. The early Apostolic Church was 
throbbing with life and power because the 
fact of the living Lord and the message of 
the gospel were intensely real to them. 
Such a sense of reality can be kindled only 
‘by positive instruction which shall build us 
up, produce root growth and give the church 
that quality of life which God always blesses 
with increase. Such instruction continued 
daily through several weeks makes an im- 
pression impossible to be secured by the 
weekly sermon. 

Dr. Pentecost has set himself to do what 
he can to supply this need. For this type 
of apologetic evangelism he is peculiarly 
equipped by his experience in the pastorate 
of prominent: churches in this country and 
England, by his worldwide experience as an 
evangelist, by his masterful ability as a 
preacher and his voluminous reading. His 
sermons have been characterized by breadth, 
the absence of dogmatic assertion, an in- 
spiring sense and vision of the living Christ 
and by telling illustrations from his own 
experience, 

He is a voluminous reader, familiar with 
all the latest thinking. He has presented 
the essential facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in the light of the latest science and 
the research of modern scholarship. His 
preaching is therefore popular, winsome, con- 
vincing. Large congregations came night 
after night for four weeks just to hear strong 
_ gospel sermons. Dr. Pentecost has given 
us the kind of an apologetic that has led 
young men to say, ‘‘What was obscure and 
’ difficult to me is now cleared up.” Scores 
experienced this faith and purpose in life. 

One said, “I have been to most of these 
meetings and have noticed that wherever 
you start you always end with Christ; and 
I go away not thinking about the sermon or 
the preacher, but with a new vision of 
Christ.” Another said, “You have lifted off 
my heart twenty years of darkness and 
gloom, and I am perfectly happy in the 
knowledge of my Saviour.” Still another 
said, “I have been trained in the church, in 
the catechism and thirty-nine articles all my 
life and have been a devoted church woman, 
but I never before have seen Christ as my 
Saviour, and now I want to live for him.’ 

I am deeply convinced that this is the 
kind of evangelism not only most needed just 
now but the kind both ministers and churches 
will most eagerly welcome. None of the 


common, and often well-grounded, objections. 


to revival meetings obtain in any respect 
against this class of endeavor. It is all 
wholesome, intellectually quickening, .spirit- 
ually upbuilding. Results are not on the 
surface; they are deep and abiding. Dr. 
Pentecost is in full physical strength and 
purposes to give the remaining yeara of his 
ministry to this kind of work, for which the 
Lord has given him rich equipment. 
Hartford, Ct. 


Great Britain’s drink bill last year was 
$30,000,000 less than the year previous, a 
greater decrease than ever before recorded. 
The English nation is really growing more 
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‘The Price 
of Goodness 


The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 

All this has resulted in quality 


out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 
SIscuit 


5S 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


temperate, though every person in it spends 
on an average $17.35 annually for liquor. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


(Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, secretary of 
the London Missionary Society) 


When the day comes for the Oriental 
churches to realize the fullness of their in- 
heritance in their own fashion, and to find 
the application of the great spiritual prin- 
ciples of Christianity according to the meas- 
ure of their own nature and their own need, 
they will attract to themselves multitudes 
who at present are standing aloof from 
Christian profession, and will ripen into a 
new vigor of consecration and a new wealth 
of spiritual thought which will supply to 
the world treasures of Christian life un- 
speakably more precious than all the richest, 
rarest and most valuable things with which 
for centuries the East has enriched mankind. 


DENOMINATIONAL AMENITIES 
(Presbyterian. Standard) 


Says the Interior: “The General Assem- 
bly at Denver (Northern), will commemor- 
ate Calvin this year with four speeches. 
The Southern Assembly, at Savannah, will 
commemorate him with a round dozen. 
Whether that means that the South loves 


Calvin three times more than the North, or 
that the South enjoys speeches three times 
more than the North, is a problem in math- 
ematics that we dodge.” As the “North” 
admits Arminians to the fold by the thou- 
sands and the “South” admits none but Cal- 
vinists, there is no problem to dodge. 


THE MINISTER’S FAMILY 
(The Central Christian Advocate) 


Millionaries can be found in every profes- 
sion and avocation—but the ministry. The 
ministry is still expected to cut its firewood 
and travel its circuit on foot. Nevertheless 
it is fairly cheerful. But, brethren, with 
wheat at a dollar a bushel and apples at five 
and ten cents apiece, ought not the minister’s 
family to be cared for a little better? 


HOW MANY MISSIONARIES 
(The Christian Evangelist) 


‘A bishop asked a returned missionary, 
“How many missionaries have you now on 
your stations?” ‘Three thousand,” was the 
reply. “I did not ask you how many con- 
verts, but how many missionaries,” said the 
bishop. “I understand, and I ‘again reply, 
three thousand. They are all missionaries.” 
That is the ideal state, but how far short of 
this ,ideal are we living in our church life 
today? After all, it is personal work that 
counts everywhere. 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
Representative. 


Neighborly Helps 

Good news comes of recent accessions to 
our church at Gross Park, which has nearly 
doubled its membership since the beginning 
of the year and greatly encouraged its de- 
voted and hard-working pastor, Rev. John 
John. This is one of the struggling churches 
in which the battle was getting a little too 
hard both for pastor and people. A way 
out came through neighborly help from 
Waveland Avenue Church. During a brief 
period of vacation from his travels for the 
Brotherhood, Rev. Frank Dyer, with Mrs. 
Z. P. Park and Deacon R. J. Bennet, con- 
ducted a series of quickening services. The 
church was revived and the whole commun- 
ity interested. ‘The recent addition of be- 
tween thirty and forty to membership is 
only one manifestation of the good done by 
this timely help of the stronger church to its 
near neighbor. : 


A New Conviction of Sin 


A better day is doubtless dawning for 
Congregationalism in the Middle West. The 
seminary campaign for $40,000 to prepare 
the way for Dr. Davis’s coming awakened 
@ new sense of solidarity and corporate re- 
sponsibility. When on April 19 Dr. Davis 
will be received as the guest of honor at the 
Congregational Club, he will find himself in 
a fellowship warm from the glow of having 
accomplished a big common task. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of a 
new sense of solidarity is an appraisal of 
the sin of schism in the body. It would be 
hard to name a period in which our churches 
eyer worked together better than during the 
past few months or had more reason for 
honest satisfaction. But the prevailing mood 
of mind is not satisfaction, but dissatisfac- 
tion. We are not congratulating ourselves 
on what we have done. We are confessing 
our fault one to another and mourning with 
shame over the things which we have left 
undone. Some hard things are being said 
about the agencies which express our com- 
mon life. This is not proof that they are 
going to the bad. It is evidence, rather, that 
we are going farther toward the good. 


A Fast Day Sermon 


March 29 was a day of judgment for 
things Congregational in Chicago. It was 
not so appointed by human arrangement, but 
so in God’s providence it proved to be. The 
morning Ministers’ Meeting was an effective 
service with which to begin a denominational 
Fast Day. The leader was Dr. J. A. Adams, 
editor of the Advance. What was notable 
in his address on Creeds, Ministers and 
Churches was the way he dealt with our 
easily besetting denominational sins; over 
independency, the hypocrisy of ‘‘for-advice- 
only” councils, the offishness of many minis- 
ters, the powerlessness of churches whose 
attitude towards creeds is characteristically 
negative. The address ranged over a wide 
field in history—from the Westminster As- 
sembly, where Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents broke fellowship at mutual loss, to the 
last Cleveland Council, where Congregation- 
alism repented of its independency and ap- 
proved more co-operative ways; but it 
brought round to a clear conclusion in favor 
of putting Illinois Congregationalism in line 
with the forward movement in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and California. 
In the afternoon a meeting of north side 
leaders considered common interests. This 
group of churches organized a permanent 
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Chicago 


committee, with Mr. Willys Baird, chair- 
man and Rey. B. W. Winchester, secretary. 
The men present had a common conviction 
of the loosely co-ordinated church work on 
the north side, and propose to do something 
about it. 


The Club and Its Critics 


The day closed with a meeting of fifty 
members of the Congregational Club in the 
Kimball Café. It was first an expression of 
conviction that the club itself was not all 
that it should be. The new Congregational 
conscience asks this question: Can we eat 
and drink together in these monthly feasts 
unless something more comes out of our one 
great union gathering than creature content 
and pleasing diversion? The meeting of this 
committee of fifty is an answer. With Presi- 
dent Dupuy as its chairman and the secre- 
tary of the Club, Mr. A. F. Allen, as its 
secretary, the committee was virtually the 
Congregational Club working representa- 
tively to do what needs to be done to advance 
our common interests. It was the sense of 
the meeting that the Ministerial Union was 
not above criticism. “It’s a talk-fest,” said 
Dr. Aldrich, “and: little more. It would be 
well to divide in three groups, study the 
problems of our work in the natural divi- 
sions of the city for a time, and then come 
together to do something practical.” 


The City Missionary Society 

The shortcomings of the City Missionary 
Society came in for review. Those who be- 
lieve this the best society of its kind in the 
world think that new occasions require new 
measures. The sense of denominational soli- 
darity makes demands that were inconceiy- 
able when denominational consciousness was 
in the subliminal region. ‘The thought of 
the new Congregationalism obliterates the 
line between independence and. dependence. 
No church liveth to itself and no church 
dieth to itself. It was the needs of “the 
oldest and formerly the strongest churches” 
which came up for consideration. The ques- 
tion at the meeting of Chicago Association 
a year ago concerning the future of First 
Church, ten or twenty years hence, was 
raised again but not in the same way. The 
denominational consciousness has been en- 
larged to embrace a concern for Plymouth 
Church on the south, New Hngland on the 
north, as well as First and Union Park on 
the west side. Professor Scott went so far 
as to suggest a common sustentation fund 
for the support of all of our Chicago 
churches, somewhat after the methods em- 
ployed in Scotland. He was positive that 
the: name City Missionary Society did not 
indicate the kind of alliance needed to meet 
new conditions. His ideal reminds one of 
what another professor of church history, 
Williston Walker of Yale, has said on sey- 
eral occasions concerning a better conception 
of the local unit in civic administration. 
The church in Chicago with many members 
in the several congregations no longer seems 
the dream of a visionary. 

No definite policy is outlined, but it has 
been decided to give these questions of the 
new Congregationalism a prominent place 
upon the program of the coming Chicago 
Association. Chicago has been slow in get- 
ting into line with the movement for unity 
which is well under way in Michigan and 
Wisconsin; but the leaven of noble discon- 
tent is here and the movement is on. A time 
of ferment—probably the fire and. heat of 
some noble controversy—is ahead of us, but 
when the new conviction has done its per- 
fect work, Chicago’s answer to the new 
ideals will be courageous and thorough- 


going. 


fused. 
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The report of the five directors who called 
together the conference committee of fifty 
was read by Dr. F. G. Smith. His personal 
convictions concerning centralization include 
the loop district, as the following statement 
from a recent address indicates: “First- of 
all we ought to have at the heart of the city 
a great Congregational city temple, with 
abundant provisions for all the rooms and 
offices that Congregational men and women 
need to transact all the denominational busi- 
ness of this city, state and interior of the 
nation; with social rooms where our central 
banquets and meetings could be held; with 
provisions for housing our book concern, our 
religious journals and publications for this 
great Central West; and, above all, with a 
great auditorium where Dr. Gunsaulus and 
his successor, whoever that may be, could 
preach to that great down-town audience 
that he has gathered around him in the loop 
district. Then radiating out from this we 
ought to select geographically strategic cen- 
ters and make them strong for all time.” 


Holy Week and Easter 


No one seems to be particularly urging the 
united observance of Holy Week, but it is 
becoming a custom in which is widespread 
and growing agreement. Of over twenty 
pastors whom I have questioned concerning 
their services, only one held the old attitude 
of opposition. Of those who observe the 
week by special services, only one has intro- 
duced anything except a remembrance of the 
last scenes in the Saviour’s life. In general, 
Easter Sunday is coming to have a deeper 
hold upon the heart of our churches as it is 
prepared for by the services of Holy Week 
and as the sacraments of confession and 
communion take the place of great perform- 
ances in the choir gallery. 


Gleanings 


First Church lent its pastor to help along 
a temperance campaign in Marshalltown, lo., 
March 28. The man who is leading the fight — 
in First Church parish is counted one of the 
most effective temperance workers in the 
Middle West. 


At North Shore church, on the last Sunday 
in March, the morning service was given up 
to graduating exercises for all the depart- 
ments in the Sunday school below the senior 
grades. Dr. Ainslie considers this form of 
recognition of the work done in ‘the’ Sunday 
school a major event in the church year. 


The call of a chorister in some of our 
churches means much the same as the choice 
of an assistant minister. To succeed Mrs. 
Park at Waveland Avenue Church, Mr. J. B. 
Trowbridge of Moody Institute was called on 
March 28. The Haster choir will number 
fifty voices. A large expenditure for musical 
direction in this struggling church has proven 
a wise economy. e 


Rey. N. C. Daniell of Chicago Lawn Churek 
reports a year of gratifying progress in Chris- 
tian Endeavor through a policy of concentra- 
tion upon the Sunday evening service. An 
elimination of a large number of social events, 
formerly a part of the church program, has 
proven a good plan. Thereby the fellowship 
of the congregation has been deepened and its 
spiritual activities vitalized. 


For twenty-eight years Rey. G. H. Bird has 
given himself to wage earners in South Chi- 
eago. He has not only been devoted to his 
work; he has been absorbed in it. Signs of 
overburden have led his friends to insist upon 
a prolonged rest, and preparations are being 
made to give him arrears in vacation, which 
his spirit of self-denial has heretofore re- 
South Chicago is Mr. Bird’s first and 
only parish, and his term of service is longer 
by a decade than that of any pastor in Cht- 
eago Association. . 
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During most of his residence in this city 
the sermons of Dr. Quayle of St. James Meth- 
odist Church were given wider publicity than 
those of any other Chicago preacher. The 
following headlines announce his successor 
on the pulpit page of the only daily which 
prints sermons in full, and he has been chosen 
from Congregational ranks: 

“The sermons of Rey. Frank G. Smith, 
D.D., pastor of Warren Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, are printed every Monday 
morning in the Inter-Ocean.” 


On Friday evening, March 26, Oak Park 
First held a jubilee social in commemoration 
of Dr. Barton’s decennial, and the successful 
completion of a canvass to raise an extraordi- 
nary fund of $12,000, $6,000 for church re- 
pairs and improvements, and $6,000 to be 
divided between the Seminary, the co-opera- 
tive campaign fund and chureh extension in 
Oak Park. The trustees’ report of achieve- 
ment concluded with the recommendation 
that in honor of the decennial the pastor’s 
Salary be increased from $4,000 to $5,000, 
and the vote was passed with hearty good- 
will. 


Themes of the Lenten Season 


Jesus and the Sick; Jesus and the Success- 
ful; Jesus and the Discouraged ; Jesus and the 
Sinner; Jesus and the Sabbath; Jesus and the 
Church. 

Rev. H. G. Hale, Leyden Church, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Ohrist in His Passion: Christ and Caiaphas. 


A Study of Hypocrisy; Christ and Pilate. A 
Study of Cowardice; Christ and Herod. A 
Study of Flippancy; Christ and Peter. A Study 
of Repentance; Christ and the Centurion. <A 
Study of Openmindedness; Christ and Mary 
Magdalene. A Study of Conversion. 

Rev. H. L. Marsh, Plymouth Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Sunday morning services: Living Epistles; 
Living Sacrifices ; Living Stones; Living Water ; 
Living Bread; The Living Way. Sunday even- 
tng services: The Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ: 
The Warning of the Narrow Way and Strait 
Gate. Matt. 7: 18, 14; The Law of the Cloak 
and Added Mile. Matt. 5: 38-42; The Law of 
the Halting Entrance into Life. Mark 9: 43- 
47; An Wxceeding Bitter Word. Luke 14: 
25-27; Life through Death. John 12: 23-25. 

Rev. G. G. Atkins, Firet Church, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Sunday evenings: What is Christianity ? 
Christianity and its, Literature; Christianity 
and its Theology; Christianity and Morality ; 
Christianity and the Church; Christianity and 
Christians ; Why be a Christian? Friday even- 
ings: The Christ and Society; The Christ and 
Solitude ; The Christ and Struggle; The Christ 
and Sin; The Christ and Suffering ; The Christ 
and Surrender; The Christ and Service. 

Rev. G. W. C. Hill, North Church, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 


The Holy Spirit: What is the Holy Spirit? 
The Sin Against the Holy Spirit; The Fruits 
of the Spirit; A Spirit-filled Man; The Spirit 
at Work. 

Rev. M. L. Burton, Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Truths Worth Knowing: In the Beginning, 
God; God Hath Spoken; The Far Country ; 
Behold the Lamb of God; Reconciled unto God. 

Rev. O. F. Swift, Central Church, Fall River, 
Mass. 


No one should think of attending public 
prayer service in a critical spirit. The pub- 
lican and not the Pharisee is the model. And 
yet surely clergymen and laymen both should 
be as careful of their speech: to God as to men. 
Don’t get into ruts. Formality and repetition 
are quite as prevalent in our church as in 
others who frankly read their prayers out of 
a book. Is it unfair to plead for reasonable 
thought and such preparation as the occasion 
may allow? The public prayer meeting is the 
spiritual thermometer of the ehurch, but if 
the secret prayer life of the members is what 
it should be, there will be no trouble about the 
temperature of the prayer meeting.—Judge 
#. M. Warner. 
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Where Health Is 
- Concerned 
Why Take Any Chances? 


The great weight of scientific opinion 
throughout the world is hostile to the use of 
all artificial preservatives in food products, as 
being in themselves harmful and as makirig 
possible the employment of unwholesome 
materials and unsanitary practices, 


Benzoate of Soda is a tasteless, odorless 
product of coal tar, medicinally used for many 
diseases. It is a drug, not a food. 


No manufacturer who uses 
good, sound, freshrawmaterial, 
maintains sanitary premises, 
and requires neatness in his 
work- people, needs to use 
Benzoate of Soda or any other 
artificial preservative. 


Manufacturers using Benzoate of Soda 
State its presence upon the labels of their 
products, because the law compels them to 
do so—but the statements are always hidden 
in small type as obscurely placed as possible 
—a fact which, in itself, is a reflection upon 
the use of the substance. 


The use of any drug with which to 
embalm the food supply of the country is 
unnatural, unnecessary and unjustifiable, 


Heinz ‘‘57 Varieties—like 
the products of many other re- 
butable and high class establish- 
ments—are prepared without 
Benzoate of Soda or any other 
artificial preservative, and may 
be purchased anywhere with 
absolute confidence in their pur- 
ity, goodness and keeping quality. 


The public may choose for itself what 
kind of foods it will eat. If you wish to 
avoid prepared foods that have been drugged, 
read all there is printed on every food label, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Members of American (Manufacturers) Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products, 
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The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 


In Springfield, Mass. 


The “Together” Campaign of the benevo- 
lent societies reached Springfield, March 23. 
Mr. Gutterson remarked upon the large at- 
tendance both morning and evening, equalled 
only by that at Portland; while the after- 
noon assembly numbered many hundreds. 
About thifty-five churches were represented 
by pastors and delegates. The business talk 
in the morning elicited much interest, and 
the executive committee of the Association 
was authorized to name a committee to fol- 
low up the campaign locally. The Appor- 
tionment Plan got a bad start here two 
years ago, so that it will be necessary to 
begin all over again. The evening session 
was under the auspices of the Congregational 
Club, President McDuffee giving way to 
Secretary Gutterson, who introduced Harry 
Wade Hicks, Dr. Greene of Japan, Rev. 
G. V. Clark of Cleveland, Supt. G. J. Powell 
of North Dakota, Secretary Lougee and Dr. 
Jenkins of Atlanta. H. L. B. 


In New Jersey 


New Jersey Congregationalists have en- 
joyed the “Together” Campaign, held at 
three centers early in March, Plainfield, 
East Orange and Montclair. For years 
nothing has so stirred the interest and in- 
creased the desire to help as these frank and 
well-delivered staterents from our national 
societies. New Jersey seems to have none 
of that spirit of independence which has done 
so much to hamper our work in other places. 
The contributions will reach a considerable 
amount before the campaign closes. 

MERRELL. 


In Syracuse, N. Y. 


A session of the Joint Missionary Cam- 
paign for Our Country and the World was 
held at Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
March 17, accompanied by the obligatos of 
the large St. Patrick’s Day parade and the 
howls of a blizzard. Most of the churches 
participated in the morning conference on 
the present financial situation and the Ap- 
portionment Plan. <A hearty and willing 
spirit to accept a share of the financial re- 
sponsibility for our denomination’s mission- 
ary work was shown, both in regard to 
money needed to liquidate the debts and for 
the future running expenses. At the after- 
noon session hearty tribute to the value of 
the Christian academy was paid by Secretary 
Tead with evident acquiescence by his hear- 
ers. At this time also Rev. E. F. Bell out- 
lined the unparalleled opportunities of the 
American Board which it is impossible to 
accept because of limited amounts of money. 
He also put American Christians to shame 
by his statistics showing that some, not long 
ago heathen, are giving $80 apiece for mis- 
sionary work while our own home average is 
but $2.23 each in a year. Rey. A. H. Ricker 
ably presented the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society while Rev. F. A. Hatch pre- 
sented the financial appeal in graphic 
fashion. 


At the evening session Mrs. I. V. Wood- | 


bury spoke in her inimitable way and de- 
lighted her hearers with her dry wit as she 
pleaded for the Southern mountaineers. Dr. 
J. P. Jones described the causes of the pres- 
ent unrest in India, and Rev. M. L. Burton, 
Ph. D., of Brooklyn, inspired active hope by 
his characterization of the ideal church as 
the one that finds its difficult problems the 
inspiration for overcoming and the means for 
progress. B. 


In Minneapolis 


On March 23 the Forward movement had 
its day in Minneapolis in a gathering at 
Park Avenue Church. Drs. Hall, Hitchcock, 
Douglass, Moore, Carey and Miss Wood- 
berry were present. The morning session 
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was devoted to an informal discussion of the 
situation in which the Congregational benev- 
olent societies found themselves for lack of 
funds. In the afternoon the representatives 
from the churches gathered to hear addresses 
which certainly gave an inspiring presenta- 
tion of our share of work for the Kingdom 
of Christ. An impression was left that, as 
a denomination, we were not quite fulfilling 
the contract we had made with God for the 
help of the poor and needy of earth. At half- 
past six a large body of laymen from the two 
cities gathered in the ample dining-room and 
a stirring session followed. These business 
men, brought face to face with the actual 
conditions, were moved to take immediate 
steps for gathering funds in connection with 
this movement. ‘The Minneapolis churches 
will undertake to raise $2,500 and a similar 
work will be undertaken by a St. Paul com- 
mittee. David P. Jones presided at the 
men’s lunch. RB. P. H. 


In St. Louis 


The honors of the “Together” campaign, 
held in St. Louis, March 2, were divided be- 
tween First Church and Pilgrim, the morn- 
ing conference of pastors and workers and 
the public meeting in the afternoon having 
been held at First and the banquet to spe- 
cially invited guests, with the postprandial 
addresses, at Pilgrim. The visitors were 
Drs. C. H. Patton, A. N. Hitchcock and 
C. D. Ussher, M. D., representing the Ameri- 
can Board: Dr. T. O. Douglass, Dr. C. S. 
Mills and Rey. J. FI. Cross, representing the 
Home Missionary Society; Dr. G. B. Hall, 
representing the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. W. W. Newell, representing 
the Church Building Society. The meetings 
were well advertised through the co-operation 
of the pastors, who took great interest in 
the movement and attended all the sessions. 
The campaign meant much to the city, not 
simply by showing that the various societies 
could work together harmoniously, but by 
demonstrating that we Congregationalists 
had not been doing our common work in the 
most businesslike way. Where retrenchment 
had been the policy pursued opportunity had 
really indicated the wisdom of an aggressive 
advance; this was particularly and pathet- 
ically true of the hospital work of Dr. 
Ussher. It was something of a revelation 
to many to be informed by Dr. Douglass that 
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The Bible that gives the most 
spiritual uplift is the one thatis read 
with the clearest understanding. 
Such a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


<4; American 


Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


It is the Bible for home read- 
ing as well as for the most 
a3 critical study. 

Ask your bookseller for it, and be sure 
to say: ‘The American Standard Edi- 
tion published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons.’ Prices 35c. to $20.00. 

Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


We have issued a booklet descriptive of the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible which we will gladly send you 
if you will send us your name aud address. It also 
shows the several styles in which this Bible is 


issued, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


39 K East 18th Street, New York 
Bible Publishers for over 50 years 


LABRADOR POST-CARDS 


From Dr. Grenfell’s Pictures 
Set of 16 by mail, 50 cents. 
For benefit of the Mission. . 
New England Grenfell Association 
14 Beacon Street, Room 201 
E. E. WHITE, Sec. 


Bible Study Book Free 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 


Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
Room 900, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D, SANKEY 


28 Pages Just Published Nv sone 


Responses New Songs 
Each 

$25 per 100 fi ernest inauirerss” BOC ty man 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO-~ New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


yj “The | 
Scofield jjLast Word 
Reference} in Bible 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


With a new system of connected topical references to all the 
greater themes of Scripture, with annotations, revised marginal 
renderings, summaries, 
added helps at hard places, explanations of seeming discrepan- 
cies, and a new system of paragraphs. 


Edited by REV. C. I. 


Oxford White Paper Edition 
go—Cloth, round corners . .....+.4.. 5 2.00 
gx—French morocco, limp . --)\. 7 eee 3.50 
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The ‘‘ Together ” Campaign 
Continued from page 494 


the interest which the Home Missionary 
Society had been compelled to pay on its 
debt meantime would have paid the salaries 
of forty missionaries! The facts presented 
had the force of a strong argument for a 
change in our business policy, and so stirred 
the great evening audience as to make all 
feel that the goal was easily within reach of 
the right effort. One prominent layman ex- 
pressed the hope that in the near future we 
would have but, one missionary society. In 
introducing our own Dr. Patton, Dr. Mills 
paid high tribute to his genius and states- 
manship, and in the frankest manner indi- 
‘cated that the plan of the “Together” Cam- 
paign originated in his big heart. The prac- 
tical results of the campaign here are, so 
far, as follows, to wit: Pilgrim, $2,990 ; 
First, $2,100; Webster Groves, $623: Foun- 
tain Park, $150; Old Orchard, $49.80; Hyde 
Park, $30; Compton Hill, $25: Memorial, 
$18; total, $5,985.80. WwW. S. 


In Los Angeles 


On March 30 a memorable gathering in 
the interests of the “Together” Campaign 
was held in First Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Upwards of 600 men and women attended 
the morning, afternoon and evening services. 
Many pledges were made on the spot and 
plans were adopted which promise the full 
amount of the obligations of the churches 
represented for the debt. ‘The services cul- 
minated in a banquet with after-dinner 
speeches. The pastor, Rev. Dr. W: H. Day, 
introduced the general subject of the joint 
missionary meetings and was followed by 
Rey. A. J. Folsom, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Rey. 
Dr. H. M: Tenney, Rev. C. H. Patton, D. 1D}. 
and Col. C. A, Hopkins. Including an able 
address by Rey. G. W. Hinman of China a 
wide survey of the home and foreign field 
was given, and all were able to see that the 
vast range of work covered by our benev- 
lent societies could not be suddenly reduced 
to the size of diminished income. J. L. M. 


Facts and Features of Local 
Work 


Continued from page 486 


‘membership and a gain of 759 in Sunday 


school enrollment over the high mark of 
1898, the total now being 125,006, a gain 
over last year of 2,834. The Endeavor move- 
ment almost holds its own, losing but thirty- 
five members. Benevolence drops $125,000, 
of which $90,000 is in the miscellaneous 
column and $35,000 in denominational work. 
Home expenses also dropped over $67,000. 
Infant baptisms get a new record mark, 
2,452; so does roll revision, 1,594. The 
membership is 119,647, with 3,906 added on 
confession. Benevolences are $586,104, and 
home expenses, $1.703.192. Here Bs 


Faithful Service in Humble Fields 


After having held a commission from the 
New Hampshire Home Missionary Society 
for twenty years, serving three parishes, his 
only ones, Rey. William France now goes to 
Pilgrim Church, Duxbury, Mass. So long a 
term of faithful service, at Union, Bath and 
Hillsboro Center, deserves recognition. Mr. 
France’s work has been characterized by 
material and spiritual gains and by the for- 
mation of warm friendships for himself and 
A host of parishioners who regret his 
departure bid him Godspeed. EP BonGe 


Growth in Gary, Ill. 


. The city being built on the sand flats of 
Lake Michigan close to the Indiana-Illinois 
line, has already an estimated population of 
from 12,000 to 15,000. With foresight of 


this steel city’s future, Secretary McMillen 
released his assistant, Rev. A. J. Sullens, to 
devote his entire time to developing the field. 
The work of gathering Sunday school and 
church began in a nickel theater in 1907. 
The church, which began with fourteen 
members less than two years ago, has now 
over 100 in its membership, with various 
organizations, including a strong men’s 
league. The new building, dedicated on 
Feb. 21, is of cut stone with an attractive 
auditorium, choir room and pastor’s study 
above and a spacious Sunday school room in 
the basement. The city itself is a monu- 
ment of American enterprise. The new edi- 
fice of First Church is a token of praise- 
worthy enterprise in the things of the King- 
dom. Cigna: anon 


Getting Together at Springfield, Mass. 


For some months negotiations have been 
under way to reunite First and Park Street 
churches of West Springfield, Mass., the lat- 
ter an offshoot in 1871 through a difference 
of opinion between church and parish. The 
parish repaired the old building and stayed 
in it, while many of the church members 
came down to the original location of 1698 
and built the brick edifice on Park Street. 
The field is not large enough for both to 
prosper, and the reunion, now nearly con- 
summated, is a happy solution of many prob- 
lems. The anticipated retirement of Dr. 
W. H. Webb of Park Street from the 
active ministry after a forty-seven years’ 
service, the last ten in West Springfield, 
served to point this as the auspicious time 
for getting together. 
and 159, with forty-five absent, will not be 
merged until the May communion, but busi- 
ness matters between the parishes have been 
adjusted. Park Street gives up its name, 
while First reliquishes its location ‘and joins 
in worship in the larger central church, at 
the same time caring for the historic “White 
Church” on “Mount Orthodox.” The first 
union service was held March 21, Dr. Webb 
assisting Rev. George W. Love, who contin- 
ues as pastor in his tenth year of service ; 
and on March 26 a reception was given by 
the joint congregation to Mr. Love and Dr. 
and Mrs. Webb, who soon leave to make 
their home in Geneva, N. Y. Hs Tew, 


The Conception of the Sphinx 


It is, I think, one of the most astounding 
facts in the history of man that a man was 
able to contain within his mind, to conceive, 
the conception of the Sphinx. That he could 
carry it out in the stone is amazing. But 
how much more amazing it is that before 
there was the Sphinx he was able to see it 
with his imagination! One may criticise 
the Sphinx. One may say impertinent things 
that are true about it: that seen from be- 
hind at a distance its head looks like an 
enormous mushroom growing in the sand; 
that its cheeks are swelled inordinately ; 
that its thin-lipped mouth is legal; that from 
certain places it bears a resemblance to a 
prize bulldog. All this does not matter at all. 
What does matter is that into the conception 
and execution of the Sphinx has been poured 
a supreme imaginative power. He who created 
it looked beyond Egypt, beyond the life of 
man. He grasped the conception of Eternity, 
and realized the nothingness of Time, and 
he rendered it in stone.—Robert Hichens, in 


The Spell of Egypt. 
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An Advantage 
Worth 


Considering 


Because you cannot always. accommodate 
your needs to a fixed ‘interest day” you 
often lose the earnings of your money for 
longer or shorter periods. From the day 
we receive the funds to the day you with- 
draw them, you receive full earnings. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Earnings are remitted by check quarterly, 
semi-annually, or compounded if desired. 
Our business is 

UNDER SUPERVISION OF 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and subject to examination regularly by 
same. 


Estab. 16 years. Assets $1,900,000 

Write us for full particulars and let us 
refer you to numerous satis- 
fied patrons, some probably 
in your own locality, 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway and 
42d St., New York 


For 

Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 
Cottages 


Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire with its 
warmth and cheer offsets the chill of 
morning and evening. 
This Open Grate is handsomely trimmed 
with black enamel and brass. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 


Suits Q Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


BV ae WAKE) Te Wea 
ay THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
@ LONMUNION SERVICE was IN- 
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OF CHURCHES 1T WILL 00 50 FOR 
YOUR CHURLH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
266 Washington Street 
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Boston, Mass. 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 

ur ‘SELF COLLECTING'' TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems, Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
- Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in-the 


stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure). he. 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation, 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M.D.. North Adams. Maas. 
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Christian News 


An increase of 1,000 per cent. in foreign 
missionary offerings is the record of Sweden 
in the last forty years, according to the 
Missionary Review. That little northern 


—<—<—$<—<— — — 
PURITY ESSENTIAL. 


In no other form of food is purity 80 
absolutely eéssential as in milk products. 
Richness is also necessary, as without rich- 
ness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
As a food for infants or for general house- 
hold purposes it has no equal. 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 
PRESIDENT J. B. LEWIS 


OR 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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Charitable Societies 


Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


This well-known Society, organized ‘‘for the 
temporal, moral and religious welfare of young 
women who are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support,” is in need of financial aid. 

The changes and additions to its building at 
40 Berkeley Street, which were completed last 
year, called for an outlay of about $120,000, 
and made necessary a mortgage of $60,000 on 
its property. Towards the payment of this 
mortgage about $15,000 has already been con- 
tributed. 

Will not those who believe in the protection 
and uplift of young women help to remove this 
burden from the Association by further contri- 
butions? Donations will be piety acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Benjamin enney, Treasurer, 
308 Marlborough St. 

ARABELLA HOwnb, President. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson SwiFt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THER CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank, W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. BH. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. H. Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Hom®m MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THp WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRINND SOCINTY, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M.-H. Emerson, Treasurer, 


895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


| preserved in public galleries. 
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country now sends out over 300 missionaries, 
a striking comparison with the half dozen 
or so commissioned in the first year of inter- 
est. Added to the general friendliness of the 
people is the activity of the king and other 
officials. 

The National Free Church Council of 
Great Britain followed the example of the 
American Federation of Churches at its 
meeting in Philadelphia last December and 
refused to admit Unitarians, adopting the 
word “Hyvangelical” into its name. The 
British Weekly, in its leading editorial, ap- 
proves of this action, saying that “between 
those who deny the deity of the’ Lord Jesus 
Christ and those who affirm it the barriers 
to religious co-operation are impassable.” 


In its April issue, Association Men has 
brought together reports of revival harvest- 
ings the country over; from the Chapman 
campaign in Boston to Billy Sunday in 
Spokane, including also the vigorous efforts 


| of many a Y. M. C. A. evangelist here and 


there, particularly the good work of Fred B. 
Smith. From all these campaigns, in which 
the Y. M. G. A. forces have heartily joined, 


the work has received a stimulus and en- 


couragement. ‘The number is an interesting 
survey of the movements contributing to a 
national awakening. 


The Tissot collection of paintings illus- 
trating Bible stories and sayings are to be 
They have 
been exhibited in many American cities and 
are well known also through reproductions 
for Sunday schools and Bible classes. The 
Old Testament collection of 370 pictures has 
been purchased by Mr. Jacob Schiff, a Jew- 
ish banker, and presented to the New York 
Public Library. The smaller New’ Testa- 
ment collection has already been placed in 
the Art Museum of Brooklyn. These famous 
water colors are the product of the life work 
of M. Tissot, who has spent many years 
studying in Palestine. 

Anglicans, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians and Friends in Hampstead, a 
district of North London, have united in 
maintaining a series of lectures in defense of 
Christian Doctrines. he first 
lecture was given in the Town Hall, by Rey. 
William Temple, an Anglican clergyman, son 
of the late Archbishop Temple, the treasurer 
of the Baptist Union presiding. Besides 
members of the various denominations unit- 
ing, many in the audience were not connected 
with any religious body. The meeting im- 
pressed the community with welcome evi- 
dence that Christian unity is making prog- 
ress. 


No small progress was made during 1908 
in mission co-operation on the foreign field. 
Warly in the year all the Lutherans of India 
held a conference at Guntur, at which, 
though organic union did not enter into the 
program, the advantages of united endeavor 
were fully considered. In China, also, six 
missions in the province of Shantung, repre- 
senting Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Anglicans, have al- 
ready met together twice, and in West 
China another conference declare unani- 
mously for the ideal of one Protestant 
church in that area. This body embraced 
nine different societies. Baptists and Pres- 
byterians are working together in medical 
work in the Philippines, and our American 
Board and the United Free Church of 
Scotland are pursuing similar arrangements 
for educational activities in Africa. 


-and needy schools gratuitously, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AmpricaN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FornIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrmry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
Nee ashington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tur AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Bdueational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
987 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles HE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Ehicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries ; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton,, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socinty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion)., Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward §. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOcIptrY, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Bwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
or at reduced 
The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. Ss. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“pap CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name),, under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Avye., New York. ‘ 


cost. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCINTY incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Cc. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by, the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tun MassacHusprrs HOMB 
Socipry is a constituent part of 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
byt agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB. 
Bmrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. : 
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the National 
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directly on the liver. 


a better pill for a sluggish liver. 


Stir up Your Liver a Little: 


just enough to start the bile nicely. 
s all you need. These pills act 
Made for the treatment of constipation, 
biliousness, dyspepsia, sick-headache. Ask your doctor if he knows 
Then follow his advice. 


bedtime i 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, FrepD’K E., formerly of Griswold, Ct., 


to Presb. Ch., South Haven (Brookhaven 
P. O.), N. Y., after six months’ supply. 
Accepts. 


ANDERSON, FRANK H., Newell, Io., accepts call 
to HE. Moline, Ill., and to Union Ch., Ridge- 
view. Mrs. Anderson, a graduate of Moody 
Inst., Chicago, will assist in the preaching. 


BALL, Jas. E., Farmington, Io., to Robbins- 
dale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 
DaRLIneton, S. Kay, Brooklyn, N. Y.,. to 
Mannsville. Accepts. 

DE BENHAM, WM., to Brunswick and Willow- 
dale, Neb. Accepts. 

Doty, Micasau, Carthage, S. D., to Mills, 
Neb. Accepts. 


Evans, J. Lewis, Frostburg, Md., to Chester, 
N. J. Accepts, to begin May 1. 

HOouuisrer, Frep’k M., Cromwell, Ct., accepts 
eall to No. Stonington. 

JEFFERIES, JOHN, Camp Creek, Neb., to Genoa. 
Accepts. 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., 
eall to Avoea. 
LILJENGREN, J. ADOLPH, Swedish Ch., Middle- 
town, Ct., to First Swedish Ch., Worcester, 

Mass., for the summer. ; 
LINCOLN, C. ArrHUR, asst. pastor of Pilgrim 


Creighton, Neb., accepts 


Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to First Ch., Moline, 
Ill. Accepts. 

LYMAN, FReD’K B., Fairhaven, Mass.,_ to 
Shrewsbury. 


MAILE, JouN L., Supt. of Home Missions in 
Southern California Conference, to-be pas- 
tor at large for one year, in same field. 
Accepts. 

Myers, Noa J., lately of Belding, Mich., to 
Clare. Accepts. 

PEARCE, Henry A., Savannah, N. Y., to Bay 
Shore, L. I. Accepts to begin May 1. 

PLANT, GEO. B., Mondovi, Wis., to Washburn. 

Ricu, Utyssres G., Gaylord, Mich., to May- 
flower Ch., Columbus, O. Declines. 

RIcHARD, C. EpwIn (Christian), Curtis, Neb., 
to Sargent. Accepts. i 

Ricuarps, Howarp A. N., Barberton Ch., 
Columbia, O., to Newton Falls, same state. 

Roberts, R. Luoyp, Presb. Ch., Effingham, IIl., 
to Him St. (Welsh) Ch., Youngstown, O. 

ROBERTS, Rosi. H., Hdgerton, Minn., to First 
Presb. Ch., Balaton. Declines. 

SCOLES, RICHARD, Leverett, Mass., to Charl- 
ton. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Way, Mrs. JuLin M., to be assistant pastor 
of Second Parish Ch., Portland, Me. Ac- 
cepts, 


Resignations 


ANDERSON, FRANK H., Newell, Io. 
Evans, J. Lewis, Frostburg, Md., because of 
his wife’s ill health. 


FAIRBANKS, FRANCIS J., asked to remain with 


the ch. in Royalston, Mass., till his seventy- 
fifth birthday, declines, but postpones date 
of departure to Sept. 30. 

GREELEY, Lustin C., Whitefield Ch., New- 
buryport, Mass., to take effect when the 
proposed union of the North, 


mated. 

Hare, ALFRED W., Eagle Rock, Cal., to resume 
evangelistic work. : 
Houuistrr, Frep’K M., Cromwell, Ct., after 

five years’ service. 


JEFFERIES, JOHN, Camp Creek, Neb., after 
seven years’ service. 

JENKINS, WM. M., Lake Benton, Minn.,_ be- 
cause of failing health. 

Jones, Howarpd M., Kalamazoo, Mich., after 
Six years’ service, to accept a call to 
Minneapolis. 


KoxkserR, JORDAN M., Creighton, Neb. 

LILJENGREN, J. ADOLPH, Swedish Ch., Middle- 
town, Ct., after five years’ service. 

LINCOLN, C. ARTHUR, assistant pastor 
Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

- Maite, JOHN L., Supt. of Home Missions in 
Southern California Conference. 

Npwcoms, AARON §&., Villa Park, Cal. 

Pearce, Henry A., Savannah, N. Y. 

RicHAarD, C. EDWIN, Curtis, Neb. 

Sace, CuHas. J., Elmwood, Il. 


a LARPET 


of 


Prospect | 
Street and Whitefield churches is consum- | 


ARPETS 


ScOLES, RICHARD, after ten 
years’ service. 


WILSON, ALFRED G., Pymouth, Wis. 


Leverett, Mass., 


Churches Organized 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CaL., 14 March. 
ship represents five denominations. 


Member- 


Increase in Pastors’ Salaries 


ALPENA, MICH., Rev. I. W. Stuart, $400. 

AUBURN, Mr., High St., Rev. H. P. Woodin, 
$200. 

FLUSHING, N. Y., Rev. C. R. Raymond, $300. 

HartrorD, Vvr., Second, Rey. J. A. Scheuerle, 
$100. 

LITCHFIELD, MicuH., Rev. C. E. Taggart, $100. 


Lirrtyeron, N. H., Rev. W. A. Bacon, $200 
(third increase in four years). 
Oak PaRK, ILL., First, Rev. W. EH. Barton, 


$1,000. 
Perry, Micu., Rey. M. Gerald Powley, $150. 
TRAVERSE City, MicH., Rev. Demas Cochlin, 
$100. 
WINDSOR, Vi., Rev. C. F. Echterbecker, $100. 


Prof. George B. Foster of the University 
of Chicago two or three years ago wrote a 
book which raised a question as to the final- 
ity of the Christian religion, and some per- 
sons still remember it. He has now raised 
another question, which was telegraphed 
from Chicago to the New York Tribune: 
whether it is not conceivable that a billion 
years hence the name of Christianity shall 
have passed away, and yet the things it 
stands for—faith, hope and love—shall re- 
main. If the telegraph had not been in- 
vented to get this query promptly before the 
publie, there would still have been time by 
slower methods of communication to secure 
its consideration before it would be too late. 
Any way, the New Testament does not say 
that the name of Christianity shall never 
pass away, but that faith, hope and love 
shall abide. With this assurance to lean on 


for the present, we may be ready to give | 


further attention to Professor Foster’s ques- 
tion a billion years hence. 


and Portland ; 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


W.B.KNISKERN, P.T.M. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H. 
658 WAS 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The garden spot of 
gS America,with its wonderful 
wealth of fowersand foliage, its perfect 
climate, its superb hotel accommoda- 
tions and its glorious outdoor life, is 
attracting thousands to its door. 


Make the Trip Now 


The famous electric lighted Los Angeles Limited to Riverside, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, and electric lighted Overland 
* Limited to San Francisco and Portland are only three days 
enroute, leaving Wells St. Sta., Chicago, every dayin the year. 


Colonist one-way second class tickets from Chicago 
daily during March and April. 
ducted tours. Pullman tourist sleeping cars daily. 
$7.00 double berth to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line 


Sleeping car reservations and full information on request. 
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THe 


QVESTION 


LET US HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR 


VACATION: 


Don’t DecipE 


Where youwill spend your outing 
until you send for a copy of 


NEWENCLAND / 
VACATION 
RESORTS 


FREE For THE asxinc. @ 
Tells ( Where To Go 


\ Where To Stay 
see What To See 


and gives all details as to 
costsandaccommodations, 


| 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
Address 


INQUIRY, 


Passenger Dept., ¢ 
North Station, 


Boston, Mass. 


THREE MONTHS IN EUROPE 


June 26. Party limited to six. Best of references 
given and required. Opportunity for a delightful sum- 
mer under experienced leadership. Itinerary. 


Miss Ames, 39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Descriptive Booklet Free. 


“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. iN 
IDEAL | ¥ Misty ee : OLD 
oung’s —Ideal European Tours, 
WAY” | Box 82k. Pittsburg, Pa. | Werte 
Appleton, Wis. Physica 


EUROPA TOURS, 


ries; inspiring leadership. 
EUROPE 22d tour. All north Europe, including 
Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to 
Sept. 2. $500 to $575. 
Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


comfort; purposeful itinera- 


Personally con- 


PRay & SONS CO. 


ASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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HicH Pressurp Days.—Men and women 
alike haye to work incessantly with brain and 
hand to hold their own»nowadays. Never were 
the demands of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society more numer- 
ous. The first effect of the praiseworthy effort 
to keep up with all these things is commonly 
seen in a weakened or debilitated condition of 
the nervous system, which results in dyspepsia, 
defective nutrition of both body and brain, and 
in extreme cases in complete nervous prostra- 
tion. It is clearly seen that what is needed is 
what will sustain the system, give vigor and 
tone to the nerves, and keep the digestive and 


assimilative functions healthy and _ active. 
From personal knowledge, we can recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It acts 


on all the vital organs, builds up the whole 
system, and fits men and women for these high- 
pressure days. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Oongregationalist’’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent se Lone eeeend 


Wanted, by a young American man of twenty-two, 
outdoor work for the season in or near Boston, Address 
for references and other information, P. P., 15, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cottage. Attractive 7 room house fur- 
nished in beautiful Pine grove. Salt water bathing a, 
few rods from the door. Good water in the kitchen. 
Rént $75 for three months. Address Mr. D. A. Crocker, 
Niantic, Conn. 


A Pleasant ose: in the beautiful country village, 
Walpole, N. H., for an elderly lady or a quiet refined 
person, who desires home comforts and care. Address 
Mrs. E. F. Bartlett, Walpole, N. H. 


Home Offered in a family of five to a young or 
middle-aged woman of refinement, who will cook ‘and 
share in housework and care of children. References 
given and required. 10 School Street, Hanover, N. H. 


A Clergyman who has given much study to the 
jabor problem, would like to hear from some pastorless 
church made up largely of working people. The salary a 
secondary consideration. Address Clericus, 15, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Lodge versus the Church. This isa timely 
publication showing why fraternities are so popular, the 
great mission they fill,and what the church must doin 
order to be more successful in reaching and holding men. 
10icents. The Golden Rule Publishing Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Library Research, with the best facilities; literary 
assistance; authorities verified; proofs read; MSS. pre- 
pared. Especial-attention to questions for historical 
research. John Elliot Bowman, 1 Beacon St., Room 82, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Situation by reliable, middle-aged, Ameri- 
caD woman, as working housekeeper in family of one or 
tere! or for widower with no small children, or as com 
panion for person not an invalid. References exchanged. 
Address H. F., 14, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and Col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We Can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
pd for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


W orking Housekeeper, to wash, cook and mend, 
by pastor of Congregational church, 40 years old, with boy 
ward of 15. 
venience in smali village for Christian woman of ability. 
p12 month. Highest references given andasked. Address 

‘ Bushaba,’’ R. D., 2, Southbridge, Mass. 


Home Missionary Booklets at 2capiece. By Mrs, 
H, 8. Caswell-Broad. May be obtained from The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, 4th Avenue and 

2d Street, New York City. Mrs. B road has been invited 
to prepare a series of “ Word Pictures” to enliven Home 
Missionary Programs. These will probably be ready for 
use in October, 


Delightful country home 27 miles from 
Boston. Good seven room house partly furnished. 
Heater. Three acres will supply hay for horse and cow. 
Good barn to house them. 1z good apple trees. Other 
fruit. Garden. Variety unusually fine shade trees. Mail, 
groceries and meat at door. Well equipped railroad 
village within mile and half. $2,500. Ad@ress J. M. 
Daniels, R. F. D., Medway, Mass. 


For Sale. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under 
heading at ten cents a line. 


ad- 
this 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERY ICES 
CHAPHL. Sunday afternoons at 3.30. 
Rev. H. N. Brown. 
Moore, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, 
76 Wall St., New York. 
incorporated April, 18: National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 


IN KING’S 
April 18, 


Apvil 25, Rev. Edward @. 


No. 
Organized May, 1828; 


ws 


tion. Work; 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
popnore: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
ons. : 


CHARLES A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON Huoncer, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 


Good and pleasant home with every con- | 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


March 24, Sarah F., 
wife of Edwin W. Colburn and daughter of 
the late Thomas Dickinson of Holliston. 


HADLEY—In Atkinson; N. H., March 25, at 
the home of her nephew, S. H. Grover, Esq., 
Mrs. Bliza M. Hadley, widow of Rev. James 
B. Hadley, aged 82 yrs. 


HURLBUT—In Cambridge, March 8, Clara A., 
widow of William R. Hurlbut, in her eighty- 
first year. A devoted mother and a faith- 
ful servant of the Lord Christ has gained 
her immortality. 


LOUD—In Ann Arbor, Mich., March 26, 
Agnes E. Hathaway (formerly of Medford, 
Mass.), wife of Henry Nelson Loud of Au 
Sable, Mich., aged 59 yrs. Burial at Elmwood 
Cemetery, Detroit, Mich. 


MRS. J. G. KIMBALL 


Mrs. Betsey C. Kimball, widow of the late 
John G. Kimball, died at her home in Nashua, 


N. H., Sunday morning, March 7, at the age | 


of seventy-three. Mrs. Kimball had been for 
more than fifty years a member of the First 
Congregational Church in Nashua. 

Her chief interests were in the welfare of 
her family and friends and in the spread of 
the Kingdom of God on the earth. The fol- 
lowing is the closing sentence taken from the 
church calendar the Sunday following her 
death, “She will be missed from our ranks; 
but her reward is, ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’ ’’ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
April 12, 10.30 A. Mz 
of Manchester, Eng. ; 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Pilgrim Hall, 
Prof. John Duxbury 
recital from Dr. 


WORCESTER SouUTH CONFERENCE, 
Mass., April 20. 


E. Douglas, 


Y. W. C. A. SecoND BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 


St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 
OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE, El Reno, OKI., April 
27-29. 
WoMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A.M. 
STATE MEETINGS 


New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., April 20, 21. 
Oklahoma, El Reno, April 27-29. 
Tennessee, Lexington, April 28. 

Maine, Westbrook, May 4-6. 

Kansas, Newton, May 11. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 
Massachusetts, Boston, May 18-20. 
Michigan, Muskegon, May 18-20. 

New Hampshire, Boscawen, May 18-20. 
Ohio, Mt. Vernon, May 18-20. 

Iowa, Cedam Rapids; May 18-21. 
Missouri, Springfield, June 7-9. 
Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 


Atlanta will be the place of meeting of the 
Twelfth Annual Conference for Education 
in the South, April 14-16. The central sub- 
ject proposed is the improvement of condi- 
tions in the open country, and the list of 
speakers includes Robert C. Ogden, president 
of the conference, Gov. Hoke Smith, Gifford 
Pinchot of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, United States Commissioner of Hduca- 
tion EH. E. Brown, President Alderman of the 
University of Virginia, President Barrett of 


the Farmers’ Union and several other spe- 


cialists in education and in the culture of 
country life. The new Auditorium, where 
the evening meetings are to be held, has 
seats for about 7,000 persons. The railroads 
in Southern territory sell round trip tickets 
at a three-cent rate, and hotel prices are to 
be reduced for delegates and visitors. 
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All the world is brighter 
when woman’s work is lighter. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


makes it easy to clean and polish 
SILVERWARE. 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


DURABLE RUGS | 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
April orders filled promptly. 
Write for further particulars. 
Ses LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


These trade-n on gvery package 
C | ES DIET FOR 
__DYSPEPTICS 


FARWELL 4 RHIMES, Wa 


RTOWNSN. Y., U.S.A 
Memorial 
Bells 


BELLS? 


McSuane Beit Founory Co., Battimore, Mo., U.S.A. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


NY. AND 
177 BR OAGWROKEE CITY. 


Church 
Chime 
Peal 


‘UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


LYMYER 
CHURCH SOUR LOWER FEICR, 


Biss. TELLS 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


BELLS. | 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo) Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.8S, BELL CO., oO. 


MENEELY & CO. Geet 


BELLS 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, petals, 
Established 


nearly 100 years ago. 4 “OTHER 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths, Nothing to 
equal this in New England, Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café firstaolaee 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet — 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


‘*" 


. 
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Tangles name (indicative of her appearance)—poem by Banish 


Tennyson. What her lover called her when 
[For the leisure hour recreation of old and She teased—poem by J. G. Holland. 


i Where they met—novel by Mary Devereux. 
y n d 
ueyng Any reader who can contribute od What he said—drama by William Congreve (7). 


‘ oe 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- What she said—drama by Dryden. What they. Spring Humors 


teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing woth said—novel by Edna Lyall. What the 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] world said: Optimists—novel by Mrs. Mary P. 


Ai oe Smith; pessimists—novel by Victor Hugo. Impure or effete matters 
24. CENTRAL ACROSTIC The minist h f d the cer — . 
BeAr one ee eee ee es accumulated in the blood 
u novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The best man 
The Sunflower State may furnish themes a Ges lby I... T bade Th A ; 5 
For epic or romanzas ; dae ee ae eee fhe | during ‘the winter. cause in 
Her Border wars, her baffled schemes bridesmaids—noyel by Louisa Alcott. Where 3 ( ; ; 
ie , they went on their wedding journey: Her The spring such disfiguring and pain- 
Be told in martial stanzas ; 4 ‘ u ; 
ee a choice—prose work by Joseph Addison; his ful troubles as boils, pimples, and other 
For all this smiling land, it seems, hoi I h . k F 
Was once calied “Bleeding ******,” choice—novel by Charles Kingsley ; final choice eruptions, also weakness, loss of ap- 


—novel by Susan Warner. What his parents 
said—novel by S. R. Crockett. What her 
parents said—novel by Mark Twain. 

Where they made tneir home—novel by Mary 
Russell Mitford. And the consequences were: 


petite, that tired ‘feeling. 

The best medicine to take is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly 
cleanses the blood, and effects per- 


s * * * * * * * 


There is no charge for freight or trackage ; 
“Prepaid” is written on the **##**%, 


I’ve been at fruit-shows, and at fairs, 


. F ; manent cures by giving healthy func- 
But never yet saw finer *****, ae Rein caus ais wuts Ha tional activity to the stomach, liver, 
Those two were brought by Mr. French ; William Morris. Aftermath: Their children— kidneys, bowels and skin. 
He left them lying on the *****, novel by Sarah Grand: boy—poem by Byron ; Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects its won- 
: girtl—novel by Dickens, E. M. R. derful cures, not simply because it 
=e take some water to the DBO 5. contains sarsaparilla, but because it 
ef) pene, in vthits;\long-handled /*****. 26. SUGGESTED PROVERB combines the utmost remedial values 
Then hurry back, so you and Kate Let waste of foodstuffs have an end, of more than 20 different ingredients, 
May share the fruit upon this *****, And needless outlay be restrained ; each greatly strengthened and en- 
ie : When making both ends meet, my friend, riched by this peculiar combination. 
Since Katie is a little lassock, HORE RRR RK Rk REE hese ingredients are the very reme- 
fe or iher. ts, on the **tse*s, DOROTHEA. dies that successful physicians pre- 
‘a F ie 4 i mi = ; ——— Scribe for the same diseases and ail- 
When these six words are written out, 27. SOME PATS I KNOW ments. If urged to buy any prepara- 
And ranged in order nicely, at. + ne s : os a 
They show the state we speak about, 7A Wat tbat vise giodels 20 As Pat that loco On, eee S008” You may 
To those who notice wisely ; is a name. 3. A Pat that is a little pie. be sure it is inferior, costs less to make 
The central letters then, no doubt, 4. A Pat that is a city. 5. A Pat that is a | 2d yields a larger profit. i 
Will spell its name precisely. country. 6. A Pat that navigates the Ganges. Begin taking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
JAYHAWKDR. B. P. today, in the usual liquid form or in 
aimee pat ee Ee the chocolated tablets known as Sar- 
25. BOOK TITLES ; 28. CHARADE Satabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
Consequences’; or (Book by =P. L-Pord); TOTAL to the THREH, . | 
_ Gleaned from (Book by Mary EB. ONE Second of the Trinity, | e 
Wilkins). i Reverently offer TWO. | OOpINg- Ou 
* * * * * * * * 
His name (indicative of his disposition )— As a little child Thou camest, 
novel by George Bliot. Nickname (indicative Lord, the Son of Deity ; 
of his appearance)—novel by Gene Stratton- As a little child shouldst follow, 
Porter. faa a rival coin him—novel by Thou wouldst have us follow Thee. i CROU P 
J. Kendrick Bangs. His rival’s name—novel F iui tach eee ae The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 
; As ali , 3 
aha by Marion Crawford. Nick- _ While I question not Thy ways ; ROCH E Ss : 
With my trust in Thee abundant, Herbal Embrocation 


Thou wilt grant me peaceful days. will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


SISTER’S TRICK 


When thro’ desert wastes I journey, BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
But it all Came out Right. Thou wilt cause a fount to flow; and RHEUMATISM 
A Se When the waste is all about me, 


W.EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St.,London,Eng, 
Thou wilt cause a rose to blow. All druggists or FE. FOUGERA&CO., 90 Reekman St., N.Y. 


How a sister played a trick that brought 


rosy health to a coffee fiend is an interesting When undone by earth’s distractions, 428 X : 
tale: When no light shines on the way; 
“T was a coffee fiend—a trembling, nerv- Thro’ the still and gloomy midnight Pala fo our Customers for 34 Years. 
Eeeical k ites : To my soul Thou’lt send a ray. First Mortgase Loans of $200.and wp. 
ous, physical wreck, yet clinging to the Ee Om eR PERKINS & CO. 
poison that stole away. my strength. I As a little child then lead me, $25 Sepmuientes PIRANCTAP BROKERS 
mocked at Postum and would have none of While I question not Thy ways; 
it. With my faith in Thee abundant, S : a Eres 1S a, 
“One day my sister substituted a cup of Lord, Thou’'lt grant me peaceful days. 
piping hot Postum for my morning cup of ree 
coffee but did not tell me what it was. I 
noticed the richness of it and remarked that ANSWERS = Do not be satisfied 
fe > as with an indefinite 
the coffee tasted fine, but my sister did not 19. Beaver, silk, wool, felt, mortar-board, | |? “emulsion” which 
tell me I was drinking Postum for fear I straw, tam‘o’-shanter, toque, turban, fez. ecm Fes gel 5 a cl 


might not take any more. 20. 1. Mildred. 2. Faith... 3. Patience. 

“She kept the secret and kept giving | 4, Bridget. 5. Phebe. 6. Barbara. 7. Dora. 
me Postum instead of coffee until I grew | 8. Peggy. 9. Grace. 10. Beatrice. 11. Caro- 
stronger, more tireless, got a better color in | line. 12. Belle. 13. Penelope. 14, Adelaide. 
my sallow cheeks and a clearness to my 15. Betty. My mere 17. Bertha. 18. Lily. 
eyes, then she told me of the health-giving, | 19: Merey. 20. Charity. 


: . A 21. Tenant's Harbor (ten ants’ harbor). ‘ gihed of any good druggist. 
nerve-strengthening life-saver she had given S 


It is madeAnd bottled in Norway, thus 


22 SRD ENG OTS teaching/ you without possibility of 
me in place of my morning coffee. From : Bo hvu By Ohad fae itie oie ee 
that time I became a disciple of Postum, OPO Ris ene nO Sg, Free From all Disa- 
and no words can do justice in telling the Co teages Mae ah ae fee: 4 greeable Taste or Odor 
good this cereal drink did me. I will not 2a Ds hg Oy 2D Digests completely — 7. 

. e = Ls . NO nauseous “‘repeat- s< 
try to tell it, for only after having used it TG a Gat bn AS as 17 Mes WHI) ing.” Never sold in & 
can one be convinced of its merits.” Avisv pe, Boo. ses 50: A Hy \N rae eth ot ened 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s power to 23. The letter A. ai — eee - 
rebuild what coffee has destroyed. “There’s =a : “8 “New York 
@ Reason.” Late tangles conquered haye been reported ty Sole Agents 
Look in packages for the famous little by: Ralph Martin Kellogg, Voluntown, Ct., 15, 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 17, 18; Mrs. BE. M. Taylor, Lombard, Ill., 15, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 16, 18; J.C.L., Portsmouth, N. H., 15, 16, 2 
One appears from time to time. They | Drina V. Tiyenssan, Hampton, lo., 1, 13, we 
are genuine, true, and full of human J. 0. Myers, Wauwatosa, Wis. 12, 13, ; 
interest. DB. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 9, 11. 
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Personalia 


Jan Pouren is not to be taken back to 
Russia for trial. The United States com- 
missioner, ‘before whom -his case was heard, 
decides that he is a political offender and 
not an ordinary criminal. We hope he will 
prove himself a good and peaceable inhabi- 
tant of the United States. 


Rey. Dr. John Clifford, the famous Bap- 
tist minister of London, is a.determined pas- 
give resister, refusing to pay his rate fora 
public education of which he disapproves. 
We recently appeared before the magistrates 
for the twentieth time, says The Hxaminer, 
and pleaded to be sent to prison instead of 
having his goods distrained. But the judges 
mere obdurate. “You are too good a man,” 
gaid the chairman, “we can’t spare you in 
Paddington.” 


As an enemy, as a prisoner of war and as 
a friend in peace, Americans admired and 
respected Admiral Cervera, who died in 
Spain, April 3, at the age of seventy. He 
had the moral courage to tell the unwelcome 
truth as he saw it to his superiors and to 
accept their orders as duty and go out gal- 
lantly to what he knew was certain defeat 
and probable death. By his bearing at that 
time and afterward he made himself a name 
which must always be remembered . with 
honor in the story of his own proud nation 
and of that which was for a brief time his 
enemy. 


Albert Midlane, who died in England re- 
cently, was the author of more than a thou- 
gand hymns, written for the most part in the 
jntervals of work as a tinsmith. Perhaps 
the one which will be most widely recognized 
on this side of the Atlantic is his “There’s 
a friend for little children.” In our Ameri- 
can hymnals the only one which appears is 
that which begins: 

“Revive thy work, O Lord, 
Thy mighty arm make bare.” 


FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain and it Will Feed 
You Money and Fame. 


“Byer since boyhood I have been espe- 
cially fond of meats, and I am convinced I 
ate too rapidly and failed to masticate my 
food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a 
few years ago, afflicted with ailments of 
the stomach and kidneys, which interfered 
seriously with my business. 

“At last I took the advice of friends and 


began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the heavy - 


meats, etc., that had constituted my former 
diet. 

“T found that I was at once benefited by 
the change, that I was soon relieved from 
the heart-burn and the indigestion that used 
to follow my meals, that the pains in my 
back had ceased entirely. 

“My nerves, which used to be unsteady, 
and my brain, which was slow and lethargic 
from a heavy diet of meats and greasy foods, 
had gradually, but none the less surely, been 
restored to normal efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and my brain 
and thinking faculties are quicker and more 
acute than for years past. 

. “After my old style breakfasts I used to 
suffer during the forenoon from a feeling of 
weakness which hindered me seriously in my 
work, but since I have begun to use Grape- 
Nuts food I can work till dinner time with 
all ease and comfort.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
nterest 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


But then, Mr. Midlane did not haye a tune 
writer who was also the companion of a 
popular evangelist at hand to spread his 
hymns. 


Servia has been unfortunate in her kings 
and’ their families. She bore with the 
Obrenovitehes as long as she could and at 
last the army hunted them to death in their 
own palace—to the horror. of the world. 
The Karageorgevitches came to the throne 
by assassination and have ruled amid gen- 
eral external contempt and internal family 
rows. Now Prince George, an undisciplined 
and mad youth, hardly of age, has been com- 
pelled to renounce the right of succession 
because of his excesses. The weakness of 
the king, his father, makes for peace. The 


insane impulses of “the son threaten provo- 


cation for war. Otherwise this swashbuckler 
princeling is of no interest to a sober-minded 
and peace-seeking world. 


April 10-is the eightieth birthday of Gen. 
William Booth of the Salvation Army and 
will be celebrated the world over. General 
Booth was born in an Wpiscopalian family, 
converted and served as a minister among 
Methodists, and is now a cosmopolite and the 
autocrat of the organization most devoted 
to democracy. This is his message to the 
American people: 

“On this, my eightieth birthday, I tell the 
American people this: If they will seek the 
honor of God, the reign of righteousness, the 
welfare of the friendless poor and the riches 
that endure forever with the same self-sac- 
rificing avidity with which they seek the 
wealth and pleasures of this world, they will 
have a good chance of finding that life of 
satisfaction which now so often eludes them, 
and of building up a pattern nation for the 
world to imitate. 

Witt1amM Booru, General.” 


Rest in Rural Life 


About the first thing a person realizes 
who has gone from a particularly active 
life in the cities to the seclusion of country 
life is that he has been going at a fierce 
speed. Like a top in mid-career, upright, 
smooth in’ motion to the observer, yet spin- 
ning at a very high tension. You may mniss 
the daily papers for a time; the question 
of what they are doing in Europe may still 
have a lingering interest to you. The sound 
of distant strife may yet hold a far-off sea- 
shell murmur to your ears, and for a few 
days it will be in a rather hazy mood that 
you look at the hills and the pastures, the 
clouds and the sunsets. There is a new- 
ness about it not at all unpleasant, but you 
are not yet adjusted to the present sur- 
roundings. Gradually and almost impercep- 
tibly you commence to slide into the grooves 
of another life. The echoes and lights of 
the city fade away, your friends drop off in 
their correspondence, your relatives are 
more and more infrequent in their responses 
to your letters, stray newspapers chron- 
icling the achievements of your professional 
or business associates come less often by 
the rural delivery, you know and feel that 
you haye loosened your hold of “society,” 
“commerce,” “art,” the clubs and other ar- 
tificialities of modern city life, and that 
you are “buried on a farm,” as your former 
acquaintances would put it. 

They are still going at lightning speed. 
They are pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp hap- 
piness, and as they figure it, they are suc- 
ceeding more or less. But they have a 
hunted look, if you happen to come to town 
after a year, say, and their laughter sounds 
somewhat hollow to the ear.—Hrnest Mc- 
Gaffy, in the Boston Transcript. 


STRENGTH comes from well digested and thoroughly 
assimilated food. Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones the Ae 
tive organs, and thus builds up the strength. If you are 
getting ‘run down,” begin taking Hood’s at once. It 
gives nerve, mental and digestive strength. 


Impure Blood 


10 April 1909. 


Thoroughly Cleansed 


Relieved of All Impurities Through the. 
Use of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 


The blood is a thick, opaque fluid of a 
rich, red hue in the arteries, and a purplish 
blue in the veins. It derives its color from 
numerous small bodies floating in it which 
are called red corpuscles. If the blood be 
examined under a microscope the red cor- 
puscles will appear as thin, circular disks, 
floating in a transparent, nearly colorless 
fluid. 

These red corpuscles number 5,000,000 to 
the cubic centimeter; but it often happens 
that they become very much diminished in 
number, a condition known as anemia or 
leukowmia. There are also other circular 
bodies in the blood known as white corpus- 
cles, but which are much less numerous than 
the red. 

The red corpuscles are the stimulating and 
animating elements of the blood. They ab- 
sorb oxygen in their passage through the 
lungs, and convey it to the tissues of the 
body, where combining with food elements 
absorbed from the stomach, it evolves anima] 
heat. 

Whenever the kidneys fail to properly 
filter the blood of its impurities, or whenever 
constipation occurs, the impure foreign mat- 
ter collects in the blood-current, is earried to 
all parts of the system in the circulation, 
and is usually deposited in the form of pim- 
ples and other eruptions upon the skin. 

Most of these eruptions appear upon the 
face, for the reason that the skin there is 
thinner than anywhere else. Many people 
commit the error of trying to cure the pim- 
ples or eruptions by the application of salves 
and lotions, which is a great mistake, as the 
cause of the trouble is deeper seated, and the 
skin disease is simply the outward manifesta- 
tion of the impure condition of the blood 
within. 

Calcium Sulphide is the greatest blood 
purifier in existence. Instead of driving the 
blood impurities out through the pores, it 
sends them out through the proper channels 
—the kidneys and intestines. 

STUART'S CALCIUM WAFERS con- 
tain calcium sulphite, combined with other 
powerful alteratives or purifiers, which act 
rapidly and powerfully upon the morbid 
products of the, blood, expelling them com- 
pletely, preventing their return, and_ inci- 
dentally removing pimples, boils, blackheads, 
carbuneles, tetter, ringworm, scurvy and all 
other skin blemishes. : 

Call on your pharmacist and secure a 
package of this wonderful blood-cleaning 
remedy; price 50 cents. Also write us for 
trial package free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., 175 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


LAbIES identified with Church work can easily 
add $5 to $10 weekly to their income in spare 
time. Send stamp for particulars; sample, 25 cents. 
NOVELTY SELLING CO., Box 680, Spencer, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attentidh given to all Funeral, Crema- 


tion and cemetdes arrangements. 


each casket is plainly marked. 
Established pricds for all work. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7% 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 
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AMan’s Faith 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ 
2. How to Retain Faith 
3. How to Use Faith 


The Outlook says in a leading edi- 
torial of this little book: ‘‘ One of the 
freshest and most invigorating pre- 
Sentations of the subject much be- 
fo ged Ly speculation and technical 
language which has appeared for a 
long time past.”’ ‘The Nature of 
Faith is explained with a singular 
directness.”’ ‘This book is a kind 
of interpretation of Bishop Brent’s 
noble phrase, Adventure for God.” 


The book is full of delightful per- 
sonal reminiscences, and is exceed- 
ingly characteristic of this man whose 
own faith has been translated into a 
record of splendid achievement and 
helpfulness toward his fellowmen well 
known to all who have followed with 
interest his heroic work among the 
Labrador fishermen. It is of real help 
to every man and woman in search of 
a larger faith. 


Two Editions, Bound in Boards of Onyx Malachite 


» Unique Envelope Edition, ready for mailing, 


decorative side stamp, 50 cents net 


35 cents 


WiLFrrReD T. GRENFELL, M. D. 
Author of ‘‘A Man’s Faith,” 


Brief Extracts from “A 
Man’s Faith’’ 


‘*Paith isa kind of trust that makes 
one put his bottom dollar into 
scheme. It is not mere intellectual 
asset. It is that particular motive 
power which makes a man give him- 
self and everything he has to follow 
Jesus.”’ 


‘*T want to believe in Jesus Christ 
because I want to attain the ends I 
know such a faith insures.’’ 


‘The man of unconquerable faith 
like Christ’s own faith, breeds faith, 
and the man of unconquerable faith 
is the man who knows what that faith 
has done for himself.’’ 


‘* My first aid to retaining faith was 
a determination to keep it.’’ 


‘*You cannot help retaining faith in 
a fountain you see giving the water 
of life to men dying of thirst.”’ 


‘“Tf you are anxious to help others 
to retain faith, get out and do some- 
thing for Christ’s sake.’’ 


‘Faith is a living thing, and will 
die if its environment is permitted to 
become incompatible.”’ 


‘Faith must be used to keep its 
vitality. No faith can survive long 
with the sleeping-sickness. It soon 
becomes flabby and useless.”’ 


‘‘T am determined, God helping me, 
that no man shall rob me of my faith, 
I won’t hide it away. I'll keep it right 
around with me, if I can. I will see 
it gets exercise.”’ 


Che Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St. 175 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Chicago 


The Gospel of Good Health 


ay 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


Author of *‘ The Main Points,” ‘* The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit,” ** Two Parables,” ** The Strange 
Ways of God” 


HE cry of “Good 
Health for a dollar a 
bottle” is rapidly becom- 
ing a spent force. The 
cry of good health at the 
price of the cultivation and 
training of all one’s powers, 
physical, mental, spiritual, 
by bringing them into 
joyous harmony with the revealed will of God is 
now to the fore. And Dr. Brown’s inspiring 
_ Message is a fresh and genuine contribution to 
this subject. Unlike much that is being written, 


it is entirely free from scientific terms or technical 


expressions ; the word “ psychical” hardly appears 
in it. But the author goes to the root of the 
matter with a simplicity which enables even the 
most humble reader to grasp his thought. He is 
logical, sane, persuasive, deeply religious. His 
words have a ringing quality and after you have 
read them you want to pass them on to your friends. 

Attractively printed in two colors and bound in double 
folded, with end leaves and borders distinctive in charac- 
ter and very dainty in design. 

Enclosed in an envelope uniform in design and color, 
Ready for mailing. Size 7} X 43 inches. 

Price 35 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wasasu Ave., Carcaco 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Blues Cure 
An Anti-Worry Recipe 
BY 
DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


oe HERE was a 

Water Cure, a 
Rest Cure, and a Mind 
Cure in the same town; 
but all three together 
did not do half the 
business of the Blues 
Cure.” Thus does Mrs. 
Delia Lyman Porter 
begin her clever little 
story, with a moral which the reader will eagerly 
search for. We will leave him to find out for 
himself what the Great Golden Remedy is which 
was administered by the doctor of the Blues Cure 
office to a lugubrious young theologue, a sorrowing 
widow, a painfully shy youth, a lonely girl, and 
various others. Suffice it to say that this story 
will add to the happiness and optimism of the 


world. 


Bound in Keith blue linen, with effective die stamp in white, 
and printed in two colors with an especially designed border in 
Delft blue. 

Enclosed in an envelope uniform in color and design. Ready 
for mailing. Size 7% X 4} inches. 

Price 35 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wasasu Ave., Carcaco 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Communion Sets with individual cups are now in use in 
many churches, and {rom a hygienic standpoint are highly 
recommended. Qur special Communion Ware Catalogue 
describes and illustrates Communion Sets with individual 
cups as well as those of the conventional type. Collection 
Plates, Alms Basons, Chalices, Crucifixes, Vases, etc., are 
also shown. ‘The designs are artistic and the quality the 
highest, the same careful treatment being given to this ware 
as to the famous “1847 ROGERS BROS.” Silver Plate that 
Wears. For sale by leading jewelers. Send for “ Special 
Catalogue 66.” 


. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Ceylon Tea 


Pure Rich Fragrant 


T21b; 
Canisters 
60 cents 


1-2 |b. 
Canisters 
35 Cents 


Packed in Parchment-lined 
One pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
similar price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Eepmergans, Bescon 5%| BOSTON 


comes } BROOKLINE 


SURPASSING EXHIBITION OF BEAUTIFUL MILLINERY 
FOR THE EASTERTIDE 


: : : = S Se" % 2 
—> PE CSOn) 


We take pleasure in’announcing the arrival of new and captivating models in FRENCH HATS 
—choice extonents of the latest Parisian vogue—and a notable collection of entirely new designs 


from our extensive workrooms. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAY THIS WEEK IS A MOST, | parencea $5 io 75 
BRILLIANT, EXPOSITION OF PINE EASTER MILLINERY) | ; $ 


and fancy feathers. Regular’$8 values. 


Trimmed Hats for Girls and Misses 


We are special hatters to the younger set. Our styles are 
exclusive and specially designed for a large and discrimina- 
ting clientele. A private pa:lor is devoted to the exhibition 
of these charming creations, The present display is worthy 
of inspection, exceeding in rich- 


ness and beauty any former show- $2 95 to 15 00 
ing. Prices.) .. . ° e 


Stylish and Attractive Trimmed Hats at $5.00 


It is not necessary to go to great expense to secure thoroughly up-to-date and ideally fashionable 
millinery, as you will promptly decide when you have viewed our matchless collection of beautiful 
Trimmed Hats at $5.00 each. Fancy Straws, in the new colorings and smartest 
Shapes, handsomely trimmed with flowers and foliage, others with wing effects 

Choice : : 


$5.00 


Celebrated “KNOX” and “PHIPPS” 
Tailored Suit and Motoring Hats 


A most comprehensive collection of these deservedly popular 
hats, incladiag many novel and extremely smart models, 


wane Sauce all this $3.00 ‘a $22.50 
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OZORA S. DAVIS 


President-elect of Chicago Theological Seminary 
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Educational 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for eyery form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work ina great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OzoRA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof, H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ml. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN senwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. 102d year begins Sept. 30, 
1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 

Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
lege men. Courses, re; ular and elective; leading to 
diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
MOULTON, 


For Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. 
Cor. Sec’y. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 

Educational Department, 


The Congregationalist. 


Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 


(Den 


————_ 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to be educated in a boarding school? What 
are you thinking about the work of that 
school? You hope it will make him truthful, 
obedient, respectful, neat, orderly, prompt, 
and brave before difficulties; that he will 
learn fast, and do as his teachers bid him; 
that he will form lifelong friendships with 
worthy boys. 


What is the boy thinking about his future 
school? His dreams are rosy about accred- 
ited sports, and hazy about effort that means 
work, but he is willing to promise to try hard 
to do all you ask of him, and sincere in it. 


‘What am I thinking about the boy who 
will come to my fireside from the tenderness 
and solicitude of his own? To me he is one 
who now begins his race with his fellow men. 
He is abroad in the world to learn the lessons 
of life and character, in citizenship and in 
social and spiritual relations. 1 am thinking 
of his inherited traits and disposition, and of 
the good or bad habits which you have 
allowed his home life to teach him. Like 
you I wish to teach him order, promptness, 
obedience, love of truth, and self-respect, and 
to lay the foundations for a normal religious 
life; and I know that to be able to stand 
well as a man he must experience much dis- 
cipline of mind and heart and body, and know 
something of that chastening that ‘‘ seemeth 
not to be joyous, but grieyous.’’ I am think- 
ing also of the love and sympathy he will 
need in his untried paths. 


You may be interested to read a pamphlet 
book written by the master who thirty-four 
years ago founded this private school, and 
still maintains it. Here are thirty boys, liv- 
ing with their instructors in relations un- 
usually frank, and characterized by an 
absence of a vicious undercurrent. Such a 
result is attributable in part to the special 
instruction given by the master in person 
on the truths of sex. 


The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; 
no NEW boy is received after he has reached 
his fourteenth birthday. 


Each boy has a separate room. 
The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS (Yale), Master 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, WHITE PLAINS. 


A’ WESTCHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, White Plains, N. Y., 
combined with Summer Camp in Rye Beach, N. H., boys 
are now enrolled for Summer Session. $150.00 per 
Summer Season. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School ‘Qu 


Coles err e re totory: Seventeen miles from Boston. Miss 
CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

. 2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


at the 
“National: 


Made -to- Measure Silk 
Suits, Ready-Made Lin- 
gerie Dresses, Tub Suits, 
all the New Waists and 
Skirts—everything new in 
Summer wear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children—all 
are shown in your FREE 
copy of the “NATIONAL” 
Summer Style Book. 


We want YOU to 
write for your copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 
to-day. We want you to 
realize wet how great a 
benefit the “NATIONAL” 
will be to you—how much 
satisfaction and economy 
and real pleasure there 
will be to YOU in wearing 
“NATIONAL” clothes. 
May we expect to hear 
from you? 


Tailored Suits 
$7.50, S35 


\ 
{ 
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Made-to-Measure 
New York Styles 


Expressage 
Prepaid _ 


In addition to all New York’s desirable New Styles in ~ 


Summer Ready-Made Apparel your*t‘ NATIONAL” Style 
Book will show you the famous new fashion plates of 
“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks 
and other light weight fabrics delightfully cool for sum- 
mer wear. And each of these will be cut to your order 
out of your choice of our 400 materials, and we take all 
the risk of fitting you and pleasing you perfectly. 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Policy 


Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This is our signed 
guarantee which says: ‘‘ Your money back if you 
ask for it.’’ 

We prepay postage or express charges on all 
ete aa cot Garments anywhere in the United 

ates. 

Won’t you write to-day for your “NATIONAL” 
Sah Goh and Samples which we will send you— 
2 92 : 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room! 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 
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Composition by tho vas 1odd 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


By the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, 2:40) of Michigan 


A Valid Christianity for To-day 


A book to be welcomed by the intensely practical man of to-day who 
judges the vitality of Christian spirit not by its roots but by its fruits. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.63 


By Prof. Robert M. Wenley, University of Michigan 
Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief 


A decided service is performed by this concise and clear summing-up 
of the actual results from modern scholarship applied to the basis of 


Christianity. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.62 


A One Volume Commentary on the Holy 


Bible. 


Edited by J. R. Dummelow 


For its remarkable completeness and compactness, for its sound 
scholarship and reverent spirit, this convenient work is receiving high 


praise. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 net, by mail, $2.82 


By Dr. H. C. King, President of Oberlin College 
The Laws of Friendship—Huwman and Divine 


Its theme is life as a relation of personalities; and books are few 
which have at once such charm and the lasting value of breadth 


and wisdom. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, by mail, $1.35 


By Arthur S. Hoyt, Auburn Theological Seminary 
The Preacher, His Person, Message and Method 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Work of Preaching.’’ Exceptionally suggestive 


and helpful. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.62 


By Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) 


Peace and Happiness 


Cloth, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.61 


A pleasant book of leisurely scholarship, wise optimism, making 
life richer in the material of happiness. 


Published 


by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


¢ HOW TO SPEAK 
& ~ IN PUBL! the text- 


book of 

the Public Speaking Club of Amer- 

ica by Grenville Kleiser. Acom- 

plete and practical course of 

self-instruction by a master or 

theart. Jt teaches men to think on 

their feet. Cloth bound, 545 pp. Sent 

post-paid, for $1.40. Just published: 

‘How to Develop Pow.r and Person- 

ality In Speaking,” by the same author. Cloth bound, 

446 pp. Sent post-paid for $1.40. Funk & WAGNALLS 
Company, 38 East 23d Street, New York. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE 


By JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., 

is undoubtedly the greatest work on Revelation 
ever written. It is having a marvelous sale. Total 
editions, nine; 15,000 sets; 45,000 volumes. _ Thou- 
sands have given unsolicited testimonials. Former 
price, $5.00 per set; three volumes; 1417 pages. Now 
$2.50, prepaid to any address. To Ministers, Mis- 
sionaries, etc., $1,80 per set. 

CHAS. C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


eres Just Published {2.22 


Responses New Songs 
1 Each 

$25 per 00 ee ees iagairerss? SOC py man 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


P’ HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 


64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


ViSEe EES Ti WAS 
THE USE OF THE IND/V/IDUAL 
LOIINUNION SERVICE 4A5 iN- 
CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF LHURCHES 1T WILL OO SOFOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICE £/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CoO. 
256 Washington Street 
“4 Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR 
GOWNS 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
Suits @ Overcoats from $20.00 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 


COX SONS @ VINING 
262 Fourth Ave., New York 


PIPEGREED « 


CHURCH 
© OR 
” TEY not srods 


® BOSTON — MASS. © 


Religious Notices 


Religious and: ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF: ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN _ CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SERVICES IN KING’S 
CHAPEL. ‘Sunday afternoons at 3.30. April 18, 
Rey. H..N. Brown. April 25, Rev. Edward C. 
Moore. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrety, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work; 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHARLES A. STopDARD, D.D., President. 

Ruy. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
+ 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN | 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D.D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


SOME WEATHER OBSERVATIONS 


For over two months the Joint Missionary Campaign has been on, with meet- 
ings at MORE THAN 100 CONGREGATIONAL CENTERS the country over. 
For the last seven weeks the subscriptions secured have been announced on this 
page and exhibited by the thermometer scales. The column has risen’ slowly but 
steadily. It has acted much as thermometers habitually do from February to 
April. There is rising temperature, but in this latitude the average is not many 
degrees. Winter lingers, Spring holds back under the lengthening, heightening 
sunshine. But late as it may be, Spring does not fail. At length its warmth 
becomes manifest and the mercury mounts up. ; 


IT IS SEASONABLE AND DUE 


No less so is it with the springtime of our Congregational Mis- 


$500,000 Wa. 
sionary interests. It is time for the financial thermometer to be ine 
registering at a much greater height. Such a rise of temperature = [-——= Ac 
is due, even overdue. In its financial showing the Campaign Season Ses 
B450,000 is somewhat backward; but that is no reason why its signs of Saree 
promise should fail. Rather is there every reason why the Finan- "ide 
cial Column Should Rise Now all the more rapidly and decisively. = 
eer iSteed Th IS SEASONABLE NOW that the warmth of Con- #pe 150000 
gregational spirit aroused by the Joint Campaign meetings should ae 
so register itself. Never before have our several Missionary Socie- A 
ties come into such close and warm touch with each other and a 
ane otee with the churches as in these meetings. At Marietta, Ohio, a needed (91000 
prominent layman and large giver said, “THIS MEETING IS na a 
IDEAL, ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUE IS INESTIMABLE. Es, 
Pledges Such value is due to materialize in greatly multiplied subscriptions. Ble 
$300,000 ond. IT IS SEASONABLE NOW that the warmth of recent [——_ 9° 
onal revival interest in many localities should register itself on this bai: 
Missionary Campaign thermometer. Widespread religious interest — 
in a community—as last winter in Boston and vicinity during the Teena 
ae Chapman meetings and Kansas City while Gipsy Smith was there bapemerici ra 
—makes no surer proof of its depth and genuineness than by es 
marked increase of missionary giving in the churches. It is a surer ie 
sea Gnd index even than large church membership additions. The Joint 0,000 
Campaign pledge cards are immediate opportunity for many Con- at 
gregationalists to make proof of their revival blessings. oe 
3d. IT IS SEASONABLE NOW that the warmth of spirit- = 
8150,000 ual devotion resulting from the tender associations of Passiontide j|——— 1° 
and Easter observances in so many of our churches should register iz 
itself in prompt and abundant response to the present urgency of ae 
our Congregational Missionary work. More intimate acquaintance aa 
| #00000 | with Christ in his last days upon earth finds him sitting over [~~ eae 
887,972.41 | against the treasury. Deepened spiritual life becomes quickly and 2% 
unmistakably manifest in a higher scale of missionary giving. a ee 
Pee Loewe Therefore, may not our Congregational people be depended eee 18° 
on to make good the promise of this Joint Missionary Campaign Bs atid 
—| by rapid and extensive rise in the financial thermometer! Sa 
ie Wl STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE Fi 
Previously acknowledged, week ending April 3 . . $70,215.65 Ss, ie 
Received for week ending April10 . . . . . - . $17,756.76 ae 
Total: to April:10.. -:--.....-/ Se eee ee SO ame a See 
Scale showing sub- = —s J E bee = 
Bae iaG ood. _ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE Scale: of Centigrade 
with point below General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. Thermometer. @ 18 
which pledges are Chairman, C. A. PATTON, “Dy OP Chairman, J. G, CANNON, Esq. ete pr inked 
conditional. Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER. ing. Above O Fund 
For Publicity, J. F. Broptis, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LouGEE, Esq. to Divide among all ; 
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Event and Comment 


Our Portrait 


To the generous yet discriminating words printed else- 
where of Prof. E. A. Steiner concerning his intimate friend, 
President-elect Ozora S. Davis of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, we need only add in behalf of the wide household of 
our Congregational faith our expression of confidence and 
expectation in the new field of service to which he believes 
providence has led him. That there is mourning in the 
South Church, New Britain, Ct., and throughout the city, 
because he now severs ties that have grown to be strong and 
tender, we know well. It is one of those cases where we 
wish there could be two of him. New England needs and 
appreciates his type of leadership. His words on more than 
one occasion have proved a bugle call to the churches. As 
preacher and writer he has been widely influential. Under 
his guidance South Church has become a kind of model of 
efficient ministry to all classes, and particularly immigrants 
of different nationalities. In Chicago he will still hold aloft 
the ideal of a church that seeks to serve our composite 
American life, and he will, we believe, make Chicago Sem- 
inary a place where young men are equipped both intel- 
lectually and spiritually for the pressing tasks that confront 
the Christian ministry in this twentieth century. 


Easter Echoes 

With more seriousness than usual, it seems to us, the 
Christian world has passed through the Lenten season and 
the following Easter. The secular as well as the religious 
press has given extended reports of sermons and addresses 
prompted by the occasion, and editorials have been frequent 
on men’s responsibilities to one another in the sight of God, 
in view of the certain approach of death and of the assur- 
ance of immortality. What may we expect from the influ- 
ences of this Easter on ourselves and the community? For 
one thing, a more sober estimate of the value of the things 
we possess and pursue. It is not worth while to grasp too 
tightly the positions, tasks, comforts and pleasures which 
by. the resistless progress of time are every day slipping 
away from us. For another thing, a narrower limit to the 
wealth we work for, more pause to enjoy the treasures we 
have now, which may not be ours tomorrow, and moderation 
of our disappointment at failure to gain for merely tempo- 
rary use material things we have been striving for. More 
important still is the greater serenity with which we look 
on death and the hereafter. -For the Easter season has held 
both before us for our contemplation. It has helped us to 
realize that we are moving toward the place for which we 
are preparing ourselves day by day, and that if we are 
walking with Jesus Christ as our risen Lord we need not 
fear the darkness or the loneliness of death, for our com- 
panion has passed along that way. Most of all, the oppor- 
tunity has been given to us all to gain from this Easter 
the abiding motive cheerfully and confidently to order our 
friendships, our home and social and business and spiritual 
life in the light of that assured eternal life which is the 


gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Canadian Laymen Mean Business 

“Far ahead of anything thus far attempted on this side 
the line!” This is the verdict which the contingent of men 
from the United States who attended the recent Canadian 


National Missionary Congress in Toronto are passing upon 
that mighty gathering. It was distinctively a laymen’s 
meeting. Of the 4,000 in attendance a considerable portion 
have already adopted the tithing system of benevolence, and 
a number are not only giving generously of their incomes, 
but are devoting much time to propagating the ideas and 
methods of the laymen’s missionary movement. It has moved 
forward rapidly and strongly in Canada during the last 
two or three years, chiefly because these men were willing 
to take time from their business and professional duties to 
hold meetings and organize activities in various parts of 
Canada. Unquestionably, too, the inclusion of the home 
as well as of the foreign work has helped the movement in 
Canada. At any rate, just as the spirit of Christian unity 
seems further advanced there than it is in this country, so 
the formulation of an aggressive missionary policy has pro- 
ceeded further, and the interest of a good many different 
types of men has been enlisted. The Toronto Congress 
issued a platform accepting as a working ideal the raising 
of at least $1,300,000 annually for home missionary work 
and $3,200,000 annually for foreign missionary work. The 
churches there assembled represented the communicant 
membership of about 900,000 Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists and Anglicans. The sum 
aimed at will call for at least a doubling, and in many cases 
a tripling and quadrupling of gifts which different cities 
are now making; but the sentiment of the meeting was 
that this could be done. The bearing of such an under- 
taking upon Christian unity ought not to be overlooked. 
We are glad also that in addition to sounding a loud call 
for a new consecration to Christian missions, this great body 
of laymen put on record its sympathy with social Christian- 
ity in these unmistakable words, “We believe that the call 
to.make dominant and regnant in all human relationship, 
either personal, racial or national, the principles and spirit 
of Jesus Christ, presents to every man his supreme oppor- 
tunity of development, usefulness and satisfaction, and we 
appeal to men everywhere to invest their intelligence, their 
influence, their energy and their possessions in the effort 
of combined Christianity to redeem the world.” 


“The Most Remarkable Man of His Times” 

Such is the characterization of Gen. William Booth by 
Charles Edward Russell, who in the current War Cry, the 
organ of the Salvation Army, writes one of the most note- 
worthy of the many articles that have appeared in print 
during the last fortnight concerning the man who last 
Saturday passed his eightieth birthday. The writer says 
that he has no particular sympathy with General Booth’s 
fundamental theology, but must admit “that even to the 
worldling the grandeur, the extent and the impeccable suc- 
cess of this man’s life work seem on inspection something 
overwhelming.” This is one of the numerous expressions 
that must have made last Saturday the happiest day of his 
life for the General, as he sat in his modest villa at Hadley 
Wood, in the outskirts of London, and received congratula- 
tions by letter and wire from all parts of the world, from 
kings and cabinet officers down to the people in the slums, 
whose lives he has blessed and whose surroundings he has 
bettered. In all the largé cities of Christendom where Army 
posts are now found the celebrations last Saturday and Sun- 
day were fervid, and the tributes eloquent and sincere. 
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Dignified ministers of many denominations and public men 
of prominence joined with the Salvation Army soldiers in 
offering congratulations and expressing the hope that the 
General will be spared many years. His health continues 
firm, and he roams from land to land as rapidly as ever, 
while from his fertile brain still come schemes like his re- 
cently proposed University of Humanity, looking toward the 
welfare of his fellowmen. The question of a successor to 
him in the control of the Army may not intrude itself for 
some time, but it is understood that his eldest son, Bramwell 
Booth, is likely to sueceed to the office. Despite all his per- 
sonal eccentricities and despite defects in the methods em- 
ployed by the Army, it will be General Booth’s lasting dis- 
tinction that he has made the Christian religion a force for 
righteousness in multitudes of individual lives and helped 
forward powerfully the modern movement toward sdeial. 
betterment. 


For a Purer Stage 


Some people are saying that when city authorities pub- 
licly repudiate a nauseous opera as the mayor of Boston, 
we are thankful to say, has recently done, it simply serves 
as an advertisement, and will ultimately increase attendance 
in places where it is allowed. Possibly, but, on the other 
hand, it is gratifying to find a Philadelphia paper, The Tele- 
graph, say, “It is something to the credit side of American 
enlightenment to find the officials of one city who do not 
temporize or arbitrate a question of right conduct in the 
face of intelligent protest, but with a sense of high obliga- 
tion to the moral interests of the community settle it by the 
ban of disapproval.” In the long run we believe that every 
firm stand for decency in public performances helps forward 
the coming of the time when the stage shall be freed from 
these disgusting and demoralizing spectacles. Apart from 
what William Winter, the theatrical critic of the New York 
Tribune, says about the conception of incarnate bestiality 
realized in the opera objected to, the most disheartening fact 
in connection with the agitation over it was the revelation 
of the number of persons in the so-called upper circles of 
society who are eager to pay the highest prices for the sake 
of seeing such exhibitions. If alleged ladies and gentlemen 
in their silks and finery and in the interests of what they 
call “art” descend to such depths, is it any wonder that at 
the slum end of the town spring up, as they have done in 
Philadelphia among cheaper shows, a brood of imitations 
of the unspeakable things that go on at the rich people’s 
opera? A Boston Episcopal minister, Rev. Frederick B. 
Allen, has spoken out strongly in the Transcript, saying 
among other things, “If the permitted immodesties and in- 
decencies of the stage thus break down good morals and 
stimulate passion, not only will innocence and purity suffer 
everywhere, but the heaviest toll will be paid by the daughters 
of the poor.” 


A New Labor Sunday 


We are glad that a Sunday in May, the 9th, has this 
year been selected as Labor Sunday. The day hitherto 
generally observed has been the first Sunday in September, 
preceding the holiday known as Labor Day. In many eases 
pastors had not returned from their vacations in season to 
make a profitable use of the day; but now a more seasonable 
Sunday is selected in accordance with the wish of the 
American Federation of Labor. The department of Church 
and Labor in the Presbyterian Church is promptly in the 
field with an excellent order of worship, on the first page 
of which is a drawing that locates in close proximity a great 
factory and a church. Mr. Stelzle’s department is ready to 
furnish to ministers at a small cost these programs, and 
to supply literature that may help the minister in preparing 
addresses on such subjects as The Early Church and the 
Working Man, The Bread Winner and the Soul Winner, 
Jesus Christ as a Social Reformer. Such an institution as 
Labor Sunday, whenever it comes, does not solve all the 
problems in behalf of which it is set apart; but it does help 
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to call the attention of the churches to various phases of 
the labor movement in this country, and to consider what 
more it may do to prove that it is the friend and servant 
of all classes, that it includes already in its membership 
men who toil with their hands, and that it has a place for 
all who will come, however grimy their hands, however 
limited their wardrobe. The church and the organized labor 
movement in this country are, we believe, coming closer 
together, and we trust that on this May Sunday, or about 
that time, special consideration will be given to subjects 
that have to do with the working man’s welfare, his re- 
sponsibility for a more efficient church as well as the 
church’s responsibility for him and his family. 


A Business Man’s Contribution to the World 

The unveiling at Tuskegee Institute of a memorial tablet 
in honor of the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., of New York, 
ealls fresh attention to a man whose character and work 
we would commend to the younger generation of Christian 
laymen the country over. The world knew him as the 
president of the Long Island Railway, an executive who 
combined to a rare degree force with wisdom. He did not 
wait until he had amassed his fortune to do his part in the 
altruistic movements of his time. When Booker Washington 
sought to interest him in Tuskegee, he replied that he would 
go and see for himself, and if he found Tuskegee the real 
thing, he would put his strength and influence behind it. 
Convinced by what he saw, he went on the Board of Trustees 
and became one of its most effective members. It is fitting 
that a permanent memorial should now be erected on the 
grounds of the school into which he put so much of his 
heart. With this memorial, the committee, consisting of 
ex-President Roosevelt, President Eliot, Charles Francis 
Adams and other representative men, pass over $150,000 
as an endowment to the school in the name of Mr. Baldwin. 
The inscription on the tablet is a splendid compliment. It 
reads: “In Memory of William H. Baldwin, Jr., 1863-1905. 
A Man of Hearty Honesty and Good Will, a Resolute Leader 
toward Publie Righteousness and Public Happiness.” Great 
as was Mr. Baldwin’s contribution to Tuskegee, he was 
hardly less interested in the toiling masses on the East Side 
of New York, in whose behalf he worked unswervingly. An 
unusual record, certainly, for a life that spanned only forty- 
two years. Would that many other prosperous, successful 
young men would find in the midst of their working years 
the sources of the deepest joy, that they would see with their 
own eyes the institutions in the South and the West and 
across the sea that are serving the backward and disfavored 
members of the human race. These schools, as well as our 
regular missionary agencies and our churches, need just 
what such men as Mr. Baldwin have to give. One of the 
best things he did for Tuskegee, says Mr. Washington, was 
the systematizing of the business done by the different de- 
partments of the school. We are eager for the day to come 
when the business instincts of many laymen shall be conse- 
erated to the work of God’s Kingdom. 


Better Days for the Country Church 

Already interest in the country life movement has borne 
fruitage, especially as it concerns the country church. On 
May 3 a four days’ institute for New England pastors in 
active service will open in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Ministers 
in the northern sections of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
including Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal and 
Universalist representatives, have been invited to attend. 
Among the speakers are: Dean Hodges of Cambridge, 
‘President Butterfield of Amherst, Dean Fenn of Harvard, 
Dean Curtis of Yale, President Horr of Newton, President 
Mackenzie of Hartford, Professor Knight of Crane Theo- 
logical School, Professor Bowne of Boston University. 
Prof. O. H. Gates of Andover Seminary will be in charge 
of a library department and will explain the privileges open 
to active pastors in connection with seminary libraries. 
Due, no doubt, to the fostering care of the recently inaug- 
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urated New England Country Church Association, this rally- 
ing of the pastors is an obvious searching after the new 
means for the new day. It represents a realization of the 
necessity for progress and adaptiveness, even in the smallest 
communities. But, even more, it asserts itself as still 
another indication of the rising tide that has set toward 
the country and the solution of the rural problem. The 
Outlook devoted nearly its entire issue of last week to this 
difficult but absorbing question. “In influencing the devel- 
opment of country life no other institution,” concludes its 
editorial, “has the opportunity of the country church.” 
Here is the responsibility of the institute at St. J ohnsbury 
and others similar. Metropolitan and farmer alike will 
eagerly follow the results. 


The Cumberland Church and the Courts 


The uniform tenor of the final decisions in state courts 
hitherto has been to maintain the validity of the union 
between the Presbyterian and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches, consummated several years ago. The judgments 
of the courts of last resort in Kentucky, Texas, Georgia and 
Illinois have been that the union is valid and that the title 
to property goes with the united church. The Tennessee 
Supreme Court judges appear to have taken the other view, 
and have ruled that they have a right to go behind the 
action of the ecclesiastical courts—a right which has been 
expressly denied by the United States Supreme Court—and 
to review their decision. The decision refers to a particular 
church. If it is made general and not particular in its 
terms it will probably involve the surrender to the party 
opposing the union of the denominational publishing house 
and Cumberland University, both of which are in Tennessee. 
Whether the question at issue can or will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court we do not know. In the meantime the re- 
ported decision of the Tennessee court appears to run on the 
lines of the decision of the English House of Lords, which 
impoverished the. United Free Church of Scotland and over- 
endowed the “Wee Frees,” and seems likely to bring about 
a like history of self-command, consecration of means to 
the support of the impoverished congregations and duplica- 
tion of church buildings in Tennessee. But what a pity it 
will be to revive rival churches in villages and towns where 
the people of Christ ought to dwell together in unity. 


Unenlightened Citizens 

An ex-mayor of Boston, and a member of the Finance 
Commission which has spent many months examining the 
business methods of the city government, says that no other 
city in the world has developed so great a degree of municipal 
political corruption. Let it be noted that these are not the 
words of a minister or an officer of a society for civic reform, 
but of a practical business man qualified to speak with 
expert knowledge. Let it be remembered also that the same 
things have been said of a good many other American cities, 
whose business affairs have been put into the hands of men 
selected for that purpose by a majority of their citizens. 
Two facts stand out prominently on the face of these con- 
ditions. The first is that the people of these cities either 
have the kind of municipal administration they want, or 
else they are too indifferent or too incompetent to protect 
their public interests from those determined to profit by 
them. The other is that the feeling of superiority we have 
when we read of the graft-ridden cities of China and Persia 
and other far-off lands that seem to us only half civilized 
must be due in considerable measure to our ignorance both 
of affairs in other countries and in our own immediate 
neighborhood. 


A Man Without a Country 
If ex-President Castro of Venezuela had a sense of 


humor, of which we have seen no signs, he might console 


himself for his momentary position of distress by thinking 
how much the world fears and respects him. For the Powers 
which exercise authority in the Caribbean, led, apparently, 
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by our own government, are denying him the right of 
asylum anywhere within striking distance of his native land. 
Constitutionally he has only to land on Venezuelan soil to 
recover his legal position as President. Actually he is 
threatened with arrest if he returns, is denied the chance 
to land on their territory by Holland, England and Colom- 
bia, and having been permitted to disembark on the island 
of Martinique is promptly deported by the French govern- 
ment, protesting that this forcible return to Europe is a 
violation not only of his personal rights as an invalid to 
hospitality, but also a “breach of international law and a 
denial of the rights of individuals.” And, he adds, “that 
such a thing should have come to pass in the land which 
saw the birth of Josephine and from which came the inspira- 
tion, and presage of liberty, and at the hands of a people 
who shed their blood by torrents hardly a century ago to 
maintain unizmpaired the rights and prerogatives of man, is 
inconceivable.” All this is a tribute to Castro’s potential 
efficiency as a revolutionist, which might well flatter the 
vanity of a humorous man. No wonder the newspapers are 
comparing him to Napoleon at. Elba! He himself takes the 
situation with his usual bombastic and egotistic self-con- 
fidence, and talks of making the Danish island of St. Thomas 
or the Canary Islands a stepping stone to his destiny in 
South America. Our State Department seems to consider 
it of the first importance to keep the Castro spark from the 
Venezuelan powder magazine, and has sent warships to the 
Caribbean. Perhaps Castro may make himself ridiculous 
instead of dangerous, and the situation be relieved by an 
international laugh. 


Big Frauds Exposed 

The American Sugar Refining Company, caught at last 
in a mean trick of cheating the Government for several 
years of customs duties by false weights, has been forced 
to refund $1,239,088.38. The Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, charged with defrauding the Government by appro- 
priating large tracts of coal lands, has confessed its guilt 
by surrendering the land, valued at $1,500,000, and paying 
for the coal it had taken out. The Utah Fuel Company, 
a corporation managed by the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Company, has pleaded guilty ona similar charge, 
surrendered 14,000 acres of coal land and paid the Govern- 
ment $200,000 for fines and for coal already mined. The 
Federal Court has declared null and void the title of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company to coal land in Mon- 
tana valued at $3,000,000. Somebody the other day was 
asking a defender of Mr. Rooseyelt’s Administration to 
name one thing of importance which it had accomplished. 
The facts above mentioned furnish the beginning of an 
answer. When great corporations thus take by force or 
fraud the property of the people, is it strange that the 
people heartily believe in a Government that compels the 
thieves to disgorge their ill-gotten gains? 


An Eighth Presidential Term 

Gen. Porfirio Diaz has been President of the Republic 
of Mexico since 1876, and his seventh term of office expires 
next year. He is an old man, and had expressed his inten- 
tion not to serve another term. Of his election, whenever 
he allows himself to be nominated, there is no doubt. 
Recently he was visited by a great crowd of deputations 
representing all trades and industries, and all united in ask- 
ing him to continue his service to the Republic. Assenting 
to their request, the probability is that he will continue for 
another term of six years from 1910 his work of making 
Mexican civilization and progress secure. If his life is 
spared to the end of this eighth term, he will be eighty-six 
years old. He is the exact contemporary, that is, of the 
well-beloved Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph, who was 
born in the same year. It is a mistake, of course, to speak 
of Mexico as in any real sense a republic. It has, indeed, 
a constitution which was+modeled upon our own, but, under 
the forms of law, President Diaz is as much a monarch as 
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if he wore the crown of the Mexican emperor whom he 
helped to overthrow. His youth was spent in the midst of 
the upheavals preceding and following the war with the 
United States. Twice he was the leader in revolution after 
the withdrawal of the French and the restoration of the 
republic. Curiously enough, he became president owing to 
a clause in the constitution forbidding the holding of the 
office for a second term. Once in office, he saw that what 
Mexico needed was peace, and he enforced it by the strong 
hand. The constitution was amended to allow the continu- 
ance of his benevolent rule, and for a third of a century he 
has guided Mexico, with the increasing confidence of his 
people and of the large foreign settlements. Whether the 
Mexicans, nearly half of whom are of unmixed Indian blood, 
have been prepared for self-government by his control, only 
his death or retirement can show. If he retires, he will no 
doubt name a successor strong enough, in his opinion, to 
conduct the government on his own lines. 


Who Should Enter the Ministry 


Several strong protests have come to us against the 
appeals that are being made from our theological seminaries 
to college students to prepare for the ministry. The argu- 
ments they offer to discourage young men from choosing 
this profession are well known. Putting these letters of 
protest together, we could draw a dismal picture of a life 
prepared, for through years of enthusiastic and prayerful 
study, wearing itself out in leading small churches through 
sectarian struggles for existence in overchurched communi- 
ties, varying its experience by frequent and sometimes 
humiliating efforts as a candidate, with a constantly insuffi- 
cient and uncertain income, with irritating restraints of 
ignorant conservatism or exasperating goads of rampant 
radicalism, subsiding at the dead line of fifty years into 
obscure poverty. Such a picture would not be wholly 
imaginary. Additional touches suggested by some of these 
letters would add to its somberness, such as the prospect, 
after seven years of college and seminary study, of coming 
into losing competition with a glib-tongued, shallow youth 
who has found preaching his “vocation” without any pre- 
paratory toil; or the evidence, common enough, that strong 
Congregational churches looking for pastors pass unnoticed 
men of ability trained in Congregational seminaries, and 
offer the prizes of our denomination to those outside of it 
who are willing to leave their own church associations and 
enter ours without regret at surrendering convictions 
loosely held, or enthusiasm in adopting those of the denom- 
ination they enter. 

What would be the result of pressing on the attention 
of our readers these reasons against entering the ministry? 
We should discourage young men really called to this service 
and best fitted by their temperament and ambitions to suc- 
eeed in it, while we should probably make no impression on 
those who are choosing that profession as the easiest to make 
a start in, or who are being pushed into it by undiscrimi- 
nating friends. One of the letters now before us, evidently 
from a young man of ability and a consecrated spirit, de- 
scribes his hesitancy as he faces the question whether or 
not he shall go to a seminary next fall. Our theological 
seminaries, with the churches co-operating, have the great 
task of finding choice men, giving them a clear compre- 
hension of the work of the ministry, and on that basis per- 
suading them to enter it. The general appeal is too freely 
made. The argument often urged, that every young man 
ought to enter the ministry unless he can give a good reason 
for not going into it, is as illogical as its converse, that no 
man ought to undertake the ministry if he can keep out 
of it. 

What, then, are worthy arguments to re-enforce the in- 
ward conviction moving Christian youth to enter the min- 
istry? The evils of sectarian strife and overchurched com- 
munities are not going to disappear of themselves or die 
because of the growing indifference of the people to religion. 


They are to be swept away by the efforts of large-minded. 
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leaders in advancing “the unity of the Spirit in the bonds 
of peace,” and these usually will be ministers. The annoy- 
ances of candidating and the readiness to push pastors aside 
when they reach the age of greatest usefulness in other 
professions will not be lessened by leaving the work of the 
pastorate to men of mediocre abilities. Is the office of the 
Christian ministry in itself the worthiest and most impor- 
tant in the eyes of true Christians? Then the position to 
which it is entitled can be maintained only through its 
being filled by ministers who deserve honor both for their 
devotion and their abilities. Such men cannot expect to 
avoid meeting sectarian narrowness, ignorant conservatism 
or irreverent radicalism. Their mission is to let light shine 
in on mental and moral darkness, to turn bitter waters into 
sweet, to transform hate and suspicion into love and trust 
through the presence of Christ weleomed into human lives 
and into human society. 

This is no holiday task, and that is the main reason why 
many men should not enter the ministry. It is also the 
reason why some men should enter it. The prayers of the 
churches should be earnestly made for guidance to find these 
men. The efforts of the leaders in the schools of the 
prophets should be directed toward laying hands on them 
and illuminating their minds as to the work before them. 
Sometimes President Samuel may make a mistake, even 
while he is sure he is being divinely directed, and lay hands 
on some farmer’s boy like Saul the son of Kish, because he 
is head and shoulders above the others. But if he perseveres 
in his search, with the horn of oil in his hand, he will also 
discover some ruddy shepherd lad like the son of Jesse, only 
called in from tending his flock after all his brothers have 
been rejected. One David is reward enough for years of 
the prophet’s seeking: For such men must be found and 
must take on themselves the task of shepherding the flock 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and spreading it over the world. 

What task remains for those. who would be willing to 
become ministers if they felt themselves fitted for that call- 
ing and the way were open to them? The. opportunities of 
Christian laymen were never greater than now. They seem 
to be coming to a new sense of the magnitude of their part 
in bringing the nations into the kingdom of God. They 
make the big plans for this end and furnish the means to 
carry them through. They are adjusting the ideas of 
worldly progress of this generation to divine ideals of 
spiritual advancement for mankind. It has become an 
ambition high enough for a son of God in our time to be 
a Christian leader in the ranks of laymen. If reverence 
for the ministry is declining, respect for consecrated laymen 
in every calling is increasing, and their influence is grow- 
ing. Christian working men, Christian captains of industry, 
Christian teachers in schools and colleges, Christian states- 
men, find ample fields for Christian service. But unless they 
honor and foster the Christian ministry, they will lose the 
greatest incentive to the most inspiring task, conquering 
the world to obedience to Jesus Christ. . 


Ambassadors of Peace 


Last year a company of business men from our Pacifie 
coast visited Japan and were received with a courtesy and 
hospitality that surprised and deeply impressed them. This 
year a company of Japanese merchants will visit San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacifie coast cities, and their hosts will not 
fall behind the Orientals in their treatment of their guests. 
Nor will they read with complacency appeals to Californians 
in their newspapers to drive Japanese out of the country 
while they are showing their Japanese guests their appre- 
ciation of the kindness received in Japan. 

Not long ago a party of German pastors visited England 
and were welcomed with fraternal hospitality. Now in re- 
sponse to invitations from Christian churches of Germany 
a large number of British pastors are planning a visit to 
that country next June. They will include Free Church 
ministers and Anglican and Roman Catholic priests. About 
150 have accepted invitations. They will be received in 
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Berlin by Emperor William, and after being entertained 
there will be taken through the Luther country, spending 
ten days in the “Vaterland.” These visitors and their hosts 
will not be likely to discuss the race between the two nations 
to see which can build the biggest Dreadnaughts to fight 
one another. But after the visit there will be fewer sermons 
and speeches in either country stimulating the people to 
defend their homes against the assaults of those whose 
hospitality they have enjoyed. 

The time has passed among civilized people for neigh- 
borhood quarrels between decent and educated Christian 
families. The feuds of Kentucky mountaineers are almost 
the only survivals in this country of an extinct barbaric 
period. Wars between such nations as Japan and the United 
States, England and Germany are as out of date as feuds 
between families in a Christian community. What should 
be said of such families vying with one another to see which 
could raise the most numerous and biggest bulldogs kept 
in leash for self-protection while each family eyed the other 
with suspicion? Dreadnaughts are more costly and irri- 
tating to nations than bulldogs to families. _ Less money 
for warships and more spent on hospitality in interchange 
of friendly visits will hasten the advance of civilization and 
peace for the world. 


Social Consciousness is Brotherhood 


The cirele of a young man’s interest as he enters upon 
life is usually narrow. It includes little more than himself. 
If love comes and a home is established his thought widens 
to embrace the wife and children of his fireside, and for a 
little while may stop there. But the complexity of modern 


- life does not permit one for long to be isolated from his 


fellows. Almost by the necessity of circumstance he is 
eompelled to think of others. 

As a workman he finds the Trades Union seeking to 
benefit the conditions of his craft, and under this impulse 
he joins with his fellows. As he sits with them he listens 
to appeals for help that come from other working men who 
are fighting some battle of labor. Under this tutelage the 
horizon of his interest broadens, and he begins seriously to 
consider the welfare and the needs of other men. Perhaps 
he feels called to make sacrifices in their behalf. The last 
great strike in the stockyards of Chicago was made by men 
not with the purpose of bettering their own conditions, but 
in behalf of the unorganized laborers in those yards whom 
the Trades Unionists felt were not rightly treated or ade- 
quately paid. 

Moreover, as a young man enters upon adult life he is 
usually invited to join some fraternal organization, and 


within the lodge-room he listens to many high teachings of. 


friendship and brotherhood. He himself is sent to call upon 
the sick and to minister to the widow and orphan, and it is 
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by such schooling that he learns the lesson that no man 
liveth to himself alone. 

If he is an employer in the modern spirit of combination 
he enters into. association with other men in the same line 
of business as himself, and finds that the co-operation is 
better both for him and for them than the old bitter and 
slashing competition. 

Social consciousness is only another term for brother- 
hood, and all these many associations of men are simply 
forms of manifestation of the fraternal spirit. They are 
better than cold isolation or. selfish individualism, and are 
to be welcomed and encouraged for what they do. They 
are teaching men sympathy and comradeship; they are weld- 
ing units into unity; they are broadening the thoughts and 
the feelings of their members. 

But these organizations have their defects, in that their 
ideals of fraternity are not sufficiently broad. They stop 
short of the logical conclusions of their teachings. Theirs 
is Brotherhood, “Limited.” The Trades Unionist is con- 
cerned with the welfare of his fellow-unionist, but too often 
the mantle of his fellow-feeling does not fall upon the man 
outside the union nor upon his employer. The member of 
a fraternal organization will do much for the man who 
gives to him the mystic sign of distress, whose name is down 
upon the books as in good standing, but he is too apt to pass 
by the man whose only claim to his sympathy and help is 
that he is a fellowman. 

Employers have come together for their own good. 
Trusts have been formed which have wonderfully benefitted 
those on the inside, but the good of all sorts and conditions 
of men have not always been advanced. 

Brotherhood is on the way; never so nearly here as at the 
present, but it is yet in most instances limited and partial. 
It has boundaries that man and not God has set up. The 
work of the Christian church is in kindly and friendly co- 
operation to lead the souls of men to the ideals of brotherhood 
which Jesus had, and break down false boundaries by the 
impact of his spirit. We are set to broaden the circle of 
men’s sympathies until they shall reach unto the utmost 
man, and leave no child of God without. 

The church itself is not perfect, but by her missionary 
and benevolent work, by her support of the movements mak- 
ing for human betterment, by losing herself in the life of 
the community she is teaching men the truth that all men 
are brothers, that social consciousness is fellow feeling, that 
there are no limitations to the love of Christ, and that our 
sympathy should be big enough to reach all men. 


Prayer meeting topic for April 18-24. The Social Con- 
sciousness as Applied to Social Organizations. 1 Cor. 10: 
23-33; Rom. 14: 7-13. Trade Unions, employers’ assoeia- 
tions, Masonic and other fraternities, the Grange, etc. 


An added pleasure was imparted to Easter 
in many churches by the reception of new 
members in large numbers. We shall chron- 
icle later the accessions. 


The revolution in Turkey has opened wide 
the doors of the Holy Land to the Jews. 
The public land in Palestine is now offered 
for sale without restrictions. Will the Zion- 
ists avail themselves of the opportunity for 
another Return? 


“Our Congregational way of keeping Lent 
has been more than averagingly rewarding. 
I think the fires of the Spirit have been kin- 
dled into a higher flame.” So writes a 
‘Western pastor. We trust and believe he 
speaks for many of his brethren East and 
West. 


The statement made in a recent issue of 


Editorial In Brief 


The Congregationalist that-President Angell 
approved of the giving of the play, “The 
Servant in the House,” before the students 
of Michigan University on Sunday afternoon, 
was incorrect. He opposed its presentation 
on Sunday, declined to allow the use of the 
hall of the university, and did not attend the 
play. 


Into the preparation of special Holy Week 
services pastors in many parts of the coun- 
try put a large amount of thought and 
prayer. The programs that are reaching us 
indicate effective use of the elements of 
music, meditation and instruction. There is 
evident a growing interest on the part of all 
our churches in the spiritual opportunities 
and possibilities of the week. 


In the Cosmopolitan for April a writer in 
an article called Blasting at the Rock of 


Ages makes such a mighty effort to show 
that the teachings of colleges and universities 
aim to overthrow religion and common moral- 
ity that his “startling conclusions” are an 
evident caricature. More articles in the 
same line are to follow. The sensationalism 
is so strained that it is not even ludicrous. 


A battleship lasts about fifteen years and 
is wholly out of date in five years more. But 
the ship Nimrod, which Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton chose to battle with the storms and ice 
of the Antarctic, is forty years old. The 
Nimrod is built of oak, two feet thick all 
over and six at the bow and is sheathed with 
steel. She has survived the ice floes of both 
North and South and seems likely to last a 
good many years yet. 


Despite pressure brought to bear on Dr. 
M. L. Burton by the Church of the Pilgrims, 
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Brooklyn, to remain in his position, -and 
despite remonstrance from several neighbor- 
ing churches, he has resigned his charge to 
accept the presidency of Smith College. He 
will not, however, take the helm until Sep- 
tember, 1910, and plans to spend the inter- 
yening year in study and travel abroad. In 
the meantime President Seelye will continue 
his administrative duties at Smith. 


Some parallels between Gen. William 
Booth and Dr. Lyman Abbott might be easily 
wrought out. They are not unlike in their 
outward appearances, and in the prophetic 
note in their public utterances. Their re- 
spective theologies, it is true, do not match 
in every detail, but in one particular of their 
methodical life they are exactly alike. Both 
of them reserve the first half hour after the 
midday meal to be entirely by themselves 
and to do exactly what their fancies list. 


The Old South Church in Boston never 
held a choicer company of men and women 
than those who assembled last Monday even- 
ing for the public service in recognition of 
Dr. Gordon’s twenty-five years in the pas- 
torate. We shall comment next week upon 
the felicitous addresses by Professors Walker 
and Evans and by President Bliot, as well 
as upon the dinner in Dr. Gordon’s honor 
later in the week. Five hundred of his 
parishioners have testified to their regard in 
a very tangible way by giving him $18,000. 


The aftermath of the revival in Boston is 
not all harvested and will not be for many 
a day. A Baptist, a Universalist and a 
Methodist church united with Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church in Dorchester in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper on Thursday of 
Holy Week. It is hardly probable that these 
particular churches would have been drawn 
together in just this way if the ties between 
them had not already been strengthened by 
joint participation in the Chapman meetings. 


One of the most notable union observances 
in connection with Lent is reported from 
Detroit. Five churches, with the Episcopal 
Bishop Williams at their head, held noon 
meetings each day for six weeks in the 
Detroit Opera House. Each denomination 
was in turn responsible for a week’s services, 
and most of the time some minister from 
without the city was secured. President 
King was the Congregational speaker, and 
his addresses day after day for a whole week 
are said to have stirred a devotional feeling 
throughout the entire city. 


The most sensible .word which we have 
seen in regard to the choice of the books 
which are to fill the single shelf which Presi- 
dent Eliot says is wide enough to provide a 
liberal education, comes from Goldwin Smith. 
In a whole page of comments, some of them 
silly enough, by prominent literary men and 
others which the New York Times collected, 
he only has the sense to suggest that men are 
not like bricks, all shaped in one kind of 
mold. “I am really puzzled,’ he says. “It 
seems to me that it would be necessary to 
know the man and his aptitudes as well as 
to choose the books.” 


A state legislative assembly hall is not the 
place where one would instinctively look for 
personal avowals of interest in what Holy 
Week stands for; but the prayers of Chap- 
lain Waldron in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives last week were of such a 
nature that on successive days the mind of 
those present was turned towards the events 
in the last week of the Saviour’s life. From 
several members we have learned of the help- 
ful influence of the petitions there offered. 
Few men know so well how to utilize great 
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opportunities of a public chaplaincy as does 
Mr. Waldron, who for over thirty years has 
held this office to universal satisfaction. 


The number of educated men excommuni- 
eated from the Roman Catholic Church 
grows apace. Most of them continue in 
positions of influence. Among them are 
Abbé Loisey, just appointed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction to:a professorship in 
the College of France; Father Murri, a 
Roman priest, elected a member of the Ital- 
ian Parliament; and M. Le Braz, a leader 
in the new Celtic movement in Brittany and 
a teacher in the University at Rennes. 
What an amount of silent thinking there 
must be in a Church whose leaders are con- 
stantly being reminded that the penalty of 
public expression of their thoughts will be 
enforced separation from the Church and, 
as far as its officials have influence, depriva- 
tion of their opportunities to speak! 


Sunday, April 18, the long process of can- 
onization by the Roman Catholic Church in 
the case of Joan of Are will be completed by 
a formal announcement at a service to be 
held in St. Peter’s Church at Rome. In the 
hearts of Frenchmen, the Maid of Orleans 
has long been canonized. It is nearly 478 
years since Joan was burned at the stake in 
Rouen after condemnation in an ecclesias- 
tical court as a sorceress. The reversal of 
human judgments is therefore not impossible 
even on earth or at the hands of an infalli- 
ble church. Forty. years ago the process of 
“beatification” began. Since 1894 she has 
been “Venerable.” After next Sunday she 
will be called “Blessed.’’ But for most of us 
she will be still simply Joan of Arc as before 
and not Saint Joan. In this case the verdict 
of history has outrun the voice of the church. 


Bishop Goodsell of the Methodist Church 
spoke strongly to one of his conferences the 
other day about pastoral visiting. We have 
no Congregational superintendents, so we 
pass the counsel along to our pastors and 
students: “If ever I preached a sermon that 
reached the heart of every hearer I got the 
inspiration by pastoral visiting and not by 
sitting up late.at night over the works of a 
dead author. I do not like to hear a young 
minister say, ‘I am not called to ring door- 
bells. I believe you are called to ring door- 
bells just as much as to preach. I believe 
you will fail in the essentials of our minis- 
try, however great preachers you may be- 
come, unless you go from house to house 
ringing doorbells.”. But we hope our pastors 
will give the “dead authors” their chance as 
well as the doorbells. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell of London City Tem- 
ple has for the last year and more frequently 
complained that he has been boycotted by 
Nonconformists. As champion and leader 
of the New Theology controversy which be- 
gan more than two years ago, he thought he 
had a right to expect invitations to speak at 
the national assemblies of the churches. But 
he has been left off the programs of the 
annual meetings of the Free Church Council, 
the Congregational Union, the International 
Congregational Council and other great gath- 
erings. He called a meeting of the members 
and seat holders of City Temple for March 
22. to consider the situation. About 800 
were present, admission being by ticket, and 
after an address by him passed unanimously 
a resolution expressing continued loyalty to 
him as their pastor, high appreciation of his 


ministry and prayerful hope that it may be 


long continued. With a view to more com- 
plete organization, a committee of nine men 
was chosen to assist the six deacons and to 
take charge of departments of spiritual activ- 
ity. It was evident that Mr. Campbell's 
large congregation are loyally devoted to him 
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and ready to co-operate with him in promot- 
ing fellowship within the church and extend- 
ing its influence. The desire was expressed 
that, as he is working too hard, he should 
give up his proposed visit to the United 
States this coming summer to lecture on 
Socialism, and he promised to reconsider his 
plan. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Now that it is really ancient history, and 
the warmth of feeling engendered by the 
famous Old South Council that installed 
Rey. George A. Gordon on April 2, 1884, has 
passed away, it is interesting to recall some 
of its features, especially at this time when 
not only Dr. Gordon’s congregation but many 
of his friends elsewhere are congratulating 
him on these completed twenty-five years. 
That 1884 Council was one of the most 
famous in American Congregationalism. 
Comment on it appeared in scores of secular 
papers, and the religious journals made it 
the subject of extended editorials. The Bos- 
ton Journal on the afternoon and evening 
when it was in session printed three suc- 
cessive editions in response to a popular de- 
mand for news as to what was going on. As 
some of the proceedings were held with 
closed doors the “news” had to be in part of 
a speculative character. 

One reason why interest was so keen was 
doubtless owing to the fact that the council 
occurred at the time when some prominent 
men in the conservative wing of the denom- 
ination were beginning to question the loy- 
alty of certain Andover professors to the 
historic creed of the Seminary. What was 
then called the New Theology had become a 
disturbing and to some extent a divisive in- 
fluence. Moreover the first man to call the 
attention of the late Alpheus Hardy, chair- 
man of the Old South Supply Committee to 
Mr. Gordon was President Bliot, and in 
some quarters such a recommendation did 
not in itself commend a man to the pastorate 
of an orthodox church. Mr. Gordon had a 
year before declined the call of the Old 
South, but on its renewal had accepted it. 
These circumstances, together with the con- 
vening of a large and representative council 
through a letter missive emphasizing the in- 
dependence of the local church in its choice 
and settlement of a minister, combined to 
bring to the Old South edifice an unusually 
large company. Dr. E. B. Webb was mod- 
erator, and thirty-four churches in the vicin- 
age were represented by pastors and dele- 
gates. In the roster appears such well- 
known names as Drs. Withrow, Duryea, 
Meredith, F. EH. Clark, Plumb, Reuen 
Thomas, Alexander McKenzie, A. C. Thomp- 
son and Messrs. Ezra Farnsworth, Andrew 
Cushing, S. B. Capen and Rufus 8. Frost. 
The majority of the pastors and delegates 
present are no longer living. 

Dr. Gordon’s statement occupies seven 
pages in the pamphlet containing a verbatim 
report of the proceedings, while his exam- 
ination, or his cross examination, as the 
editor of the pamphlet preferred to call it, 
occupies twenty-three pages. His statement 
would be considered now a fairly conserva- 
tive document. It affirmed a special reveta- 
tion of God’s will through the history of the 
chosen people, culminating in the person and 
life of Jesus Christ, the incarnation of God, 
God manifest in the flesh. It also affirmed 
possibility of endless punishment. Concern- 
ing the delivery of the paper, ‘the Boston 
Journal said, “This statement was read with 
a slight accent, slowly and without any at- 
tempt whatever at oratorical display, marked 
emphasis being laid, however, upon some 
passages, especially such as expressed the 
weakness of human knowledge and ‘the will- 
ingness to remain in ignorance of that which 
cannot be revealed.” 
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The questioning of the candidate was con- 
fined to about one-sixth of the members of 
the council, those taking the chief part being 
Drs. Webb, Withrow, Plumb, Blagden and 
Barbour. The laymen were sparing of their 
questions. In his replies Dr. Gordon main- 
tained his ground firmly and with good tem- 
per. To Dr. Withrow’s question, “Do you 
call the Son, God?” he replied, “I do.” “Dia 
the man Christ Jesus rise from the dead as 
an individual?’ he replied, “Yes.” When 
asked by Dr. Burnham if he considered 
miracles a necessary part of the gospel sys- 
tem, he said: “Yes, sir. I think the miracle 
of the incarnation and the other miracle of 
the resurrection are essential parts of that 
revelation, for example, which is made to us 
through Jesus Christ; and what holds true 
in regard to those two I should extend to the 
system of revelation.” 

Other questions related to an interpreta- 
tion of the passages in the Bible relating to 
the propitiatory side of Christ’s sacrifice. 
In private session the council spent two 
hours in discussion, and finally voted 48 to 
18 to proceed to the services of installation. 
The minority was made up of twelve minis- 
ters and six laymen. When at last the 
council reached the supper table, the mem- 
bers found that other guests had preceded 
them there at the time appointed ; but after 
a substantial repast had been enjoyed, they 
proceeded to the auditorium where a large 
congregation had for some time been await- 
ing them, The moderator, Dr. Webb, declin- 
ing to offer the prayer of installation, that 
service fell to Rev. Dr. Daniel Merriman, 
but Dr. Webb presided throughout the even- 
ing. It is but fair to the conservatives in 
the council to say that they displayed no 
opposition to Dr. Gordon personally. They 
took their position conscientiously in the 
interests of the truth as they saw it. 


* * 
* 


Our National Brotherhood celebrates on 
April 30, quietly and without ceremony, its 
first birthday. Launched with no small en- 
thusiasm at Detroit, it has faced all the dif- 
ficulties of a first year. Meanwhile, the 
general secretary and thirty-two other offi- 
cers have devoted no small amount of time 
and energy to spreading the Brotherhood 
gospel. Sec. Frank Dyer has visited eighteen 
states, attending thirty conferences, and has 
traveled 29,000 miles from Maine te Mon- 
tana. In addition the distribution of inform- 
ing literature has been actively carried for- 
ward, and 75,000 leaflets spread the country 
over. During the year it is estimated that 
over 500 Brotherhoods have been formed, 
making a total constituency of 1,500 or more 
such societies. The fundamental task of 
State organization has advanced much more 
slowly, and practically only five states have 
taken any effective steps. The’ new maga- 
zine, “published every little while,’ and 
called the Brotherhood Era, appeared for 
the first time last month. 

So much may be said in review. The 
brightness of the forward look is centered, as 
Secretary Dyer suggests, on the coming state 
meetings and the second national convention 
in Minneapolis next October. The latter, to 
be held in connection with the American 
Board meetings, should be a conclusive test 
of the interest of Congregational laymen in 
_ their Brotherhood. It is to be hoped and 
expected that this second national gathering 
will be large, enthusiastic and clear-sighted. 
To present any of these characteristics, how- 
ever, the earlier state assemblies must be 
equally successful. The local Brotherhood 
man owes it to his fellows the country over 
to exhibit his interest in every way. Only 


in this manner can the national organization 
draw to ttself the scattered interests of the 
denomination and fuse them into an efficient 
service. 
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Dr. Peabody to Dr. Gordon 


In connection with the celebration of Dr. 
Gordon’s quarter centenary this poem, by 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard, will be read 
with interest. It serves as the dedication to 
his volume of short sermons entitled, ‘““Morn- 
ings in the College Chapel.” The allusion 
at the beginning is to the fact that Dr. Gor- 
don and Dr. Webb were two of the five men 
who were formally appointed by the over- 
seers to be the first board of ‘university 
preachers. The other three were Phillips 
Brooks, to whom Dr. Peabody refers as 
“our captain,” Dr, Edward Byerett Hale and 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 


TO G. A. G, 


Twenty years ago we were set to keep the 
light ; 

Five of us shared the watch through the first 
long winter’s night : 
One, our captain, sank in duty’s pitiless foam, 
Two, our veterans, wait by the shore for their 
summons home, 
The years and the faces pass, 
come and go 

Like the sea of life beneath them, with its 
ceaseless ebb and flow. 

Still at your post you stand, 
lighthouse tower, 

Guarding the way of life, speaking the word 
of power ; 

Resolute, tender, wise, free in the love of the 
truth, 

Tending the flame of the Christ, as it marks 
the channel of youth. 

And the task we were set, my brother, has it 
failed in these twenty years, 

Has the light gone out in the night of doubt, 
or the smothering fog of fears? 

Thank God, in the shifting tides of life, the 
tower of prayer still stands, 

And in His name the undimmed flame is fed 
by loyal hands. 

What shall we pledge to the college which 
trusted us so, my friend, 

But a loving prayer, and a constant care to 
serve her till the end? 


and the keepers 


high up in the 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


With the death, April 10, of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne the last of the great 
poetic voices of the nineteenth century is 
silenced. Characteristic is it of the better 
side of his genius that the last book he gave 
us was in the field of that enthusiastic erit- 
icism of appreciation in which he delighted— 
his “Age of Shakespeare,’ which we reviewed 
only three weeks ago. For the erotic taint 
in the poet’s early writing has blinded the 
eyes of many good people to his high qual- 
ities and especially to his real, if sometimes 
self-obscured, manliness and strength. An 
athlete in boyhood, he made and held great 
friendships both for the living and the dead 
and carried his sometimes violent enthusi- 
asms down into an active old age. Whether 
the discipline of poverty, which he in his 
prosperous and aristocratic surroundings 
lacked, would have spoiled or strengthened 
his gift it is vain now to ask. But we may 
all recognize the greatness of his poetic en- 
dowment and the courage and loyalty of his 
mind. 

His first: successful appeal to the public 
was a naturalization of the spirit of the 
Greek drama in English speech in “Atalanta 
in’ Calydon.” The difficulty of the problem 
which he solved in his youth with such tri- 
umphant ease may be suggested by the fact 
that no other English poet has come any- 
where near success. Even his own amazing 
mastery of words and rhythm gave him but 
one other comparable triumph. The appeal 
of such a poem was necessarily a narrow one. 
It roused an intense admiration among the 
few who could appreciate it. Its power, its 
melody, its technical mastery, its wonderful 
skill in making the ancient world live in the 
new constitutes the high mark of Swin- 
burne’s achievement. Then followed the first 
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volume of “Poems and Ballads,” with its 
spirit of rebellion and its stained flowers of 
Sex passion, affronting, rightly enough, the 
Puritain soul of England. People forgot 
that the book contained echoes of the Hebrew 
thought as well as of the erotic thought of 
the Troubadours and the Renaissance. They 
read passion only and not remorse in his 
version of the Tannhiiuser legend in “Laus 
Veneris.” The poet was set down as a rebel 
and a deliberate corrupter of morals. Brown- 
ing’s reported word is true of these and other 
poems-—they were the prostitution of a splen- 
did genius. A larger sense of humor—which 
is a sense of proportion as well as dispropor- 
tion—would have prevented this young man’s 
blunder. 

The higher side of Swinburne’s work grad- 
ually overcame the prejudice which his re- 
bellious mistakes of taste had raised and 
deepened. His social and moral enthusiasms 
gave him in later years something of the 
prophetic power. Though he never married, 
his songs of childhood appealed to the ear 
and the heart of the world. On account of 
the old taint he was denied the laureateship 
when Tennyson died, but in the lonely isola- 
tion of his later life he came to occupy a 
place of honor apart in the thought of all 
lovers of poetry. His rank is with the great 
masters of technique—which in verse is 
melody of linked and moving words. But 
even this was at its height in his first period. 
Later his thought often became tenuous, 
though the singing of the words did not fail. 
Time, that makes sifting, has already chosen 
out his great attainments. For most of 
them we must go back to the earlier work— 
and most of all to Atalanta and the objec- 
tionable first volume of “Poems and, Ballads,” 
where he too often sets his muse to singing 
the songs of despair or darkness. We come 
back from these sweet voices of sleep and 
sadness, of foiled desire and restless passion, 
with wonder at the magic of their art; but 
wishing that it could have been devoted to 
higher faith and joys. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods there be 
That no life lives forever ; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea, 


That is not the right music for a healthy- 
minded young man in Christian England. 
It cast its shadow of weakness over much 
of the poet’s later song. Yet his gift to the 
world is large and his fame secure. 

Love of liberty, enthusiasm for great 
souls, reverence for his own art and the 
Supreme masters of it, and delight in little 
children mark the scope and range of his 
genius. After the unrest of the longer poems 
one comes back to the wonderful art and 
sheer delight of his children’s verses with the 
sense that here we are nearest to the essen- 
tial poet in his riper thoughts of the world: 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells of earth may spring, 
All the winds of earth may bring 
All the sweet sounds together. 


Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sounds of wood at sundown stirred, 
Welling waters, winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is, that none 
‘Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven, hereafter. 


Soft and strong and loud and light, 

Very sound of very light, 

Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 

When the soul of all delight : 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 

‘+ 
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Chicago Seminary’s New President 
An Appreciation of Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D. D- 


By Prof. Edward A. 


Long ago I discovered that children and 
dogs are splendid judges of human nature; 
so whenever a child persistently turns away 
from me, or I cannot make friends with the 
average dog, I have a season of quiet heart 
searching. 

In a measure, at least, I apply the same 
test to men whose business in life it is to 
attract other men. If they fail with chil- 
dren, I am reasonably sure that they will 
fail with men; for in either case they are 
apt to be pompous, austere and selfish. 

Children respond to those who are humble 
and sympathetic, and men respond to those 
same attitudes of mind. When I told my 
children the other day that Dr. Davis was 
coming to us at Commencement time, the 
smile that overspread their faces showed the 
kind of welcome which he will receive ; such 
a welcome as in their younger and disillu- 
‘ssioned days they gave once a year to Santa 
Claus. They are sure that when he comes 
they will have a good time, that they will 
be able to share in the table talk, and “O 
Papa, may we ask him to tell us the story of 
‘the man with the wooden leg’ over again?” 
For they have not yet stopped laughing at 
it; although it is now nearly three years 
since he came to us to receive the highest 
honors which Iowa College can bestow upon 
9 man. 

While our guest he did “humble himself” 
and become like the little children ; and “of 
such”—I do not mean my children, but of 
such as Ozora Davis—“is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The attitude of mind which en- 
ables him to put himself on a level with 
little children, enables him to come close to 
those larger children who have come to us 
from Europe and the Orient, seeking our 
busier ways: the Fersians, Assyrians and 
Syrians, who hung about the edges of his 
parish, and whom he has brothered into 
church fellowship. It is this humility which 
has enabled him to put himself in the place 
of men and women in shops and factories, 
and as he has passed by them, burdened as 
they were, they knew in a dim sort of way 
that a friend had passed, a friend who would 
gladly help bear their burden. 

With his humility, and springing from the 
‘same root, is his fine sense of humor. Hu- 
mility and humor are close comrades, and one 
is rarely present without the other. Not 
only can Dr. Davis tell a story as but few 
men can—he laughs, and laughs heartily 
over another man’s joke; and the perfection 
of his humor is shown in that h> can laugh 
when the joke is on himself. 

There are but few men whose sense of 
humor is so freighted by grace, a grace most 
needed in a man who must take himself seri- 
ously, and yet not too seriously. I am sure 
that even as president of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Dr. Davis will occasionally 
have a hearty laugh at his own expense. 

The sympathetic quality which children 
so readily detect in Dr. Davis has enabled 
him to attract all sorts and conditions of 
men, because he has seen the essential like- 
ness in all men; he suffers with them when 
they suffer. I have never seen this more 
strikingly illustrated than when visiting in 
his home, he told me of a printer in the 
Gity whose pet dog had been poisoned. The 
dog was the printer’s one true and loyal 
friend. Churches, ministers or deacons, the 
printer had no use for, indeed he did not 
believe in much besides the dog, and that 
had been poisoned by the printer’s enemy. 
I know that Dr. Davis suffered with the 
man, and out of that suffering came a few 
lines of verse, so genuine and so tender, as 
to carry the full weight of comfart to the 


Steiner, Iowa College 


printer, who realized that although he had 
lost a dog, he had gained a friend who was 
human through and through. 

One must have large sympathies to touch 
men of all classes and races, and not feel the 
prejudice which is the common inheritance 
of large and small minds. I feel assured 
that Dr. Davis knows no race prejudice, and 
that, we all know, is a severe test, if not the 
severest test of our real feeling toward our 
fellowmen. I have dwelt on these qualities 
—humility and.sympathy—because Dr. Davis 
possesses them in a remarkable degree, and 
because they are essential to the work he is 
doing and to the larger work to which he 
has been called. 

That he is a scholar, he has attested by 
his writings; that his erudition is not “dry 
as dust,” that he can strike the poetic note 
and make it ring until it sounds true, all 
his friends know; and that he has the splen- 
did poise which impels him to subordinate 
that poetic gift, which in less well-balanced 
men might run riot, is greatly to his praise. 

He is eloquent without being verbose; dig- 
nified without being pompous; humorous 
without being funny; sympathetic without 
being gushing, and humble enough to -know 
that he is human, and therefore needs the 
grace of God to sustain him and to save him. 

We in the West await his coming with 
some impatience; because there is much to 
do—much to do in the Seminary to whose 
presidency he has been called. Like most 
seminaries it -is in a critical condition. It 
needs to make real many things which have 
lain dormant for lack of vigorous leadership. 
It needs to become a great spiritual center, 
a laboratory in which to work out the prob- 
lems which press so sorely upon our civil- 
ization. It is a task which will require all 
the vigor of his manhood’s prime, all his 
passion and all his faith. He will do wisely 
if he makes the Seminary his abiding place, 
the place in which to live and to work. 

The Seminary should prove itself a school 
of prophets. We.rejoice, not that we are 
getting one, Ozora S. Davis; we rejoice that 
we are getting a prophet who will! infuse his 
life, his vision and his power into the young 
men whom we send from our colleges to the 
Seminary; so that there shall be so many 
who will go out as “fishers of men” because 
they have learned not to despise “the least 
of these.” 


The Professor’s Chair 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


375. Why should we accept the bald state- 
ments of an ancient book as authoritative, or 
feel it necessary to do so, instead of ourselves 
taking advantage of the same means of 
reaching a discernment of truth that David, 
Paul and others had? Why do we feel 
obliged to pin our faith to statements of 
truth discovered in an age confessedly darker 
than our own? Why not treat other writers 
of the truth as we treat the Scripture 
writers, just so far as their statements ap- 
peal to the good judgment of the twentieth 
century?—w. 3. H. (Illinois.) 

1. We are not, I suppose, to accept the 
statements of any book, ancient or modern, 
as simply external authority. 

2. But when men _ have 
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made great 


more study, more prayer.’ 
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achievements in any line, we naturally give 
special importance to their testimony; and 
it is on the basis of such achievement in the 
realm of the moral and religious that we 
have come to attach such importance to the 
testimony especially of the New Testament 
writers. 

3. But it is quite true that we cannot 
enter into an experience like that of the 
apostles by simply accepting, on their dic- 
tum, doctrines which they have declared. 
On the contrary we do need to see for our- 
selves what they saw. We want an experi- 
ence like theirs, not simply to take on as 
from an external authority statements like 
theirs. Out of an experience of Christ such 
as they had, we may then be able to make 


such a confession as they made. 


376. There seems to be a missing link in 
sermons by ministers who follow the line of 
Biblical interpretation outlined by Dr. 
Harper, Dr. Dunning, Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and others. If in The Congregationalist you 
can tell what the new thought gives for the 
idea of being “born again of the Spirit,” and 
on what it can reasonably be based, using 
the dismembered Bible as a foundation, I 
know some of us will be indebted to you. 
In short, give us the strength of the old 
Ohristianity or its equivalent under some 
new name, and be sincere, is what we ask 
of the Higher Critics whe have so confused 
some of us.—w. J. H. (Illinois.) 


1. I suppose no one of the men men- 
tioned, or other writers like them, would for 
a moment leave out of account the action of 
the Spirit of God. They believe the experi- 
ence of the race amply justifies the belief in 
such activity of the Spirit. They have, 
therefore, no disposition, I suppose, to sub- 
stitute for the work of the Spirit anything 
else. 

2. And they do not believe that the mod- 
ern view of the Bible at all deprives us of 
such a clear faith in the spiritual relation 
of God to men. As I have said elsewhere, 
“Wor the great body of the church probably 
a view of inspiration has, gone unchallenged, 
which the Bible nowhere claims for itself, 
and which simply cannot consist with the 
known facts about the Bible.” “No doubt, 
even for the ordinary Christian, who turns 
to the Bible simply for guidance and inspira- 
tion, it is true—to quote the wise words of 
another—that ‘the view here presented will 
necessitate more trouble and more care in 
the study of the Bible. We can no longer 
take each verse as in itself a complete and 
definite proof-text on the matter it refers to. 
We must consider the context, and the time 
in which the writer lived, and the circum- 
stances under which he wrote. We must 
balance one part of Scripture with another. 
We must recognize that the Old Testament 
teaching is in parts lower than that of the 
New. We must build our beliefs less on 
isolated phrases or texts, and more on the 
general spirit of the Bible. And for ali this 
there will be needed more thoughtfulness, 
more suspension of judgment, more modesty, 
But this only 
makes almost impossible the lazy and unspir- 
itual use of the Bible, and in the end must 
prove a gain rather than a loss. It means 
a more genuinely spiritual method in spirit- 
ual things; for, as Drummond says, ‘Truth 
never becomes truth until it has been 
earned.’ ”’ 

’ For the rest I may perhaps refer to the 
chapter in my “Reconstruction in Theology” 
on Theology and the Higher Criticism, and 
to the little book of J. P. Smyth’s, “How 
God Inspired the Bible,’ from which the 
quotation above is taken. If one wants an 
illustration of how thoroughly the thought 
of a genuine relation to God can be preserved 
with the higher critical methods, perhaps no 
better example could be given than Prof. 
George Adam Smith’s treatment of the 
minor prophets in his “The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets.” 
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America’s Response to Evangelism 
Feeling the National Pulse East and West 


I gladly avail myself of an opportunity to 
Say something about “America’s responding 
to the appeal of the evangelist.” I have had 
a better opportunity in this visit even than 
two years ago to feel the pulse of the great 
cities of this vast continent—in Baltimore, 
Washington, Cleveland, New York, Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and 
now St. Paul. 

In these cities the largest buildings ayvail- 
able have been secured by the associated 
pastors as the scene of the battlefield. In 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver I 
preached to the largest throngs of my life, 


‘the high-water mark one night being from 


fifteen to twenty thousand people—and 
everywhere, from the beginning of each cam- 
paign, the crowds steadily grew in numbers: 
no building was big enough, and people of 
all sorts and conditions, rich and poor, the 
oldest inhabitants of the cities and the new- 
est comer, mingled together, and all seemed 
bent on one thing: listening to the old, old 
story. 

And if anybody eyer thinks that the gos- 
pel is played out, then he should spend a 
few weeks with me, and he would find that 
deep down in the hearts of the nations of 
the earth God has planted a love for the 
story of the cross; it touches the deepest 
springs, it moves the greatest passions in 
men, it inspires to the noblest ends, it saves 
from the guilt and the power of sin, it gives 
peace and rest to the troubled conscience, 
and there is nothing that will do this but the 
old, old story. That the people love to hear 


it, and throng the buildings where it is lov- 


ingly and faithfully preached, is beyond 
doubt and question; and this time, as before, 
the majority of my audience everywhere have 
been men. 

I believe that the people want it. They 
are hungry for it, and many of them feel, 
when the old gospel is presented in its sim- 
plicity and purity, it is the newest thing in 
the world. No orator, no statesman) no 
scientist, no reformer, would ever crowd 
these buildings as I have seen them crowded, 


By Gipsy Smith 


night after night, with ever increasing 
throngs, with any other theme than the old 
gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ to lost 
men. And the people not only hear it, but 
they are yielding to it. It is safe to say, 
modestly, and with a heart full of intense 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, that I 
have seen tens of thousands of people turn 
their faces and their hearts and their lives 
toward God. 

What it will all mean in the end of the 
day we must leave to that moment wher the 
books shall be opened. That preachers will 
preach with a new power and a new vision, 
and churches are praying and feeling a pas- 
sion for the lost they have never known, and 
the great throngs of men and women in the 
busy places of the city life are thinking 
purer and sweeter thoughts and trying to 
live nobler lives, is beyond all question. But 
what will be the final outcome, we must 
leave with Him who has promised that 
“glory shall crown what grace has begun.” 

I believe the time is ripe for a great, ag- 
gressive, sane, evangelistic movement in this 
country. The pastors long for it; Christians 
are longing for it. The great masses outside 
the churches feel that the churches are not 
reaching them as they ought, and are not 
giving them in reality what they long for, 
and if my brethren who are pastors, whether 
it be in a city, town or village church, will 
only rise to the opportunity, then I believe 
America is ripe for such an evangelistic vic- 
tory as the world has never seen. 

I have nothing to say but words of thanks 
and gratitude to the brethren who have re- 
ceived me so cordially and worked with me 
so royally. In every city the pastors have 
vied with each other as to which could help 
me most, and stand by me most royally in 
the strenuous work to which God has called 
me, and I know I have had the greatest vic- 
tories where these godly men have been put- 
ting in the best consecrated toil before I 
reached the field, and I know where to give 
the glory, and I want these godly men—noble 
fellows—to share in the spoils of victory. 


Christian News 


Englishmen and Canadians are contem- 
plating methods of safeguarding the transfer 
of the young people who yearly emigrate in 
large numbers so that the church may still 
retain its hold in the new surroundings. The 
Colonial Missionary Society has sent out a 
letter to many district unions urging action 
along this line. In Canada also church offi- 
cials are eager to adopt measures which will 
remedy the losses of many of these arriving 
church members. A follow-up system of 
welcome and introduction would prove val- 
uable, 


Sir Robert Hart, from his long service 
under the Chinese Government, gives in the 
Sunday at Home his opinion concerning the 
future of missionary work in China. He 
does not think the evolution of China into 


Christian faith will be so rapid as optimists 


would persuade us to believe. But he holds 
that the evangelization of the empire must 
be through native workers. Not less than 
40,000 of these will be needed and the greater 
portion of them will have to be trained and 
guided in the earlier part of their work by 
Western missionaries. 


Hpiscopalians of the United States will 
assemble at Tremont Temple, Boston, May 


11-14, for their annual Church Congress. 
This voluntary and unofficial body, which 
meets for the discussion of religious, social 
and industrial problems related to commu- 
nity life, will hear some current topics pre- 
sented by notable speakers. Hditor McBee 
of the Churchman and Dr. P. S. Grant of 
New York will treat Socialism, and such 
themes as psychotherapy, church unity and 
gambling will be handled by other able mem- 
bers of the denomination. 


St. Paul, Minn., will entertain next week, 
April 22-26, the second biennial convention 
of the national Y. W. C. A. This is really 
the first assembly since the union of the 
Associations and the election of a national 
board, hence the work of the sessions will 
be largely legislative, determining a working 
policy and: the development of the work. 
Among the speakers are President Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke, Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch 
and Rev. S. W. Zwemer, D.D., of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Following the 
adjournment of the convention will be a con- 
ference of employed officers, at which an 
organization for further service in this direc- 
tion will be projected. 


Many utterances both oral and written on 
the gap between the church and labor would 
be considerably tempered nowadays if actual 


Their work is mine, mine is theirs, and it 
is all Christ’s; and some day we shall learn 
with the fullness we have never known yet, 
that the reaper and the sower are really 
one. There are diversities of operation, but 
it is the same spirit working in all things 
in all. 

I would like to say this one parting word 
through The Congregationalist to the min- 
isters of America. There are far more men 
possessing the evangelistic gift than any of 
them dream. I have met scores of them on 
this trip who haye an evangelist hidden 
away in their own hearts and lives, and 
what I would plead for is that he might have 
a resurrection; and with these men in their 
own pulpits and in their own churches, 
while they do the work of the pastor, 
teacher and apostle, they should not, and 
must not, forget to do the work of the evan- 
gelist. 

There are people in every church, no mat- 
ter how small or how large, who will never 
be won for Christ except by the man whom 
they trust and love in their own minister. 
And if I could encourage every hard-work- 
ing pastor to believe that he may become 
and is an evangelist, and in the regular work 
win the one and the two, and the three and 
the four, to Jesus Christ, that is the ideal, 
and that is what I call hand-picked fruit, 
and hand-picked fruit fetches most in the 
market. The pastor who shapes his plans, 
builds his sermons, prepares his own heart 
for immediate results, and then is on the 
constant outlook for results, must see them. 
And after all, is not this the end of all our 
preaching, to turn men from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan to God, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins in 
Jesus Christ? Surely our commission is no 
less than was the Apostle Paul’s, and I feel 
that the great end and aim of his preaching 
must be ours. Surely the church and the 
minister that lose power to convert, the 
power to evangelize, the power to make new 
creatures, have lost all right for existence. 

St. Paul, April 4. 


activities were well in mind. Four leading 
denominations have now more or less estab- 
lished departments of social service; the 
Presbyterian, under Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
being the pioneers with their department of 
church and labor, our own Congregational 
national committee on industrial affairs, 
headed by Prof. Graham Taylor, the North- 
ern Baptists, and the recently organized 
committee on social studies in the Methodist 
Federation for Social. Service. Through 
these bodies the church will demonstrate its 
desire to serve all men, particularly the 
wage-earner. 


By the purchase and dedication of the 
house in Rome in which John Keats lived 
and died, a new center of common literary 
interest. has been provided for England, Italy 
and America. The opening of the house as 
a permanent memorial to Keats and Shelley 
was participated in by the King of Italy. 
The money was for the most part raised in 
America, largely by the enthusiasm of Robert 
Underwood Johnson. It is hoped to endow 
the house with a fund sufficient also to take 
permanent care of the graves of the two 
poets in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. 
The popular interest in this memorial is an 
index\ of the growing fame of Keats. 
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The Wooing of Her Lady 


How a Child Found the Key to a Patrician Heart 


Marietta looked upon Miss Susanna as a 
saint. When she saw her moving, tall and 
stately, among her budded lilies, she clasped 
her little hands in ecstatic awe. Susanna in 
a soft gray gown, with a white kerchief 
folded about her neck, seemed an object to 
worship. Marietta tucked her soiled pina- 
fore between her knees and climbed up on 
the iron fence, where her vision would not 
be intercepted by the tangled lengths of the 
briar rose. 

Today Miss Susanna seemed unusually 
saintly, for there was a smile upon her face. 
Her lilies were nearing perfection. Marietta 
beheld them, too, with a feeling of pride not 
unlike Miss Susanna’s own. Had she not 
watched them grow from tiny green shoots 
just piercing the ground, though always from 
the friendly shelter of the sweetbriar bush? 
Never had Marietta dared to venture nearer. 
Granny had forbidden her, even if she had 
not been afraid of Miss Susanna, which she 
was, 

It was such a big house, that white house 
across the road, and everything about it was 
so elegant and imposing that it seemed like 
a bit of fairyland to simple Marietta. Once 
when Granny had sent her over to borrow 
a drawing of tea, she had trembled so she 
could scarcely hold the cup. Never had she 
forgotten the glimpse into Miss Susanna’s 
well-ordered household—the snowy floor, lit 
up with patches of bright spring sunshine ; 
the rows of shining tinware hung along the 
wall; the tumblers of red jelly, when Miss 
Susanna opened her closet a moment to get 
a fresh napkin. 

“There was a great tall silver thing on 
her table filled with bottles, and she had 
velvet spread right on the floor for folks to 
walk on, lots nicer’n what’s on your bunnit, 
Granny. There was a little white angel 
without any clothes on standin’ right up on 
the mantel; I saw him. It must be like 
livin’ in heaven to live at Miss Susanna’s. 
I wish I could go over there and live for- 
ever, I do. I’m tired o’ bein’ poor folks.” 
Marietta dodged. She was an adept at 
dodging Granny’s blows. 

“Land knows you don’t wish se more’n I,” 
said Granny, getting her pipe down from the 
rack. “It’s a thankless task, carin’ for other 
folkses young ones. I’m a wishin’ every day 
your dad would come jand git y’. Spiteful 
little minx! Go now and do the dishes be- 
fore I break y’!” Granny looked up say- 
agely from where she had stooped to fish a 
coal out of the grate, and Marietta stopped 
in the kitchen door to make a face at her. 

Every night when Jim came in from work 
Granny poured her grievances into his all 
too willing ears. Jim was Granny’s only 
son and a child after her own heart. 

“Beat it out of her. Beat it out of her,” 
he would say, when he had had a full 
account of Marietta’s shortcomings. But 
you couldn’t beat it out of Marietta. It 
was born in her, and, after all, it was noth- 
ing but a natural spirit of pride and inde- 
pendence. But the wells of Granny’s sym- 
pathy had long since dried up. It is doubtful 
if Jim had ever had any. 

Marietta always dodged around in the 
corners when Jim was in the house, or if she 
was brought to account and dragged forth, 
fought like a little animal, with tooth and 
claw, till Jim seldom called her anything 
else than beast or wildeat. Once she had 
grabbed the red-hot poker and seared a great 
scar across his hand. Marietta, too, had her 
scars, for Jim never gave up till ‘she had 
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been thoroughly whipped, though never 
beaten. ‘A ‘little tyrant,” people called 
her, and indeed it seemed that she was fast 
becoming that. Her dark little face was 
losing its soft baby outlines and taking on 
a look of bitterness far beyond its years. 

Sometimes an expression of malicious 
cunning possessed her, for her time, when 
not in actual performance, was. spent in 
planning how ‘she could evade Granny, or 
how best to get even with Jim. There was 
very little that ever happened to encourage 
tenderness in her. Her father, the only 
living being upon whom she had any claims, 
had not seen her since she was a baby. 
Yearly he sent a small pittance to Granny 
for her keep; but it was not enough to make 
it_any real object to be kind to the child. 
Had she been of a gentle, yielding disposi- 
tion, such as had been Granny's one little 
girl who had died, she might have found a 
place in the hard old heart; but as it was, 
the matter of her keeping was an act of 
pure charity, as she was often and often 
informed. 

Marietta was usually bubbling over with 
vivacity and hearty, childish enthusiasms, 
and Granny Devieu had “nerves.” Even 
Jim, who was big and sturdy and might have 
stood.a little noise, was always ordering her 
to “be still.” So she had a pretty hard time 
of it till Miss Susanna moved into the big, 
silent house across the road. Marietta, from 
a clump of bushes beside the fence, watched 
the arrival of the furniture with awe and 
wonderment. And when Miss Susanna her- 
self stepped out of a carriage, all dressed in 
black silk, with a long feather floating from 
her bonnet, Marietta’s worship began. 

She didn’t stay around the house to 
“hector” Granny any more, but spent all 
her spare moments in some vantage spot 
where operations could be safely watched 
across the road. It came to be the one 
object of her days to see Miss Susanna at 
her work around the house or in the garden. 
She counted that day lost that gave no fleet- 
ing glimpse of her Lady, as she had called 
Miss Susanna from the first. 

Miss Susanna wore a wide frilled bonnet 
and a little yarn cape tied with a bow. 
During the making of flower beds, in the 
early spring, Marietta had been a tireless 
watcher. The little brown plats, spanked 
down smooth and level, had fascinated her; 
then she had come every day and peeped 
through to see if Miss Susanna’s seeds were 
coming up. She danced excitedly when she 
saw the first green shoot. When the weather 
grew warm her Lady spent a great deal of 
time in the garden, watering and digging and 
watching the sprouting bulbs for signs of 
buds. She had a great many lilies of all 
sorts in long green rows through the garden. 

Marietta saw the first yellow crocus even 
before Miss Susanna herself. She had 
skipped across the road in the early morn- 
ing, and there it was, like a tiny golden star 
fallen in the night. She crouched down 
under the sweetbriar and waited. Miss 
Susanna wore a lavender knot that morning 
and a little lace frill at her throat. She 
was just stooping to pick the crocus when 
she thought she heard a bird and looked all 
around, but could not see one. Poor Mari- 
etta had to put both hands over her mouth 
now to keep back her gurgles of admiration. 
The hand that held the crocus was white and 
glistened with- rings. Marietta longed to 
kiss it, and when her Lady turned blue eyes 
toward the briar bush, Marietta had to hang 


fast to her foolish little heart lest it flutter 
right out of her throat; though really Miss. 
Susanna looked high over her head and away 
to the hills beyond. It was a sad and wist- 
ful look that was in her eyes, too, but 
Marietta was too young to know that. 

The big house, with all its rich furniture: 
and tapestries, was lonely to Miss Susanna, 
who had only an elder brother for company,. 
a stately old gentleman in black, with long 
chin whiskers, of whom Marietta was very 
much afraid. She had a cat, a big striped! 
fellow who wore a ribbon collar. Marietta 
had once had the honor of petting him. As. 
she sat curled up by the fence he had crept 
through into her lap. She had put a thou- 
sand kisses upon his soft fur and sent him. 
back to her Lady. ; 

But if Miss Susanna ever knew of Mari- 
etta’s existence, she never made it manifest 
by word or sign. Once when Marietta came 
scuffing across the road and dropped into her 
old place, she looked squarely into the face 
of her Lady. She was down on her knees. 
with the big pruning shears, trimming the 
sweetbriar. Marietta fell in a little trem- 
bling heap and hid her face in her sleeve; 
but in a moment Miss Susanna had gathered 
up her garden tools and was gone. And 
then in the child’s breast was born a great 
longing to be noticed by the object of her 
adoration, for some little attention—a hand 
on her tangled head, perhaps, or a kind word 
to her alone. She was no longer content to 
look in upon Miss Susanna; her hungry 
little heart longed for something more satis- 
fying. She began to woo her persistently. 

At first it was only a humble bunch of 
hepaticas that Marietta had wandered all 
day to find. She tied them with a bit of 
Granny's red stocking yarn, because she had 
no ribbon, and then crept stealthily in and 
laid them on the big broad step. But it was 
so long before Miss Susanna came out that 
they had become only a wilted bit of litter 
that was swept away unnoticed. Marietta 
laid her cheek down in the grass and wept. 

One morning when Granny had sent her 
to feed the chickens she had slipped an ear 
of corn inside her pinafore, and slipping 
over to the big red barn, had called down 
all Miss Susanna’s doves. They came in 2 
cloud, settling upon her head and shoulders 
just as they always did upon her Lady; but 
when the door opened away they all flew 
again, and the child ran home for dear life, 
for there came Miss Susanna’s brother 
clickety-click down the walk with his cane. 

In a thousand ways she sought for Miss 
Susanna’s favor. She brought a little sticky 
handful of wintergreen berries and offered 
them over the iron fence; but Miss Susanna 
only said, “No, thank you, little girl,” in a 
way that was a terrible blow to Marietta’s 
feelings. Marietta crushed the berries and 
threw them just as far as she could over her 
Lady’s lawn. She had humbled herself. 
Little as she was, wounded pride came to 
torture her. 
A feeling of bitter resentment sprang up 
beside her thought of Miss Susanna. 

When the Easter lilies began to grow tall 
and stately, Miss Susanna was in the garden 
more than ever. She watched their growth 
as she had not watched that of any other 
flower. Instinctively Marietta knew that 
they were her favorites. She was almost 
jealous of the tender care bestowed upon 
them. One by one, slender white buds came 
on the tallest stalks. Day after day they 
waxed large and strong and began to open. 


She had been ignored, denied. 
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More buds came, and then all the long row 
was white with buds. Little spring breezes 
wafted their delicious fragrance to where 
Marietta watched, hidden by the friendly 
sweetbriar. The rose leaves had grown so 
thick that she had been obliged to pick a 
window for her face, and through this she 
watched her Lady, watering and pruning 
and tending, lingering over the backward 
buds and seeming to coax them to blossom. 
Marietta grew impatient with them, too, be- 
cause it seemed that any lily she had touched 
ought to burst its calyx from very. gratitude. 
If she were a lily and Miss Susanna should 
touch her, she felt sure she should blossom 
all in a minute. 

Miss Susanna had been coaxing them now 
for nearly a month, and still there were as 
many as a dozen closed buds that Marietta 
could see from her peephole. Tomorrow was 
Faster, and her Lady had planned on carry- 
ing them all to the church. Marietta knew, 
because sometimes she listened as well as 
watched. She had bought yards and yards 
of white satin ribbon to tie them with, and 
they were going to decorate the whole altar. 
No one could be more anxious for Miss 
Susanna’s success than was little Marietta 
behind the briar bush. 

She stood looking in upon them long after 
Miss Susanna had gone, and wishing that 
she knew of some way to make the few im- 
perfect ones perfect. If she could only do 
that one thing for her Lady, perhaps then 
she might hope for favor. Miss Susanna 
might even let her go in and look upon the 
lilies when they were tied and ready for the 
church. The buds were all so large and full, 
there wasn’t any reason why they shouldn’t 
open. Perhaps if they could be started ever 
so little! Once she had picked one of the 
sweetbriar buds and it had opened beauti- 
fully. She looked at the great windows, and 
the curtains were down. The door with the 
big white knob was closed. She crept like a 
shadow to the big iron gate and slipped in. 

She stood still a moment entranced, for oh, 
it seemed like being in fairyland! The great 
snowballs were in bloom, and waved their 
pompons over her head: Little pink blos- 
soms from the flowering almond bush lay 
scattered on the grass. But she sped away 
to where the lilies stood waiting. She took 
one of the delicate buds:in her hand and 
pressed it ever so gently, and it burst into 
bloom as if by magic. She began to smile. 

At last here was something that would 
please her Lady. She touched another and 
another. Some were harder to open than 
others. She was so busy she did not hear 
the front door open, nor see Miss Susanna 
coming down the walk. When she did look 
up, the tall figure was standing above her 
like an avenging angel, her hand pointing 
to the gate. The look in her eyes froze poor 
little Marietta’s heart. She ran sobbing 
from the garden. A stern voice pursued her, 
bidding her never return. 

““A lawless child,’ Miss Susanna said. 
“She might have ruined my lilies. I shall 
have Charles put a lock on the gate.” 

Up in the loft of Granny’s barn Marietta 
wept as though her heart would break. 
Granny came to the door and called her in 
to supper, but she only burrowed deeper into 
the hay. Never could she forget the sound 
of Miss Susanna’s voice. All Granny's 
scolding and all Jim’s bellowed threats had 
not caused such a terrible hurt. The sun- 
shine had been wiped from her life by one 
fell stroke. How long Marietta wept she 
did not know. It grew dark in the barn, 
and when she lifted her face a star was 
looking in upon her through a gap in the 
roof, and Marietta was afraid of the dark. 
‘She crept down quickly and went out into 
the night. 

She could see the great white house, with 


its lighted windows, across the road. There 


was a smell of something good being cooked 
in Miss Susanna’s kitchen. A ‘feeling of 
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bitterness swelled within her, and then the 
look of malicious cunning crept over Mari- 
etta’s face. She ran along the road to the 
iron gate. Yes, there they stood still, white 
and saintly in the starlight. In a flash she 
had opened the gate and run across to them. 

A lovely slender stalk stood at her right 
hand. She struck it down fiercely; then 
another and another. The broken lilies 
lifted their white faces appealingly, but she 
heeded them not. She sprang into the midst 
of the bed with her feet and went scuffing 
wickedly. With a great choking lump in her 
throat and her heart beating so tumultously 
she could scarcely breathe, she turned her 
back upon her evil work. She burst in upon 
Granny and Jim with eyes like flaming coals. 
She no longer feared their censure. Their 
blows upon her body could be as nothing to 
the great agony that tortured her inside. 
She did not even struggle to free herself. 
In the dead of night she wrung her hands 
miserably over a vision of crushed and 
broken lilies scattered over her Lady’s 
garden. 

In the morning she was not sure that it 
had not all been a terrible dream. Her little 
head throbbed with the pain of a long and 
restless night. Neither Granny nor Jim was 
yet awake when she crept stealthily out of 
the house and went to assure herself. It 
was scarcely dawn, and,dew lay heavy on 
all things in Miss Susanna’s garden. The 
snowballs hung their heads as if in sorrow. 
and the drooping plumes of purple lilac 
seemed to mourn. A _ sickening sweetness 
permeated the air. Marietta went with 
bowed head, for she knew now that it was 
all too true. There they lay, a mangled mass 
of beauty. 

With a cry Marietta was down among 
them, her cheek pressed against the bleed- 
ing stalks. Never again would the beautiful 
flowers lift their faces to the morning light. 
Never again would Miss Susanna walk 
among them smiling. Oh, what an injury 
had she done her dear, dear Lady! She 
writhed and tossed in a very agony of re- 
pentance, 

When Miss Susanna came along the walk 
to gather her lilies she stopped horrified, and 
the shears fell with a thud. The magnitude 
of what she saw so dumbfounded her that 
she had no eyes at first for the crouched and 
weeping figure. When she did at last look 
upon her, it was with a terrible anger 
sweeping her face. Here was the culprit at 
her feet. She raised her hand for vengeance, 
but it fell again, for Marietta had crept 
through the lilies and caught the hem of her 
Lady’s gown. 

“Beat me!” she begged. “Oh, heat me!” 
For once Marietta courted her punishment. 
Amazement took the place of anger in Miss 
Susanna’s face, and then something else. 
She stooped and gathered the child into her 
arms. 

“What made you do it!” she cried. “Oh, 
what made you do it!” Marietta raised her 
tear-stained face. 

“Oh, I wanted you to I-love me,” she 
sobbed. ‘I—I made the lilies b-blossom for 
you. I—I wanted you to love me.” Like a 
revelation the pitiful little story opened to 
Miss Susanna. 

“You—you were so—so beautiful,” sobbed 
Marietta. Her Lady carried her tenderly 
into the house, and sat down in a chair 
holding her. 

“Dear little girl! Dear little girl!’ she 
kept saying. “There, there! Don’t cry so!” 
But Marietta refused to be comforted. 

“Why don’t you beat me now?’ she 
wailed. “I sha’n’t mind.” But Miss 
Susanna only tightened her hold of the little 
stricken body. A strange light had come 
into her face. In a flash she realized some- 
thing of the depth of the child’s devotion. 
She lifted the little wet face and held it close 
to her own. 


“Child! Child! she said in tones that 
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were shaken with tenderness. “Don’t you 
know it’s worth more to have you here like 
this than—than all the lilies in the world?” 
And then it seemed to Marietta as though 
heaven had suddenly taken her in, for oh, 
wonder of wonders! her dear Lady had 
stooped and was raining kisses upon her 
cheek, 


Temperance 


Iowa prohibits the drinking of intoxicants 
on trains, putting an end to the sale of liquor 
in dining cars passing through the state. 


The Alabama Supreme Court has passed 
upon the state prohibition law and declares 
it constitutional. Now the law officers say 
they will see that it is enforced. 


Hartford, Ct., is still in the license column 
by a large majority, but with a slight gain 
for no-license, less than half of the voters 
taking pains to register their opinion. There 
is evidently much room yet for moral suasion 
in Hartford. 


Nineteen Michigan counties have rejected 
the saloon, out of twenty-seven which held 
elections. Washington County, which in- 
cludes Ann Arbor and the University of 
Michigan, voted for license. Ten breweries 
and some 600 saloons will be closed out as a 
result of the elections, 


The lower house of the Missouri legis- 
lature has adopted a report looking toward 
state prohibition by constitutional amend- 
ment; and a similar movement has been in- 
troduced into the Florida legislature. St. 
Louis and Kansas City will make difficulties 
for the former, and the winter influx of 
tourists for the latter state. 


When Mississippi went “dry” a saloon 
keeper in Natchez opened a saloon across the 
river in Louisiana and had an express com- 
pany chartered in that state for sending his 
“soods” to customers. The Mississippi at- 
torney-general has secured an order from the 
Supreme Court for an injunction, alleging 
conspiracy to violate the prohibition laws of 
Mississippi. 

A law has been introduced into the Iowa 
legislature which aims to make it impossible 
for non-residents to own saloons or for brew- 
ers and distillers to lease and control saloon 
property, or to act as bondsman for a saloon 
keeper. If the bill is adopted, no one but a 
qualified voter in the municipality or town- 
ship where the saloon is located will be 
allowed to sell liquor. 


The United States Supreme Court over- 
rules the district and appellate courts in 
deciding that under the Bleventh Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution citizens of 
other states cannot bring suit against South 
Carolina for the appointment of receivers 
for its dispensary system. The question 
arose in connection with the closing up of 
the State Dispensary—the monopoly in the 
sale of liquor which South Carolina for 
years maintained and has now relegated to 
the counties. Some investigations of re- 
ported irregularities in the methods of pur- 
chase by the defunct system will probably 
follow this decision. 


One of the difficulties about “state-wide” 
prohibition is the difference of point of view 
in different localities. William E. Curtis of 
the Chicago Record-Herald has been visiting 
Mobile. and reports that there prohibition 
does not prohibit—for the white man, though 
it does for the colored man. Now that the 
Supreme Court has pronounced the law 
which has nominally been in force for two 
years valid, will the authorities bestir them- 
selves to make Mobile a genuine temperance 
town for white and colored men alike? In aid 
of this effort we read of wholesale seizures of 
liquors at Mobile hotels and cafés by detec- 
tives employed by the Prohibition party act- 
ing under the provisions of the law. 
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fg - TO BE HERE: TO BE [SES Caen 
: el 1%) THINK WELL OF. ONE AN OTH 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


I am always glad to hear of any novel 
experiences met with by any of our Club 
members. One of our boys, a college fellow, 
has just come back from an adventure in 
lumber estimating, and he writes me as 
follows: 


A Boy in the Canadian Woods 


Five feet of snow, and at home we had 
none at all. I have often wondered how 
any one could live in such a country. It 
was not so very cold, however, and not as 
disagreeable as I had expected, after ‘looking 
through the Pullman window. I had come 
up to Massey, for that was the name of the 
station, with a “land looker” to estimate 
some timber. We had no idea whether the 
township, which was six miles square, was 
a thickly wooded plain or a fire-burned range 
of hills. We certainly found the hills. 

The township was about sixty miles from 
the station, so about noon we started for 
our long drive. Our horses were fresh and 
our driver comparatively sober, and we made 
thirty miles that night. The camp where 
we stayed consisted of three or four log 
buildings. Maybe after our long drive we 
were’nt glad to hear the horn calling us to 
supper ! 

We started again about five the next 
morning, which seemed to me to be a rather 
early hour, and by late afternoon had come 
to the “Keepover,” which was to be our 
home for the next month. There were two 
buildings of logs; one a large supply house, 
and the other, a smaller “shack,” was our 
bedroom, dining hall and parlor. It was 
comfortable, however, and kept at white heat 
by three stoves. 

We were heartily welcomed by the two 
old bushrangers who were to be our com- 
panions. The first to greet us was Tom 
Harper, a man of fifty, who had been in the 
bush all his life. He had not been to town 
for six months, and his hair nearly reached 
his shoulders. Burns, the other ranger, had 
in his youth been a famous bushman, but a 
few years ago, a tree falling on his head had 
taken much of his skill away. He was con- 
sidered the best axman and the best rifle 
shot on the north shore. Neither of the men 
was large, but Alex Burns had packed a 
barrel of pork on his back from Whiskey 
Lake to Sprague, a distance of over thirty 
miles, Such were our companions, and al- 
though old Tom scorned the college songs 
and popular airs that I sang, and though 
I had no great love tor the thousand-versed, 
minor-keyed songs of his, still, on the whole, 
we were a happy family. 

Our first misfortune—and I don’t doubt 
in the minds of the others our greatest— 
came that night. The cook, a young fellow 
named Quinn, refused to cook. A gloomy 
silence hung over all, which was not light- 
ened when the Boss asked me if I could 
cook. Now the fellows at the college to 
which I belong have always been noted for 
their nerve, so I said, “Sure!” Little did 
I know of the wrath to come at my cakes 
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and “sinkers.” At any rate, it was decided 
that I was to help Quinn with the teams 
that came with supplies every day or so, and 
to cook. 

I had often thought that the training of 
the college football field was about as hard 
work as anything, but one day when the two 
thousand bushels of oats in one hundred 
pound bags slid from their pile all over the 
floor, I soon decided that football was not 
in it with the little game of Oats, or Who 
can throw sacks the highest? 

We lived here for nearly three weeks. I 
made several trips with the men. I shall 
never forget the first day that I was on 
snowshoes. Tom had been telling me how I 
was going to fall all over myself. I had 
but one fall and he did not see that, but he 
stepped on a root or small shrub and went 
head first into a snow drift. The air was 
hot and blue for the next hour. Alex shot 
two deer that day, and from that time on I 
ate no meat but moose and venison. 

However, our comfort was too good to 
last, and in about three weeks we had to 
move six miles east, to an old timber camp, 
in order that the bunch would not have to 
walk so far to the timber that they had not 
“looked.” This shack was made of logs and 
was so old that the walls had almost fallen 
in. It was just big enough for a stove, a 
table and two beds. Every other day I had 
to hoof it back to the Keepover for bread, 
for, since we had no oven, we were unable 
to bake any. Two of these little constitu- 
tionals were made in snowstorms so thick 
that I was hardly able to see. As I had 
nothing to do but cook, I went out with the 
men more, and so saw many things that 
otherwise I would not have seen. 

We were on the shore of a long lake. In 
fact, the whole country is full of lakes, some 
hardly larger than a dollar, some miles long. 
Their shores were all thickly wooded. There 
were whole sections covered with pine, and 
not a butt smaller than twenty inches. I 
never saw such trees. At night the wind 
would moan and sigh through the ice-cov- 
ered branches and whirl sheets of snow 
against our little shack, till it seemed we 
were going to be blown off the map. One 
night it snowed over fourteen inches. We 
were surrounded with hills, so that the sun 
did not reach us till quite late, and I tell 
you it was cold going down and breaking the 
ice to get water to wash with. 

While on some of my little jaunts, I often 
saw deer and moose. Once in a while I 
could see a wolf far down the lake. We 
often heard them howl up on the hills at 
night. First, one or two would set up the 
war cry of the band, till at last we could 
hear the whole pack far in the distance, with 
weird howls following the trail of some luck- 
less deer. When old Sancho, Tom’s dog, 
would hear them, with low growls he would 
ereep to his master and with ears pricked 
up cower at his master’s feet. 

This same Sancho was the cause of more 
than one little fuss. He must have been 


sixteen, and when Tom would insist that he 
was only seven, we would get him wild by 
telling him that they two were born on the 
same day. ‘Tom, as I have said, was fifty. 
Sancho was a great dog, however, and woe 
to the man that made a pass at Tom, if he 
were near! The old dog was so blind that I 
have seen a squirrel run under his very nose. 

We had got so that we were just being 
comfortable when we had to make another 
move. It was our last. I had gone to the 
Keepover in the morning and came back to 
find all gone except Tom. He had got a 
bottle of whisky in some way and stowed it 
where he thought it would do the most good, 
and when I got there he was seated on the 
ground eating peas out of the can with a 
wooden sliver. He was happy, so I hit the 
trail for the camp. It was an older one than 
where we had been staying, and the walls 
were all rotted away except on one side. 
We had a stove inside and a huge fire out- 
side, and still we froze. The stove smoked 
us out and the cold drove us in. We see- 
sawed back and forth most of that night. 
About one o’clock we woke and found that 
the fire outside had caught the wall and had 
almost reached the tent. We spent a pleas- 
ant hour in the cold putting it out. 

We found old dams that the men who had 
taken out long timber thirty years ago had 
puilt, the ruins of old camps that once had 
held a hundred men. There comes a feeling 
of sadness over me as I think of them. 
There were heaps of iron, tons of hay and 
barrels of supplies that never were used. 
Their huge bare walls half rotted away 
brought to mind the Banshees, which the 
lumber jacks firmly believe haunt them. I 
used to think of the days when they were 
filled with the timber men, fighting, drink- 
ing, cursing, fearing neither God, man nor 
devil, and oe one might say, with Tom, 
“Those were the men that made timber.” 

On one afternoon I saw seven moose—big, 
awkward-looking beasts, and yet an ugly foe 
if aroused. I passed within seven or eight 
feet of two of them. We had two visitors 
one day, Indian trappers. They would sit 
for hours with their arms folded, speechless. 
They looked more like Chinese than anything 
else to me. 

At length our work was done. It was the 
last night, and Tom was having a furious. 
argument with Alex about something or 
other, and I fled from the tent to escape 
being involved. The stars, in the city so 
blinded by the electric lights, were shining 
bright above. It was cold and erisp. All 
was still except for the howl of a distant 
wolf and the crashing in the brush that told 
of the passing of a huge moose. The erick 
at my feet babbled its song and with a con- 
tented little murmur rippled on its way to 
the mighty Sable. But the cold struck to 


the very marrow of my bones and I fled to . 


the tent, just in time to hear Tom, in a 
mighty effort to eclipse Burns’s latest, begin, 
“Whan Oi was doon th’ Sabur wance in 
eighty-eight’—. 


se 
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The Merry Days 


‘March is sweeping with his broom 


High and low, and low and high, 
Brushing, blowing, making room 
On the earth and in the sky, 
Making all things clean and neat— 
All things fit for April’s feet. 


Yet afar she comes a-tripping 
On her fairy sandaled feet, 
Dainty April, skipping, skipping, 
Toward the earth so clean and sweet. 
In ‘her hands are daffodillies, _ 
On her breast lie Easter lillies— 
She is coming, laughing, weeping, 
While old March keeps up his sweeping. 


May is making up her dresses 
In a little shining star, 
Curling light among her tresses, 
Golden sunbeams bright afar. 
Some day down a flashing light-way 
She’ll come slipping on her bright way. 
Byen now her buds are swelling, 
All the earth’s a-throb to greet her— 
May is joy beyond the telling, 
Holding hands, let’s run to meet her. 
—Julia Redford Tomkinson. 


A Borrowed Note 


BY EMMA ©. DOWD 


Chester Barlow was on his way to the 
bank, and he walked with the elation of a 
prosperous capitalist. He had five dollars in 
his pocket—his own earnings, and he was 
going to make his first deposit in the savings 
bank. That five dollar bill stood for many 
hours of work, odd hours scattered through 
a period of two years, for dollars were not 
abundant on the Barlow bushes. 

As Chester passed the Fish mansion Llew- 
ellyn came out and joined him. 

“T’m in a mess,” he declared. “I wonder 
if you could help me out. “You know I’ve 
been crazy for a camera for the last year, 
and now just as I’ve a chance to buy a 
dandy one, I haven’t a cent. No use apply- 
ing to Father, for he thinks my allowance 
ought to carry me through the month. You 
see, it’s this way: Philip Hendricks will let 
me have his fifteen-dollar camera for ten if 
I'll take it right off. He’s going to get a 
fifty-dollar one—lucky kid! S’pose you could 
lend me a five?” 

Chester hesitated. 
slowly. 

“IT can pay you right back next’ week,” 
Llewellyn broke in eagerly. “I get my allow- 
ance on the twentieth of the month. 
Couldn’t let me have the whole ten, could 
you?” stuffing the bill into his purse. 

Chester shook his head. 

“That’s all I have,” he answered. “I was 
going to deposit it in the bank; but a week 
won’t make much difference, if you’ll be sure 
to have it then.” 

“Of course I will, and thank you to the 
end of my days. Guess I can work my sister 
Blanche for the other five. She’s pretty 
easy, generally. Say, I'll take your picture 
soon as I’ve learned how. O photography 
is great! I’m just wild to be at it. Why, 
I read of a fellow that sold a picture for a 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Llewellyn talked on and on until Chester 
turned off at a cross street. The camera 
craze had never reached Chester Barlow, so 
he drew a breath of relief when he. found 
himself alone. He went home half wishing 
he had not lent the money. 

“But I'll have it back before the first of 
the month,” he told himself, “and it wouldn’t 
commence drawing interest until] then any- 


“Why’— he began 
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way. So Llewellyn may as well have it, if 
it will do him any good.” 

Mrs. Barlow was always her boy’s confi- 
dante, so Chester told her what had occurred. 

“I don’t like the idea of a boy’s borrowing 
money,” she said. “It is a bad habit to get 
into. Another time I wouldn’t lend any, if 
I were you, unless it is for something more 
needful than a camera. Of course you did it 
from kindness, but in some cases it might be 
kinder to refuse.” 

The next week Chester met Llewellyn at 
school and on the street, day after day; yet 
no mention was made of the borrowed five 
dollars. 

“He can’t have forgotten it,” Chester 
would argue, and decided that he had only 
to be patient and await his schoolmate’s own 
time for paying. 

Waiting and patience, however, were not 
easy, and as the last day of the month 
passed with no word from Llewellyn, Chester 
made up his mind to ask for his money. 
The following Saturday he was given the 


opportunity. He overtook the boy on the 
street. 

“I declare, I clean forgot that!” was 
Llewellyn’s laughing answer. ‘Well, you 


shall have it sure. Don’t you worry! ['ll 
try to fix up things so’s to pay you in a few 
days. But, I tell you, taking pictures does 
cost. I’ve got some dandy ones though. 
Come on up in my room and see ’em!” 
They had reached the Fish home. 

Chester went. He could not help liking 
Llewellyn, he was so hearty and friendly. 

The photographs were good, for the work 
of a ner, and Chester had for them 
only praise. 

“These are goou-sized pictures,” he com- 
mented. “I thought from what you said 
that your camera was quite small.” 

“Oh, that little one was no good!” re- 
turned Llewellyn. “I’ve got a five by seven 
now, and it’s a dandy, I tell you. So much 
more fun working on a bigger plate.” 

There seemed to be no end to the pictures, 
and Chester looked and admired until he 
found himself taking more interest in photo- 
graphs than he would have believed possible. 

“You ought to have a camera of your 
own,” suggested Llewellyn; but Chester 
shook his head. 

“Costs too much,” he replied. 

“Say, Dll tell you what!” broke out 
Llewellyn. “You can have that small one 
of mine and welcome. It is a good little 
camera, but I haven’t any use for it, and 
I’m tired of kicking it round.” 

“Oh, no!”— began the other, protestingly ; 
but Llewellyn darted to his closet and 
fished out the little box from the tumble of 
articles on the floor. 

“FHere’s the finder up here, and when you 
want to take a picture you just press this 
button”— and thereupon he launched into a 
medley of directions which Chester found it 
nearly impossible to keep up with. “I shall 
be glad to have it out of my way,” Llewellyn 
ended. “I’ve been wondering what I’d do 
with it. Sorry I didn’t think of you sooner. 
No, don’t thank me! ’Tisn’t worth it. Oh, 
wait! I’ve got half a box of plates left, 


Pegir 


‘and you might as well have the plate-holder, 


too; it’s no good to me.” 

Chester went home wondering what his 
mother would say to his present; but to his 
dismay, instead of the cheery face that 
always greeted him with smiles, he saw 
through the kitchen window only Johanna 
Murphy’s frown under. her mop of frowzy 
black hair. : arat  g 

“Where’s Mother?” he inquired breath- 
lessly. 


“Up v yer Aunt ’Gus’s. She’s took sick 
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sudden, and she went right off. She said fr 
me t’ stay and see t’ you ’n’ yer pa. ’F she’s 
better she’s comin’ home ternight,”’ and 
Johanna went on scowlingly with her bak- 
ing, leaving Chester to separate the pronouns 
of her speech, and bring understanding out 
of the jumble. 

Mrs. Barlow’s sister could not be left alone 
for three long weeks, so Chester and his 
father were obliged to accept the grumbling 


ministrations of the ever-frowning Mrs. 
Murphy. The boy felt lost without his 
mother. Mr. Barlow was troubled about 


some business matters, which made him just 
at this time a poor companion for his son. 
Chester would have liked to consult his 
father about the camera, but Mr. Barlow 
seemed so distraught and absent-minded 
that he kept the matter to himself. He ven- 
tured to use up the plates that Llewellyn 
had given him, taking snapshots of the street, 
the house, the budding garden and the cat. 
Having twenty-five cents that he had earned 
by cleaning up a neighbor’s yard, he took 
the plates to a photographer for development, 
and casually asked if he knew of anybody 
that wanted a secondhand camera. 

“T can’t afford to buy plates for it,’ he 
told the man. 

“Tf it is in good condition perhaps I will 
buy it myself,’’ the photographer said. 

Chester carried the camera to the shop 
that evening. 

“You were mighty careless of those plates,” 
the man said. “They are no good; every 
one of them was light-struck. Next time 
you carry around a box of plates, wrap them 
up in a black cloth or paper.” 

“T didn’t know,’’ Chester apologized in dis- 
may. 

“Well, you’ve got to learn,” the man ob- 
served kindly. He was looking the camera 
Over, examining it in every part. 

“The lens is scratched,” he presently com- 
mented, “and the box is warped. How 
much did you pay for this thing?’ 

“Nothing. A friend gave it to me.” 

“You’re lucky. It isn’t worth a dollar. 
You couldn’t take a decent picture with it 
as it is. It might be fixed up a little, but 
I don’t want it at any price. It has been 
pretty badly abused.” 

Chester went home somewhat disheartened. 
He had spent his money for developing 
ruined plates, the camera upon which he had 
built vague hopes was worthless, and he 
began to doubt whether he should ever zet 
his five dollars back from Llewellyn Fish. 

It was near the close of the spring term. 
The Latin teacher was going to leave, and 
the boys were talking about making him a 
parting present. Chester, Llewellyn and two 
others were walking home together from the 
last session of the week. Chester did not 
join in the discussion of the gift. He had 
no money to contribute, and in consequence 
felt sore and shy. : 


Norton Hotchkiss suddenly turned to 
Llewellyn. “How much will you give?’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, a dollar, I guess,” was the easy 
reply. 


“And you?’ He was addressing Chester. 

The boy blushed. “I’m afraid nothing,” 
he answered. “Just now I am renniless.” 

“Don’t believe him!” laughed Llewellyn. 
“He has money in the bank.” vk 

“Oh, no, I have not!” denied Chester, 
quickly. : 

“He told me so anyway,” and Llewellyn 
wagged his head knowingly. 

“You are mistaken,” Chester said quietly. 
“I only said I was on my way to put that 
in; I had none there.” 

“Well, why didn’t you keep on?’ teased 
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Billy Shaw. “Did your money burn through 
your pocket, or did it fly away?” 

“Llewellyn knows,” replied Chester. 

Llewellyn grew hot. “‘That’s no fair!” he 
protested. “You got your pay for that five 
I borrowed. That was all settled long ago, 
and you know it!” 

“Why, Llewellyn!” gasped Chester. 

“Well, I'd like to know if ’twasn’t?” de- 
manded the other. ‘“TI’ll leave it to the boys. 
He was wild to buy my small camera, so I 
let him have it for the amount of the loan— 
a fifteen-dollar camera for five!” and he 
squared his face defiantly. 


The 


Spring’s Singing 


Spring once more is here— 
Joyous, sweet and clear— 
Singing down the leafless aisles 
To the budding year. 


Her chanting is the thrush 
Through the twilight hush, 
And the silver tongues of waters 
Where the willows blush; 


Stir of lifting heads 

Over violet beds; 

Piping of the first glad robin 
Through the greens and reds; 


Croak of sullen crows 

When the south wind blows, 
Sighing in the shaggy spruces 
Wet with melted snows; 


Whisper of the rain 

Down the hills again, 

And the heavy feet of waters 
Tramping on the plain. 


Now the Goddess Spring 
Makes the woodlands ring, 
Bringing with a hundred voices 
Joy to everything. 

—Lloyd Roberts, in Appleton’s Magazine. 


A Mother Who ‘ Struck’’ 


“Couldn’t you plan the garden all alone 
this time—you and Dill?’ asked a mother 
in our hearing, one bright morning about a 
year ago, of her two children who came in 
with their hands full of seed-packets from 
the grocery store. “Why couldn’t you re- 
lieve me of all care about it?’ “Boss it?” 
asked the boy, briefly. “Yes, ‘boss’ it and 
bear the blame if it isn’t a handsome one 
when summer comes. I’m tired of doing the 
thinking for everybody. I’ve struck.” ‘And 
ean we haye the credick if it’s good?” they 
both asked together. “The credit? Oh, yes!” 
laughed their mother. “Of course. It’s on 
you—the whole responsibility.” The chil- 
dren ran off in huge delight, and presently 
we heard them talking down at the foot of 
the lawn, in the little handkerchief garden. 
“She’s struck, she says,” chattered the boy, 
gleefully, “and she’s going to let us have 
the credick! That’s great. My! but won’t 
it be some work to read the directions all 
ourselves and do ’em!’”’ That was about a 
year ago, and the garden grew and blossomed 
and went to seed long ago. It was a “hand- 
some” garden—in spots. A pansy is a pansy 
anywhere, and some of the other seeds grew 
im spite of their planting. But the mother’s 
guileful little plan did for the children ex- 
actly what was intended. As her own words 
admitted, she had done their thinking for 
them since they were in short clothes. She 
had suddenly realized that they needed some 


_good to them. 
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Chester was too amazed for explanation. 
“JT didn’t understand it so,” he murmured. 

“Oh, well, if you didn’t of course I’ll pay 
the debt over!” Llewellyn exclaimed super- 
ciliously. “By the way, Norton,’ and he 
changed the subject at once, ignoring Chester 
so completely that the boy turned a con- 
venient corner, without even a word of 
good-by. 

Heartsick over the affair, he reached home 
to be met by an unexpected joy. Inside the 
door he was suddenly encircled by his 
mother’s loving arms. In a little while she 
had the story. 


Home and Its Outlook 


training in self-reliance and independent 
judgment. This the garden furnished. She 
did not refuse advice or opinion when ap- 
pealed to, as amateurs do appeal to more 
experienced persons, but the garden» was 
their own personal responsibility. She 
summed it up later in a sentence—the whole 
beneficent result of this ‘mother’s strike” 


which she had inaugurated: “They were two 


the garden 
children of 


seven-and-eight-year-old babies ; 
made self-reliant, resourceful 
them.” 


The Point of View 


BY RENA H. INGHAM 


“I guess I will take a look around the 
neighborhood,” said good-natured Mr. Brown, 
as he examined the new field-glass, long 
desired and lately purchased. “Perhaps the 
neighbors are busier than I am this morning 
and some of their doings may be interesting.” 

His good wife surveyed him with some 
surprise. “Well, I wouldn’t go peeking 
around in windows, it seems to me,” she re- 
marked doubtfully. “You wouldn’t think of 
walking around our new neighbor’s kitchen 
window and looking in. It’s just the same.” 

“No one ought to be doing anything they 
was ashamed of,’ persisted Mr. Brown. 
“Now you wouldn’t care if any one looked 
in here right now, would you?” 

“Of course not,’”’ admitted his wife, as she 
patted the last pie with pride. 

“Then here goes!” and plump and curious 
Mr. Brown put the glass to his eyes and 
swept the scene before him. 

“TJ do declare!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘there’s 
Merinda sewing in the parlor. What can 
she be thinking of? You always told me she 
was afraid of threads on the carpet. She 
must have company. You’d better run over, 
Jane, and see who’s there. 

“Oh, there’s our new neighbor working at 
the kitchen window! She’s baking, I reckon. 
For the land’s sake! Jane, she’s just licked 
off the molasses jug. She’s no one you want 
to know. Who would want to eat after her 
baking? 

“There’s old Joel Benton sitting in his 
room. Come here, Jane, see if you can make 
out what he’s doing. There, look this way. 
Is that turned right for your eyes? Sewing 
on a button, is he? Now, isn’t that a shame? 
Can’t his daughter sew on his buttons? 
She’s on the go all the time.” 

Mrs. Brown laid the glass carefully down 
and did not offer it again to her husband. 

“Your surveyings are one-sided, my dear,” 
she remarked thoughtfully. “It’s just as 
well if you don’t continue them. As you are 
not at work this morning, I would like to 
have you go over to Merinda’s and cut up 
some kindlings she needs, I happen to know. 
Then you can find out who’s there. Stop at 
our new neighbor’s with this fresh pie. 
They’re all in a hubbub and it will taste 
I'll venture to say she never 
licked that jug off before. Probably it’s 
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“The boys will all think me a cheat,” he 
grieved. 

“No,” she comforted him, “I do not be- 
lieve that. Possibly they know something 
of Llewellyn’s heedless ways, and if you 
treat them all as usual it will soon be for- 
gotten. It is always safer not to accept a 
gift from a person that is in our debt if we 
expect the debt to be paid. But we all make 
mistakes, and this is not a very bad one. 
Without doubt your money is gone; but the 
wisdom you have secured you might never 
again have been able to: purchase for the 
small price of five dollars.” 


empty and she was going to wash it right 
off.” 

Mr. Brown accepted the gentle reproof in 
silence, and, getting his ax from the shed, 
put on his coat and cap. “I may run in to 
see Benton before I come home to dinner. 
It wouldn’t do to bring him home with me, 
would it?” 

“It certainly would,’ replied the kind- 
hearted woman. “If you can visit with him, 
I’ll furnish the eatables.” 

Mr. Brown stopped first at the new neigh- 
bor’s with the steaming pie. ‘The little 
woman, with a tired face, beamed at him 
from a spotless gingham dress and apron. 
The pie was a pleasant and welcome surprise. 

Mr. Brown shook his head with wonder 
as he hurried away. “Who would have 
thought it?” he murmured. ‘But she did it. 
I saw her.” 

He entered Merinda’s kitchen without 
knocking, as was their custom. 

“Who’s there?’ sounded a nervous voice, 
and soon Merinda appeared in a flutter. 
“Why, Mr. Brown, what a start you gave 
me! But I am so glad you are not your 
wife, for I am making her a cushion, and it 
is a surprise. I am sewing in the parlor so 
she wouldn’t see it if she walked in. Cut 
my kindlings? I can’t think of anything 
that would help me more, for they fly up 
and hit me in the face when I try it myself.” 

An hour’s honest work and Mr. Brown 
was free to go on. Merinda insisted that he 
have a doughnut. 

“This is worth eating,” he remarked wisely. 
“It wouldn’t go bad with a piece of that pie 
my wife sent over to our new neighbors.” 

Merinda understood, and before noon 
twelve fat doughnuts found their way to the 
little unsettled house. 

“Come in,’ said old Joel Benton. “Sit 
down. Glad to see you, Neighbor Brown. 
I’m alone this morning. Lucy’s gone to the 
village to see about my pension papers for 
me. It’s a tiresome job and she won’t be 
home till afternoon. Go over to dinner with 
you? Now that would suit me first rate.” 

Mr. Brown’s idle winter’s day came to an 
end all too soon. d 

He replaced the field-glass carefully in its 
ease. ‘This glass is for summer use, I 
reckon—for seeing cows off on the distant 
hills, and meeting house spires, and the like 
of that.” 

Mrs. Brown smiled as she knitted. 


An Eton boy, Quintin Hogg, appalled by 
the misery of mighty, dreadful London, got 
a barrel and a board, a couple of candles 
and some old books, and started a school at 
night, under London Bridge. He had two 
wharf-rats as his first scholars. When he 
died, hundreds of thousands of poor men put 
a black band on their arms. They had been 
trained in the many polytechnic schools 
which had grown out of the barrel and 
boards—not only in Great Britain, but 
in her colonies as well.—Rebecca Harding 
Davis. : 


° 
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The Hygienic Value of Work 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


An eminent Boston physician, Dr. R. C. 
Cabot, in a paper read before the American 
Social Science Association, bears emphatic 
testimony to the hygienic value of work. 
He says: “We think it is not sufficiently 
realized that work is a great, if not the 
greatest factor in keeping well. Physicians 
sometimes tell a man to give up work, with- 
out realizing that they are compelling almost 
as serious a change as if they told him to 
give up eating. My convalescent patients 
sometimes say, ‘I don’t feel fit for work’; 
and the answer is: ‘You will never be fit 
to work if you wait till you feel like it. The 
only thing that will make you feel better is 
the tonic and stimulus of getting to work.’ ” 
As an example of what work will do for a 
man, Dr. Cabot mentions the former premier 
of England, Balfour, who was physically 
miserable until he was induced by a wise 
physician to enter upon his strenuous public 
career. 

“It is quite a chore to learn to hang 
around,” was the remark of an active busi- 
hess man who had been persuaded by his 
wife to take a vacation, and was trying to 
kill time at a certain summer resort. What 
he needed was some interesting avocation to 
substitute for the usual daily routine. In 
the midst of toil we may long for leisure; 
but when the leisure comes, most of us soon 
tire of it, and find ourselves ready to sing 
with Wordsworth in his Ode to Duty, - 


“Me this uncharted freedom tires ; 
I groan beneath the weight of chance de- 
sires.” 


People with nothing to do fall easy victims 
to ennui, and to what a little girl called 
“nervous prosperity.” “Properly regulated 
work,” says a student of nervous disorders, 
“strengthens the nerves and protects against 
neurasthenia.” No doubt Helen Gould, 
working hours at her desk, managing her 
many charities, is a happier and healthier 
woman than the fashionable idler. 

When the historian Parkman was de- 
barred by ill health from his chosen literary 
pursuits, he engaged in another form of 
work. Sitting in a wheel chair, he culti- 
vated his garden, and became the authority 
of his time on rose culture. 

A delicate young woman who had been 
without a housemaid for several weeks 
smilingly said to the writer, “I am doing 


my own work now, and I am afraid it agrees 
with me.” 

A woman physician, believing in the 
hygienic value of work, established a summer 
sanatorium in the country, where she has 
had notable success with nervous invalids. 
Work and outdoor life are the principal 
factors in the treatment. Here ladies who 
have never done a useful thing in their lives 
engage in light household tasks, and do such 
gardening as their strength will permit. 
Wielding the trowel or the hoe, they learn 
to watch with interest the growing plants, 
and to eat with zest the fruits of their toil. 
In bad weather they are employed in weay- 
ing rugs or some other useful indoor occu- 
pation. 

“Get work, get work. Be sure ’tis better 
than what you work to get,” says Mrs. 
Browning. While this is true, the value of 
the product undoubtedly affects the value of 
the work. Hence exercise merely for the 
sake of exercise is less beneficial than that 
which produces a desirable result. A walk 
taken merely for a constitutional is more 
fatiguing and far less healthful than a walk 
which leads to the accomplishment of some 
worthy object, or one taken in the company 
of a friend, when the time is spent in agree- 
able conversation. ‘In valuable exercise,” 
says Dr. Cabot, “there is no self-reference. 
Attention is turned away from self.” 

The convalescent woman is usually easier 
to deal with than the convalescent man, 
because there are so many light tasks in 
which she can employ herself and occupy her 
mind; while the man unable to go to his 
office or engage in his regular business is 
often at a loss for diversion. That was a 
wise young physician who, on recovering 
from a long siege of typhoid fever, employed 
his convalescence in knitting, while his wife 
read aloud from some entertaining book. 

Children are naturally fond of work. At 
least this is true when they see their elders 
at work, and should be taken advantage of 
in early years. It is often easier for the 
mother to do the work alone than to accept 
the eagerly proffered help of the child; but 
the child being more important than the 
work, it is better to have the work less well 
done, or to be hindered in its accomplish- 
ment, if thereby the child is trained in habits 
of industry and helpfulness. 

Some congenial occupation is essential to 
the health of every human being. I even 
doubt if uncongenial, grinding, monotonous 
toil is worse or more wearisome than vapid, 
monotonous idleness. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


For Another 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


I’ll never do 
Did you ever 


“Oh, don’t punish me! 
it again. I will be good.” 


say that? Most boys and girls have said 
it, not a few times, but many. And how 
many more times have you said: ‘Please 


let me have this.” “Please let me do that.” 

Asking for yourselves, this. is; but 
sometimes you have asked for others. 
How often have you pleaded that your 
brother or sister or schoolmate should 
not receive the punishment about to be 
inflicted? or coaxed that some one else 
might receive some candy or other dainty 
or the privilege of having some pleasure? 
There is a long but'a very beautiful word, 
intercession, which means pleading for 
another. 


“tiny girl, and I could not resist. 


Walking through a city street I was 
besought by children for some of the 
flowers I was carrying in my hands. 
When I had given away all I could spare, 
I started to refuse all requests, but one 
little fellow begged me to give one to a 
People 
often consent when one intercedes for an- 
other, even though they would have re- 
fused the direct request. We are told 
that Christ ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for others. It is Christlike to inter- 
cede. All this week remember to ask 
good things for other boys and girls; and 
that others might be forgiven and not 
punished, even though in both cases you 
do not fare so well yourself. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHRIST’S WITNESSES 


Always bearing about in the body the 
dying of Jesus that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifested in our body.... Hav- 
ing the same spirit of faith, according to that 
which is -written, I believed, and therefore 
did I speak; we also believe and therefore 
also we speak.—2 Cor. 4: 10, 18. 


We are all missionaries, the sent ones of 
the King; and not our fields, but our faith- 
fulness matters.—George L. MacKay. 


Come, then, heralds of God! Christ needs 
a body; will you give Him yours? He needs 
the tongue that has been touched with the 
fire of the Holy Ghost; why not yours? He 
needs hearts through which to manifest His 
pity; hands wherewith to do His deeds of 
love; willing feet to carry His messages, and 
eyes to see where sorrow and darkness reign. 
And He is coming. Nothing can stop Him. 
He is coming in the flesh in like manner as 
the world once saw Him go—coming in you 
and me for the ingathering of a redeemed 
humanity to the infinite heart of God.— 
R. J. Campbell. 


The evidence for Christianity is not the 
The evidence for Christianity is 
a Christian—Henry Drummond. 


Give me, O Lord, a heart of grace, 
A voice of joy, a shining face, 

That I may show where’er I turn 
Thy love within my soul doth burn! 


_A tenderness for all that stray, 

With strength to help them on the way; 

A cheerfulness, a heavenly mirth, 

Brightening my steps along the earth! 
—Lady Gilbert. 


Christian men and women, do you go 
through the world with your lips closed about 
Him whom you say is your one true love, 
with lips locked concerning Him that you 
regard with your deepest and strongest affec- 
tion ?—Alexander McLaren. 


Hath God set before us such a glorious 
prize as the saints’ rest and made us capa- 
ble of such inconceivable happiness? Why, 
then, do not the children of this kingdom 
exert themselves more to help others to the 
enjoyment of it? Alas, how little are poor 
souls about us beholden to most of us... . 
No thanks to us if heaven be not empty.— 
Richard Baster. 


Send down Thy Holy Spirit on Thy 
people, Lord, renewing in us the de- 
sire of bearing witness to Thy mercy 
in the good news of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Let us not fall 
into that eddy of lukewarm careless- 
ness which affronts Thy urgency of 
love and call; but give us the delight 
and power of service, growing out of 
our experience of joyful life with Thee. 
Make us wise to know our opportu- 
nity, courageous to venture, proof, by 
Thy indwelling, against disappoint- 
ment, scorn ot delay. Hear Thou es- 
pecially our petitions for those whom 
Thou hast given us in ties of kindred 
ot affection, who have not yet learned 
the folly of the selfish life or come 
forth into the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes man free. Declare Thyself to 
men, O Lord. Send forth laborers 
into Thy vineyard. Give us our part 
and joy and let Thy kingdom come. 

en. 
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Among the New Books 


The Problem of the Tariff 


That there is to be a revision of the tariff 
seems very certain to Mr. Raymond L. 
Bridgman, and in The Passing of the Tariff 
(Sherman, French. $1.20) he declares that, 
whatever may have been the necessities of 
the past, conditions now prevail which are 
leading not only the public but also hitherto 
“protected”? manufacturers to demand a large 
measure of free trade. The practice, for 
example, of selling material like steel to 
foreign people cheaper than it is sold at 
home is giving foreign manufacturers an ad- 
vantage over Americans. Moreover home 
production has outgrown home markets and 
is now clamoring for access to other nations. 
The revolt against oppressive trusts, also, is 
an element in the demand for change. These 
and other things Mr. Bridgman sets forth 
in a clear and persuasive argument, well 
worthy of consideration. His outlook is 
world-wide but not therefore unpatriotic, 
full of hope and courage in the belief that 
justice and friendliness between nations is 
good for business and that the fact is dawn- 
ing on the minds of men. 

The lesson thus set forth in serious argu- 
ment is presented also in the form of fiction 
in The Fate of Iciodorum, by David Starr 
Jordan (Holt. 90 cents). This little story 
was printed first in 1883 and is now re-issued 
because of current interest in tariff revision. 
The tale relates in humorous fashion the his- 
tory of an imaginary French city which at- 
tempted to build up its “infant industries” 
by an import tax. The result of this action 
on the fortunes of manufacturers and the 
rest of the people is then followed out, and 
in fact there is repeated, on the small scale, 
the record of the workings of protection in 
our own country. The delicious irony of the 
story conveys its own moral. The conclu- 
sions are the same with those reached by 
Mr. Bridgman. 


Alice Brown’s Thyrza 


“The woman always pays.” Alice Brown’s 
new and powerful novel The Story of 
Thyrea (Houghton Mifflin. $1.35 net), is 
a variant on this theme, in the atmosphere 
of the New England which she knows so well. 
The woman who is compelled, by her own 
illusions and her own conscience, to assume 
the burden of the story is carried through her 
whole life, up to the heights of moral victory 
and harmony with the world, in pictures 
which are rich in insight and not devoid of 
an underlying humor—of situation, if not 
of phrase. For the grim situations are re- 
lieved by a philosophic tolerance of the intol- 
erable and a forthreaching hopefulness which 
come to the aid of the reader’s indignation. 
The pictures of country childhood in the be- 
ginning are of remarkable vividness and 
truth. They serve to bring out the character 
of Thyrza, in its mingled elements of ro- 
mance, trustfulness and passionate love of 
self-sacrifice and of her staid and quiet- 
minded sister; and also to introduce the in- 
strument of the wrong that gives Thyrza her 
conflict and her victory. 

Miss Brown is the chronicler of feminin- 
ity. If she stretches the timidity, idealism 
and ignorance of the girl to the utmost in 
order to make her ruin by her old schoolmate 
plausible, the seducer is, after all, only the 
mere incarnation of masculine health, high 
spirits, selfishness and self-assertion. He is 
not drawn in cold blood, indeed, but is made 
to bear the burden of the crude animality of 
his sex and is ruthlessly punished. Miss 
Brown swings the whip over his shoulders 
with more intensity of passion than is else- 
where shown in the story. “Laura,” says 
the wronged one to her sister, after long 
years of loyalty and suffering, having reached 


a height when forgiving is for the first time 
possible, “don’t you know what men folks 
are? ... Men folks don’t reason. .They 
just act.” The Andy of the story is possible 
enough in outline, but few men will recognize 
him as real—as Thyrza and Laura are real. 

The question remains whether it is well to 
write or to read this old and too familiar 
story of man’s betrayal and woman’s expia- 
tion in a new version. The answer depends 
altogether on the power and spirit of the one 
who tells the tale. Miss Brown in this book 
is altogether on the side of the angels and 
the spirit of the story grows: to be, in the 
high sense, religious at last. There is the 
lesson of the folly-of virginal ignorance in 
an unclean world. It is not clinical—it is 
a transcript of warm and throbbing life. 
There is a vindication of conscience. There 
comes to be a warning against the refusal 
of self-forgiving when the great debt is paid 
and of pardon for those who have sinned 
against us. For the real power behind the 
drama of this soul’s wrong and expiation is 
not the merciless Fate of the Greek tragedies 
but the divine love that makes even the 
hardest life a homie for those who are able 
to trust in the divine fatherhood. These les- 
sons of truth, loyalty, purity of heart, the 
forgiveness of sins and the power of the end- 
less life are both implicit and explicit in 
this vigorous drama of a woman’s life. 


Away from Pragmatism 


A new word to conjure with in the field of 
philosophy is “pragmatism,” and all who 
desire to become acquainted with its mean- 
ing should read not only James and Dewey 
but also What is Pragmatism? by James 
Bissett Pratt (Macmillan: $1.25). The 
answer to the question cannot be given in a 
sentence, unless the following quotation from 
Professor James will do: “Pragmatism is 
the doctrine that the whole meaning of a 
conception expresses itself in practical con- 
sequences either in the shape of conduct to 
be recommended, or in that of experience to 
be expected, if the conception be true.” But 
more than this, the author says, ‘“Pragma- 
tism offers us a theory of meaning, a theory 
of truth and a theory of knowledge and it is 
trying to work out a theory of reality.” Bach 
of these theories is presented and discussed 
in keen and friendly criticism, with kindly 
humor and refreshing clearness. 

Professor Pratt divides pragmatists into 
two great classes—the ‘“‘tough-minded,” rep- 
resented by Professor Dewey, and the ‘“‘ten- 
der-hearted,’’ with Professor James as leader. 
He shows that the pragmatists do not agree 
among themselves, that they are not so 
friendly to religion as some have supposed, 
and that the movement represents a too ex- 
treme swing of the pendulum from old-fash- 
ioned intellectualism.. 

Another series of lectures delivered last 
fall at Princeton has as its special object 
the exposure of the unsatisfactoriness of 
Pragmatism. They are by Dr. Herman 
Bavick of the Free University of Amsterdam 
and are published under the title, The Phi- 
losophy of Revelation (Longmans, Green. 
$2.00, net). The author contends that prag- 
matism fails to hold its own ground. We 
need not object to the striving of this new 
type of philosophy to set out from facts. 
Our objection is that it does not see the 
most important facts, and it carries with it 
a peculiar conception of the reality of the 
facts it does take into account. It is born 
of a skeptical frame of mind. The author 
regards the relation between the revelation 
and culture to be the problem of. the ages. 

It is not an easy matter for even experts 
to formulate the highest religious and philo- 
sophical questions of the day, so that under- 


graduates may afterwards handle them in 
free debate in a college society. This is 
precisely what ten eminent clergymen did at 
Glasgow University. In Religion and the 
Modern Mind (Armstrong. $1.50) we have 
papers on The Divinity of Jesus and Ideal- 
ism, on Agnosticism and Pragmatism. The 
arguments for the two former positions and 
against the two latter are helpfully fortified 
by the use of material from naturalists and 
metaphysicians. The trend of all the lec- 
tures is to show how the new realism plays 
into the hands of the enemy, the speculative 
idealist. It is impossible for the pragmatist 
to preserve the freedom of man in a theory 
that abolishes individuality. 


Sociology 


An important series of papers dealing 
with social conditions and reform movements 
is Towards Social Reform, by Canon Barnett 
and Mrs. Barnett (Macmillan. $1.50). No 
one better understands the working people, 
their strength and their weakness. To ef- 
forts for reform they apply this universal 
test, “Does it bring out the powers of being 
in the people it reaches?’ The papers which 
will most interest American readers are 
Social Reformers: Past and Present, Lady 
Visitors and Girls, Work and the Unem- 
ployed, Public Feeding of School Children, 
Special Courts of Justice for Children and, 
perhaps most interesting of all, The Garden 
Suburb of Hampstead. 

When we learn that ninety per cent. of 
the criminal class begin their criminal career 
before they are sixteen years of age, and 
that probably a larger percentage of those 
who are brought before Juvenile Courts are 
victims of vicious surroundings, we realize 
that preventive work for boys, environing 
them with helpful influences, is of vital im- 
portance. Mr. C. E. B. Russell, in Working 
Lad’s Clubs (Macmillan. $1.50), describes 
Boys’ Clubs in Hngland, and all the ques- 
tions involved, camps, amusements, the boy 
and girl, libraries, indoor games, outdoor 
sports, religion, etc. All lovers of boys will 
find the book instructive, and to those who 
are engaged in boys’ club work it will be 
especially acceptable. 

Since 1894 the accepted authority on its 
theme has been American Charities, by Amos 
G. Warner. But time has necessitated the 
revision of the work and this has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by Mary Roberts 
Coolidge (Crowell. $2.00). A new chapter 
has been inserted on Facts and Conditions of 
Poverty, with adequate reference to the 
works of Hunter, Booth, Rowntree, Mrs. 
More and Miss Brandt. Other chapters have 
been enlarged and the bibliography contains 
recent references. 

An argument for government ownership is. 
presented in Our Irrational Distribution of 
Wealth, by Byron C. Matthews (Putnam. 
$1.25). The author shows. that present 
methods of distribution of social income have 
come about by purely fortuitous circum- 
stances, that they are not based on moral or 
social laws but have been tacitly accepted, 
in the course of events. At present, how- 
ever, the public is aroused to a sense of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the situation and 
is seeking a solution, which the author be- 
lieves will be found only in public ownership. 
The argument represents very well the posi- 
tion of conservative advocates of this policy. 

A reprint of the famous Fabian Hssays on 
Socialism (Bell Pub. Co. 50 cents) con- 
tains a new preface by G. Bernard Shaw in 
which he informs us, in his usual spicy and 
trenchant style, what a complete transforma- - 
tion has taken place in Socialistic theory 
since 1889, when the essays were first pub- 
lished. 
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Saul the Christian Becomes a Preacher 


‘Sunday School Lesson for April 25 


In this and coming lessons keep Saul the 
center of attention. When he was converted 
to Christ he incurred the hatred of Jews 
everywhere, who regarded him as a traitor. 
Their hostility continued till his death. 
That feeling probably helped to foster the 
suspicion with which many Jews who had 
become disciples of Jesus regarded him. It 
is not easy to harmonize all the statements 
in the New Testament as to his movements 
after his conversion. Compare Acts 9: 
23-30 with Gal. 1: 15-19; Acts 22: 17-21; 
26: 19, 20. It appears probable that Saul 
went from Damascus into Arabia for three 
years of retirement, then returned to Damas- 
eus. It was perhaps after his return that 
the Jews sought to kill him and secured the 
aid of the governor of the province to cap- 
ture him (2 Cor. 11: 32). Thence, accord- 
ing to Acts 9: 26-30, he went to Jerusalem, 
and then left for his home city, Tarsus. 
There is good reason to believe that he con- 
tinued his work of preaching the gospel to 
Jews during the perhaps five or six years 
that he was in Cilicia before he was sum- 
moned to Antioch. A man of his tempera- 


‘ment and intensity of conviction would not 


be silent as to the one thing of greatest in- 
terest to him. We have now, however, to 
eonsider his first entrance into the definite 
movement which he led till the gospel of 
Christ had been preached throughout the 
whole Roman empire (Rom. 15: 19; 16: 
26). Today’s lesson brings before us: 

1. A revival in Antioch. Trace on the 
map the road from Jerusalem to Antioch. 
Show the influence of that city, the third in 
population in the world. Hxplain how Jew- 
ish disciples of Jesus came to find their way 
thither from Jerusalem (v. 19), a journey 
as long in time as is now required to go 
from our seaboard to Italy. Recall their 
message to the Jews in Antioch, the sub- 
stance of what Peter had preached in Jeru- 
salem (Acts 2: 22-36; 3: 17-26). No one 
commissioned them to go: No one advised 
them as to whom they should carry their 
message. Some spoke of the risen Jesus to 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
April 25. The Gospel in Antioch. Text, 
Acts 11: 19-80; 12: 25. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning | 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


Jews only (v. 19). But some, perhaps of 
wider sympathies because they had grown 
up in provincial towns, spoke also to Greeks, 
it may be to proselytes, and it may be to 
those who had not embraced the Jewish faith 
but worshiped the gods of Rome. From the 
context the latter is more probable (v. 20). 
These usually responded more warmly to the 
gospel than Jews did. A great revival fol- 
lowed. Note the two ruling elements in it, 
“the hand of the Lord” and the turning to 
the Lord of those who believed (yv. 21). 

2. The mission of Barnabas. Explain 
who he was, a helper of men, generous, with 
sympathy for those who came to Antioch 
from Cyprus (Acts 4: 36, 37), held by the 
Jerusalem Church in such esteem as Stephen 
the Martyr had been (compare chap. 6: 7 
with 11: 24). JHxplain the problem before 
the Church, whether its members ought to 
go beyond Palestine and recognize as breth- 
ren the Greeks of Antioch who believed on 
Jesus. Show how wise was their choice of 
Barnabas to go and investigate the matter 
(v. 22), and how important was the result 
of their acceptance of his judgment (y. 28). 
From this time the new Church entered into 
the world’s life, and Antioch, not Jerusalem, 
became the center of its spread, 

3. Saul becomes an evangelist. Note that 
the preaching of Barnabas included no in- 
structions to converts to observe the laws 
and customs of the Jewish Church, but sim- 
ply urged the people to cleave to Jesus as 
their Lord (v. 28). It was for such a com- 
munity, Jews, Greeks, Syrians and those of 
other nationalities in a great city throbbing 
with the world’s life, that Barnabas sought 
the learned Jew of Tarsus who for a dozen 
years or more had been a fervid disciple of 
Jesus. None of the other apostles, not even 
Peter, would have been successful there. 
They would have only made trouble—they 
did make it when they came to Antioch (Gal. 
2: 11-13). Barnabas knew Saul. He had 
defended him in Jerusalem when the other 
disciples were afraid of him (Acts 9: 26-30). 
He went over the sea to Tarsus, found him 
and persuaded him to come to Antioch as 
a fellow-evangelist (vs. 25, 26). Then a 
new career opened to Saul, and there he 
spent probably the happiest year of his life. 


4. The gift of Antioch Christians to the 
Mother Church (vs. 27-30). There was 
little money in Jerusalem and the disciples 
there had little of what there was. The 
year 44 A,D. was a hard year in Judea. 
The failure of the autumn rains was a sure 
precursor of famine, and the Jerusalem 
Church sent prophets-to Antioch to ask for 
aid. Their leader, Agabus, was an eloquent 
pleader, with gifts of the Spirit. The An- 
tioch Church responded heartily and sent 
their generous collection by Barnabas and 
Saul. Note the difference between the two 
churches, the older a communist company, 
hampered by Jewish prejudices and proyin- 
cial isolation, the younger containing men of 
enterprise, in touch with the outside world, 
some of them no doubt wealthy. The gospel 
would never have spread through the empire 
from Jerusalem. It took on a different char- 
acter at Antioch, which became the chief 
center of Christian missions. 

When Barnabas and Saul came back from 
their visit they brought with them the 
nephew of the former, John Mark (chap. 
12: 25). Thus the older church had repre- 
sentatives in the new, which kept it from 
being separated too far from the sources of 
life of the followers of the Way, yet left it 
free to develop its own life in the new en- 
vironment, 

To make the most of this lesson at the 
threshold of the expansion of early Chris- 
tianity, you need to master the divergent 
character of these two churches, and to 
understand how it came to pass that the 
new faith emerged from Judaism and adapted 
itself to mankind. Of great significance is 
the statement (vy. 26), that “the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch.” 
The name was given by men who knew so 
little of the new faith that they thought the 
Christ was a personal name instead of being 
the official title of the one whom the Jews 
expected to come as their deliverer from 
Rome. But the disciples soon adopted it as 
a name of honor (James 2: 7; 1 Pet. 4: 16). 

A masterly description of Antioch, of the 
Christian church found there and of the char- 
acters and relations of Barnabas and Saul is 
given in Renan’s “The Apostles,” chapters 
XII. and XIII. : 


Heroes of African Missions 


| C. E. Topic tor April 25—May 1 | 


Heroes of African Missions. Jer. 1: 6-12. 

In their steps. Wx-President Roosevelt 
will follow in the wake of some of the great- 
est heroes of the cross in his travels through 
Africa, and will see many tokens of the 
triumphs of Christianity. Mombasa, his 
first stopping place, has long been a strong- 
hold of Arab slave-traders. Today Hnglish 
missionaries have a fine memorial cathedral 
there, and on the opposite mainland is a 
Christian hospital, dispensary and _ leper 
house in their care. At Zanzibar is another 
cathedral, built on the site of an old slave- 
market. The communion table marks where 
the whipping-post stood. In one of the mis- 
sion schools Chuma and Susi were trained, 
Livingstone’s faithful attendants who carried 
his dead body to the coast. Heroes of the 
Dark Continent are not confined to the white 
race. When Mr. Roosevelt traverses Uganda 
he will pass through a region specially rich 
in heroic deeds. 


“Hannington, 


By Frances J. Dyer 


From this locality Stanley sent his dra- 
matic challenge to the Christian world which 
was printed simultaneously in London and 
New York papers. It read: “Now where is 
there in all the pagan world a more promis- 
ing field for missions? Here, gentlemen, is 
your opportunity; embrace it.” One Mon- 
day a telegram was received in London, ask- 
ing that four recruits should start the fol- 
lowing Saturday. By Wednesday there were 
nine volunteers, the flower of the Wnglish 
universities. Here was the field of Bishop 
who was cruelly murdered. 
His dying words were, ‘I have purchased 
the road to Uganda with my life.’ On 
BHaster Sunday, two years ago, the bishop’s 
son baptized his father’s murderer and re- 
ceived him into the church! Here,. too, is 
where Mackay, a Scotch engineer, wrought 
such wonders. Wherever our ex-President 
goes, he will cross the track of that king of 
explorers, Livingstone, whose journeyings 


. through the Dark Continent took the sig- 


nificant shape of a cross. Pushing into the 
Nile country, he will find at Khartoum a 
memorial college to another hero, General 
Gordon, a condensed sketch of whose life 
has just been published by the American 
Board. 


The West Coast. The first American mis- 
sionary to the West Coast, Melville Cox, 
lived only four months and his dying words 
were, “Though a thousand fall, let not 
Africa be given up.” Another pioneer, Dr. 
A. C. Good, devoted his splendid physique 
to Africa as cheerfully as Cox his frail body. 
He believed in his savage parish, saying, 
“They are material out of which saints may 
be made.” Today they themselves are send- 
ing forth evangelists to the surrounding 
heathen. One place which was a dense jun- 
gle, only two years ago, now has seventeen 
buildings, including schoolhouses, a church 
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and. a hospital, all the work of consecrated 
black hands. Mt. Silinda, in Rhodesia, a 
district which only a few years ago abounded 
with leopards, lions and hyenas, has been 
transformed by our Congregational mission- 
aries. The same is true of the Christian 
commonwealth at Chisamba, in charge of 
Dr. W. T. Currie. The story of these mod- 
ern heroes, and of those in South Africa, a 
list too long even for mention, can be found 
in leaflets published by the American Board. 
There is no nobler record in the history of 
missions than the achievements, covering 
almost a century, by Congregationalists in 
South Africa. 


Boston 


Return of Professor Duxbury 

Last Monday the Ministers’ Meeting, much 
augmented in attendance and re-enforced by 
many of the gentler sex, welcomed Prof. 
John Duxbury of Manchester, Eng., again 
in this country for a three months’ tour. 
His audience sat fascinated far beyond the 
usual time by the extraordinary “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Even those to whom the 
remarkable narrative by Stevenson has long 
been familiar, and perhaps in its dramatic 
form also, came under the spell of Professor 
Duxbury’s impersonation. To many old-time 
friends he will seem to have gained still more 
in smoothness and variety of action. His 
schedule includes three weeks in and around 
Boston and New York, then engagements in 
Chicago, Washington and Cleveland and con- 
cluding with the month of June in Canada. 


Park Street’s Evangelistic Aftermath 


Since the close of the Chapman campaign 
Dr. Conrad has been guiding his Sunday 
evening service along similar lines. He has 
made it primarily a popular service for all 
classes, churched and unchurched, who pass 
Park Street’s strategic corner. <A gospel 
song service, together with instrumental fea- 
tures by a quartet, are the prelude to a direct 
gospel sermon, preached with a true evangel- 
istic ring. The services have drawn very 
large congregations, and as yet no slackening 
of interest is apparent. With all its ad- 
vantages of situation Park Street Church, 
through Dr. Conrad’s fervor for a soul-win- 
ning gospel, should be able to continue and 
conserve the fruits of Boston’s awakening. 


‘“*The Religion of the Crowd’’ 


No Sunday evening assemblage in Boston 
under professedly Christian auspices during 
the last two winters has included so large a 
proportion of the non-churchgoing element 
as the company of men and women who have 
met at Ford Hall at the invitation of the 
Christian Work Committee of the Baptist 
Social Union. The meetings, patterned after 
the Cooper Union gathering in New York, 
have been given up to the consideration of 
social and economic questions, usually from 
an ethical point of view, and many speakers 
of large reputation have been heard. Only 
once has prayer been offered, and never has 
the Bible been read. But as the services of 
another winter were being brought to a con- 
clusion, it seemed best to Mr. George W. 
Coleman, the chairman of the committee, to 
give an address on the Religion of the Crowd. 
Last Sunday evening this was heard by a 
thousand men and women, the majority of 
whom were probably Jews or non-Christians. 
They have now formed the habit of coming 
regularly to Ford Hall, and they constitute 
as critical an audience as any Back Bay 
preacher faces. The regard in which they 
hold Mr. Coleman was amply testified to by 
the extended applause when he rose to speak, 
as well as by the unanimous passing of 
motions asking that these meetings be con- 
tinued another winter. He first asked his 
auditors to join with him in the Lord’s 
Prayer, calling to mind the fact that at the 
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Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893, 
Jews, Christians, Catholics, Protestants, 
Mohammedans and Buddhists had been able 
to unite in this universal prayer. Many 
bowed their heads and joined with Mr. Cole- 
man in saying it, but a number sat erect 
and kept their lips closed. 

The address was an earnest, frank, well- 
balanced appeal for charity for one another’s 
religious views, along with the maintenance 
of personal conyictions. The speaker said 
that he was a Baptist both by choice and 
training, and that while there might be many 
diversities of personal belief, there could be 
a fundamental unity among men of good will 
who were in tune with the moral and spirit- 
ual forces of the universe. He asked his 
hearers whether they might not be criticising 
the church as they knew it twenty-five years 
ago, and not as it istoday. After his address 
Mr. Coleman was subjected to a large num- 
ber of questions. One speaker asked if he 
believed in a personal God; another his esti- 
mate of prayer; another whether any church 
today outside of the liberal churches would 
accept as a full-fiedged member a man who 
held Lincoln’s religious belief. The eagerness 
with which the questions were asked, as well 
as their number, showed that in this motley 
company were many interested in religious 
problems. 

The Baptist Social Union will soon decide 
whether these meetings shall go on another 
winter. It would seem as if the late Daniel 
S. Ford would consider the money he left to 
be used in the interests of the working man 
well employed in sustaining such a free 
forum. It may not bring about at once large 
accessions to our evangelical churches, but it 
may change the moral and spiritual attitude 
of many a man toward Christian religion and 
the churches that represent it in Boston. 


New York 


Saloon Controversy in the Churches 


Through Dr. Stimson, whose letter to the 
Committee of Fourteen has appeared in the 
newspapers, the Manhattan-Bronx-West- 
chester Brotherhood of Congregational pas- 
tors have announced their disapproval of any 
bill that opens saloons on Sundays. ‘This 
feature of the Brough Bill has already pro- 
duced a stirring campaign through the mails, 
on the part of Dr. Peters of St. Michaels, 
whose committee prepared the measure after 
four years’ study, the Federation of Churches, 
which has sent out through Dr. Laidlaw a ref- 
erendum stating the arguments, pro and con, 
and the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
(known often as the “Parkhurst Society’). 
The latter points out that the saloon keepers 
dread a referendum on the subject, and but 
for the excessive competition and heavy taxes 
would prefer to rest one day a week them- 
selves. The Society also says, in answer to 
Dr. Peters on the subject of graft, that open- 
ing saloons from one till eleven would not 
obviate graft in great amount, for secret 
selling on Sunday mornings would continue 
the corruption. 

The weekly Ministers’ Meetings have con- 
demned the proposal, and the Presbyterian 
temperance committee members repudiate the 
action of their chairman«in sending out a 
letter advocating the measure, which they 
say was purely a letter of one man’s opinion. 
Drs. Stimson, Jefferson and their associates 
agree that it was a tactical error to add this 
clause in favor of legally opening on Sunday 
and thus endanger the much needed move- 
ment to reduce the Raines-hotel nuisance, to 
penalize premises as well as lawbreaking 
lessees and to secure local option for first- 
class cities. The assumed demand for legal 
Sunday opening is greatly exaggerated, they 
believe. Working men protest against the 
saloon being called the working men’s club. 
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It is not clear that the provisions of the new 
bill would reduce the Raines-hotel evil, since 
the use of screens, ete., is to be prevented 
only during the prohibited hours, and thus 
on Sundays, from one till eleven at night, 
the old vices could flourish in hiding and on 
other days continue as they do now, without 
hindrance. 

No one questions in this vicinity the ear- 
nest purpose of the Committee of Fourteen, 
whose chairman, Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, has 
become a civic power on the upper west side. 
His appeal to the ministers of all parties is 
based on the statement that if the present 
Sunday-selling law could be enforced, the 
Raines-hotels would rapidly increase again, 
because of the money value of their license; 
and that the city and state administrations 
knowing this, refuse to act, because they be- 
lieve public opinion against the present law. 
Dr. Peters says that he and Dr. Parkhurst 
and others have tested this sentiment in fav- 
orable residence districts and found excellent 
citizens unwilling to move in the matter 
under present conditions. He cites ex-Mayor 
Low, ex-Police Commissioner McAdoo, Felix 
Adler, R. Fulton Cutting and other reform 
leaders, as agreeing with him, that the citi- 
zens prefer regulation and control of law- 
fully open saloons on Sunday, to a quasi- 
prohibitory law. The local Anti-Saloon 
League officers have announced that, while 
members of the Committee of Fourteen were 
at one time identified with their work, the 
League is unalterably opposed to the Sun- 
day opening proposition even as a temporary 
measure. 


To Raise $40,000 for Church Extension 


The Brooklyn and Queens Brotherhood of 
ministers voted last week to ask their 
churches to contribute a sum of about 
$40,000 for the relief of the churches appeal- 
ing for immediate aid to the local Church 
Extension Society. The immense needs of 
the rapidly growing boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens and Bronx make it imperative that 
the churches be properly provided for, so 
that new churches may be planted wisely 
and before conditions are so settled as to 
make new movements much more expensive. 
Christ Church, Bronx, is now building a 
$65,000 structure and Flatbush Church one 
costing $85,000. The Church of the Evangel, 
Flatbush, needs $40,000 to put up the first 
part of its permanent plant, and Park 
Church, with its completed property worth 
$120,000, has a debt of $53,000, the largest 
in the denomination. Borough Park is wait- 
ing to build, and Ocean Avenue Church, 
South Flatbush, is soon to be the center of 
extensive building and transit operations. 
Parkville Church, the oldest church for miles 
around, needs an entire new plant. These 
seven churches will represent a total invest- 
ment of $500,000 secured to the denomina- 
tion if enough help from the established 
churches can be secured in time. 

This is really the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety problem and the Church Building Society 
problem in its local and acute phase. It 
also’ explains why the brethren could not 
view the present as an opportune time for 
the additional appeal of the “Together” Cam- 
paign. The appropriations for the last two 
years have had to be cut down. Seven other 
churches, mostly in Manhattan and Bronx, 
are waiting their turn to receive assistance, 
and some of them have been waiting several 
years. The extension burden in New York 


- was never so great as now. 


SYDNEY. 


It is safe to predict that advertisements of 
aeroplanes and their fittings will occupy as 
much space in the newspapers of 1912 as is 
given now to automobiles. The London 
Times already allows a full page to these 
new claimants for the attention of pleasure 


seekers. 
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Claims on College Men 


Sixth Conference on the Ministry at Hartford 
Seminary—Some Notable Addresses 


The sixth annual conference to consider 
the claims of the ministry, held at Hartford 
Seminary, April 2-4, was one of the most 
successful in the history of these conferences, 
which are unique, and to a certain extent 
experimental. Three elements tend to cre- 
ate a successful conference: the numbers at- 
tending, the environment into which the 
delegates are introduced and the nature and 
spirit of the messages delivered. 

Wighty-three men, exclusive of Hartford 
Seminary and Trinity students, attended the 
conference, and of these over fifty were col- 
lege men coming from points as far away as 
Lafayette and Bates, and from the group of 
New England colleges in the midst of which 
Hartford is located. Seventeen institutions 
of all denominations were represented, and 
in most instances the delegations were com- 
posed of picked men, some of whom had come 
to this conference with the definite purpose 
of deciding, in the light and inspiration of 
it, whether the call to the ministry was a 
summons to them. 

One reason for holding these conferences 
successively in the three seminaries co-oper- 
ating in the movement (Union, Yale and 
Hartford) instead of at the colleges them- 
selves is the opportunity the present plan 
affords the college men to observe the inte- 
rior of a seminary, to imbibe something of 
its spirit, and to mingle socially for three 
days with seminary students. The students 
of the seminary entertaining this year appre- 
ciated keenly the privilege and mutual bene- 
fit of welcoming the college men and sharing 
with them what the seminary offers. On 
the first evening a flavor of baseball was in 
the air, due to the game between Hartford 
and Union in the afternoon, which many of 
the delegates attended. At the opening re- 
ception acquaintances were formed and the 
note of cordialty and sympathy struck, 
which was to vibrate through the conference. 

Mere details of the program would give 
no adequate conception of the cumulative 
force, gathering strength at every session, of 
the addresses of the conference. No two 
Speakers were similar in manner of delivery 
or in the current of thought developed, and 
yet a singular oneness in the spirit and con- 
ception of the ministry was instinct in each 
speaker’s mind. It was a summons not to 
the ministry as to “flowery beds of ease,” 
but to a difficult and sacrificial, if rewarding, 
task. This was the nature of the Call to the 
Ministry, sounded by Mr. Speer; of the In- 
tellectual Preparation for the Ministry, into 
which President Mackenzie threw all the 
emphasis of his own towering mind; of A 
Layman’s View of the Ministry, treated with 
sanity and sympathy by Edward M. Shepard 
of New York; and of The Temptations of 
the Ministry, which were driven home with 
peculiar force to the seminary men in at- 
stendance, as well as to college men by antici- 
pation, by Dr. H. S. Coffin. ' 

For some of us were reminiscences of the 
-almost classic’ address by Woodrow Wilson 
at Hartford three years ago in Rey. H. B. 
Fosdick’s forceful treatment of The Public 
‘Infiuence of the Ministry, on which his own 
thappy experience gs preacher and pastor 
qualifies him to speak. Other addresses, 
‘looking at the ministry from different points 
.of view and out of different denominational 
<eyes, were those of Bishop Brewster and 
‘Prof. P. M. Rhinelander of the Protestant 
‘Episcopal Church, Mr. F. T. Browne of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. J. W. Coch- 
rane and Dr. C. H. Parkhurst of the Pres- 
‘byterian Church and Dr. R. H. Potter and 
Prof. B. W. Bacon of the Congregational 

«Church. 

The ultimate results for good in individual 

-human lives of such a conference as this we 
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cannot know. But we can see some of the 
more immediate fruits in the quickened spir- 
itual life of the three seminaries working 
together as partners in this undertaking for 
the Kingdom, and in the testimony of dele- 
gates as to what the conference has already 
meant to them, and in the declaration of 
their intention of carrying back to their 
colleges some of the uplift they have received. 
HowarD ARNOLD WALTER. 
Hartford, Ct. 


Review of the Publicity 
Campaign 


Factots of Strength and Weakness in the 
Joint Missionary Effort 


BY SEC. HUBERT C. HERRING, D. D. 


The conferences held in various cities 
under the auspices of the Home Missions 
Council have ranged from a very moderate 
to a very striking success. The difference 
between the two extremes seems largely to 
be accounted for by the difference in the 
enthusiasm of local committees. Of course 
conditions vary from community to com- 
munity. In one city visited the immediate 


outcome of the meeting was a local organ- 


ization to prevent overlapping in home mis- 
sion effort. In another the meetings were 
spoken of by many as more influential than 
any similar gatherings ever held there. In 
still another the Episcopal clergy, not gen- 
erally eager for co-operative effort, took the 
leadership in arranging for the meetings. 
Everywhere something was accomplished in 
lifting the home mission cause out of the 
rut and setting it in large relations. 

The great difficulty which such a move- 
ment has to contend with is that which con- 
fronts all interdenominational enterprises: 


the prevalent lack of the sense of responsi- 
bility. It was difficult for each church to 
realize that the success of the meeting de- 
pended upon its enthusiastic effort. For the 
cultivation, however, of a kind of responsi- 
bility which relates itself not to a denom- 
ination but to the Kingdom of Christ these 
meetings were admirably adapted. Not least 
among their results was the drawing to- 
gether of the officials of the various societies 
represented. Meeting on the same platform 
and journeying together from place to place 
we came into a closer acquaintance and at- 
tained fuller realization of our common aim. 
We shall all welcome the renewal of such 
joint campaigning with the modifications 
which different conditions may suggest. 
New York City. 


It is a theory of the Anglican Church 
embodied in its discipline that a clergyman 
has full control of gospel privileges within 
the territory of his parish. So, when Canon 
Hensley Henson of St. Margaret’s accepted 
an invitation to speak in a non-Episcopal 
church in Birmingham, Eng., recently, the 
Anglican vicar in that vicinity objected, 
and the bishop of the diocese forbade Canon 
Henson to do it. He disobeyed the command 
of his superior, and is to be tried for this 
breach of discipline before an ecclesiastical 
court. As he is soon expected to give the 
Lyman Beecher course of lectures at Yale 
Divinity School, he may take time while 
here to learn that when the established 
church in Connecticut was the Congrega- 
tional, ministers who invaded uninvited the 
parishes of their brethren were held amen- 
able not only to the ecclesiastical but to the 
civil authorities: and some of them com- 
plained bitterly that they were persecuted 
for preaching the gospel. 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


Representative. 


Effective College Evangelism 


Mr. B. C. Mercer, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who was converted in 
the Jerry McAuley Mission a few years ago, 
is doing a remarkable work among college 
students. It is in his favor that he has an 
intimate knowledge of the sins of collegians 
and the gift of plain speaking. He illus- 
trates his addresses with examples from the 
careers of men who have made a name for 
themselves in the college world during the 
last ten or fifteen years. He has the facts 
to show how honor men, athletes and prize 
winners from half a hundred colleges have 
gone to the bad. “This man had plenty of 
brains but he lacked character,” is a fre- 
quent comment. 

He spoke in the University Chapel, April 
5, standing on the floor beneath the pulpit. 
From the elevation above him much is said, 
from time to time, about the student’s_ intel- 
lectual problems. Mr. Mercer on the level 
of the young men in the audience said: 
“Your intellectual questions about the Bible 
can wait. What you need is help to live a 
clean life and you know enough about the 
book to get that, if you will only look for 
it’ In what he said about liquor he was 
very explicit. ‘Drinking for good fellow- 
ship is usually the first step downward. 
After a young man loses the shame of going 
to the saloon, it is an easy step to a worse 
place.’ Mr. Stagg, university coach, pre- 
sided at this meeting and said some strong 
words concerning the virtue ‘of independence 
in action. In speaking of college standards, 
Mr. Mercer said that they were nowhere 
higher than in Yale University. The leaders 
in the Christian Association and in athletics 
are in close touch and have a fine influence 
over the whole student body. 


The Sins of Mothers 

I was forcibly impressed by a recent Sun- 
day afternoon service in Beulah Home of 
the desperate need of plain speaking to girls. 
The “Home” is a refuge of girls who cannot 
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face their shame in the natural home. The 
word “Beulah” suggests a beautiful ministry 
of Christian charity to those who are in 
great sorrow and suffering. At the after- 
noon chapel service about thirty young 
mothers were present whose children were 
not born in wedlock. Im the service the idea 
of a new life of Christian consecration and 
usefulness was held up as a constant ideal. 
In this refuge many have found the peace of 
Christ and have gone out to redeem their 
past. 

But a large proportion of these young 
mothers are little more than children them- 
selves. The superintendent, Rev. O. H. 
Richards, told me that the larger part of 
them were brought up in-Christian surround- 
ings. For thirteen years he has devoted 
himself to building up this refuge for girls 
on North Clark Street, near Lincoln Park, 
and has the confidence and support of the 
best people in the city. But when the im- 
provement in the hospital and enlargement 
of the home by the addition of another con- 
necting house is assured, Mr. Richards de- 
sires to devote himself to an evangelism 
among mothers. “If these young girls had 


been properly taught at home they would not 


be here. ‘Their suffering comes less from 
their sins than the sins of their mothers.” 
These words from a man who has devoted 
twenty years of his life to mission work ‘in 
the city and thirteen years to rescue work 
for betrayed girls, ought to have weight. 
The girls in what we consider a good class 
of Protestant American homes seem to be 
most in ignorance of duties and dangers. 
There is need of more plain dealing with the 
facts of life both in the pulpit and in the 
home. : 


Home Rule and State Regulation 


Mr. A. B. Farwell, the man behind the 
Chicago Law and Order League, has been 
a frequent visitor at the State Capitol of 
late in the interest of certain measures which 
he desires to see enacted into law. A bill 
prohibiting a saloon within 250 feet of a 
school house, church or hospital, he thinks 
likely to pass; also a bill which helps to 
keep in force the ordinances of the 100 
square miles of prohibition and local option 
territory annexed to Chicago since 1889. 
Concerning the county option bill he is less 
confident. The temperance wave which 
swept through Illinois a year ago has not 
had so great influence on the legislature as 
might have been expected. But the demand 
of the United Societies of Chicago for home 
rule in the control of the saloon he feels 
confident will be denied. The people down 
state feel that they have an interest in look- 
ing after the morals of the great city. If 
the state does not help to clean up Chicago, 
Chicago will defile the whole state—is a 
point of view which the country legislator 
holds with good reason. 

The April election, by the way, has given 
Chicago a fairly satisfactory council. The 
“sray wolves” are not down and out, but 
they are not in control. On the whole, it 
was a decisive victory for the Municipal 
Voters’ League. ‘!wenty-five aldermanic 
candidates out of thiri;-six elected were 
either strongly indorsed by the League or 
put down as capable, honest and efficient. 
Only five marked as “undesirables” crept 
back into the council. 


Our Veteran in Service 


April 1 Rev. Daniel k'. Fox, D. D., entered 
upon his eighteenth year of service in the 
pastorate of California Avenue Church. 
Among the ministers of the city, Bishops 
Cheney and Fallows of the Reformed Hpis- 
copal Church have been longer in service in 
Chicago; but next to them, so far as I can 
ascertain, comes the still youthful leader of 
what is called the church of the young peo- 
ple on the west side: The young men’s Bible 
class is a great institution in itself (one of 


. gelist. 
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the largest in the United States in any de- 
nomination), and the young women’s com- 
panion class is not far behind it in numbers 
and interest. The impression of the visitor 
at any service is of a vital church. 

Dr. Fox does not bid for a crowd by un- 
usual or sensational methods—indeed his ad- 
vertising is of the simplest—but his aim is 
to gather a body of Christian people and 
keep them in spiritual health by wholesome 
food and plenty of exercise. He preaches 
intelligently and fervently. He came into 
Congregationalism from a body that makes 
much of religious experience and he has not 
lost his first love. Like the late Theodore 
Cuyler, he believes in being his own evan- 
Since coming to California Avenue 
Church in 1892 he has received nearly 1,300 
people into membership and 600 are now on 
the resident list. Among the other half who 
have been dismissed are some of the best 
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WALKING INTO HEALTH 


This Healthful Pastime Becoming More 
Popular Among Americans—Great 
Crowds Witness Spectacular - 
Endurance Contests. 


It means much for the health and happi- 
ness of Americans that walking and running 
are becoming more popular as outdoor pas- 
times. The English have always been great 
walkers. Being an outdoor people, they 
have been noted for their hearty and robust 
physiques and for their ability to stand un- 
usual tests of endurance. 

Some people walk for health. Others 
walk or run for medals and the plaudits of 
the crowd. The former get health and 
strength from the pastime, while the latter 
quite often do themselves permanent injury 
by overtaxing their physical powers. While 
the long distance walking and running con- 
tests are not to be encouraged, it is signifi- 
cant of popular interest in them that they 
are generally witnessed by tremendous 
crowds. Five hundred thousand persons saw 
Edwin White win the Brooklyn Marathon 
Race at Seagate on Washington’s Birthday. 
He ran 26 miles, 385 yards in 2 hours, 53 
minutes and 40 seconds. One hundred run- 
ners took part in the contest, a number of 
them falling out before they had run very 
far. : 

How did he do it? you will ask. Such a 
feat naturally calls for special training, and 
the most important part of that training is 
the diet. Here is the “Marathon diet” on 
which White trained for his running contest : 
Three Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuits, four 
fresh eggs beaten up raw, a quart of milk 
and two oranges. Such a simple diet of 
course seems almost incredible to persons 
who still cling to the foolish notion that you 
can get strength and endurance out of heavy 
meats and starchy foods. The next time 
you eat a large meal of heavy meats and 
soggy vegetables, try the experiment of run- 
ning three blocks without stopping. You 
will find yourself nearly exhausted, and 
almost out of breath. Now try eating 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, fruit and other 
simple foods for six days, and then notice 
the difference in your powers of endurance. 
You can think better and run or walk ten 
times as far without fatigue or distress. 

Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated in 
the oven, eaten with hot milk and a little 
fruit, will supply all the energy needed for 
a half day’s work or play. Such a diet not 
only enables one to reach the highest point 
of efficiency in mental or physical work, but 
it tones up the digestive system and forti- 
fies the body against the diseases that are all 
too common among those who eat too much 
meat and too many starchy vegetables. — 
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workers in suburban churches. Dr. Fox 
preaches in a plain building and in an unpre- 
tentious way, but the real worth of the man 
and his work have made their impression. 
His hold on the city of the west side is a 
strong argument for settled pastorates. 


‘The Glories of Oxford 


It is a matter for congratulation that 
Congregationalism is not self-sufficient in its 
supply for the ministry. The introduction 
of men not to the manner born tends to cor- 
rect our denominational faults and broaden 
our sympathies. One of our younger leaders, 
Rey. A. J. Francis of Madison Avenue 
Church entered our fellowship from the An- 
glican Church. His boyhood home was in 
Oxford, Eng., and in the cathedral he was 
trained as a choir boy. With the aid of a 
stereopticon he took the ministers for a walk 
about Oxford on Monday morning, April 4, 
and the travel talk was a delightful event. 
Mr. Francis’s personal recollections of the 
highways and byways of the city, and his in- 
‘side relation to life in college and cathedral, 
made the comments of exceptional interest. 

Another event of the morning of special 
importance was the reception of the recently 
ordained pastor of Grace Evangelical Church. 
This church was a mission of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Church in the beginning and 
under the care of its pastor, Dr. Clifford 
Snowden. On the day before his leaving for 
California, Dr. Snowden met with the coun- 
‘cil, which received the church to fellowship 
and ordained his helper, Mr. Moss, to the 
ministry. The church comes into Congrega- 
tionalism self-supporting and with a $5,000 
property fully paid for. When Mr. Moss 
began to work in the mission at Englewood 
Heights, he was a retired business man. 
The work, he says, renewed his youth at 
sixty-eight, and he has begun life over again 
with new strength and zest. Jee HG? 


Ti belief in immortality is to be an in- 
spiration, it must hold out hope of something 


SICK DOCTOR 
Proper Food Put Him Right. 


The food experience of a physician in his 
wn case when worn and weak from sickness 
and when needing nourishment the worst 
way is valuable: 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came near 
making an nd of me, left my stomach in 
such condition I could not retain any ordi- 
nary food. I knew of course that I must 
have food nourishment or I could never re- 
‘cover. 

“I began to take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day, 
and for two weeks this was almost my only 
food; it tasted so delicious that I enjoyed it 
immensely and my stomach handled it per- 
fectly from the first mouthful. It was so 


‘nourishing I was quickly built back to nor- 


one appears from time to time. 


mal health and strength. 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food to 
sustain life during serious attacks in which 
the stomach is so deranged it cannot digest 
‘and assimilate other foods. 

“T am convinced that were Grape-Nuts 
more widely used by physicians it would 
save many lives that are otherwise lost from 
lack of nourishment.” 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the 
world. Trial of Grape-Nuts ten days proves. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in package for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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worth living for forever. Spiritualism offers 
no such hope. Mr. Augustine Birrell well 
describes all its alleged communications with 
the spirit world as occupied only with “‘con- 
tinued existence and an endless capacity to 
interchange platitudes.” 


The Middle West 
Happenings in Milwaukee 


Among the east side churches in Mil- 
waukee, Plymouth is distinctly the down- 
town church. Its supporting constituency 
in matters financial no longer resides in the 
neighborhood. For several years the ques- 
tion of removal has been up for considera- 
tion. The problem of the future of the 
church might be easily solved by selling its 
property and moving with the well-to-do 
people to the newly opened residence district 
near Downer College and the transplanted 
normal school. But Plymouth Church has 
been unwilling to save its own life to the loss 
of its noble ambition to serve the city and 
it has postponed even a colonizing policy 
in order to hold strongly its central position. 

At the last annual meeting the vote to re- 
main was sustained by increased appropria- 
tions for current expenses. The call of Rey. 


C. P. Connelly of Leavenworth, Kan., to be | 


associate pastor with Rey. Judson Titsworth 
is in line with a definite policy of larger 
ministry to the neighborhood. After the 
coming of Mr. Connelly, the senior pastor 
expects to commit to him all the social and 
administrative work in the parish, reserving 
as his special function the sermon at the 
Sunday morning service. 

Relief from parochial responsibility has 
made it possible for Mr. Titsworth to accept 
the chaplaincy of the National Soldiers’ 
Home in Milwaukee. A Civil War veteran 
himself, he has a warm sympathy for the old 
soldier. This, added to his natural qualities, 
gives him ideal fitness for ministry in this 
new field. The beginning both of Mr. Con- 
nolly’s work in Plymouth Church and of Mr. 
Titsworth’s chaplaincy in the Soldiers’ 
Home is set for May 1. 

When on the evening of April 4 See. 
Theodore Clifton spoke in his old pulpit in 
Hanover Street Church, in behalf of the 
“Together” Campaign, he was introduced as 
“the man who had whipped Mayor Rose.” 
It appears that when Dr. Clifton was a 
schoolmaster in Darlington, Wis., “Dave 
Rose” was one of the big boys who wanted 
to down the teacher. Corporal punishment 
was then in order and the big boy got what 
he deserved. His subsequent respect and 
affection for the teacher expressed itself in 
a liberal gift to the church when Dr. Clifton 
was grappling with the problem of building 
on the south side. 

The auditorium was crowded to the limit 
in honor of the return to the old parish of 
the man who built the big church. Under 


‘the leadership of its present pastor, Rev. 


Henry Stauffer, Hanover Street Church is 
effectively reaching all sorts and conditions 
of men among a population largely wage- 
earners. ’ 

For some years Rey. Robert J. Barnes has 
been a favorite supply in vacant Milwaukee 
pulpits. -As with George Matheson, his 
blindness has not been without some com- 
pensation in clearer apprehension of the 
things unseen and eternal. In his occasional 
ministrations he has been recognized as a 
preacher of peculiar power. After the pulpit 
of North Side Church became vacant last 
summer, Mr. Barnes was engaged as stated 
supply. His work in the pulpit has at- 
tached people strongly to him. Through the 
aid of his wife, his pastoral labors are per- 
formed with much diligence, and both in the 


A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential for 
success. Business men, teachers, students, housewives, 
and other workers say Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives them 
appetite and strength, and makes their work seem easy. 
It overcomes that tired feeling. 
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pulpit and out of it the blind preacher is 
proving himself an effective parish minister. 


John Faville’s Second Installation in 
Appleton 


To be installed once in the West is getting 
to be something of a distinction, but installa- 
tion the second time in a Wiscensin church 
is a record in which John Faville of Apple- 
ton stands by himself. The first installation 
occurred March 30, 1887, the second on the 
twenty-second anniversary of this event. At 
the first installation Rev. Henry Faville read 
the Scripture, Rev. Judson Titsworth gave 
the charge to the people and Rev. S. TT. 
Kidder the right hand of fellowship; and 
they performed the same offices in the sec- 
ond installation. In presenting a statement 
of doctrinal belief, the paper read in 1887 
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was given to the delegates in printed form 
to compare with the maturer convictions of 
Dr. Faville’s latest confession of faith 

Such a council as this which installed Dr. 
Faville the second time in Appleton does 
much to commend the custom, but among the 
twenty-one churches in the state invited not 
more than three have installed their pastors. 
The vote, therefore, to approve the installa- 
tion is not sustained by prevailing usage. 
But concerning John Fayille’s return to 
Appleton there is but one sentiment. He 
belongs to Appleton and Appleton belongs to 
him, and the fellowship of the churches re- 
joice in having the pastorate just as settled 
an affair as it is possible to make it. 

Je Hy Cs 


Roused the State 


Des Moines’ Laymen’s Missionary Convention 
Draws 1,500 Men—How They Will 
Make Their Interest Effective 


“The gold in the hills is his. God could 
overturn the mountains with the tip of his 
finger and turn directly into the missionary 
treasury more gold than we could ever use. 
But he does not do that way. You want to 
know why? Because he,cannot make men 
that way. He will save the world by ‘meth- 
ods only that will make men of whoever 
helps in the world’s redemption.” J. Camp- 
bell White was the speaker. It was the 
closing meeting of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Convention at Des Moines, Io., on March 20, 
and the mammoth auditorium was packed 
with business men, stirred to enthusiasm 
and purpose by the spell of the message. 
The governor of Iowa announced at the first 
meeting, over which he presided, that no 
gathering of equal significance to the best 
interests of the state had ever been held in 
Iowa, and those connected with the national 
movement declared at the close of the con- 
vention that thus far the Iowa convention 
registered high-water mark. Special railway 
coaches, chartered by and filled with laymen 
going to a foreign missionary rally at the 
state capitol—that is a new thing in Iowa. 
Six hundred men, mostly well-to-do business 
men, sat down to the banquet at the new 
Methodist church, at the initial meeting, and 
400 plates were reserved for an overflow ban- 
quet at our Plymouth Church. 

Fully 1,500 men must have been in attend- 
ance at the parliament, of which number not 
more than one-fourth appeared to be minis- 
ters. The chief religious denominations of 
the state were proportionally represented. 
Baptist, Christian, Church of Christ, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Friends, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, 
United Presbyterian, German Evangelical 
and Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
doubtless representatives from other religious 
bodies, would have appeared on the roster 
had the roll been called. The Laymen’s mis- 
sionary Movement is the most practical dem- 
onstration of church union Iowa has seen. 

The topics discussed were few, well se- 
lected, practical and to the point. Was the 
program more businesslike because it was 
largely the creation of laymen? Here are 
some of the topics which vitalized the con- 
vention: Is the Church’s Interpretation of 
the Great Commission Correct? What Re- 
sults May We Expect in the Life of the 
Church when She Performs Her Mission 
Duty? How can a Congregation Reach its 
Maximum Efficiency? How to Launch a 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement in a Com- 
munity; Missions, a Man’s Job; The Next 
Step in Iowa. Never were the claims of 
foreign missions better put. The appeal was 
from a statesmanlike view of the whole world, 
to a conscience fired with Jesus’ spirit’ of the 
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Kingdom. Some who came to scoff remained 
to pray, and both ministers and laymen will 
return to their fields with a practical purpose 
to make the Great Commission effective. 
The call of the East to the West never ap- 
peared so attractive or so powertul as it was 
made to do during the sessions of this inter- 
denominational parliament on foreign mis- 
sions. A notable feature was the number 
of vital topics introduced without a set 
speaker, J. Campbell White, in his inimitable 
manner, briefly mentioning the topic to be 
discussed, and calling for light from the con- 
ference itself. Indeed the day sessions were 
largely open parliaments. The device proved 
to be a boon. The plan is commendable to 
all committees who have to prepare pro- 
grams, all the way between the modest local 
association to the august International Coun- 
cil. 

A practical outcome is the impartation of 
religious inspiration among the leaders of the 
churches in all denominations. Iowa church 
life will hardly sink back to its old notches. 
Two dollars and fifty cents per member for 
foreign missions is to be Iowa’s aim, and, 
lest one’s neighbor should fail in his privi- 
lege, we are urged to reach the sum of five 
dollars per member. That is the measure of 
audacious faith, but in the light of the con- 
vention it did not seem to be asking a jot 
too much. Moreover, multitudes in Iowa 
churches will strive after this ideal; and not 
a, few will attain. According to your faith 
be it done unto you. Fifteen hundred lead- 
ing men went home impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of a men’s missionary committee in 
every local church. The duty of this com- 
mittee will be to canvass the entire con- 
stituency for missions, including the chil- 
dren; to plan educational campaigns in the 
interests of missions; to be an available 
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local bureau of information; under the pas- 
tor, to have the general oversight of the 
missionary activities of the church. 

Des Moines, Lo. A. M. 


A Mid-West Seminary 


Oberlin Shares Prosperity of College—Features 
of the Year 


Sharing in the steady prosperity of Ober- 
lin College, the Seminary rejoices in an en- 
larged and improved equipment. The new 
Finney Chapel has unified the life of the 
whole institution, and the great midday 
chapel service has given a manifestly higher 
tone of dignity and earnestness. The new 
Carnegie Library, so finely equipped, has 
added much to the scholarly resources. One 
of the best rooms in the building is the Semi- 
nary departmental room, with its reading 
tables and reference shelves for reserved 
books, and a smaller room adjoining for semi- 
nar work in church history, practical soci- 
ology, ete. Council Hall, the Seminary head- 
quarters, has been thoroughly renovated at 
considerable expense, adding materially to 
the attractiveness and comfort of the build- 
ing. 

Keeping pace with this material prosper- 
ity, the faculty has been enlarged and the 
courses of study broadened. The curriculum 
is entirely recast in the new catalogue. Sey- 
eral valuable courses are scheduled for next 
year, which will still further develop -schol- 
arly and practical efficiency. Special ar- 
rangements have been made with the college 
faculty for increasing the university advan- 
tages open to the Seminary men and women; 
and the Oberlin degree of Master of Arts is 
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A Mid-West Seminary 
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now available for high-grade work done in 
the Seminary, as at Harvard and Yale. 

The Haskell Lectureship in Comparative 
Religion and allied fields is destined to be- 
come one of the great lectureships of the 
country. It was inaugurated last year by 
Professor McCurdy of Toronto. Prof. G. F. 
Moore, LL. D., of Harvard University began, 
April 12, the series for this year, and will 
spend an entire month in Oberlin for this 
purpose, giving fifteen lectures in the course. 
Next year the Haskell lecturer will be Pres. 
J. R. Harris, LL. D., of Birmingham, Eng., 
and the following year the series will be 
given by the famous BEnglish scholar and 
archeologist, Sir William M. Ramsay, LL. D. 

Among the special lecturers of the current 
year who have addressed the students along 
the lines of their specialities have been Pres- 
idents Sanders of Washburn, Mackenzie of 
Hartford and Jones of India, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Professors Steiner of Iowa and B. C. 
Moore of Harvard and Drs. Fitch of Buffalo, 
Small of Cleveland, Wilson of New York and 
’ Greene of Japan. 

Although the present senior class is 
smaller than usual, an unusually large num- 
ber of new students entered this year. Six- 
teen different denominations are counted in 
the enrollment, Congregationalists numbering 
about half. The students as} usual are drawn 
from practically the entire country, coming 
from thirty-four different colleges and semi- 
naries, from New England to California.- 

At the request of the Cleveland Ministers’ 
Association, the Seminary is planning an 
attractive program for a ministerial institute 
in connection with Commencement week, 
May 10-14, to which the Ohio ministers will 
be especially invited. Dr. Moore’s conclud- 
ing lectures in the Haskell series will be 
given at this time; President King will re- 
peat his recent Harvard lectures on The 
Ethics of Jesus and the other members of 
the faculty will add contributions to open 


CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a 20 Years’ Trouble Without 
Any Medicine. 


A wise Indiana physician cured a twenty 
years’ stomach disease without any medi- 
cine, as his patient tells: 

“T had stomach trouble for twenty years, 
tried family medicines, patent medicines and 
all the simple remedies suggested by. my 
friends, but grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who is the most prom- 
inent physician in this part of the state 
told me medicine would do me no good, only 
irritate my stomach and make it worse— 
that I must look to diet and quit drinking 
coffee. 

“JT cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
coffee! why, what will I drink?’ 

“<‘Try Postum,’ said the doctor. ‘I drink 
it, and you will like it when it is made 
according to directions, with cream, for it 
is delicious and has none of the bad effects 
coffee has.’ 

“Well, that was two years ago, and I am 
still drinking Postum. My stomach is right 
again, and I know Doctor hit the nail on 
the head when he decided coffee was the 
cause of all my trouble. I only wish I had 
quit it years ago and drunk Postum in its 
place.” 

Neyer too late to mend. Ten days’ trial 
of Postum in place of coffee works wonders. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
aici “The Road to Wellville.” - 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. — 


discussions. These attractions, coupled with 
the usual exercises of the Seminary Com- 
mencement, the ordination services of two 
seniors for foreign missionary service in 
China, and an Oberlin musical festival on 
the closing day, with full chorus and artist 
soloists from abroad accompanied ‘by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, will make 
a combination program which will surely be 
appreciated. 

Oberlin, O. 


G. W. FISKE. 


Culled from Calendars 


After twenty-five years: 

The Old South Church has been more 
closely related to the universities and to the 
seminaries of the denomination. It has be- 
come more influential in supporting and in 
shaping the government of the denomina- 
tional societies. Its pews have been Ailled 
with students and with thoughtful men and 
women seeking light and leading while shap- 
ing their personal and professional careers. 
Liberty has been asserted and championed, 
but not license. The sensible new has been 
welcomed, while the vital old has been re- 
tained. Traditional Congregational inde- 
pendence has been insisted upon, along with 
closer fellowship of the churches, and ever- 
increasing aid from the Society’s invested 
funds to worthy sister churches of the vicin- 
age, and waxing gifts from the living laity 
to the church universal, have been forthcom- 
ing.—“G. P. W.,” in the Record.—Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass. (Rev. G. A. Gordon). 


There are many men and women in this 
congregation who would bless themselves and 
the church by coming into the full commun- 
ion of the church. The confession of your 
attitude, at once simple and brave, would 
help you find yourself, would free your soul, 
would make you openly and directly soldiers 
of the common good. An unconfessed spirit- 
ual life is a sort of stifled ingrowing life 
with more pain than joy in it. And the 
church needs you with a great imperative 
need almost  piteous. Why not?—First 
Church, Detroit, Mich. (Rev. G. G. Atkins). 


The North Church hereby resolves: (1) 
that Congregational churches should, in their 
benevolences, place first the societies of their 
own denomination; (2) that it approves most 
heartily of the Apportionment Plan as a 
reasonable and systematic way of providing 
the funds necessary for carrying on the work 
of these various societies; and (8) that as 
a church and people it purposes to assume 
its just share in this work, and to meet its 
apportionment.—North Church, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. (Rev. G. W. C. Hill). 


The high and noble art of living together 
is something all pastors and churches need 
to learn. It brings its discipline and its 
delight to all. For a church or a pastor to 
evade discipline by getting divorced is usually 
not conducive to the development of Chris- 
tian character; or of that stability and fruit- 
fulness which commonly attend long service; 
or of that honor. in the eyes of the com- 
munity which is an important asset of the 
church.—Washington Street Church, Toledo, 
O. (Rev. EL. B. Allen). 


The church edifice shall be a sanctuary 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. 
The pastor and members shall work for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, endeavoring to bring to men and 
women the love of God, the grace of Jesus 
Christ and the comfort of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the desire of the church that there 
may be created in its midst a spirit which 
shall bring strength to the weak, freedom to 
the oppressed, rest to the weary, and to all 
a deeper knowledge of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man.—Church of the 
Messiah, Los Angeles, Cal. (Rev. S. R. 
Fisher). 
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Testimonials received in two 
years. “Ours is a New Eng- 
land farmer’s home and 


As we are twenty miles from a large 
town, we are obliged to depend very 
largely upon family medicines we keep 
on hand all the time. 

“First and Foremost among them is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which: we have 
always found a true friend and helper. 
When I had suffered dreadfully from 
dyspepsia, without finding _ relief, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla gave me positive 
help, and when I had used four bot- 
tles I was in better health than for 
many years. I have found it 

“A Great Medicine to build up when 
strength is most needed, to create an 
appetite, and in short to regulate the 
whole system. I have lately been tak- 
ing Sarsatabs, which I find convenient, 
easy to take, and also very beneficial.” 
Mrs. E, L. Berry, West Troy, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla combines the 
utmost remedial values of more than 
20 different ingredients, each greatly 
strengthened and enriched by this 
peculiar combination. 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 
day. Get it in the usual liquid form 
or in chocolated tablets known as Sar- 
satabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
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The Passing of Able Men 


A- real loss to American scholarship is the 
death, April 8, of Prof. George Rice Car- 
penter of Columbia University, in his forty- 
sixth year. Coming so soon after the 
lamented death of Librarian Canfield it has 
been an added source of sorrow for the in- 
stitution. Professor Carpenter had done ex- 
tensive work in the field of authorship, and 
its quality was exceptional. For the last 
sixteen years he has been professor of rhet- 
oric and English composition in Columbia 
University. Besides issuing a number of 
text-books he wrote biographies of Longfel- 
low, Whittier and Whitman, and had edited 
several volumes of prose. Lovers of Dante 
know and appreciate his edition of Latham’s 
“Letters of Dante,’ for which he won a 
prize. A graduate of Harvard in 1886, he 
was one of the founders of the Harvard 
Monthly. After two years’ study abroad he 
taught English at Harvard and later at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was an expert in book making and a confi- 
dential adviser of one of New York’s best 
publishing houses. A man of utmost mod- 
esty and shunning publicity, he was richly 
endowed with the spirit of helpfulness, and 
students from all countries and social circles 
found in him a warm friend. ' He was greatly 
beloved both at Harvard and Columbia. The 
University of the South conferred upon him 
in 1907 the degree of D.C. L. He was a 
son of Rev. C. C. Carpenter of Andover, 
whom so many of our readers know and love 
as “Mr. Martin” of the Conversation Corner, 
a department for children maintained for 
many years. There will be widespread sym- 
pathy with him and his wife in the loss of 
their first born son, who came to them while 
living on the Labrador Coast in the service 
of the early mission there. 


Ex-Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock, 
who died in Washington, April 9, was the 
grandson and namesake of Hthan Allen of 
Vermont and Fort Ticonderoga. He was 
born in Alabama, educated in Tennessee and 
Connecticut and spent his business life in 
Missouri—a true example of the migration 
of the New HEngland stock. President Mc- 
Kinley sent him, first as minister and then 
as our first ambassador to Russia and called 
him home to take up the work of the disor- 
ganized Interior department. He proved one 
of the most successful and masterful heads 
of departments in the history of the Govern- 
ment, holding his place for eight years under 
two administrations. His hardest task was 
that of breaking up the conspiracies for 
fraudulent land and timber purchases, by 
which the public was systematically robbed. 
He secured 490 indictments, many of them 
against men high in public life, and eighty- 
bine convictions, including one senator of 
the United States, before leaving office.- This 
interference with unscrupulous private gain 
made him a host of enemies and gained him 
the honor of all good citizens. 


The BPnglish-speaking world will miss the 
entertainment of its annual story from the 
mind and hand of F. Marion Crawford, who 
died of pneumonia at his home in Sorrento,’ 
Italy, April 9. Though he had made his 
home in Italy for many years and was born 
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there, Mr. Crawford was American in train- 
ing and feeling. His father was Thomas 
Crawford, the sculptor, whose figure of Lib- 
erty crowns the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington. ‘Thomas Crawford belonged to 
that early colony of American artists which 
gathered in Rome. He married a sister of 
Julia Ward Howe, and the son was named 
Francis Marion after the Revolutionary par- 
tisan leader, from whom his mother was de- 
scended. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and took further 
studies at Cambridge, Eng. and in Ger- 
many. His success as a novelist began in 
India, where he had gone for the study of 
Sanscrit and where he became an editor in 
Allahabad. Out of his Indian experiences 
grew the story of “Mr. Isaacs,’ which caught 
the attention of the world. His best stories 
are studies of the local nobility of Rome— 
the ancient families and the descendants of 
the “nephews” of popes, whose fortunes are 
bound up with the papal court. He came 
often to. America and wrote stories of our 
social life, but with less sympathetic under- 
standing. Mr. Crawford’s fecundity was 
amazing and his power of smooth and inter- 
esting story making seldom failed. He was 
personally much loved and is a marked figure 
in the story of American international rela- 
tions. 


Accessions to Churches 


[The following-list of accessions includes all 
reports which have come in since our last pub- 
lished record in the issue of March 20 and, as 
usual, up to the tenth of the month. The items 
are supposed to cover only the results of one 
communion service in each case, and hence we 
are unable to publish in this column the sum- 
marized results of any extended period, as, for 
instance, from Jan. 1. Pastors and reporters 
are urged to bear this rule in mind so that the 
record may be as nearly uniform as possible. 
Since we go to press considerably in advance 
of our date of issue, the reports of Haster 
accessions cannot be included in this budget.— 
EDITORS. ] 
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Pomona — 15 Mt. Zion 10 
San Bernardino — 10 North 4 
San Jacinto — 8 Park 9 
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SELES ER ELEC Et Columbus, North 28 45 
Prospect 10 11 Marietta, First 2 4 
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Attleboro,Second 5 7 OTHER CHURCHES 


Beachmont, Trinity 11 18 Auburn,Me.,HighSt.4 4 
Everett, First 50 58 Gloversville,N.Y. 8 9 
Melrose 16 18 Horatio, Pa. 1S 023 
Wakefield 30 39 Yankton, S. D. 133 140 


The Aim and Means of the 
Sunday School 


What is the object of the Bible school 
primarily? It is to make an impression for 
righteousness. The primary purpose is not 
merely to acquaint one’s self with the con- 
tents of the Bible, but to create a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. The quib- 
bling, the mote-hunting, the date-searching, 
the controversies over the insignificant his- 
torical points, oftentimes rob the Bible school 
of its effectiveness. Let it be ever remem- 
bered that the supreme purpose of the Bible 
school is not a comprehensive knowledge of 
the Bible, important as this is, but a com- 
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prehensive knowledge of righteousness as re- 
vealed in Jesus. Its object is to help young 
and old to live nobler and better lives, and 
after the most painstaking investigation we 
are prepared to say that the International 
series does more to achieve this end than all 
the multiplied vagaries of enthusiasts in dis- 
tinct lines combined.—A. Z. Conrad, D.D. 

Appleton, Wis. Physica 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. by Dan 
Bradley. 50°cents. At the Congregational Boo store, 
Boston or Chicago. 


Wanted, by a refined young woman, with musical 
ability, a position as companion, Highest references. 
Address C, 16. care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Pleasant Home, in the beautiful country village 
Walpole, N. H., for an elderly lady or a quiet refine 
erson, who desires home comforts and care. Address 
s. E. F. Bartlett, Walpole, N. H. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Companion and Attendant. Position desired by 
refined young American woman where good disposition 
and willing services will be appreciated. Good seam- 
stress. References. Address Companion, 16, care The 
Congrec ationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted at once in a Congregational parsonage a 
young woman or responsible girl to help in the general 
housework and care of children. Forty-seven miles from 
Boston. Good home. Moderate wages. Address Rey. 
Ina Partington, Hampton, N. H. 


A Pleasant Home for invalids, seven miles from 
South Station, resident physician, best of care and every 
comfort. Exceptional location, high land and good air. 
Best of references. Address Home, 51, care The Conyre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


“The Firs,’’? Kent, Litchfield Co., Ct. Private 
boarding house, accommodating twelve, moderu con- 
veniences. Large yard and garden. Ten minutes’ walk 
from the Housatonic River. Rowingand fishing. Beau- 
tiful mountain drives. References exchanged. 


Wanted. Situation by reliable, middle-aged, Ameri- 
can woman, as working housekeeper in family of one or 
two, or for widower with no small children, or as com- 
panion for person not aninvalid. References exchanged. 
Address H. F., 14, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Shrewsbury (England). Furnished house to let for 
summer months in the above beautiful old town. Con- 
taining two reception rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom 
and every modern convenience. Large lawn. Refer- 
ences. Pace, West Hermitage, Shrewsbury, England. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
ie Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
rae for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Delightful country home 27 miles from 


For Sale. 
Boston. Good seven room house partly furnished. 
Heater. Three acres will supply hay for horse and cow. 


Good barn to house them. 12 good apple trees. Other 
fruit. Garden. Variety unusually fine shade trees. Mail 
groceries and meat at door. Well equipped railroad 
village within mile and half. $2,500. Address J. M. 
Daniels, R. F. D., Medway, Mass. 


For Sale. Summer Home, “ Cascade Lodge,” in the 
White Mt. region. Nine room house, newly painted. 
Barn and carriage house, newly shingled all over and 
stained. Summer house, hen house, ice house. 50 acres 
of land. Mountain brook running through forming a 
beautiful glen with flume and cascade 50 feet high. 
Choice fruit. Entire Franconia Range inview. $2,000, 
or $2,300 furnished (including piano). Address Rey. 
R. W. Beers, 419 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


Kimball Hall, Hopkinton, N.H. A Christian Home 
where people can study and confer together about all 
kinds of Christian work; where the Emmanuel treate 
ment is sven free by an expert; and where each person 
can receive just the help he needs, to rest and grow 
strong in body, nerves, mind and soul. 35 rooms, 
modern conveniences, 1,000 feet elevation, a grand 
view. Entertainment reasonable. Send for cireular. 
A partner wanted in the work. Address Lucien ©. 
Kimball, Pastor Congregational Church. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BaLpWIn, Fritz W., Jr., E. Orange, N. J., to be 
pastor’s assistant Harvard Ch., Brookline, 
Mass. Accepts, in connection with theo- 
logical study at Cambridge. 

Barnes, Howard C., Pacific Ch., Chicago, Ill., 
to Barberton, O. Accepts. 

Bow.Lsy, NOBLE O., Wilder, Vt., to Swanton. 

BRONSON, OLIvER H., associate minister of 
Spring St. (Presb.) Ch., and associate head 
worker.of Spring St. Neighborhood House, 
New York, to De Witt Memorial (BPvan.) 
Ch., same city, for a year, during absence 
of Rev. W. T. Elsing in the Orient. Ac- 
cepts. 

Burton, CuHas. B., recently of Lyndale Ch., 
Minneapolis, has been released by the ch. 
in Winona, Minn., to accept call to be asso- 
ciate pastor with Dr. Gladden of First Ch., 
Columbus, O. 

CONNOLLY, CHas. P., Leavenworth, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to be associate pastor of Plymouth 
Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Davis, VIRGIL B., New London, O., to add to 
his field First Ch., Fitchville. Accepts. 

DprRick, THos. H., Andover, Me., has not 
accepted call to Rumford Point and out- 
stations. 

Dopen, A. CARLETON, lately of Coventryville, 
N. Y., to First (Presb.) Ch., Augusta, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Harecpr, CHas. H., Hubbell, Mich., to be 
State Sunday School Missionary under 
joint appointment of the Michigan Cong’l 
Conference and the C. S. 8S. & P. 8. Ac- 
cepts. ! 

Harris, Hpnry, H. St. Louis, Ill., to First 
Ch., Danville. 

HOwWKINS, CHAS. W., La Canada, Cal., to Eagle 
Rock, and Mount Hollywood, Los Angeles. 
Accepts the latter, to begin May 1. 

JENKINS, OWEN, Greenwich, O., to Newcastle 
and Silt, Col. Accepts. 

JONES, HowarpD M., Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Lyndale .Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

Jonzus, J. Luwis, Ione and Lexington, Ore., to 
Clackamas and Willsburg. Accepts. 

KILBURNE, WM., Spring Valley, Ill., to Wood- 
stock, i 

Marts, W. G., to Denver and Whitefiock, III. 
Accepts. 

Moorn, CHAS. D., recently of Des Plaines, 
Ill., to Lewiston, Ida. Accepts. 

Mowsray, Henry B., lately assistant pastor 


of First Ch., Oakland, Cal., to be associate 
pastor ef Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, O. 
RICHARDS, HowarpD A. N., Barberton, 
Newton Falls, same state; 


O%;5:to 
also to Reeb 


Ave. Ch., Columbus. Accepts the former, 
to begin May 1. 
ROBERTS, R. Luoyp, Presb. Ch., Hffingham, 


Ill., accepts call to Him St. 
Youngstown, O. 

ROBpHRTS, Rost. E., Edgerton, Minn., to Garvin 
and Custer. 

SCHROEDER, GEO. W., New Windsor, Ill., to 
Goodland, Kan. Declines. 

SmMirH, EuGcenpn B., Hartford Sem., 


(Welsh) Ch., 


to Leb- 


anon, Ct. Accepts. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to add chaplaincy of local 
Soldiers’ Home to his pastoral duties. 


Accepts. 
WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Central Ch., Lynn, Mass., to 
Harvard Ch., Dorchester. 
WHBEELHR, BHpGaR C., Rockland, 
Olympia, Wn. Declines. 


Mass., to 


Ordinations and Installations 


Corron, Epwarp H., Union Sem., 0. Ch. of 
the Pilgrims, Provincetown, Mass., March 
30. Sermon, Rev. BH. S. Cotton, father of 
the candidate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Gay, C. S. Bates, Andrew Gibson, 
F, W. Hazen, Sec. F. EB. Emrich. 

GANLEY, WM., rec. p. Agawam, Mass., April 2. 
Sermon, Rey. G. S. Rollins; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. L. R. Trask, J. G. Phillips, 
Arthur Titcomb, Walter Rice, G. W. Love, 
B. B. Dolan, H. L. Bailey and Deacon W. H. 
Porter. 

Sincox, JoHN B., i. Westminster Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Seibert, W. M. Elledge, G. R. Wallace, 
J. H. George, Alex. Lewis, W. M. Short. 


’ Watmrs, S. A., 0. Tekoa, Wn. March 22. Ser- 


mon, Rey. C. H. Nellor; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. W. S. Pritchard, H. E. Anderson, 
Cc. G. Blackbourn. 


Resignations 


Barnws, Howarp C., Pacific Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BLISS, ALFRED V., Plymouth Ch., Utica, N. Y., 
declines to accept resignation and grants an 
additional six months’ leave of absence. 

BurTON, MARION L., Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to accept presidency of 
Smith College. 

Dains, CuHas. H., Buffalo, Wyo. 


Firntp, AARON W., Gilsum, N. H., after six 


years’ service, to take effect not later than 
July 1. 
FLETCHER, WM., Worthington, Minn. 
GILMOUR, GxEO. S., Mattawan, Mich. 
Hampton, WM. S., Howells and Dodge, Neb. 
HANSEN, W. A., recently of Oto, Io., now of 
Correctionville. He will return to the 
insurance business. 
HarGerR, CHAS. H., Hubbell, Mich. 
Houston, Rogpr., Rapid River, Mich. 
HOWKINS, CHas. W., La Canada, Cal. 
JENKINS, OWBPN, Greenwich, O. 


JONDS, J. Lywis, Lexington and Ione, Ore., 
after seven years’ service. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR H., Menasha, Wis. 

McVay, AMBROSE G., Wilton, N. H. He goes 


to Fullerton, Neb. 

Moorn, JOHN K., Pilgrim Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
He goes to the country for the summer. 

Ocip, WM. H., Silver Creek and Keck, Io. 

PyerRY, Cyrus M., Bolton, Ct., to take effect 
Oct. 1. He retires from active work after 
a pastorate here of more than ten years 
and a ministry of forty-four years. 

RicHARDS, Howarp A. N., Barberton, O., after 
a five-year pastorate. 

RONDHAU, SAM’L P., French Ch., Fall River, 
Mass., after a pastorate of nearly thirteen 
years. He will organize missionary work 
in Saskatchewan for the Presbyterian Ch. 
of Canada. 

Root, Epwarp P., Somers, Ct., after five years’ 
service. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


LoneTon, KANn.,. Hartford Ch., rec. 4 April, 
13 members. Org. 14 March by Rey. J. BH. 
Estep. 


Personals 

Evans, Dr. DANIBL, on leaving North Avenue 
Ch., Cambridge, Mass., to accept professor- 
ship of Christian theology in Andover Semi- 
nary, received from the church a valuable 
watch, Mrs. Evans being presented with a 
pearl and diamond brooch. 

SEWALL, OLIVER D., on resigning the assistant 
pastorate of Harvard Ch., Brookline, Mass., 
was tendered a purse of $1,300 by his parish- 
ioners. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., was given a _ reception, 
March 381, by parishioners of Central Ch., 
Lynn, from which he is just retiring. He 
and his wife greeted more than 200 persons 
and, were the recipients of money gifts 
amounting to $800, besides a handsome 
clock and brooch. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 9 


The devotional service was led by Mrs. 
Emily R. McLaughlin of Boston, who 
brought a Good Friday meditation. Mention 
was made of the affliction which has come 
to the treasurer of the Board, Miss Sarah 
Louise Day, in the swift passing from earth 
of her mother, Mrs. Sarah F. Day, a be- 
loved and honored member of the Old South 
Church. 

Miss Lamson gave information from the 
Foochow Mission, and read an appeal writ- 
ten by Miss Ruth P. Ward in behalf of the 
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Charitable Societies 


Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


This well-known Society, organized “for the 
temporal, moral and religious welfare of young 
women who are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support,” is in need of financial aid. 

The changes and additions to its building at 
40 Berkeley Street, which were completed last 
year, called for an outlay of about $120,000, 
and made necessary a mortgage of $60,000 on 
its property. Towards the payment of this 
mortgage about $15,000 has already been con- 
tributed. 

Will not those who believe in the protection 
and uplift of young women help to remove this 
burden from the Association by further contri- 
butions? Donations will be saetally acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Benjamin Tenney, Treasurer, 
308 Marlborough St. 

ARABELLA Hown, President. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAL, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BoarD OF PASTORAL 
Bouppuy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
ational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 


ary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
ecb: Le A eee and individuals, 
also bequests. arles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Maas ¥ fc 
aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and Support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda, 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles Hi. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMan’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Weeen.: 
Miss BH. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
freas.; Miss Mary C.-B, Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THH WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIPND Socizry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. .. Emerson, Treasurer, 
895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Apply for 
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mission for a medical worker. The ap- 
proaching retirement of Dr. Kate C. Wood- 
hull after twenty-five years of faithful and 
untiring service emphasizes this need. 

Miss Ward says: “I know you are already 
aware of the needs of the Foochow Mission, 
but it seems best to write once more regard- 
ing the medical work at Ponasang. We 
should send now an even more urgent call 
for a physician to take up the work that Dr. 
Kinnear must leave this next month to be- 
gin building the new men’s hospital in Foo- 
chow City, according to the vote of the mis- 
sion. Probably until a medical missionary 
can be sent out to us from America these 
250,000 people, who have been having access 
to Dr. Kinnear’s hospital until now and who 
have been coming to him in such large num- 
bers, will have to exist without any medical 
care, for there is no foreign-trained physi- 
cian in all this region, outside the South 
Gate.” 

The daughter of the Greek pastor in Ordu, 
Turkey, Miss Philadelphus, spoke of the op- 
portunities now opening in Turkey, referring 
especially to the girls’ school in Smyrna, of 
which she is a graduate. Miss Philadelphus 
is now a student in Northampton, where she 


is preparing to return to Turkey to open a 


school for deaf mutes in Marsovan—the first 
of the kind in her country. 


Biographical 
REV. E. G. BECKWITH, D. D. 


On Maui, Territory of Hawaii, March 38, 
died Rev. Edward Griffin Beckwith, D. D., 
aged eighty-two years. A native of Great 
Barrington, Mass., he graduated in 1849 
with the highest honors of his class at Wil- 
liams College. In 1851 he went to Honolulu, 
H. 1., to take charge of the Royal School, 
and later became president of Oahu College. 
In connection with his work as a teacher he 
was joined by his brothers Maurice B. and 
George EH. Under their instruction came the 
later kings and queens, six in number, beside 
many leading men and women of the past 
fifty years. And here, after a life of service, 
the three brothers rest, in the land of their 
adoption. Dr. Beckwith married Caroline P. 
Armstrong, sister of General Armstrong. 
Their golden wedding was celebrated in 1903, 
her death occurring in 1905. While teaching 
Dr. Beckwith did not forget his earnest de- 
sire to be a minister. He was licensed to 
preach in Honolulu. After a _ theological 
course in Andover in the early sixties, he 
accepted pastorates in California and in 
Waterbury, Ct., where memorial services 
were held, March 21. In 1887 he was called 
to Honolulu, H. I., at the union of the 
Bethel and Fort Street churches, forming the 
large Central Union Church. After seven 
years of service there he resigned to take 
charge of the less onerous position of the 
church at Paia, Maui, and there, even to the 
end, he continued occasionally to minister, 
until “the crown of life was placed upon the 
brow of the beloved teacher and pastor. Full 
of beautiful years, but yet with the vivacity 
that might be the envy of youth, and beloved 
of all, as he loved all, Dr. Beckwith has 
made the world richer with the imperishable 
beauty of his Christlike ministry.” 


Christian union—the union of all denom- 
inations—is the great need.—Robert Treat 
Paine. 


- Emrich, D.D., 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB 
ForRRIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,, New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions-and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. BH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Edueational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 


should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Society. Aids in. building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles EH. Hope, Treasurer 105 
Wast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTIon Society (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward SS. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY {SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socintry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary Henry T.: Richardson, Tréasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home_ reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.; Treasurer, r. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston S#AMAN’S F'R1pND Society, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. ; 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MaAssacHuseTts HOM MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors.. EF. BD. 
Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


it strengthen the nerves? No! 
Yes ! 


about this family medicine. 


A Sarsaparilla Without Alcohol 


Is alcoholatonicP No! Does it make the blood pureP No! Does 


Does it make the blood pure? Yes! 
the nervesP Yes! By asking your doctor you can learn more 
Follow his advice. 


Is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a tonic? 
Does it strengthen 


J.C. Ayer Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


17 April i909 


ee 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cenis, counting seven words to a line. The 


“money should be sent with the notice. 


DAY—In Boston, April 4, Sarah Frances, 
widow of Moses H. Day, aged 76 yrs., 11 
mos. 


HATHAWAY—lIn Blooming Grove, N. Y., where 
he had been pastor for forty-three years, 
Rey. Warren Hathaway, D.D., aged 81 yrs. 
Dr. Hathaway was an Oberlin graduate. He 
had recently resigned from the pastorate he 
had held so long. 


STRONG—Entered into rest, March 26, at 
the residence of his sister, Mrs. J. N. 
Harris, in New London, Ct., Rev. Stephen 
Chester Strong, late of Wellesley, Mass., 
aged 85 yrs. Prayer at the house Sunday 
at 4 p,.M. Burial at Northampton, Mass. 
In the death of Rev. Stephen C. Strong a 

life of rare Christian beauty and power came 

to its close. Descended from the best New 

England stock, it seemed as if the finest 

ancestral virtues and graces attained to full 

flower in him. He was the son of a prominent 

Congregational layman, Hon. Lewis Strong of 

Northampton, and a grandson of the celebrated 

Goy. Caleb Strong, who represented Massa- 

ehusetts in the United States Senate and sat 

in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 in 

Philadelphia. Graduated from Williams Col- 

lege in 1845 and Union Theological Seminary 

in 1848, Mr. Strong preached for a year in 

Westhampton, from where he accepted a call 

to the church in Southampton, where his in- 

stallation occurred on April 12, 1854. In 

1860 he became pastor of the church in 

Gorham, Me., remaining there eight years. 

Ill health induced him to relinquish the active 

duties of the pastorate in 1868. He supplied 

for a time in South Natick, but increasing 
deafness soon led him to desist from all at- 
tempts at preaching. 

Till the summer of 1908 he lived in retire- 
ment in Wellesley, and although secluded, 
his influence was widespread and fruitful. 
He then went to reside in New London with 
his sister, Mrs. Martha Strong Harris, who is 
now the only surviving member of the family. 
An attack of grip which developed into pneu- 
monia was more than his feeble frame could 
withstand, despite the tender care bestowed 
upon him, and on March 26 he peacefully 
“fell on sleep.” A marked feature of his 
ministry was its continued and almost un- 
abated influence for good after his retirement 
from active labors. To the very end letters 
arrived which gratefully told how the seed he 
had long before sown was still bearing fruit 
in renewed lives and character. After many 
days the bread cast upon the waters returned. 
A more beautiful old age than his can hardly 
be imagined. All who knew him felt that his 
presence was indeed a benediction, and it was 
none the less so for the sweet and quiet 
humor which lighted up his face and words. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
They “rest from their labors; for their works 
follow with them.” SNES 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEPTING omitted April 19 
because of the holiday. 


Worcester SOUTH CONFERENCE, BE. Douglas, 


Mass., April 20. 


Y. W. C. A. SEconD BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 


Woman’s Board oF MISSIONS, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 


Woman’s Boarp OF Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


Woman’s Homer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Semi-annual meeting at North Adams, 
Mass., Wednesday, April 28. Sessions at 
10 a.M. and 1.30 P.M. 


A thousand men for Portland, Ore. That 
is the slogan heard in Baptist circles just 
now, and there is confident expectation of 


-rallying that number of ministers and lay- 


men at the second annual meeting of the 
Northern Convention to be held in that city 
in June. 
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Spring Is Here 


And so we offer our friends the exact facts and information for growing 
all sorts of flowers and vegetables —a_ rest-of-the-year subscription to 
Suburban Life, the real companion for those who enjoy outdoor things, a 
balance-of-the-year subscription to THe Curistian ENDEAVOR Worip and 


A Planting Table FREE 


Here is the season’s newest “get-acquainted” offer 


2,/00 Pages of Reading 

1,600 Illustrations 

Tested Planting Tables 

250 Money-Saving Ideas 

Plenty of Good Stories 

Sketches of World Leaders 

All Kinds of Questions Answered 


Suburban Life, nine months, 
April to December, inclusive E - . $2.25 
The Christian Endeavor World, forty weeks, 
April Ist to December 31st, inclusive (in- 
cluding privilege of membership in the 


ALL 
FOR 


Fletcher School of Health and Efficiency) 1.15 S 00 
Tested Planting Tables, printed on manila, ready a 
to hang up and use, giving full directions for 
planting all sorts of flowers and vegetables, —.25 
$3.65 


You save $1.65 and get the Planting: Tables 


Health and Efficiency ‘Number 


THE CHRISTIAN , 
ENDEAVOR WORLD 


‘THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD is an all-round, 
up-to-date, undenominational, illustrated religious news- 
paper, published every week, at $1.50 per year, It is bright 
enough, broad enough, and sound enough to have held for 
years, against all comers, half a million regular readers. 

It goes without saying that every high-grade home 
ought to have not only a religious paper that is interesting 
and inspiring, but one that will also engage the attention 
of young people. 

In its general features The Christian Endeavor W orld 
ranks with the best of all religious papers for old and young. 
Its contributors include the religious leaders of America and 
Europe. In its departments it provides the very best helps 
for Sunday school, young people, and general church work- 
ers. It is a wholesome, attractive weekly magazine for all 
the family. 


UBURBAN LIFE tells how to save money inside and outside the home, how to grow 

bigger and better flowers and vegetables than you’ve grown before, how to build new 
houses and make over old ones, how to enjoy outdoor recreations and indoor amuse- 
ments, how really to live. Suburban Life is a necessity for almost everybody who lives 
in smaller cities and towns and country; for those who stay in big cities it’s like a vaca- 
tion out-of-doors. The pages are large (11 x 14 inches), the type is clear and easily read, 
the pictures are the best cameras and brains make, $3.00 a year; $3.50 to Canada. 


REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS 


If your order reaches us within two weeks, we will send you, without any extra charge, 
a copy of the March Spring Gardening Number of Suburban Life, regularly 25c. It tells 
how to begin the spring work. 


P.S. lf you are already on The Christian Endeavor World list, and want Suburban Life too, send 
$2.85 and get a full year of each magazine, with the Planting Tables free in addition. 


————— 
Address The Golden Rule Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Way to Save Money is The “Prudential Way” 


The Prudential 


20 Year Endowment Policy Costing 
$4283 Per Year, if Policy is issued at age 30 (or an average 


weekly saving of only 82c) Paid for 20 Years, Guarantees 


Life Insurance for $1,000 ‘ss2 Acer” Cash for YOU, $1,000 


You Pay in 20 Years - - . . - . - $852.60 
You Receive over the Cost (besides Life Insurance of $1,000) $147.40 


This Policy Provides Extremely Liberal Loans, Cash and Paid-ap Values, after the Second Year, Fully Protecting the Interests of the Policyholder. 


All Figures Guaranteed—Not Estimated. 
Write for Cost at Your Age. Address Dept. 59. 


The Prudential Made the Greatest Gain in 
Insurance in Force in 1908 of any Life In- 
surance Company in the World. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 


ss 
URANCE PROT 


The sbeve Picture (ia colers, 9x14 inches) of Battleship Fleet homeward beand fres 7 y 7 : . ; 
Gibraltar and Fieet Booklet will be Scut Free if yeu Meation this Adveatieciatel: JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Oifice, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


SAGAMORE BEACH 


Sagamore Beach, sixty miles from Boston, is a summer colony of a high 
character, especially attractive to those families and individuals who de- 
sire to spend their vacation in a place free from objectionable features. 
Although only four years old this resort has had a wonderful growth 
because of its natural beauty, superlative attractions, combined with 
most desirable restrictions. 


The Beach is nearly Two Miles Long 
And provides perfectly SAFE BATHING, with no undertow. Back of the beach are sand dunes and 
thickly wooded bluffs and hills: SAGAMORE SPRING provides purest water for all purposes. 


Splendid Bathing 
And GOOD BOATING and FISHING either in Cape Cod Bay or Lake Manomet. Other amusements 
are Driving, Automobiling, Tennis, Base Ball. Croquet, Quoits, Etc. 


Lectures and Entertainments 


Are provided each Wednesday and Saturday evenings, and many noted divines speak on Sundays. 


Two New Hotels 
An Assembly Hall, Post Office, Store, Livery Stable and garage, fifty cottages and more under construc 
tion, make Sagamore Beach the ideal summer resort for families. 


350 LOTS FOR SALE, $100 to $1,500. 
15 FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 
Send for Booklet and Programs for 1909. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FROM BOSTON, APRIL 19, PATRIOTS’ DAY. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY, 606 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Educational 
Department of 


The Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


Educational 
| MASSACHUSETTS 


“MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Strong courses in all departments, including Music, Art, 
Elocution and Household Economics. Beautiful location, 
ten miles from Boston. For catalogue‘address 

LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


75th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
80 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, WHITE PLAINS. 


AT WESTCHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, White Plains, N. Y., 
combined with Summer Camp in Rye Beach, N. H., boys 
are now enrolled for Summer Session. $150.00 per 
Summer Season. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


__NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, *w™re"" 
9 N. H. 

A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 
Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parentsjabout schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


Professor Buckham adds to a devout spirit of wor- 
ship high literary ideals and unerring good taste—a 
combination which produces a rather unusual little 
devotional book, and one so simple and inexpensive 
that it will make a very wide appeal. It will bring 
strength and blessing from the everlasting hills, 
whence cométh help. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 


AD seri, pace Booklet Free. 1 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | iN Educational 


IDEAL Write Now. OLD 
Young’s —Ideal European Tours, | THEOLOGICAL 
WAN | eee ea. Pitesbnre, Pastas ee 


MAINE, BANGOR. 
22a tour. All north Europe, including 
EUROPE Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Sept.2. $500 to $575. 94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College or non-Col- 
Rev. Ray Allen; Rochester, N. Y. lege men. Courses, regular and elective; leading to 


diploma or degree; modern, thorough, practical. Con- 
Appleton, Wis. Physica vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
F ° 
EUROPA TOURS, comfort; purposeful itinera- 
ries; inspiring leadership. 


For Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor. Sec’y. 
CASH PAID for old Newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Ladies’ Aid and other So- 
cieties can earn money collecting them. For informa- 
tion address, CATARACT PAPER CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work ina great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ml. 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


An intereetae frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm Lote in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. 

After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston , Chicago 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN seminary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by Dan 
Bradley. 50 cents. At the Congregational Bookstore, 
Boston or Chicago. 


Wanted, by a refined young woman, with musical 
ability, a position as companion. Highest references. 
Address ©, 16, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position as managing housekeeper and com- 
panion to elderly or invalid lady, by refined woman of 
attractive personality. Highest references furnished. 
Address C. C. L., 17, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. 102d year begins Sept. 30, 
1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


Wanted, by a lady 35, prof. public school teacher, 
a position as companion, during summer. _ Object 
home more than wages, as she has no home nor relatives. 
Address J. N.,17, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted at once in a Congregational parsonage a 
young woman or responsible girl to help in the general 
housework and ¢are of children. Forty-seven miles from 
Boston. Good home. Moderate wages. Address Rey. 
Ina Partington, Hampton, N. H 


Wanted. Situation by reliable, middle-aged, Ameri- 
caD woman, as working housekeeper in family of one or 
two, or for widower with no small children, or as com 
panion for person not aninvalid. References exchanged. 
Address H. F., 14, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 


One of my best young men, an earnest, conse- 
erated Christian, of fine New England parentage — de- 
sires a position as chauffeur. He is a graduate of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. school, and highly recommended by 
yen: Address (Rev.) Charles S. Holton, Newburyport, 

ass. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study. adapted_to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departinents of the University. 
' Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can Cer- 
tainly help those who are i et to do good work. 
ges for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


For Sale. Delightful country home 27 miles from 
Boston. Good seven room house partly furnished. 
Heater. Three acres will supply hay for horse and cow. 
Good barn to house them. 12 good apple trees. Other 
fruit. Garden. Variety unusually fine shade trees. Mail, 
groceries and meat at door. Well equipped railroad 
village within mile and half. $2,500. Address J. M. 
Daniels, R. F. D., Medway, Mass. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HART with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


Adult Bible Classes and 
How to Conduct Them 


By PROF. IRVING F. WOOD 
and 
REV. NEWTON M. HALL 


For Sale. Summer Home, ‘‘ Cascade Lodge,” in the 
White Mt. region. Nine room house, newly painted. 
Barn and carriage house, newly shingled all over and 
stained. Summer house, hen house, ice house. 50 acres 
of land. Mountain brook running through forming a 
beautiful glen with flume and cascade 50 feet high. 
Choice fruit. Entire Franconia Range in view. $2,000, 
or $2,300 furnished (including piano). Address Rey. 
R. W. Beers, 419 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


Kimball Hall, Hopkinton, N.H. A Christian Home 
where people can study and confer together about all 
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Event and Comment 


What is Socialism 


We print this week the first of a series of three important 
articles on one of the urgent and growing questions of the 
time, the proposal of a large group of citizens that, either 
by violent action or slow, progressive steps, all production 
and manufacture shall pass from the hands of individuals 
into the hands of the state. Americans are not likely to be 
convinced that either justice or prosperity will be served by 
such a revolutionary change of social organization. As 
President Taft said in one of his early political utterances, 
they do not mean to face the inevitable bad quarter of an 
hour which would be sure to follow. But the supporters of 
the plan of change are very much in earnest. They make 
their faith in collectivism, in fact, a kind of religion and 
their challenge to discussion must be accepted. Most Amer- 
icans are willing to see the scope of governmental activity 
and oversight enlarged as experiment and experience may 
justify. The Jeffersonian theory that the best government 
is that which governs least has ceased to hold even a major- 
ity of the Jeffersonian Democracy, which is eager, under its 
present leadership for a paternalism that would have made 
Jefferson stare in astonishment. Professor Clark’s distinc- 
tion between the goals of the Socialist and the man who for 
practical aims is willing to walk a little way with the Social- 
ist, is fundamental in its bearing on the political activities 
and the discussions of the immediate future. If the Social- 
ists could succeed in drawing the line between the Jeffer- 
sonian abstinence from governmental interference and the 
desire to have the rights of democracy safeguarded by the 
governmental machinery, a vast majority of Americans 
might be found on their side of that line. 


The Pull Together 

That*ten thousand dollar contribution—the first of that 
size—to the joint missionary campaign of our Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies has put new heart into the spon- 
sors of the movement, and sets an example of liberal giving 
on the part of wealthy men which we wish had been set 
two months ago. However, there is yet time before the first 
of July not only for men of large means but of moderate 
resources as well to take part in a movement which, however 
open to criticism from some points of view, has the merit 
of aiming at an objective which must be reached before our 
churches can go forward with their missionary work in all 
parts of the world unhampered by embarrassing debts. 
Wherever this campaign has been conducted locally in con- 
formity with the plan on which it was mapped out, it has 
left a good impression and has been productive financially. 
It has educated the people concerning the Apportionment 
Plan as no amount of literature could have done. It has 
welded the secretaries of our societies together and pro- 


- duced in the churches a sense of unity that has often been 


lacking in the past, when each society pressed its claims, 
sometimes apparently oblivious of the other five or six. 
The thermometer rises slowly, we confess, but it is nearing 
the $100,000 mark, and in these later weeks of the campaign 
let the coats come off and one long, hard pull be made 
together to achieve the goal. 


The Seconc National Peace Congress 


The whole world movement for arbitration of national 
difficulties and the ending of war depends for its progress 
and success upon the public opinion of the nations. If 
every nation on earth were as averse to conflict as the peo- 
ple of the United States, it would not be difficult to reduce 
armaments and bring all disagreements to the decision of 
international courts. But the public sentiment which sup- 
ports the peace movement must be strengthened and guided 
if it is to be made effective even in so peaceably inclined a 
nation as our own. For this purpose a National Peace Con- 
gress was held in New York just before the assembling of 
the Second Hague Conference; and with the same end in 
view a second Congress will meet in Chicago, May 3-5. It 
is significant of our own national point of view that the 
president of this National Peace Congress will be our Secre- 
tary of War. Mr. Dickinson, we all shall remember, is the 
successor of Secretary of War Taft, who came to be known 
the world over as “Secretary of Peace.” Part of the session 
of the Congress will be devoted to the discussion of what 
subjects should be considered by the Third Hague Confer- 
ence of Nations, which will meet in 1915. If that date 
seems remote, it must be remembered that the official lists 
of subjects are announced by the governments participating 
two years in advance of that date, or only three years hence. 
The list of speakers announced for the Chicago Congress is 
an attractive one, including well-known jurists, social leaders 
and public officials, and the international character of the 
topics discussed will be marked by an afternoon of inter- 
national greetings from many of the representatives of for- 
eign states in Washington. 


Church Union Litigation 

More complete reports are at hand giving the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Tennessee in the Fayetteville case, 
referred to in our last week’s issue, declaring that the church 
property of the Cumberland Presbyterians remains in the 
possession of the amti-unionists who refused to accept the 
act of their denomination to unite with the Presbyterian 
Church. The decision is made to rest on technicalities: 
first, that the question submitted to the presbyteries did not 
definitely make the proposal that the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church was to change its name; and, second, that 
the change of creed is from a “clear, definite and precise 
statement” to the Presbyterian system, which is “so slack 
that any one may impeach any of its doctrines without in- 
curring the charge of heresy.” The restrained sense of 
humor in the Supreme Court of Tennessee must be strug- 
gling for an outlet. The decision admits that the Supreme 
Court of the United. States has established the rule that 
civil courts have no right to review the judgments of ecclesi- 
astical courts on questions of doctrine, but declares that 
that rule is “opposed to the weight of authority and reason.” 
Four of the five judges of the Tennessee Court concur in 
this decision. Their president, Chief Justice Beard, dis- 
sents; and here again the sense of humor in the august 
court seems struggling,to reach the surface. He says that 
the decision of the Federal Supreme Court which his col- 
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leagues lightly set aside, was given by “a bench of great 
lawyers,” and has been confirmed by the supreme courts of 
Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and Texas. Judge 
Beard does not expressly contrast his associates with the 
“bench of great lawyers,” but he says significantly, “I feel 
entirely secure in standing with these courts.” The present 
situation is that in the states where the union of the Pres- 
byterian and Cumberland Presbyterian churches has been 
acted on by the civil courts it has been declared valid, 
except in Tennessee, whose Supreme Court has decided that 
no legal union exists, and that the minority of the Cumber- 
land Church, which opposed union, holds the church 
property. 


Obstacles to Church Union 


This decision of the Tennessee court will give a new 
trend to consideration of unity between denominations. It 
has been assumed that the legal act which in 1904 threw 
the churches of Scotland into tumult could not be repeated 
in this country; and until now, the assumption has been 
justified by the attitude of our highest civil courts for more 
than a generation. This latest decision, however, introduces 
contusion into the Presbyterian Church. It will be a good 
while before it can be definitely determined who holds the 
title to considerable of the property of the churches in dit- 
ferent states. Its home missionary enterprises are liable 
to be embarrassed and perplexities as to membership will 
remain for some time. Those of us who regret the failure 
of the movement for union between Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and United Brethren will have to 
admit that warnings against legal complications made by 
some who opposed union were not unwarranted. The only 
safe path to organic union of ecclesiastical bodies will be 
seen to be one voluntarily chosen by every one entering into 
the union. Minorities opposing union will be encouraged by 
the prospect of large pecuniary reward for persistence. 
Organie union between any two or more denominations 
must be preceded by spiritual union and cordial agreement 
in plans of work. Oreeds, whether elaborate or simple, are 
in the way of consummating union. Where there is one 
spirit, there may remain diversities of workings and varie- 
ties of administration; yet essential oneness will lead to 
union in attitude and action. It will come to pass probably 
without much talk about the sinfulness of schism or the 
advantage of being in one body. It will be a natural result 
of the co-operation to one end of those who are one in spirit 
obeying Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


The Minister and the Physician 


The discussion of the Emmanuel movement has passed 
its acute stage. Much! that was claimed for it as adding 
to the priestly powers and opportunities of ministers has 
been quietly dropped out of view. But emerging from this 
movement and others like it appears a broadening field of 
service both for the minister and the physician. The nerv- 
ous invalid is the patient who Dr. Worcester and his asso- 
ciates think is most likely to be restored to health by the 
various forms of suggestion used in psychotherapeutics. 
“Functional nervous disorders are more common than any 
other class of disorders to which the human being is ex- 
posed.” “The development of nervous diseases is the most 
difficult of any with which the physician has to deal.” These 
two sentences are quoted from a well-balanced article in the 
Harvard Theological Review for April by Dr. J. J. Putnam 
of Boston. Dr. Putnam was quoted in favor of the Em- 
manuel movement in its earlier stage, afterwards declined 
to support it, but recognizes in it valuable possibilities. 
Striking cures have been wrought by it, he admits, and by 
persons without great medical knowledge. But the profes- 
sion of the clergyman and that of the physician are distinct 
and should be kept so. Each may be made stronger by the 
‘co-operation of the other. Ministers, parents, teachers and 
social workers may contribute something valuable to the ex- 
pert knowledge of the physician, while it is safest for the 
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community that the application of this knowledge in specific 
cases should be confined to the expert. Ministers will be 
more successful the more thoroughly they understand the 
physical history and structure of those whose spiritual de- 
velopment they seek. Physicians are often so absorbed in 
the study of physical life and the marvels of natural science 
that they regard these as covering the whole field of knowl- 
edge. There is scope for great enlargement of knowledge in 
each profession without encroaching on the domain of the 
other, each helping the other. The minister’s main work 
consists in the creation and development of the motives and 
character, both in the sick and the well. The main work of 


the physician is in making his patients well and keeping 


them well. The knowledge which the minister has of these 
patients who are in his care will be of great value to the 
physician, whether he receive it through the minister or ac- 
quire it by study. The minister cannot legally or morally, 
nor in most cases actually be a healer of physical diseases. 


The Restless Sheep and the Fence 

There are restless minds in all the churches and the type 
of eager mind that thinks the grass is sweeter just out of 
reach across the fence is common in every pastor’s experi- 
ence. This is so much the fact that it affords the ground of 
hope for all enthusiastic propagandists. But we can dis- 
cover no evidence that the changes run prevailingly in any 
one direction. Now and again, in fact, a disappointed 
wanderer comes back to the old place, disillusioned and able 
to appreciate the values which he formerly disdained. Such 
seems to have been the experience of Dr. F. E. J. Lloyd, 
who left the Episcopal for the Roman Catholic communion 
some two years ago with considerable blowing of trumpets 
and who has now come back as a lay member of his former 
church. The Roman Catholic newspapers are diligent in 
making the most of cases where men of social prominence or 
wealth come over—most frequently as the result of the im- 
portunity of a Roman Catholic wife and often on a death- 
bed. The Episcopal Church has recently lost, rather pub- 
licly than heavily, to the Roman, and The Inving Church 
takes a not unnatural pleasure in enumerating the items in 
a single issue and the editor’s correspondence of the week of 
travel in its direction, amounting to seven Roman priests 
received or on their way to the American Episcopal Church 
and thirty laymen in a single parish received from Rome in 
the last three years. The Living Church draws the right 
lesson when it says of the restless church member that, “His 
mistake is in seeking the peace of the Church at rest while 
yet he is placed in the front ranks of the Church Militant.” 
There are perplexities and difficulties in all situations and 
those which are nearest gall us most. But until we are sure 
that God is leading us out to a larger opportunity we had 
better stay where his familiar work is our portion and post- 
pone our dream of absolute congeniality and perfect rest. 


Roman Catholics and the Daily Papers 


The excitement in certain English circles over the 
progress of Romanism is hardly as intense and general as 
one or two speakers at the Swansea meeting of the Free 
Church Council would evidently be glad to have it become. 
But the raising of the issue there as well as the occasional 
public reference elsewhere to the numerical advance of 
Roman Catholicism shows that a considerable number of 
persons are fearful of the outcome. The most thoughtful 
and influential leaders, however, seem disposed to allay an- 
tipathies and to minimize certain grounds for apprehension 
that have been emphasized. As usual when the Catholic 
issue is raised, the charge is made that the editorial opinion 
of the daily newspapers is influenced unduly by the Roman 
Church. It is even declared that there is deliberate effort 
to have some representative of that church in important edi- 
torial positions. This is not infrequently asserted on our 
side the water; but we believe that some Protestants, too, 
are unduly fearful and picture a situation that does not 
exist to any marked extent. Of course Roman Catholics 
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own and influence newspapers, just as Protestants do. Nat- 
urally, too, any daily paper published in a city, a large pro- 
portion of whose population are Catholics, will be careful 
not to offend them. But we do not think that the daily 
papers of the United States, as a rule, whatever their de- 
fects, are vehicles through which official Catholic opinion 
is foisted upon the public. Even if the Vatican wanted to 
have a secret emissary in every influential daily newspaper 
office in the country, it would have to reckon with actual 
conditions, with publishers who want to control their own 
concerns and with editors who want to give the news and tell 
the truth rather than serve the interest of an ecclesiastical 
_organism. 


The Children’s Charter 

With the first of the month the British Children’s Act, 
which has been called the Children’s Charter, came into 
force, superseding a mass of older legislation and regulating 
the public care and oversight of the life of the child in many 
interesting ways. For one thing, it puts an end to the Eng- 
lish habit of drinking at public bars by mothers having their 
children with them. No child under fourteen may now be 
permitted at the bars. Tobacconists may not sell tobacco in 
any form to any one apparently under the age of sixteen, 
and policemen must confiscate cigarettes, cigarette paper and 
tobacco found on any one under the same age. Places where 
children are boarded out are placed under strict inspection 
and supervision and life insurance of such children by their 
foster parents is strictly forbidden. The act provides for 
separate juvenile courts and separate places of detention. 
Pawnshops may not do business with children under four- 
teen. The effect of the act is to put the children of the poor 
and all children’s charitable institutions under inspection 
by agents of the government. It is another proof of the 
growth of social conscience in England. There may be de- 
feats and setbacks, but the old indifference to the fate of the 
children which Dickens pictured and denounced can never 
more reign unchallenged in English life. 


The Farm 


The attention of the people is being directed more than 
ever before to the development and conservation of the 
natural resources of the whole country. Our federal and 
state governments are trying to enlist the co-operation of 
all American citizens to preserve the forests, irrigate the 
deserts, open water ways for traffic, keep coal mines from 
being prematurely exhausted, discover and utilize the 
treasures of the earth. Mr. James J. Hill, the railroad 
builder, who has done as much as any one man to increase 
the value of the material resources of the nation, says our 
biggest assets are to be found in the soil. The tariff will 
be settled in a few months, the trusts will break down of 
their own weight, even the dangers of war must fade away 
before the common interests of nations jealous to protect 
their lives and their property, the creations of their skill, 
from destruction. Greater than all these problems is that 
of getting the most out of the soil at the least cost. The 
average annual yield of wheat per acre has been decreasing 
in this country for several years, as the virgin soil of new 
territory has been opened and cultivated. Where at first 
sixty bushels were harvested, now only thirty bushels are 
raised. The yield of twenty bushels has fallen to ten, and 
the average crop is less than fifteen bushels per acre. But 
in any fair wheat land this amount can be and is doubled 
by the best methods of culture. The same things are true of 
corn, oats, potatoes and the other agricultural products. The 
cost of living is constantly increasing. The remedy for high 
cost living, as Mr. Hill says, is to grow more things tc live 
on. 


The Country School 

Big crops can be raised only by men who know how to 
make the soil yield its best. More valuable, therefore, than 
all that lies in the earth, are the minds that can master and 
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bring forth its treasures. These minds must be developed 
where the soil is.. The country school, then, is of more im- 
portance than the farm, or rather, is the more important 
of the factors which work together to produce the nation’s 
wealth. Looked at only on its material side, the country 
school has been wastefully neglected. Better equipment, 
more definite plans and aims, abler and better prepared 
teachers, are investments demanded in the interest of econ- 
omy in raising more things to live on. More than one room 
for the school, with better apparatus, a common interest of 
the community to train the children to grow things, men 
and women who make teaching their life work, are ready to 
live in the country as their permanent home and see scope 
enough for their ambition in working out the economic, 
social and educational problems of the community—these 
things must be secured in order to conserve and develop 
our national resources. To get the most out of farms, the 
best sort of people must live on them and cultivate them. 
The place to learn how to be a farmer is on the farm. 
There the children may be trained to love to see things 
grow, and to realize that a successful life can be lived in 
making a first rate farm and in helping to make a first rate 
community of farmers. The country school needs to be 
developed as an institution for making men and women more 
than all the factories for making tools for these men and 
women to use in cultivating farms. 


The Country Church 


Farms depend for their productiveness on the skill of 
producers, and they must love their work in order to suc- 
ceed in it. Few persons get much to live on unless they 
highly value living. The worth of the farm is measured by 
the worth of the community where it is. To get the most 
out of a farm the farmer needs to join with his neighbors 
in laying the foundations of a strong commonwealth. He 
needs to be a partner of American citizens, who think and 
plan and work to build up a nation whose conscious aim is 
to benefit the whole human race. That means the building 
up of the Kingdom of God. The chief center of the country 
community must be some institution that cultivates and 
stimulates and directs these aims to their most useful results. 
The Christian Church is that institution in many communi- 
ties, and ought to be in all communities. Its teachings give 
value to the farm as the means of living, and to the school 
as an instrument of learning how to farm and to live. The 
church goes beyond the school in holding before the whole 
community the highest ideals of living and in showing how 
these ideals can be realized. To aspire to the place of reli- 
gious leader in such a community is an ambition worthy 
of any man. The minister who fills that place is greatest of 
all because he is servant of all. How wasteful, then, it is. 
to separate the country community into little sects and keep 
their attention on the things that divide them, instead of 
uniting them on the supreme objects of life to which they 
all assent and which they could be inspired to know and 
cherish! This country’s greatest material resources are its 
farms. To gain and use these resources their owners must 
have good schools whose object is to make farmers who are 
men and citizens. To make them realize that it is worth 
their while to get the most out of their farms and to main- 
tain schools in their highest efficiency, the church must in- 
spire the community to serve God in love to all their fellow- 
men. The people of any community can make a church 
which will do this highest service. This is the most vital 
of all social problems. What are you doing about it? How 
far are you interested in helping other communities besides. 
your own to do it? 


Health Work in San Francisco 

While the fight was in progress the people of San Fran- 
cisco were loath to see any public reference to the presence 
of the bubonic plague among them. But now that they have- 
conquered it they are proud of an achievement which re- 
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flects credit upon the United States Public Health and 
Marine Hospital service and also testifies to their own 
power of self-control. The cleansing of the city and cessa- 
tion of the peril was celebrated in a civic banquet to the 
Federal doctor in charge and his assistants. There were not 
many cases of the plague, but enough to alarm the city and 
state authorities and to induce them in 1907 to call in the 
aid of the Federal Government. The supervision of the 
work was assigned to Past Assistant Surgeon Rupert Blue. 
Irregularities of housing and accumulations of garbage’ and 
rubbish following the earthquake and fire made special diffi- 
culties. The problem was to exterminate the rats, the 
plague-bearers and, though the last case of plague in human 
beings occurred two months ago, the war against the rats 
goes on. There were in all 159 cases of the disease and 
seventy-seven deaths. About a million rats were killed 
and some 100,000 of them examined for the parasites which 
transmit the plague. The result gives confidence that care- 
ful and thorough work by competent health officers, with the 
co-operation of the people of a city, give security even under 
difficult conditions. But the lesson for the whole American 
people is the old lesson of clean living and the extermination 
of vermin. The rat especially is an expensive and dangerous 
neighbor. Rat-proof buildings and a war of extermination 
everywhere are the conditions of wholesome and prosperous 
living. San Francisco has also learned a lesson of the value 
of expert public service as well as of freedom from panic by 
her remarkable experience. 


A Tariff for the Philippines 

The commercial life of our island dependencies is sep- 
arate from and yet dependent upon our own continental 
tariff policy. For this reason President Taft has called the 
attention of Congress to the need of a tariff bill for the 
Philippines, to be passed at the same time and adapted to 
our own tariff legislation. He has transmitted to Congress 
a suggestion for such a bill, carefully studied by the chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, with a view to safeguard- 
ing the finances and trade of the islands. The present regu- 
lations, that officer says, are cumbersome and difficult and 
there is danger that the free trade proposed by the Payne 
bill, now before Congress, between the islands and the States 
will rob the islands of needed revenue. The bill transmitted 
by the President was prepared by a board of tariff experts, 
of which the Insular Collector of Customs was President, 
which gave public and deliberate hearings to representatives 
of all business interests in the islands. We have our own 
interest in these provisions, not merely because we expect 
the islands to pay their way, but because it might be possi- 
ble under the law of free trade in certain products, if un- 
modified by such a special island measure, to bring sugar 
and tobacco to the islands and send them thence untaxed or 
lightly taxed to our home ports. The President’s brief mes- 
sage comes from a master of the questions which concern 
the Philippines and should have the careful attention of 
Congress. 


Canon Henson and Dr. Jowett 

Both these distinguished English preachers, one an 
Anglican and the other a Congregationalist, will visit the 
United States for the first time this year. On another page 
of this issue is a characterization of Canon Henson by 
Dean Hodges of the Divinity School at Cambridge. We 
shall print later an article on Dr. Jowett. Their coming 
gives added interest to a recent incident in which they were 
concerned which was mentioned in last week’s Congregation- 
alist. The occasion was the first anniversary of Digbeth 
Institute, established as a mission in Birmingham by Dr. 
Jowett. Canon Henson accepted an invitation from Dr. 
Jowett to preach the sermon, but was forbidden to do go 
by Dr. Gore, the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham, at the 
request of the vicar of the parish within whose bounds the 
Institute stands. Canon Henson wrote to Dr. Gore: “It is 
no right of the incumbent, or of his bishop, to exercise 
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authority within the walls of a Nonconformist church, nor 
ean I recognize any impropriety in my accepting Mr. 
Jowett’s invitation. If I were to waive my conviction in 
deference to your request, I’should be giving support to a 
conception of the incumbent’s position which I hold to be 
mistaken, and I should most seriously compromise the rights 
of every English clergyman. Worse than this, I should 
confirm in the popular mind a version of our relations with 
Nonconformists which I believe to be as baseless in point of 
law as it is revolting in point of reason and of religion.” 
Dr. Jowett in a published statement said: “The present 
action of the Bishop of Birmingham fills me with dismay. 
Ten days ago it would have seemed to me impossible; even 
now it appears incredible. How such action can serve the 
larger purpose of the Kingdom of God is to me inconceiv- 
able. It can only result in deeper alienations and divisions, 
in still further weakening our common campaign against 
wrong, and in giving a further theme to the man who sits 
in ‘the seat of the scornful.’ . . . Our position in this matter - 
is sound, reasonable, manly, human and, as I think, Chris- 
tian and impregnable, and we may therefore leave the issue 
to the calm judgment of the people of this town and coun- 
try.” After Canon Henson returns from America he is to 
stand trial in a civil court for disobeying a command of 
a superior officer in the Established Church. 


Revolution and Counter-Revolution. 
in Turkey 


The wonderful revolution in Turkey which in a day 
seemed to change an absolute and cruel despotism, embittered 
by religious hate, into a constitutional government under 
which all creeds were equal, held within it three centers of 
peril. In the first place, it was really a military dictator- 
ship striving to bring constitutionalism to birth and its 
power needed to be balanced by a wisdom and self-restraint 
of the highest and rarest kind. The sudden overturn which 
displaced the Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, not long ago, at 
the dictation of a secret committee wholly outside of Parlia- 
ment, showed the reality of a dictatorship working alongside 
and not within the representative system. ‘Then there was 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, the subtlest master of intrigue in our 
generation, who retained his place as the nominal head of 
state and church, watched, but not watched closely enough to 
put a final end to his crafty plots. And finally there was the 
rank and file of the army, wholly Moslem, jealous of its 
faith and proud of its special privileges. 

The counter revolution which broke out in the barracks 
in and about Constantinople last week showed how real and 
menacing all three dangers were. It was a revolt of the 
common soldiers, first against their officers, who are school 
educated men, most of them in hearty sympathy with re- 
form. The soldiers rose in the barracks, deposed the officers 
who sought to control them, killed such of the ministers as 
they could find, restored the Sultan to full authority and 
called for the restoration of the Moslem law in all its ancient 
rigor as the basis of legislation and judicial acts. From 
the capital a wave of fanatical fury spread eastward to the 
cities where the Armenian element is strong and, rightly or. 
wrongly, under continual suspicion of conspiracy against 
the government. In Adana, between Paul’s city of Tarsus 
and the Cilician gates where Alexander destroyed the army 
of Darius, street conflicts grew into a massacre of Christians, 
with the accompaniment. of fires which destroyed most of the 
city. Here it was that Rev. D. M. Rogers of the American 
Board was shot—it is said while he was risking life to save 
an old Turkish woman from a burning house. 

The mutiny drew troops from the surrounding fortifica- 
tions into Constantinople, where there were ministers of 
the government to be killed and surging, shouting crowds 
of men in uniform shooting off their rifles in the streets. 
That left the gates open to the leaders of the Macedonian 
army which remained faithful to its officers and to the 
cause of the constitution. The key to the fortifications was 
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occupied, a disciplined army drew in toward Constantinople 
and the counter-revolution seems to be ending. No wise 
man cares to prophesy about the situation in such a world 
of change as the Turkish empire of today. But the Young 
Turks seem both to have the situation well in hand and to 
be determined to limit the bloodshedding so far as possible. 


The Coming Christian Unity 


Whenever a public service is held in which several Chris- 
tian denominations take part, the coming union of all into 
one body is sure to be spoken of. It is sure also to eall 
forth a fervent response. The strong and widespread desire 
for union may be taken as a prophecy of its coming. Re- 
cently at the celebration of the centenary of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, this was the main theme. Dr. 
Mellvaine, formerly pastor of that church, later for sevy- 
eral years pastor of Union Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, now rector of Calvary Episcopal Church in Pittsburg, 
honored in all these denominations, evoked devout enthusi- 
asm when he declared that the union of the church is 
coming. ] 

How is it coming and what will it be? It is nearly 
always anticipated as one organization based on one declara- 
tion of belief. The main efforts to bring in Christian unity 
are in the direction of adjusting differences of ecclesiastical 
government and of formulating a single creed that all Chris- 
tians may be willing to sign. We do not see any real 
progress toward union along either of these paths. In our 
country the attempt of Congregationalists, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants demonstrated the fact of the 
essential unity of those concerned in it and quickened the 
sense of Christian brotherhood. It was a glad and inspiring 
experience of bethrothal till we came to the final act of 
accepting the written basis of agreement and the manage- 
ment of the household. Then the engagement was broken. 
A similar process is going on among churches in Canada 
and another in Australia. We are confident that they will 
ultimately come to have a like result. 

The unity that is everywhere talked about is unity of 
government, bringing all the churches under the control of 
one body. That is the ideal of the Roman Church. That 
is the unity that is not coming. The trend of society is 
away from it. The assertion of the divine right of kings, 
of the peculiar divine knowledge and power of priests com- 
mands unity through subjection, provokes revolution. The 
social religious movement of today is toward the primitive 
Hebrew ideal of a kingdom of priests whose leaders say, 
with Moses, would that all the people were prophets. The 
time is wasted that is spent in planning a yoke under which 
all the churches can be persuaded to put their necks. 

The basis for unity is sought in a common creed, and 
this is looked for diligently among things new and things 
old. It will not be found in either collection. The newer 
creeds may be excellent, but they have not stood the test of 
time. Some are wholly evolved out of current religious 
thinking, and the more one is absorbed in the present phases 
of Christian experience the better he is pleased with them. 
Some, like the one proposed by our Canadian brethren, are 
curious attempts to recite past experience in the present 
tense. Our Australian brethren would ignore the Christian 
experience of fifteen centuries and go back for their creed 
to the Council of Nicea. None of these efforts to find a 
common statement of belief can succeed. Unity of belief 
comes only when one person does all the thinking and all 
others are subject to him. The tendency of our time is 
toward independence of thought in religious matters. 

The only Christian unity that is coming, so far as we 

can see, is that which depends on a common attitude toward 
- Jesus Christ of believers in him. That was the unity of 
primitive Christians. Every writer of the New Testament 
has the same attitude toward Christ, but each has his own 
Christology. Paul’s conception of Christ is not that of 
Peter or John. His idea of the resurrection of Christ is not 


7S that of Matthew or Luke. But they are all one in their 
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loyalty to Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord. The 
churches which different apostles founded differed widely in 
doctrine, and had, we think, different ideas of the person 
and work of Christ. A comparison of Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians with the accounts in the Acts of the chureh in 
Jerusalem seems convincing evidence of such differences. 
But Gentile churches sent contributions of money to their 
Jewish brethren and these in turn gave counsels to the 
churches in Asia. They were one in their attitude to Christ 
and their purpose to establish his Kingdom among the 
nations. 

Dr. James Denney’s “Jesus and the Gospel,” recently 
reviewed in these columns, is one of the ablest theological 
productions of this generation. It presents the highest con- 
ception of Christ ever held by his disciples. It is sanely 
conservative in its interpretation of the New Testament. 
The reader comes with surprise to Dr. Denney’s concluding. 
suggestion that the symbol of the unity of the Christian 
Church should be expressed in this single phrase, “I believe 
in God through Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord and 
Saviour.” Yet the careful reading of this profound study 
of the New Testament leads naturally to this conclusion. 
Church government and creeds vary in different times and 
countries and according to inherited ideas and degrees of 
education. Loyal devotion to Jesus Christ is everywhere the 
same among his disciples. 

It may be, therefore, that Christian unity is nearer than 
we have supposed; and some new and adequate expression 
of it that will impress the world may be at hand. 


_ What Made Paul a Disciple 


Paul was converted, as we all of us have been who are 
disciples, from self-will to a personal loyalty of allegiance 
to Jesus Christ. With the exception which he himself 
makes and laments, of persecution, he was never a wicked 
man. There was no such history of moral fall behind him 
as made the contrast between John Newton the slave trader 
and John Newton the hymn writer; or between Jerry 
McAuley the hopeless drunkard and Jerry McAuley the 
friend of all the outcasts on the East Side in New York. 
He did not need conversion because his essential purpose 
was evil, but because he was going about it in a wrong and 
wicked way- He illustrates perfectly the need of a real 
conversion for high-minded, even large-minded men, from 
self-will to a better, higher, larger leadership than they can 
either give or find ‘apart from Christ. Paul’s working creed 
was personal. He indulged in no generalities. It all cen- 
tered about Christ. He had found his leader and learned 
from him for the first time how to lead others effectively 
toward the highest of all goals. In Christ all his former 
aims were fulfilled. The tree of the Jewish life that seemed 
so sterile had come to blossom and he rejoiced in expectation 
of the perfect fruit. 

The Paul we know is always alive and alert for some 
great purpose. Aside from his ministry we hardly catch a 
glimpse of him. Professor Ramsay has pointed out that we 
do not even know his name—that Roman name by which he 
was addressed in the great world. He really lived in his 
large plans for God’s Kingdom, first as a Jewish zealot, then 
as a Christian apostle. And in the first as well as last the 
great question he found: everywhere confronting him was 
Christ’s own question, “What think ye of Christ?” He 
could not escape that claim of personal authority. At first 
it was something to be scorned. Then it became the chief 
hindrance to the unity of Israel. Then, on the way to 
Damascus, it was shown him as the opportunity of fulfilling 
a wider hope than he had ever dreamed. 

As a Jew, Christ came to mean to Paul a larger fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic visions. The world widened and the 


“heavens opened before him. The old had been worth perse- 


cuting for; the new was worth enduring persecution for. 
In personal experience he had found a leader and a friend. 
He had reverenced the God with whom Moses talked in the 
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mount: but now he had seen Christ face to face and learned 
to live that he might carry out his plans for men. 
natural and powerful leader like Paul accepts another as his 
own leader with absolute self-devotion, we may well look up 
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to him. So we understand that a mountain summit is lofty —— . 


when we see it over some intermediate high-towering peak. 

Paul saw in this personal loyalty and self-devotion a 
chance to build the Kingdom of God among men. 
the dreams of an idealist with the statesman’s vision of 
method. He thought in the large terms of world contest, 
while yet he neglected no detail of present duty. He saw 


Paul a Disciple? 


He had working creed. 
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the opportunity of faith in Christ and made it his own. The 
vision of Christ and of his purpose for the world made him 
the most whole hearted of disciples and the foremost man, 
after his divine Master, for influence in the history of man. 


Prayer meeting topic for April 25—May 1. What Made 

1 Cor. 15: 1-11; Acts 9: 1-20. Paul’s 
Transition by fulfillment from the Old 
Covenant to the New. What did Christ mean to Paul, as 
a Jew? In personal experience? In his hope for the world? 
In his relations to other men? . 


In Brief 


Is it true, as the Springfield Republican 
asserts, that the reason why the three new 
scout cruisers are to take the Liberia com- 
mission to Africa, one on each ship, is 
because one of the three is a black man 
and they cannot eat together? If it is true, 
the navy is paying a big price for race 
prejudice. And what will the two white 
men do when they are guests of the black 
republic of Africa? 


These queries are propelled from the brain 
of an editor of a religious newspaper: 
“Horseless carriage, wireless telegraph, 
smokeless powder, noiseless rifle. What 
next? Lawless gospel? Creedless Church?” 
Let us hope so. Paul pleaded eloquently 
for a lawless gospel. Professor Denney 
argues forcefully for a creedless church, and 
both may be as great an advance as wire- 
less telegraph is over messages by mail 


coach. 
The “Masachusetts College” which the 
state legislature is asked to incorporate 


can afford to await the closer scrutiny of 
those who have had experience in establish- 
ing colleges. The idea is attractive of de- 
livering at their own doors an education to 
every man and woman who orders one. The 
tuition fee of five dollars per course is 
cheap enough, and so will be the degree 
which is offered as a premium. In fact, 
the scheme as thus far outlined looks like 
a kind of “curb” stock in education. 


When we grow discouraged over the im- 
morality of our own time we may take a 
sort of uncomfortable comfort in remem- 
bering how unclean was the imagination 
of the ancient world. A mass of carvings 
and sculptures brought to London from a 
toilsome and dangerous journey to the 
borders of China, where they were collected 
from ancient shrines and cities, was so 
overwhelmingly obscene that it was seized 
by the authorities on its way to the museum 
which, in its zeal for the study of anthro- 
pology, had sent out the explorer. 


President Bliot of Harvard says it is a 
disadvantage to a college to have a minister 
at its head. Presidents Hyde of Bowdoin, 
Tucker of Dartmouth, Harris of Amherst, 
Faunce of Brown and Seelye of Smith 
seem to stand as pretty good arguments on 
the other side, not to go farther than New 
England colleges. The trustees of Smith 


are so well satisfied with the administra- ~ 


tion of a Congregational minister that they 
have chosen Rev. Marion LeRoy Burton, 
Ph. D., to be Dr. Seelye’s successor. Look- 
ing at the man rather than his profession, 
eyen with the changed educational demands 
of moderna colleges, there is still good ma- 
terial for presidents among ministers. 


The British religious papers stand by the 
government’s policy of increasing the naval 
armament in order to maintain Britain’s 
supremacy at sea, but they also deplore the 
apparent necessity for it, and they indorse 


Sir Edward Grey’s statement that the hope 
and aspirations of the best men in the lead- 
ing countries are devoted to the effort of 
finding some means to check this ruinous 
expenditure. Well, then, let Sir Hdward 
Grey and an American like Secretary Knox 
or Secretary Root, and a German of equal 
intellectual ability and highmindedness get 
together: and see if these three Christian 
nations cannot find some way consistent 
with the safeguarding of: national honor to 
stop the now apparently unlimited building 
of Dreadnaught after Dreadnaught. 


Zion’s Herald asked the bishops of Meth- 
odism for the declaration, in a single sen- 
tence, of the genius, spirit and supreme 
purpose of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church. 
Some of the sentences are long, the most 
auotable being that of Bishop Vincent, “I 
have always regarded the Methodist move- 
ment as a revival of primitive Christianity, 
with a peculiar adaptation to present civi- 
lization and with a special emphasis on the 
subjective spiritual life.” Bishop Thoburn 
thinks of the denomination “as a chief 
agency in harmonizing and uniting the 
diverse multitudes flocking out of Burope 
to America, and in leading the van of the 
mighty host thus united in a supreme effort 
for the creation of the world.” The em- 
phasis upon an active and untiring evan- 
gelism is primary in most of these utter- 
ances. 


The offense of the big hat stirs the West- 
ern |Christian Advocate to unwonted vehe- 
mence of utterance. “It is not at all con- 
ducive to a pious and peaceful frame of 
mind, such as one ought to have when try- 
ing to worship God, to sit behind rows of 
hats that spread themselves like green bay 
trees or big circus tents. ... If the women 
must don these Korean flap-doodles, let 
them remove them as soon as they are 
seated in church; and if they excuse them- 
selves by saying that there is no place to 
put the objects, let the trustees build a big 
addition to the church—a shack for a hat- 
room—with enormous pegs and stacks to 
accommodate these latest absurdities and 
atrocities of the milliner’s art that are so 
effectively aiding and abetting the work of 
the devil.” Having said this—and much 
more—the editor tells us that he feels better. 
In several churches the attempt has re- 
cently been made to persuade the women 
to take off their headgear—St. Paul to the 
contrary, notwithstanding—with unexpected 
success in some instances. But we are by 
no means, yet, of the opinion ventured by 
a bachelor neighbor who propounds the rule 
that the brains under the hat may be csti- 
mated as in inverse proportion to the 
spread of the roof which covers them. 


It has frequently been claimed for the 
Roman Catholic Church that it held in its 
hands the solution of the question of race 
equality for the Negro because all are alike 
before its altars. It seems, however, that 
especially in the South not all are alike 
behind its altars. The New York Freeman’s 
Journal, a Roman Catholic paper, prints 
a letter from C. Marcellus Dorsey of the 
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Colored Catholic of Baltimore, who com- 
plains that Negro students intending to 
enter the priesthood are refused admittance 
by Roman Catholic seminaries. Mr. Dorsey 
instances the case of a Negro rector who 
left an Episcopal church in Charleston, 
S. C., and was refused admittance to St. 
Joseph’s Seminary on the ground that 
“Catholic bishops will not accept Negroes 
as priests, in their dioceses, particularly in 
the South,” and adds that “this is but one 
of many such cases.” “What must we do 
with the educated Negro convert?” he asks. 
“Colored priests are wanted by the colored 
people; they are needed and necessary to 
make converts; yet even when our Catholic 
boys develop vocations to. the sacred min- 
istry they find the door of hope closed 
against them.” We do not underestimate 
the difficulty of the situation from the point 
of view of the Roman Church when we say 
that here is another instance of that prac- 
tical inconsistency which invalidates the 
proud Roman boast of semper idem. 


In the Congregational Circle 


The Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
deserves the sympathy: of all its sister 
churches. Founded in 1844 in the then 
rapidly growing section of the city, it called 
to its first pastorate Rev. Richard Salter 
Storrs, before he had completed his first 
year with Harvard Church, Brookline, a 
new and growing suburb of Boston. With 
his brilliant leadership it steadily advanced 
in influence throughout the denomination 
and in the religious and civil life of Brook- 
lyn. It was in the center of the homes of 
wealthy families, many of whose heads 
were prominent business men of New York. 
Dr. Storrs’s memorable ministry of over 
half a century became a mighty factor in 
the history of Brooklyn, and to the end of 
his life it remained a family church. No 
more faithful or able Christian men and 
women ever stood with a pastor than those 
who worked with him. Long before he 
died, however, that section of the city had 
begun to pass through the change which 
comes to all great cities under the resist- 


less pressure of a rapidly growing popula- 


tion. 2 

When the mantle of Dr. Storrs was laid 
on Dr. Dewey, it was evident that new 
methods must be adopted in order to con- 
tinue the usefulness of the church, and the 
survivors of the earlier régime were ready 
to give their money and strength to meet 
the new conditions. But they were no 
longer young, and young men making their 
way into prominence were not making their 
homes in that neighborhood. The Church 
of the Pilgrims had become a down-town 
church, surrounded by others which had 
advanced beyond it in adapting themselves 
to a more shifting and miscellaneous popu- 
lation. After such a career as this church 
had had, almost always it is inevitable that 
one pastorate, however able, must intervene 
before it finds itself and puts on new life 
in its new surroundings. Dr. Dewey took 
that pastorate and remained loyal to it for 
seven years. He left it when called to a 
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most important field in Minneapolis, with 
the affection of the whole congregation, 
haying maintained his place as a leader 
beside Brooklyn ministers of all denomina- 
tions. 

When Dr. Burton was persuaded to sur- 
render the professorship in Yale Divinity 
School, which he had recently entered, to 
take the ministry of this church last 
autumn, it began at once to manifest new 
life and courage. The response to the 
young pastor’s hopeful spirit and sagacious 
enterprise was genuine and hearty, shown 
by enlarging congregations, renewed interest 
in the chureh throughout that part of the 
city and most cordial recognition by neigh- 
boring churches. That this pastorate comes 
to an end almost in its beginning cannot 
be otherwise than a great discouragement 
‘to the church. But its members do not 
need to be reminded that their responsi- 
bilities are as great as they were a year 
ago, and that their opportunities are not 
lessened by one year’s experience. Another 
minister is somewhere to be found, qualified 
to take up this work, and purposeful men 
who believe in the future of this chureh 


can find him. 


Dr. Burton has been placed in a very 
difficult position, in which he deserves no 
less sympathy than the church. If he had 
been called to another pastorate, the ques- 
tion for him to decide would have been 
comparatively simple. The invitation to 
him to take the presidency of Smith Col- 
lege, the largest institution of its kind in 
the country, is a different proposition. His 
training has given him a fitness for that 
office which few young pastors have. This 
is a time when Christian ministers are less 
sought than formerly for headships in great 
institutions of learning. A call to such a 
position to a minister who believes he can 
fill it worthily outweighs almost any call to 
a pastorate. Acceptance of it means devo- 
tion to it as a life work. It is in an 
important sense a vindication of the edu- 
cational leadership of the Christian minis- 
try. A minister may be justified in laying 
down a pastorate for this service when he 
could not honorably turn aside from it for 
almost any other work. The responsibility 
for this decision we know was thrust un- 
sought on Dr. Burton, and the responsi- 
bility is so peculiarly his own that others 
will not claim wisdom to pass judgment on 


his decision. 
* * 


* 


Prof. Williston Walker’s survey of the 
changes in theological thinking during the 
last twenty-five years, given at the celebra- 
tion of the quarter centenary of Dr. 
Gordon’s pastorate with the Old South 
Chureh, would have made an admirable 
paper for a candidate at an installation 
service. It would have called out a good 
many questions from both ministerial and 
lay members of an installing council. As 
a statement of present conditions it might 
have been challenged, but the fact that it 
was presented as a historic survey without 
being controversial would have turned the 
attention of inquirers to developments 
which perhaps they had overlooked. Prev- 
alent ideas of God, of Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, of man as a moral and spirit- 
ual being, of the Bible as the revelation of 
the relations between man and God con- 
ceived of as. the Trinity, of human society 
as affected by this revelation and of per- 
sonal immortality, are seldom systematically 
presented to a popular audience as they 
are by a minister when he is to be in- 
stalled as pastor. Questions and answers 
“direct attention especially to those phases 
of thought on which at the time there are 
differences of opinion. One reason why 
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Congregationalism in New England is more: 


progressive than in some other parts of the 
country is because installations are more 
frequent in this section and set the leaders 
in the churches to thinking on these sub- 
jects. It would be, we believe, an adyan- 
tage to our denomination in the Middle 
West and beyond if the custom should be 
revived. It is to be hoped that the presen- 
tation of a paper by the candidate will 
always be a prominent feature, and that 
freedom in asking questions will be en- 
couraged. No educated and honest minis- 
ter is afraid to present the views of the 
great themes of the gospel which he has 
matured by study and prayer, nor will he 
shrink from offering them to the fullest 
scrutiny of the people whom he expects to 
teach and of his brethren in the churches 
with whom he is to be in fellowship. 


From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The dinner to Dr. Gordon last week, with 
its series of brilliant speeches and the at- 
mosphere of good will, will live in my mem- 
ory along with the great demonstration in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, seven years ago, 
when the eightieth birthday of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was celebrated, and with the 
dinner given to Professor Fisher of Yale 
a few years ago, when he retired from the 
Chair of Church History. I have studied 
the attitude of a good many groups of men 
while after-dinner speaking is going on, 
but I have never seen 250 men more eager 
to catch every word from a speaker’s lips 
than during the fifteen minutes Dr. Gordon 
was opening his heart to this great com- 
pany of his friends. At the table next me 
I happened to see ex-Governor Guild, ex- 
Governor Long, Samuel B. Capen, Robert 
Treat Paine and Rev. Charles Fleischer 
side by side, and all straining their ears 


toward the platform. 
zx 


* 

Probably Dr. Gordon in public never 
unbosomed himself quite so confidentially. 
He harked back to those early days in Scot- 
land ‘“‘when his austere and noble” father 
told him that he was below the average in 
ability, and that he would have to work 
hard to keep up at all. That “prevenient” 
grace, as the Doctor termed it, had kept 
him from being inflated by the compliments 
of the anniversary season. His reference 
to the fact that since he was eleven years 
old he had earned his own living, perform- 
ing some of the time hard manual labor, 
gave a glimpse into a chapter of his life 
about which those who knew him only as a 
successful metropolitan preacher had little 
conception. He told in a jocular way of 
the Irish fellow-laborer, whom after the 
lapse of a number of years he met on the 
street, and promptly hailed as an old com- 
rade, to be told, “It’s a nice aisy job you 
have now.’ This made a good background 
for what Dr. Gordon had to say concerning 
the effect it had on himself of the hard 
discipline of former years. But the best 
of this outspoken, personal deliverance was 
Dr. Gordon’s description of the way in 
which the anniversary felicitations had in- 
fluenced him. They had revealed to him 
anew the intention of his life, what he was 
in the world for. Not a trace of egotism 
or of ranking himself higher than his fel- 
lows appeared in these familiar remarks. 
They were the words of a man grateful for 
the love of his fellows, but eager to spend 
the years that remain in better service for 


mankind. 
* * 


* 
Of the speeches that evening, Prof. Bliss 
Perry’s would be pronounced by a jury of 
experts the most finished and successful. 
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I never listened to an after-dinner speech of 
ten minutes that better met the demands of 
the occasion. Yet it had none of the con- 
ventional elements that go with after-dinner 
speaking—the anecdote, the quotation, the 
quip. It was suffused with tender senti- 
ment, and yet it was thoroughly masculine, 
from the intellectnal point of view. 

I tried to listen last week in behalf of 
the ordinary man, to whom great banquets 
and newspaper publicity are always in the 
interests of the other fellow. ‘There were 
certainly two lessons. which the average 
minister or any professional man might 
derive from following the course of proceed- 
ings in honor of Dr. Gordon’s twenty-five 
years in the Old South: one was that hard, 
persistent work for a period of years is the 
thing that counts, and the other that a man 
may. grow intellectually and_ spiritually 
after he is fifty years of age. 


Daniel Miner Rogers 


H. PATTON, D.D. 


BY SEC. C. 


In the death of 
Revi § Daniel 
Miner Rogers in 
connection with 
the massacre at 
Adana, the Cen- 
tral’ Turkey Mis- 
sion has sustained 
| @ very severe 
blow. Although 
Mr. Rogers joined 
the mission only 
last September, he 
had already en- 
; deared himself to 
all who had met him, and had given large 
promise of success. Strong in physique, 
scholarly in tastes and attainment, inde- 
pendent, even bold in thought, he was pos- 
sessed of a wonderfully sweet disposition, 
and all his qualities were fused by an_in- 
tense missionary zeal. He came of Pilgrim 
ancestry, both his parents tracing a descent 
to the band in the Mayflower. His father 
is Mr. Daniel O. Rogers of New Britain, 
Ct., deacon of the Second Church, and cor- . 
porate member of the American Board. His 
mother was the daughter of Deacon David 
N. Camp of New Britain. : 

Mr. Rogers graduated from Princeton in 
the Class of 1908 and from Hartford Semi- 
nary three years later. He volunteered for 
missionary work at the Toronto Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
thereafter gave all his energies to prepar- 
ing himself for service abroad. After grad- 
uation he acted as summer supply at Hast 
Dorset, Vt. A quickening influence on the 
church was immediately felt, and he yielded 
to their persuasion to remain as pastor for 
the entire year. Before going to Turkey 
he married Mary Christie, the daughter of 
Dr. Christie of Tarsus. arly in his prep- 
aration for missionary service Mr. Rogers 
became intensely interested in the Moham- 
medans, and he had looked forward eagerly 
to the time when he could devote himself 
largely to the winning to Christ of the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet. It is character- 
istic of his deep purpose that his death 
occurred while attempting to extinguish a 
fire in the house of an aged Mohammedan 
woman at Adana. 

In the Central Turkey Mission, in the 
Board rooms and in cireles at Hast Dorset, 
Hartford and New Britain, the martyrdom 
of young Rogers brings a sense of deep 
personal loss. In the sacrifice of his noble 
young life our churches have given of their 
best for the missionary cause. The chal- 
lenge how goes out to the young men in 
our seminaries as to who will fill his place 
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Present-Day Socialism 


I. What It Is 


By Professor John B. Clark, Columbia University: 


[Prof. John Bates Clark, who presents in 
this series the results of years of thinking 
and study along political and social lines, 
is a native of Providence, R.I. He gradu- 
ated from Amherst College, studied at Brown 
University and spent some years at Heidel- 
berg and the University of Zurich in courses 
in economics and history. He has occupied 
the chair of political. economy at Carleton, 
Smith and Amherst Colleges ; has lectured 
at Johns Hopkins University and has, since 
1895, been professor of political economy 
at Columbia University. For two years he 
was president of the American Economic 
Association; is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
is a trustee of Smith College and a member 
of the editorial board of the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. He has written several 
books, among them “The Philosophy of 
Wealth,” “The Control of Trusts and the 
Problem of Monopoly,” as well as various 
monographs, reviews, etc. He is an active 
member of ‘Manhattan Congregational 
Chureh, New York.—Ep1rors. ] 


Socialism has become a power to be reck- 
oned with. Not long ago it consisted chiefly 
of embittered feelings and speculative hopes, 
and the more practical part of it appeared 
to be the destructive part—the plan to 
sweep away an existing order of society. 
Then the constructive part of it improved, 
the movement began to attract practical 
men, and their program was no longer 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” There 
was “socialism in the air’ in the sense 
that many persons were seriously consider- 
ing the advisability of radical changes. 
Now a large number desire and expect a 
very revolutionary change and nearly all of 
us believe in reforms which, only yester- 
day, as it were, would have been branded 
as socialistic. We all demand of the state 
much that we would not before have thought 
of demanding—much regulating and some 
actual carrying on of great productive opera- 
tions. There are too few to be counted who 
stand by the old motto laissez faire, and 
would let railroad companies, trusts, mining 
companies and others “manage their own 
business” for the benefit of their own pock- 
ets and without safeguards for the public. 
The state has put its hand on industry and 
will never take it off. If believing in this 
is socialism, then, as was said by an Dnglish 
stateman, “We are all Socialists now,” ex- 
cepting only those who thrive by the old 
order at the cost of their fellow-citizens. 

Is this really socialism, and have we all 
drifted, without knowing it, into the revo- 
lutionary ranks? It is safe to say that we 
have not done so. A great majority of the 
American people would disclaim the pur- 
pose and the name of the Socialist party, 
while favoring certain things which that 
party demands. They are willing to walk 
side by side with its members for a certain 
distance though with no intention of merg- 
ing their identity in that party or of going 
with it to its goal. What is that goal? 
“Socialism,” says Mr. Bradlaugh, “denies 
private property, and affirms that the peo- 
ple, organized as the state, should own all 
capital, direct all labor and prescribe the 
equal division of all produce.” 

That is clear and explicit, and it affords 
a test by which, in general, we can distin- 
guish a real Socialist when we see him. 
That goal or something closely akin to it 
is before the mind of every one who can 


truly. be described by that name. Now and 
then a member of the party has a scheme 
which leaves a loophole for the survival of 
some private capital and enterprise; but he 
insists that no business operation that is big 
enough to dominate its field should be left 
in private hands. The state must hold 
enough capital to be completely dominant. 
If we wish to~take productive property 
wholly or mostly away from owners, vest it 
in the government and give the income from 
it to the workers, we may fairly be called 
Socialists. 

While there is no difficulty in classifying 
men who wish to bring about this sweeping 
change, there is some uncertainty as to how 
we should rate men who believe in a limited 
part of it. How is one to be classed who 
would like to have the government at once 
take possession of railroads, mines and for- 
ests but leave other things alone? Is he a 
Socialist in principle, though a cautious one 
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in practice? That depends on his ulterior 
purposes. If he wishes to have the govern- 
ment own and manage the railroads merely 
as a good beginning of a general system of 
public ownership, he is a Socialist in the 
full sense. What is true and important is 
that he may wish the government to do 
these particular things and not be a Social- 
ist at all. The people of Prussia, for ex- 
ample, all believe in these things, and yet 
most of them are as far from being Social- 
ists as the average American. They believe 
in the institution of private property and 
would abhor a general confiscation of it. 
They have not the smallest idea that the 
state railroad system endangers private prop- 
erty. They see the practical grounds on 
which the system of public railroads rests, 
are satisfied with the working of it and 
would never dream that this fact committed 
them in any way to a weakening of the in- 
stitution of property on which, in history, 
civilization has mainly rested. 

It is further true and ought to be equally 
clear that an American might favor the pub- 
lic ownership of a railroad as a positively 
anti-socialistic measure. There is a think- 
able condition—I do not say it is the real 
one—in which the public ownership of the 
means of transportation would retard the 
advance of the more general changée.. It 
would do what a majority of us hope the 
regulating of railroads will do, namely, help 
to put a stop to that crushing out of com- 
petition by which some great producing 
corporations haye become monopolies. If 
we can reduce the common carrier to obedi- 
ence—if we can make him treat all his 


customers with fairness—we shall go far 
toward keeping open the field for competi- 
tion. We shall do much toward giving the 
honest and independent producer what he 
needs—a fair field and no favor—and mak- 
ing it possible to believe in the continuance 
of economic freedom. 

For the most part the people of America 
rely on a regulating of great industries by 
the state. As unregulated, they tend to be- 
come monopolies, and no system of private 
monopoly will ever be tolerated. Carrying 
and mining are peculiarly related to other 
kinds of production and might be the means 
of building up a whole system of monopo- 
lies in other departments, Let the railroads 
continue their old habit of favoring certain 
shippers—let them give rebates or the equiv- 
alents of them to A and withhold them from 
B. C and D, and A will soon have his field 
of production to himself. If this were done 
often enough, it might suffice to create a 
network of trusts whose oppressive power 
could hardly be broken. 

We do not here claim that the public 
ownership of railroads is the best means of 
preventing this. Most Americans think that 
regulation, when it has become by experi- 
ment wise and efficient, will accomplish the 
end. The present point is this: If regula- 
tion should not suffice, ownership would be 
in order. On no account should we.ever let 
the railroads build up a system of producing 
monopolies. The man who firmly believes 
that they will do this if they remain in 
private hands may advocate taking them 
into public hands for an anti-socialistic pur- 
pose. If we can keep the great industrial 
corporations from becoming monopolies, we 
may safely leave them in private ownership. 
Whatever represses monopoly opposes social- 
ism, and whatever builds up a monopoly 
contributes to the growth of socialism. The 
whole future of industry depends on the 
success of the people in dealing with these 
monster-like corporations that are devouring 
rivals. Can we draw the teeth of the mon- 
sters and make them docile and useful? If 
we do, the demand that we nationalize the 
industries they represent will lose most of 
its force. 

Socialism has long had certain other rea- 
sons for its existence, but the one that has 
given it its recent and startling growth is 
the sudden increase of monopoly. To advo- 
cate any public action whatever for the sake 
of keeping alive competition and industrial 
freedom is to be an opponent of socialism. 
We may not permit the radical party to 
make over industrial society after their fash- 
ion, but never in the world shall we permit 
the more sinister powers of high finance to 
make it over after their fashion. How we 
may check the evils on which revolutionary 
propaganda thrives we shall later see. 

Strangely and interestingly does the pro- 
gram of Socialists overlap that of their keen- 
est opponents. Shoulder to shoulder today, 
in certain lines of effort, are to be found 
those who would sweep away private prop- 
erty itself and those who are doing their 
utmost to preserve it. We are all reformers 
now, and it remains to be seen how many 
of the Socialists’ immediate demands we can 
generally agree on. 


The summer evangelistic campaign in 
New York is to be undertaken on a larger _ 
scale than ever this year, beginning soon 
and continuing until October. 
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Pacific Coast Observations 


_An Easterner learns many things during 
a few weeks on the Pacific Coast. One is 
that Boston is a long way off, such a very 
long way off as to be pretty much out of 
people’s mind. The man opposite me in the 
sleeper crossing Montana had been trying to 
find out who and what I was and finally 
made a frontal attack: “I calculate you 
might come from somewhere down Hast,” he 
remarked. Knowing that “down East” with 
him probably meant Iowa, or at best Illinois, 
I replied, “Yes, I come from way down 
Hast.” ‘“Where’s that?’ he interrogated. 
And when I intimated that I hailed from 
Boston his astonishment was as genuine as 
it was boisterous. ‘Well, well, well!” he 
shouted, “is Boston still in the country ?” 
He evidently thought of Boston as a sort of 
Revolutionary relic. Now if he had been a 
woolman instead of a lumberman I could 
easily have disabused his mind. But not 
being up in wool or leather or literature I 
let him live on in ignorance. 

This disregard of the Hast by the average 
man on the Coast does not arise altogether 
from the fact of its distance. He is ab- 
sorbed in local concerns. To use his own 
picturesque language, “he has troubles enough 
of his own.” One of these is pulling out 
stumps, if he lives in the state of Washing- 
ton, where trees are ten feet in diameter 
(to speak with eastern moderation) and the 
roots spread like great trunks for thirty 
yards in every direction. The settler cer- 
tainly does have “troubles,” and he may be 
excused if the eastern trend of his thinking 
does not penetrate beyond the Mississippi 
River. I speak of “stumps” as merely typ-- 
ical. In Seattle it is “removing mountains,” 
to make place for streets and stores; in San 
Francisco it is putting up sky-scrapers and 
churches and cutting out rottenness in public 
life; in Los Angeles it is trying to outdo 
San Francisco. 


THE CALL OF THE WEST 


Things are in the making all up and down 
the Coast. You feel the throb of enterprise 
not altogether local. The motivé lies over 
the seas westward. It is the call of a new 
world rising out of the heart of the most 
ancient empires. One has no right to call 
these people provincial. They perhaps real- 
ize as none others do the widening horizon of 
national life. It is easy for one section of 
the country to call another section provincial, 
but is it not time we ceased to do so? The 
demand is for mutual comprehension. The 
East is no more bound to be interested in 
the West than the West is in the Hast. 
Hxtreme sensitiveness in any section or city 
is a sign of weakness rather than of strength. 
Real breadth speaks for itself. 

While I am writing a group of traveling 
men in the observation car are engaged in 
excited debate over the relative merits of - 
their representative cities. The man who 
sells “duck” is from Chicago, and says it is 
the one great typical American city, but 
that all the other cities are in league to 
belittle its reputation. The liquor man 
from San Francisco (card passed round the 
circle two minutes after taking his seat) is 
“setting back at him fast and. furious.” 
The hardware man from St. Louis is ready 
to spring at the first chance. The rest of 
us look on and listen (in spite of ourselves) 
and wish they would “shut up.’”” Why not 
rejoice that as American citizens we have 
so many fine cities? 
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From Seattle to Los Angeles 
By Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D. D. 


Home Secretary of the American Board 


One thing New England may be proud of 
and that is that her sons and daughters are 
doing such grand work out West and espe- 
cially on the Coast. They are in the fore- 
front of every good movement in Church and 
State. It is claimed that in Southern Cali- 
fornia there are more native New Hngland- 
ers in proportion to the population than in 
New England itself. It is easy to believe 
this. 

WHERE THINGS COME FROM 


Another piece of learning you pick up very 
quickly is where things come from, especially 
things to eat. Bach place is famous for 
something, and every mother’s son of them 
can tell you the exact amount of the ship- 
ments in that particular article for a series 
of years and just how much ahead they are 
of the rest of the earth. In North Yakima, 
Wn., it is apples; in Hugene, Ore., cher- 
ries; in Ashland, Ore., apples again (yellow 
pippins) ; in Lodi, Cal., Tokay grapes; in 
Santa Rosa, white leghorn hens (you ought 
to see them, they speckle the landscape) ; in 
San José, prunes; in Riverside, oranges, and 
so it goes. The traveler who would get his 
arrival in the paper would better master 
these facts in advance. 

This is the region of big enterprises. They 
stop at nothing. The removal of those hills in 
Seattle by hydraulic process is tremendous. 
So are the building operations in San Fran- 
cisco. It staggers one’s mind to think what 
has been done there in less than three years. 
Then there are the irrigation schemes. All 
over the great Sacramento Valley there used 
to be a forest of windmills, one on every 
acre, I should say. Now they are falling 
into ruin. At first sight one thinks the 
country is running down. But a closer look 
reveals electric wires running over the fields 
supplying power to innumerable pumps. The 
power is generated in the mountains and 
brought down to be applied in the very spot 
where needed. This was all new to me and 
revealed untold possibilities in a region 
where mountains are handy. 

In one county in California I was told the 
mountain torrents are brought down to the 
fields and also used to generate power for 
pumping up the surplus water when it has 
reached the lowest level. Crossing the desert 
region of Southeast California on my way 
home and seeing what irrigation has done, 
I was constrained to draw out my Bible and 
read the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah—‘The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them.” It fairly thrills one to see 
what is being done in the way of irrigation 
and dry farming. 

And these are small schemes compared 
with what the Government is doing in 
Montana and Idaho. It is no wonder our 
National Home Missionary Society longs to 
get out of debt so as to do something for the 
new populations pouring into the desert re- 
gion. A new frontier has sprung up in our 
land and we must be doing our share of the 
work. 

NOTABLE FORESIGHT 


For a far look ahead I commend the peo- 
ple of Southern California who are planting 
orange groves now in anticipation of the 
opening of the Panama Canal in 1915! The 
trees set out this spring should begin bear- 
ing about that time and it is calculated the 
market will be immensely expanded on ac- 
count of the decrease in the cost of trans- 
portation. While the oranges of Italy, Spain 


and Florida ripen early and enjoy a market 
of three or four months, the Southern Cali- 
fornia variety is not ready for the packing 
until March or April, and thus commands 
the balance of the year. They mean to flood 
the world with this golden stream when once 
ships pass through the isthmus. So far as 
we can see, the argument holds good. “Do it 
now” is the motto for fruit growers in this 
part of the world. With three good seasons 
behind them and the “big ditch” assured, the 
citrus men are in a genial mood these days. 
The mocking birds I heard practicing their 
Easter music in every grove are not more 
optimistic than these bronze-faced farmers 
who go out with their ladders and clippers 
to gather in the golden harvest of fruit in 
the early spring. It is a cheerful business, 
and why shouldn’t they be glad? 


CONGREGATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Congregationally there are many things to 
say but these are being said from week to 
week. There is much to rejoice in. Our 
leadership on the Coast has been superb. In 
each of the great cities the strong churches 
are manned with the best Congregationalism 
can furnish. The result is that the tone of 
our work is high. Our best traditions have 
been maintained. The entire coast, with the 
exception of Oregon, is self-supporting in 
home missionary work. In per capita benev- 
olence the Coast is at the very forefront, 
Washington standing first and California 
third among all the states. 

One name alone will be mentioned here. 
For what Dr. Adams has done in San Fran- 
cisco the entire denomination should render 
thanks. Notwithstanding the lack of help 
from the outside (let our failure in that 
crisis teach us a lesson in centralization) he 
went bravely ahead, using such money as he 
could raise, forecasting the future with rare 
skill, rallying his scattered forces, never 
speaking a pessimistic word, overcoming ob- 
stacles and setbacks which would have dis- 
couraged an ordinary man, and as a result 
dedicating a new and attractive church on 
the original site in less than a year after the 
earthquake and fire. It was the first church 
to be built in the burned district. As a 
result Dr, Adams is universally admired and 
beloved by the people of San Francisco, and 
Congregationalists are in a position of com- 
manding influence among the Protestant 
forces of the city. One may safely prophesy 
that in ten years the old First Church will 
be stronger than ever before. 

A word as to the “Together” Campaign on 
the Coast. It has been welcomed with open 
arms and in most centers enthusiasm has 
run high. Los Angeles on March 80 leaves 
a pleasant memory, with forty churches rep- 
resented, chapel crowded with delegates at 
the morning session, body of the church filled 
in the afternoon, and the banquet hall filled 
to the doors in the evening. A better man- 
aged and better attended campaign meeting 
I have not participated in. There is only 
one word up and down the Coast as to the 
movement, “It is great.” 

En route, March 31, 1909. 


No one, probably, was ever injured by 
having his good qualities made the subject 
of judicious praise. The virtues, like plants, 
reward the attention bestowed upon them 
by rowing more and more thrifty.—C. N. 
Bovée. 
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A Leader in the English 
Church 


BY REV. GEORGE HODGES, D. D. 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


Canon Henson, whose principal errand to 
this country is to give this year’s course of 
lectures on preaching, at the Yale Divinity 
School, is connected with Westminster 
Abbey. He maintains the fine traditions of 
free speech which have come down from a 
long line of independent deans and out- 
spoken canons. He has published a consid- 
erable number of books, mostly sermons, all 
of which have dealt in one way or another 
with the crying problems of church unity. 
In these published utterances he has shown, 
with all frankness, a complete change of 
position. 

For Canon Henson began his ministry as 
a high churchman. He distinguished himself 
at that time by writing a letter to the Times 
in protest against the hospitality of Bishop 
Perowne, who had admitted Nonconformists 
to communion at one of the Grindelwald 
conferences. And this he followed with a 
letter to the Guardian in protest against the 
liberality of Archdeacon Sinclair, who in a 
sermon had recognized the Nonconformist 
societies as valid churches. He says that 
he never regretted these belligerent utter- 
ances, believing it unwise to waste one’s 
time in bewailing honest blunders, but he 
publicly retracted them. Since that change 
of mind he has definitely devoted himself to 
furthering in every kind of way a better 
understanding between the Church of Eng- 
land and her neighbors. His most effective 
contribution to this cause is an “explicit 
repudiation of the conventional doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession.” This doctrine, he 
feels, must be cordially abandoned before 
Christians can join in any frank and effect- 
ive union. 

He found himself, he says, in a mad world. 
He perceived that a demented sectarianism 
was destroying the moral force of Christian- 
ity. He perceived also that the grace of God 
has not respected ecclesiastical theories. He 
found in history that the threefold ministry 
had existed from apostolic times in a contin- 
uous line; and he saw that this fact con- 
ferred on the Episcopal régime ‘a prestige, 
a value and an interest which are unique”; 
but he found nothing whatever to warrant 
or justify the “rigid and tremendous conclu- 
sion that non-Episcopal ministers are neces- 
sarily invalid.” He felt that the fallacy of 
confusing the irregular with the invalid was 
at the heart of the conscientious unbrother- 
liness of many of the Anglican clergy, and 
that so long as that fallacy continued the 
Church would be an obstacle in the way of 
Christian reunion. 

So he attacked it, sometimes with a crow- 
bar and an ax, sometimes with dynamite, 
and is still usefully engaged in that excellent 
undertaking. 

Dr. Henson is a strong preacher, who is 
interested in the people, as wel! as in the 
truth. Some English preachers give an im- 
pression that they are not aware of the 
presence of the congregation. They never 
look down into the church to see whether 
there be any congregation; or whether, if by 
chance people are in the pews, they are pay- 
~ing any attention. The preacher is absorbed 
in the task of reading sentences aloud which 
he has composed in his study. These sen- 
tences are of more or less interest to him, 
but he is in no way concerned with their 
interest for anybody else. He is wholly 
detached from our American desire—no doubt 
exaggerated—to get and keep the attention 
of the hearer. ‘The Canon is not of this 
exasperating type. His manner of preaching 
is in accordance with his matter, which is 
sympathetic with the common life and occu- 
pied with practical results. 
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He will be at some disadvantage in his 
public utterances in this country, because he 
will find that most people agree with him. 
He will miss the stimulus of dissent. There 
are, of course, some clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church’ in America who are still stand- 
ing where Canon Henson himself stood 
twenty years ago, and are quite capable of 
writing to the papers after his former man- 
ner. They believe in all the old implications 
of the Apostolic Succession, and are confident 
that they have a monopoly of the means of 
grace. But Canon Henson is not likely to 
meet with any of them. They are few in 
number, even among the high churchmen. 

Indeed, the Iambeth Conference, repre- 
senting the general mind of the Anglican 
Communion, testified to the -prevalence of 
Protestant sympathy in the Church. Even 


CANON C. 


HENSLEY HENSON 


the bishops, whose conservatism displeases 
Dr. Henson, held out hands of fraternity to 
the Presbyterians. The responsibilities of 
official position make men cautious and con- 
servative. Canons are irresponsible persons, 
who are able to talk with great freedom be- 
cause they are not obliged to act. * But the 
difference at heart between the canons and 
the bishops is not so great as a careless 
reader of Dr. Henson’s books might think. 


Japan’s Friendliness to 
America 


BY REY. J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., SENDAI 


There are thirty-four American mission- 
aries, representing seven societies, residing 
in the city of Sendai, 215 miles north of 
Tokio. Some of us have been here over 
twenty years. During those trying years 
before Western powers were willing to abol- 
ish that exasperating method of intercourse 
called extraterritoriality, we had to endure 
petty insults of various kinds, such as having 
our windows stoned, being spit at, and called 
dirty names, so that going through the 
streets came to be dreaded by us all. We 
endured it as best we could, knowing that 
were any power to treat us as we were treat- 
ing them we should act as badly as they 
were. 

The atmosphere cleared at once when 
treaties of political equality came in (1900), 
and when war and famine opened the doors 
wide for sympathetic co-operation, we all 
stepped forward and did our level best. 

The city authorities had always treated 
us with formal politeness, but now city peo- 
ple, students, soldiers, boys on the street, all 
became friendly. Officials and prominent 
citizens began to attend the dedication of 
new chapels and the graduation exercises of 
Christian schools, and even to take part. 
Distinguished Americans, like Presidents 
Jordan and C. C. Hall, our Minister Gris- 
com, Professors Bowne and Ladd, and others 
received such public welcomes and costly 
presents in Sendai as were given them in no 
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other city. On the occasion of the return 
of Dr. D. B. Schneder to the States, some 
of the citizens sent a rare sword by him to 
President Roosevelt. Thus in many ways 
we have established unique relations here 
that tend to give Sendai an international 
prominence, at least with the United States. 

So it was natural for the Sendai author- 
ities and citizens to hold a great congratu- 
latory meeting over the entente as expressed 
in the open letters of Secretary Root and 
Baron Takahira. And at this meeting all 
the Americans were the guests of the city. 
It fell to me to respond to the addresses of 
the governor and mayor, while Dr. Schneder 
led the cheers for H. I. M., the emperor. 
It was a most cordial gathering of five hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen, representing the 
civil, military, judicial, educational, journal- 
istic, religious and business interests of the 
city. Congratulatory telegrams on the en- 
tente passed between the mayor and our 
ambassador in Tokio and were read in the 
morning papers all through Northern Japan. 

Of course there were numerous other con- 
gratulatory gatherings in different parts of 
the empire on this occasion, but so far as 
I know, Sendai was the only city to take the 
initiative and make all Americans its guests. 
For this and various other public kindnesses 
we Americans unanimously thought it would 
be a fitting occasion to take the evening of 
President Taft’s inauguration day to give a 
dinner to the representatives of the city, for 
no Presidential election has ever given such 
wide satisfaction and joy as that of Mr. 
Taft. 

The Baptist Girls’ School was used for 
this purpose, and our ladies divided the work 
of preparing the feast and decorating the 
hall for one hundred people. The erest of 
Prince Date—sparrows among bamboo—fur- 
nished Miss Bradshaw with the idea of lining 
the entire room with bamboo groves and 
flying sparrows. For place-cards, a picture 
of President Taft was placed by each plate, 
and the tables were adorned with lovely 
dwarfed trees in blossom, while the Yale 
Taft flag and photos of our Presidents hung. 
wreathed on the walls. 

We calculated that our dinner took place 
at the exact time when the Chief Justice was 
handing Mr. Taft the Bible on which he was 
to take his oath of office, and this could be 
said of no other evening gatherings anywhere 
in the world. 

Addresses were made by several of us, and 
were most fittingly responded to by the 
governor, mayor and chief justice. Music 
was furnished by members of our company 
and by the city band, that had been trained 
by one of our number, Mr. Stick. The 
meeting broke up towards midnight, to be 
reported in the morning papers as “one of 
the most successful social gatherings ever 
held in Sendai,” and with the reports ap- 
peared again congratulatory telegrams be- 
tween the mayor and our embassy. 

Sendai is unique, yet it is safe to say that 
the :good will existing between Americans 
and the people of this city is just what ex- 
ists between the two great rulers, Mutsuhito. 
and Taft; between our two governments; 
and between the two peoples, except within 
narrow limits where ignorant or malicious 
misrepresentations have misled a section of 
the people. 

And there is no message from Japan to 
our American people that needs such con- 
stant repetition as this undeniable good will 
all through this empire towards our govern- 
ment and our people. Teachers and preach- 
ers and editors and publicists everywhere 
should help to educate the entire nation into 
the truth on what bears so vitally upon the 
present and future relations of these two 
great nations. ; 


What this age needs is passion expressed 
in service.—O. 8S. Davis. 
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Dr. Gordon’s Commemoration 


The three chief functions in connection 
with the observance of Dr. George: A. 
Gordon’s quarter centenary in the pulpit 
of the Old South Church, Boston, were 
considerably separated from one another in 
point of time; but the net effect of this 
anniversary not only strengthened already 
strong ties within the church, but revealed 
the, public estimate of Dr. Gordon, and 
placed him conspicuously in the ranks of 
the first citizens of Boston and of New 
England. 

To Dr. Gordon’s historical sermon, April 
4, we have already referred; but the formal 
meeting in his honor at the Old South 
Church, Monday evening, April 12, deserves 
ampler notice than we were able to give it 
last week. In any city of this land the 
assemblage would have been conspicuous. 
The invitation was general, but a consider- 
able number of pews were reserved for 
invited guests, but there were room and a 
welcome for all who chose to come, and in 
that audience were many ministers, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers and business men well 
known in this vicinity. Representatives of 
the humbler circles of society were not 
wanting, for these, too, were moved to par- 
ticipate in the chorus of congratulations. 

It was fitting that Alpheus H. Hardy, 
the son of the chairman of the committee 
that called Dr. Gordon twenty-five years 
ago, should preside, and that his nearest 
Congregational neighbors, Mr. Fitch and 
Mr. Denison, should conduct the devotional 
exercises. Dr. Gordon’s associate, Rev. 
Allen BH. Cross, had written a special hymn 
for the occasion entitled, The Old South, 
and that as well as the one, Years and 
Inspiration, written by Dr. Gordon and 
printed in our issue of April 10, were sung. 
Prof. Williston Walker surveyed’ the 
changes in the theology of the Congrega- 
tional churches during the last twenty-five 
years. 
now reflecting an earlier theological atmos- 
phere than that which generally prevails 
today. The changes are not confined to 
New Wngland, but are due to universal 
movements of thought, and have resulted 
ina wholly new view of the relation of 
God to his Word, in the obliteration of the 
line between the natural and the super- 
natural, the measuring of God’s nature by 
the best in man, the dignifying of human- 
ity, the emergence of the belief that society 
as well as the individuals composing it are 
to be redeemed. Professor Walker placed 
Dr. Gordon first among living New England 
theologians. 

To Prof. Daniel Evans was assigned the 
subject, The Man for the Pulpit of Today. 
He pictured with a few graphic strokes the 
qualities that in his judgment should dis- 
tinguish the modern minister, and then in 
each instance found in Dr. Gordon an illus- 
tration of his ideal. The qualities com- 
mended were a profound humanity, sanity, 
intellectual and moral genuineness, the re- 
ligious. spirit, courage and largeness of 
outlook. 


President Bliot, whose subject was The. 


Puritan Church and the Puritan College, 
went quickly to the personal side of the 
topic and interested his hearers greatly by 
telling the story of Dr. Gordon’s career in 
Harvard. Beginning as a special student, 
he was on the motion of Professor Goodwin, 
at the end of the first year, by a unanimous 
vote of the faculty, admitted to the senior 
class, an honor that has never before or 
since been given a student of Harvard. 
Continuing, Dr. Bliot said: “There are men 
in the administration of the Government, 
men in the working world who are leading 
the advance of the world to a better life. 
Many such disciples has Dr. Gordon made, 


He spoke of the creed of 1883 as 


and his work will go forward in this city, 
in the nation and in the world, and it will 
be of the greatest influence in the future. 
He has been of great worth to this church, 
the country and the world.” 


Rarely does the handsome banquet hall 
of the Hotel Somerset hold a more note- 
worthy company than that which assembled 
last week Thursday evening to share the 
final exercises commemorating the anni- 
versary. The dinner was given under the 
auspices of the Old South Club, a large 
organization of men, and the invited guests 
represented to a notable degree the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the city. Justice 
Hammond of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, an admiring parishioner of Dr. 
Gordon’s, acted as toastmaster, being intro- 
duced by the president of the Club, Mr. 
F, H. Noyes. The Justice is evidently on 
intimate terms with his minister, for he in- 
dulged in a good deal of raillery at his 
expense, and in his sturdy unemotional 
way, but with a twinkle lurking in his eye, 
declared the time had come to call a halt 
in the outpour of compliments that had 
marked the last fortnight, and that it was 
his function, ‘the flock having broken 
loose,” to introduce an element of restraint. 
It was easy to see, however, what the real 
sentiments of the fun-making toastmaster 
were, as he spoke of the man of integrity 
and Christian faith behind the preacher 
and the author. 

The greetings of the _ sisterhood of 
churches were brought by Dr. DeNormandie 
of the old Unitarian Church in Roxbury, 
and then Prof. Bliss Perry, editor of the 
Atlantic and familiar with Dr. Gordon’s 
books in their making, spoke of the rela- 
tions of literature to life. He referred to 
the masculine, progressive and _ reverent 
contributions which Dr. Gordon’s’ books 
have made to theology, and said that in the 


written pages one could hear the rich, 
friendly voice; that Dr. Gordon’s chief 
tool had been the spoken word. He 


pointed out the fact that the noblest liter- 
ature deals with the things of the spirit, 
and that if you rule them out you sentence 
literature to silence. He considered the 
eagerness with which Dr. Gordon’s congre- 
gation listened to him a proof that they are 
interested in the spiritual life and prefer 
discussions of the deep things to the cheap 
sociology, amateur political economy and 
frock-coated melodrama too often heard in 
the modern pulpit. 

Prof. George H. Palmer spoke from ex- 
ceptional, familiarity with Dr. Gordon’s 
college career, and found in his work at 
Harvard the basis whereby he has become 
eminent as a scholar, a preacher and a 
master of men. He devoted himself when 
in Haftvard to Greek literature and philoso- 
phy, and though his first examination left 
him with a mark of only sixty-seven per 
cent., ere long his rating was in the nine- 
ties, and his scholarship pre-eminent. 

John Wells Morse, chairman of the Old 
South Society, was the effective spokesman 
for his fellow-church members, and then 
Dr. Gordon, amidst prolonged handclap- 
ping, rose to speak. He first thanked his 
predecessors on the platform for their warm 
words, and said in reference to Professor 
Palmer that the body of ideas he brought 
before him in Harvard had been with him 
for thirty-one years. He spoke tenderly of 
the friends who had entered the world of 
light, and of the richness of the present 
fellowship, and said that every week added 
to it made him the happier. Alluding to 
what a former speaker said with regard to 
the future, he remarked that he didn’t 
quite want to stay another twenty-five 
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years, and he was absolutely sure that his 
parishioners didn’t want to have him. Re- 
ferring to a current conception that his 
place was a “soft job,” he called to mind 
the struggles of the first years at the Old 
South when there was hardly a song bird 
to be heard save the sweet voices within 
the church, but he looked upon that disci- 
pline as beneficent in that it had shaken 
the chaff from character and faith and led 
on to a steadier self-control. He gave 
more than half the credit of his ministry 
to his people, depicted their present activi- 
ties, their wise administration of a great 
financial trust, and predicted for the church 
a future worthy of the past. 

The beautiful souvenir program presented 
each guest contained on its final page this 
sonnet, written by Dr. Gordon for the 
occasion : 


Who is my Friend? The man with vision high 

Of utmost good for man, and self-subdued 

To service of the same, with soul imbued 

In sympathies benign ; the beaming eye 

With honor bright, and overhead the sky 

Of Faith serene and vast: the goal pursued 

With steadfast step; the heart that will not lie. 

Who is my Friend? The Life that side by side 

Marches with mine, that feels the wildness 
near; 

That weakness in me knows and doth not chide ; 

My Brother in this night of time and fear, 

Who, loves me in my sore defeat; my guide 

To victory ; Comrade in battle’s réle! 

Howe’er I fare, the other of my soul. 


Honors for Bishop Thoburn 


Bishop James M. Thoburn of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, veteran missionary 
to India, has been signally honored during 
the past week, by the city of Meadville, Pa., 
Allegheny College and prominent represent- 
atives of the Methodist Church, on the com- 
pletion of a half century of service. He 
sailed for India April 12, 1859, in an old- 
fashioned sailing vessel, and was four 
months in making the voyage from Boston 
to Calcutta. There were only thirteen 
Methodists in India when he landed there ; 
now in India and Malaysia are a quarter 
of a million baptized communicants. The 
celebration just closed was of a threefold 
character: the semi-centennial services on 
Sunday, April 11, when Bishop Thoburn 
preached an anniversary sermon, and others 
reviewed his fifty years of fruitful labor; 
a series of student conferences held in the 
college chapel, and addressed by prominent 
men in the various fields of missionary and 
religious activity; and the formal tribute 
exercises to Bishop Thoburn, April 13, 
when a permanent home in Meadville was 
presented to him. The event was partici- 
pated in by many bishops, general secre- 
taries, editors, college presidents and lay- 
men of the church; and hundreds of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived. Ambassador Bryce and President 
Taft, among others, sent greetings and re- 
grets that they could not be present. 


Dr. Leighton Parks spoke plainly on a re- 
cent Sunday from his pulpit in St. Barthol- 
omew’s, New York, on the prevalent passion 
for social gambling. He had been told that 
some of his parishioners played bridge whist 
for high stakes and every day in the week; 
and he said: “I do not want to be called 
pharisaical, but I believe that any sport in 
which your gain means your friend’s loss is 
degrading. I may not be able to influence 
to a great degree the older members of this 
congregation whose habits are set, but I do 
implore you younger ones to stop and con- 
sider. If you do not believe me when I tell 
you of the danger of playing for even small 
stakes, read history—study the reign of 
Charles II. and see how it leads to degrada- 
tion, disaster and ruin.” 
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Business Opportunities for Young Women 


ib 


Because of the tendency of so many girls 
to rush precipitately into a profession or 
occupation without fully investigating the 
possibilities and counting the costs, it is the 
purpose of this article to show up the dis- 
couraging sides of certain vocations toward 
which young women are particularly drawn. 
These are literary work, library work, tutor- 
ing and private secretaryships. To most 
girls there is something alluring in these 
very names, for do they not suggest literary 
fame, scholarly pursuits and social advan- 
tages unknown to the stenographer, the book- 
keeper and her numerous cousins? But, as 
I shall briefly show, the allurements are 
chiefly in name and not in fact. 


LITERARY WORK 


This rather yague term is usually under- 
stood to refer to editing, editorial writing, 
compiling material for publication, revising 
(often meaning critical proofreading), gen- 
eral writing and journalism. Now it may be 
your high school teacher or college professor 
told you that you have “talent for writing.” 
But because you have written a few excel- 
lent school essays and stories, and perhaps 
helped edit your school paper, it is not 
proved that you have the ability to sit in 
an editorial chair and pass judgment on the 
essays and stories of others. Editorial 
offices are filled to overflowing, and women 
and men, young and old, are already sitting 
on the steps waiting for the first vacancy 
which may be years in coming. Whatever 
you may consider your qualifications for such 
positions, remember that there are probably 
scores better fitted than you to fill them. 


Eyery publishing house, magazine and 


newspaper office does employ a large force . 


of young women in its clerical department. 
But perhaps out of 500 such employees only 
fifteen or twenty are engaged in actual edi- 
torial or literary work. The others spend 
their days in the performance of routine 
duties at wages from six to twelve dollars a 
week. 

With few exceptions editorial salaries are 
pitifully small. The average stenographer 
earns aS much as, and often more than, the 
average editorial assistant. One of the 
largest publishing houses in a large city con- 
siders that fifteen dollars a week is an ade- 
quate remuneration for its experienced edi- 
torial assistants. Not long ago a professional 
man, who has been privately publishing a 
series of books, advertised in a Boston paper 
for a literary assistant to revise manuscripts 
and read proof. Hach applicant was asked 
to state the price per one hundred hours he 
or she would charge for such work. In a 
week’s time replies had been received from 
over 500 persons, among whom were well- 
known literary. hack workers, ministers, 
school teachers and college girls. The man 
decided to try a young woman just out of 
college, who offered to do the first hundred 
hours’ work at the rate of ten cents an hour. 
Perhaps this little incident shows better than 
generalizations how overcrowded and conse- 
quently poorly paid is this profession. 

If your heart is set on journalistic and 
editorial work and the warnings of others 
have no deterring effect, do a little investi- 
gating at first hand. Make an expedition to 
the nearest city where you would expect to 
find a position, and make your headquarters 
the Y. W. G. A. Then go the rounds of the 
publishers’ offices and learn from the editors 
themselves what are the opportunities and 


A Few Preliminary ‘ Don’ts 


By Grace A. Turkington 


openings. There you will find no delusions. 
The editors without exception will be kind 
and courteous but very brief, and they will 
tell you the prosaic truth, If such a tour 
does not send you to domestic science or to 
hen-raising, you are one of the few who may 
win your way! 

To hope to earn your living by general 
writing is utterly wild. Don’t deceive your- 
self into thinking that because The Congre- 
gationalist or the Youth’s Companion has 
accepted a story of yours you must therefore 
devote your remaining years to story writing. 
I know many women who have had one and 
only one story published. There is nothing 
more disheartening than the attempt to sup- 
port one’s self by writing for the magazines 


and papers. Don’t try it. 
LIBRARY POSITIONS 
My second “Don’t” is raised against 


library work. This is looked upon by many 
girls as a kind of remunerative, intellectual 
fancy work. As a matter of fact, its posi- 
tions pay slender salaries and much of the 
work is routine drudgery. All our cities and 
most of our towns now have public libraries, 
but it is only those in the large cities and 
colleges that pay living wages. 

The small town library is open but a few 
days a week and the librarian’s work con- 
sists chiefly in dispensing books and arrang- 
ing lists for bulletins. Such assistants re- 
ceive from $150 to $350 a year, according to 
the size and prosperity of the town. These 
positions require no special] training, but in 
a large, thoroughly equipped library, where 
reference books pertaining to every science 
and language are filed, the broadest and most 
liberal education is practically a necessity 
for the library assistant. 

As in literary work, there are relatively 
few desirable positions with a large salary 
attached. So many young women have 
turned towards librarian careers, that the 
“profession” has become sadly overcrowded, 
and this has caused a shrinkage in salaries. 
Every library has a long list of “passed” 
applicants who are waiting patiently for the 
possible chance which is always slow in com- 
ing. Like civil service positions, those in 
city libraries are usually filled only from 
persons securing highest rank in regular ex- 
aminations. Ina library where, for instance, 
about a hundred assistants are employed, 
perhaps five are holding what you would call 
desirable positions; the others are engaged 
in pasting on labels, copying entries onto 
cards, typewriting, filing and the like—cler- 
ical duties, usually poorly paid and with no 
suggestion of literary or scholarly atmos- 
phere. An average salary for a specially 
trained librarian, who is a college graduate, 
is $600. Only a few positions pay as much 
as $800. Head librarians, who are usually 
men, often receive as much as $2,000. 


TUTORING 


It ought to be so generally known that 
tutoring cannot now be looked upon as a 
regular occupation that it would be unnec- 
essary to display the red flag here also. But 
so many girls live away from the large cities 
and have no- means of knowing actual condi- 
tions that there are always some who believe 
that they could easily earn their living tutor- 
ing in wealthy families. Wealthy families, 
however, seldom employ tutors today, except 
for abnormally backward children. So many 


3? 


private schools have sprung up that parents 
prefer to send their children there. 
Professional tutors can keep from starva- 
tion only by permanently locating at some 
big college center and there, by patient wait- 
ing and thorough conscientious labor, build 
up a “practice.” You have heard tales of 
tutors earning ten dollars a day in a college 
town. So have I and they ave true. But 
these sums are earned by only a few tutors, 
a few days in the year, just before the en- 
trance examinations, before the midyear’s 
and finals. Only expert tutors can success- 
fully conduct such tutoring, for it really 
consists in cramming into the heads of des- 
perate pupils all the information which they 
should have been absorbing piecemeal for 
months. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 


My last “Don’t” applies to a fairly modern 
occupation. There seems to be something 
attractive in the term “private secretary” 
for the girls who are besieging their friends 
and professors to assist them to such posi- 
tions are legion. And, indeed, a young 
woman could not desire a more congenial 
position in this bustling, workaday world 
than that of confidential assistant to a col- 
lege professor, a lawyer of reputation, or a 
philanthropist. But the college professors, 
lawyers and philanthropists who can afford 
the services of a private secretary are all too 
few. Usually they are reduced to the neces- 
sity of taking their work to a public ste- 
nographer, or hiring through their rush sea- 
sons an eight-or-nine-dollar-a-week worker. 

A private secretary’ must be a stenog- 
rapher, and usually must have a college edu- 
cation or its equivalent. The stenographer 
who is a college graduate may, after years of 
efficient service, rise to one of the secretarial 
positions, but there are not many to rise to! 
I know of one private secretary, now a mid- 
dle-aged woman, who receives a salary of 
$2,000. She is neither a stenographer nor 
a college graduate, but she is an expert book- 
keeper and business woman, having the en- 
tire charge of her employer’s investments. 
I know some ten or more stenographers call- 
ing themselves private secretaries whose com- 
pensation is not more than twelve dollars a 
week, and in at least one instance is only 
ten. 

I have apparently ignored in this article 
the fact that small pay and a long, hard 
apprenticeship may in many cases be com- 
pensated for by congenial work and pleasant 
surroundings. That a fat salary is the most 
desirable thing in the world I do not for an 
instant contend, but the mistaken idea pre- 
yails that large salaries are a feature of 
positions in the different kinds of work dis- 
cussed here. I have tried to show that this 
is not true. 

Whatever the career that you choose, in- 
vestigate it thoroughly for yourself. Do not 
be content with the advice of your favorite 
professor or your family doctor, but inter- 
view men and women who have had actual 
experience along the lines which you would 
follow. 


Memories 


Two things there are with Memory will abide, 
Whatever else befall, while life flows by: 
That soft, cold hand-touch at the altar side; 
The thrill that shook you at your child’s 
first cry. : 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Heroes Known and Unknown 


“T should think this was a very important 
year,’ was Vesta’s sage remark when a 
pause in the conversation at dinner gave her 
a chance to speak. 

“Why do you think it is ‘important’ ?”’ 
her father asked. 

“Because so many big men are a hundred 
years old. I mean, they were born a hun- 
dred years ago and this is their birthday. 
You needn’t laugh, Ross Kimball,” and she 
gave her high school brother a reproving 
glance, “Teacher wrote a dozen names, or 
several, anyway, for us to remember. One 
was a man that found out when we _ begun 
to have brains.” ; 

“Oho!” laughed Ross, 
win.” 

“Yes, and some more wrote poetry. But 
the best and bravest of ’em all was Abraham 
Lincoln. Did you ever see him, Papa?’ 

“No, dear, I was only a boy when Lincoln 
was shot, but my oldest half-brother was in 
the army, and though he never saw Lincoln 
he loved him. That was one curious thing— 
men who never saw him cried as if he had 
been their brother when he died.” 

“OQ dear!” sighed Vesta, “I wish’t there 
_ was another man like him. Didn’t you ever 
know any awfully brave men or any heroes?” 

“Yes, Vesta, your grandfather was a hero, 
and born one hundred years ago.” 

“But he never had his picture in all the 
papers; nor a postage stamp with it on.” 

“No, but he was brave, just the same.” 

“What—what did he subdue?” Vesta asked 
in a half whisper, adding quickly, ‘Ross 
needn’t laugh, for Teacher said heroes had 
to subdue things.” 

“Well, your grandfather subdued the wil- 
derness. I was the child of his old age, but 
my half-sister, your Aunt Mary, told me 
stories of the early years over and over. 
Why, Vesta, he killed bears and wildcats and 
snakes and foxes up there in Northern Ver- 
mont, and cut down acres of trees before he 
cleared the beautiful farm that I remember. 
He helped make the first stage road and build 
the first church and the district schoolhouse 
where his ten children went to school. Your 
Aunt Mary told me how they never expected 
to stay at home no matter how deep’ the 
snow was in winter. It would be like high 
white walls on either side of the road, and 
sometimes they would tunnel a big drift, but 
somehow Father would get through.” 

Vesta shivered. ‘Oh, wasn’t it horrid to 
live in such a cold place?” 

“T think Whittier’s ‘Snowbound’ gives an 
idea of what winter meant in those days,” 
said Ross. 

“But, Papa,’ Vesta began hesitatingly, 
“Gran’pa Kimball must have been very 
strong and very good to his children, but’”— 

“But you hardly think that made him 
‘great’? Well, it took me years to see it, 
but I know now that he had the traits that 
would have made him a leader under any 
circumstances and in any place. One story 
always impressed me especially. Shall we 
go into the parlor while I tell it?” 

There was a fireplace in the Kimball par- 
lor, and in its bright glow they were soon 
seated, all but the mother, who had direc- 
tions to give Freda, the maid. Ross had 
planned to go out with “the boys,” but these 
birthday anniversaries were opening his eyes 
to the fact that it takes great men to make 
a great country—even in times of peace; so 
he was quite ready to listen as his father 
began : 

“After your grandfather had cleared a part 
of his wilderness farm he built a new house 
to take the place of the log house in which 


“you mean Dar- 


ByjLucy Jameson Scott 


he lived for several years. It was to be a 
rather fine one for those days, and the neigh- 
bors for several miles around looked forward 
to the ‘raising’ with much interest. You 
know, Ross, do you not, that the frame of a 
house in old times was perfectly planned, but 
was lifted up into position by many strong 
hands? Well, whenever a house or barn was 
‘raised’ the man owning it was expected to 
furnish plenty of rum for all who came to 
help, and as nearly every one drank, by the 
time the frame was ‘up’ some of the men 
were sure to be ‘down,’ and the rest would 
be quarreling. Your grandfather was tired 
of such disgraceful scenes so he sent out 
word that he should furnish no rum, but 
would have plenty to eat and drink. 

“*You’ll never get your house raised then,’ 
the neighbors said, but he went right on mak- 
ing his preparations.” 

“And did they come?’ Vesta asked. 

“Of course they did—all the men for miles 
around, and the women, too, bringing bas- 
kets of food, for they were so glad to help 
the first man who had courage to have what 
they called ‘a cold-water raising.’ 

“Most of the men were just as well pleased 
without the strong drink, but there was one 
ugly fellow who wanted it and tried in every 
way to stop the work. When he found he 
could not, he swaggered away, threatening to 
get even with Father, and telling him to 
look out or his fine house would burn down 
some dark night. Father only laughed at 
his threats, but Mary said her mother often 
told how she would get up and go from win- 
dow to window, so afraid that ‘lame Tom’ 
would come.” 

“And did he ever?” 

“Vesta, you mustn’t interrupt,” said Ross. 

“One night there was a noise outside and 
she was sure she saw a dark figure limping 
away, but by the time Father reached the 
window nothing could be seen or heard, and 
again he laughed at a woman’s fears. 

“The kitchen and woodshed were built 
onto the main part of the house and had 
been only roughly finished, but a few weeks 
later my father got ready to lay a floor in 
the kitchen. Well, when he took up the 


loose boards there was a heap of shavings, 
shingles and dry wood nicely piled together 
and one side was blackened where it had 
been set afire! Why it had not blazed up 
and burned everything was a mystery, and 
your Aunt Mary said that Father always 
believed. it was God’s watch care that saved 
them. He felt sure it was ‘lame Tom’ who 
set the fire, but thought his failure would 
keep him from trying again. 

“This happened in the fall, and the winter 
that followed was a terrible one. One snow 
storm followed another until the highways 
were packed. The doctor came over from the 
village one blustering afternoon to tell Father 
—who was overseer of the poor—that Tom 
Leet’s family were all sick and near starva- 
tion. 

“But you can’t go today,’ the doctor 
said; ‘it was all I could do to get home this 
morning after staying there all night, and 
it’s blowing hurricanes on the mountain 
road.’ 

“But Father harnessed his horse as soon 
as he could and Mary said her mother just 
begged him not to go. ‘Why, it’s Tom Leet 
that tried to burn the house,’ she said. 
“You'll never live to get home and why do 
you go?’ 

“Wather only asked her to help fill the 
sleigh with things to eat and kissed her 
good-by. He never said much about that 
trip, but it was midnight and he was nearly 
frozen when he got home again. He did not 
tell what he said to lame Tom, either, but 
the man got well and lived a sober life ever 
after. He came into the church, and never 
was tired of telling how your grandfather 
saved him. This is only one of many in- 
stances.” 

“T see what you mean now, Father, when 
you call’ him a great man,” said Ross, 
thoughtfully. 

“But I cannot describe his faithfulness 
and unselfishness so that you can fully under- 
stand, I am sure. Haven’t you noticed how 
men have tried to explain the secret of 
Lincoln’s greatness? and not one of them 
has been able to tell the whole. A thousand 
pens have given as many views and, after all, 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Self-punishment 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


Today I shall suggest something that 
you may never have done, and perhaps 
your parents never tried it when they 
were young. Still I wish you to think 
about it. 

Many things your fathers and mothers 
‘once did for you now you do for your- 
selves. They used to feed you, now you 
feed yourselves; they used to dress you, 
move you about, read to you; but now 
you dress, walk and read to yourselves. 
In the past your parents have punished 
you in’ one way or another. What do 
you say to punishing yourselves when you 
have done wrong? : 

Try it some day. If you have been 
careless about your work, when dessert 
is offered you at dinner decline it, simply 
saying, “Thank you, it looks very nice, 
but I will not take any today.” If you 


have been rude to brother or sister, put 
a chair in the corner and sit in it for 
fifteen minutes without saying a word. 
If you have played with your mates un- 
fairly or in a quarrelsome way, start for 
bed half an hour earlier than usual, or 
rise in the morning as much earlier and 
do some special work. Punish yourself? 
Why not? 

It will take from your parents the 
most, unpleasant task they have in bring- 
ing up children; it will do you more good 
than if another inflicted it, because there 
will be no anger or resentment in your 
heart; and it will make you far more 
thoughtful. You will not forget but will 
remember to give up the bad habits and 
careless ways for which you punish your- 
self. Try it for this week and see how 
well its works. 
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when it comes right down to the facts, they 
tell of a man who in a great crisis was faith- 
ful to his duty.” 

“But you know, Father, there aren’t many 
men who stand up high—and alone—like 
Lincoln, so everybody can see they’re great. 
Professor Black says he was ‘a man of des- 
tiny,’ just made—created, you know—to do 
what he did for the slaves and for the 
country.” 

Mr, Kimball smiled. “Yes, but no mortal 
man knows when he may be called to do a 
heroic thing, and what I want you to remem- 
ber is that the character Lincoln had and 
your grandfather had can stand whatever 
test comes. Perhaps you can tell which of 
the fellows you know bid fair to make honest, 
patient, courageous men with brain and heart 
enough to be leaders.” 

Ross was surprised that he could so easily 
check off the boys who might—if they 
would—become such men. He thought of 
himself as one of the small number and 
mentally resolved to correct some of the 
faults that might prove embarrassing. 

As for Vesta, she had been listening and 
making beautiful “flame pictures.” Now she 
pulled her father’s head down to her level 
and whispered, “Don’t you think I’m some 
like Grandpa Kimball?” 


In a Garden 


Baby, see the flowers! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


Baby, hear the birds! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 

Sweeter though they sound than sweetest 
words. 


Baby, see the moon! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 

Answering light with love and night with 
noon. 


Baby, hear the sea! 
—Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 
Youched with wonder what the sound may be. 


Baby, see the star! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


Baby, hear the bells! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 

Now the flowers curl round and close their 
cells. 


Baby, flower of light! 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night. 
—A. 0. Swinburne. 


Two Village Characters 


“Mis’ Sykes always dresses for company 
accordin’ to the way she gets her invite,” 
Calliope observed. ‘A telephone invite, she 
goes in somethin’ she’d wear home after- 
noons. Word o’ mouth at the front door, 
she wears what she wears on Sundays. 
Written invites, she rags out in her rill best 
dress, for parties. But engraved,” Calliope 
mounted to her climax, ‘a bran’ new dress 


an’ a wreath in her hair is the least she'll 
Stop sak 6 ne 
“Silas Sykes always grabs on to his 


thoughts an’ throws ’em out, dressed or un- 
dressed. He ain’t a bit o’ reserve. Not a 
thought of his head that he don’t part with. 
If he had hands on his forehead you could 
tell what time he is—I think you could, any- 
way.’—Zona Gale, in Friendship Village. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S FREEDOM 


For freedom did Christ set us free: stand 
fast therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage.—Gal. 5: 1. 


Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. Liberty, but not license; for liberty 
is only possible within law. The free man 
is only free to act in the Spirit of the Lord, 
to move within the world of hopes and ener- 
gies created by Him. But what a world! 
Yor all things are yours, and ye are Christ’s. 
—John H. McFadyen. — 


Pure goodness found in temperance 
high, 
In duty owned and reverenced with awe, 
Of man’s true freedom, that may only lie 
In servitude to law. 
—William Morris. 


The common notion that liberty consists 
in doing or not doing, thinking or not think- 
ing, willing or not willing whatever one may 
choose, degrades liberty to caprice, and 
caprice being determined by the reflex move- 
ments of the organism, is precisely the oppo- 
site of liberty. To be free is not to be with- 
out law, it is to obey the law of one’s being; 
servitude is subjection to that of another.— 
Auguste Sabatier. 


Freedom is won through hard obedience 
to the truth.—William James. 


O blessed servitude of the sons of God, 
than which nothing freer can be imagined— 
a servitude in which he submits himself to 
God alone, that he may otherwise be free in 
everything! O unhappy freedom of the 
world, than which nothing can be more 
slavish! wherein man, heeding not God him- 
self, wretchedly consents to become the slave 
of others, namely, when he serves created 
beings, over whom he should rule, and re- 
sists God whom he should obey.—John Amos 
Komensky. 


Wishes must brave the waves, birds use their 
wings; 

And man? Shall he let go the loftier things? 

Tonor and action, power o’er things and self, 

Are not these worth the struggle? Paltry 
pelf— 

Silver and gold that glitter for a day— 

Shall these engage the soul that rather may 

Mount on the wings of freedom to the skies? 

—(@enevieve H. Whitlock. 


O God, our Father, who hast made 
us free in Jesus Christ, help us to use 
Thy gift with true humility and un- 
feigned love of holiness, and not as an 
occasion to the flesh. Keep us from 
transgressions that enslave and fears 
that weaken; and enable us to live 
upon the high levels of our noblest 
thought and hope. Lead wus into 
knowledge sufficient for us. Deny us 
not the comfort of Thy presence. In 
doubt, enlighten Thou our darkness. 
When we fall, recover us to true te- 
pentance and enable us to walk at 
liberty because we keep Thy com- 
mandments. Forgive our sins for 
Thy love’s sake. Give strength for 
endurance, wisdom for decision, lov- 
ing patience with our fellowmen and 
cheerful thoughts and looks continu- 
ally. And may our walk and words 


commend the freedom of the life with 
Christ. Amen. 
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Christian News 


During the past year no small interest 
has been taken in conventions for older 
boys, usually held under Y. M. C. A. or 
kindred auspices. Maine and New Hamp- 
shire have held particularly successful gath- 
erings of this kind. According to the Inter- 
collegian these meetings exert a noteworthy 
influence on student life, particularly where 
they include members of large academies 
and preparatory schools who will soon enter 
the colleges. 


After still another year of sustained effi- 
ciency and service the Y. M. C, A. has 
taken account of stock. The sun never sets 
on its work now, for there are branches in 
every country on earth, and in the Orient 
it has nearly doubled in strength during 
the past few years. Nearly 8,000 Associa- 
tions now enroll 821,209 members and al- 
most exactly 8,000 employed officers are 
necessary to carry forward the work. In 
America alone the Y. M. C. A. has prop- 
erty worth over $40,000,000. 


Exceptionally heavy receipts for the 
month of March brought the debt of the 
Home Missionary Society down to $139,- 
053.77, which is in round numbers $7,000 
less than the debt of a year ago. The 
Society is grateful for this decrease attained 
in a year of commercial depression and in 
the midst of the Joint Campaign. This is 
the third successive year in which it has 
thus reduced the debt, the aggregate reduc- 
tion in the three years being $44,000. 


The success of the Northern Baptists in 
their “Together” campaign is just an- 
nounced. Since June the denomination 
has raised a million and a half, clearing its 
foreign and home missionary and publica- 
tion societies of debt. An increase of over 
$200,000 in contributions has been secured 
over the preceeding year. A larger number 
of legacies plays a part in the gratifying 
outcome of the movement, but the most 
noteworthy feature is the increase of gifts 
from the churches—from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven per cent. The officials are 
delighted with the promise for coming 
years. 


The first meeting of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, held 
in Philadelphia last December, was mem- 
orable in many ways and its influence will 
long be felt. The corresponding secretary, 
Elias B. Sanford, D.D., has been prompt 
in getting the report in print. The ad- 
dresses are here in full, and are worth re- 
newed and careful reading as well as useful 
for reference. Dr. Sanford has been for- 
tunate in his publishing contract, and the 
comprehensive report is to be sold at the 
low price of a dollar, with twenty-five cents 
to be added for postage. Books may be 
obtained at S81 Bible House, New York. 


Another New England theological semi- 
nary goes across the Canadian border in 
order to fill an important chair. Yale 
Divinity School has recently asked Pro- 
fessor McIntosh of MacMaster University, 
Toronto, to take a three years’ appointment 
in the department of systematic theology. 
And now another man from the same insti- 
tution has been chosen professor of Chris- 
tian theology in Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. Prof. George Cross, D. D., who will 
take up his work next autumn, has held the 
chair of church history for the last eight 
years at MacMaster, besides giving several 
courses of lectures at the University of 
Chicago. He is forty-six years old, and 
he has made a specialty of the study of 
Schliermacher. ; 


A stubborn man gets into trouble, a pliable 
man is imposed on.—African Proverb. 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Signs of Summer 


“The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 

The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain.” 

Thus wrote Stevenson, thinking, no doubt, 
when he wrote, of the signs of summer. Our 
own Mr. Stedman in his “Pan in Wall 
Street” brings a hand organ down in front 
of the New York Treasury building, and 


** A newsboy and a peanut girl 

Like little Fauns began to caper.” 
Thomas Ashe has a pretty poem in which 
he imagines springtime inundating London 
by a brook that runs rippling down the 
Strand. The children came trooping out of 
Westminster, tittering for delight at the 
daffodils by its side and—kindest touch of 
all, 


“The policeman on his beat 
Pass’d, weeping like a child.” 

In Detroit we have hand organs, too, and 
little German bands and book agents, and so 
we know spring has really come. And there 
are other signs. 


House-Cleaning Days 


Every Tuesday a German lady with the 
soft brogue of an archangel comes to our 
house and, with the aid of our domestic 
squad, sweeps an awful tide of cleanliness 
through the house, from the bay window of 
my study to the sill of the back door. But 
twice a year or so an army terrible with 
brooms descends upon our house and dis- 
arranges all my books and loses all my 
papers and leaves wet rags in my chair. 


‘This spring, just before this snorting horde: 


drove me from my quiet corner to the dairy 
lunch, I put my Firelight Club filing cases 
under my arm and saved most of my sailing 
orders. 
house-cleaning are a few miscellaneous mat- 
ters of considerable interest. 


Lincoln and Mrs. Pickett 


You remember I was telling you the other 
day a story about Mr. Lincoln’s magnan- 
imous words t» the wife of General Pickett, 
the Confederate hero of Gettysburg. One 
of our older readers, of Roxbury, writes to 
say that the truth is even more beautiful 
than the way I told it. It is given in Mrs. 


Among this salvage from spring., 


Pickett’s own words in an article entitled 
My Soldier, in McClure’s for March, 1908. 
It seems that Mrs. Pickett did not come to 
see Mr. Lincoln, but Mr. Lincoln went: to 
see her. My informant writes me: 

“Soon after Lee’s surrender Mr. Lincoln 
visited Richmond, and while there sought out 
General Pickett’s house. Rapping at the 
door, he was confronted by Mrs. Pickett 
with a baby in her arms. Mr. Lincoln asked 
familiarly for ‘George.’ Mrs. Pickett replied 
somewhat coldly, ‘General Pickett is not at 


home.’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘tell him 
that Abraham Lincoln called.’ Mrs. Pick- 
ett’s whole manner instantly changed. 


‘What, President Lincoln!’ Then, thrusting 
the baby into Mr. Lincoln’s arms, she ex- 
claimed, ‘I am George Pickett’s wife and 
this is George Pickett’s baby.’ Mr. Lin- 
coln’s reply was about as given in your 
Firelight Club department, ‘Tell your father, 
rascal, that I forgive him for the sake of 
your mother’s smile and your own bright 
eyes.’ ” 


Her First Day in Church 


Did you ever think how it would seem to 
you now to go to church if you had never 
been before in your life? A Club member 
from Michigan writes the following touching 
letter: 

“JT was never inside of a church until I 
was nearly sixteen years old. Then one 
never-to-be-forgotten evening I went, with 
some friends, to church. Do you think that 
I appreciated that service? Does any one 
reading this know what it means to be shut 
away from that fountain of the soul’s life 
through long, heart-hungry years? I hope 
not. But if he does, he knows what a priv- 
ilege it is to go to church. How that sery- 
ice warmed my cold heart and kindled the 
fires of my soul! The sermon, the sacred 
music, even the warm grasp of the minister’s 
hand, as he spoke to us as we were leaving, 
was a revelation of joy to me—to me, a little 
heathen in this land of Christian churches.” 


A Camp Site for Boys 


Ex-President Tenney of Colorado College 
writes that he has a camp site at lovely 
Nahant, conveniently located, the use of 
which he will give this summer without cost 
for a boys’ camp or a camp of leaders of 
boys. Write to Rev. E. P. Tenney, Nahant, 
Mass., about it. 


She Chooses Well 


Once in a while when we write to one of 
our prize winners and ask what book he 
chooses for his prize we get a suggestive 
answer. There was a girl of twelve out in 
Nebraska who took a prize the other day 
and when our Home Editor wrote to her 
she returned this list of books, in her order 
of choice. 
those of our Club who are interested in her 
favorite subject, but it shows what fine taste 
she has for reading: 


Warblers of North America, by Frank 
Chapman. 

Birds of Eastern North America, by Chap- 
man. 

Stedman’s American Anthology. 

Champlain’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Persons and Places. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and ’he Man, 
by James Morgan. 

A Story of a Bird Lover, by W. E. D. 
Scott. 

Bird Life, by Frank Chapman. 

True Stories of Abraham Lincoln, by 
BH. S. Brooks. 

Wild Animals I Have Known; The Trail 
of the Sandbill Stag and Monarch, the Big 
Bear of Fallac, by Ernest T. Seton. 


They Tried 


I am reminded that I promised, in the 
competition of Dec. 5, to print not only the 
name of the winner but also those of all who 
competed. It was a small competition (being 
just before Christmas), and I forgot the 
second part. Here are the names of my 
four helpers, with apologies to each: Marion 
Magoun, Cambridge, Mass.; Harold D. 
Woodbury, Worcester, Mass.; Hollis P. 
Allen, Pasadena, Cal.; Alice C. Browning, 
Norwich, Ct. 


Then and Now 


The difference between the relations of 
parents to their children now and in the 
days before us is well illustrated by the 
story of the old general who was talking to 
a young lady whom he had taken in to sup- 
per. Before them, on a plate, was a chicken. 
“After all, General,” said the young ‘lady, 
“there is nothing in the world like the liver 
wing of a chicken.” 

“Well,” he replied, “do you know I never 
tasted one, for when I was young my parents 
ate it, and now my children do!” 


The Woman Who Has Two Monuments 
BY RILLA H. CHILD 


The only woman in the United States who 
has two monuments erected to her memory 
is Hannah Dustin. One of these was erected 
by the state of New Hampshire on an island 
in the Merrimac River called Suncook; the 
other is in Haverhill, Mass., given by that 
city. A friend of mine is one of her direct 
descendants. 

Hannah Dustin and her family lived in 
Haverhill, Mass. In the winter of the year 
1697 the Indians were troubling the people 
in that region. She, with a young babe, was 
too ill to flee. Mr. Dustin and the other 
children escaped. The Indians killed the 
little child and took Mrs. Dustin, a nurse 
and a boy, captives. The party marched 
for several days until they reached an island 
in the Merrimac. Hannah Dustin, with the 
aid of the nurse and boy, got hold of three 
tomahawks. They killed and scalped ten 
out of the twelve Indians. They then made 
their eseape to the nearest English settle- 
ment. Mrs. Dustin soon after reached her 
own home. 


The list is not only helpful to 
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Among the New Books 


Nature and Science 


The controversy which waged a few years 
ago between President Roosevelt and the 
imaginative nature writers, should gain new 
impetus from Hrnest Thompson Seton’s most 
recent book, The Biography of a Silver Fox 
(Century Co. $1.50), for this is poetry, not 
nature. The author cannot refrain from 
exaggeration even in his illustrations and 
his statement that there is a note in every 
cathedral organ capable by its pitch of wreck- 
ing the cathedral’s noblest window, is on a 
par with the whole improbable plot. But 
grant him free rein, allow him to tell his 
story as he sees it with his poet's eyes, for- 
give his strained vocabulary its flights, and 
what a thrilling tale is here! A silver fox, 
whose skin is “the proper robe of kings, the 
appanage of great imperial thrones,” is 
hunted for years by a whole country-side and 
especially by one huge, hideous mongrel 
hound. He escapes the trap, the gun, the 
wild beast, the hunter, the pack; he woos, 
he weds, he rears more than one brood, is 
always willing to mc’e the noblest and most 
chivalric sacrifices for wife and children, is, 
in short, Tennyson’s King Arthur. come to 
the woods. He isn’t even a prig like Arthur. 
The last chapter but one, with its thrilling 
“escape on the ice,” is fully as dramatic and 
decidedly more literary than Hliza’s famous 
exploit. 

The autobiography of a mountain pine, 
born about 856 A.D., perished at the hands 
of men in the year 1908, translated into 
human speech from nature language, is one 
of many interesting chapters in Wild Life 
on the Rockies, by Enos A. Mills (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.75). The author has been for 
many years a guide and explorer among the 
Rocky Mountains. He is now the United 
States Forest Agent. His book abounds in 
descriptions of remarkable experiences and 
unusual information upon a variety of topics 
from the habits of beaver to the perils of 
snow avalanches. Excellent illustrations ac- 
company the text. 

It is obvious that a certain amount of un- 
certainty will be felt concerning parts of 
Fish Stories, by Charles F. Holder and David 
Starr Jordan (Holt. $1.75). Still it is gen- 
erally possible to distinguish between what 
is fiction and what is scientific statement. 
There is a delightful chapter on Izaak Wal- 
ton and there are interesting accounts of 
sea serpents, flying. fish, deep-sea fish and 
numerous other oddities, as well as the better 
known varieties—forty chapters in all and 
every one of them fascinating, even to the 
reader who is not devoted to piscatorial pur- 
suits. 

The fossil fields of Dakota, Kansas, Ore- 
gon and Texas have yielded up the skeleton 
remains of many of the strange creatures 
that inhabited the earth before the advent of 


man. The Life of a Fossil Hunter, by 
Charles W. Sternberg (Holt. $1.60), tells 
something of the hardship, patience, skill 


and perseverance by which these remains 
have been collected for the great museums 
of Natural History in America and Hurope. 
The author was a pioneer in this modern 
line of research, and he relates with just 
pride the story of his own experiences. The 
narrative is unique in material, absorbing 
in interest, and it is accompanied with an 
abundance of good photographs. 

From the wealth of outdoor meditations 
and enjoyments reflected in American liter- 
ature, representative essays have been se- 
lected in In American Fields and Forests 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net), with appro- 
priate and beautifully reproduced photo- 
graphs by Herbert W. Gleason. Thoreau, 
Burroughs, Muir, Bradford Torrey, Dallas 


largely of a_ social 


Lore Sharp and Olive Thorne Miller are the 
writers, and the scenes are from New Eng- 
land, New York and California. It is a 
charming group for the nature lover, and 
all the better for the variety in unity of 
the different contributors. 


Municipal Government 


The present widespread interest in city 
government, dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions and discussions of city charters 
throughout the country from Boston to San 
Francisco, makes peculiarly timely and ac- 
ceptable the admirable survey of The Gov- 
ernment of Huropean Cities (Macmillan. 
$2.50), by Prof. William B. Munro of Har- 
vard University. Without entering too 
minutely into detail the methods of city gov- 
ernment in France, Germany and HWngland 
are set forth and compared with the methods 
of cities in the United States. Mr. Munro 
allows full weight for varying conditions, 
showing, for example, that the migration 
from country to city has been comparatively 
small in France, greater in Germany and 
largest in England. ‘HWngland has become the 
classic land of concentration.” There the 
urban population is more than three-fourths 
of the whole. Even in Germany the growth 
of cities has been more rapid than in the 
United States. “This fact is significant. 
For it is not unfrequently urged that the 
failure of many American cities to cope 
properly with their problems has been due in 
part to phenomenal expansion.” The difli- 
culties incident to this expansion have been 
even greater in the old cities of Germany, 
but they have not prevented efficient muni- 
cipal management. 

In France citizens may vote either where 
they reside or where they pay their taxes; 
and, many, therefore, have a share in the 
management of the cities where they pursue 
their business, though they liye in small 
suburban communities outside. Mayors and 
councillors are not salaried. “The principle 
of gratuitous service on the part of all 
elective municipal officers has been strongly 
anchored in the minds of the French people 
ever since the Revolution.” An allowance 
for expenses incurred is, however, made for 
the mayor. 

Prussian cities have a wider scope for 
activities than is given to most cities in the 
United States, and they obtain for council- 
lors men of integrity, ability and prestige 
who serve not only without salary but often 
at considerable sacrifice of private interests. 
The Biirgermeister is chosen in very much 
the same manner as a business corporation 
selects its general manager. In the larger 
cities, search is made among smaller cities 
for a man of proved ability. His term of 
office is generally twelve years, and often he 
serves a second or third term. He is also 
better paid than the mayor in cities in the 
United States. ‘It is the security of tenor, 
the liberal pension, the important public 
services which an incumbent may render, 
and the high social prestige attaching to the 
office, that cause the office of Biirgermeister 
to be ranked as a prize, even by the ablest.”’ 

Perhaps the most important part of this 
review is that which deals with the English 
cities. It shows how conditions there only 
two or three generations ago were worse 
than in any American city today, and the 
change for the better came “when municipal 
oligarchy gave way to municipal democracy.” 
Here, too, as in Germany, candidates for 
office may be found outside of the district 
where they are elected. Campaign expenses 
are reduced to the minimum. An English 
mayor receives no stipend and his office is 
nature, “the Council” 


holding the dominating place in the English 
system. In all three lands “the most potent 
factor in securing efficient and economical 
administration for the municipalities is the 
fact. that the actual conduct of affairs is in- 
trusted very largely to professional officials 
who hold office for long terms.” The author 
asserts that the English cities, without doubt, 
compare favorably with well-conducted busi- 
ness corporations, in the results obtained by 
the labor put forth. 

All of these studies are presented in read- 
able, intelligible and interesting style and 
should be very helpful to any one who de- 
sires to consider intelligently the manifold 
current suggestions for civic reform. 


New Novels 


India in English fiction has afforded a 
field for the description of Mnglish manners, 
with the native life as a background, or 
for such interpretations of the native as 
Kipling has given us in “Kim.” Alice 
Perrin in Idolatry (Duffield. $1.50), which 
was first published serially in The London 
Times, uses the experience of the mission- 
aries. A spoiled child of Wnglish society 
comes to poverty and goes out to an un- 
known missionary mother, with the aim of 
making a marriage with a soldier lover. 
She is fascinated by an ascetic type of 
missionary and nearly spoils both lives by 
marrying him. The study of India from 
this point of view is fresh and interesting, 
though there is not a spark of the geniality 
which we associate with missionaries, in 
the group which she pictures. She is 
enough in love with her heroine to bring 
her through a _ real self-judgment to a 
stronger character at last and—HEnglish 
fashion—carries the story to a “good” end 
with a concluding bit of love romance. 

An exceptionally interesting group of char- 
acter studies is provided in Christopher Hib- 
bault, Roadmaker, by Marguerite Bryant 
(Duffield. $1.50). The hero is introduced 
as the boy inmate of a poorhouse. His 
mother has recently died and he does not 
know who his father is, or that he is living. 
He has, thus early, a vision of a time when 
he can become a builder of roads. How the 
vision came true is the tale. A variety of 
striking characters, rich and poor, are intro- 
duced and their individuality sketched with 
masterly skill. The tone of the story is high 
and noble, its central lesson dealing with the 
problem of the right use of wealth and 
power. 

Those who have been moved by the reli- 
gious tragedy in ‘Father and Son,” attrib- 
uted to Edmund Gosse, will appreciate the 
theme of The Pilgrim’s March, by H. H. 
Bashford (Holt. $1.50). It is a novel of. 


- modern English life in which the hero has 


ties binding him to two different groups of 
people. One set is art-loving and easygoing 
in religion, some of them purposeless; the 
other set is grimly, unrelentingly religious, 
with neither the taste nor the time for aught 
that is cheerful or beautiful. His conscience 
driving him one way and artistic ability the 
other, he treads a path beset by pitfalls. 
The account of his life’s journey is equally 
interesting as a story and as a study of vari- 
ous ideas and tendencies. 

Problem stories are all very well, if one 
cares for that sort of thing—but here, in 
Katrine, by Blinor Macartney Lane (Har- 
per’s. $1.50), is a genuine, old-fashioned 
love story, with an Irish heroine, witty, 
beautiful, poor though with a marvelous 
singing voice, and with dashing, daring, 
handsome lovers! Of course there’s trouble 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for May 2 | 


V. The First Foreign Missionaries 


This lesson marks the beginning of the 
formal entrance of the Christian Church on 
foreign missions. It was probably sixteen 
years after the prophecy of the Christ in 
Acts 1: 8, and nine years since his disciples 
first came to Antioch (chap. 11: 19). The 
good news of the risen Saviour and Lord was 
preached first in Jerusalem: then in all 
Judea and Samaria; now Antioch becomes 
the mother of churches, the second great 
starting point from which the gospel goes 
forth “to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
Get your pupils to read some inspiring mod- 
erm missionary biography, say of David Liv- 
ingstone or Coley Patteson, so that they may 
connect the present in their interest with 
Paul and his times. Compare the motives 
and spirit of these modern heroes with those 
of the earliest missionaries. Then consider: 

1. The commission to Barnabas and Saul 
(vs. 1-3). Note how large the Antioch 
Church had grown, to have so many leaders. 
With this paragraph belongs chap. 11: 25. 
With whom did the plan start of taking the 
gospel out of Judea to foreign lands and out 
of the Jewish nation to all peoples? Paul 
declared that he was set apart for this great 
work from the time he was born (Gal. 1: 
15, 16). Was it not natural that these co- 
workers, Barnabas and Saul, going back 
from their ministry of charity in Jerusalem, 
should have in mind the expansion of the 
gospel into other lands? Why did they take 
with them Peter’s right hand man, John 
Mark, who could speak for Peter not only 
as an apostle of high authority but as favor- 
ing the reception of Gentiles into the Church 
(chap. 11: 15-18) ? 

These five prophets and teachers, going 
about their regular duties in the Church, 
became inspired with the idea of giving the 
good news of salvation through the risen 
Christ to the world. The Holy Spirit sug- 
gested it to them. Compare with this brief 
account the story of the five students of 
Williams College and their prayer meeting 
under the haystack. F 

With prayer and fasting they, that is, the 
Church. through its representatives, set apart 
their two greatest leaders by a formal service 
which included the laying on of hands. A 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 2. Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Cyprus. Text, Acts 13: 1-12. 


The Gospel Prophecy 


C. E. Topic for May 2-8 | 


Life lessons for me from the book .of 
Isaiah. Isa. 6: 1-9. (Consecration meet- 
ing.) 

We must remember that God in his provi- 
dence seldom gives to one prophet or gen- 
eration more than a single main problem 
for solution. In Isaiah’s day undoubtedly 
the most urgent problem—and divine prob- 
lems are ever practical, not philosophieal— 
was the continuance of the Chureh upon 
earth. It had really got to be a matter of 
doubt whether a body of people possessing 
the knowledge of the true God, and able to 
transfuse and transmit it, could possibly 
survive among the political convulsions of 
the world, and in consequence of its own 
sin. Isaiah’s problem was the reformation 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


careful reading of the Greek text shows that 
the Church dedicated these two men to the 
work of foreign missions and released them 
from their regular duties, while the Holy 
Spirit sent them on their journey. Now 
recall the factors in this enterprise: first, 
the two men who were willing to go; second, 
the Holy Spirit who chose them for the serv- 
ice; third, the prophets and teachers who 
acted on the suggestion of the Holy Spirit; 
and fourth, the Church which assumed the 
responsibility and commissioned them. You 
will find some scholars who say it was not 
the Church that sent them, but only the 
prophets and teachers, and that their mis- 
sion was an entirely independent one. Other 
authorities, such as Professors Ramsay, 
Andrews and Bacon, hold that the congrega- 
tion at Antioch had become a church, that 
it had chosen officers and that its: setting 
apart of two of these was an official act. 
Make up your own mind which theory to 
adopt. I take the latter view; and here and 
elsewhere among differing authorities I shall 
take the positions which seem to me best 
supported, without arguing against those 
who differ. 

2. The first missionary labors. Follow 
the journey of Saul and Barnabas on a 
map; their walk of sixteen miles from 
Antioch to the sea, at Seleucia; their sail of 
about 140 miles to Salamis, the eastern port 
of Cyprus; their journey along the southern 
coast of the island about sixty miles to 
Paphos. Why did they go to Cyprus in- 
stead of to the countries east of Syria, or 
to the mainland of Asia Minor, or to the 
south coast of the Mediterranean, say Egypt 
or Cyrene? First, probably, because Cyprus 
was Barnabas’s native place (chap. 4: 36) ; 
because one of the prophets of the Church 
(y. 1) and other prominent members (chap. 
11: 20) had come from the island; and be- 
cause the beginning had already been made 
of preaching the gospel there (11: 19). 
Other weightier reasons should be considered 
why the movement of Christian missions 
was westward rather than eastward, and 
first along the north rather than the south 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. The Roman 
Empire had united the many tribes of Asia 
Minor and Eastern Europe under one gov- 
ernment and had made one language current 
everywhere; had built splendid highways on 
the land and had established commercial 
routes by sea. The Jews had made com- 
munities in every large center, and their 
teachings had made the Christian gospel 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


and survival of the Church.—George Adam 
Smith. 


A rich Book. Ten minutes a day for a 
week or two would refresh our minds con- 
cerning the contents of this profound and 
inspiring Book. Ten minutes more spent 
in reading Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
commentary, from which I quote at the 
beginning of this article, would give us 
some idea of the progress of the prophet’s 
thought, and the application of his teaching 
to the life of his day and our day, too. Few 
of us have done justice to this noble Book, 
have entered into the sweep and power of 
its great basal conceptions. Even a casual 


easier to be understood. Read Chapter XVI. 
of Renan’s “The Apostles,” entitled General 
Course of Christian Missions, 

Note that the apostles spoke in the Jewish 
synagogues in each place where they stopped, 
on their way through the island (vy. 5), and 
they may have been several weeks on their 
way. It was Paul’s custom to use the syna- 
gogue wherever he could get a hearing (14: 
1; 17: 2; 18: 4). Sum up now the points 
connected with the mission journey from 
Salamis to Paphos. 

3. The encounter with Blymas. Wack of 
space compels me to treat this important 
incident too briefly. Show who this Magian 
was (v. 6; compare Matt. 2:1; Acts 8:9); 
why he was a companion ‘of the proconsul 
(v. 7); and why he, a Jew, opposed the 
three Jews who discoursed to the proconsul 
at his invitation concerning the Word of 
God (v. 8). Do you understand from the 
narrative that Saul, by summoning the 
power of God, smote the deceiver with blind- 
ness (vs. 9-11) ? 

Why is Saul from this time on called Paul 
by Luke? He probably bore both names 
from his childhood, one used by Jews, the 
other by Gentiles. From this time he took 
the lead in the missionary expedition, and 
in the story of his mission to Gentiles, told 
by a Gentile, he would naturally be called 
by the name used by Gentiles. 

It is commonly inferred that when Paul 
matched his powers against those of Elymas, 
as Moses and Aaron did against the magi- 
cians of Egypt before Pharaoh (Ex. 7: 
8-12), Sergius Paulus discharged HElymas 
from his company and received Paul into it 
because he had proved himself the stronger 
of the two. But Luke says that what won 
the proconsul was Paul’s teaching about 
Jesus Christ as Lord. This is the real 
power of Christian missions. Other doc- 
trines which seem to spring from it may 
make headway for a time. Sorcerers have 
persuasive powers which win the attention 
of the multitude. But the only way for the 
messenger of Christ is to declare the truth 
and expose the enemies of righteousness who 
with devilish skill pervert the right ways of 
the Lord (v. 10). 

The proconsul was won to be a disciple of 
Christ. No other converts are mentioned, 
perhaps because there were none. The chief 
value of the mission to Cyprus may have 
been the development of Paul and Barnabas 
as missionary preachers. If so, was it not 
worth the doing? 


reading with a view not chiefly to grasp- 
ing the thought as a whole, but to lighting 
upon choice nuggets on which to live day 
by day .results in some precious discoveries. 
We shall easily understand, then, why there 
are so many allusions to it in the New 
Testament, why Jesus drank inspiration 
from its passages and found a light concern- 
ing his own mission in the world; how 
when he came to enter upon his public 
ministry he adopted as his program the 
very language of Isaiah and said: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
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bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

What splendid verses these are: “He will 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” “Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters.” “Say unto them that 
are of fearful heart, be strong, fear not.’ 
“Behold I create in you a new heaven and 
a new earth.” If one were cast upon a 
desert island with only the Book of Isaiah, 
he would have in its sixty-six chapters 
spiritual food for almost all his varying 
moods. The Springfield Republican, last 
week, in its regular department, From the 
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Golden Books, quoted as a gem of literature 
a portion of the thirty-third chapter. 


The lessons for modern life. Our age, 
so wont to put its confidence in material 
things, needs just that thought of God and 
salvation which burned in the mind of 
Isaiah. Take his leading truths about God, 
his essentially spiritual nature, his interest 
in the whole area of our lives, his purpose 
to deliver his people from those who would 
prey upon them, his shepherding of them 
as figured in the simile of the mother bird. 
Take again his idea of man, or his philoso- 
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phy of history, his warnings against luxury 
and ease, his insistence upon justice and 
mercy and a religion that is not measured 
by the nature of the external offering, or 
by compliance with conventional forms of 
worship. . To any man engaged in the 
struggle for character, Isaiah will be ex- 
tremely helpful, because he leads us into the 
presence of the living God, holds before us 
the noblest ideals and gives us many inti- 
mations of the Messiah who was to come 
and who eventually brought God unto men 
and brought back human life unto God the 
Father. 


Facts and Features of Local Work 


Ohio’s Oldest Church Celebrates 


Tallmadge, illustrious among Ohio 
churches for its white meeting house, 
our oldest, and in use since 1825, and for 
its half hundred sons and daughters in 
missionary service, has held fit celebration 
of its centennial. Mention was made of all 
its pastors, beginning with David Bacon, 
who laid out the five-mile-square township 
with eight roads converging at the church. 
Of former pastors, Rev. Charles Cutler, 
eighty-two years old, now a resident, 
spoke. Rev. P. D. Dodge is the present 
worthy pastor in an honored succession. 

F. 


Southern Success by Sacrifice 


The members of Emmanuel Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., for the last six weeks 
have been making a special effort at rais- 
ing money which culminated in an Haster 
collection of $425. Practically the entire 
sum from a membership of 180, and real 
help came from only a portion of that num- 
ber. The scale of wages is very low, and 
therefore such an offering means much in 
the way of sacrifice. D. J. F. 


Evangelistic Missions in New York State 


The Mission at DeRuyter, N. Y., begun 
in February under the auspices of the state 
committee on evangelization, was conducted 
by Rev. E. F. Kettle of Oswego. All the 
churches of the town were united, Baptist, 
Seventh Day Baptist, Methodist and Con- 
gregational. Mr. Kettle stayed two weeks, 
and the churches continued the work a week 
longer, together. The corporation, or 
borough, of DeRuyter has a population of 
700, and the whole town numbers about 
1,500. It is a farming community and 
center, and Rey. F. G. Webster, our Con- 
gregational pastor, writes: “We are much 
pleased with the results of the mission. 
The bond of union between the churches 
has been strengthened, the young people 
have shown a deep interest, and the moral 
sentiment of the town has received a great 


uplift.’ Special meetings were, held for 
men and for young people and _ school 
children. One hundred and fifty expressed 


“a desire for a deeper Christian experience, 
and nearly eighty volunteered to begin the 
Christian life.” 

Rey. E. F. Kettle began a week’s mis- 
sion, also, at Rutland, N. Y., after having 
closed a similar mission at his own church 
in Oswego, where he was assisted by Rev. 
B. A. Burnham and Rev. BH. D. Gaylord 
of Syracuse and Rev. Dr. W. H. Kephart 
of New York City. Dr. Kephart closed 
his work March 10. B. 


Promotion in Washington Service 


Rey. H. M. Painter, for seven years the 
faithful and efficient pastor of Almira and 
Beulah churches in Lincoln County, Wn., 
has recently removed to the West Side, 
where he takes charge of the Steilacoom 


work. Mr. Painter was registrar of the 
HBastern Washington Conference, one of the 
directors of the Home Missionary Society 
and for nine years an advisory trustee of 
Whitman College. At the time of his 
resignation he was the pastor of longest 
continuous service in Eastern Washington. 
He will be greatly missed, but has well 
earned the promotion that has come to 
him. WwW. M. P. 


Sentiment in Oregon 


One of the factors of Oregon Congrega- 
tionalism is the ministers’ association of 
Portland and vicinity. It meets regularly 
every other Monday, one time having a 
paper or address and the following a 
“Round Table meeting,’ in which all 
matters of practical work and _ spiritual 
importance are discussed. A new feature 
is the presentation at each Round Table 
of a summary of a book, the most impor- 
tant the speaker has read within a year. 
Professor Ferguson of Pacific University 
gave the content of Holtzmann’s Life of 
Jesus recently; the experiment proves 
stimulating and enlightening. 

A fellowship gathering of Congregational 
folk was held some weeks ago, with banquet 
and toasts; about seventy-five leading work- 
ers of Portland gathered about the tables, 
and a thoroughly good esprit de corps was 
created. There is a great growth in the 
Northwest, and Christian men are recog- 
nizing that an immense task is laid upon 
them to keep pace with immigration. We 
feel that this is no time to reduce the home 
missionary allowance for Oregon. These 
five years ahead are to determine the future 
standing of the church as well as of Con- 
gregationalism in this rich commonwealth. 
A swarm of business men in Portland have 
raised the slogan, ‘“‘A city of half a million 
population in 1912.” The 4,000 members 
of our churches are not equal to the tre- 
mendous task thrust upon them. Five years 
adequate support from the Home Mission- 
ary Society, and loyal work on our part, 
ought to make Oregon a self-supporting 
state. BE. C. OAKLEY. 


Unusual Revival in an lowa Town 


Every church has its own peculiar prob- 
lem, and for over three years the pastor 
at Clarion, Io., had studied his problem. 
The question was how to move upon a fine 
class of business men who were good, up- 
right and moral people, but not included 
in the membership of the church. He asked 
Rey. Dr. ©. A. Moore of Davenport to 
help solve the question. He came and gave 
a series of twelve sermon-lectures on the 
Fundamental Bases of Christianity. Large 
numbers were attracted. some of whom 
would not have come to “evangelistic meet- 
ings.’ The addresses were scholarly, log- 
ical, deeply interesting. The speaker took 


a position away from religion, and by sane: 


and reasonable steps he led up to these 


great things from which is no escape unless 
a man commit intellectual suicide. While 
the lectures were argumentative in char- 
acter, they were not controversial, nor did 
they produce controversy. They lifted the 
thought of men up above the things of pure 
debate. Dr. Moore is a man who has 
thought these questions all out for himself 
and is sure of his ground. He is tolerant 
of other men’s opinions, and this breadth 
and fairness is largely responsible for his 
hold upon thinking men. Criticism was 
absolutely silenced and all classes joined in 
praise of the man and his message. Per- 
sistent personal work for ten days followed 
after the speaker had gone. The-spirit of 
the work was beautiful, and grew more 
warm and delightful as the days passed. 
On Palm Sunday the church received thirty- 
four into membership, a most substantial 
class, of which nineteen were heads of 
families. The church was melted in its 
spirit and the fellowship of the occasion 
pronounced. The pastor, in common with 
many others, has found many defects in 
modern evangelism, but in Dr. Moore’s work 
every ideal he finds fully satisfied. oO. 


A Historic Vermont Church 


The church in Pittsford, Vt., celebrated 
its 125th anniversary, April 14, with appro- 
priate exercises. Rev. C. H. Smith, who 
has been settled over the church for sixteen 
years, gave a historical address, Rev. J. H. 
Denison of Central Church, Boston, and a 
direct descéndant of Rev. Eleazar Harwood, 
the church’s first pastor, and of Amos Kel- 
logg, who for many years was clerk of the 
church, made a fitting address, and Rev. 
W. H. Spence of Rutland spoke on Chris- 
tian Fellowship. ; 

An interesting incident of the occasion 
was the presentation of an individual com- 
munion service by Mrs. Betsey P. Manley, 
ninety years of age, and a member of the 
church since 1831. ¥. RS sD: 


Novel Combination Service in Michigan 


Chelsea, Mich., is trying an experiment 
which may prove of interest to other 
churches. We have consolidated our morn- 
ing service and Sunday school into one 
service, lasting an hour and a half. About 
two-thirds of the time is given to the 
preaching service, one-third to Bible study, 
with an intermission only long enough to 
enable the classes to take their places. 

In the average church, the preaching 
service is attended almost exclusively by 
adults and the Sunday school by children. 
Our aim is to have all the children at the 
preaching service and all the adults in the 
Bible school, and we have succeeded entirely 
in the first aim, and nearly so in the 
second. Two new adult Bible classes, one 
for men, have been in successful operation 
for three months, and the adult attendance 
at Bible study increased threefold. The 
family idea is emphasized. as the entire 
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Service provides a place for all. The chil- 
dren feel that the entire service is for 
them, and they form a large per cent. of 
the congregation. Twenty-one members, 
Seventeen on confession, were received 
Waster morning, nearly one-half being men 
and boys. W. LEE GRANT. 


Kansas City Corner Stone Laying 


On March 28 the corner stone was laid 
for the new building at Ivanhoe Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., by Rev. H. F. Holton, 
the pastor, assisted by the ministers of 
Greater Kansas City. A commanding site 
has been chosen at the corner of Thirty- 
ninth Street and Miehigan Avenue. The 
basement has been finished, and a commodi- 
ous stone structure costing some $21,000 is 
to be erected. Ivanhoe Park has struggled 
without an adequate building, has some en- 
thusiastic young people, a large Sunday 
school, and active church organizations, in- 
eluding a wide-awake men’s club. The new 
building will mean much for the enlarge- 
ment of the work. Approximately $6,000 
are still needed, and a campaign for raising 
the full amount is progressing hopefully. 

J. A. 8. 


Denominational Year in Ohio 


The Ohio tables for the Year-Book are 
already in type, and report 254 churches; 
one, Lima, West, having been transferred 
to the United Brethren, while three, Miz- 
pah of Cleveland, Reeb Avenue of Colum- 
bus, and Nottingham have been added. The 
present membership, 43,261, is a gain of 
145, ‘which is less than the membership of 
the three new churches. Of the churches 
141 show stationary or decreasing member- 
ship. Sixteen reported over fifty removals 
each, three of them over 100, an aggregate 
of 1,250. Four of the twelve local Associa- 
tions show a net loss. Two churches re- 
ported removals of 126. Washington Street 
of Toledo added 130. Five churches now 
have over 1,000 members. Oberlin, First, 
still leads, with 1,105, while Cleveland, 
Pilgrim, and Toledo, Washington Street, 
each report 1,102; Columbus, First, 1,090, 
and Cleveland, Euclid Avenue, 1,049. Sun- 
day school enrollment is stationary, and 
young people’s societies show decrease. 

The ominous decrease of $16,000 in be- 
nevolences proves, all but $2,000, to be 
accounted for by “other”; all denomina- 
tional societies except Sunday schools and 
church building showing slight decrease. 
Of Congregational centers, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati show slight gain; Toledo holds 
its own; Columbus has increased by 300; 
and Oberlin, Mansfield and Akron show 
slight loss. FRASER. 


Boston 


Cost of the Chapman Campaign 

An itemized statement of the cost of the 
recent evangelistic campaign has recently 
been issued by the finance committee. The 
total receipts are nearly $30,000 and the 
expenditures something over $20,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of $8,14846. Of this sum, 
which has been turned over by the general 
Chapman committee to the Evangelical 
Alliance, $1,000 will be reserved for a 
future campaign and a like sum for evan- 
gelistic work in the hospitals. The re- 
mainder will be utilized in the usual chan- 
nels of the Alliance in extending its outdoor 
work and summer tent meetings ai reserts. 
The exact report of the treasurer follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Gipsy Smith campaign........... $300.31 
Personal subscriptions........... 251.20 
Chureh apportionments.......... 10,276.09 
Offerings at group services....... 15,574.83 
Offerings at Mechanics Hall...... 2,751.48 


PEER Gk aio dw sivisisels voi since v0 ee $29,153.91 
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of Goodness 


The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best inaterials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 


built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 


fect protection of 


a package that 


excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 


out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


FF 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Pravelime) expenses. sis ass eos pcie.ere 1,163.05 
Hotels and board (evangelists and 
BINZEVS) Tw chereicsiac. se aie « 3,167.19 
Halariesip Sin@erse crc arci< cuce.c os ees 3,469.14 
Mxpenses,- Publicity vikiccc ke ese 3,408.02 
Printing, stationery, etc.......... 132.10 
Expenses, WF. W. Harold......... 333.95 
Rental, building (except Mechanics 
LAUD) We epereye sere, ehsisls) cust oyarsce-vits 3,060.05 
Expenses, Mechanics Hall, rent in- 
CLUE ere oscte seine sos oirel%< nie) 6 2,810.83 
Office 1eXPENSESs Ets s lenis ois esis 1,912.66 
Expense, music committee........ 47.74 
Expense, personal workers and 
USHORS Meet stele let ciss o 'eks alia, 's 107.90 
Day OLMreIOICIN Ss oncehie ice cid ieee a 58.02 
MOtRErs? i GAY): fs sete te iatererat coe cits, cfate 44.00 
General expenses, room rent and 
: BURT TICH AF cin, esac ors Gos 0s /aiels 1,290.80 
Casbein spar keryrcttstecrstcjerelskes sve re ofa 8,148.46 
MLOER I are avatera\er at shore erataTene eo oie /e aye $29,153.91 


Interesting Collection of Bibles 


During April, the officers of the Boston 
Publi¢ Library have offered an unusually 
interesting exhibit of Bibles, old and new. 
The collection includes copies of the Book 
of Books, dating from 1490 down to the 
present. They are printed in many lan- 
guages, ancient Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
Japanese and Chinese, in Zulu and the 
tongues of the islanders. There are editions 
long since out of print and many a copy 
that is the only survivor of its issue; edi- 


tions brought out at the command of popes 
and others especially ordered by monarchs. 
There are Bibles in mediwval manuscript 
and in the type of the twentieth century. 
Samples of peculiar editions, such as the 
“Breeches Bible’ and the “Vinegar Bible” 
lie among their more accurate companions. 
Americans, especially descendants of old 
Bay State stock, will be interested in the 
“Psalm-Book” and the Indian translation 
by ‘Apostle’ Eliot. In addition to the 
curious specimens of the Book itself are 
the many examples of historic printing and 
illuminated illustration. The exhibition is 
not to be missed without real loss. 

Our own Congregational Library, which 
also possesses a valuable and interesting 
collection of Bibles, has just received a 
noteworthy addition in Dr. Grenfell’s per- 
sonal copy. Tairly covered with marginal 
notes, interleaved and underscored, the 
worn little volume now reposes beside one 
hardly less interesting, that of Dwight L. 
Moody. 


I am a regular church-goer. I should go 
for various reasons, if I did not love it, but 
I am fortunate enough to find great pleasure 
in the midst of devout multitudes, whether 
I can,accept all their creeds or not. For I 
find that there is in the corner of my heart 
“a little plant called MReverence,’” which 
wants to be watered about once a week. 
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Dr. Burton and the Church of the Pilgrims 


It is a severe blow that has fallen upon 
Brooklyn’s mother church of Congregation- 
alism in the acceptance by Dr. Burton of 
the Smith College presidency. People in 
Brooklyn of all clases recognize the great 
opportunities that the college will afford to 
a man of such gifts, and the community at 
large seemed to feel from the first announce- 
ment that Dr. Burton would be sure to go. 
But to those closer to the associations and 
present life of the Church of the Pilgrims 
comes a keen sense of loss. The pain strikes 
the church just after settling down to a new 
administration with an optimism greater 
than for twenty years. A church of such 
caliber and historic standing has seldom 
listened to an installation council as inspir- 
ing and potent as that of last November in 
Dr. Burton’s new field, only to see the 
fine promise vanish in a resignation five 
months later. The public announcement by 
Dr. Burton that leading ministers had ad- 
vised him to accept the call to’ Smith Col- 
lege has naturally depreciated the value of 
an installing council in the eyes of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. 

The unanimous feeling of dismay within 
the church is not only a tribute to Dr. 
Burton, but to the freshly realized gains 
that the church was about to achieve. A 
local newspaper, much addicted to giving 
editorial advice to all the churches, has 
pronounced a premature verdict as to the 
possibility of success. in the Brooklyn 
Heights churches, forgetting that the same 
dismal prophecies were made thirty years 
ago when young Charles Cuthbert Hall took 
hold of the impoverished First Presbyterian 


“COFFEE DOESN’T HURT ME” 
Tales That Are Told. 


“T was one of the kind who wouldn’t be- 
lieve that coffee was hurting me,” says a 
New York woman. “You just couldn’t con- 
vince me its use was connected with the 
heart and stomach trouble I suffered from 
most of the time. 

“My trouble finally got so bad I had to 
live on milk, and toast almost entirely for 
three or four years. Still I loved the coffee 
and wouldn’t believe it could do such 
damage. 

“What I needed was to quit coffee and 
take nourishment in such form as my 
stomach could digest. 

“JT had read much about Postum, but 
never thought it would fit my case until one 
day I decided to quit coffee and give it a 
trial and make sure about it. So I got a 
package and carefully followed the direc- 
tions. 

“Soon I began to get better and was able 
to eat carefully selected foods without the 
aid of pepsin or other digestants, and it was 
not long before I was really a new woman 
physically. 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can eat 
anything and everything that comes along, 
and I know this wonderful change is all due 
to my having quit coffee and got the nourish- 
ment I needed through this delicious Postum. 

“My wonder is why every one don’t give 
up the old coffee and the troubles that go 
with it and build themselves up as I have 
done, with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by ten days’ trial of Postum 
in place of coffee.. The reward is big. 

“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Church, now one of the strongest in Greater 
New York. The Church of the Pilgrims 
is stronger today than the two nearest 
churches to it, with whom consolidation has 
been sometimes whispered. 

When the first bitter disappointment 
passes of losing one who seemed sent by 
Providence, the church will doubtless find 
a strong leader to earry it forward into 
those fields of success already. indicated by 
Dr. Burton. With results already begin- 
ning to appear, Brooklyn and the denomi- 
nation at large owe far too much to the 
Church of the Pilgrims and her splendid 
laymen not to feel, in the hour of her loss, 
a keen sympathy and a prayerful hope that 
this great church will be led to a new suc- 
cess, borne in part out of the present trial 
and change. 


Increasing Unity of Spirit 

An interesting feature of the Lenten 
season in Brooklyn has been Jews and Free 
Baptists mingling in the Eastern District, 
the former using the Baptist edifice during 
the rebuilding of the synagogue lately de- 
stroyed by fire. While the Jews could have 
secured many other halls and. meeting 
places, they preferred the Free Baptist 
Church because of the fellowship long 
existing between the two bodies. So well 
did the Baptists adapt themselves to the 
needs of their Jewish neighbors: that on the 


Sunday after the synagogue had been re-~ 


opened the Congregation Beth Elohim 
marched in a body to the Free Baptist 
Church, attended the entire service, and 
then presented to Rey. Dr. R. D. Lord, 


the pastor, a set of engrossed resolutions 
for his church, addresses being made by 
Rabbi Cohen and one of his trustees. ,In 
the last five years there have been a num- 
ber of such instances in different boroughs, 
and both Jews and Gentiles have gained 
larger knowledge and sympathy in each 
other’s. work. } 

This rapprochement is being steadily 
furthered by the common work of the 
Ethical Social League, the People’s Insti- 
tute, the New York. Conference of Religion, 
the Civic Forum, the Free Lecture System 
and kindred bodies, including the down-town 
settlements. The hundredth anniversaries 
of the Brick Presbyterian and Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Churches, held last week, em- 
phasized through speakers from _ several 
denominations the same demand for prac- 
tical form of church unity that shall pre- 
vent the overlapping so notorious in New 
York. The City Federation of Churches 
and the summer evangelism movement have 
done much to emphasize the obligation rest- 
ing on large and powerful churches for 


“evangelism.” 


Success of the Lenten Season 


How far it is true that financial panics 
restore to people sobermindedness in things 
religious may be ever a matter of discussion, 
but in any case the testimony of leaders 
in this city is that Lenten services have 
been more numerous, and their impression 
and attendance more abundant, and that 
even the ordinary church work has been 
more seriously responded to than usual. 
Dr. Carson at Central Presbyteriam Church, 
without a single special service all season, 
took in 138 members, the largest on record 
in that church. His church is flanked on 
one side by Dr. Cadman’s, where almost a 
hundred were received, and on the other by 
Tompkins Avenue, where Dr. Waters ad- 
mitted 116, closing the best Lenten season 
that church has had. Twenty-eight deacons 


| served individual communion cups for the 


team work and a broader interpretation of © 
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first time, and over 1,300 people partook of 
the sacrament. Lenten lectures, held twice 
a week for six weeks, attracted audiences 
of 1,200 to 1,600. Drs. Hillis, Lyman, 
Kent and others receive new members in 
May instead of at BHaster, and large acces- 
sions are anticipated next month. At Bush- 
wick Avenue Church Dr. J. L. Clark re- 
ceived seventy-five members, and the church 
roll is now close to.1,000, or nearly twice 
the total when he came, less than four years 
ago. ‘[Cwenty-five of the newcomers are the 
nucleus of the new church at Forest Park 
View, where Rev. J. Lawall is preaching, 
one service in German and one in English, 
with a swiftly growing Sunday school. 

Men like Rev. Messrs: J. N. Pierce, C. R. 
Raymond and John Stapleton, who have 
peculiar gifts for evangelism, have been in 
constant demand by many churches for 
quiet missions that culture the spiritual 
life. During Holy Week a general inter- 
change was effected each evening by Drs. 
Lyman, Hillis, Cadman, Waters, Boynton 
and Burton, and in several cases by men of 
different denominations. 


Clinton Avenue and Its Chapels 

Dr. Boynton’s fourth anniversary finds 
him president of the local Church Hxtension 
Society, and Clinton Avenue Church chooses 
to emphasize the new régime by .making 


this year a notable one for enlarging Con- 


gregational strength in this vicinity. The 
movement to raise $40,000, referred to last 
week in these columns, was discussed at the 
home of Mr. W. H. Nichols, who inherits 
from his late father a great enthusiasm for 
local church extension. This enthusiasm, 
and the steady growth of Clinton Avenue 
Church, guarantee the foundation of this 
large special fund, and the rest. has been 
largely assured by the other churches. The 
benevolences at Clinton Avenue are reach- 
ing a higher standard than ever, owing to 
the understanding that there shall be no 
second collections within the year for the 
same object, but a schedule strictly adhered 
to, and its obligation fully met at the time 
apportioned. The proximity to the church 
of Adelphi College has developed new Bible 
classes and a vigorous men’s club. Atlantic 
Avenue Chapel has a field of its own, and 
sustains many features of an institutional 
church. MHalf'a dozen go-to-church bands 
of eleven members each seek to develop the 
attendance, and have been successful. Rev. 
W. S. Woolworth is in his seventh year as 
pastor. Willoughby Avenue Chapel no 
longer has as clear a field as in the begin- 
ning, and is within easy walking distance 
of several large churches, and also of the 
home church. It is not decided yet what 
form its work should take, but meantime 
Rev. S. W. King, who has been pastor for 
over ten years and closely identified with 
the administration of Clinton Avenue 
parish, is giving half his time or more to 
the assistance of Dr. Boynton, now that the 
interests of Clinton Avenue are multiplying 
so extensively. 
SYDNEY. 


Great geniuses arise in unexpected places 
to cut the gordian knots that bind the souls 
of men. Public Opinion, the able British 
taster of periodical literature, tells of such 
an one up in the “black country” of England. 
“A grape was handed to each communicant 
instead of wine at a recent: Methodist com- 
munion service at Taft Hill, near Bishop 
Auckland. It is claimed that this method 
disposes of the difficulty which sometimes 
arises as to whether fermented or unfer- 
mented wine should be used.” 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
Representative. 

ne 
The Together Campaign and the Chicago Spirit 


“To talk about failure now is to talk 
folly.” This is the gist of Sec. A. N. Hitch- 
cock’s speech before a hundred representa- 
tives of Chicago churches at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. Sec. G. E. Hall. a second 
member of the committee of the interior 
district, brought in a good report of the 
many meetings held in various parts of the 
West. Nowhere is any dissent or opposi- 
tion. A rising tide of enthusiasm will make 
the study of the thermometer more inspir- 
ing as the weeks go on. 

Dr. W. E. Barton, who began the speak- 
ing, protested against the pessimism in the 
early campaign literature, forgetting, per- 
haps, how good a purpose it served in Chi- 
cago two months ago. Dr. W. T. McElveen 
treated the situation with such an over- 
flow of optimism that the $300,000 debt, the 
necessity which caused a new era of team 
work, was made to appear a signal blessing 
to the denomination. ‘We ought to rejoice 
greatly in what the debt has done in bring- 
ing us together,” he said. 

Mr. B. W. Firman had his speech written 
on about three pages of foolscap. He kept 
it in sight of the company for nearly three 
hours before delivery. When appetite was 
whetted by delay, he responded by piece- 
meal, but only when the call was urgent. 
This mysterious manuscript proved to be 
composed largely of figures. The final 
footing was about $45,000. How this sum 
was apportioned among the individual 
churches was gradually disclosed. Byven 
in the churches where local burdens are the 
heaviest, the delegates said, “We will do 
our best.” ? 

There were numerous speakers; but on 
ways and means Mr. C. S. Pellett of Oak 
Park, First, gave the most illuminating 
speech of the evening. It told the story 
of how they did it in First Church, Oak 
Park. The committee began by getting a 
small group of men to study the problem 
of getting $12,000 in extraordinary gifts— 
one-half for home expenses. These called 
together a larger group of forty for dinner. 
The post-prandial program included the 
raising of $8,000. A special appeal in the 
ehureh a little later added $2,000 more to 
the fund. The last $2,000 was gathered by 
the hand-picking method among those not 
previously responding.. All in all, there 
were 105 donors. 

Mr. M. A. Meyers of Hinsdale expressed 
himself strongly in favor of the still hunt 
method: among men of means.. Most pas- 
tors, however, feel that before the campaign 
is over there will be need of an appeal to 
the rank and file: of the people, as in the 
completion of the Oak Park canvass, 

A significant feature of the meeting was 
a resolution championed by Mr. M. J. Car- 
penter of La Grange, urging the American 
Board to assume the debts of all 
women’s co-operating Boards in case the 
$500,000 are raised. This request for more 
“togetherness” in the Together Campaign 
Rey. E. M. Williams, D. D., was appointed 
to present to the Prudential Committee of 
the Board. Your correspondent was indi- 
vidually requested to send word across the 
Alleghanies that Chicago moves a hurricane 
campaign for the month of May. 


A Twentieth Anniversary in Oak Park 


On Haster evening, Second Church of 
Oak Park celebrated its twentieth anniver- 


the’ 
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with an inspiring service, including 
an anniversary hymn composed for the occa- 
sion by the pastor, Dr. E. W. Bishop, and 
an anniversary address by Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett. Not only has the church made a 
splendid record for itself in these two 
decades, but it has been the means, so it 
is claimed, of provoking First Church to no 
small part of the good works which are to 
its credit since the younger church entered 
the field as a pace maker. Among its lay- 
men are a group of people to whom the 
whole Chicago fellowship looks when a 
common cause needs vigorous leadership, 
and they haye been a leaven of Christian 
aggression in the home church from. the 
first. 

The standards of service and _ sacrifice 
maintained in Second Church are not im- 
mediately attractive to those who love to be 
at ease in Zion, but their influence has 
been a power for good in our fellowship. 
Probably few of the 700 members of the 
church adequately realize what the leader- 


sary 


ship of such a woman as Mrs. B. W. Fir- ° 


man and such a man as BH. H. Pitkin have 
meant in the two fields of home and for- 
eign missions. Few also realize how much 
Second Church has contributed to the 
larger fellowship through the influence of 
Dr. Sidney Strong’s leadership during his 
term of splendid service in Oak Park. 

Dr. EH. W. Bishop came from Concord, 
N. H., just in time to round out the last year 
of the second decade. Some rounding-out 
was needed. The church had practiced the 
virtue of self-denial to the danger limit. 
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An unusual survival of Puritan conscience 
had scrupled even to go beyond the sim- 
plicities of reed organ and old-fashioned 
choir. With Dr. Bishop’s advent has come 
the long delayed organ to its proper place 
and Mrs. Crosby Adams as organist and 
choir leader. Dr. Bishop is using the help 
of better music to cultivate the worshipful 
side of church life. The church has re- 
ceived about 100 to membership during the 
past year, the last twenty-nine on the 
Thursday evening before Waster. The 
church building is now thoroughly fur- 
nished for its ministry to men, and a 
growing company of disciples exemplify the 
apostolic ideal, “thoroughly furnished for 
every good work.” 


Light on the Andover-Harvard Situation 


It would be hard to name a subject of 
denominational interest on which is a 
greater degree of misunderstanding than 
the meaning of Andover Seminary’s move 
to Cambridge. A good many people who 
would be glad, to believe that it does not 
mean a going over to Unitarianism are 
greatly disturbed by statements which ex- 
cite suspicion. An equivocal statement in 
the Boston Transcript that “one of those 
credited with a leading part in the selection 
(of Mr. Fitch as president) is President 
Eliot of Harvard,” led to this editorial 
utterance in the Advance of Feb. 25, “Thus 
we see that Dr. Gordon’s new hope for the 
painful situation in which Massachusetts has 
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Care in grape juice making is the most vital 


factor of all. 


Care in locating its plant gives Welch’s Grape 
Juice its advantage in freshness. 


Care in selecting grapes is responsible for the 
richness and refreshing qualities you find. 


Care is responsible for the special aluminum 
utensils, the improved pasteurizing process and 
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become involved is linked with the fact that 
the man selected as the leader of this hope 
was chosen at the suggestion of the chief 
Unitarian in this country.” 

To acquaint the Chicago fellowship with 
the real facts in the case, Dr. F. N. White 
of Union Park Church read in the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, April 12, the following com- 
munication from Rev. C. L. Noyes, a mem- 
ber of the committee of Andover Trustees 
who nominated the new professors: 

“Now for a fact there is not, and is not 
going to be, any subjection to Harvard 
influence in the choice of Andover pro- 
fessors. This is just as undesired by the 
Harvard side as ours. The more we can 
keep our fidelity to distinctive type, in doc- 
trine and ideal, the better they will like it. 
For, whether our people have souls big 
enough to believe it or not, what President 
Eliot is after is not Unitarianism, but a 
bigger and more inclusive Harvard. And 
he wants a religiously comprehensive Har- 
vard; and wants not another pale imitation 
of the Harvard Divinity School, or a dull 
neutral between the two, ,but another 
school, Andover undisguised, unadulterated, 
with all of its proper constituency it can 
bring. 

“There is absolutely no truth whatever 
in the notion that President Bliot, or any 
Harvard official, directly or indirectly, in 
any form or degree, had any part or influ- 
ence or knowledge in the selection, negotia- 
tions, committee actions or vote of the 
Trustees or Visitors in the unanimous 
choice of Evans and Fitch as our profes- 
sors, or in their acceptance of the offer. 
The fact is, the committee met in Boston, 
without any name in view, or any kind of 
conference that tended toward specific nomi- 
nees, though many names including the two 
agreed upon had been under consideration. 
We agreed then and there upon Evans and 
later on Fitch. Each of the men replied 
favorably, without reference to other. per- 
sons. Still keeping the matter wholly 
within the committee, we submitted it to 
the Trustees, and their action to the Visit- 
ors, and then only to the public. During 
all that process, neither the committee nor 
the trustees had any consultation with Eliot, 
his name “was not mentioned, nor that of 
any Harvard authority, nor was his atti- 
tude known to the committee or the trus- 
tees when they voted.” 

In the Advance of April 15 appears the 
following note appended to an account of 
the Ministers’ Meeting of the previous 
Monday : 

“The Advance was requested by Dr. 
White to publish that part of the letter 
which he read to the meeting regarding 
Andover, but declined to do so unless per- 
mitted to publish the whole letter, which 
Dr. White refused. The part withheld re- 
ferred to an interview with Dr. Bliot.” 

The interview with President Eliot re- 
ferred to was of a confidential nature on 
a matter having no relation whatever to the 
question of fact under discussion. The 
purpose of the letter which Dr. White read 
was to correct an editorial statement, not a 
quotation from a Boston paper. 


Gleanings 


The Easter spirit brought churcn attendance 
to the high tide in all our churches, but the 
Waster afternoon visit of three commanderies 
of Knight Templars to First Church, Evanston, 
for the feast of the Resurrection of Christ, 
gave Dr. McHlveen an unusual opportunity. 


HURCH 
= CARPETS 
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Mr. B. W. Firman is authority for the state- 
ment that the standard of per capita giving 
in the churches of Chicago Association is 
about $3 for the year 1908. This is practi- 
cally the average for the denomination twenty 
years ago. This fact, however, does not clear 
the churches of Chicago from the charge of 
“retreat.”’ The standard twenty years ago was 
above the average in the denomination, and on 
the $3 per capita basis Chicago is but holding 
its own. 


The source of the unfailing and abundant 
stream of benevolent giving which flows from 
First Chureh, Oak Park, is the faithful rem- 
nant of the ‘Tithing Band’ which was organ- 
ized under the leadership of Dr. H. N. Hoyt. 
The extraordinary benevolence fund was made 
possible because of a principle in giving which 
is the ordinary rule of lifé. But in a signifi- 
cant pledge of $1,000 was both giving from 
principle and a-giving of principal. This ini- 
tial sacrifice was a determining factor in rous- 
ing to action some ‘who east in of their 
abundance.” 


“Rather Endeavor” Clark spent a strenuous 
day in Chicago, April 13. From the breakfast 
table he went to the Francis BE. Clark Social 
Settlement on West Twenty-Second Street. At 
one o’clock he spoke to the student body in 
Moody Institute. After formal luncheon with 
officers of the Chicago Union, he made a trip 
to the southwest part of the city, to solemnize 
the marriage of two young people, leaders in 
C. B. circles. A banquet at Moody Institute 
and a subsequent rally in the Moody Church, 
with a representation of 225 societies, con- 
cluded the program of Dr. Clark’s visitation in 
Chicago. 


Rey. C. A. Payne of Milwaukee gave two 
lectures in Union Park Church in early April. 
He was employed for all the evenings of Holy 
Week in Grand Avenue Methodist Church, Mil- 
waukee. Since returning early in the year 
from a special trip to the Holy Land, he has 
given special attention to his lectures on the 
life of Christ and other Biblical subjects. He 
is leaving the general lecture field to specialize 
in preaching with the aid of lantern and pic- 
ture. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard 
was the preacher at the Sunday Evening Club 
for April 19. The impression made by his ad- 
dress on the occasion of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association led to his quick recall to 
Chicago. It is announced that Gen. O. oO. 
Howard is to be the speaker for May 30. 


In the week preceding Haster Dr. Gunsaulus 
held three special services at Chicago Univer- 
sity. On Easter evening he preached the dedi- 
ecatory sermon for the McCabe Memorial 
(M. BE.) Church. This is a part of his minis- 
try at large in the city for a single week. 

Siemelos Ce 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 16 


Mrs. BE. L. Barker of Leyden Church, 
Brookline, presided. Miss Alice P. Adams, 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
= Established Thirty-one Years. 
For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 


malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation, 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Maas. 
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for eighteen years a missionary in Oka- 
yama, Japan, spoke of the work under her 
supervision in the slums of that city. When 
it was begun, three and a half years ago, 
there were fourteen gambling dens within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile, and she be- 
lieves that the new and more stringent 
laws for closing such dens are in answer 
to prayer. The people are much impressed 
by a religion that makes them do things; 
at one time Christianity was known as the 
religion that stops people from gambling. 
Miss Adams has been able of late to inter- 
est in this work the Japanese consul in 
New York, and he has given her letters to 
the Japanese authorities at Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
» FRONTIER WORKERS 


From “A Friend,” Berkley, Mass....... $3.00 
From “A Friend,” Malden, Mass...... 2.50 
“From Miss M.,’’ Detroit, Mich........ 2.00 
Mrs. A. S. Gaylord, Terryville, Ct..... 2.00 


The Spring 
Medicine 


In thousand of homes, for 


more than thirty years, 
Has been Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken 
by every member of the family. 

Peculiar to Itself in what it is, and 
what it does, it combines the best 
blood purifiers, appetizers and tonics, 
and effects complete cures of 

Spring Ailments—all blood diseases, 
pimples, eruptions, eczema, serofula, 
all stomach, liver and kidney com- 
plaints, loss. of appetite, that tired 
feeling, all low or run-down condi- 
tions of the system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects its won- 
derful cures, not simply because it 
contains sarsapariNa, but because it 
combines the utmost remedial values 
of more than 20 different ingredients, 
each greatly strengthened and en- 
riched by this peculiar combination. 
These ingredients are the very reme- 
dies that successful physicians pre- 
scribe for the same diseases and ail- 
ments. If urged to buy any prepara- 
tion said to be “just as good,” you may 
be sure it is inferior, costs less to 
make, and yields the dealer a larger 
profit. 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 
day, in the usual liquid form or in 
the chocolated tablets know as 
Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


HOOPING-COUGH « 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectua! Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISI® 


Copy ofan orderreceived.—‘‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889," This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. 


W. Edwards & 


Son, 157 Queen VictoriaSt,, London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K,. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Influencing Civic Reforms 


Iowa Congregationalists Active in Public Life 
—Sunday’s Meetings Bring 150 to 
One Church 

The strengthening of previous wise legis- 
lation and the rigorous enforcement of law 
seem to be keynotes in Iowa. Our Pilgrim 
stock continues to play its part in the 
councils of the state. Governor Cummins 
was a member of Plymouth congregation, 
Des Moines. Rev. Otis H. Holmes, pastor 
at Algona, is chairman of the house com- 
mittee on pardons. In the last Assembly 
he was the author of the indeterminate 
sentence and board of parole bill, and led 
the strenuous fight by which the bill became 
law. Senator Gillilland is a Congregational 
layman, an able speaker, a recognized 
leader in the Senate, and, both at home and 
abroad, he is a successful champion of 
moral reform. 

Among the multitude of measures before 
the legislature, public interest centers about 
the anti-Sunday amusement, the constitu- 
tional amendment in favor of prohibition, 
and the public utilities bills, and these 
measures sufficiently indicate the trend of 
reform in Iowa. The anti-Sunday amuse- 
ment bill is aimed against the Sunday 
theater nuisance, and includes in its pro- 
hibitions all types of public Sunday amuse- 
ments where an admission fee is directly or 
indirectly taken. It will, properly, close 
Sunday Chautauquas, or make free to the 
public such Sunday programs as Chautau- 


USE 


BORDENS 
| PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


(UNSWEETENED) 


In All Recipes Calling 
for Mitk on CREAM 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


IT IS TRUE 


In every sense that 


COLORADO 


AS A 


Summer Resort 
STANDS HICH 


Ask, or send, for our beautiful, illustrated book, 
“COLORADO.” 
‘The Popular Route to Colorado is the 


Union Pacific 


Electric Block Signals All the Way 
—THE SAFF ROAD TO TRAVEL— 


For rates and information 


INQUIRE OF 
WILLARD MASSEY, N.E.F. & P.A. 
176 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
“California Raisin Day, April 30th, Fresno, Cal. 
Eat California Raisins.” 


quas may offer. The constitutional amend- 
ment resolution submits to the voters the 
question of the constitutional prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. ‘These two measures 
have many strong backers, and also many 
bitter and crafty foes. 

The city of Des Moines has received 
national advertisement from its plan of city 
government. The first year of the experi- 
ment has passed into history. Perhaps it 
is too early to draw conclusions. A fortui- 
tous concourse of election ironies, such as 
is too common an occurrence in our hurly- 
burly American life, combined to place the 
launching of the new form mostly in the 
hands of its enemies. But, notwithstanding 
this serious handicap, the plan has worked 
well. It has not brought in the millen- 
nium, neither have the prophesied disasters 
materialized, but the friends of municipal 
government by commission are greatly en- 
couraged by the year’s experiment, and its 
enemies seem to have abandoned protest. 

In the state, perhaps the most significant 
religious item of news is the complete suc- 
cess of the Iowa College campaign for 
$500,000 of endowment fund. The need is 


for still further endowment, and the present 
success will assure future victories along | 


the same line. Evangelist Sunday’s meet- 
ings in Ottumwa attracted statewide atten- 
tion, thanks to the yellow press that fea- 
tured its sensational phases. The town is 
reported to be morally cleansed. Our 
Second Church received 150 members as its 
share of the meetings, and is lifted out of 
home missionary dependence. Special 
evangelistic meetings have been variously 
successful at several points in the state. 
Many pastors are finding great enrichment, 
both for themselves and for their churches, 
in following the Pauline injunction to “do 
the work of an evangelist.” 

The Home Missionary Society of Iowa is 
very much alive. A new phase of enterprise 
is its support of student assistants at the 
college centers of Ames and Iowa City, 
where they are doing telling work among 
the student bodies in those schools. Tabor 
College is looking for a new president, and 
the right man will find a widely useful field. 

Des Moines, Lo. A. M. 


A Milestone in India 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Madura Mission was fittingly celebrated, 
Feb. 24-27. In addition to strictly religious 
services, the industrial and social phases of 
the work and the respect and friendliness 
felt for the workers by state and civil author- 
ities and by members of other missions were 
illustrated. A specially interesting feature— 
and one which must be suggestive to the 


managers of the mission pageant to be given | 


in Boston next year—was the dramatic pres- 
entation of the mission’s history, given by 
about one hundred pupils from the various 
station schools. The new hall of the Ameri- 
can College received: its dedication in con- 
nection with this anniversary; and a pro- 
cession from the different stations. marched 
with banners around the city, closing the day 
with sports and fireworks. 

On the last day offerings to be sent to the 
American Board in Boston were received. 
First came a roll of seventy-five nickel anna 
pieces, left for the occasion by a young 
woman teacher who died shortly before the 
anniversary. The first offering in gold was 
five gold sovereigns from the Bible-women 
of the city. Various stations gave gener- 
ously, as they were able; small village con- 
gregations contributed, as well as several 
Hindu friends, the gifts all amounting to 
about $1,500. At the close of the exercises 
the whole company marched to the historic 
East Gate Church, where the senior pastor 
of the mission, Rev. M. Eames, a man of 
fifty-five years’ service, led in prayer. 
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Should Read This 


New Bond Book 


“TheWorld’s Greatest Industry”’ 


You 


Every investor, small or large, 
should ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some facts, now too little 
known, about the most attra_tive 
bonds that we know. The book is 
written after fifteen years of experi- 
ence in selling these particular bonds. 


They pay 6 per cent interest—a 
higher rate than can now be obtained 
on any large class of bonds equally 
secured. 


They are secured by first liens on 
valuable farm land. Some are tax 
liens—Municipal obligations. 


They are serial bonds, so afford 
opportunity for either long or short 
time investments. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


They are by far the most popular 
bonds that we sell. You will want 
some of them when you know all the 
facts. 


Send us this coupon or write us a 
postal. Please do it now. 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen: —Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’’ 


Name. 


Town 


State___ eee 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
April orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars. 
> LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 


tion and Cemetery arrangements, 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 7 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker Boston.” 
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No'more dread of polishing day, 
it makes Silver cleaning like play. | 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware ina 


most surprising manner. 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 
PRESIDENT | J. B. LEWIS 


R 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
NN a a a 


Charitable Societies 


Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


This well-known Society, organized “‘for the 
temporal, moral and religious welfare of young 
women who are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support,” is in need of financial aid. 

The changes and additions to its building at 
40 Berkeley Street, which were completed last 
year, called for an outlay of about $120,000, 
and made necessary a mortgage of $60,000 on 
its property. Towards the payment of this 
mortgage about $15,000 has already been con- 
tributed. 

Will not those who believe in the protection 
and uplift of young women help to remove this 
burden from the Association by further contri- 
butions? Donations wiil be gratefully acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Benjamin Tenney, Treasurer, 
308 Marlborough St. 

ARABELLA Howpn, President. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N, Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THb CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. BH. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
es Congregational Churches and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles i. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s Boarp orf MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THp WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIDND Socinry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 


Boston. Miss M. Wb. Emerson, Treasurer, 
895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
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Among the New Books 


Continued from page 554 


—separations, misunderstandings and all the 
rest. But equally of course the end justifies 
the journey and Katrine is by no means the 
only charmer in the book. Mrs. Lane’s 
death, just as this book was coming from 
the press, will be regretted by all who read 
it, for there has not lately arisen a story 
teller who has more humor, romance and in- 
sight than she showed in this story and in 
“Nancy Stair”—her only other kook. 


Of Varied Interest 


Fabian Essays on Socialism are pub- 
lished by the Ball Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
The name of the firm was misprinted in 
connection with our recent review. 


A Memorial of Alice Jackson, by Robert 
BE. Speer (Revell. 75 cents net), sketches 
the life history and strong religious influence 
of a worker well known in Smith College 
and elsewhere. It is an attractive figure 
enthusiastically drawn. 


The pathetic death of the son of Dr. 
Andrew W. Archibald gives added value to 
his latest volume, The Haster Hope (S. D. 
Towne, Boston. $1.00). This is the last 
of a series of three volumes and contains 
a clear statement of the various arguments 
for our faith in the resurrection of Christ 
and in the immortality of the soul. 


The history of old New BHngland towns 
affords matter of interest for more than mere 
chronicle. In The Taverns and Turnpikes 
of Blandford, Rev. Sumner Gilbert Wood, 
Congregational minister there, has put in 
shape and published his gatherings of topo- 
graphical and personal history for that 
Massachusetts town which are of much local 
and historical interest. The book is hand- 
somely made and well illustrated. 


A Vest Pocket Guide to Paris about the 
size of a pocket Testament illustrates how 


fully the information that a tourist needs 


about a great city can be packed into very 
small compass. The maps of streets, omni- 
bus routes and underground electric rail- 
ways are clear, complete and up-to-date, and 
short descriptions are given of towns and 
resorts of interest in the neighborhood of 
Paris, with ways to reach them. Imported 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The failure of the Jamestown exposition 
led to many prophecies that World’s Fairs 
were over for a good many years to come. 
But they loom up in all quarters of the 
horizon. Seattle is almost ready to show 
the world her glory in the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition. The Argentine Republic is 
preparing for a great exposition next year. 
Winnipeg has already put aside $2,000,000 
for another. All these will want the United 
States to show its interest in substantial 
ways. We are already committed to co- 
operate to make the postponed exposition 
in Japan a success. If the nations would 
agree to take some of the money they spend 
on Dreadnaughts and use it in promoting 
these industrial expositions which bring 
them into friendly acquaintance, the world’s 


. peace would be much more assured. Boston 


is beginning to talk about an international 
exposition in 1920 to commemorate the 
landing of the Pilgrims three hundred years 
ago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Tub CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., ‘Preasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D. 


General Secretary. W. EH. Lougee, ‘Associate 
Secretary. 
THr AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THb CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Sociery. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D, 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 615 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La- Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socimry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. . 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and selis the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. 8S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THp CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special .gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socinty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F, Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601. Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HoME MISSIONARY 


_Socipry is a constituent part of the National 


Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer.. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


constipated. 


vegetable. 


It is impossible to be well, simply impossible, if the bowels are 
Waste products, poisonous substances, must be 
removed from the body at least once each day, or there will be 
trouble. Ask your doctor about Ayer’s Pills, gently laxative, all 

He knows why they act directly on the liver. 


TO BE WELL 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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FOR BETTERMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


THE POOR AND-IGNORANT MUST BE 
MOLDED INTO WISE MEN AND TRUE WOMEN 


You know that the Bible does this for every race and color of men. 


Then vigorously do what you 


can to help the American Bible Society send this wonderful Book into all parts of the United States for the 


betterment of our people. 


In 1908 its colporteurs visited every town in 


Idaho. 


The largest coal mining camp in Wyoming was 
the field of a fearless woman colporteur. 

Some settlements in the newer States canvassed 
last year by the Bible Society’s Colporteurs were 
reached by no other missionary agency. 


During the last two years the success of colpor- 


teurs in its Northwestern Agency encouraged churches 


in different places to establish among immigrants 
fifteen permanent missions. 


Every year Bible distribution leads numbers of 
such strangers out of immorality and drunkenness 
into useful citizenship. 


One year of effort now will be worth more than ten years a decade hence. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has seen the need of an endowment for such work. On condition that $500,000 be 
given by others, she herself will give $500,000 for this purpose. 

The General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church North and South, the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and important bodies of other denominations have endorsed this plan. 

A total of $359,196.80 still needs to be subscribed in order to gain the offered $500,000. 


We need small subscriptions. We need to have one hundred men and one hundred 
women ensure success by each subscribing one thousand dollars payable on condition 
that the whole amount is subscribed before December 31, 1909. Some have aiready done so. 


Subscribe today as a permanent investment for the betterment of the people. 


Send Pledges or money contributions to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, N. Y., 
or to any of the Agency Secretaries of the American Bible Society. 


Dr. Gladden’s Associate 


Minneapolis Parts with Rev. C. E. Burton— 
Some Facts of Ability and Record 


If you had been in Dayton’s Tea Room, 
Minneapolis, in one of the private dining- 
rooms, a few weeks ago, you would have 
seen some twenty-five ministers gathered 
about a long table for lunch. At the end, 
presiding, was Rey. C. A. Hilton; near him 
Dr. S. G. Smith; and at the other end of 
the table Dr. H. P. Dewey, with Dr. Banks 
Nelson and our veteran, Rev. S. J. Rogers, 
midway. These twenty-five ministers were 
gathered for a complimentary lunch to Rev. 
Charles E. Burton, and to say their fare- 
wells-as he left Lyndale Church, Minne- 
apolis, to become associate to Dr. Gladden, 
at Columbus, O. This spontaneous gather- 
ing of our ministers indicates the place 
which Mr. Burton held in the affection and 
esteem of the Northwest. 

Some ministers have the gift. of..pulpit 
eloquence, and from the text to the con- 
cluding prayer the. congregation hangs on 
_their words. Others have less hold on the 
Sunday audiences, but through organization 
and practical management become strong in 
their parishes. 
gifts in a degree which promises a career 
notable in, our denominational life. He has 
also that optimism which believes a task 
can be done, even if difficulties lie in the 
way, and that persistence which follows up 
a task until it materializes into a perma- 
nent result. 

This has been shown in the conduct of 
our local church extension society, of which 
he has been the secretary and executive for 
nearly ten years. He is a man who gets 
things done, and done so thoroughly that 
they stay. Our Linden Hills Church will 


Mr. Burton has both these: 


stand as a monument of Mr. Burton’s work 
in this extension society. 

In Lyndale Church Mr. Burton has devel- 
oped and solidified and organized until the 
finances, debts and troubles have passed 
into history, and the organization has be- 
come one of the strongest in the Northwest. 
He has laid large emphasis on the Sunday 
school side of the work, and for the sake 
of holding the boys at the restless age he 


p 


Cc. E. BURTON 


REV. 


secured a fine gymnasium in connection 
with an addition to the church building. 

In addition to these lines of effort, Mr. 
Burton’s splendid physique has given him 
time and strength for profound scholarship 
and extensive reading. This scholarly atti- 
tude has brought him more than one invi- 
tation to a college presidency, but his heart 
has been in the pastorate, and all other 
lines of effort have met with a distinct 
negative. 

Columbus and Ohio gain a modest man 


and a strong one in the association which 
Mr. Burton has entered into with that 
man whom the whole denomination delights 
to honor, Dr. Washington Gladden. 
Minneapolis, Minn. R. P. H. 


Sayings and Doings 


According to recent visitors, great prog- 
ress is being made in Ireland in temperance 
reform. This welcome result has been due 
largely to a considerable campaign of edu- 
cation and agitation. 


Swiss Federal railroads now class women’s 
hats more than eighty centimeters in diam- 
eter with bicycles and other wheel vehicles. 
A woman wearing a big hat has to buy an 
extra ticket for it when she travels. A Chi- 
cago street car conductor lost one of his eyes 
recently by collision with the rim of one of 
these hats as the car was rounding a curve. 
The number of such accidents indicates that 
wearers of these hats may need to take out 
insurance policies against suits for damages. 
They are much too big for the heads they 
cover. 

Colorado has a traveling school of potato 
raising which goes the round of the rail- 
roads on a special train. Lectures are 
given to farmers and their families in a 
specially arranged car. This special train, 
conducted by the Colorado Agricultural 
College, has recently traveled 671 miles, 
and stopped at twenty-three towns. It is 
hoped that the acreage devoted to potatoes 
may be doubled this year. In the long run 
potatoes may be more valuable to Colorado 
than silver and gold. 


Ashes fly in the face of the thrower.— 
African Proverb. 


's 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


29. ABBREVIATIONS 


Combining official abbreviations for 
States, form words defined as follows: 

1. To burn. 2. Twenty. 3. A city of 
Russia. 4. A white lily. 5. Post office, West- 
moreland County, Pa. 6. A settlement made 
Dy emigrants. 7. An example. 8. Crippled. 
9. The ruffed lemur. KAPPA KaApPaA. 


the 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Islands of All Trades 


Here in the crowd I chanced to jostle 
A famous Michigan *******, 

Another priestly promenader 

I noticed as a Texas *****, 

Though this Republic is the thing, 
You know Alaska has a ****, 

And when to hold his job he fails, 
Here, ready, is the **#*#** #% xxx xx, 
The lords of finance gather there; 
From Maine appears a sturdy ****, 
Who in the money market pulls 
Against South Carolina’s *****, 
Between them stands a biscuit maker; 
In fact, a Massachusetts *****, 

To every trade a firm well-wisher, 
Connecticut presents a *****#*, 

Who, as he manages his sinkers, 

Nods to the Massachusetts *******, 
Among the oarsmen and the punters 
I see South Carolina *******, 

To plaster houses, cisterns, basins, 
Connecticut can furnish ******; 

Or, if the roof requires a patcher, 
“Maine to the rescue’ with a *******#, 
Looking for sellers, or for buyers, 
Not dead are the Rhode Island *****, 


9 
ov. 


TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food. 


When there’s no relish to any food and all 
that one eats doesn’t seem to do any good, 
then is the time to make a turn over in the 
diet, for that’s Nature’s way of dropping a 
hint that the food isn’t the kind required. 

“For a number of years I followed rail- 
road work, much of it being office work of 
a trying nature. 

“Meal times were our busiest part of the 
day. Wating, too much and too quickly of 
food such as is commonly served in hotels 
and restaurants, together with the sedentary 
habits were not long in giving me dyspepsia 
and stomach trouble which reduced my 
weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the thinner I got and 
was always hungry before another meal, no 
matter how much I ‘had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts and was surprised how a small saucer 
of it would carry me along, strong and with 
satisfied appetite, until the next meal, with 
no sensations of hunger, weakness or distress 
as before. 

“T have been following this diet now for 
several months, and my improvement has 
been so great all the others in my family 
have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts, with 
complete satisfaction and much improvement 
in health and brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat hur- 
riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated for nourish- 
ment.” “There’s a Reason.” ; ; 

Look in. packages for the famous [little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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And if you read old tales and myths, 
You’ve heard of the Virginia ******, 
LABORER. 


31. MIXED ANTONYMS 


Johnnie’s teacher gave him a list of words, 
and told him to write down their opposites. 
He got the right words, but not in their right 


places. Kindly straighten out the list for 
John. 

Prose, untidy; father, empty; sweet, help- 
lessness; first, offspring; tidy, strong; full, 
miserable; happy, old; great, effect; pure, 
stable; united, evening; before, poetry; be- 
ginning, elderly; common, sour; morning, 


small; new, adulterated; juvenile, separated; 


unstable, after; cause, last; power, end; 
weak, rare. Kappa Kappa. 
32. CHARADE 


To guess the HIRST takes but little skill, 
For it is just a musical trill. 
When knights of old their enemies fought 
SECOND’s the weapon with which they 
wrought. 

The fame of WHOLE is great, world-wide; 
In April, born, in April died. 

B. P. 


GIRLS’ NAMES 


9 
3B. 


De Mies Becerra YG 
Moving from one .letter to any adjoining 
letter in any direction, repeating no letter 


until after moving from it, find thirty or 
more girls’ Christian names. MINDTA. 
ANSWERS 
24, 
Pe AS CU KawAsn GB} 
PE Ba RWS 
BOE Ne C SEE 
BSyATpS ia aN) 
1 ee gl yes 04 
EAS BS Om Cau alk 
25. Tattle-Tales of Cupid; The People of 


Our Neighborhood; Felix Holt; Freckles; The 
Idiot; Philip Winwood; Katherine Lauder- 
dale; The Princess; Bittersweet; Up and 
Down the Sands of Gold; Love and Love (Gem 
All For Love; We Two; Great Match; Les 
Miserables; John Ward, Preacher; Phil and 
His’ Friends; Hight Cousins; Travels in Italy ; 
Westward, Ho! The Wide, Wide World; 
Sweetheart Travelers; Innocents Abroad; Our 
Village; The Madness of Philip; Dream Life 
and! Real Life; The Earthly Paradise; The 
Heavenly Twins; Childe Harold; Little Dorritt. 


26. A penny saved is a penny gained. 

27. 1. Pattern. 2. Patronymic. 3. Patty. 
4. Patna. 5. Patagonia. 6. Patile. 

28. Or-i-son. 

Late tangles were conquered DyvAr ek: By 
D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 15, 16, Asians. s Ge 
F. M., Gloucester, Mass., LOG HLSs oH OB. aD). 
Springfield, Mass., 15, 16, 17, 1S 2A OM. S:; 


Dover, N. H., 15, 18. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ 
April 26, 10.30 a. M. 
Mason. 


MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Speaker, Mr. James H. 
Subject, The Neglected Man. 


Y. W. C. A. Seconp BIPNNIAL CONVENTION, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 22-26. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M. An- 
nual meeting, South Braintree, April 27, 10 
A.M, and 2 P. M. 


WoMAN’s HompE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Semi-annual meeting at North Adams, 
Mass., Wednesday, April 28. Sessions at 
10 A.M. and 1.30 p.m, 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 


WoMAN’s BOARD oF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. m. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 


THE KIDNEYS AND THE SKIN. If the kidneys are 
weak or torpid, the skin will be pimply or blotchy. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla strengthens and stimulates the kid. 
neys, and Clears the complexion. By thoroughly purify- 
ing the blood it makes good heaith. 
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When thinss 
around the home need oiling— 

use Household Lubricant. You'll be sure 
then of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded especially to meet 
all requirements found in the average 
house 1old. Never rancid. Never rusts, 
corrodes or gums, 

For typewriter, 
bicycle, revolver, 
wheel _ barrow, 
clock hinge,tools, 


sewing machine, 
gun, grindstone, 
carpet sweeper, 
baby carriage,etc, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 4 


~— LIM CONPOMATED) — 


PERKINS & Co. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


& Derosit 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


A MILLION PEOPLE ARE USING: THEM 


This The acme 
Trademark of 
Guarantees scientific 
You refrigeration 


Some are lined with SOLID STONE, white as 
snow. Maine Duplex Ice Grate insures quick, 
direct and perfect circulation. Made in hun- 
dreds of styles, shapes and sizes. Get illus- 
trated catalog. Send for Scenic Booklet. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., NASHUA, N. H., U.S. A. 


cic Tue Vacation LAND 


J Oo Rint 
Secure a copy of 
1909 Edition 


New EncLanp 
VacaTION Resorts 


and arrange for your summer 
outing in this fascinating 


Vacation LaNbD 
NO OTHER PLACE 


offers such opportunities for a most 
delightful outing for 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


WRITE for this book TO-DAY. 
Address 


INQUIRY, 


Passenger Department, 
NORTH STATION, BOSTON. 


“MAINE 


H Raitroap 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALCORN, WM. A., lately of Earlville, Ilo., to 
Creighton, Neb. Accepts. 


Barsour, THOS. W., Cass Lake, Minn., to be 
Superintendent of Home Missions in North- 
ern Minnesota. Accepts, to begin July 1. 

BLENKARN, OSBORN JB. A., Carbondale, Kan., to 
Wabaunsee. Accepts, to begin July 1. 

- CORNWELL, ALBERT G., McGill University, 
Montreal, Can., to Stowe, Vt. Accepts. 

DynrR, THOS. L., Amarillo, Texas, to East Ch., 
Los Angeles. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, H., to Chaplin, Ct. 

HALE, Morton W., Surry, N. H., 
water, Vt. 

HovueuHtTon, OuGA R., McGill University, Mont- 
real, to Bakersfield, Vt. Accepts. For seven 
years he was in the United States custom 
house department in St. Albans, 

KALAIDJIAN, M. T., Yale Seminary, to Nyack, 


to Bridge- 


N. Y., after eight months’ supply. Accepts. 
Second increase in salary, $130. 
KILBURNE, WM., Spring Valley, IIl., accepts 


call to Woodstock. 

KoOKJER, JORDAN M., lately of Creighton, Neb., 
accepts call to Avoca. 

PAINTER, Harry M., Almira and Beulah, Wn., 
to Steilacoom. Accepts. 

Pierce, WM. R., Bird City, Kan., to Grant, 
Madrid and Venango, Neb. Accepts. 

SpaLtny, H. JpprHa, Rootstown, O., accepts call 
to Leigh, Neb. 

SmitH, ZwINGLE H., De Smet, S. D., to Han- 
cock and Coloma, Wis. Accepts. 


SNOWDEN, CLIFFORD L., Chicago, Ill., to Salem 
Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., also to First Ch., 


Springfield, Mo. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARCHIBALD, WARREN S., Harvard Divinity 


School, 0. Old South Ch., Boston, April 14. | 


Parts were taken by Profs. HB. C. Moore, 
J. W. Platner and Daniel Evans, Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Gordon, Asher Anderson and 
Cc. L. Noyes. Mr. Archibald is assistant to 
Dr. Gordon. 
GatTEs, CARL M., i. West End Ch., Portland, 
Me., April 12. Sermon, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. 
Wright, Smith Baker, Chas. Harbutt and 
Jesse Hill. , 
TwrEDY, Harry E., 0. Wallace, Neb., by Fron- 
tier Assoc., April 6. Sermon, Supt. S. I. 
Hanford; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. L. 
Hammond, E. F. Wright, H. M. Triplett. 


Resignations 


Bargsour, THos. W., Cass Lake, Minn. 

BLENKARN, OSBORN BE. A., Carbondale, Kan., to 
take effect June 15. 

DELL, GEO. W., Carson City, Mich., to take 
effect Sept. 1, after five years’ service. 

Dypr, THOS. L., Amarillo, Texas. 

Frantz, Mitton H., Lisbon, N. Y., 
effect May 20. 

GREGG, JAMES B., First Ch., Colorado Springs, 
Col., effective June 15, closing a pastorate of 
27 years and a ministry of 35 years. He 
will remove to Boston. 

HAWKINS, NewMAN H., Eureka and Palisade, 
Neb. 

HENDRICK, WEBSTER L., Norwich, Mass., after 
an eleven-year pastorate, 

JorDAN, JOHN W., Shiocton and Ellington, Wis. 

Kent, WM. H., St. Paul Ch., Chicago, Il. 

PaIntER, Harry M., Almira and Beulah, Wn., 
after a seven-year pastorate. 

ParrisH, H. O., Loomis, Neb. 

SpaLpy, H. JeprHa, Rootstown, O. 

SmirH, ZWINGLE H., De Smet, S. D. 


to take 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


PirrspurG, Pa., Plymouth, in Hill district. 
Rev. W. H. Price is pastor. 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


BOWERS—HOLBROOK—In Ashland, O., April 
15, by Rev. Albert Bowers, father of the 
groom, Rev. Roy E. Bowers of Wilmette, Ill., 
and Miss Frankie G. Holbrook of Ashland, O. 
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The Situation at Wesleyan 


The most cogent reason against co-edu- 
cation that we have seen is given in the 
Independent by a graduate student of 
Wesleyan University. After five years in 
that institution he says that the effect on 
the young men of association with women 
in the pursuit of knowledge “tends to 
deaden the finer, chivalrous nature.” There 
are, he says, four classes of men in Wes- 
leyan: first, those who oppose co-education 
because they have little or no respect for 
womankind; second, those who think it 
expedient to side with the first for the sake 
of popularity or political advantage; third, 
those who drift with public opinion in the 
college; and fourth, the smallest class, those 
who recognize the injustice of the others, 
but are too few to check the prevailing 
tendency. The first class dominate all the 
rest. This writer says, however, that there 
are gentlemen, though not many, among the 
male students, while the general attitude 
of the men toward the women ranges from 
mere lack of courtesy to bold insult. The 
strangest thing is that some women still 
desire to spend four years of their youth 
in such surroundings. 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co. ; 


Pays 5% a Year 


On small or large accounts opened at 
any time and subject to withdrawal 
on short notice, without loss of earn- 
ings for a single day. No speculative 


risks. Conservative mortgage loans 
on New York and Suburban Real Estate 
earn the money for you and afford secur- 
ity which cannot depreciate in value. 
Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 
Est. 16 yrs. Assets $1,900,000 
Write for full particulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway 
& 42d St., N. Y. 


The cheapest thing any man can give to 
a great cause is money.—J. Campbell White. 


electrically 


In the majority of 
operated 


cases where we have 
sold the Burroughs 
Machines, the men 
who bought them, 
first thought they had 
no use for them. They 
were willing to elim- 
inate any possible 
doubt, however, by 
giving the Bunoughs 
a fair trial. You can’t 
tell what a man can do 
until you've tried him on 
your own business. No more 
can you understand the value of a 
Burroughs till you've given it a fair trial, and found out 
what the machine can do. If you wanted an efficient man for 
your accounting department, and you found that you could have 
one for a month’s trial without salary—and at the end of a month 
if he didn’t make good you could fire him without question, you'd a 
jump at the opportunity, to accept that proposition, wouldn’t you? 
And if you also found, after the man had made good, that you could 
keep him at an office boy's salary, you'd jump at that chance, too. 
Now, here’s the point—the 


(agen 


Win of every tn ae pe pk machines sold are Burroughs) 
Adding and Listing Machine 


is more than a man in an accounting department; it is an infallible detail brain that cannot be overworked 
Try a Burroughs on Your Own Business for a Few Weeks Free 


If, at the end of that time, you don’t want it, send it back at our expense. If you find, as we: believe you will. _.-’ 
that Souk can't get alon: Rwaheut it, it will cost you to keep it approximately the year's salary of an office boy, _.” Please 
and you'll get the equivalent of the services of a high kkeeper plus about fifty per cent. of speed and .” Peidne 


curacy. at is your fairest means of knowing just what a Burroughs do for you. WA 
% No quater what the size or nature of your business, whether you employ a staff of bookkeepers or 
do your own accounting, there is » Burroughs to meet your requirements "head-on," lift the detail .~ 
load. from the shoulders of your employees or yourself, and give a fair chance for, creative, busi- 
ness-building efficiency. Give your details to a Burroughs and get your money s worth out 
of the brains in your employ. Out of 58 different machines, hand or electric, there's one.” 
particularly adapted to your business. : ete ue 
Our Book*‘a Better Day’s Work” contains a history of accounting from the hepenie, oe 
together with a clear and concise revue of the most direct present-day business met! ioe 
and systems. Itisn’ta Burroughs catalog. It deservesa place in your office library. 


Free $F You'll Ask hoe It A Firm Namme.........-.sceccoer seen censeceseees 


Fill out the coupon or write today for full information regarding the tial 
of a Burroughs, stating the firm name and nature of your business. t 


one free copy, 
“A Better Day's 
Work" Cong., April. 


Pe cys Veeginee Bees ees eee 
io” Size of office force... baht Deena cates coneaineesarennyerees : 


96 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan e 
Europe—6s High Holborn, London. W,C,, Eng, Addretiy.ssscscsevonscscsvccccvercecspenserecsssonscesoesenecncnasee 
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A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,’ Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
“earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 
his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


DUNNING 


High Grade Summer Tours 


Planned at the Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 


Azores, Gibraltar, Italy, Seed 
$390. 


Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Switzer- 
$360. 


France, England. 


land, France, England. 


& 


First-class hotels. Prices absolutely inclusive. 
xe 


Circulars and full information of — 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


107 Congregational House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Psychology of Jesus 


BY 
ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK 


With introduction by President G. Stanley Hall 


O one can read this volume without regretting 

that the gifted author was not spared to 
contribute further studies in the phenomena of 
religion. He represents the point of view of the 
scholar, but also that of the reverent student of 
religious life. He has made a careful study of the 
personality of Jesus in its richness, idealism, and 
power, in its inspiring qualities as expressing 
standards of goodness, beauty, and truth, which 
concludes with the declaration that “the most 
priceless possession of the race is this Universal 


Hero.” 


Approach to Jesus — sums up the argument for a 


The closing chapter —'The Psychological 


clearly marked personality with a unique self- 
consciousness, a revealer of the very life of God, 
the interpreter and spiritualizer of the life of the 
race. "Thoughtful readers will find the volume a 
veritable mine of suggestion. 
Bound in cloth, with gilt top and stamp. 300 pages 
Price $1.25 net 
The Pilarim Press 


175 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco 14 Beacon Sv., Boston 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the -year. 

The author of ‘‘ Daybreak in Turkey” especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, having 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 


again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 


all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more. These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 
DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
8% inches length, 5% inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
Wustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, 81.50 net. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


CoNNEcTIOVT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity Sehool students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 

Fall term opens September $0, 1909. 

For bulletin or other information, address Prof, E, T. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Universit 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
methods of specialization 
wit al training for the min- 


THEOLOGICAL 
~ SEMINARY 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


fo} 


Tellc both 


fore 


ywships, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College er non-Col- 
i elective; leading to 
gh, practical, Con- 
ecturers. Expenses low. 
. WARREN J. MOULTON, 


MASSACHTS a 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
an ministers, with a three years’ course of 
dy leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
nity. Students have access not only to 

dover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 


CaM +E 


ILLINOIS, 


CHICAGO 


VUpens 


> 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


909, 


Offers all 
and practical 
istry. Espe- 


hology of reli- 
economics 
ms part of the 
ps fortwo years’ study 
».D., President. Address 


. Chicago, Il. 


IHIO, OF 


OBERLI 


Theology : PRESIDENT KING. 


SEMINARY 


New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. 


For Catalogue, address 
PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these cclumns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 

Educational Department, 


The Congregationalist. 


THEOLOGICAL | 


Ex- | 


- Educational. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp Durrell, Camp Becket, 


i of the Coust | W-aere Farm ta the Berk- 
» Priendshi hires, near Pitisheld. 

racter-making camps for boys between 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe leadership, 19 
years’ experience. Season from June 25th to Aug, 27th, 
Por booklet write to NH. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont St., Boston. 


CAMP PEQUOIG, 


Chebeague Island, off Portland, Maine. Gym- 
nasties, baseball, tennis, tether ball, yachting, motoring, 
rowing, fishing, hiking, running, boxing, dancing. Booklet. 
Rey, CO. L. BALL (Unitarian), Athol, Mass. Boys 11 to 15, 
Undergraduates 16 to 21, 


HkRaere 
oF Maine, 2 
High-grade, ¢ 


- 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, WHIPS PLAINS. 


At WESTCHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, White Plains, N. Y., 
combined with Summer Cam) in-Rye Beach, N. H., boys 
are now enrolled for Summer Session, $150.00 per 
Summer Season. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St. 

Rexbury, Beston, Mass. Lt is different. better anc 

worth investigating, Mrs, ELISABETH MATHEWS- 
RICHARDSON, A.B, Prin. REV. S.S. MarHews, DD, 
Dean and Treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICR, 


Tia : NATICK, 
Walnut Hill School ‘Sik 
College preprratory. Seventeen miles from Boston, Miss 
CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 

- 2-A Park Street., Beston; 156 Fifth Ave. N. Y.; 
Washington; Chieago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everert 0. Fisk & Co. 


Betis.—How They are Made 
nt Material Enters into Their Composi- 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Cincin- 
nanufacturers of the famous Blymyer 
own everywhere as the most musical 


ALL ABOUT 


and resonant bells made, and easily recognized 
by their sweetness of tone—have for free dis- 
i a beautiful, illustrated booklet, in 

told how bells are made, the metal 

d and a lot of other interesting information 
the history of bells. This booklet 


be of particular interest to those who buy 

for churches or schools. 

What is known as “bdell-metal,” an alloy of 
been used in all bell mak- 

for at least 500 years. Both these metals 


tin, Ras 


coppe 


expensive, the cost of bells has, there- 
fore, been high. In the booklet, referred to 
above is described a new and better “bell- 
metal” than the alloy of tin and copper. While | 


to 


of this 
shown that 


cer extent the composition 


metal is a trade secret, it is 


an | 


extra quality of fine steel is used, which greatly | 


lessens the 
same time adding to its tone and usefulness. 

“Blymyer” Bells are made in peals and 
singles, and are adapted to all uses: Any one 
interested in the purchase of a bell should get 
full particulars about the “Blymyer” Bells be- 
fore deciding, and to do this, they should by 
all means send for the booklet mentioned above. 
Simply address The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
Co., Cincinnati, QO. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. One 
hundred seventh annual meeting, Park Street 


Chureh, Boston, Rey. A. Z. Conrad, pastor, 
May 18, 19, 20. First session at 2 o'clock, 
Tuesday afternoon. 

For special railroad rates see programs 


mailed to the pastors and churches. For other 
information address the pastor, or the secre 
tary, Rev. H. L. Bailey, Longmeadow. 


_ AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
doat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Papuert- Supported by voluntary contribu- 

Ss. 

CHARLES A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 
Rey. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


expense of making a bell, at the | 


|} poultry if desired.) 


Appleton, Wis. Physical 


E U R 0 PA T ou RS ¥ comfort; purposeful itinera- 


ries; Inspiring leadership. 


EUROPE 


Sept. 2, 


22d tour. All north Europe, including 
Midnight Sun and Russia, June 22 to 
$500 to S575. 

Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


$$$ 
A Descriptive Booklet Pree. : 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | 1 
IDEAL wy Witte Vow, OLD 
WAY” Meg Be European Tours, | WORLD 


Pittsburg, Pa, 


A “National Pin-Money League” 


HAS been formed by prominent business women in New 
York city; the object of the league is to offer suggestions, 
and to render practical assistance to every one wishing 
to earn money at home; send us 10 cents, also your 
name and address in full and we will send you at once 
over SO suggestions for home work of all kinds, any one 
of which, if carefully carried out, will give you an as- 
sured Dicome of from $5 to $50 a week; no canvassing; 
unquestionable references furnished, Address the 
Secretary of the NATIONAL PIN-MONEY LBAGUE, 
Dept. 5, Bloomfield, N. J, 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding Jive lines (eight 
words to the fine), cost sudscriders Rly cents each insertion. 
Additional Lines ten cenis each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congreaationalist” wil! be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


The Care of a Child of feeble mind, or an adult 
invalid is desired. Best New England references, 
Address Connecticut, 18, care The Congregationatist, 
Boston, Mass, 


Guests wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 1,200 
ft. elevation. Above fogs. Five view. Pare spring 
water, Large comfortable rooms, Tents, Best country 
table. Veranda, Bath room, $7 and $8 per week, 


Wanted. A strong, experienced nurse, with good 
eyesight and a strong voice, to care for an elderly lady 
who has chronic rhermatism, Terms moderate. Address 
W, 18, care The Congregatonatist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, good New England Homes where a boy or 
girl may board at reasonable rates. Healthful and pleas- 
ant surroundings and kind care. Address, with full in- 
formation, Children’s Aid Society, Main Street, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J, Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 

Wanted, position as managing housekeeper and com- 
panion to elderly or invalid lady, by refined woman of 
attractive personality. Highest references furnished. 
Address C.C. L., 17, care Phe Congregationatist, Boston. 


Wanted. Situation by reliable, middle-aged, Ameri- 
can woman, as working esse in family of one or 
two, or for widower with no smah children, or as com- 
panion for person not an invalid. References exchanged. 
Address H. F., 14, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 

S9.00 for Three Days’ Werk. or gentle- 
man of good character and some business ability, who 
ean give us a little of their time, send ten cents for sup- 
lies and instructions to Religious Newspaper Co., 15 
Kent Street, Freeport, Mich. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly oO curring. We can cer- 


| tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 


Send for Bulletin, 


N.Y. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Wanted. Good New England famn houses within 
forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 
may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthfal and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care requisite. Address, 
with full information, “ The Country Week,” B. ¥Y, M. 0. 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Christian Yeung Man, single, to take full cha 
of a light manufacturing business located on my farm in 
Connecticut. No experience necessary. Business very 
profitable. To one who can act quickly, and means 
strictly business, and has $2,500 cash for one-fourth 
interest, a good opportunity is open. Investment pro- 
tected against a possible loss. (Time for gardening and 
Address Manager, 18, care Zhe Con- 
gregattionalisi, Boston, Mass, 


Adult Bible Classes and 
How to Conduct Them 


By PROF. IRVING F. WOOD 
and 


REV. NEWTON M. HALL 


The outcome of a dozen years of 


teaching and study on the part of its 
authors, and exceedingly fruitful in 
workable suggestions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS NET 
Postage 5 Cents 


Published by rs 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON Z CHICAGO 


The Point of View 
A Talk on Relaxation 


Mental Hygiene in 
Everyday Living: 


These booklets describe simply yet 
thoroughly the new application of opti- 
mism to one’s daily life. The author is 
a daughter of Bishop Samuel Fallows of 
Chicago and a co-worker in the Em- 
manuel movement. These books are 
written for those who wish to ward off 
the ills and inadequacies of the hurried, 
nervous existence and live the quiet, 
effective life which it is in them to live. 
The way to such a life is surprisingly 
easy and does not involve any radical de- 
partures from one’s beliefs and practices 
—when these are healthy. Recognition 
of one’s own powers is the fulcrum on 
which the newer optimism rests and 
lifts. 


Decorated in two colors 


Square 12mo, each 35 cents net 
Of all Booksellers, or of 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
CHICAGO 


THE SBEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE INO/V/DUAL 
Q@LOVINUNION SERVICE Has iN- 


2 are 
Sse CREASED THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
SS 0005 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 


OF LHURTHES 17 WILL QO SOFOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR /LLUS- 
TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
256 Washington Street 

"t Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 
Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors.’ 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


‘STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THH AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. ; 


Contents J May, 1909 


EDITORIAL 571-576 
vent and Comment 
Editorial in Brief | 
The Massacres in Asia Minor 
Christian Leadership in the Community 
The Effective Use of Time 
The Christian's Hope | 
CONTRIBUTIONS | 


The Situation in Turkey. George Wash- 


burn, LL. D. 578 | 
The Conductor’s Business. Rey. George | 
L. Cady 579 | 
Vrom Self to Brother. J. H. Jowett, 
DA Oe 580 | 
Present-Day Socialism. II. Prof. J. B. | 
Clark 581 | 
THE HOME 582 | 
Business Opportunities for Young 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Jas. I. Wingate & Son 


400-402 Boylston Street, Boston 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CHURCHES 


| Plain and Decorative Painting 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Pulpit and Vestry Furniture 
Carpets and Rugs 
Electric Fixtures 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 
Church Represéntative 


Telephone 1218 B, B. 491-1 Newton North 


SPECIAL DESIGNS OF INTERIORS WITHOUT CHARGE 


Secure our prices before ordering Church or 


Residential Work 


Women. Grace A. Turkington 
FOR THE CHILDREN 583 
Hattie Vose Hall 


The Children’s Pulpit 


Queen of the May. 


The Journey—a selected poem 

IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 577 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 
THE FIRELIGHT CLUB 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for May 9 586 


A MOTHER WRITYTS: 

“Never have I read to my little son any 
story that delighted him more, or is called for 
oftener.”” Your little folks will be equally de- 
lighted. Ask to see 


“Tan and Teckle” 


At any bookstore ($1.25 net) send 
descriptive circular, 


FLEMING H. REVEIL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave., New Yo-\ £0 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


for 


or 


FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topie for May 9 86 | 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 587 
CHURCH AND MINISTERIAL RECORD 597 


CHURCH NEWS 


30ston 588 


} BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
j use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 

People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mig 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
Sroaeen of How and What to Pray In 

ublic fully covered by model, sug 
| gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
i4| size, 128 pages, Cloth 25e, Mérocco 35e, 
Mabel Postpaid: stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 
7 GEO, W. NOBL®. Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 


Send for Prospectus of the 


NEW ANNOTATED BIBLE 


Edited by 
REV. C. |. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
Many helps and features never before employed, mak- 


ing it the last word in Bible editing. 


CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


In Behalf of the French 588 
New York 589 | 
Theaters and the Sabbath 589 | 
Gaining New Strength 590 
The “Together” Campaign in Ohio 590 
Chicago 591 
The Northwest 593 
Assembling the Churches of a State 594 
President McLean’s Diamond Jubilee 595 
MISCHLLANEOUS 
Christian News 577 
Sparks from Other Anyils 579 
Why Theaters are Vile 580 
Woman's Board Meeting 594 
Deaths and Marriages 595 
Recent Deaths 596 
Meetings and Events to Come 597 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 


scribers, pavers are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. 

must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time 
scription. Remittances are acknow edged by change of 
date followin, 
receipts will 
closed for that purpose. 


Entered as second-class mail. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
n connéction with such an order all arrearages 
to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 


the subscriber’s name on the 
e returned by letter when as 


aper; but 
mp is in- 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Composition by Thomas To d 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


8 Pages Just Published X°y,~ 


Responses New Songs 
Each 

$25 per 100 ee rrrenss 350 Fa 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


PIPE&REED ¢ 
CHURCH 


w 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
®BOSTON ~ MASS. @ 


_ Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D.D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


THIS CAMPAIGN MUST SUCCEED 


THE SUCCESS OF IT WILL MEAN SO MUCH 


How much it will mean to have this undertaking of the CONGREGATIONAL 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES crownéd with success, commands most earnest consid- 
eration. The wholesome, stimulating influence of it upon the whole body of Congre- 
gational Churches, its accelerating effect upon the entire activity of Congregational 
Missions, the fresh force it will impart to all Mission Workers, are together the strong- 
est possible appeal for it. 


SOME OF THE THINGS If WILL MEAN 


ist. TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURGHES AS 
A BODY success of the Joint Missionary Campaign will mean 


g500,000' = : : é : 
new denominational self-respect; fresh denominational courage; 


—| strengthened faith in the Congregational order as thoroughly [== 996,805 
—| workable, in its free fellowship as not only a “tie that binds our at 
g1s0,000 __| hearts in Christian love” but a union that joins our hands in Chris- | ___ 90,000 
—| tian work. re 
aa The success of this Campaign will demonstrate not so much that con 
‘ Congregationalists can stand together on a common platform, as ae 
g4o0000 | that they can keep step together in the forward march of acommon |——— _ 1§?.00 
So Christian service; that they can pull together, team fashion, in the a 
__| harness of a common Christian enterprise. It will mean the return ae 
toe —| of Congregationalism to its former place at the forefront of mis- aes 
#890000 | _ sionary enterprise and leadership among the denominations. ae 
2nd.. TO THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY cS 
ee SOCIETIES success of this Joint Campaign will mean more in- ve 
oes e5 tensive and. thorough cultivation of the fields already occupied; al 50.000 
sinconat. ae removal of unavoidable debt, and of the constant struggle to keep Sodeting: 
ore — out of debt, two of their heaviest hindrances. It will mean ability + 
~.| to make present facilities count for the most and to improve them | no 
g250,000 __| aS newsituations demand. It will mean freedom to keep pace with mes () DEBT 
-| growing work and seize exceptional opportunities as they arise. tg 
~~} Both at home and abroad it will mean higher efficiency with increas- aS 
__| ing economies of appliance and force. Eas 
$200,000 ____ 3d. TO THE MISSION WORKERS AT HOME AND: 33 
—| ABROAD success of the Joint Missionary Campaign will mean, ae 
_| recovery from the heart-sickness of hope deferred; relief from the ees 
ade ae rack of retrenchment; release from the leash which holds them back — 
“| from fields already white to the harvest. Salt is 
“They are so overjoyed they can scarcely believe it,” writes one at 
—| of our missionaries about a near by Dutch Reformed Mission whose ms 
gioz4o1m | ~~ estimates had been granted in full. And he adds, “Surely our day eo 
__| 1s coming soon, for our Congregational Laymen are amongst the mee 
best and strongest in the world and they surely will see that the ms toe 
* work goes through.” Is such confidence to be disappointed? el 
mt BAe Success of the Joint Missionary Campaign will mean Joy Un- | ___ 
—_|  speakable for all our Missionaries, both Home and Foreign. eee 
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Event and Comment 


The Claims of Stricken Christians in Asia Minor 

The recent course of events in Asiatic Turkey has proved 
once more how dangerous are the elements of racial and 
religious strife in those ancient lands. We had hoped that 
the new constitutionalism would be strong enough to control 
the Moslem fanaticism of the Kurds and other untamed 
tribes of the mountains and to compose the age-long strife 
between Armenian and Turk. These recent massacres seem 
to be far worse than those of 1895—more widespread and 
more indiscriminate. They are in the region where much 
and patient missionary and educational work has been done 
by Americans, but that work has been confined to the Chris- 
tians and has only indirectly influenced the Moslems, who 
can only be controlled by the strong hand. The counter- 
revolution in Constantinople at once supplied the incentive 
for massacre and withdrew the restraint which the interna- 
tional duties and fears of the central government had com- 
pelled it to exercise. The immediate call and opportunity 
for Americans is to supply the urgent needs of the American 
missionaries on the ground and, through them, those of the 
thousands of destitute widows and orphans who are flocking 
to Alexandrietta, Aleppo and other centers. At Tarsus alone 
there were in the yard of the American college over four 
thousand refugees. This is a call not merely for the gifts 
of Congregationalists for Congregational Christians, but for 
the general contribution of Americans for the victims of a 
religious fury which is wholly foreign to our life. Treasurer 
Wiggin of the American Board is a transmitting agent for 
gifts, as well as the bankers, Brown Brothers & Co., of 
59 Wall Street, New York, and 60 State Street, Boston. 
The response should come immediately from all American 
citizens whose hearts are tender to great human suffering in 
any part of the world. 


Theological Barriers Still Standing 

The New York Presbytery and Union Theological Semi- 
nary are nearer together than they were when two of its 
most distinguished professors were shoved out of the Presby- 
terian Church for heresy, while the Seminary accepted per- 
manent divorce from the denomination rather than retain its 
affiliation at the price of intellectual liberty. But the sur- 
vivors in the New York Presbytery who abhorred its freedom 
of thought have no more forgiven it than the critics of 
Andover who mourned the failure of the efforts to secure the 
aid of the civil court to discharge its professors have become 
reconciled to it. Recently three members of the senior class 
of Union were refused ordination by the presbytery because 
they failed to give definitions of certain theological doctrines 
satisfactory to the majority. Their questioners sought to 
persuade them to say that “the blood of Jesus saves,” but they 
preferred to say, “The whole life of Jesus saves.” They did 
not fully comprehend the doctrine of the consubstantiality of 
Jesus with the Father, and seemed to some of the examiners 
to lack clarity of mind as to the use and meaning of the 
sacraments. That the candidates are mentally well equipped, 
of devout temper and high Christian character, qualified to be 
leaders in the churches, seems to be beyond question. One 
of them is a younger brother of Prof. Hugh Black. The sig- 
nificant facts are that, with a single exception, the leading 
pastors in the presbytery were in favor of ordaining the candi- 
dates, that the opposition to them was led by Sec. John Fox 
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of the American Bible Society, and that a committee was 
appointed to take further counsel with the young men. There 
is little doubt that they will be accepted if they renew their 
application. If the members of the presbytery not in pastoral 
service and the faculty of the seminary could be brought 
together in friendly conferences, perhaps either the professors 
could be brought to a different understanding of theology, 
or the ministers could be persuaded to revise their notes of 
lectures taken in their student days. 


The Present Union of Christians 

An interesting protest and affirmation in regard to the 
reunion of Christendom is found in a letter from Capt. A. T. 
Mahan in The Churchman. He objects to the words of 
Rey. Dr. McIlvaine at the centenary of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York, to which we referred last week, 
on the ground that they seem to imply a disparagement of 
the Episcopal confidence in the necessity of the episcopate. 
“T apprehend,” he says, “that we are a long way from under- 
valuing the fact, or being sick of that which the name im- 
plies. I write because I believe such ill-considered remarks 
work against union; and, if they forwarded it for the 
moment, would but build with untempered mortar.” With 
this we heartily agree. We have no desire for the union of 
Christians by the denial or suppression of any of their great 
and cherished beliefs. When the union comes, we want it 
And we are in still 
more hearty. accord with Captain Mahan when, after speak- 
ing of his own proved interest in promoting union by cordial 
co-operation with Christians of other names, he proceeds to 
lay emphasis on the union that already exists. Captain 
Mahan is a famous strategist. He knows that the method of 
approach is often half the battle. The union we all desire 
is not to be attained by a new creation, but by a develop- 
ment of the common personal relation to the living Christ. 

“Our present union is to be found in the supreme fact 
of our allegiance—all of us-——to the one Master Jesus Christ, 
and our common tenure of all the great historical facts 
enunciated in the two historic creeds. This union is a fact, 
and a gigantic fact, too little recognized by the world. If 
we Christians, by a cultivated habit of thought, will give 
these two great positive facts the prominence and predomi- 
nance which they deserve, the lesser negative conditions, 
which constitute our unhappy divisions, will gradually re- 
ceive adjustment. We shall by an essential likeness insensi- 
bly approach a common point of view. Differences will dis- 
appear; the fittest will survive; and we shall find a unity of 
body in which it is still permissible to believe episcopacy 
will be an important element. But we shall not reach this 
result by decrying present institutions, whether our own or 
those of other Christian bodies.” 


Gambling in Bread | 

New York has its Wall Street, Chicago its wheat pit— 
institutions which serve both the needs of commerce and the 
desires of groups of men who are gamblers on a large or 
little scale. ‘One of the urgent duties of the immediate 
future is that of differentiating the legitimate from the 
dangerous uses of these and like institutions, putting an end, 
so far as may be, to the gamblers’ use and guarding the 
interests of the public. "The American people do not teke 
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kindly to gambling in the bread they eat. The corner, of 
which Mr. James A. Patten was the chief manipulator, finds 
the public conscience awake and likely to demand a social 
accounting from those responsible for lifting the price of 
wheat to a level which affects every household in the land. 
Mr. Patten is a Presbyterian, who has been uncommonly 
liberal to Methodist institutions in his own town of Evans- 
ton, Il.; but we cannot think he has consulted his social 
conscience in his speculation or exercised his Christian 
imagination. To be sure, his business is buying and selling 
grain, and he declares that there is no corner, that his pur- 
chases have come merely from study of the trade conditions 
and early recognition of the fact that the United States has 
ceased to produce wheat enough for its own need. That 
fact is disputed by as high an authority as Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, but even if it were the fact, we do not 
see that it justifies a Christian in planning to make food 
dearer for all his countrymen. Mr. Patten himself seems 
to have escaped temporarily from the storm he has raised, 
but is lkely to be punished—as most of his predecessors 
have been—by the collapse of his speculation and the loss 
of the money he has risked. But he has dragged down many 
others in the ruin he has made, and he has seriously demoral- 
ized or angered the public mind. 


Can We Stop Gambling Markets 


The raising of the price of bread which is the direct 
result in such a movement in the Wheat Pit as Mr. Patten 
led is doubly demoralizing. It not only arouses or deepens 
the sense of social wrong among the people, it also spreads 
the spirit of speculation to the farmers and their families. 
The profits go to the successful gamblers, the loss falls upon 
millers and bread eaters and, strangely enough, the raisers 
of wheat. For it is the record of all these notorious wheat 
corners that the farmers hold their grain through and beyond 
the point of the highest prices and sell on the recurring low 
tide. It needs strength of mind to sell when the market is 
rising, and today’s price may mean a loss over what tomorrow 
promises to bring. And the farmer is the last man to be able 
to profit by the latest news outside the mere quotations of 
the market. The gamblers reckon on this holding back of 
the farmers’ supplies, and reckon safely. The question of 
putting an end to such demoralizing ventures as this of the 
recent wheat corner, however, is not nearly so simple as it 
seems. To forbid sales of wheat for future delivery, as many 
people are suggesting, is to compel every miller in America 
to build a storehouse and take care of the grain he needs 
for months before he will use it. Its effect would be to 
transfer the central market which fixes the price of wheat 
from Chicago to London, or Winnipeg. It would limit the 
market of the farmer. The remedy must be found—since 
apparently we cannot trust the social conscience even of 
Christians engaged in this line of trade—in carefully planned 
laws of supervision such as have proved successful in other 
countries. When the total product in the whole country 
of a single crop is sold and bought over and over and over 
again in the course of a few weeks’ speculation under a 
single roof, there is room and need for government inter- 
ference and oversight. Incidentally the question raised by 
Mr. Patten, whether we have already outgrown our own 
supplies of wheat, should be investigated and answered. If 
it is true—as it soon may be true with our growth of popu- 
lation and limitation of wheat-growing lands—it is surely 
time to ask whether it is wise to maintain a tariff tax on 
the wheat grown by our next neighbor. 


Weakness of the Social Conscience 


There is an old saying that “no man is wholly honest 
in a horse trade and no woman at a custom house.” Under 
our high tariff, smuggling is a profitable business, especially 
in certain lines which appeal to the feminine mind and to 
those who cater to it. Mr. Loeb, recently promoted from a 
private secretaryship at the White House to be collector 
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of the port of New York, is showing the same executive 
ability which won him recognition in Washington, in hunt- 
ing down smugglers in the port under his authority. Re- 
cently some goods were seized in trunks and, after some 
bluster of denials, the attorneys of the owners offered to 
settle for their clients, first for the value of the goods and a 
fine, and at last for some $260,000, or more than three and a 
half times the appraised value of the goods, which had been 
purchased in Paris and were to be delivered in New York 
duty free. It is alleged that a supposedly reputable firm in 
New York has been in collusion with employees of the 
custom house, and that the system for cheating the Govern- 
ment is carefully organized on a large scale—so large that 
evidence has been collected showing a loss to the American 
people through the dishonesty of some of them of from 
fifteen to twenty million dollars a year. Minor incidents, 
like the recent arrest of the officers of a transatlantic 
steamer and the detection of the crew of a gsailor’s mission 
boat in what is alleged to have been the act of smuggling, 
show how demoralized the social conscience is in this matter. 
The names of people engaged as agents or beneficiaries of 
this organized robbery are said to be known. We hope 
Collector Loeb will have no scrup'es about exposing them. 


The Tariff Problem 


Congressmen who must provide for the ordinary expenses 
of government and who have cherished plans for the devel- 
opment of the resources and strength of the nation, want to 
devise ways to get the most money possible from its citizens. 
The average citizen wants to pay as little as possible of that 
money, and to pay what he must, as far as may be, without 
knowing that he is paying it to the Government. If the 
whole amount needed for this year and now being paid into 
the Federal treasury were to be collected directly from each 
person, it would certainly cause the overthrow of the political 
party responsible for it, and perhaps a revolution. Almost 
every time any one pays out money he pays a portion of it 
for taxes. It finds its way surely, though often through 
devious channels, into the treasury of the Government. If. 
the purchaser of a pair of gloves for $1.50, for example, were 


‘ required to pay $1.10 to the seller and forty cents directly 


to an agent of the Government, she would think the demand 
of the Government oppressive. When it is proposed to add 
a considerable percentage to the customs tax on imported 
gloves, a chorus of remonstrances rises from all sections of 
the country because the attention of purchasers is called 
to the fact that they are paying their taxes in connection 
with buying gloves. Manufacturers of domestic gloves see 
visions of enlargement of business and of greater profits, 
which vanish when the tariff commission shifts the tax to 
some other product. The glove purchaser, however, does not 
get rid of her tax because she does not pay it in buying 
gloves. She pays it in buying something else. The total 
amount of Government expenses remains unchanged when 
the tariff is taken off from one commodity and placed on 
another. Many persons suppose that a lowering of the tariff 
would lessen the expense of living. But it would not lessen 
the amount which must be raised by taxes. The tariff prob- 
lem is to be solved in part by finding out how to collect 
taxes with the minimum consciousness on the part of the 
tax payer that he is contributing to the expenses of the 
Government. As to the other part of the problem, it is to 
see that the whole of what is paid as taxes really gets into 
the public treasury, and not into the pockets of producers, 
manufacturers and jobbers. Concerning this, there is much 
discussion which is based on little knowledge. 


Immersionist Perplexities 

The New York Sun tells of a Baptist minister in Ken- 
tucky who was turned out of his ministerial association 
because he baptized his daughter on her deathbed by affu- 
sion. The anonymous presbyter who writes “Blue Monday 
Musings” in The Living Church repeats the story and tells 
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another in the same line of the practical difficulty which the 
Baptist finds with sickbed baptisms: 

“An unbaptized woman, a regular attendant of Baptist 
meetings, was in hospital in grave peril of death. She sent 
for the Baptist minister and sought baptism at his hands. 
He was of course unable to immerse her, but he might have 
told her that she would have ‘the baptism of desire,’ since 
she wished for it and was hindered from having it. He did 
not tell her so; instead, he sent a note to the Methodist min- 
ister saying, in substance: ‘Mrs. A. is at the hospital and 
wants certain ministrations which I cannot give her. Please 
go to see her and do what she wishes.’ The Methodist went, 
baptized her by affusion, and she recovered. Then naturally 
she left the Anabaptists and turned Methodist.” 

A third instance of the difficulty is reported by the 
Western Recorder—but to that stalwart organ of strict Bap- 
tist orthodoxy it is no difficulty at all. Seven were to be 
immersed at the close of meetings held by two churches. 
There were two ministers, one of whom had been ordained 
and ‘the other not. The ordained man had a withered right 
arm and could not immerse: “The brother who had not been 
ordained was ‘large and brawny’ but had not been authorized 
as yet to administer baptism. ... Both of them ‘went 
down into the water.’ The crippled minister stood still and 
the strong minister brought the candidates one at a time 
to him and the crippled minister lifted his hand, ‘said the 
ceremony and the strong minister ‘put them under.’” To 
this the Recorder strenuously objects, not because baptism 
is not exclusively a clerical function, nor because of the 
ludicrous situation; but because “alien immersion makes 
short work of an ordained ministry and leads to confusion 
and strife in New Testament churches.” 


The Closed or the Open Mind 

A pastor was telling us the other day of the joy he had 
in the hospitable attitude of the leading men in his church 
toward the presentation of truth in new ways, and towards 
suggestions of new methods of work. “Why,” he went on 
enthusiastically, “my men have acquired that which is best 
in the modern spirit. They are not bound to the past. They 
want to move on to the attainment of larger truth and the 
more effective employment of the instrumentalities at the 
command of the church.” A blessed situation this is indeed, 
and we have hopes for any church in which the influential 
members have not set their faces like a flint against all 
change or innovation. It is surprising how some admit- 
tedly good people will compress their lips and stand firm 
when new ways of doing things are proposed. This attitude 
is not commendable in politics or business and least of all 
in the church. We are not championing the hasty and 
thoughtless acceptance of every new view and method. We 
believe in holding fast to that which is good; but the mind 
steeled against the entrance of fresh ideas from any source 
is not the Christian mind. When Paul said of some of his 
converts that they were given to hospitality, possibly he had 
in mind intellectual hospitality as well as the provision of 
food and drink for the passerby. 


The Panama Lock Canal 

It is thirty years since an international congress decided 
in favor of a sea level canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
without locks. Just ten years later, the company of which 
Mr. DeLesseps was at the head having gone into bankruptcy, 
‘work on the canal was suspended, after nearly double the 
estimated cost of $128,000,000 had been expended. In 1894 
a new company was organized and work was resumed on a 


sea level canal. The property rights of this company were - 


purchased by the United States Government for $40,000,000, 
according to an act of Congress in 1902. This act approved 
of a canal with locks, as recommended by a committee ap- 
pointed by Congress some years previous. In June, 1906, 
Congress provided for the construction of a lock canal, and 
the work has since progressed more rapidly than was expected. 
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Objections to a Lock Canal 


During all this period a great deal has been published 
favoring a sea level canal and prophesying the failure of the 
lock type now under construction. Several commissions of 
engineers have been sent to investigate the work besides those 
led by ex-President Roosevelt and President Taft. The dis- 
cussion has recently broken out afresh, although the matter 
is no doubt finally settled. One of the most informing of 
recent articles is that in the National Geographic Magazine 
for April by Col. G. W. Goethals, chief engineer and chair- 
man of the Isthmian Canal Commission. The May Outlook 
has two articles, one favoring the lock system by J. R. Free- 
man, a consulting engineer who went to Panama by appoint- 
ment of Mr. Roosevelt last winter, the other advocating the 
sea level canal by M. Bunau-Varilla, a distinguished French 
engineer who was for many years connected with the enter- 
prise. The Independent of April 22 prints the first of a series 
of articles on Progress in Panama by Mr. Gardiner Richard- 
son, who was sent to the Isthmus as its representative. He 
says “it is probably true that no section of the earth’s surface 
has been more accurately examined and surveyed than the 
Canal Zone.” Of greatest practical importance is the article 
in McClure’s Magazine for May by President Taft, who says 
that the Administration will carry to completion the canal 
on the type authorized and directed by Congress, undisturbed 
by the criticisms of gentlemen “who predicate all their argu- 
ments on theory and not on practical tests,” and who, when 
the canal is completed, “will be glad to have their authorship 
of recent articles forgotten.” 


The Situation in Persia 

Less than seventy miles from the Russian frontier, in 
the north of Persia, is the city of Tabriz, which for months 
has held out against the forces of the Shah in defense of 
the popular demand for a constitution. Failing to take the 
city by direct attack, the Shah’s army had nearly reduced 
it by siege and famine when the inhabitants succeeded in 
getting an appeal before the world and the Russian Govern- 
ment in particular. Under the Agreement between Russia 
and Great Britain, by which the future of Persia is to be 
determined, Russia, after consultation, has sent a force across 
the frontier and will raise the siege. While this is nominally 
an act of war, it is really a further warning to the Shah that 
he rules on sufferance and must not push his absolute author- 
ity too far. A victory of the Shah would expose the city to 
massacre and pillage, which Russia cannot permit so near 
her own borders. The whole history of Persia since the 
granting of the constitution is at once a proof of the work- 
ing of the leaven of Western political ideas among the 
Oriental peoples and of the long arrears of experience which 
most of them have to make up before they can make the 
forms of representative government workable. The present 
Shah’s unfitness to be the leader in the changes from the 
old order to the new has been abundantly demonstrated. 
Whether he can learn, may even be doubtful. But his teach- 
ableness—or, at least, adaptability—is likely to be the measure 
of Russia’s interference in his relations to his people. 


Our International Ignorances 

The visit of a small squadron of Japanese warships to 
our Pacific ports gives us an opportunity to return some 
of the extraordinary courtesies which our fleet received in 
Japan, which we hope will be utilized to the utmost. But 
there is one extraordinary disability which will hinder such 
an expression of cordiality. In Japan every well-educated 
man, especially if in government service, expects, as a matter 
of course, to learn to speak and understand one or more for- 
eign tongues. It was’easy in every Japanese city to find 
English-speaking men of culture to act as representatives of 
the government and companions of our officers. But in our 
cities the visitors will be compelled for the most part to rely 
upon interpreters of their own nation or on their knowledge 
of English. That this practically universal ignorance of 
Oriental—and, in fact, of European—tongues is a handicap 
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in our growing international commerce and diplomacy no 
thinking man will doubt. It is also a direct hindrance to 
that mutual good understanding which always makes for 
peace. Dr. DeForest of Sendai, in an article on this sub- 
ject, published as a leaflet by the American Association for 
International Conciliation, gives some curious instances of 
this our national ignorance. “About a year ago,” he says, 
“a correspondent of a New York paper in Hawaii learned 
that the Japanese there, at a great gathering on one of their 
national holidays, listened with profound respect to the 
reading of some imperial rescript, and he managed to get 
this sentence, ‘In ease of great emergency give yourself 
courageously to the State.’ He at once wired his paper that 
the ex-soldiers of Japan had just received an order from their 
emperor to be ready for any emergency, and that this could 
have no other meaning than getting ready for an attack on 
the United States!” It is a fact that most of the war.talk 
in our press has grown out of these ignorant misundeér- 
standings of Japanese character and speech. We hope the 
visit of these vessels will do much to renew the ties of amity 
which the welcome of our ships to Japan so greatly strength- 
And may it accelerate the good understanding which 
is the basis of a lasting peace. 
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The Massacres in Asia Minor 


A horror of the shadow of death hangs over the cities of 
Asia Minor as we write. We know that our brothers of the 
Christian profession have been killed by thousands, and we 
fear that among them are several of our own American mis- 
sionaries. Certainly men who were the strength and hope 
of the mission churches have perished, and the witness of 
their faith is for the moment quenched in their martyr blood. 
The renewed order and purpose of liberty and reform which 
has triumphed in Constantinople cannot bring back to life 
the martyrs of Adana, of. Hadjin and of the other towns and 
villages which have been destroyed by Moslem suspicion and 
fanaticism. If we are at all conscious of the communion 
of saints and the reality of Christian brotherhood, this sweep 
of death will appeal to our hearts and we shall be ready from 
our security to succor those who remain in peril. 

Let us distinguish, however, in this darkness of cruelty 
and hate. There is a political as well as a religious side to 
this story, and we must not return blind hate and ignorant 
prejudice for the hate and fear which have swept without 
discrimination over the towns and villages of Asiatic Turkey. 
The Armenian people, submerged by Turkish conquest, are 
one of the most virile, subtle, tenacious and indomitable 
racial stocks on earth. They have never given over hope 
of an independence which they have not known, even in part, 
for much more than half a millenium. The peril of 
Armenian plotting, real enough, has long been magnified in 
the imagination of the Moslems into a menace both to their 
own faith and political supremacy. In the rage against a 
possible rebellion, our church people, who have been care- 
fully warned against the dangers of mixing in political con- 
spiracy, and who most of them have been loyal to the govern- 
ment, have not been distinguished from the mass of their 
compatriots. We dare not hold Mohammedanism responsi- 
ble, for Moslems are at the head of the revolutionary govern- 
ment which has proclaimed liberty to all races and an equal 
‘chance to all religions. The possibilities of the development 
of a tolerant Moslem community in Turkey we are not yet 
disposed to deny, nor are we prepared to charge these mas- 
sacres of political suspects and religious opponents to the 
essential and unimprovable genius of Islam. 

When this is said, however, it still remains true that 
Islam has always been a persecuting and destroying faith, 
and that in an illiterate and unenlightened population it has 
always carried with it the peril of death for unbelievers. 
The alternative of submission or destruction has abundant 
precedents behind it. And these terrible massacres only go 
to prove how dangerous for the peace of the world a com- 
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bination of the faith of the prophet with a blind and ignor- 
ant fanaticism may be. The older purpose of a long line of 
conquering Moslem leaders has undoubtedly been an exclusive 
control of the faith of the people, attained, if necessary, by 
extermination of the infidels. The “old law” of Islam, for 
which the revolutionary soldiers of the Constantinople 
garrison and the mob of the city streets clamored, has no 
tolerance in it, except the tolerance of the superior for his 
inferior. The Sheik-ul-Islam, the doctrinal mouthpiece of 
the faith, has recently declared that there is nothing in the 
Koran which prevents religious tolerance or political 
equality. Can a Moslem nation live up to that declaration? 
The next few years will show; and in the meantime we must 
hope and pray for the success of the educated leaders of the 


Young Turks, who are seeking to find a solution for one of 


the most difficult problems in the history of the world. 


Christian Leadership in the Community 


Mr. John R. Mott’s recent book, “The Future Leadership 
of the Church,” assumes that such leadership belongs to min- 
isters. ‘The starting point of his plea is “the dearth of able 
candidates for the ministry.” It is of this profession that he 
says, “We need more men in positions of leadership in the 
church who can show that a full intellectual equipment is not 
inconsistent with deep Christian experience and with fervor 
in promulgating positive Christian truth.” 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, writing in last week’s 
Independent on Religious Leadership in Colleges, urges no 
less forcefully than Mr. Mott the need of men who possess 
full intellectual equipment and deep religious experience. 
Dr. Pritchett, however, is not thinking of official leadership, 
but of strength of character and religious purpose in young 
men giving direction and impulse to the college life. He 
finds essential to such leadership the sympathy which delights _ 
in the spiritual development of others.. It is a quality which 
assures a man in college popularity in the highest sense 
among his fellows who understand him, and the respect of 
all well meaning men. “Religion,” says Dr. Pritchett, “is 
something more than an intellectual conviction. It affects 
the whole spiritual nature, the emotions as well as the mind.” 
“No leadership is going to be effective and no organization 
is going to survive permanently which does not bring to 
human beings some realization of human need and human 
fellowship.” 

Mr. Mott’s appeal for ministers who fill the official posi- 
tion of leaders in the church, and Dr. Pritchett’s appeal 
to college men to aspire to religious leadership in the college 
address themselves with no less force to strong men and 
women in every community. The character of a neighbor- 
hood, town or even a city is sometimes largely determined 
by one man and often by a few persons. As one reads Mr. 
Mott’s book or Dr. Pritchett’s article who will never be a 
minister or a college student, he may find the incentives there 
presented kindling his ambition to be a Christian leader 
among the people of his community. 

How should he go to work to take such a position? Of 
course he will not claim a right to it. He probably will 
seek first to make himself most useful in his own church 
organization. But he is to serve the community, not his own 
ehureh only. Then he will cultivate fraternal relations with 
Christians of all denominations. He will remember that 
the basis of Christian fellowship is not doctrinal. To him 
Jesus Christ may be a sacrifice offered as an expiation for 
his sins. To his neighbor Christ may be seen rather_as the 
supreme example. He need not change the expression of 
his faith in order to have Christian fellowship with his 
neighbor. Those who follow Christ most faithfully as far 
as they know him are most sure to understand him. He 
said so. 

Moreover, one who aspires to Christian leadership may 
find fellowship not only with those in other denominations, 
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but with those outside of the churches. As there are good 
American citizens not allied to any political party, so there 
are disciples of Christ outside of the church, and a man may 
even be a Christian leader before he is a church member. 
President Pritchett says: “He who seeks to enter into the 
college as a religious leader must come as Christ came, with 
love and friendship, one who sat down and ate and drank 
with those whom he sought to lead. Fellowship is the one 
path to college leadership of the highest type.” That is just 
as true of the average community as of the college. 

What may one who has gained some degree of recognition 
as a religious leader expect to accomplish?) The community 
has common political and educational interests for which it 
needs leaders. It has common religious interests also. In all 
relations, social, business, political and educational, there is 
room for ideals. Their character, that is, the tone of the 
community, depends on those who lead in these things. 

A Christian husband and wife may make their home as 
valued and influential a social center as any parsonage can 
be. Lecture courses, classes for Bible study, opportunities 
for acquaintance to those without homes, for friendships, 
and for cultivating high ideals have often been created by 
a few leaders whose service was hardly thought of by those 
who profited by it. They are doing in rural or village com- 
munities what Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
doing in cities, only they are doing this service for all ages 
and both sexes. 

The flame that goes out from trustful, loving, unselfish 
men and women to kindle hearts to such service carries light 
and warmth to the community. They are its true Christian 
leaders. 


The Effective Use of Time 


This is a word not to loafers but to busy people. We 
admire their energy and assiduity, by means of which they 
are not only advancing their own interest, but helping the 
world forward. But some of them may need the gentle 
reminder that life becomes rich and fine not because of the 
filling of every moment with activity, but through the 
effective disposition of energy. The busiest people today 
more than any others need resolutely to take time to con- 
sider what they are doing with their time. 

Herein lies the advantage of stated periods of solitude, 
meditation and prayer. The quiet hour in church on Sunday 
morning, the five or ten minutes in one’s closet at the open- 
ing of the day, are the wisest possible use of time from 
the point of view of the attainment of larger efficiency. 
God knew what his children needed in their struggle for 
character when he ordained one day in seven as a day of 
rest and worship. If our lives lack depth and serenity, it 
is because we scant the seasons and ignore the opportunities 
that make for the cultivation of the spiritual life. 

Time spent in definite and systematic service for others 
is well employed. We are too busy when we have no margin 
for tasks that bear directly or indirectly upon human better- 
ment. A check in behalf of a good enterprise is not the 
equivalent of a contribution of time and thought toward 
the more effective conduct of that enterprise. We thank 
God that today it is possible to find many laymen and women 
giving weekly precious hours of their time in what we call 
personal Christian work or engaged in settlements and 
philanthropies, or sharing in patient, painstaking delibera- 
tion in conference or committee—often the hardest kind of 
service. The number is increasing of those ready to put not 
merely a substantial portion of their money but their time 
into such work. It means, to be sure, taking time from other 
interests and occupations, some of them very alluring, but 
the persons who have tasted the joy of making a personal 
contribution of time and strength tu the on-moving of the 
Kingdom of God willingly forego and even come to despise 
the use of time that issues purely in selfish gratification. 

-- That threadbare excuse, “I have no time,” might be 
less frequently on our lips if we once could get a vision of 
the noblest uses to which time may be devoted. We all share 
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alike in a twenty-four hour day. The millionaire has not: 
one minute more than the laborer. When lesser interests. 
would engross us and make severe ravages upon our day, we: 
should face them resolutely with the declaration, “I have no: 
time.” But the busiest man can, if he will, find ample time 
for nourishing within his own soul the life of God and for 
ministering to a needy world. 


The Christian’s Hope 


Four days the pilgrims, in Bunyan’s immortal allegory, 
had been imprisoned in the “very dark dungeon” to which 
Giant Despair had driven them. “Well, on Saturday, about 
midnight, they began to pray and continued in prayer till 
almost break of day. Now, a little before it was day, good 
Christian, as one half amazed, brake out into this passion- 
ate speech: ‘What a fool,’ quoth he, ‘am I to lie in a stinking 
dungeon, when I may as well walk at liberty! I have a key 
in my bosom called Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open 
any lock in Doubting Castle.’ Then said Hopeful, ‘That is. 
good news, good brother: pluck it out of thy bosom and. 
try.’ ” 

This familiar passage was written out of the very heart 
of Bunyan’s own experience—as his spiritual autobiography,, 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” shows. He had 
known doubt and despair. He had climbed to hope and 
expectation by the way of prayer and promise. When he 
learned to live in the confidence of personal relations with 
God, he remembered that he had in his bosom the key of 
promise which would fit every lock in Doubting Castle. The 
allegory is true in all our lives. It is when we ery to God. 
for aid that we are delivered from doubt and from despair. 
And the deliverance comes in no full granting of an un- 
hindered vision, but in the return of hope, which once more 
makes it possible for us to think and act as children in our 
Father’s house and helpers in his purposes. 

True Christian hope is possible upon no other terms 
than these of the personal relation. Faith and hope are 
sisters in our experience. The instinct of expectation is. 
strong in the human soul and it takes much to kill it 
utterly, leaving our souls to blank despair. But while all 
other hopes are twilight, the presence of Christ is the clear 
dawn. He is himself in us the hope of glory. It is only 
when we forget or forsake him that we turn out of the way 
and fall into the clutches of Giant Despair. 

This is the living hope into which Peter tells us that we 
are born again through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. It can be cultivated and increased only by 
communion with the ever-living Christ our helper and our 
friend. But it can be cultivated, and its growth will result 
in that joy of heart which makes the Christian a true light 
in the world. There are those who tend and nurture troubles 
—it is our part, as followers of the ever-living Hope and 
Friend, to cultivate our joys and expectations. This life is 
but a little part of God’s training or our own experience. 
Too long has the church of today confined its vision to the 
vista of today. We need more of the eternal hope, if only 
as a measure of our present opportunity and our claim upon 
a present joy. 

We have a glimpse, too, of this wide overlook and ex- 
pectation when Paul classes hope with faith and love as 
one of the enduring qualities. Other things perish, but not 
these. How large must that life be—how infinite the heights 
and depths of experience with God, that we shall ever be 
advancing and yet ever expecting new advance and new 
discovery in the life which God has given us! For just as 
love and faith are the conditions of all friendship, so must 
hope ever be the inviting guide and inspiration of busy, 
happy, satisfying days in earth or heaven. 


Prayer meeting topic for May 2-8. The Christian Hope. 
Col. 1: 1-29. Christ the Hope of Glory. Life without hope. 
How to cultivate a lively:hope. Why does hope endure? 


New Hampshire observed last Thursday 
her annual Fast, according to her governor’s 
appointment, but more in frolics than fast- 


ings. 


Instead of a proposed income tax, the 
Providence Journal suggests an outgo tax. 
That is just what the tariff is, a tax on 
things bought, graduated to the expenditures 
of the person taxed. 


Almost one-tenth of the apple trees in the 
United States in Missouri, a little less than 
one-hundredth of them in Massachusetts— 
this tells of a remarkable change in orchard 
conditions during the present generation. 


California raises annually about 120,000,- 
000 pounds of raisins. The market being 
overstocked, her citizens are asked to set 
apart Friday of this week to eat up the 
surplus. If any are left, citizens of other 
states will be found ready to co-operate. 


An article in the London Christian World 
credits the Congregational denomination in 
America with several hundred women pas- 
tors. Our Year-Book knows no such num- 
bers. It must be antiquated, or else our 
British contemporary must have farseeing 
prophetic eyes. 


The only woman soldier on the United 
States pension list of the Civil War was 
killed by a street car accident in Washington 
last week. She was Mrs. Sarah BH. Thomp- 
son, a native of Tennessee, a Union scout 
and spy whose services were lauded by Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman and Rosecrans. 


The tradition of the great Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1759 is still vivid in Portugal. On 
Sunday last came a reminder of the situation 
of the city of Lisbon in the earthquake zone 
strong enough to throw the members of the 
upper house of parliament from their chairs 
and to frighten the people, though no serious 
damage to property followed. 


Yale theologues heard John Mitchell, ex- 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
New England last week, who commended to 
them as his solution of the complex problem 
of industrial life the liberal application of 
the Golden Rule. The Seminary does well 
to provide its young men with opportunities 
to listen to accredited representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 


We hope that those latitudinarians who 
ean discover no difference among the faiths 
of the world, as well as those who aver that 
the best thing which could happen for Africa 
would be its “civilization” by Moslem mis- 
sionaries, will study the reports from Asia 
Minor to learn what Mohammedanism really 
means when it controls a backward people 
with men of other faiths in its neighborhood. 


The Roman Catholic doctrine in answer to 
the ery of Votes for Women is clearly enun- 
ciated in an address the pope made last 
week to the Union of Italian Women. He 
told them that ‘‘women mixed up in the agi- 
tations of public life would be the ruin of the 
family and society. Woman should be the 
companion of man, at the same time accept- 
ing his authority, an authority mitigated by 
love and nothing more.” 


The South celebrated last Sunday as its 
Memorial Day. Mingled with its memories 
of defeat was the sense of gratitude that the 
Union is preserved, and most of those brave 
Confederate soldiers whose graves. were 
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strewn with flowers, if living now, would 
rejoice that the cause they fought for is a 
lost cause. Sometimes it takes longer than 
one generation to learn that desires of good 
men are often overruled for good. 


At the annual meeting of the English 
National Union of Teachers recently, the 
new president, Mr. C. W. Hole, declared for 
the secular solution of the problem of reli- 
gious teaching in the schools and was vigor- 
ously applauded by the teachers present. It 
may be that the extremists of the Established 
Church, who defeated the education compro- 
mise, were after all digging the grave of 
their direct influence in the schools. 


“The South clings to the Democratic party, 
and until the Republican party gives up the 
doctrine that the Negro is as good as the 
white man there is nothing for us of the 
South to do but to cling to the faith of our 
fathers.” So says Senator Tillman, speak- 
ing for the South. This is a dismal prospect 
politically for that section, and calls for a 
queer definition of the name of that party. 
Why not change it to Aristocratic? 


Four white men were last week taken 
from an Oklahoma prison by prominent cit- 
izens and lynched. Two Negroes were 
awarded damages of $25,000 by a court in 
Kentucky, to be paid by Night Riders who 
had tortured them. An Illinois court has 
decided that only Negroes can recover dam- 
ages for loss of property in the Springfield 
riots last winter. Can any one forecast a 
solution of the race problem from these in- 
cidents of lawlessness and law? 


Rey. Dr. Elwood Worcester, the leader of 
the Emmanuel movement, is seriously ill 
through overwork. He has been a sufferer 
from physical ailments since last fall, accord- 
ing to published reports, but has responded 
quite beyond his strength to many demands 
to explain how to cure and prevent disease 
by mental suggestion. His associates say 
that he would have been a much sicker man 
than he is if he had not practiced the pre- 
cepts of the Emmanuel movement. 


We think of dust as an annoyance, a bul- 
letin of the National Bureau of Labor treats 
it more seriously as a menace to health in 
certain trades. A workman in any of the 
dusty trades more than doubles his risk of 
dying from consumption. The fine particles 
of stone or metal in the grinding trades are 
worst of all, forty per cent. of workmen in 
these trades die of consumption. They cut 
our files and sharpen our cutlery at the very 
serious risk of their own lives. 


Why shouldn’t life insurance companies 
spend some of the money they receive for 
premiums in prolonging the lives of their 
policy holders? They would both lengthen 
the period of receiving premiums and add 
to the inducements to insure. The more 
they had to offer the less their need to 
employ agents to persuade people to take 
out policies. The scheme for supervising 
the health of the insured would have to be 
carefully worked out, but it seems on the 
face of it to be good business sense to 
undertake it. 


This news item appears in the London 
Christian World: In the town of Wilmington 
in 1905 infants dying under one year old 
were in the ratio of 146 to 1,000 births. 
That year Sir John Brunner offered to give 
five dollars for every child who during the 
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twelve months reached its first birthday an- 
niversary. He has kept up the payments 
till now. In 1906 the rate of deaths dropped 
to S87 in 1,000, in 1907 it was 58 and last 
year no child died under one year of age. 
How much do average Hnglish parents value 
the lives of their children? 


The Chicago Tribune asked Bishop Greer, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, 
Bishop McDowell and other distinguished 
representatives of leading Protestant 
churches this question, ‘Are we nearing the 
end of denominationalism?’ They all said, 
“We hope so, if something better can be 
found to take its place.” Some said, “The 
tendency is in that direction, which is 


toward fellowship and essential spiritual 


unity of all Christians.” One said, “It will 
some time absolutely be.” All which, being 
interestingly said in the Tribune, we have 
heard said before. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking 
at a recent meeting in behalf of a memorial 
window for John Bunyan in Westminster 
Abbey, said that among the half dozen books 
which have most affected religious thought 
in modern centuries would be included “The 
Imitation of Christ,” “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ and “The Christian Year.” The first 
was written by a Catholic cloistered monk, 
the second by a Puritan tinker and the third 
by an Anglican country clergyman. The 
three Christian denominations here repre- 
sented have strongly opposed one another, 
yet the abiding literature they have produced 
rests on the same great message of their one 
Saviour and Lord. 


Three of the principal Hnglish firms of 
chocolate makers have refused to buy cocoa 
produced by slave labor. They are the 
Messrs. Cadbury, Fry and Rowntree. Sev- 
eral other firms, such as Epps & Co., Van 
Houten and Suchard have joined in the boy- 
cott. Would this agreement, under Ameri- 
can laws, be considered a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade? At any rate, it is a 
co-operation against cruelty and oppression. 
Several representatives of these firms are to 
make an investigation into the conditions of 
indentured labor in the Portuguese islands 
of St. Thomé and Principé, where it is 
claimed that laborers are held and treated 
as slaves, and where large quantities of 
cocoa are produced. 


That the level of moral sentiment in this 
country is steadily rising is provable in 
more ways than one. Great religious con- 
ventions attest the fact, but every now and 
then a so-called secular gathering impresses 
the attendant with the serious and high- 
minded attitude of many a business man 
toward life. Such was the tone of a bril- 
liant assemblage in one of Philadelphia’s 
sumptuous hotels last Saturday evening. It 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of N. W. 
Ayer & Co., one of the largest advertising 
concerns in the country, and conducted by 
men actively identified with churches. They 
selected as their guests ‘for this occasion 
their own large staff of employees and in- 
vited also publishers of leading periodicals 
in all parts of the country. No liquor was 
served, and the speeches rang true to the 
ideals for business life that are being em- 
phasized in many quarters today. 


Most of the men whose anniversaries are 
being publicly recognized during this notable 
“hero” year were born a hundred years ago; 
but the Calvin anniversary will be distinct 
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in that it is four hundred years since the 
Genevan theologian was born at the French 
city of Noyon, sixty miles northeast of Paris. 
Although Geneva, where he lived so long 
and upon which he put the stamp of his 
powerful personality, will not commemorate 
his birth until the exact anniversary arrives 
in July, observances have already begun in 
this country. Ambassador Bryce was the 
leading speaker at a gathering in Baltimore 
last week, and in Pittsburg and other places 
celebrations have taken place. . The Interior, 
the Presbyterian paper of the West, issued 
last week a Calvin number containing val- 
uable articles from the pen of Prof. Williston 
Walker, Prof. George William Knox, Dr, 
W. R. Richards and others. The monument 
of which the corner stone will be laid in 
Geneva next July will represent the gener- 
osity of admirers of Calvin on both sides the 
Atlantic, and it will be a magnificent memo- 
rial, for John Calvin is now honored by 
multitudes outside the so-called Calvinistic 
churches, who value the great services he 
rendered to the cause of civil liberty. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Congregationalists have contributed a gen- 
erous share of scholarly articles to current 
magazine literature. In the Hibbert Journal 
for April, Prof. John Wright Buckham of 
Pacific Theological Seminary writes on 
Christianity among the Religions, and Princi- 
pal P. T. Forsyth of London on The Insufii- 
ciency of Social Righteousness as a Moral 
Ideal. Rey. Dr. William Hayes Ward of 
the Independent in the American Journal of 
Psychology discourses on A Fragment of the 
Cosmologic Argument. In the Bibliotheca 
Sacra Rey. Dr. William Allen Knight of 
Boston contributes a study of the Social Out- 
look in Matthew and Luke, and Rey. Dr. 
J. D. Davis of Japan shows how the Bible, 
the Holy Spirit and the individual Christian 
consciousness combined form the sure Seat 
of Authority in Christian Religion. Rey. 
Danjo Hbina in the Harvard Theological 
Review gives the opinion of a Japanese 
scholar on The Evangelization of Japan 
Viewed in its Intellectual Aspect. The 
Homiletic Review has an article on the 
Problem of the Midweek Service, by Rey. 
Frederick B. Richards of Boston. Prof. 
Kelly Miller of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, discusses The Ultimate Race Problem 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 

* * 
* 


Harly last year a man who called himself 
T. L. Young and was young appeared in 
evangelistic meetings in Chicago, made im- 
pressive public announcement of his con- 
version and entered the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. Pastor Ira M. Grey of the Immanuel 
Congregational Church befriended him, and 
while on summer vacation left him with free 
use of his rooms. Before Mr. Grey returned, 
Young had disappeared, leaving trunks 
broken open, and apparently having taken 
from them every article of value and, as 
afterwards shown, his benefactor’s name 
also. Arriving in Lincoln, Ill., he captured 
the heart of a young woman and the wed- 
ding day was fixed for Sept. 15. Before that 
date he had resumed his travels, taking her 
jewelry with him, but, it is hoped, leaving 
her heart to herself. In due time he arrived 
in St. Louis as Rey. I. M. Gray, alternating 
with one or two other initials, with papers 
substantiating his claims, and was put in 
charge of Greenwood Congregational Church. 
The fruits which remain of his brief labors 
there are several worthless checks and un- 
paid bills amounting to some hundreds of 
dollars. The committee of the Congrega- 
tional City Missionary Society of St. Louis 
send out the substance of the interesting nar- 
rative here giveny describing this would-be 
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evangelist as a good speaker and singer, 
about twenty-eight years old, six feet tall, 
weighing about 150 pounds. What an equip- 
ment to win hearts and to make a profession 
of winning souls! Any one having informa- 
tion about him can do good service to the 
cause of evangelical religion by communicat- 
ing promptly with the prosecuting attorney 
of St. Louis, or with Mr. Jacob EB. Meeker, 
Congregational City Missionary Society. 
Eo * 
* 

The South Dakota Vidette publishes a long 
account of the unsavory career of one who 
called himself Rev. Frank Leighton Foster, 
and last year was employed as acting pastor 
of the Congregational and Free Baptist 
churches of Valley Springs. He offered no 
credentials, but promised soon to present 
them and was accepted on his statement 
that he was an ordained minister and a 
member of the Congregational church in 
Freeland, Mich. The trail of this man, 
whose wife obtained a divorce from him in 
New York State in 1906, is traced through 
a number of Baptist and Congregational 
churches in New York, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, leaving discreditable marks in most 
places and involving two other men whose 
names appear in our Year-Book as Congre- 
gational pastors. This is one of the too fre- 
quent occasions which prompt the question, 
Why will churches engage men as ministers 
without credentials, and look up their records 
only after mischief has been done? 

An article in the Hibbert Journal for 
January, with the title “Jesus or Christ,” 
took a position with which most Congrega- 
tionalists are not in sympathy. Its author 
was given as Rev. R. Roberts, a Congre- 
gational minister. Dr. R. F. Horton in- 
forms the Hibbert Journal that in Congre- 
gationalism ministers are in good standing 
in the denomination only when they are 
pastors of Congregational churches, and 
that when one “ceases to stand in this re- 
lation to a church he ceases to be a ‘min- 
ister’ except in the potential sense that he 
may be called to the ministry by another 
church in the future. Now the writer of 
this article has not been a minister in the 
Congregational sense for eleven years back.” 
This is said in order that the denomination 
may be relieved of any responsibility for 
the sentiments contained in the article. 
Mr. Roberts, however, is in the official roll 
of the Year-Book published by the Congre- 
gational Union. This theory was formerly 
held of the status of our American Congre- 
gational ministers, but it has long been 
ancient history. It belongs, in fact, to the 
period of Independency. It will be of 
interest to note whether or not it is ac- 
cepted by Dnglish Congregationalists. 


Christian News 


There is surely a place for a monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the subject of Immigration, 
and it is appropriate that this name should 
appear on its titlé page. The International 
College at Springfield, Mass., is fittingly its 
publisher, for the institution aims to con- 
tribute important aid, by educating immi- 
grants and their children, to the solution of 
immigration problems. The first number, for 
April, is wholly given to its chosen subject. 
Commissioner Watchorn and Rev. R. DeWitt 
Mallary, president of the College, furnishing, 
with an anonymous writer, a trio of inter- 
esting studies of the immigrant’s political, 
spiritual and economic environment. The 
editorials, notes and other material furnish 
timely information on subjects concerning 
which there is a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing. Altogether this periodical promises, so 
far as its April number indicates, to be of 
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valuable service to the immigrant and to an 
intelligent appreciation of him by American 
citizens. It deserves encouragement and 
Support, and the fact that the excellent me- 
chanical work is done by the students re- 
flects credit on their industrial ability. Sub- 
scriptions at $1 per year may be sent to 
Prof. Alberto Pecorini, Springfield, Mass. 


Rey. George Jackson of Toronto was lately 
accused of unsoundness in doctrine because 
he refused to accept the first chapters of 
Genesis as the record of historic facts. His 
opponents hoped to prevent Victoria Uni- 
versity (Wesleyan) from inducting him into 
the professorship of the Bible, to which he 
had been elected. The faculty of the Uni- 
versity, who had heard Mr. Jackson's views 
without dissent, thereupon issued a declara- 
tion of principles, which was adopted by the 
board of regents, declaring that their theo- 
logical professors “must be left free to do 
their own work in order that, in an atmos- 
phere of perfect Christian eandor and true 
intellectual liberty, they may conserve the 
faith of our church in the minds of those 
who, in days to come, shall minister in our 
pulpits. Our experience is that only as the 
young men of a great university have full 
confidence that their instructors give them 
honest convictions, reached by perfectly can- 
did and scientific methods, will they retain 
their faith in Christianity itself,” 


The Moody Bible Institute and the 
Moody Church of Chicago are to unite in 
offering a conference on summer evangelism 
and open air work. The sessions, extending 
May 12-14, will be held in the church. 
Some themes proposed for consideration 
are: summer Bible schools; tent meetings, 
gospel wagons, .street music, etc. Besides 
representatives of the International Sunday 
School Association, young people’s societies 
and the Brotherhoods, the conference will 
profit by the presence of Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
Miss FE. Stafford Millar, the Australian 
evangelist, Rev. A. J. Smith, superintend- 
ent of the New York Tent Campaign, C. B. 
Willis of the Milwaukee Y. M. CG. A. and 
others. 


Union Theological Seminary has strength- 
ened an already strong faculty by inducing 
Prof. George Albert Coe of Northwestern 
University to take the Skinner and McAlpin 
professorship of historical theology. He has 
exerted a large influence in the West as a 
leader of liberal yet constructive Christian 
thought, and his books on psychology are 
widely read. At the last meeting of the Re- 
ligious Hducation Society he was elected its 
president. That he now gives up a position 
with such large opportunities to accept a 
chair in Union is a compliment to that insti- 
tution; while the fact that he is a loyal 
Methodist makes more conspicuous the inter- 
denominational basis of Union today. 


Rey. Dr. William Carey, a great-grandson 
of the first Baptist foreign missionary to 
India, who was born near the birthplace of 
his grandfather in Northamptonshire, Eng., 
arrived in Boston last week. He, too, is a 
British missionary to India, and has been in 
consultation with the executive committee of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union con- 
cerning a plan to raise in this country 
$1,000,000 of a $10,000,000 endowment fund 
for Serampore College in the Province of 
Bengal. Dr. George Howells, president of 
the college, is with Dr. Carey. 


Massachusetts Christian Endeavorers have 
adopted “Patriots’ Day,” April 19, a strictly 
Massachusetts holiday, as one of the great 
days in their calendar. Nine of the county 
unions, this year, held their annual gather- 
ings on that date, with a total attendance of 
7,400. Most of the programs recognize in 
more or fewer features the patriotic associa- 
tions of the day, while several unions gave 
special attention to the Junior work. 
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The Situation in Turkey 


{Few Americans possess so large a fund of 
information concerning the currents and 
currents of sentiment in Turkey as 
does Dr. Washburn, one of the most distin- 
guished of the men who have represented 
this country abroad. A graduat. of Amherst 
College and Andover Theological Seminary, 
he became professor of philosophy of Robert 
College in 1868, and served as its president 
for forty years. While in Constantinople he 
was a regular contributor to the London 
Contemporary Review. The Prince of Bul- 
garia conferred on him the order of St. Alex- 
ander. Dr. Washburn returned to this coun- 
try last year and makes his home with his 
son, Dr. George H. Washburn, a Boston 
physician, There he and Mrs. Washburn 
celebrated quietly their golden wedding on 
Friday, April 16. The company present was 
limited to relatives of the family and a few 
intimate friends. This golden wed- 
ding celebration is hereditary. Dr. 
Washburn’s parents observed the 
jubilee of their marriage in 1882, 
and his grandparents enjoyed the 
same good fortune. He is in fairly 
good health and is deeply interested 
in the present developments in Tur- 
key, on whose histury and public 
affairs, as well as on the politics of 
Southern BHurope, he is a foremost 
authority Hprrors. | 


cross 


No one who has lived fifty years 
in Constantinople will venture to 
play the part of a prophet and fore- 
tell what is to happen there even in 
the immediate future. It is gener- 
ally the unexpected which happens. 
The counter-revolution two weeks 
ago was as much a surprise as the 
revolution of last July. It was the 
work of the Sultan—aided by the 
committee which calls itself Liberal 
Union and professes to be less purely 
Turkish than the Committee of 
Union and Progress. This Liberal 
Union Committee for months 
been waging war against the Com- 
mittee of Young Turks, who organ- 
ized and carried out the revolution 
of July. Its attacks have been very 
violent in its newspapers and in Par- 
liament, theoretically on the ground 
that the Committee of Union and 
Progress had created an imperium 
in imperio and set themselves up as 
dictators. It has been successful in dividing 
public opinion in Constantinople and has 
made it possible for the Sultan to undermine 
the influence of the Committee of Union and 
Progress without attracting much attention, 
as he has all the time professed to be on the 
most friendly terms with it. 

The Liberal Union represented ‘‘the outs,” 
who wished to get the power into their own 
hands. The Sultan played his own game and 
by secretly appealing to the reactionary 
party and to the fanaticism of the ignorant 
soldiers and sailors he sought to regain his 
autocratic power. How far he is directly 
responsible for the outbreaks and massacres 
in the Interior I do not know, but they have 
certainly been the work of the reactionary 
party which had his support. 

The Committee of Union and Progress was 
undoubtedly too confident of its control of 
the army and navy. It trusted to the hold 
which it had on the officers and neglected to 
guard the soldiers and sailors in Constanti- 
nople from the approaches of the Sultan. 
So far as we know no commissioned officer 
took part in revolt. 

The counter-revolution seemed at first to 


Nas 


By George Washburn, D. D. 


Ex-President of Robert College, Constantinople 


be a complete success. The members of the 
Committee of Union and Progress were 
either killed or fled or took refuge in the em- 
But those who were free rallied 
their forces in, Macedonia at once, and it 
seemed that we were about to see a new siege 
and capture of Constantinople by a Turkish 
army. At this distance it would seem that 
it would have been wiser for the army from 
Macedonia to enter the city at once, dethrone 
the Sultan and inaugurate his successor, for 
so long as the Sultan is at liberty he is cer- 
tain to be intriguing against the constitu- 
tional government. 

It is probable that the Committee of Union 
and Progress had reason to fear that there 
would be much blood shed, and that the 


bassies. 


fanatical reactionaries would set fire to the 
city, plunder the shops and massacre for- 
eigners as well as native Christians, which 


GEORGE WASHBURN 


would be followed inevitably by foreign inter- 
vention. It may have been wise for them 
to enter into negotiation before proceeding to 
oecupy the city. The Sultan has played his 
part with his usual consummate skill, and he 
is past master in playing off one interest 
against another. In negotiations the chances 
are all in his favor—and he knows that he 
can depend upon the support of Germany. 

The intelligent Turks are almost all in 
sympathy with the Committee of Union and 
Progress, but there are at least a hundred 
thousand Moslems in Constantinople who 
would be ready to do the Sultan’s bidding, 
even if it were to destroy the city. The 
majority of these are not Turks, but of the 
Kurds and other wild tribes who were intro- 
duced into the city to take the place of the 
massacred and exiled Armenians in 1896. 

In their anxiety to do everything in ac- 
cordance with what they believe to be con- 
stitutional methods, the Young Turks have 
left it to the Parliament to vote the deposi- 
tion of the Sultan, but Turkish custom 
knows but one way to depose a Sultan. The 
Sheik-ul-Islam must give a fetva authoriz- 
ing it and then he is deposed by armed force. 


Two Sultans have been deposed in this way 
during my residence in Constantinople. The 
difficult question is to know what to do with 
him after he is deposed. Abd-ul-Aziz was 
killed or, as some believe, committed suicide. 
Sultan Murad was imprisoned for twenty- 
five years. Without the fetva he cannot be 
deposed by any vote of the Parliament, al- 
though he might be persuaded to abdicate 
voluntarily. What the end will be remains 
to be seen. So long as Abd-ul-Hamid does 
not disappear from the scene almost any- 
thing may happen. He has not only his 
genius to fall back upon but, since he be- 
came Sultan, he has accumulated out of the 
plunder of the empire a private fortune 
which is said, on good authority, to amount 
to $200,000,000. 

The difficulties in the way of the Young 
Turks are great and have been increased by 
this attempt at a counter-revolution 
and the consequent rousing of Mos- 
lem fanaticism all through the em- 
pire. It was obvious from the first 
that it would be no easy task to 
organize a liberal constitutional gov- 
ernment in Turkey, that at best it 
would take at least a generation to 
teach the people what it meant. 
Many doubted whether it would ever 
be possible to graft the Christian 
principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity into Islam which in all 
its history had never known any- 
thing but despotic rule, or whether 
the many warring races and reli- 
gions of the empire could ever be 
brought to work together harmoni- 
ously for the common good. 


The Young Turks faced these diffi- 
culties with such faith and courage 
that all the world was moved to 
hope for their success. They found 
the country bankrupt, the army and 
navy disorganized, their neighbors in 
haste to take advantage of their 
weakness, the whole civil adminis- 
tration in the hands of the Palace 
Camavilla and needing to be re- 
newed from top to bottom. It was 
this last difficulty which led to more 
or less of anarchy in the provinces 
and even in Constantinople, and 

- which opened the way for the secret 

intrigues of the Sultan. It was im- 

possible to find able and trustworthy 
men to reorganize the administration and fill 
even a tenth part of the offices. 

The Young Turks did their best. They 
organized a Parliament which, all things con- 
sidered, was doing its work fairly well. They 
kept the peace with their neighbors and they 
made every effort to educate the people and 
found schools of all kinds for the young of 
both sexes. They won the confidence of 
Wurope so far that they could borrow money 
freely on good terms. The outlook was 
hopeful. The counter-revolution and the out- 
breaks of fanaticism in the provinces have, 
for the time, at least, destroyed the confi- 
dence of the world in the stability of the 
constitutional régime, opened the way for 
revolutionary movements in Albania, Hpirus 
and Macedonia and brought the fleets of 
Burope to the Turkish coasts. There is dan- 
ger of an uprising of the wild tribes and of 
massacres in many of the provinces which 
the Young Turks have not the power to con- 
trol. 

We may still hope that, in the end, they 
may be able to establish a strong, liberal, 
constitutional government in Turkey, but it 
will be the work of years, and for a long time 
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One special cause for interest among Congregationalists in the present situation in Turkey lies in the fact that fully a third of the American 


Board’s missionaries are in that country. 


The outbreaks thus far have been in the region of the Central Mission. 


The institutions under the care 


of the Board in that field are Central Turkey College at Aintab, Central Turkey College for girls at Marash, St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus. Mission 


stations in Central Turkey are at Adana, Aintab, Aleppo, Antioch, Hadjin, Kessab, Marash, Mersin, Oorfa, Sis, Tarsus‘and Zeitoon. 


The mission- 


aries stationed in the district are: Kate E. Ainslie, Alice C. Bewer, Virginia Billings, Isabella M. Blake, Ellen M. Blakely, William N. Chambers, 
Cornelia P. Chambers, Effie M. Chambers, Thomas D. Christie, D. D., Carmelite B. Christie, Fred F. Goodsell, Lulu K. 8. Goodsell, Lucius O. Lee, D. DS 
Eula Bates Lee, Frederick W. Macallum, Henrietta M. Macallum, Harriet C. Norton, Sara L. Peck, Emily F. Richter, Mary P. Rogers, Corinna Shat- 
tuck, Elizabeth M. Trowbridge, Mrs. Margaret R. Trowbridge, Stephen v. R. Trowbridge, Blanch H. Trowbridge, Elizabeth S. Webb, Mary G. Webb, 


Cora M. Welpton. 


Persons working with the Board in the district, though not under appointment, are: Miss Bovel, Elizabeth Brewer, Ella Buell, Martha Frearson, 
Charlotte F. Grant, Caroline F. Hamilton of the Aintab Medical College, Miss Marshall, Agnes C. Salmond, Dr. and Mrs. F. D. Shepard, for twenty- 
five years at the head of the Aintab Medical College, and Miss H. E. Wallis of Adana. 


to come we must expect a recurrence of «is- 
turbances in different parts of the empire. 
It is a noble, patriotic work which these 
Young Turks have undertaken, in which they 
must have the sympathy of all Americans, 
and in which we should be ready to lend a 
hand in such ways as are open to us. 


The Conductor’s Business 


BY REV. GEORGE L. CANDY 
Pastor Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


One night on our way from Dubuque, Io., 
to Cedar Rapids on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, our attention was called to two young 
ladies who seemed to have come from the 
rural regions. Another woman entered about 
whose face there was something sinister and 
deceitful. From their conversation we gath- 
ered that the girls were going to Cedar 
Rapids to work. The woman directed them 
to a boarding place. 

After a while we looked back and saw the 
conductor in conversation with them. They 
were crying. When he came for our tickets 
I said, “What is the trouble back there, Mr. 
Hart?” He and I had been good friends for 
a number of years—eyver since I first boarded 
his train and, with a smile, he had said 
cheerily: “Good morning, sir! May I see 
your ticket?” I remember that I looked up 
to see from whence the sunshine emanated 
and gazed into a face round and clean and 
as smiling as a May morning. Then I 
noticed also that on his sleeve he wore a 
number of gold stripes, marking him as one 
of the oldest and most faithful of employees. 
On the lapel of his coat was a little button 
with a pitcher on it, telling me that he be- 


longed to that splendid corps of traveling 
men, ‘‘Gideon’s Band,” who have done so 
much to lift the traveling men to a place of 
honor and respect. That button became the 
link which bound us and our hands clasped 
in real brotherhood. 

In reply to my question he said: “I found 
that those girls were going to work in the 
Cedar Rapids factory and had been directed 
by some woman to a boarding house which 
has an evil reputation. I knew if they ever 
went there, they would be lost before morn- 
ing. My wife is with me on the train and 
we will take them home with us over night 
and find them a safe home.” I said, “That 
is a fine thing for you to do and rather ex- 
ceptional for a man in your busy life.’’ He 
replied, as he put his hand on my shoulder: 
“That is my business. I feel that I am not 
only responsible to the Illinois Central for 
the fares of my passengers, but I am re- 
sponsible to Jesus Christ for their souls. 
My business is to serve Jesus Christ—I am 
working for the Illinois Central to cover ex- 
penses.” 

A few months after I again boarded the 
train of my friend and asked him about the 
fate of the girls. There came a light of a 
greater joy than I had seen in his face be- 
fore as he said: “We took the girls. home 
and the next day found them a safe boarding 
place. We took them to our church and last 
Sunday they were baptized into our com- 
munion as members. They belong now to 
Him.” I was not surprised a little later to 
find that his first name was ‘Andrew,’ for 
I remembered: “And Andrew first findeth 
his own brother Simon and saith to him, We 
have found the Christ. And he brought him 
to Jesus.” 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


MAKING ITS OWN. PREACHERS 


(The Christian Hvangelist) 


The editor remarked recently to a busi- 
ness man from one of our best churches in 
a neighboring state, ‘‘Your church seems to 
be very fortunate in having secured a line 
of excellent preachers.” His reply was, 
“We make them excellent preachers after 
we get them.” There is a great deal in 
that. It is just as possible for a church to 
make a great preacher out of a young min- 
ister as for the minister to make a great 
churech—a fact which many churches over- 
look. 


THE HATS OF WOMEN 
(The New York Times) 


The movement in some of the churches to 
induce the women to remove their hats dur- 
ing the services is reasonable. The things 
many women wear on their heads nowadays 
are so grotesque as to divert the attention 
of others from the religious exercises. They 
are so big that they obstruct the congrega- 
tion’s view of the pulpit. They are grossly 
inappropriate to a house of worship. 


WORKING THROUGH THE WOMEN 
‘(Nashville Christian Advocate) 


A contributor to one of our exchanges 
complains that the attitude of laymen to 
church work is too often as though they were 
singing: 

“Take my wife and let her be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.” 
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From Self to Brother | 


The Logical Step for Every Disciple ot Christ 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, Birmingham, England 


“And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, saw two brothers ...and he saith 
unto them, Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him.” And is that 
all that happened—a passing-by, a call, an 
immediate response, a transformed life? Let 
no one imagine that we have all the happen- 
ings recorded in this verse. This is a con- 
summation, but there are preparations lead- 
ing up to it. This is the plant in flower, 
but the roots stretch back into experiences of 
an earlier day. 

Already these two fishermen were the dis- 
ciples of John. From which fact we may, at 
any rate, make three important inferences. 
First, they were dissatisfied with the hard, 
formal, juiceless, popular religion. Second, 
they were resentful at the low ethical ideals 
and practices of conspicuous leaders of reli- 
gion. And third, their souls were awake in 
a great expectancy, looking for the coming 
of the Messiah. All this has to be borne in 
mind when we watch the mysterious happen- 
ings on the shore. 


ANDREW'S 


But there were riper preparations even 
than these. There had been a memorable 
morning when Andrew was holding serious 
discourse with John the Baptist on the beach, 
and even while they were in the awful 
deeps of their conversation a stranger went 
by, and John changed all their ghostly grop- 
ings into heart-gripping realities by the rev- 
erent whisper, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 
And Andrew, that shy, gentle, sensitive soul, 
drawn by a mysterious fascination, rose and 
followed the stranger, and when the stranger 
turned and cast an inquiring look upon 
them, Andrew, with all the reticence of his 
nature suddenly inclosing him in, asked the 
significant question, ‘“‘Where do you live?’ 
And the stranger answered, “‘Come and see.” 
And Andrew spent the night with him. And 
what happened that night—what revelation, 
what opening of mystical doors—we have no 
record ; but in the morning Andrew hastened 
away to the old boat with the air of a man 
who had been doing great business in other 
waters, and when Peter stayed his busy 
fingers to gaze upon his hurrying, agitated 
brother, Andrew said to him, with the won- 
dering joy of discovery, ““‘We have found the 
Messiah, the Christ!’ And he brought him 
to Jesus. 


INTERVIEW 


PREPARING FOR DISCIPLESHIP 


These are some of the preparations before 
the response of actual discipleship. There 
have been meetings, and talkings, and brood- 
ings—broodings such as only fishermen 
know, who have the wide, deep sea, and the 
open sky, and the bracing winds, to give 
space and vitality to the imagination and 
awe and mystery to their worship. Yes, 
they had been brooding, reading, praying, 
ripening, until bewilderment was changing 
info assurance, confusion into confidence, 
and until it only needed a single impulse to 
precipitate conviction into a fateful decision. 
“And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become fishers 
of men. And straightway they forsook their 
nets and followed him.” 

Now, let us look more closely at this call 
into the actual discipleship of Christ. These 
men were fishers; the Lord would make 
them fishers of men. Busy with things, he 
would enlist them in the service of men. 
Material interests should be sublimed into 
human interests. Life should no longer be 


employed merely as a living, but as a voca- 
tion and a crusade. And that is ever one of 
the great primary characteristics of all gen- 
uine discipleship in Christ. Whenever Christ 
calls a man, and the man responds, other 
men come into view. Christ’s call is a call 
into a larger humanity. His call implies the 
death of isolation and the birth of comrade- 
ship and communion. 


A CALL TO FORSAKE EGOTISM 


And therefore we may ‘say at once that 
the call of the, Master is a withdrawal from 
everything which isolates and dehumanizes 
man. Christian discipleship is a condemna- 
tion of every form of worldly egotism. Hgo- 
tism is concerned with the ambition of man; 
discipleship is concerned with the rights of 
men. BWgotism puts everybody else into the 
shade; discipleship lifts everybody else into 
the light. Egotism is singular and travels 
alone: discipleship is plural and considers 
the crowd. And, therefore, I say that Chris- 
tianity is ever the condemnation of egotism 
as being of an alien spirit and faith. Ego- 
tism, the man-view, as opposed to disciple- 
ship, the men-view, is found in the world, 
but in a very subtle form it also obtrudes 
into the church. There is an individualistic 
piety which pays no regard to the race. 
There are people who are as selfish in their 
pursuit of salvation as other people are in 
their pursuit of pleasure or gold. They are 
narrowly personal, and not broadly human. 
They only know one number, and that the 
singular; their life has no plural significance 
either in prayer or in service. They fish for 
man, and not for men. 


THE FLAW IN “PILGRIMS PROGRESS” 


‘That is the only indictment I have against 
“The Pilgrim's Progress,’ but I think the 
indictment is serious and pertinent. The 
pilgrim is in quest of life, and God, and 
heaven and glory, but never once do I find 
him turning aside to help other pilgrims on 
the toilsome road. It is a very solitary jour- 
ney; and the vision of men sinning, sor- 
rowing, fainting, stumbling, falling, never 
troubles his soul by night or day. Never 
once does he kneel to pray for the folk who 
are still dwelling in the city of destruction ; 
neyer does he bear their sin and make inter- 
cession for the transgressor. He has got his 
eyes on personal salvation and glory, and the 
whole world of men is erased. 

I know that this was not the manner of 
life of the author of “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” When John Bunyan was converted, 
other men came into view, and he spent the 
strength of his days in telling them the story 
of that grace which had saved him from sin 
and death. And that is true discipleship 
when the individual is humanized, when the 
solitary craving broadens and includes in its 
ery the silent needs and aspirations of the 
race. The ideal of the Christian life is not 
this—“Glory for me, glory for me”; but 
rather this—Until we all come, in the unity 
of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


THE TWOFOLD RESPONSE 


When, therefore, Christ calls a man, and 
the man responds in the truly Christian 
sense, the response is twofold, or shall we 
rather say it is one response with a double 
significance. It is first of all a movement 
from self toward Christ, and then from 
Christ toward men; a movement toward 
Christ to be empowered and trained, and a 


movement toward men in purpose and sery- 
ice. 'The disciple first of all enters into the 
school of the Master, into what an old cath- 
olic saint called ‘‘the academy of love,” for 
spiritual discipline and vision. He puts 
himself unreservedly under the tuition of the 
great Master of the school. He is willing to 
unlearn whatever he has Jearned amiss. He 
is ready to cast off all mental habits which 
do not consort with the dignity of the chil- 
dren of God. 

And in this school he acquires the Spirit 
of the Master. Now spirit lies behind con- 
duct ; it is conduct’s inspiration and dynamic. 
Spirit is to conduct what climate is to 
vegetation. We may call it disposition if we 
please. But what is personal disposition 
excepting individual climate? The personal 
disposition is just the personal air or atmos- 
phere which penetrates all the workings of 
the life. When a man responds to the call 
of Jesus and enters the Master’s school, 
there begins a change of personal climate. 
“Tie breathed on them and said, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” That is the beginning of 
a permanent transformation, and we fail if 
we begin anywhere else. The prerequisite of 
vegetation is climate, and the prerequisite of 
a beautiful life is a gracious spirit, vital, 
forceful and quickening, even the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 

And with the appropriation of the Mas- 
ter’s spirit we shall also acquire the Master's 
attitude and ways. MHis inspiration deter- 
mines our inclination. His disposition deter- 
mines our postures. His moods determine 
our modes. If we get his spirit we shall live 


his life. If we come unto him we shall go 
after our brother. If we are friends of 


Jesus we shall be seekers of men, And so L 
once again repeat the theme of this medita- 
tion, that the real Jesus humanizes his dis- 
ciples, and a saving interest in grace inevita- 
bly creates a saving interest in men. 


Why Theaters are Vile 


It is on the neurotic side, I am convinced, 
that we shall find in part an explanation of 
the present dramatic tendency. New York 
is a city of abnormal and unhealthy nervous 
tension. The New Yorker works, keyed up 
to a strained pitch. After work comes the 
whole psychologic being droops. Nervously, 
the man is spent and flaccid. If you will 
track the average “man of affairs” after he 
leaves his business, you will find him mak- 
ing an alcoholic progress uptown from bar to 
bar. This does not mean that he is getting 
drunk. It means, simply, that he is striving 
to bring his depressed and fagged out nerves 
up to the concert pitch at which the normal 
person lives. After dinner he is ready for 
amusement. Often it is gambling, the ex- 
citement of which keys him up. Or it is the 
theater. Of this he says: “I don’t want to 
see anything that makes me think. I’m too 
tired. lLet’s take in something with ‘go’ to 
it.’ What he really and unconsciously 
means is, not really that he is too tired to 
think, but that he needs a mental cocktail ; 
something that will spur his jaded nerve cen- 
ters up again. Shock will do it; the appeal 
to the sensual and the animal within him 
will do it. Hence the success of the prurient 
drama, amidst a theater-going public largely 
composed of sufferers from depressed nerves. 
—Samuel Hopkins Adams, in May American. 


“A little hullsome lettin’ alone’s ’s good for 
grown folks as ’tis for children.’”—Rose 
Terry Cooke. : 
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Present-Day Socialism 


Il. What It Would Do- 


By Professor John B. Clark, Columbia University 


The beauty of the socialistic idea is enough 
in itself to captivate many minds, It means 
democracy in both industry and politics, in- 
stead of oligarchy in industry and sham 
democracy in politics. It means equality 
where now there is extreme inequality, and 
promises to give us a state without million- 
aires and without paupers. It promises fra- 
ternity where there is now a tangle of an- 
tagonisms. 

In the main, however, it must be admitted 
that the good things it promises to give count 
tor less in the way of winning converts than 
the evils it promises to cure. The first of 
these evils is poverty. Wnough is produced, 
we are told, to make everybody comfortable, 
if only it were fairly divided. 

The second evil is corruption in a multi- 
tude of places. It is at its worst where the 
realm of high finance intersects the realm of 
politics and gives to the officers of corpora- 
tions a sinister power over the state. It is 
sufficiently bad in high finance itself. A 
director plunders his own corporation, or 
even wrecks it. The promoter deceives and 
robs the public. The subordinate official 
takes toll for favors conferred on customers 
or others. The financial fabric is honey- 
combed with “graft.” 

The third evil is the most serious, since it 
arises, not because of personal iniquity, but 


because of something perverse in the system’ 


of industry itself, It is so fundamental that 
personal goodness is no cure for it. It is 
claimed that the relation of employer to 
employed is now such as of necessity to 
plunder workmen. An ‘iron law” holds him 
down to a rate of pay that will barely keep 
him alive, while he produces more and more, 
as time goes on and inventive genius does its 
work. For the poverty which affects only a 
few there might be hope of relief if general 
wages shall increase, and for corruption 
there may be a partial cure in better laws; 
but for a system of distribution that is hope- 
lessly bad in principle there is no cure but 
revolution. If we all believed that poverty 
were riveted on the working masses by a 
law of the system, we should change the 
system at all costs; and we should all be- 
come Socialists if that were the only course 
that promised a cure. 

Is it true that poverty results from noth- 
ing but a bad division of the income that 
now exists and would be completely banished 
under a better division? [Evidently the ex- 
treme poverty would be alleviated by such 
a division, provided always the amount to be 
divided remained unchanged. A vitally im- 
portant statistical inquiry is here in order, 
but it is accepted as a fact that the present 
income of society would enable us all to live 
comfortably if only each of us could get his 
share of it. This)is a field where extensive 
research is needed, but enough has been done 
to afford some basis for an answer to the 
question that we raise, and the answer is 
quite unlike the one which multitudes of 
people expect. 

There may be enough to give the average 
laboring man something like fifty per cent. 
more than he now gets. Abolish all rent, 
interest and profits and make over the whole 
vast income which goes to the owners of 
property to the empty-handed workers, and 
you will probably raise their wages by about 
a half. This will not make them rich. It 
will not make them as rich as Socialists 
undoubtedly expect that it will, but it will 
make a very substantial addition to their 
comfort, and it will lift the submerged tenth 


of the population to the level of comfort 
enjoyed by the other parts. It will be at the 
cost of all who have more than this modest 
average income; but there are fewer of them 
than there are of those who have less, and 
on grounds of utility it might look as though 
the general leveling would result in an aggre- 
gate of good. Whether it has or not depends 
on the question whether the socialistic state 
will produce as much as the present one. If 
men work as long and as hard as they now 
do and are as well organized and directed, 
then they will create as much as they do at 
present; but there is everything in this “if,” 

Will men under socialism work as long 
and hard as they do now? Will industry 
yield as much as it does at present and give 
as large a sum for distribution? The an- 
swers to these questions do not depend alto- 
gether upon guesses. We have some experi- 
ence to guide us. America has furnished 
quite a list of little communes in which 
property is held collectively, and every one 
works for the society as a whole, and not for 
himself. A common observation is that they 
work less and produce less than do men in 
similar employments who work for wages. 
Moreover, this is what one would expect to 
see till the time shall come when a man will 
love all his neighbors collectively as much 
as he loves himself. 

If the question is put squarely to a man 
who is working in leisurely fashion, “Are 
you willing to work longer and harder when 
you know that the extra product you thus 
create will not go to yourself and your fam- 
ily but will be scattered broadcast among all 
the people?’ will he put forth the more 
strenuous exertions? Wxperience shows that 
he does not, and it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that he would. Neither is it reasonable 
to expect that in a socialistic state men will 
work as they now do for the sake of main- 
taining the present social income. If that 
income is allowed to fall off, it may easily 
happen that under the system of equal divi- 
sion that the workers get no more than they 
now do. They would have pulled down the 
rich, the well-to-do and, indeed, all who have 
lived in modest comfort, and yet they would 
have made no permanent gain for themselves. 
A rather small falling off in the rate of pro- 
duction would make the workers in a social- 
istic state no better off than workers, on the 
average, are now. 

This, however, is not the worst danger in 
the case. Hven the attaining of the average 
wages would mean a gain for the multitude 
who are now below the average, and that 
gain, at least, would stand to the credit of 
socialism, though it would be made. at the 
cost of a fearful sacrifice on the part of all 
other classes, How long would that gain be 
held? Would the citizens of the new state 
continue for any length of time to get even 
average wages? We-here encounter the most 
serious question that socialism has to face. 
The one thing that nobody can deny concern- 
ing the present system is its capacity for 
mechanical progress. It is subduing nature 
at a marvelous rate—enlisting her occult 
forces and making them serve man, their 
master, like the genii of the lamp in the 
Arabian tale. 

All this progress is necessary if wages are 
to increase or even to maintain themselves; 
for there is a terrible influence at work tend- 
ing to pull them down. Mere world crowd- 
ing is enough to reduce the productive power 
of the average man. The farm that would 
maintain one family in comfort will yield a 


probabilities are in their favor. 


meager return for two, a bare subsistence 
for three and starvation for four. This 
would be true though the farm were a self- 
contained society and though those who 
dwelt on it made their own clothing, fur- 
nishings, ete. If they did this, the farm 
would be a little microcosm representing the 
world as it is with all its shops in operation. 
Of necessity, as it is more and more crowded 
with people, it treats them less and less liber- 
ally, unless by sheer genius they manage 
more effectively to utilize it. Progress in 
method may neutralize the effect of crowd- 
ing. Without it we should have the opera- 
tion of the “iron law” under any form of 
distribution, socialistic or otherwise. 

Would socialism give us this progress 
which increasing numbers render so neces- 
sary? Its advocates say yes. Their guess is 
that it would. While the guess of many 
others is that it would not; and what we 
know is that the chief motive which now 
appeals to the men who make the improve- 
ments would be altogether lacking. There 
are profits to be had from making and using 
mechanical inventions, Honest fortunes are 
built up chiefly in this way or in ways akin 
to it. Genius smites the rock and the waters 
gush- forth when some of the benefit goes to 
the man who does the smiting. Will this be 
done when this man gets no more benefit 
than any one else? Not if opening the rock 
is a difficult or hazardous process, and in 
practice it is so. There is hard toil and 
large risk in setting at work the mechanical 
appliances that make the world so rich. It 
is not done by the blow of a wand. There 
is a personal reward in sight at the end of 
the process, and it draws men along a toil- 
some and hazardous road. Will they follow 
that road when they are working for all 
humanity? Will pure altruism or a desire 
for so much of distinction as an invention 
will bring suffice to induce the strenuous 
effort? The Socialists say Yes. Others say 
No. The others are in the majority, and the 
The whole 
success of the socialistic experiment hinges 
on maintaining the rate of progress and 
doing it after the chief motive that now 
maintains it shall be removed. 

This is not all. Great improvements come 
about not merely because of the profit that 
they may yield, Under a régime of competi- 
tion improvement is a means of self-preserva- 
tion. Producers are marching in a great 
procession and each one must keep pace with 
his fellows or be cast out. Appliances soon 
become antiquated, and whoever adheres to 
them after they have become so sees his 
business and his capital slipping away from 
him. In a time of rapid change it is sure 
death to be over-cautious and adhere stead- 
fastly to old methods of production. One 
must change: his processes as rapidly as do 
his rivals if he is to continue to make money. 
Competition guarantees progress by holding 
a lure before the enterprising man and the 
picture of certain destruction before the un- 
enterprising one; and it is the operation of 
these two motives, neither of which would 
work in a socialistic state, that is responsible 
for the rate of progress that we enjoy. We 
are invited to introduce a plan of living in 
which these motives would not work, and 
in which the progress which they guarantee 
will be indispensable. 


He who claps for a fool to dance is no 
better than a fool.—African Proverb. 
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Business Opportunities for Young Women 


Eyery girl and woman who has a fair 
amount of health, a thimble finger and any 
gumption ought to be compelled to learn to 
do simple dressmaking for two reasons: (1) 
She may always be poor and if she can make 
simple shirt waists and skirts, will always 
be able to look neat and feel “respectably 
dressed” on as small a sum as twenty-five 
or thirty dollars a year if absolutely neces- 
sary, while those who cannot make their own 
clothing will look dowdy on twice that 
amount because they must buy ready-made 
garments; (2) hard times may come to any 
home. Circumstances may suddenly compel 
the girl or woman to earn her own living 
without time for preparation. It takes long 
months to learn a trade or to fit one’s self 
for a business position, but if one has learned 
to make her own clothes and understands 
plain sewing, she can find employment with 
little delay. The stenographer or bookkeeper 
may lose her position and, because of pecu- 
liar circumstances, be unable to find another 
where she can earn living wages. It will 
give her a feeling of security if she knows 
that she can turn to seamstress’s or dress- 
maker’s work at a moment’s notice. 


THE DEMAND FOR WORKERS 


As long as women are women the world 
will be: filled with vanity, and there will 
therefore be much making of bonnets and 
gowns; and for many decades to come the 
demand for competent seamstresses and 
dressmakers will exceed the supply. This is 
a fact not conjecture; therefore learn dress- 
making! The head of one of the largest 
employment bureaus for women in the city 
of Boston, to a question as to whether she 
had many calls for dressmakers and seam- 
stresses, said emphatically, ‘Thousands !” 
and added, “We are unable to fill hundreds 
of positions every year simply because there 
are not dressmakers enough.” Practically 
the same information was given at every 
bureau which fills positions of this kind. 
It should be encouraging for women to learn 
that there is at least one occupation which*® 
is not overcrowded. 

A girl who lives in or near the city should 
first learn at home all the dressmaking her 
mother can teach her, and then apply for a 
position in a large establishment or reliable 
small dressmaker’s parlor. It is usually pos- 
sible—always in the spring or fall—to get 
into dressmaking parlors and give one’s serv- 
ices for the sake of the experience to be 
gained, but it is seldom necessary, even for 
one totally inexperienced, to work without 
wages, for a quick-witted, quick-fingered 
person, after the first week, can be worth at 
least four or five dollars. One should hesi- 
tate before making an agreement with a 
dressmaker to give one’s time, for the dress- 
maker will certainly get the better of the 
bargain. 


DESIRABLE STORE POSITIONS 


If a girl is without any real experience 
and must start in on her bread-earning at 
once, she should make the rounds of the 
department stores which have ready-made or 
custom-made suits departments, most of 
which have all their refitting and making 
done in the store. If she is neat in appear- 
ance, well, and shows a willingness to learn, 
she is sure of a position somewhere, but 
most establishments pay by the piece, so for 
the first weeks her Saturday night envelopes 
will be thin. But with patience and earnest 
endeavor she will advance, unless she has 
absolutely no taste or her fingers are all 
thumbs. Many of the higher grade stores 


II. Dressmaking 


By Grace A. Turkington 


which have both refitting and making-to- 
order departments do not have any dull sea- 
son, that is, those employed in these depart- 
ments have work the year round. Such 
stores are those which have been established 
for many years, and have a large number of 
regular patrons who, when they go to the 
mountains or the seashore for the summer, 
leave at the stores their addresses, and com- 
petent fitters (women who. know dressmak- 
ing from a to z) follow them up at the vari- 
ous hotels with samples, ete:, and send back 
explicit orders for costumes of every kind. 
Thus the women of leisure and wealth can 
return to the city in the fall in new suits 
which are strictly up-to-date. 

It is, of course, always more difficult to 
get a position in this grade of stores than 
elsewhere, simply because the work is con- 
tinuous, the pay good and the employees 
stay on year after year. Nevertheless a girl 
who is ambitious should make a determined 
effort to get into one of these. If necessary, 
inquiry may be made among one’s acquaint- 
ances to learn if they have not friends 
already employed in a high-grade place, and 
through their influence try to get a foothold. 
A “forelady” will naturally give the prefer- 
ence to the friend of one of the faithful girls 
under her. If one learns her first lessons in 
such a place she will never have to unlearn, 
since only high-grade work, according to the 
most approved methods, is tolerated. 

Girls in such positions average between 
eight and nine dollars a week, while the more 
competent earn fifteen or sixteen, and the 
fitters from eighteen up. Usually, all work 
except the machine stitching is paid for by 
the piece, and upon the kind of piece work 
depends the price paid. A beginner, or one 
with little previous experience, will perhaps 
have assigned to her the overcasting and 
binding of seams, the sewing on of hooks, 
eyes, braid, ete. ; 

The next best store positions are those in 
large department stores which, while they 
do not have steady work for all those in the 
dressmaking department all the year, are 
only too glad to provide summer work in the 
other departments, or to allow the girls to 
take a two months’ vacation with the prom- 
ise of the same positions when they return. 


or 


“REFITTING SHOPS 


Then there are shops which do not make 
to order but do an extensive “refitting” busi- 
ness and, while perhaps this work is not so 
agreeable as the making to order, it is usu- 
ally well paid and is by no means to be 
scorned. It takes infinite skill and pains to 
refit whole costumes, separate skirts or 
waists, for one has practically to become an 
expert dressmaker to be able to know how 
properly to adapt the garment to the cus- 
tomer’s figure. The fitters (who have usu- 
ally served their apprenticeship in the work- 
rooms and who get from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars per week) give the customer 
what is known as a “pin fitting,” and the 
garment is sent to the workroom to a girl 
to whom the pins speak a well-known lan- 
guage. If the work is not well done it must 
be made right at the expense, in time, of the 
original alterer. All such work is usually 
paid for by the piece, and fast, accurate 
workers can easily make from ten dollars a 
week up. 

It should be the aim of every one who ob- 
tains a position in the dressmaking depart- 
ment of a store to become eventually a 
fitter, a forewoman, or to leave the store and 
start out independently. With the necessary 
experience, almost any woman with good 


health and small capital can do independent 
dressmaking in her own home, or can go out 
by the day and earn enough to support her- 
self (and husband and children if necessary) 
and save for a rainy day. 


PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Positions in small private dressmaking 
parlors are usually not so secure as store 
positions, but for many reasons are more 
desirable if first-class work is done in them. 
In the large workrooms one girl makes 
sleeves, another binds seams and sews on 
braid, another finishes skirts, another waists ; 
and although a girl is advanced, it takes 
much longer to get an all-round experience 
than in a small place where perhaps in the 
same day the same girl will make a pair of 
sleeves for one dress, stitch up the seams of 
a skirt for another, and make a collar for 
another. A person who wishes to get a 
thorough experience in all the details of 
dressmaking as quickly as possible would do. 
better to get into the workrooms of a small 
private establishment. The conveniences, 
light, ventilation, and perhaps the pay may 
not be as good as in the stores, but the ex- 
perience gained is the compensation. Weekly 
wages, according to ability, are paid in such 
places rather than by the piece. A dollar 
a day-is fair remuneration for an average 
worker on the simple parts, and as soon as 
a girl is worth more, if she cannot get it in 
ene place she can go elsewhere or “set up” 
for herself. The hours of work for large 
and small establishments are in most cases 
the same—from 8 to 6, with an hour at noon, 
or 8 to 5.30 in summer, with a half hour’s 
noon recess. 

The cutting and fitting are the most diffi- 
cult parts of the dressmaker’s work, and are 
really what distinguish the high-grade dress- 
maker from the mediocre. When a worker 
has mastered every detail of the putting 
together of a garment, she is then ready to: 
attempt the cutting and fitting. There are 
many competent workers who cannot master 
this department of the art, and these women 
must always be content to do seamstress 
duties, either with a private dressmaker or 
in a store. Seamstresses who go out by the 
day can usually get $1.50 a day, with car 
fares and one meal. Dressmakers who sew 
in private families by the day get from two- 
to four dollars and a half a day, with two 
meals and car fares. Of course those who- 
work by the day in private families set their 
own price according to what they consider 
their ability and the pocket-books of their 
patrons. 

There are in most cities institutions hay- 
ing special dressmaking courses, given for 
both day and evening classes, where for 2 
moderate fee one may take a complete dress- 
making course from basting to designing. 
If one has plenty of time at her disposal, or 
if one must learn while being employed dur- 
ing the day as clerk or waitress, such courses 
will undoubtedly prove helpful. But the 
consensus of dressmakers’ opinion seems to 
be that no training is so good as what one 
gets in an actual workshop, and there is 
probably not a dressmaking workroom of any 
kind where an inexperienced girl will not 
be taken in and given a trial, if she can 
show qualifications as to health, general 
ability and ambition. The summer and mid- 
winter seasons are always more or less dull 
in this trade, and an inexperienced person 
should therefore apply for work in the fall, 
early winter or spring, and “‘get experienced” 
in the mad rush of work which is sure to 
come at these seasons of the year. 
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There’s a piece of poetry called the “May 
Queen,” where a girl tells her mother, “I’m 
to me Queen of the May, Mother, I’m to be 
Queen of the May!” She’s real pleased 
about it—girls like things like that. And 
I thought it would be fun to have a May 
Queen this year, over to school. ’Gene said 
he thought it would be more fun to wind 
around the Maypole; he’d read about it. 
You have a pole, with ribbons, and eight 
people take them and go through a figure, 
and that winds the ribbon up on the pole 
in little checkerboard squares. I said I 
didn’t see why we couldn’t have that and 
the Queen, too. 

“Whom would we have for the Queen?” 
asked Hal. 

“Helen Allison,’ said Stevie; “she’s: got 
a white fairy suit she had for the fancy- 
dress party, all covered with little gold 
spangles.” 

““She’s too little,” said ’Gene, “we'll have 
to have a girl from our grade or Rob’s.” 

“I suppose we'll have to vote for her,” 
said Hal. I said I thought all the girls 
would want to be it. 

“Don’t you think we’d better just have 
the Maypole, then?’ asked Hal. 

“No, I don’t,” I said. ‘With the Queen 
there’s a procession and everybody goes in 
it and carries flowers, and she rides in .a 
chariot.” 

“Where you going to get a chariot?’ 
asked ’Gene. I said I guessed Tom could 
make one. 

“What shall we do for flowers?’ asked 
’Gene. ‘“’Tisn’t time for buttercups and 
daisies, and even violets won’t be here.” 

“Well, there’s Mayflowers,’”’ said Stevie. 
“Heaps of them grow up on Bear Hill.’ 

“But it takes such a heap to make any,” 
said ’Gene. 

“Well,” I said, ‘seems to me a Maypole 
dance will be just as hard to get up, you 
have to have yards and yards of ribbon, and 
no one knows how to wind it.” 

“P’r’aps Miss Isabel does,” said Stevie. 
She’s his Sunday school teacher, and he 
thinks she knows everything. 

Well, that afternoon after school I asked 
Tom if he could make a chariot. 

“To you mean the kind they had in the 
Roman chariot races?” he asked. 

I said I meant the kind they have in the 
circus parade, where they drive the horses 
abreast. 

“T guess I could make one,” said Tom. 
“And if I can’t manage the wheels I can 
borrow the ones on Helen’s express cart. 
What do‘you want of a chariot, anyhow?” 

“What I want is a May Queen,” I said. 

Tom whistled. ‘“Who’ll be it?’ I told 
him that wasn’t decided yet. 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do for a 
chariot. Got any boards?” We'd been hav- 
ing some work done on our house, and we 
had lots of lumber left, and Papa said Tom 
could use all he needed. 

“What's Tom up to now?’ asked Papa; 
“another flying machine?” 

“No,” I said, “only a chariot.” 

“A chariot!” exclaimed Papa. 
make a Roman Holiday?” 

“No, only a May Queen,” I said. 

“How you going to choose her?” he asked. 

“We don’t know yet,” I said. 

“You might try the white stone—that’s 
the way we did when I was a boy,” said 
Papa. 

“What’s that?’ said I. 

“Collect as many beach stones as there 
are people to draw, but just one white one. 
Then put them in a box and cut a hole in 
the cover, just big enough to slip your hand 
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in, and let every one draw for the white 
stone.” 

We all thought this way first rate, and 
we sent Stevie and Babe down to the shore 
the next day after the stones. There were 
eighteen girls in our grade and seventeen in 
Hal’s and Gene’s, so we had to have thirty- 
five stones. The children took lots of pains, 
they got some drab ones and three lucky 
stones—one was bluish with a white line 
‘round it—and there were lots of speckled 
black and white ones. But the prettiest and 
whitest one was one Laurence found, it 
looked just like a song-sparrow’s egg, only 
it didn’t have the speckles. 

You ought to have seen the chariot when 
Tom got it finished. He painted it all yellow 
and red, like the circus ones, and he cut out 
“Queen of the May’ in wooden lettérs on 
his jig saw and gilded them and put them 
on the front of the chariot. It had little low 
wheels, and it ran just as easy. We didn’t 


let the girls know a thing about it till it. 


was done, and we let Babe carry the white 
stone around till we needed it, but I was 
afraid it would get soiled, for he carried it 
in his pocket, along with his pencils and 
chalk and peanuts and things. We asked 
Mamma if she knew what they danced to 
wind up the Maypole, and she said she did, 
she helped wind up a Maypole in an en- 
tertainment once, and she would show us 
how. 

About a week before May Day we called 
a meeting of the girls in our two grades, 
after school. Tom told them the plan, and 
that every girl would have a chance to draw 
the white stone, and be the Queen. Then 
Babe and Stevie brought the stones—we’d 
put them in a basket and tacked a cloth with 
a slit in it over the top. Stevie held it, and 
we fellows stood around to see that every- 
thing was fair. 

Rachel Everett drew first. She got the 
blue stone with the white line. ‘Well, I’ve 
got a lucky stone, anyhow,” she laughed. 
Then it was little Bess Hill’s turn, and she 
got just a common drab one. Then Mary 
Lowe drew a speckled one, and some more 
drew drab ones. When it came Winifred 
Cary’s turn she asked if any one had a right 
to feel around in the basket and see if they 
could feel a white one, or did they have to 
take the first one they touched? “I took the 
first one I touched,” said Mary Lowe, “and 
what’s fair for one ought to be fair for all.’ 
That’s the trouble, having girls—they al- 
ways want to do things different. None of 
the fellows would ever think they could tell 
the color of a thing by the way it felt. 

“TLet’s vote on it,” said Rachel. “All 
those in favor of letting Winifred feel of the 
stones say Aye!’ Well, every one said 
Aye! and so Winifred drew. I think she 
must have felt every stone in the basket, but 
finally she drew out her hand. Everybody 
shouted. She’d drawn a great piece of pud- 
ding-stone—all dull red and white. “Vell,” 
she said, “I didn’t know as I could tell the 
white one by the feeling, but I wanted to 
try.” 


“Well,” said Tom, “you’ve tried. It’s 
your turn, Oscaloosa.” 

So Oscaloosa Johnson drew. She’s a 
little colored girl in ’Gene’s grade. She 


isn’t very much colored—no browner than 
Antonina Carini, and she: has beautiful 
great brown eyes, and the whitest teeth, 
and soft, curly, dark hair. She’s a nice 
little girl, and her mother keeps her just-as 
neat. And she drew a drab one. Then some 
more drew, but didn’t get the white stone, 
till all but Everlaid Armstrong had drawn. 
And every one thought she’d get it, of course. 
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So she put in her hand, and then she said, 
“Why, there isn’t any stone left!” 

“OQ dear me!” said Laurence. “Here's ve 
white stone in my pocket! I forgot to put 
it in!” 

So we had to put the stones back and do 
the drawing all over again. We let Ever- 
laid have first turn, but she didn’t draw the 
white one. Neither did Rachel, nor Helen, 
nor Antonina, nor Mary Anderson, but the 
sixth girl put her hand it and drew it right 
out, without feeling around a bit. Can you 
guess who it was? Well, it was Oscaloosa 
Johnson! You ought to have heard her 
laugh. 

“What will 1 have to do?’ she said to 
Tom. 

Tom didn’t know what to say. You see, 
he never had heard of a May Queen who didn’t 
have golden hair before, and neither had any 
of us. They always have yellow curls, in 
the stories, and cheeks like lilies and roses, 
and lips like cherries. I never saw a girl 
that looked like that, very much, and Osca- 
loosa didn’t a bit. 

But Winifred Cary, she’s just as kind- 
hearted and generous, if she is quick-tem- 
pered—and all of us who have red hair are 
that—she went right up to Oscaloosa, and 
she said, ‘““‘Why, you’ll ride in the chariot, 
and wear your best white dress, and you'll 
have a crown, all made out of flowers, and 
I'll lend you my, gold beads and my best 
white hair ribbons, if you want ’em.” 

But Oscaloosa said she had some best 
white hair ribbons herself, but she’d love to 
wear Winifred’s beads. Every one was 
going home, and most of the girls were pretty 
disappointed, but Oscaloosa didn’t notice, 
she was so happy. And then I told the girls 
that we wanted two from each grade to 
wind up the Maypole, and all the rest could 
wear their best white dresses and be flower 
girls in the procession. So they didn’t mind 
so much about not being the Queen, for 
they all would have a chance to dress up. 
Tom said he’d get the pole, and if the girls 
would get the ribbcn and some one would 
tell him how to tack it on, that part of the 
entertainment would be all ready. 

When I got home and told the family 
about it all, "Gene said, “I think you ought 
to have had a girl with yellow hair and 
blue eyes, like the Fair One with Golden 
Locks, or light-complexioned, any way, like 
Rose Red and Snow White.” 

“Why, the May Queen isn’t a fairy,” said 
Hal. 

“Of course Oscaloosa had a chance to 
draw, just like the other girls, and she drew 
fair, and it would have been mean to take 
it away from her after that,” I said. 

“Well, you never heard of a May Queen 
like that,” said ’Gene. 

Then Mamma said: ‘You boys have a 
chance to make a little girl who doesn’t 
have many pleasures very happy. She will 
never forget this May Day if she is the 
Queen and rides in the chariot and every 
one is kind to her. You all know what Papa 
and I expect of you.” 

So ’Gene didn’t complain any more, and 
Stevie said, “I think Oscaloosa’s a very nice 
little girl, she hauled me all the way up 
Winthrop Hill last winter, just ‘cause I lent 
her my ‘Red Rover’ for one slide down.” 

“T like her, too,” said Babe. “Don’t you 
know she was ve one found me when I got 
lost down town last summer, and brought me 
home, and she gave me a red and white 
peppermint stick.” He always remembers 
when any one gives him candy. 

Papa said we’d better have a committee to 
get the arbutus—that’s the long name for 
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Mayflowers. “If you don’t, and leave it for 
eyery one to do there might be some careless 
children who would pull up roots and all, 
and then you wouldn't have any flowers next 
year,” he said. 

“I never pulled up a Mayflower root in 
my life,” said "Gene. He loves flowers and 
he’s very careful of them. But you ean’t 
help getting the roots sometimes when you’re 
in a hurry. 

May Day came Sunday this year, so we 
had our celebration Saturday morning. It 
was a lovely, warm day, so the girls wore 
white, and lots of the boys and younger 
children marched in the procession, and 
every one had a bouquet. Mamma made the 
wreath to crown Oscaloosa—it was almost 
solid Mayflowers, only just a few green 
leaves mixed in. Bight of the fellows in my 
grade marched at the head of the parade— 
we called them the Queen’s bodyguard—and 
then came Oscaloosa and the chariot. Seven 
of us—Tom, ’Gene, Hal, Archie, Billy 
Travers and Ned Everett and I—were Osca- 
loosa’s horses. 

She stood up in the chariot and held the 
reins in one hand—she drove us all abreast 
—but she held on tight to the dasher of the 
chariot with the other—girls are so ‘fraid 
of being tipped out. She looked real cun- 
ning—I like dark hair, anyway. And she 
wore the starchiest little white dress and a 
white sash with tassels and the gold beads 
Winifred lent her. Right behind Oscaloosa 
came the drum corps. All the rest of the 
boys and girls fell in, and we marched to the 
school grounds. We had the throne all fixed 
there—of course it wasn’t a truly throne, 
just a big chair covered with running juni- 
per, and a silk sofa pillow for Oscaloosa to 
sit on. Winifred crowned her, and then we 
wound up the Maypole—it’s real easy to do 
—and the girls sang a tune that’s in the 
right time for it, 


“The road shall blossom 
The road shall bloom,” 


and some more words. Longfellow wrote it 
—he’s my favorite poet. You ought to have 
seen the pole, it looked so pretty, all wound 
up in pink and white squares, like you 
weave Maybaskets. And the girls sang some 
pretty summer songs, and our teacher told us 
about the old English customs on the May 
Day. 

Then we formed in line again, and took 
Oscaloosa home in the chariot. We gave 
her three cheers and she laughed—she has 
the whitest teeth! We broke ranks and 
everybody went home, but us fellows in the 
chariot harness; for Tom said, ‘“Let’s give 
Bubby a ride ’round the square.” 

Bubby is Oscaloosa’s little lame brother, 
and he was standing'‘out by the gate, leaning 
on his crutches. And we'd all just as lieves, 
so we did. He was so light we ran all the 
way, and he held on tight. When we'd got 
"round the square he was having such a good 
time he said, 

“Would you mind taking me by the shoe- 
shop, so Adoniram Judson can see me?” 

That’s his big brother, and we didn’t mind 
a bit, it’s only a little way. Bubby knew 
which window Adoniram Judson—they al- 
ways call him the whole of it—the Johnsons 
have the longest names, all but Bubby— 
worked at, and we ran up there. Bubby 
hollered, and his brother looked up and 
laughed and waved his hand to Bubby. Then 
Bubby was satisfied, and we took him home. 

His mother came out and gave all of us 
fellows some lemonade and the biggest corn- 
balls I ever saw—big as your two fists. And 
then we took the chariot back to Tom’s barn 
chamber—it’ll be just-the thing for our next 
circus parade. Perhaps we can teach one of 
the dogs to drive some of the other dogs in it, 
and hold the reins in his mouth. I shouldn’t 
wonder, dogs can do very remarkable things, 
you know. 
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Getting Breakfast 


. BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


Many people find it hard to rise in the 
morning in time for breakfast, and what a 
shame it is to have to say that sometimes 
boys and girls are late to breakfast! The 
sermon today is not for these lazy ones, 
but for those who are up early enough to 
help get the breakfast. 

It may be hard for you to do this, but 
there is one beautiful thought about it that 
should make it a pleasant task. Jesus did 
many wonderful things, such as feeding the 
five thousand, which» are far beyond our 
ability; but after Easter, when he was the 
risen and triumphant Redeemer, he ren- 
dered one blessed service which you are re- 
peating—with his own hands he prepared 
a breakfast for some hungry people. Very 
early in the morning he gathered some 
sticks of wood on the shore of the- Sea of 
Galilee, built a fire, broiled the fish, toasted 
the bread and then called the disciples to 
breakfast. It was the last service he ever 
rendered them in bodily form. 

Let others sleep lazily in the morning, 
if they must; but when you are getting the 
breakfast, do it with a happy heart, for you 
now are doing what Jesus did. Who will 
be up early this week to start the fire and 
help Mother get the breakfast? 


The Journey 


The old locomotive comes whizzing along, 


Choo-choo ! 
And never once stops till it snorts through 
its nose, 
Whee-oo ! 
And then it looks ’round with its great 


yellow eye 
To see just the sort of a ticket you buy, 
Then clatters its feet, and away it will fly, 
With you—with you. 


It crawls through the town, and it mutters 
and groans, 
Grr-ee ! 
It doesn’t like steeples, and tramways, and 
streets 
To be. 
But out in the country it rushes and sings, 
It smokes through its mouth in most high 
sailing rings, 
It carries you far, and the pleasantest things 
You see—you see. 


The blue reaching sky with white clouds 
floating past 
So slow; 
The green little hill where the sheep bells 
all ring 
Quite low; 
A ved and white cow by a brook in the 
grass, 
She lifts up her head as so swiftly we pass; 
She is saying “Good day, to you both, little 
lass,” 
I know—I know. 


The old locomotive is ever so wise, 
It knew! 
It stopped at the place where my dear auntie 
lives— 
It’s true! 
It never forgot what my train ticket said; 
Then it winked its great eye, and it tossed 
up its head 
“I’m off to my tea and my shed, child,” it 
said, 
“Adieu, adieu !” 
—Carolyn S. Bailey, in The Kindergarten 
Review. 


Every brave heart must treat society as 
a child, and never allow it to dictate. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE COMMON PATHS 


He that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and little—EHccles. 19: 1. 


The lesson which life repeats and con- 
stantly enforces is, “Look under foot.” You 
are always nearer the divine and the true 
sources of your power than you think. ‘The 
lure of the distant and the difficult is decep- 


tive. The great opportunity is where you 
are. Do not despise your own’ place and 
hour. Every place is under the stars, every 


place is the center of the world.—John Bur- 
roughs. 


Along levels that anybody can reach lies 
the bulk of happiness everywhere.—Hdward 
Taylor Fairbanks. 


We are ready enough to permit the small, 
commonplace things of our journey to trouble 
and irritate us whenever they have the least 
tendency so to do; the sniff of the ditch, the 
seratch of the briar, the thorn in the foot, 
the nettle incautiously. handled, the fog, the 
shower, the dust—these we notice and be- 
wail quite extravagantly; but the thousand 
and one little things of quiet beauty and 
blessing which strew the path are unconsid- 
ered and forgotten.—W. L. Watkinson. 


Thanks for the common paths that lead 
About my common gardens, Lord; 
Thanks for the joys that these afford 

The sower of good seed. 


Thanks for the lesser ways that fare 

Close by a homely hillside field : 

Thanks for the peace of mind they yield, 
’Neath toil’s wise overcare. 


Thanks for the daily round. Thus far 
My Lord appoints my task, and lo, 
I sow and reap, and reap and sow, 
Where’er His leadings are! 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


It is not by exceptional providences that 
we live. It is not by exceptional joys we 
are enriched. It is not by anything rare or 
strange or singular that we are fashioned 
under the hand of God. It is by sorrows 
that are as old as man, by trials that a 
thousand hearts have felt, by joys that are 
common as the wind is common that breathes 
on the palace and on the meanest street. By 
these things do we live; by these we grow; 
by love and tears, by trials, by work, by 
death; by the things that link us all into a 
brotherhood, the things that are common to 
ten thousand hearts.—G@. H. Morrison. 


O Thou, whose love is not confined 
to temples made with hands, enlarge 
my heart to worship Thee. Help me 
to see Thee where men see only the 
world, to hear Thee where men hear 


‘only the voices of the crowd. Teach 


me to realize the awful solemnity of 
the things which I call common. Im- 
press me with the truth that the 
meanest household duty is a service of 
Thee, that the smallest act of kindness 
is a praise of Thee, that the tiniest 
cup of water, though it were given 
only in a disciple’s name, is a worship 
and love of Thee. Help me to feel 
the sense of Thy presence everywhere, 
that even in the prosaic haunts of 
men and in the commonplace battles 
of life 1 may be able to lift up mine 
eyes and say, “This is none other 
than the house of God, this is the 
gate of heaven.’ Amen. 
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Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


The “Emmanuel Movement” for Young 
People 


I was down in the psychopathie ward of 
our public library the other day looking for 
Some sensible book on “Don’t Worry” for 
my young people. Almost all of them were 
either so psychological or so mystic that the 
reader would die of some other disease be- 
fore he got time to comprehend the line of 
thought, or else they were so full of gentle 
New Thought cooing that the only disease 
they would remedy would be insomnia. In 
the one case you were confronted by such 
words as “obsession,” “auto suggestion” and 
“phobias”; in the other by such phrases as 
“all is good, God is all,” “thought rules mat- 
ter,” and “spirit cures fear thought”: and in 
both cases you could start in anywhere and 
it all read about alike. 

I began to wonder if this self-curative 
thought could not be simplified for young 
folks so that they could understand it and 
would use it. Let us take Worry, which is 
the only contagious disease, except falling in 
love, to which the young are subject. Let 
me give a few plain suggestions as to its 
cure. 


Curing by a Sense of Humor 


A sane knowledge of one’s self, or in other 
words, a sense of humor, will cure any ordi- 
nary case of worry. If you look at a house- 
fly in the microscope it will assume horrible 
proportions, and if you magnify your trou- 
bles they will appear like monsters. But 
Suppose you try to see them no more than 
lifesize. 

Take worries about the past. Some one 
has said that there are two kinds of past 
troubles—those that can be helped and those 
that can’t. Neither of these is helped by 
_ worry. Those that can be helped let us get 
up and help, those that cannot be helped let 
us forget. And let us see both of them just 
as they are, and no worse. “Don’t ery over 
spilt milk—just milk another cow” is a 
proverb that has helped me turn away from 
the past to the present. A happier turn has 
been given to Whittier’s pathetic lines: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been,’” 


by continuing: 


“Add this suggestion to the verse, 
It might have been a little worse.” 


And so as to the present. It helps a 
strenuous emergency a little to recollect 
that there is almost always something funny 
in every serious situation, and that this pres- 
ent trial will probably afford sources for 
future laughter. If all newly wed people 
could realize that, honeymoons would be pro- 
longed. My sister sent me the following 
lines, the other day, which she guaranteed, 
repeated three times and heartily, would con- 
quer any domestic difficulty: 


“The dog is in the pantry, 
The cat is in the lake, 

The cow is in the hammock— 
What difference does it make?” 


And so, too, with the future. How sensi- 
ble was the Master’s word, to “let the future 
worry about itself!” This cannot be at- 
tained all at once, but I know of one man 
who made and kept the rule, never to worry 
about anything after ten o'clock at night, 
and of another who kept record of the hours 
he had succeeded in not worrying. But 
worry is best attacked indirectly. You know 
of the young woman whose experience was 
as follows: 


“I joined the new Don’t Worry Club 
And now I hold my breath: 
I’m so scared for fear I'll worry 
That I’m worried most to death.” 
Worry about the future is best conquered by 
displacement. You can’t stop worrying, but 
you can put in thoughts that will crowd 
worry out. This leads me to speak of an- 
other way to cure worry, by fads, by hobbies, 
by enjoyment of little things. 


Curing by Enjoying Little Things 


I have read this suggestive definition of 
happiness: “TIappiness is the faculty of 
being surprised.” Some one analyzing the 
exuberance of Mr. Roosevelt has said that 
his bubbling animation consists chiefly of the 
ability to enjoy every experience as if it 
were a fresh one. If there are little things 
you like, never be ashamed of them; keep on 
cherishing them, for they are sources of hap- 
piness and enemies of worry. I don’t care 
what they are—fried onions, the Elsie books, 
old slippers. Let others scorn them what 
do you care? “To be rich is a conscious- 
ness,” and “to be interested is to be happy.” 

If you are not happy now, when do. you 
ever expect to be? Life will always consist 
of little things, and you might as well begin 
to like some of them. If you are not happy 
now, you will not be in heaven, for happiness 
is a faculty of the soul, not a series of pos- 
sessions. Who was it who remarked when 
Matthew Arnold died, “He won’t like God”? 
Whoever it was summed up a character 
which had won discrimination at the cost of 
joy. Probably heaven consists of little 
things. I hope so, for I have always felt 
that the twenty-first of Revelations was too 
big and public. 

Mr. HB. P. Powell once said, “Every one 
wonders, and is carried out of himself when 
once he has discovered morning.” I started 
once “A Year of Sunrises.” Seeing a sun- 
rise once, entirely by accident, I made up 
my mind that the two most beautiful things 
in a day were sunrise and sunset, and I had 


‘been missing one of them all my life. It 


was New Year’s when I made my resolve, 
and I was amazed to discover how varied 
was this pageant which is free to all and 
which I did not have to go abroad to visit. 
How many of us enjoy the sky, or really 
ever see the changing clouds? Do we have 
as much fun with children as we might? 
Might not even gossip, that universal saera- 
ment, be made vastly more amusing? 

I once read in The Wellspring of a young 
girl who explained her happy face by saying, 


“I always go glad to my day’s work,” by 
which I understand that she meant that she 
went either recollecting something pleasant 
in the past, or in the attitude of expecting 
something pleasant in the day. 


Curing by Getting Outside Ourselves 


The trouble with many mind cures is that 
the cure afflicts the patient with the disease 
of self-importance. I heard of a nervous 
invalid who met the assurance of a young 
physician that there was not very much the 
matter with him, with the irritated answer, 
“What does all a young doctor like you 
knows amount to beside what an old and 
experienced invalid like me understands?” 
I spoke of knowing ourselves sanely, that is, 
getting outside ourselves and seeing ourselves 
as others do. But a still better way is to 
think of ourselves as little as possible and 
think of God. He knows us, whether we 
worry because we like to or because we 
can’t help it. He has provided for us, 
whether we know how or not. We must 
learn to live with ourselves as we are, 
hot flirt with our feelings, not read many 
new thought books or medical treatises, 
laugh more whether we feel like it or not, 
and act as if we trusted God, even if we do 
not. The attitude of cheer will soon make 
us cheerful. Acting to God as if we wanted 
to be happy will enable him to help us be 
happy. 

Young America in Persia 


You remember the fine boy whose photo- 
graph we published, Feb. 13, standing be- 
side the fierce looking Kurdish guard? He 
was a birthright member of our Club. His 
grandfather, Rev. Dr. Frank Bayley of 
Denver, writes to say that this boy stoed on 
Plymouth Rock three years ago, when he 
was but one year old. Apparently he re- 
members it, for the other day he was talk- 
ing with his mother about “when we go to 
America.” She writes: “He expressed a 
desire to visit Lexington and Concord; to 
See the monument to the Minute Men and 
to stand by the grave of Paul Revere. I 
said, ‘But we can’t afford to travel round 
so much, maybe.’ After a moment he re- 
plied: ‘But I think my grandpa will take 
me. And if I don’t see any flag on Paul 
Revere’s grave, Grandpa and I ‘will put 
one there.’ Hubert plays soldier with his 
blocks and a few paper soldiers he has, and 
fights many a battle with the ‘Bridish.’ Yes- 
terday Bertha (a playmate) was playing 
with him, and he gave her a lesson in his- 
tory before they began; then they started in 
on the Battle of Lexington. Hubert was 
Major Pitcairn and Bertha, Captain Parker. 
Pretty soon Bertha said, ‘Now I’m going to 
shoot you.’ Hubert answered, ‘I wasn’t 
killed at Lexington; come on over here and 
this’1] be Bunker Hill, where I was killed: 
then you can kill me.’ ” 

We shall be proud of this lad who is grow- 
ing up in Persia to love all that young Ame)~- 
icans love. We shall hope to hear from him 
again. 
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| Sunday School Lesson for May 9 | 


VI. The Missionary Preaching in a 
Synagogue 


Trace on the map the journey of Paul and 
his company from Paphos in Cyprus by sea 
to Attalia, the port on the coast of Asia 
Minor, about 175 miles, thence to Perga, 
twelve miles, and over the mountains about 
sixty miles in a straight line to Antioch in 
Pisidia, a province in South Galatia. Why 
did John Mark go with the company to 
Perga, and then turn back alone to Jeru- 
salem (Acts 15: 38)? His return evidently 
offended Paul. The things to consider are: 

1. The visit to Pisidian Antioch. It is 
worth while to point out to your pupils that 
the language of vs. 15, 14 seems to indicate 
that the company intended to labor in Pam- 
phylia; that the country is lowland and the 
climate depressing; that Paul seems to have 
had a severe illness, perhaps at this time 
(Gal. 4: 13), thought by many to be mala- 
ria, due to the geographical conditions, and 
that the journey over the mountains was 
dificult and dangerous, but into a much 
healthier region. Show the position of An- 
tioch, the central city of a large territory. 
where were many and influential Jews 
(v. 50). The brevity of the narrative may 
leave the impression, but does not warrant 
it, that the stay of Paul and Barnabas here 
was brief. Closer study indicates that it 
continued several weeks (v. 49). They may 
have spoken to many Jews of their gospel 
before the Sabbath in the synagogue when 
they were asked to speak to the congrega- 


tion. Show that the usual order of service 
preceded Paul’s address. He regularly, 
wherever he was, attended the synagogue 


every Sabbath (chap. 9: 20; 18: By) eae Lt 
was there also that he would be likely to 
find the best opportunity to get a hearing, 
for those present were already prepared in 
part for what he had to say. 


*International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 9. Paul's First Missionary Journey 
—Antioch in Pisidia. Text, Acts 13: 13-52. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


2. Paul's preaching. This is the only 
missionary sermon of Paul to Jews reported 
in Acts. Two others to Gentiles are re- 
corded in chaps. 14: 15-18; 17: 22-31. It 
may be taken as a sample of his preaching 
in the synagogues on this first missionary 
journey. Compare it with Peter’s address 
(chap. 1: 14-36), and Stephen’s (7: 2-53), 
especially the former. Picture to your pupils 
Paul’s audience and ask them to mention the 
principal points. Point out the two classes 
of listeners (v. 16). Show why the “men of 
Israel” looked\back proudly to King David 
(1 Sam. 18: 14; Ps. 89: 19-21). They re- 
peated in their homes and synagogues Jeho- 
yah’s promises to raise up an everlasting 
king of the seed of David (2 Sam. 7: 1213s 
Isa, 11> 425° her. 23:7 5,6) hey ssans 
Ps. 132: 10, 11. Imagine how they listened 
when the Cicilian Jew told them that Jeho- 
vah had fulfilled his promise by raising up 
Jesus of the seed of David (vs. 23-26). 
Then think of the impression on them when 
they heard that Jews had caused his death 
as a criminal and had buried him (vs. 27-29). 
“But,” said Paul, “God raised him from the 
dead” (vs. 30, 31). This was the gist of 
his sermon (vs. 32-34). Show how Paul 
dwelt on that, declaring that it was the ful- 
fillment of the cherished prophecies of their 
sacred books and that in the resurrection of 
Jesus God adopted him as his Son. Compare 
Acts 2: 36 with Rom. 1: 3, 4. This is the 
resurrection, said Paul, which was prom- 
ised in Ps. 16: 10 (Acts 18: 35-37). This 
was exactly what Peter had preached (chap. 
2: 29-81). Through this man, said Paul, 
your sins are forgiven. By faith in him you 
are made righteous before God (vs. 38, 39). 
That was a great, thrilling message. Some 
of those present perhaps showed by their 
looks that they did not believe it; and there- 
fore, it may be, Paul added the solenin warn- 
ing of Hab. 1: 5 (vs. 40, 41). By thought- 
ful meditation on this outline you can make 
it personal and impressive to your pupils. 

2. The immediate effect of the preaching. 
It awakened an eager desire to hear it re- 


peated (y. 42, R. V.), and no doubt many 
who had heard it resolved to bring others the 
next Sabbath. It also won to the mission- 
aries many supporters, whom they further 
instructed (v. 43). It secured them a good 
audience (v. 44), though their popularity 
was the beginning of trouble (vy. 45). 

4. The permanent effect of the preaching. 
It rejoiced the Gentiles whom the Jews had 
regarded and treated as outside the circle of 
those whom their God favored. They received 
it as the word of God, sent by messengers 
whom he had chosen (vs. 47, 48). They 
spread the good news through the region of 
country in which the city was situated 
(v. 49). That must have taken some time 
—how long the historian has not said. It 
was the beginning of at least one of those 
churches to whom Paul afterwards wrote 
that wonderful letter to the Galatians. 

But the preaching had a very different 
effect on many of the Jews. They were so 
opposed to the idea of sharing with Gentiles 
salvation through their Messiah that they 
contradicted the missionaries, and their op- 
position before long grew into cursing them 
(vy. 45). When Paul and Barnabas avowed 
their purpose to turn from them and preach 
to Gentiles (vs. 46, 47), they stirred up the 
Jewish proselyte women influential in An- 
tioch society, and prominent men also, 
Roman officials, against the missionaries. 
Probably they circulated stories which made 
it appear that these two men were mischief 
makers who would disturb the peace if not 
suppressed. And after a time they succeeded 
in driving the missionaries out of town 
(vs. 50, 51). But while the Jews were 
filled with an evil spirit, in contrast those 
who became disciples of the Christ preached 
to them were filled with the Holy Spirit 
(v. 52). So the revival was a success, nd 
yet created a lasting bitterness among those 
of Paul’s own race and religion which never 
ceased till they had pursued him to the end. 
Do you know of similar feelings and experi- 
ences aivakened by the preaching of the 
gospel of Christ in our time? 


The One Who Makes Things Plain 


| C. E. Topic for May 9-15 | 


Pilgrim’s Progress Series. TVs.) phe 
House of the Interpreter. Eccl. 12: 9-14; 
Jas. 1: 19-25. 

The universal craving. A distinguished 
English professor of Church History—I 
think it was the late Prof. A. V. G. Allen— 
sometimes said to his students, ‘Young gen- 
tlemen, the important question to ask con- 
cerning a past event is not Was it true? 
but What did it show?” He meant that 
the true student always tries to get at the 
heart of things, to find out the bearing of 
events and situations upon his own life and 
that of other men. Life is a big interroga- 
tion point, and we all yearn for an interpre- 
tation not simply of our dreams and visions 
but of our actual experiences, and of the 
outstanding facts of human life in general. 
So it is no wonder that John Bunyan 
brought this scene into his allegory. We 
must find as we go along people and places 
that may serve as “helps to us in our jour- 
ney,” to quote from “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But let us not seek too easy interpretation. 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


Remember that Christian had to knock over 
and over again at the door of the Inter- 
preter’s House. 


Various interpreters. We should not be 
as far along as we are on our way had not 
parents, teachers, friends given a hand to 
show us not merely how to do things and 
learn things, but to help us to understand 
ourselves, the meaning of the strange moods 
that come over us, of the restless and some- 
times wild forces within us. We have fol- 
lowed our own will only to find ourselves in 
the thickets of doubt and difficulty. We 
have not been willing to have life itself, that 
great interpreter, illuminate our pathway ; 
and yet there is not one of us who does not 
owe a large debt to friends, companions, 
books and the experiences of every day for 
the light they have shed upon the meaning 
of our existence. 


The Supreme Interpreter. But we come 


short of the final solution of the mystery if 
we fail to let Christ interpret it to us, to 
tell us what our life is for, whence it came 
and whither it is going, what we are to use 
it for day by day, what things we should 
expel from our hearts and what influences 
admit to our hearts. Of all the blessed serv- 


- jees that Jesus Christ performs for us, that 


of interpreter seems to me one of the sweet- 
est and most necessary. I recall a sermon 
of John Kelman’s at Northfield where he 
told about his escape from agnosticism 
through finding in Jesus one who answered 
to the deepest needs of his soul, who became 
more and more real as he stayed in his 
presence. And thus it will be with us if 
we will only let our Lord explain and illu- 
minate the course of our daily life. But we 
must stay with him long enough to let him 
make known the meaning of what happens to 
us. When Pilgrim thought it was time to 
move on, the Interpreter detained him with 
the gentle words, “Stay, I have yet some- 
thing more to show you.” 
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Among the New Books 


President King’s Latest Book 


It takes a reverent heart to speak to our 
hearts about the inner reverences of the 
spirit, a friend to speak of the being of 
friendship so that we shall understand it 
better than before. Such a difficult but de- 
lightful task President King of Oberlin 
undertook for the students of Haverford 
College and has put the lectures into per- 
manent form for wider reading in The Laws 
of Friendship Human and Divine (Macmil- 
lan. $1.25 net). The theme was appro- 
priate in a college supported by Friends, and 
the speaker evidently found the environment 
congenial. He has wisely discarded the lec- 
ture form and put his thought into brief but 
pregnant chapters, simply but strikingly 
articulated and happy in expression. 

Friendship, he tells us, is the central, the 
all-inclusive problem of our living. “He who 
has learned to love—and only he—has 
learned to live.” But it is not merely a 
problem of our human relations, it is also the 
aim and purpose in our life with God. “The 
same qualities, the same conditions, the 
Same means—not different—are required for 
relation to God and relation to man.” This 
is the method of the argument, the keynote 
of the music of the book. ‘The thought of 
friendship becomes, thus, the key to the 
highest attainments in our direct relation to 
God.” For the rest, the argument and ex- 


position divide themselves naturally into two. 


parts: WHstablishing the Friendship and 


Deepening the Friendship. We rise from the 


experience of communion with men to the 
inexhaustible treasures of communion with 
God through Christ. 

There is something refreshing and delight- 
ful in the thorough manliness of the treat- 
ment of a theme which in weaker hands too 
easily lends itself to sentimentality. For 
examples of this wholesome atmosphere we 
may call attention to what President King 
has to say about the self-forgetful mood in 
friendship with man and God, and about 
self-respect as a measure of our ability to 
help and to enjoy, in the chapter on Rever- 
ence for the Person. We are sure that the 
fine sense of order and right proportion 
which pervades these pages will be helpful 
to many readers, clearing away hindrances 
to their attainments and enjoyments on the 
higher levels of the friendly life. On these 
levels he would have us remain: “It some- 
times seems as if the single, all-inclusive 
counsel that one need ever care to give 
another might be summed up in the sentence, 
Stay persistently in the presence of the best 
in the sphere in which you seek attainment. 
All the rest will take care of itself. Hear 
persistently the best in music. See persist- 
ently the best in art. Read persistently the 
best in literature. Stay persistently in the 
presence of the best in character. Results 
must follow such association with the best. 
Discipleship in this sense is of the very 
essence of growth in life.” And helps toward 
this persistence are abundant in the pages 
of this charming book. 


Sidelights on History 


Originally published in The Outlook as a 
serial, The Romance of American Expansion, 
by H. Addington Bruce (Moffat, Yard. 
$1.75), makes an attractive book, well illus- 
trated with portraits. It is a novel idea to 
tell the story of our growth as a nation in 
biographical form. The characters selected 
are Daniel Boone, Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, Sam Houston, Thomas. H. 
Benton, John C. Fremont, William H. 
Seward and William McKinley. Each chap- 
ter contains a miniature biography of its 
hero and a full and vivacious account of the 
events attending the territorial progression 


of the United States. Mr. Bruce belongs to 
the modern school of historians whose aim is 
accuracy and thoroughness. 

A genial spirit and a dash of humor mark 
The Apprenticeship of Washington, a volume 
of essays by George Hodges, D. D. (Moffat, 
Yard. $1.25). The title is that of the first 
chapter, which summarizes admirably the 
early life of Washington. The remark that 
Braddock was “unacquainted with any trees 
except tame trees” is a good sample of the 
author’s illuminating statements. Other 
chapters are The Adventures of Myles Stand- 
ish, The Hanging of Mary Dyer, The Edu- 
cation of John Harvard, etc. There is an 
evident tendency to minimize the difficulties 
of the Puritans in their struggles with their 
enemies; but both sides are given and in 
general the treatment is fair and always in- 
teresting. 

Too much of our history comes to us at 
second hand. It is well, therefore, to have 
as many of the sources as possible brought 
within popular reach. A series designed to 
effect this for our own national history be- 
gins auspiciously with Writings of George 
Washington, edited by Prof. Lawrence B. 
Evans of Tufts College (Putnam. $3.00). 
The text has been restored from the condi- 
tion in which Jared Sparks left it by his 
emendations. The first letter describes the 
defeat of Braddock in 1755, the book closes 
with the Farewell Address of 1796, though 
there are letters of as late as 1799. Much 
history lies between these dates and there 
are many interesting revelations both in re- 
gard to the course of events and to the per- 
sonality and literary skill of the First Presi- 
dent. Professor Hyans’s editing makes the 
way of the reader smooth. : 

The ripe opinions of a distinguished his- 
torian are summed up in Ideals of the Re- 
public, by James Schouler (Little, Brown. 
$1.50), a series of lectures delivered at 
Johns Hopkins at the close of seventeen 
years in the historical department. It is an 
interesting commentary on the opening sen- 
tences of the Declaration of Independence to 
the effect that ‘all men are created equal,” 
ete. It may be said of some of the lecturer’s 
statements that they represent rather condi- 
tions that should be than as they are. But 
as a rule the lectures are practical, dealing, 
for example, with so recent an evil as the 
automobile nuisance and its effect on the 
public. As the expression of the opinion of 
a man of long experience and wide observa- 
tion, on a great variety of matters, these 
lectures are of unusual importance. 

An admirable little handbook is A Short 
History of Puritanism, by Prof. James 
Heron (Scribner, imported 50 cents). 
Every page is interesting from the first chap- 
ter, Is the History of Puritanism Worth our 
Study? to the last on Puritanism under 
Charles II. Good sketches are given of 
Wycliffe, Tyndale and the Lollards, by way 
of introduction, and then of the trials and 
persecutions through which religious liberty 
was won. There is also a good chapter on 
Puritanism in the Higher Literature. Our 
common heritage in this movement gives this 


‘book value for our own church. 


The Lane Lectures for 1908, delivered at 
Harvard University by Prof. J. B. Bury, on 
The Ancient Greek Historians (Macmillan. 
$2.25), provide a scholarly and satisfying 
survey of Greek historiography down to the 
first century B.C. The lecturer’s analysis 
of the works with which he deals is keen 
and interesting. For example, he says of 
Xenophon: “His mind was essentially medi- 


ocre, incapable of penetrating beneath the 


surface of things. If he had lived in modern 
days he would have been a high-class jour- 
nalist and pamphleteer, he would have made 
his fortune as a war correspondent.” A fas- 


cinating lecture is devoted to Herodotus and 
two to Thucydides. 


in the Field of Church Work 


So far as a treatise based on a partial 
fallacy can succeed, credit must be given C. 
Bertrand Thompson for The Ohurches and 
the Wage Earners (Scribner’s. $1.00 net). 
He devotes his attention to “a specific, clear- 
cut problem—that of the gulf between the 
masses of the laboring people and the 
churches of today.” Since his problem is 
neither more specific nor more clear-cut than 
that which concerns the indifference of the 
wealthy or middle classes, Mr. Thompson 
starts with no small handicap. He ignores 
the fact that the great majority of present 
church constituencies are wage-earners and 
those ministering to them often began in the 
same ranks. At least four leading denom- 
inations sustain “Labor Departments” in 
cordial relations with wage-earners. If we 
were to accept this and similar portrayals 
of the situation, we must conceive of the 
church as a small island of “average” smug- 
ness, surrounded by alternating tides of rich 
and poor indifference. The author, however, 
must be credited with a sincere purpose and 
careful treatment, even though both be ex- 
pended on a weak premise. By far the best 
portion of the book is a careful analysis of 
the relations between Christianity and So- 
cialism. Coming back to a remedy, Mr. 
Thompson reassumes the detached attitude, 
and in ‘What to Do” declares that the old 
things have failed; the new and “only” 
method is a socialized gospel. 

The way to make institutional churches 
successful is shown by example in The 
Church and the Slum, by William Henry 
Crawford (Eaton & Mains. 75 cents). The 
story of the work of the great missions 
among the unchurched classes in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Leeds, London and 
other cities, should make Americans ashamed 
for their too frequent retreat from the slums 
and surrender of the problem. Conventional 
methods will not do. New conditions justify 
new kinds of efforts to win new hearers, 
though the old story will be told and the 
same results as of old gained. 

For students of the Sunday school prob- 
lem valuable information will be found in 
Religious Education, by William Walter 
Smith (Young* Churchman Co. $2.00). 
Wight chapters are devoted to Child Study, 
in sympathy with the conclusions of the new 
psychology, and ten chapters to the art of 
teaching. Sufficient space is also given to 
the system of grading and to practical ques- 
tions of school method and management. 
The four concluding chapters review the his- 
tory of religious education. We do not know 
of any other single book on the subject which 
covers so wide a field. It is thoroughly 
practical and in the line of present progress. 
Good bibliographies accompany each chapter 
and a chart prepared by the author to indi- 
cate the work of graded schools in the Epis- 
copal Church is an illustration of work 
which some one should undertake for the 
schools of other denominations. The author 
is the secretary of the New York Sunday 
School Commission of the Episcopal Church. 

In these. days it seems necessary for 
churches, especially in the city, to take espe- 
cial pains to attract public attention and 
win a hearing. Principles of Successful 
Church Advertising, by Charles Stelzle 
(Revell. $1.25), explains very clearly how 
to use printers’ ink for purposes of publicity. 
He steers clear of those brazen methods 
which rightly awaken criticism, and gives 
much good, practical advice about the psy- 
chology of advertising, the technicalities of 
printing and proofreading, and other matters. 
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New Ways of Lifting Boys 


The Campaign for Boys now on in Greater 
Boston is novel in several particulars. It 
covers ten days; takes up no collection; 
keeps local talent in the background, is ed- 
ucational but not academic, admits no the- 
orizers to the platform, but only people who 
have done something worth telling about; 
has as many women speakers as men; and 
takes for its working motto, “Love your 
enemies.” 

The old way of lifting the boy who was 
down was by kicks and cuffs and with the 
policeman’s help; the new way is by fanning 
the spark of goodness in the bad boy to a 
flame, and getting him to help himself. The 
question how, has been answered over and 
over the past week by “doers of the Word,” 
who have proved that it can be done in a 
variety of ways, but always with these car- 
dinal principles—faith in the boy, love for 
the boy, measured by the gospel figures for 
forgiveness—seventy times seven. 

These expert handlers of incorrigible chil- 
dren are practical. Bert Hall, the famous 
truant officer of Milwaukee, learned on a 
farm from stray pigs and the difficulty. of 
getting them back into the pen, the necessity 
of mending the hole in the fence. This phi- 
losophy he applies to truant boys. Hundreds 
of them have been taken from the “gang” 
and sent into the country to work on farms 
and form habits of industry and thrift. 

Julia Richman, district superintendent of 
schools in the lower East Side of New York, 
a region that she with her co-workers has 
transformed during the last five years, as- 
serts that the schools themselves make many 
a bad boy by teaching him things that he 
hates and failing to teach him the things that 
he loves. “The worst boy,” she declares, 
“will sometimes live up to your good opinion 
of him; the best boy will sink to your low 
opinion of him. Wayward boys are diseased 
and should be treated by the moral surgeon.” 
Miss Richman illustrates her epigrams with 
concrete cases. 

So does Miss Olive Jones, principal of the 
school for so-called incorrigible children— 
every one a picked “bad boy,’ changed into 
a good boy, by tact and kindness. The ex- 
treme cases that no one else can handle go 
to Jane Day, “special home and school vis- 
itor,” or ‘district nurse.”’ By patience, skill, 
kindness-——above all by faith in their possi- 
bilities, she wins them to a straight life. 

George Hurley, formerly for five years a 
member of the George Junior Republic, tells 
the story of that triumph of self-help and 
self-government in saving boys. He is the 
living proof of one solution of the bad boy 
problem. : 

But best of all is big John Gunckel, the 
newsboys’ friend, who, Mayor Whitlock as- 
serts, has eliminated crime from Toledo. 
Nearly seven thousand newsboys in that one 
city are wearing his acorn badge, the sign of 
enrollment in an organization whose condi- 
tion of membership is, ‘fat least one bad habit 
to be cured.” No good boy need apply. 
Jobn Gunckel is after the boys down on 
their luck, out at elbow, ragged morally, but 
worth saving. Failures? he recognizes none. 
Once a member, always a member; suspen- 
sion? yes, but not expulsion. “Neither do I 
condemn thee,” is his attitude. And he saves 
the Nothing else so unique in the 
doing or the telling has come to Boston in 
many a day. AC eae 


boys. 


First Public Meeting of Brookline Federation 


Last Sunday evening the Brookline feder- 
ation of men’s clubs, recently organized, held 
its first public gathering in Harvard Church. 

A large congregation of whom the majority 
yere men was present to hear Speaker 
joseph Walker of the House, also a Brook- 


line resident, speak on civic righteousness. 
He is persuaded that it will never prevail 
generally until ‘the ordinary busy American 
citizen recognizes his civic duty.” Mr. 
Walker also had some strong things to say 
in defense of ‘“‘paternalism,’ which he de- 
scribed as being in large measure “ap- 
plied Christianity.” Pastors of neighboring 
churches, including Rey. H. G. Hale of Ley- 
den Church, took part in the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

Local Denominational Business 

The monthly meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club last Monday evening was de- 
voted to a close-range view of the tasks 
devolving upon the denomination. President 
Conrad put quickly and forcibly to the 
front the extension and sustentation work 
carried on by the Congregational Church 
Union to which he said every church in 
Greater Boston ought to be a regular con- 
tributor. He then imtroduced Henry T. 
Richardson, Esq., one of its directors, who 
made a warm and effective plea for real 
brotherhood through employing the assets of 
the many for the benefit of the needy few. 
The Union for thirteen years has been as- 
sisting down-town and suburban churches. 
Besides distributing some forty thousand 
dollars the Union has sought to extend coun- 
sel and sympathy. 

An interesting account of the work of 
Maverick Church, Hast Boston, was given 
by Rev. Francis Wayland Pattison, who 
pointed out the fact that the population is 
increasing, and that Maverick Church, hith- 
erto disheartened, is being quickened and 
outsiders brought in through faithful visit- 
ation, a men’s meeting Sunday afternoon 
and evangelistic services Sunday evening. 

Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford made a 
ringing appeal for a denominational con- 
sciousness and illustrated it by references 
to the “Together” Campaign, which he be- 
lieved is going to “win out.” He thought 
that individualism should give way to team 
work, that laymen should be brought to the 
front, and that we should not be afraid of 
emotionalism. 


East Milton Service of Dedication 


On Sunday morning, April 18, a service 
of/unusual interest was held at Hast Milton. 
Added furnishings for the church—the joint 
gift of members and friends of the church in 
town and elsewhere—consisting of three pul- 
pit and two communion chairs, a communion 
table, a completed individual communion 
service, two collection plates, a hymn board 
tablet, a pair of hammered brass vases for 
flowers, a pulpit reading lamp and two em- 
broidered bookmarks for the pulpit Bible, 
were formally set apart. The dedicatory 
service, following the sermon, consisted of a 
short statement by the pastor, followed by a 
brief ritual exercise in which both pastor and 
people united in dedicating the gifts. The 
Lord’s Supper, following, was exceptionally 
impressive. 
chair is a bronze case which contains a list 
of the donors. The two communion chairs 
are given in memory of two members of the 
congregation, one a young woman much es- 
teemed and the other a young man for many 
years the faithful and respected sexton of 
the church. Rev. G. H. Credeford is in the 
third year of his pastorate. 


Andover-Harvard Club Completes a Good Year 


The Harvard Congregational Club, com- 
posed of students in Andover Seminary and 
the Divinity School, has had an unusually 
good year. The last two meetings have been 
addressed by Dr. A. W. Vernon of Harvard 
Church, Brookline, on The Joys of the Min- 
istry, and by Prof. W. A. Brown of Union 


On the back of the center pulpit. 
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Seminary on The Place of the Bible in Mod- 
ern Thought. The meetings have been well 
attended, and bring together in an admira- 
ble way the students in the seminaries and 
the ministers of the neighborhood for the dis- 
cussion of practical questions. It also serves 
through its committee to supply students 
with work as preachers and teachers. 


In Behalf.of. the ieeaen 


Survey of the New England Work—Transfer _ 
of Rev. S. P. Rondeau to Canada 


The French Congregational work of New 
England sustains a serious loss in the resig- 
nation of Rey. Samuel P. Rondeau, in charge 
at Fall River until May 1. He came to this 
city nearly fourteen years ago from Marl- 
boro, Mass., where he had spent three 
years in similar work, and one year previous 
at Haverhill. The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada has called Mr. Rondeau to become 
their special missionary for French work in 
the province of Saskatchewan. The French 
people are coming there in large numbers 
from France, Belgium and Switzerland, as 
well as from Canada, and last year more 
than 5,000 settled in the southwestern part 
of Saskatchewan. The French Protestant 
people are scattered over a vast territory, 
and the work expected of Mr. Rondeau is to 
organize missions and schools, to maintain a 
bureau of information, to give to the pros- 
pective settlers information and assistance. 
Mr. Rondeau has accomplished a great work 
in Fall River, and it will be with great re- 
gret that the people will bid him, his faith- 
ful wife and four sons “Aw revoir.” 

It is perhaps not known to many readers 
of The Congregationalist the extent of the 
French work in New England. This was 
organized in Lowell, Mass., in 1877, by Rev. 
T. G. A. Cote, a converted novitiate from 
Quebec. In 1880, after a beautiful stone 
church was erected for the work in Lowell, 
this enterprise was, at first, carried on by 
private subscriptions and local church sup- 
port. Later, the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society took up the cause of French 
evangelization and opened missions in Spring- 
field, Pittsfield, Fall River, Holyoke, Ware, 
Spencer, Marlboro, Boston and Haverhill. 
The towns, Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, South 
Hadley, East Hampton, Ludlow and other 
places are visited by the missionaries of that 
district. Great Barrington, Lenox and 
Housatonic were looked after by the Pitts- 
field worker, Newburyport by the Haverhil} 
pastor and Waltham by the Boston minister. 
It will be seen that a large branch of work is 
reached by these churches. 

Furthermore, the important French church 
in Torrington, Ct., was founded by one of 
our missionaries, Rey. Mr. Maynard, and 
finally organized by Rey. J. Provost, the 
present pastor, who also visits Waterbury 
an important French center. The Torring- 
ton church raises over $1,100 a year. In 
1884, Rev. T. G. A. Cote was appointed the 
general missionary, and under his strong and 
efficient efforts and management great de- 
velopment of our French work followed. 

Several French missionary weekly papers 
were founded: Semear, Moniteur, Citoyen 
Franco-Americain and the present Bon Mes- 
senger. Only the last mentioned journal is 
alive, but they all greatly helped in the work. 
Our French people read many of the French 
Catholic newspapers and the Aurore, the best 
Protestant paper of th country and printed 
in Montreal. 

The French Protestant college was founded 
in Lowell by Mr. Cote, later transferred to 
Springfield and ultimately became the pres- 
ent American International College. 

Barly in the history of our French work 
a Pastoral Association was organized, with 
quarterly, later limited to semi-annual, meet- 
ings. At the present time these gatherings 
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are open to church delegates, with public 
Services in the evening, and are held in the 
various centers of our missionary field. 

The Lowell French Church has received 
into church membership about’ 300 persons, 
the large majority of whom came on confes- 
sion. The Springfield church has, according 
to its report, received between three and four 
hundred people into its membership. The 
Fall River church has received more than 
250, members. In all, our French churches 
have received about 1,200 members since 
1877, a remarkable showing when we con- 
sider the nature of the work and its inade- 
quate means of reaching the people, nearly 
all Roman Catholics. 

The work in Fall River was organized in 
1887 under the pastorate of Rey. Joseph 
Allard. In 1888 Rev. Mr. Buck, the: refined 
and energetic missionary of Central Congre- 


New 


immanuel Church Examines Neighbors 


Since Rey. John Stapleton withdrew his 
resignation and instead secured that of two 
or three habitual malcontents, the work at 
Immanuel Church has gone forward with 
a fine swing, and the impetus will carry 
many activities of the church far into the 
summer season for the first time. Few 
people about the district go away till 
August, hence the break in church work 
will not follow Haster, but the end of July. 
The Haster communion has been dispensed 
with, and the church has voted to make the 
first Sunday in each May membership day. 
A large class of young people will inaugu- 
rate this change next month. In prepara- 
tion for the Lenten campaign some fifty- 
five members of the church made a house- 
to-house visitation for six blocks in each of 
the four directions from the church, thus 
covering Immanuel’s logical territory. Over 
209 Protestant families were found to be 
without a church home. By a complete 
follow-up system it is hoped to secure the 
adherence of many. 

For three months ending in June Mr. 
Stapleton is preaching a series of Sunday 
night sermons on Men In and Out of the 
Bible, the Men’s League being responsible 
for these services, securing special music, 
doing all the advertising, ushering, ete. 
One Sunday evening the men of the shops 
in Brooklyn, to whom -Mr. Stapleton often 
speaks at noon-hour meetings, are to be 
gathered in a great service. Once a week 
this pastor talks to 600 men at the Navy 
Yard. 


Changes at Flushing Church 


Many changes are being forced upon the 
conservative old town of Flushing in antici- 
pation of the opening of the East River 
tunnels. First Church has already felt 
some of these changes. The rapid coming 
of new residents has led to the engagement 
of a pastor’s assistant. The next problem 
will be a sufficient seating capacity. The 
church interior, though of wood, is one of 
the most beautiful in Greater New York. 
It cannot be enlarged without spoiling its 
peculiar harmony. A Sunday morning 
kindergarten has been opened, to the joy of 
grateful parents, now able to attend church 
service. Prof. J. H. Clark, who is often 
mistaken for Dr. DeWitt S. Clark of Salem, 
after fifteen years’ service as superintend- 
ent of Bible school, has been obliged to rest. 
At vespers on Faster Sunday a memorial 
service was held for Rev. Dr. J. A. French, 
pastor here for twenty-one years. After 
retiring in ill health, he made many gifts 
to the church, besides a legacy. Rey. ©. R. 
Raymond conducted a ten-day mission re- 
cently at South Church, Rochester. His 
experiences as a teacher at Berea have 
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gational Church, had visited the few hundred 
of French people who had no church or 
priests. He gave clothing and food to the 
needy, Bibles and religious literature in the 


French language, though he could not speak - 


one word in the French tongue. He is the 
founder of the French work in Fall River, 
and collected and expended in that first period 
nearly $2,000 toward that work. Central 
Church gave full use of its mission chapel, 
situated near the center of the French neigh- 
borhood, and through all the years, Central 
and First Churches have heartily supported 
this work. 

Mr. Rondeau leaves behind him in Fall 
River a splendid organization, and he feels 
confident that in this city where there are so 
many French people a great work is yet to 
be done. 


Fall River, Mass. FINDLAY, 


York 


Stirred up home missionary interests all 
over Flushing. 


Significant Anniversaries 

The New York Congregational Club fin- 
ished its season with a remarkable program. 
Prof. Williston Walker spoke on Calvin, 
dwelling especially on his optimism, and 
defining his doctrine of predestination as a 
message of hope. Prof. T. Hunt Morgan of 
Columbia, at short notice substituted for 
President Osborn of the American Museum 
of Natural History, gave a fine appreciation 
of Darwin, and the influence of his honesty 
in the realm of science. Prof. E. A. Grosve- 
nor of Amherst talked upon Gladstone as the 
morally supreme figure in nineteenth century 
politics, and Dr. R. W. Gilder of the Century 
spoke with his rare felicity and intimate ac- 
quaintance of Alfred Tennyson as the truly 
representative poet of the last hundred years. 
The next president of the Club will be Rev. 
L. F. Berry of Stamford, succeeding Clarence 
W. Bowen of the Independent, to whom the 
strong programs of the winter have been due. 
The Club has a steadily increasing contin- 
gent from the New Jersey churches, so many 
of which in recent years have received large 
gains from New York and Brooklyn. 


Milton and Stevenson, India and Andover 


The Ministers’ Meeting last week ranged 
over a wide territory under the guidance of 
experts. Dr. W. Hayes Ward gave the prin- 
cipal address, discussing Milton. He would 
have every minister read the Areopagitica at 
least once a year, and he believes that the 
Miltonic theory of education was not only 
prophetic but would prove stimulating even 
in this strenuous century. 

An unexpected visitor was Dr. J. P. Jones 
of the Madura Mission, who was warmly 
received. He gave an authoritative state- 
ment of the stability of British rule in India 
and the probable cessation of the agitation 
among the higher classes within the next few 
months. Prof. Daniel Evans had a hearty 
welcome as representing the new Andover, 
and made a vigorous response. After a 


greeting from Rev. W. H. Short, the new 


executive secretary of the New York Peace 
Society, the ministers listened to a graphic 
recital of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Prof. 
John Duxbury of Manchester, Eng. 


Trinity Church, Bronx, Recovers Strength 
Under the virile leadership of Dr. W. M. 

Hess, our oldest church but one in the Bronx 

is again forging to the front. Twenty-six 


young men and women were received by: 


confession on Easter Sunday, and are an 
indication of the young people now being 
drawn to Trinity, assuring its future growth. 
An attractive three-story parish house is 
nearing completion. A Carnegie Library 
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occupies the corner opposite the church. Dr, 
Hess and his men believe that theirs is a 
logical center for the younger element, where 
they can find recreation and enjoyment under 
safe auspices. The community is now deeply 
interested in a new “park-grab” scheme, an 
attempt to build an armory for the Highth 
Regiment in beautiful Crotona Park, all of 
whose 150 acres will be sadly needed if the 
Bronx is to be packed with ugly rows of 
five-story flats. 


SYDNEY. 


Theater and the Sabbath 


How Rochester, N. Y., Utilized the Combi- 
nation—A Successful Experiment 
among the Unchurched 


BY REV. PAUL MOORE STRAYER 
Pastor Third Presbyterian Church 


Rochester is exceptional as a church city. 
It is the home of large churches and great 
Bible classes for men. Yet its churches do 
not offer seating capacity for half of its 
population, were all filled. Of the non- 
churchgoers the majority come from the 
ranks of industry. The church seemed to be 
dealing with the city problem with an elab- 
orated country church program. So a series 
of twenty meetings was planned for a down- 
town theater. Announced as meetings for 
non-churchgoers, they were advertised in the 
theater programs, in the papers among the 
theater notices, in factories and shops and by 
delegations which visited the labor unions. 

The co-operation of Prof. Walter Raus- 
chenbusch and Rey.. H. H. Stebbins, D. D., 
was secured. With the ministers, a commit- 
tee of fifteen was associated, five labor lead- 
ers being among them. ‘The ushers were 
chiefly trades-unionists, The meetings known 
as the People’s Sunday Evening, or the 
“P. S. E.,” for short, were entirely uncon- 
ventional. It was not a church service held 
in a theater, but a religious service adapted 
to a theater. The same kind of audience was 
aimed at that one finds at New York’s Cooper 
Union and Boston’s Ford Hall, but from the 
outset the meetings were frankly religious. 
There was always prayer and usually Scrip- 
ture. It was found not to be necessary to 
depart radically from the usual form of re- 
ligious service, though we were quite ready 
to do so. Fewer “entertainment” features 
were given and the amount of music was 
gradually restricted to make room for “speak- 
ing.” ; 
We discussed definitely religious themes 
such as prayer, the care of God, the church, 
the religious choice. But fully half of the 
meetings were devoted to social questions, 
without any feeling that we were leaving the 
religious plane. The address was usually 
followed with a discussion by several men 
selected in advance or by questions from the 
floor. 

The people came. Some nights the capac- 
ity of the theater, 2,500, was taxed. On the 
stormiest night the audience did not drop 
below 1,000, and they were the people we 
wanted to reach. The number of non-church- 
goers ranged from sixty-five to eighty per 
cent., many being working men and women. 
Practical relief was given by a social secre- 
tary and committee of visitors. A free em- 
ployment agency was opened. Of the 499 
applicants for work, a friendly.hand and 
word of cheer was given to all, and 110 were 
helped to temporary or permanent work. 

The best result of the P. S. BE. was the 
confidence established between the various 
classes represented. Men. on the committee 
were surprised to find so much in common 
with others from different walks in life. The 
audience gradually lost its imagined hostility 
to religion on the ground that the church is 
the representative of religion. The P. S. PB. 
became a ,subject of conversation in our 
great industrial population, and a more 
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friendly and sympathetic tone in speaking of 
the church was reported. 

It was a work for non-churchgoers and 
aside from members of our Third Presbyte- 
rian Church only non-churehgoers were solic- 
ited for funds. Before the series was fin- 
ished the unqualified approval of the Minis- 
terial Association was won. The meetings 
will be continued another year. Copies of 
the report of the P. 8S. E. may be had on 
application. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Gaining New Strength 


New Jersey Conference Reports Gain in 
Membership—Features of the 
Sessions 


The New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and 
District of Columbia churches spent two 
profitable days, April 20, 21, as guests of 
Associate Church, Baltimore. In extending 
his greetings to the delegates, Dr. Huckel 
feelingly reminded them of the fact that it 
was in Associate Church that Dr. Hiram 
Bingham, with no near relatives to attend 
him, received the last tributes when the min- 
isters of Maryland had carried his body 
forth to the tomb. Dr. S. H. Woodrow of 
First Church, Washington, was moderator 
and made fitting response. 

The report of the secretary, Rev. G:. das 
Goodrich of Plainfield, N. J., drew attention 


to the fact that in less than fifty churches | 


there had been fourteen changes in the pas- 
torate the past year, and that seven churches 
were still pastorless. The benevolences 
reached the sum of $54,800, of which $31,000 
went to denominational objects. This means 
that New Jersey might rather easily reach 
the amount allotted by the Apportionment 
Plan and it is hoped that early in the fall 


each church will be informed by the Appor- | 


tionment Committee as to its share. There 
were 575 additions on confession during the 
year and 484 by letter, a net increase in 
membership of 543. One church added over 
100 and five added over seventy to their 
membership. Surely no one can say this is 
not good soil for Congregationalism. 

The delegates at Baltimore will not soon 
forget Dr. Huckel as a host. On Tuesday 
afternoon Johns Hopkins University was ex- 
plored and the helpful relation which Dr. 
Huckel bears to this great school was shown 
in the ease with which he introduced his 
pilgrim band to the institution. The Wednes- 


day explorations in the Walters Art Gallery 


were exceptional in their privilege, for this 
gallery possesses the most exquisite and 
varied collection illustrating ecclesiastical 
art. 

The program abounded 
among others 


in 


a stimulating evening ad- 


dress by Dr. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City, | 


widely known for his institution of the Peo- 
ple’s Palace. His theme was A Genuine 
Substitute for the Saloon. He urged that we 


need to remember that the spirit of play is | 
legitimate and the church | 


elemental and 
must allow for its expression. Pleasure and 
physical development are ends in themselves 
and not merely a cat’s-paw for drawing 
people into the church. However, Christian 
men and women create a contagious atmos- 
phere and this in turn accomplishes the pur- 


pose of the church upon young people who | 


otherwise would be ruined by the saloon and 
the dance hall. He said that one large dance 
hall had already been put out of business by 
the Palace and this alone justified such an 
undertaking. 

Two other addresses deserve notice. Rev. 
H. E. Jackson of Upper Montclair spoke on 
the theme Is Democracy a Failure? What 
is the churches relation to the vital matter 
of a functioning democracy? Democracy was 
described “Acting, willing, feeling to- 
gether.” Man believes in its triumph be- 


as 


good things, | 
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cause he believes in the teaching of Jesus. 
The splendid task of the church is to bring 
men to see that Christ’s purposes and ideals 
are both concrete and practicable rules for 
our life today. Thomas A. Watson of Bos- 
ton, associated in the development of the 
Bell Telephone and a builder of battleships, 
received an enthusiastic hearing in his Feas- 
ible Solution of Industrial Democracy. He 
declared that our industries are governed by 
the oligachy. This basal blunder in man- 
agement can be corrected only by the partici- 
pation of all parties vitally interested in our 
industries. ‘The public must be represented 
in the directorate, the employee must be rep- 
resented as well as the capitalist. So rea- 
sonable and valuable did his address seem to 
the Conference that a motion prevailed that 
the expense of having it printed be met by 
the Conference. 

Rey. C. E. Hesselgrave of Chatham, N. J., 
was chosen moderator and Mr. Norton Little 
of Mt. Pleasant Church, Washington, vice- 
moderator for next year. The afternoon and 
evening sessions were devoted to the “To- 
gether” Campaign program provided by the 
district committee. Rev. A. EB. Ricker, wel- 
comed as one of the speakers, is this year 
taking up the superintendency of New Jersey 
for the Home Missionary Society and has 
already commended himself to the churches. 

Newark, N. J. MERRELL. 
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The ‘‘ Together ” Campaign 
in Ohio 

The “Together” Campaign has been en- 
gaging the attention of Western Reserve 
ministers and churches during this month. 
There have been successful meetings in 
Medina, Oberlin, Toledo, Chardon, Jefferson 
and Cleveland and the responses to the ap- 
peals thus far have been of a gratifying char- 
acter. The American Board has been ably 
represented by Drs. Barton and Jones, the 
Home Missionary Society by Drs. Herring,. 
Small, Powell and Hatch, and the A. M. A. 
by Drs. Ryder, Kirbye, Clark and Professor 
Inborden. Oberlin furnished the largest at-— 
tendance and the most enthusiasm. Inquiry 
developed the fact that few of the churches. 
had put the Apportionment Plan into suc- 
cessful operation, although many were mak- 
ing an endeavor in that direction. At the 
midwinter meeting of the board of trustees 
of the State Conference it was voted to ac- 
cept the Apportionment Plan, but to ask 
the churches to increase their benevolence 
at the rate of ten per cent. each year until 
the goal was attained. It will still require 
persistent effort and a vast amount of time 
to get all our churches to even approximate 
the amount accepted by us as a standard. 

J. E. EK. 


U 


During the Summer 


Don’t take the risk of having them 
injured by moths, destroyed by fire or 
lost through theft or other cause, when 
for a small sum (based on your own 


valuation) we will 


a postal or phone 


curtains, etc. 


Gl 


Let Us Take Care of Your 


through the summer and guarantee 
them against every possible harm. For 
a limited time only we will gladly make 
alterations, remodel or repair all 
amounting to an expense of $5.00 or 
over and store same at our own risk 
absolutely free of charge. 


we will send a competent man to call 


for your goods and carefully pack them. 
We also take care of fine cloth garments, 


LEM RIST 


Washington and Winter Streets, Boston, Mass. 


RS 


take care of them 
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Drop us 
Oxford 1791, and 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


Representative. 


‘The Brotherhood and Christian Unity 


Rey. Frank Dyer has now completed 
his first year’s service as secretary of the 
National Brotherhood. In a recent address 
he said that St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 
seemed to him nearest the ideal organiza- 
tion for men yet attained. It combines 
sustained religious earnestness with happy 
and helpful ways of expressing it. Its 
organ, the St. Andrew Cross, according to 
Secretary Dyer, “contains more spiritual 
tonic than any Congregational paper in the 
country.’ This oldest of the Brotherhoods 
is very desirous to co-operate with the 
men’s organizations in other churches. The 
exclusiveness, which is to a degree being 
broken down in the clerical administration 
-of the church, is not to be found among the 
representative laymen of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. One of the good things we 
ean look forward to as we develop our 
younger Brotherhood is larger co-operation 
with the laymen in the first Brotherhood in 
the American churches. 

A happy instance of brotherhood in the 
pulpit is being told by Dr. Rhees Lloyd, 
recently returned from a vacation trip in 
Texas. While in the town of Waring, he 
‘was invited by the rector of the Episcopal 

'Chureh, Rev. Albert Massey, to preach for 
chim. As there was no extra surplice in the 
vestry for Dr. Lloyd, the rector went into 
the church without vestments, and the two 
lergymen conducted the service together, 
in great unity of spirit and with the least 
possible distinction in dress. 

In the daily service in the loop district 
uring the Lenten season just closed, 
Bishop Anderson’s methods in the Grand 
Opera House have differed little from those 
of the Moody Institute people in the Great 
Northern Theater, except in the direction 
of greater brevity and simplicity in sermon 
-and the avoidance of the sensational in 
music. The Brotherhood week of prayer, 
the first week in Advent, will be another 
“season of union service at the beginning 
of the Christian year, to add to the unify- 
ing .effect of an increasing observance of 
holy week and Haster. 


‘Dr. Davis’s Welcome 

The members of the Congregational Club 
turned out in unusual numbers on April 19 
to hear Pres. O. S. Davis of the Seminary 
and té give him welcome to Chicago. Reso- 
‘lutions of respect were passed for the late 
Edward Theodore Cushing, for fifty years a 
member of Plymouth Church. For two years 
-he was president of the City Missionary 
Society, and also one of its principal bene- 
factors. It was voted to make appropriation 
to place a tablet in the English-speaking 
‘Church in Amsterdam to commemorate the 
residence of the Pilgrims in that city. It 
was nearly nine o’clock when the moment 
-came for the company to rise and wave their 
welcome to the guest of honor. The greet- 
ing was in the spirit of Western cordialty, 
-and Dr. Davis’s first words showed a man 
with a genius for friendship, when he said, 
“T come from a series of tender last meetings 
-of farewell in church and city with tender 
heart to receive your welcome.” 


“The Militant Church and the Modern City 
Other words of a personal nature made a 
brief prelude to his formal address upon the 
Militant Church and the Modern City. Dr. 
‘Davis impressed the idea that the church 
must define itself in the terms of a militant 
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Chicago 


movement and must accept, as part of its 
commission the conquest of the city, the 
strategic center of modern life. In. this 
conquest the militant church must possess 
and proclaim a mighty gospel of a living 
Lord. “Let theories be held in abeyance for 
a while if necessary. Cease conflicts about 
theology. Jesus Christ is the world’s Re- 
deemer ; he is the Saviour from sin; men are 
lost without him and men are saved in him. 
These are the facts and these are great 
enough to enlist the utmost of resource and 
devotion in any man. Morning and evening 
worship with the heralding of the gospel is 
the supreme work of the church. Because 
I believe the pulpit has the primal place in 
the church, I have come to the Seminary.” 

In discussing the problem of an adequate 
leadership for the church, Dr. Davis laid 
first responsibility on the home. We need 
a revival of the feeling that a family is 
honored when a son chooses the ministry. 
In training he would link academic efficiency 
with the culture of the spirit of devotion. 
“Our churches will never do their work until 
they are led by men of apostolic passion.” 
The conclusion dwelt upon the need of a 
democratic basis in fellowship. That we 
have too often class churches; that in trying 
to make them democratic the pastor may ex- 
pect difficulty with the prudential committee 
and with the “sacred carpets,” Dr. Davis 
intimated. But these difficulties must be 
overcome. “The moment social, prudential 
or financial reasons are introduced to deter- 
mine the right of fellowship in the church, 
we have lost the primary significance of our 
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faith. The time has come for the local 
chureh to realize its democracy in the block 
where it is placed. To call on the Armenian 
at your door is the test of Christianity 
today.” 

The address struck a note of leadership 
which won the larger assembly of the club 
as his words spoken immediately after elec- 
tion won the smaller company in the Semi- 
nary gathering in December. 


A Confirmation Class 


A happy exception to the prevailing neg- 
lect of thorough methods in Christian nur- 
ture is found in the preparation for church 
membership given to the fourteen young peo- 
ple received into Lincoln Park on Baster 
Sunday. In January Dr. Aldrich organized 
a confirmation class of young people over 
twelve years of age. The first four lessons 
in a course of ten were prepared by Dr. 
Aldrich himself. All the answers in the ten 
lessons were committed to memory by every 
member of the class.. The pastor and teacher 
heard the recitations from week to week, and 
in addition talked to them freely of the great 
problems of religion and of life. 

On Easter morning the class were exam- 
ined in the presence of the congregation, as 
is the custom in Lutheran churches. In 
many ways this was probably the simplest 
Easter morning service ever held in Lincoln 
Park Church. The elaborate music was 
omitted, the pastor’s sermon was confined to 
“words of fellowship and benediction” spoken 
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Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 


fire to the sufficient discomfort of 


hot weather. 


Use a New Perfection Wick Blue 


Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in 


comfort. 
With a ‘‘New Perfection’’ 
Oil Stove the preparation of 


daily meals, or the big weekly 
““baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 
in the house. 


™ Rayo Lamp 


or low—is therefore free from disigreeable odor and can- 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame il Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. 
top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. 


Has an ample 


Made in three sizes, 


and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. If not 
at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 
gives perfect 


combustion 
whether high 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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in the confirmation service; but the questions 
by the pastor and answers by the class in- 
terested the congregation as congregations 
are seldom interested even on Waster Sunday, 
and during the act of the confirmation were 
many people in the pews whose eyes were 
wet from deep and glad emotion. 

Dr. Aldrich has used the term “confirma- 
tion” for two reasons: first, because it is 
dear to the Germans and Scandinavians and 
others who find their way into our churches ; 
and, second, because it stands for a more 
definite, dignified and thorough way of pre- 
paring for church membership than decision 
day methods or Hndeavor Society discipline. 
To Dr. Aldrich the confirmation class has 
meant much pastoral labor since the year 
began, but the reward has been great. This 
service is one of the indications that some 
of the best things in Congregationalism are 
yet in the bud among us. We have much to 
receive from those who bring to us re-en- 
forcement of home-ideals in religion. 


A Church in the Home 


The passing of Mrs. Ralph S. Greenlee, a 
charter member of the North Shore Church, 
has removed one so closely identified with 
this enterprise in the beginning that it might 
have been called, like the church which Pris- 
cilla and Acquila gathered in Rome, “the 
church which is in their house.” The North 
Shore was really born in the beautiful 
Greenlee home on Graceland Avenue. When 
Secretary McMillen of the Sunday School 
Society canvassed the neighborhood to dis- 
cover who would support a new church, Mrs. 
Greenlee’s name was the first on the list of 
women and her husband’s name the first 
among the men. In the preparations for the 
first Sunday school Mrs. Greenlee took a 
leading part and she has been identified with 
eyery phase of the development of this re- 
markable parish. Her interest in all details 


FOOD FACTS 


What an M. D. Learned. 


A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he makes 
public: 

“Tt was my own experience that first led 
me to advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also 
know, from having prescribed it to con- 
valescents and other weak patients, that the 
food is a wonderful rebuilder and restorer 
of nerve and brain tissue, as well as muscle. 
It improves the digestion and sick patients 
always gain just as I did in strength and 
weight very rapidly. 

“TI was in such a low state that I had to 
give up my work entirely, and went to the 
mountains of this state, but two months 
there did not improve me; in fact, I was 
not quite as well as when I’ left home. 

“My food did not sustain me and it be- 
came plain that I must change. Then I 
began to use Grape-Nuts food and in two 
weeks I could walk a mile without fatigue, 
and in five weeks returned to my home and 
practice, taking up hard work again. Since 
that time I have felt as well and strong as 
I ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make these 
facts public.” 

Trial ten days on Grape Nuts, when the 
regular food does not seem to sustain the 
body, will work miracles. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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of church work is indicated by the fact that 


for the baptisms of the first years she sup- | 


plied water which she had herself brought 
from the river Jordan. 

The founding of the North Shore Church 
was one of the splendid things accomplished 
by Secretary McMillen in 1900. The record 
for 1908-09 is about thirty new enterprises, 
of which ten are churches, several of them 
in county seats. If the kind of devotion 
which the first members gave to North Shore 
Church can be raised up for these young 
churches in Joliet and Freeport, this year 
will also be the beginning of great successes. 


A Children’s Church 


It would not be hard to find a good many 
churches, among the thousands in our fellow- 
ship, composed entirely of adults. I know 
of one only composed entirely of children. 
This children’s church is part of a new 
order of things inaugurated in Armour Mis- 
sion by Rev. J. W. F. Davies in a three 
years’ pastorate in this unique field. Armour 
Mission and Armour Institute are enter- 
prises which have grown up side by side in 
the same locality. Part of the Institute and 
the Mission are housed in the same building, 
but except in the matter of juxtaposition 
these two schools are quite distinct. The 
Institute has become a high grade technical 
school which draws students from all parts 
of Chicago—and indeed of the United States. 
The Mission is an agency to evangelize the 
tenement house population in the immediate 
vicinity and of late years it has almost con- 
fined itself to ministry to children and young 
people. 

When Mr. Davies was called to this work 
the agencies employed merely a Sunday 
school of the average type and a Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society. The care of the 
Sunday school demanded the recruiting of 
teachers who could hold the interest of 400 
scholars by the talk-to-the-class method and 
the maintenance of discipline in a company 
of children whose self-activity was largely 
of a pernicious kind. The first reform was 
the introduction of graded lessons. The 
teacher problem has become much easier and 
the difficulty in discipline has been greatly 
reduced by setting the children to work in 
earnest. In few schools in the city is in- 
struction more thorough or more modern 
than at present in Armour Mission. 

The second reform was the transforma- 
tion of the Junior Hndeavor Society into a 
Junior Church. After a year of trial of 
Endeavor methods, Mr. Davies concluded 
that an organization which trains directly 
for the church service was more needed than 
one which anticipates the social prayer meet- 
ing. The church, organized two years ago, 
has now a resident membership of about 
seventy. The order of worship differs little 
from that used in modern churches, where 
liturgy is not fixed, except in larger oppor- 
tunity for vocal participation. The atmos- 


-phere is remarkably reverent, and the atten- 


tion during sermon time is keen. In the 
congregation are two classes, full members 
and catechumens. Entrance to the latter 
class is easy, but for full membership a spe- 
cial course of instruction is required and an 
open declaration of Christian purpose. 

It was my privilege to hear the examina- 
tion of the class received to full membership 
at the Haster communion. The answers in- 
dicated unusual intelligence and high ideals 
of Christian character and service. The 
question, ‘““What makes life worth living?” 
brought forth this answer from one of the 
class: “The feeling that you are doing right.” 

The church has the usual officers and com- 
mittees, with one exception. There are no 
deacons. The Easter class, however, has 
brought in boys of character equal to the 
office and this lack can now be supplied. 
Membership in this junior church is consid- 
ered simply a step to membership in one of 
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the family churches of the city and is not 
a substitute for it. It is desired to meet a 
special need of ministry to a group between 
childhood and young manhood and woman- 
hood to whom the Mission is temporarily a 
church home. 

In Mr. Davies’s farewell sermon on Haster 
Sunday many parents were present and they 
bore striking testimony to the transforma- 
tion in their homes and indeed in the neigh- 
borhood through the influence of this Chil- 
dren’s Church. The new pastor already on 
the field, Rev. C. S. Thomas, feels himself 
honored by the call to its ministry. There 
are many weekday clubs and a large Sunday 
school, but the Children’s Church has be- 
come the heart of this mission enterprise. 

I asked Mr. Davies if he had worked out 
anything in the Junior Church in the Mis- 
sion which he could take with him into his 
new work in the Winnetka parish. He re- 
plied: “I believe I have. Since children 
only in small numbers now go to the regular 
church services and since they are little 
profited by sermons and services designed 
for grown-up people, I think that children 
should have a separate service much more 
churchly in character than either Sunday 
school or Christian Endeavor.” 

ws H. |, 


The Highest Tact 


Major McKinley’s good nature, his sweet- 
ness of temper went much farther than that 
acquiescence in things that are—his was an 
affirmative quality, and not a mere indispo- 
sition to make a fuss because too lazy to do 
otherwise. Every one of his cabinet officers 
can testify to that, as well as to his thought- 
fulness in trifles. He was always inquiring 
as to the members of the family, or sending 
a little tribute to one or another—each day 
he seemed to have in mind the creation of 
happiness for some one—the smoothing out 
of life for those who came under his influ- 
ence. That is tact, and he had it in a more 
wonderful degree than any man I ever knew. 
—President Taft, in March National Maga- 
eine. 


Build Yourself Up 
This Spring 


Begin taking Hood’s Sar- 


saparilla today. It is reason-— 
ably sure to do you good. 


The heavier living, closer confine- 
ment and harder work of the winter, 
as well as the torpifying effects of the 
cold weather on your skin and other 
excretory organs, are now telling on 
you. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, taken now, will 
give your system just what it needs 
and must have, will help you over this 
hard spot and quite likely save you 
from a serious illness later. It purifies 
the blood; restores the appetite, gives 
health and strength. 

It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla, 
but because it combines the utmost 
remedial values of more than 20 dif- 
ferent ingredients, each greatly 
strengthened and enriched by this 
peculiar combination. These ingredi- 
ents are the very remedies successful 
physicians prescribe for the same dis- 
eases and ailments. ; 

Begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to- 
day. Get it in the usual liquid form 
or in chocolated tablets known as 
Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
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ttention Housekeepers ! 


Two ranges in the space of one 
eee SP oe OL ONE 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal and Gas range to Weir Stove Co. 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal and Wood 
range has a complete gas range attachment. 


The Gas Oven and Broiling 


compartment is bolted to the top of coal range. 
It is handy to get at without stooping, and 
takes no extra floor space in kitchen. 


A Three Burner Gas Shelf 


fitted flush with range top provides ample 
room for cooking and boiling. 


If a large amount of Baking is required 


both the coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 
It saves time—saves room and Makes Cooking Easy. 
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Evangelism 


The religious atmosphere in the North- 
west is just now full of evangelism. As one 


beacon fire used to follow another from hill 


crest to hill crest, so the spirit of evangelism 
has spread from town to city until probably 
more than half of our towns have held some 
form of evangelistic service this winter and 
spring. In North Dakota Rev. E. S. Shaw 
has devoted his time largely to evangelistic 
Service in the new towns, while Mrs. Shaw 
in the eastern part has been singing the gos- 
pel. Rey. Robert Paton has assisted several 
pastors in reyival services. Rev. E. L. 
Brooks has held revivals at Oriska, Hills- 
boro’, Cummings and Buxton. At all these 
places excellent results were secured, as also 
at Crary. 

In South Dakota probably the most nota- 
ble work is that done at Yankton under 
Evangelist Oscar Lowry for a month in a 
large temporary tabernacle especially erected 
for that purpose. Some 650 people signed 
cards, 150 being college students. President 
Warren and the faculty at Yankton co-oper- 
ated heartily in these meetings. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four came into the Congrega- 
tional church on a recent Sunday, fifty being 
students in the college. These meetings at 
Yankton will have a far-reaching effect 
through the college influence throughout the 
state. 

At Winona in Minnesota a large tempo- 
rary building has been erected for Evangel- 
ists Lowry and Moody who are engaged in 
4n evangelistic campaign on broader lines 
than any heretofore undertaken in this beau- 
tiful city. Our First Church is without a 
pastor but is entering heartily into these 
meetings through the earnest co-operation of 
laymen, upon whom the responsibility has 
fallen. First Church is fortunate in its large 
group of middle-aged men who can assume 
a responsibility of this kind, and see that 
the body receives the impulse it should have 
from so large an evangelistic undertaking. 


From the Northwest 


Gipsy Smith in St. Paul 

If you were to take an entire city block, 
build a high wall around the sides and then 
roof it over with a great arch, fill the sides 
of the interior with galleries, reserve a vast 
floor space in the center, you would have a 
building that would duplicate the magnifi- 
cent auditorium which the St. Paul people 
built some years ago for mass meetings. Ten 
thousand people can be accommodated in 
this vast area. It was a marvel that one 
man’s voice could fill such a structure, but 
Gipsy Smith, both in his singing and preach- 
ing, was clearly understood to the remotest 
corners. St. Paul responded heartily to the 
evangelism of Gipsy Smith and night after 
night filled the immense building, overflow 
crowds being accommodated on some even- 
ings in neighboring churches. 

Soon after the meetings commenced Gipsy 
Smith was on good terms with everybody, 
his wonderful tact giving him access to all 
classes of people. On one evening the sol- 
dier boys from Fort Snelling came out in 
numbers and sang one of the trustful hymns 
alone at the request of the evangelist. An- 
other evening policemen of the city came 
voluntarily and sat in a body. On another 
evening the social leaders of the city, with 
the mayor, state officials and members of the 
legislature, filled the boxes along two sides 
of the auditorium. The newspapers entered 
most heartily into the plans and promotion 
of the campaign. Dr. S. G. Smith and other 
leading ministers assisted every day in the 
noon service in the theater. The meetings 
were so conducted as to reach all classes and 
churches in the great capital city. Thou- 
sands confessed conversion in the inquiry 
room, among whom were fourteen soldiers on 
one evening from Fort Snelling. 

Aside from the new enthusiasm throughout 
the city for Christian institutions and the 
many additions to the churches, there was 
such a hearty co-operation by the different 
branches of the Christian church that the 


chairman of the general committee, Rev. 
A. C. Stevens, summing up the results, 
spoke of this binding together of the differ- 
ent denominations in one great cause for 
Christ as the supreme result of this wonder- 
fully successful campaign. The warmest 
congratulations were extended to Gipsy 
Smith by all classes of people and the papers 
at the close of the meetings. The campaign 
in Minneapolis began April 17. 


Debt Paying in St. Paul 


Park Church at St. Paul, under Dr. 
Womer, has taken a long step forward in 
the canceling of a large debt and the pro- 
viding for repairs on the house of worship. 
Mr. Womer called together a dozen men for 
lunch and they talked about the burden of 
the $18,000 debt on that property. The more 
they considered this hindrance to the work 
the more they became determined to wipe it 
out. This smaller meeting called, after mak- 
ing pledges covering one-quarter of the 
amount needed, a meeting of 150 for a lunch 
and the movement received such impetus on 
that occasion that the whole amount was 
pledged at a morning service and $2,000 
added for repairs, making $20,000 raised in 
all. This is a great achievement, not only 
for the church but for Congregationalism in 
St. Paul and eventually for all our mission- 
ary work. 


From South Dakota to Wyoming 

Rey. Charles M. Daley, one-time-chaplain 
in the Philippines and for twenty years in 
charge of our Sunday school work in South 
Dakota, has resigned that position to become 
an associate with Dr. Gray, employed by 
the Home Missionary and Sunday School 
Societies in the great province of Wyoming. 
The Sunday School Society and Congrega- 
tionalism is indebted to Mr. Daley for the 
best part of a lifetime spent in traveling over 
the stretches of South Dakota, planning and 
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nourishing Sunday schoola and seeing them 
in many cases grow into important churches, 
When to South Dakota twenty- 
five years hence and marka the Congrega- 
tional history of the will pay due 
honor to Chaplain Daley and hia noble work 
Dakota, 


one comes 


past, he 


in South 


Cigarette Bill 


The legialature of Minnesota and Governor 


Johnson have shut out the cigarette from 
the state of Minnesota after Aug, 1 by an 
act adopted and signed. This law not only 
takes the cigarette from the boya, but for- 
bids ite sale entirely in the bounds of the 
state, This is not the local option bill we 
expected of the legislature, but it is a moral 
move worth having. 
tonorr P, blennioK, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Assembling the Churches of 
a State 
Rhode Island Denominations Come Together 


Notable Investigation into a State 
Situation 


Providence, R, 1., entertained a novel and 
significant gathering last Monday. Spend. 
ing the entire day in three unusually har- 
monious sessions, the churches of all denom- 
inations assembled to confer on the religious 
needs of It was a gratifying re- 
sult of the long service of the State Medera- 
tion, under whose the ‘convention 
gathered and one of firat fruits the 
great lederal Philadelphia last 
December, 


the state, 


AUspices 
the 
Council 


of 
in 
Soon after the call to order the Wirst Con- 
the Ohurehes of Rhode Island 
organized and elected the following oflicers ; 


vention of 


president, Elon. I’, TH, Jackson; viceepresi- 
dents, Rev, Mdward Llolyoke, D. D., Prof. 
H. ‘TI’. Wowler; secretaries, Rev. J, I, 


Cooper, 


W. W. Deckard, 


recognize 


Ley, Oongrega. 

will President Jackson 
as late moderator of the New Wngeland Con- 
gress, and he was also recently elected presi- 
dent the Rhode Island Wederation, Pro- 
fessor lWowler is head of the Biblical depart- 
ment in University. The morning 
after the usual greetings from the 
and city authorities, was concluded 
with an address by Rey, O. P. Gifford, D, D., 


tionalists 


syown 
session, 
state 


of Brookline, Mass,, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Mederation, on ‘he City without a 
Church. 

By far the most important feature of the 


convention was thé afternoon session, spent 
in a discussion of the state's religious forces 
and The former topic, presented in 
the report of the proper committee, revealed 
a careful stocktaking, ‘he chairman of the 
committee on religious needs is a Congrega- 
tionalist, Rev. 1. I. Lindh of Pawtucket. 
His report the state situation was an 
exhaustive careful investigation into 
every important branch of church activity, 
Mollowing the reports the recommendations 
of the two committees were freely discussed 


needs, 


of 
and 


but generally adopted with some modifica- 
tions, Between the afternoon and evening 
sessions the delegates banqueted together 


and listened to after-dinner speeches on local 
phases of the work. ‘The day closed with two 
able addresses by Silas McBee, editor of the 


A Clear Voice 


for singers, 


pastors, lawyers and teachers, 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
relieves hoarseness, soothes and_ strengthens 
the throat Sold by druggists. 


Pike's Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


THE CONGREG 


| figures) 


T AND CHRIS 


Churchman, on The Power of Unity, and by 
Prof. A. W. Anthony, D, D., secretary of 
the Maine Interdenominational Commission, 
The reported attendance before the even- 
ing session was 489 delegates, representing 
118 churches. The Congregational represen: 
tation in this enrollment was second largest, 
having 79 delegates from 20 churches, 
Owing to in thely annual confer 
ence dates, the Swedish Lutherans sent 
greta for their absence, In next week's 
issue Uhe Congregationalist will treat this 
unusual meeting more at length and present 
some of ite suggestive features, 
Boston, Masa, 


ATIONALIS 


a contliet 


I'Ge 


os 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATION AL 
Mra, G. W, Auryanson Newtonville 
presided, The vecent events in ‘Turkey were 


naturally to the fore, Mya, J, IK. Browne 
road extracts from letters from Miss Daniels, 


HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 28 


of 


Mra. Cavey and Mra, Barnum of Harpoot, 
showing conditions of unrest, ‘The tragic 
death of Dantel Miner Rogers, leaving his 


young wife, known to many as Mary Phelps 
Ohristie, and her baby Paul Christie 
Rogers, had already touched a tender spot 
in every heart, and elieited warmest sympa. 
thy for the very nearest, the sister in Van 
and the family friends in this country, 

A large part of the hour was occupied by 
Dr, J. 1, Merrill, president of Central Tur 
key College, Aintab, A map furnished an 
instructive object lesson and the latest facts 


boy, 


the text for a telling address, The conclu. 
sion was: 
“We think naturally of the missionaries 


1 ‘Turkey and forget that not 
native Christians form the backbone of our 
missionary work and have to bear the brunt 
of these disturbances, ‘Che persons and prop. 
orly foreigners will, in general, be re 
apected, but the native Christian population 
are the definite aim of the present hostility, 
Americans can cable to this country and can 
expect help from outside, but the native 
Ohristians have no such recourse, ‘These 
American pastors and workers ave our hon 
oved comrades on the field, and should occupy 
large place in our thought at 
this time, 

“Missionary 
too often been marked by a for Cone. 
quest like that of the medieval crusades, 
This is precisely the spirit animating all the 
racial and religious antagonism which exists 
in Durkey today, and it is directly opposed to 
the spirit of Christianity, Our aim is not 
the condemnation of Turkey but her salva. 


they but the 


of 


and prayers 


attitude toward Turkey has 


desire 


tion, Mohammed through his representatives 
demands submission, Christ offers to all 


who will receive them forgiveness and grace, 
The difference is world-wide, By all means 
Christian missions must be condueted in the 
spirit of Christ,’ 


A Chapel of Trinity Church, 
New York 


This particular 
twenty-six clergy, 
sextons regularly hired; and a choir of 
twenty-four members, a total of fifty paid 
workers, Yet I have been in that chapel 
during services when there were not fifty 
people in the congregation, ‘Think of it! 
With land and buildings worth $800,000 and 
an operating cost (1 could not get the exact 
of probably not less than $50,000, 
although it is in a neighborhood swarming 


has a statf of 


lay-workers and 


chapel 
teachers, 


with people, this is the use to whieh it is 
put! <A little money—very little—is col 
lected from the congregation for charities, 


but not one cent is paid by the people of the 
church for the support of the work. It 
pure charitye-—Ray Stannard Baker, in Alay 
Imerican Magazine, 


is 
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“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 
REFRIGERATORS 


“In Over a MILLION 
Homes” 
Koopn PURE. FOOD 


Our “STONE 
WILT boxes are 
walled with MAS: 
SLViE slabs of 
SOLLD STON Lu: 
from ae tere 


I 
CONTAIN GANT 


WHITH an SNO 
m seal] - iadamenodile, 
dani Ouick Direct 
Tin all Perfect 


Clreutation of 
old, Fura Alr In 
mured by * Maine 
Duplex, Grate, 

, Cet Heautitul 
Loery Part Removable, Gntatogue, Get 
Cleanahle Moenle booklet, 


Malne Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. H, 


| Famous Stories of Rev. Sam Jones 
Edited by GRORGE H, STUART, 
Pull of Pith, Point and Purpose, 

Will make one laugh, but will make one 
think, too, A handsome volume, Vine cloth, 
#100 net, Agents wanted everywhere. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
168 Fit hAve,,New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


iw Alloy Church and Sohook Bolla, va 
Catalogue. The 0.8, BULLE OO, ‘afilabere,¢ 


MENEELY & CO. Waerys'rt, 
Tho Old Reliable cnuner 
Menooly Foundry, | CHI Ma -B LLS 
Establish ad SCHO 
A OTHER 


hourly 100 yours ago, 


L LOWER PRICE 
CHU Rem oun Trung ATALOwUA 

oe ae a 
Write to Cincinnat! Boll Foundry Co., Mpincinnal, a. 


Please montion this paper, 


MENEELY E BELL CO. 


ROY, NYA 
7 Broaowavin. Ciry 


; —~LLS 
The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart ot the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
oloctrio Hght, Bracing aly pure water, best of beds, 
rood food, fine service, Send for booklet, 
PERCIVAL BLODGHTT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass,, April 20, 1900, 
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LET US HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR 


VACATION: 


Don’t Decipe 


Where you will spend your outing 
until you send for a copy of 


NEWENCLAND .\) 
VACATION 


RESORTS 
FREE For THE asxine. @ 
Tells | Where To Go 


; Where To Stay 
ie i What To See 


and gives all detailsas to 
costsandaccommodations. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
Address 


INQUIRY, 


Passenger Dept,, 
North Station, 
Boston, Mass, 
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President McLean’s Diamond 
Jubilee 


California Friends Hold Fitting Celebration— 
His Place as Pastor, President and Friend 


Pres. J. K. McLean, D. D., of Pacifie Sem- 
inary has spent half his life in California. 
Coming to this state in his thirty-seventh 
year to First Church, Oakland, for twenty- 
three years he occupied this important pas- 
torate and each year added to its strength 
and reputation. It was proper that this 
church should seek to honor the beloved ex- 
pastor on his seventy-fifth birthday. He was 
born in Jackson, N. Y., in 1834, and grad- 
uated from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in the class of 1858 and Princeton Seminary 
in 1861. Eleven years later he came to 
Oakland from Springfield, Ill. This service 
continued for nearly a quarter of a century 
and was ended when he accepted the call to 
become president of Pacific Seminary, four- 
teen years ago. This position he has held 
since with efficiency, dignity and true leader- 
ship, and may he long be spared to the office! 

It seemed fitting to the present pastor of 
First Church, Oakland, Rev. C. R. Brown, 
that some special notice should be taken of 
Dr. McLean’s diamond jubilee. The recep- 
tion was a great occasion and produced so 
many spontaneous outbursts of affection that 
tears came to the eyes of our Nestor of Cali- 
fornia Congregationalism and joy to the 
hearts of his beloved wife and daughter as 
they witnessed this expression of love. 

The brilliant reception was followed by 
speech-making and music. The speakers 
were men long in close touch with Dr. Mc- 
Lean. Mr. Charles Z. Merritt, for many 
years a deacon of First Church and a warm 
personal friend of the president, spoke for 
the congregation. His closing words are 
worth repeating: ‘“‘And so, dear doctor, com- | 
rade, counselor, builder, interpreter of nature 
and of life, minister of the manifold grace of 
God, and our revered High Priest, yon old | 
church brings its tribute on this diamond 
jubilee to you and to Mrs. McLean, worthy 
sharer of your great life work and earnest 
contributor to its large fruitfulness. How | 
inadequate we, too, know; but it is deeply 
genuine and loyal—a tribute of honor, of 
gratitude and of imperishable love!” | 

Prof. John W. Buckham, D.D., of the | 
Seminary secured the hearty approval of his | 
audience when he addressed Dr. McLean as 
“the leading citizen of the State of Califor- 
nia.” He spoke of his contribution to the 
educational forces of the state. Hon. George 
C. Pardee, M.D., ex-mayor of Oakland and 
ex-governor of California, commented upon | 
the place Dr. McLean occupied in the city | 
and his service to it; also of his service as 
chairman of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections to which office Dr. Pardee 
appointed him when governor. Speaking of 
this service he said: “Above all he kept the 
board in the proper channel. How easy it 
would have been for a board of that char- | 
acter to become a political—well, yes, I will 
say it—a political nuisance. But never 
under Dr. McLean! The improvements he 
made are manifold.” Speaking of Dr. Mc- 
Lean’s comradeship Dr. Pardee said: “TI 


have camped with him, and I have fished’ | 


with him; and truly he is a good fisherman. 
Yes, indeed! He, too, could tell of the big 
fish which got away from him.” 

The final speaker was, fittingly, 
C. R. Brown. 
“Honored citizen, pastor, friend and elder 
brother. If I had been his own son in the 
gospel and of the flesh, his kindness could 


Rey. 


He spoke of Dr. McLean as: | 


HUR 


ow |k 


ARPETS PRICES. 
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not have been more complete.” He further 
said: “Whatever success has attended my 
own ministry here has only been possible 
because of the broad foundations laid by 
Dr. McLean and the wide and effectual door 
of opportunity which he set before me by 
his own services.” Mr. Brown made mention 
of the beautiful new home into which Dr, 
and Mrs. McLean had just moved in Berke- 
ley. And on behalf of their many friends 
he presented to Mrs, McLean an elegant 
Turkish rug as a reminder of their love, and 
to the doctor a landscape painting by our 
California artist, William Keith. It was a 
beautiful and appropriate gift to a lover of 
nature and a seeker for beauty. 

The spacious chapel was crowded with the 
frrends present, and when Dr. Mclean arose 
to acknowledge their kindness the applause 
was tumultuous. And as he stood upon the 
platform and listened to the hearty greeting 
his eyes filled with tears and his voice fal- 
tered. 

On Monday evening, April 12, President 
and Mrs. McLean entertained at dinner in 
their new home the trustees of the Pacific 
Seminary. At the close of the dinner Dr. 
McLean had the pleasure of consummating 
a long entertained hope. In the name of 
himself and Mrs. McLean he presented to 
the trustees a deed for the house in which 
they were being entertained to become ef- 
fective when they both had passed to the 
heavenly mansions. The property is to be 
used as the home of the president of the 
Seminary or in any way it seems best accord- 
ing to the institution’s need. It was a grace- 
ful act, but the earnest and hearty hope of 
all the friends of President and Mrs. McLean 
is that the time may be long before the deed 
is effective. 
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California has felt the influence of this 
man’s life in many ways, and some of its 
inhabitants believe that one of the choicest 
gifts of the Hast to the Pacific Coast was 
this man. Not only First Church of Oak- 
land congratulates him on attaining his 
seventy-fifth birthday, but all the Congrega- 
tional churches of California and their peo- 
ple, for Dr. McLean's influence was not con- 
fined to one parish. 

SAMUEL C. PATTERSON. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Marriages 


The charge for inarriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


CLARK—-PERKINS—In Hampton, N. H., April 
by Rey. B. F. Perkins, father of the 
bride, assisted by Rey. J. S. Clark, brother 
of the groom, Robert Cushman Clark of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and Anna Katherine Per- 
kins of Hampton, N. H. 


99 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HENDRICK—In Norwich, Mass., April 23, of 
acute Bright’s disease,, Rev. Webster L. 
Hendrick, pastor of First Congregational 
Church. Entering the ministry in 1888, he 
became pastor in Bangor, N. Y., serving for 
six years there. For the past fifteen years 


he has been in Norwich, serving four years 
over the Second Church and the remaining 
eleven over First Church. 


WHERE TO INVEST 


The opportunities of today for 
investments in the various’ mer- 
cantile lines—large or small— 
are in the new towns in the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington along the new 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE @ PUGET SOUND 
Railway 


New Book, “New Towns and Business 
Opportunities,” describing the openings 
offered in these new towns and those in a 
number of comparatively new towns on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
sent free on request. Ask for Book No. 86. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
CHICAGO 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


JOH 
BSB 


N H.PRAY & 50NS CO. 


} WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Recent Deaths 


Connecticut is mourning the loss of its 
governor, George Leavens Lilley, who died in 
Hartford, April 21. He was a Massachu- 
setts boy, who moved to Waterbury, Ct., 
going into business and politics and rising 
through the state legislature to Congress, 
where he served as congressman-at-large 
from 1908 to the present year, when he re- 
signed to be inaugurated as governor. He 
had shown executive ability of a high order 
in his few months of service. Lieut.-Gov. 
rank B. Weeks succeeds as Acting-Governor. 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 
PRESIDENT J. B. LEWIS 


OR 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


e 101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
PR REAR LOPLI LER LOLN gf LOLfALR INN 


Charitable Societies. 


Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


This well-known Society, organized “for the 
temporal, moral and religious welfare of young 
women who are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support,” is in need of financial aid. 

The changes and additions to its building at 
40 Berkeley Street, which were completed last 
year, called for an outlay of about $120,000, 
a@nd made necessary a mortgage of $60,000 on 
its property. Towards the payment of this 
mortgage about $15,000 has already been con- 
tributed. 

Will not those who believe in the protection 
and uplift of young women help to remove this 
burden from the Association by further contri- 
butions? Donations will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Benjamin Tenney, Treasurer, 
308 Marlborough St. 

ARABELLA HOwb, President. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
sand international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
macular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Out Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. H. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
. Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
Ject is the establishment and support of Bvan- 
eeicsl Congregational Churches and Sunda 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles i. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. W. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
ional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Hompb Missionary ASSOCIATION, 
@07 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Wreas.; Miss Mary C.-BH. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THE WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socrnry, 
ef Boston, Room 60} Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. Emerson, Treasurer, 
895 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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News comes from Honolulu of the death, 
at the ripe age of eighty-two, of Rev. Dr. 
Sereno E. Bishop, for many years editor of 
the Hawaiian Friend. Born at Kailua, on 
the island of Maui, Dr. Bishop was educated 
in this country but returned to the islands 
as preacher and teacher. Although always 
devoted to Christian activities, he also found 
time for scientific work, which brought wide 
recognition. As editor of the Friend and 
correspondent of the Washington Star dur- 
ing the period of revolution, he won thorough 
respect and confidence. 


Hx-Senator William M. Stewart of 
Nevada, who died in the Georgetown Hos- 
pital, April 28, represented the state of the 
smallest population in the Union in the 
Senate for the greater part of the time from 
1865 to 1905. ~He made and lost two for- 
tunes in mining in Nevada, and was a great 
champion of free silver. He introduced and 
carried through the Senate the proposal for 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. He occupied more than his share of 
time in Senate debates, was both a Republi- 
can and.a Democrat, had some influence as 
a legislator and more as a critic of legisla- 
tion. 


Rey. William Ashmore, D.D., died in 
Toledo, O., April 21. Appointed by the Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Union in 1849 to 
labor in Bangkok, Siam, he spent a half cen- 
tury in active service in that country and in 
China, with occasional furloughs, in one of 
which he served as corresponding secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Union in Boston. 
After his retirement in 1903 he lived for 
some time in Wollaston, Mass., writing oc- 
casionally for the press on missionary themes, 
concerning which he was recognized as an 
authority, and on theological subjects. His 
son, who bears his name, is president of the 
Ashmore Theological Seminary, Swatow, 
China. 


Rey. Dr. Samuel June Barrows died of 
pneumonia in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, April 21. His life of almost 
sixty-four years had been of remarkably 
varied experience and usefulness. Forced by 
the poverty of the family of his widowed 
mother, he was employed as a printer’s office 
boy from the age of nine, worked on the lead- 
ing New York daily newspapers, became sec- 
retary to William H. Seward, Secretary of 
War, was a newspaper correspondent during 
the Civil War, graduated from Harvard 
Divinity School, studied in Leipzig Univer- 
sity, was for four years pastor of First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dorchester, and for the fol- 
lowing seventeen years, 1881-1897, editor of 
the Christian Register. He served one term 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. By appointment of President Cleve- 
land he represented this country on the In- 
ternational Prison Commission, and has been 
for the last nine years secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York. His wife 
survives him, with a son and a married 
daughter. Mrs. Barrows, whose first hus- 
band was a missionary in India, has been a 
most efficient assistant to Dr. Barrows in 
his expert philanthropic and_ sociological 
work. Humanity suffers a loss in his death. 


He who wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antag- 
onist is our helper..—Hdmund Burke: French 
Revolution. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National © 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational _ House, 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY - 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE 
SOCIETY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles BE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Vast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTIon Socintry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, 
O., President ; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 


“and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 


cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday ‘school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTR- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRiInnD SOCInTY, 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


incor- 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Ton MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary, Henry N. Hoy 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 


A Tonic Free 


Talk with your doctor about Ayer’s non-alcoholic Sarsaparilla. 
Ask him if he prescribes it for pale, delicate children. 
if he recommends it when the blood is thin and impure, and when 
the nerves are weak and unsteady. 
in building up the general health. 


rom Alcohol 
Ask him 


Ask him if it aids nature 


J.C. AyerCo., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ADAMS, FRANK H., Marysville, Wn., to Hills- 

boro, Ore. Accepts. 
 Bowisy, Noster O., Wilder, Vt., accepts call 
to Swanton, to begin about June 1. 

BRAKPNMEYER, Gustavus L., German and 
Union Chs., Germantown, Neb., to First and 
St. John’s (Ger.) Chs., Polar, Wis. Accepts. 

CLARK,. Frep. J., B. U. Divinity School, to 
First Ch., Palmer, Thorndike P. 0., Mass. 
Accepts. 

CRABTREE, ALLAN, Pilgrim Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan., to Palestine, Tex. Accepts. 

Dains, CuHas. H., lately of Buffalo, Wyo., to 
Colegrove, Cal. Accepts. 

Evans, Hyorn, Germantown Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Williamsport. 

HoOL~MES, WM. T., Grand Island, N. 
Fountain Springs, Pa. 

LANDERS, WARREN P., formerly of Westport, 
Ct., to Gilbertville, Mass. Accepts. 

_LInpsay, WILrrEp, Rochester, Mich., to Iron- 
ton, O. Accepts. 

RIvVIpR, CHAS., formerly of M. ZF. Ch., Spof- 
ford, N. H., to French Ch., Lowell, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Srpypns, CHaAs. L., Phippsburg, Me. 
Bowdoin Coll.), to Union. 

Topp, Davip W., Payson, IIl., to Forrest. 
cepts, to begin about June 1. 

TUBBS, CHAS. S., Wacousta, Mich., to remain 
for third year. Declines. 


Vy to 


(also in 


Ac- 


VRADENBURGH, HpDGAR §., Hubbardton, Vt., to 
W. Rutland. Accepts. 

WrEDDN, CHAS. F., recently of Central Ch., 
Lynn, Mass., accepts call to Harvard Ch., 
Dorchester. 

WIGeINS, AARON W., Tonica, IIll., to Miles, Io. 
Accepts. 

WILLARD, JOHN, Pelham and _ Packardville, 
Mass., to Vernon Center, Ct. Accepts, in 


connection with study at Hartford Sem. 


Resignations 

BLOMFIELD, FRANK, Highland Park Ch, 
Muskegon, Mich., after ten years’ service, 
effective Aug. 1. 

Bowrsy, Nosie O., Wilder, Vt., after five 
years’ service. 

BrRAKENMPYHR, GUSTAVUS L., German and 
Union Chs., Germantown, Neb., after five 


years’ service. 
Evans, Guo. 8., Canton, 8S. D. 
Frreis, Lmonarp Z., Newman Ch., Hast Provi- 


LEARNING THINGS 


We are all in the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple change of diét brings back 
health and happiness the story is briefly 
told. A lady of Springfield, Ll, says: 

“After being afflicted for years with nery- 
ousness and heart trouble, I received a 
shock four years ago that left me in such a 
eondition that my life was despaired of. 

“T could get no relief from doctors nor 
from the numberless heart and nerve reme- 
dies I tried, because I didn’t know that 
eoffee was daily putting me back more than 
the doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left 
off coffee and began the use of Postum, and 
against my convictions I gradually improved 
in health until for the past six or eight 
months I have been entirely free from nerv- 
ousness and those terrible sinking, weaken- 
ing spells of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from childhood, 
and yet they disappeared when I quit coffee 
and took up the use of Postum.” 

Many people marvel at the effects of leav- 
ing off coffee and drinking Postum, but there 
is nothing marvelous about it—only common 
sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Vostum 
builder. That’s the reason. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


is a re- 
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dence, R. I., effective June 1, after a pas- 
torate of twenty-one years. 

Greec, ArrHuR E., Eastport, Me. 
to study further at Harvard. 

IluGHES, RICHARD C., Pres. Ripon Coll., Wis., 
effective at close of school year. He expects 
to go into business in Idaho. ; 

Licut, Epwarp H., assistant p. Grand Ave. 
Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

LINDSAY, WILFRED, Rochester, Mich. 

Roop, JoHN S., Sleepy Hye, Minn. He will go 
to Oberlin, O. 

Topp, Davip E.,° Payson, Ill., after a ten-year 
pastorate. 

VRADENBURGH, Epcar §&., 
effective June 1. 

WIGGINS, AARON-W., Tonica, Ill. 


He plans 


Hubbardton, Vt., 


Dismissions 
Maurer, Oscar E., Great Barrington, Mass., 
April 12. 


Fellowship Withdrawn 


The Hampden Association of Congregational 
Ministers, at the regular meeting in Spring- 
field, April 18, 1909, by unanimous vote, with- 
drew fellowship from Rev. Edwin Henry Had- 
lock, now of San Francisco, Cal. 

WALTER RICE, Scribe. 


Confidence Affirmed 


At a regular meeting of Essex North Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers at Rowley, 
Mass., the Standing Moderator and Scribe 
were instructed to sign and publish the follow- 
ing minute adopted by a unanimous vote: 
“The Essex North Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, having heard of the reports 
recently published against the moral character 
of one of our members, Rev. David Frank 
Atherton, and having examined the case with 
all its legal papers, and many of us having 
known Mr. Atherton for years, hereby affirm 
our complete confidence in Mr. Atherton’s 
moral integrity, purity and truthfulness, and 
we commend him without any hesitation to 
the fellowship of all Christian Churches.” 
WARREN FRANCIS Low, Standing Moderator, 
GrorGe PLUMER MERRILL, Scribe. : 

20 April, 1909. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Pilgrim Hall, 
Prof. Josiah 


30STON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
May 3, 10 A. M. Speaker, 
Royce, Harvard University. Subject, What 
is Vital in Christianity? Note change of 
hour to 10 A.M., to accommodate Professor 
Royce. 


MASSACHUSELrTS Bripimn Socrpry, Centennial 
Celebration, Trinity Church, Boston, May 2, 
at 4 p.m., May 3, at 7.30 p.m. Speakers, 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Prof. BH. C. 
Moore, D. D., Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Hon. 
Justice Forbes. 


Norrotk ASSN., Milton Mass., May 4. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park St. Church, May 
10, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, John H. Converse, 
Philadelphia. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Han- 
cock Ch., Lexington, Mass., May 13. 


Woman’s Boarp or MrIssions, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 


Springs, N. Y., June 8-14. 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


STATE MEETINGS 
California, Long Beach, May 3. 
Kansas, Newton, May 11. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 
Maine, Westbrook, May 18-20. 
Massachusetts, Boston, May 18-20. 
Michigan, Muskegon, May 18-20. 
New Hampshire, Boscawen, May 18-20. 
New York, Syracuse, May 18-20. 
Ohio, Mt. Vernon, May 18-20. 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids, May 18-21. 
Missouri, Springfield, June 7-9. 
Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 
LT 


Loss OF APPETITE is also loss of vitality, vigor, tone. 
To recover appetite and the rest take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla—that strengthens the stomach, eee digestion, 
makes eating a pleasure. It also makes the blood rich 
and pure, and steadies the nerves. 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully __\ 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so suze as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 


Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Why Put Your Money in the Bank at 3% 


when we can place any amount from $200.00 to 
#5,000.00 for you at 6%, and every dollar absolutely 
secured by FIRST-CLASS FARM MORTGAGES. 
Write for full information. 
B. H. BONFOEY, 
Mortgage Loan Banker, 
Established 1870. Unionville, Mo. 


Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar, Any pressure 
up-to 60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘' 10.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs 


for Country Houses. 


LUNT-MOSS_GO., Boston, !Branch. 50 Church St.. N.Y. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made any where. 
May orders filled promptly. 
: Write for further particulars 
> LEWIS MFG, CoO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
All druggists or K, FOUGERA &CO.,90 Beekman St.. N.Y 


THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


An annon cating: frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed in two colors with deco- 
rative border and embellishments. 

After nearly half a million copies have been sold, 
the demand is greater now than ever. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


REVIEWERS SAY 


Secretary Barton has made us all his 
debtors by this excellent work.—President 
James B. Angell, University of Michigan. 

“Daybreak in. Turkey” is a very timely 
and valuable contribution to the literature 
of the Orient.—Joln W. Foster, Ba-Secre- 
tary of State, ete. 

Dr..Barton is a vivid writer, and his 
book helps to the understanding of the 
Turkish situation and problem as no other 
book that we have seen does.—Vhe : Chris- 
tian Guardian, 


The book is packed with most stirring 

settings forth of facts and forces, fuimish- 
ing in wonderfully small compass a mine 
of valuable information and thus forms a 
remarkably rich book of reference.—The 
Springfield Union. 
_It is rich in illustration drawn from the 
lives of missionaries and of every class. It 
describes the country at large as well as in 
detail, and leaves a’ fine picture of the 
empire as it is—WH. M. Bliss, Author of 
Encyclopedia of Missions. 


“Daybreak, in Turkey,” by James L. 
Barton, D.D., is an eminently timely and 
readable statement of the various causes 
which have brought about the present con- 
ditions in the Ottoman Empire. There is 
a personal touch throughout which adds 
much to its interest.—The New York Hven- 
ing Post. 

Dr. Barton’s “Daybreak in Turkey,” al- 
though most timely in its appearance, is 
not the hasty work of a literary oppor- 
tunist. It is the result of a careful study 
of the historic perspective in the Near Hast, 
by one entirely familiar, through personal 
acquaintance, with the trend of events in 
Turkey.—The Nation. 


Following the history of Turkey and the 
description of the religious divisions within 
it, we have the story of the first missionary 
explorations by the first representatives of 
the American Board, nearly ninety years 
ago, followed by the account of the won- 
derful work done by _ their successors, 
which has had so much to do with the 
late revolution. It is a volume of special 
value for study by mission classes or bands. 
—The Independent. 


One who would understand how the way 
was prepared for the surprising trans- 
formation of Turkey from despotism to con- 
stitutionalism should read Dr. Barton’s re- 
eent book. ‘The Intellectual Renaissance,” 
to which he gives a chapter, was the con- 
dition of the political renaissance, and it 
was largely the fruit of the schools and 
colleges which missionaries of the American 
Congregational churches had been carrying 
on in growing number for seventy years, in 
spite of great opposition, especially from 
agents of Russia. From the same cause it 
results that the foreign nation now most 
widely esteemed in Turkey is our own.— 
The Outlook, 


| DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


Listening to the Proclamation of the Constitution before the Government Building, Marsovan 


294 pages. Full dark green boards, freely illustrated. Price, $1.50 net 
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THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


REVIEWERS SAY 


It is the outcome of an intimate knowl- 
edge and of thorough and _ painstaking 
study.—T'he Haxaminer. 


It is a statesmanlike book, that no student 
of modern history can afford to nezlect,— 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


This final chapter contains one of the 

clearest statements of the Turkish revolu- 
tion which has been given to American 
readers.—V'he Free Press. 
' Dr. Barton’s book is splendid and shows 
the firm touch of a man familiar with, the 
local detail and coloring, whose mind also 
has a wide, statesmanlike grasp.—William 
Hiliot Griffis. 

The book contains an admirable, laconic 
and intelligent history of Turkey and her 
dependencies, with an analysis of existing 
conditions. Good illustrations lend force to 
the account.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The political situation in Turkey, the 
author says, writing before the constitution 
was restored, ‘‘can well be summed up as 
fifteenth century Oriental Government in 
conflict with moder civilization.’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

The object is to give a brief, clear state- 
ment of the historical, religious, racial, 
economic and political questions that bear 
upon the change from an absolute monarchy 
to a constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment.—Vhe Churchman. 


It is a book of great value, setting forth 
in attractive form a great mass of impor- 
tant facts bearing upon the sent condi- 
i f Turkey, and _ especia upon the 
pel in that land.—T'he 


in T 
and we ¢ 
le account of that re 


et ugh! 


markable situation:-—Rev. Arthur Brown, 
D.D., Presbyterian Board of Mi ns. 
I have read “Daybreak in Turkey’ with 


interest from ginning to end. It 
just and valuable statement of impor- 
and ght to be widely read by 
: ted in Turkey.—Rev. George 
burn, D.D., LLD., Ha-President of 
Robert College, Constantinople. 


He deals with the historical, 
acial, material and national quest 
student of 


as he reads 
1e char 
yles and 
their fanaticisms, outlook, 
the methods leading up to the reforms of 
the “Young Turk,” the intellectual renais 
sance, industrial and religious changes, and 
other problems that are so clearly and 
masterfully stated in this latest of books on 
Turkey.—The Advance, 
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The fragrances of May are on the air, 

Our shy New England air, yet interblent 

With breath of rosy orchards and with rare 
Arbutus scent, 


Sweet as the Onent. 


The songs of May are on the dulcet air, 

Blithe carols, trills, melodious mating calls. 

These hidden brooks have tunes as debonair 
As waterfalls 

That silver Alpine walls. 


Life, pulsing, poignant life is in the air. 
The winter-wasted heart, that dared blaspheme 
By weary apathy and bleak despair 

The Joy Supreme, 


Re-blossoms into dream. 


Whitten for The Congregationalist by 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
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OINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGI 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


GROUNDS FOR GOOD CHEER 


The Joint Missionary Campaign is itself Ground of Good Cheer. It is a demon- 
stration of the essential oneness of.our Congregational Missionary Work and the 
readiness with which its various agencies can join forces in the common interest. 
Fresh earnestness and activity for missions are springing up in the track of its meet- 
ings. The Campaign has had obstaclesto encounter. That it persists and progresses 
in the face of them is ground for Good Cheer. 


THE IDEAL CHURCH IS THE OVERCOMING CHURCH 


was the note of Good Cheer sounded by Dr. Marion L. Burton at the great Scranton 
meeting and elsewhere. 


IT IS GROUND FOR GOOD CHEER 


i that the $100,000 mark in the scale of subscriptions has been 
~| reached and passed. 


450,000 —____ IT IS GROUND FOR GOOD CHEER 


that another $5,000 subscription has come in to help make up 
__| the quota of twenty which it is hoped to secure. 


400,000 IT IS GROUND FOR GOOD CHEER 


$500,000 


oo 
9° 


152000 
that the Congregationalist brethren in Chicago have set $50,000 
as the figure to which they are determined to bring the subscrip- 
#250000 | tions in that city. The ringing note of confidence in their pro- 
. posal cannot but give cheer and impetus to like steps in other cities 
—{| and towns. 


10°:0%° 


Pledges : =a 
become ae 
3300000 — IT IS GROUND FOR GOOD CHEER near 
uncondi- oe . . . ‘ bia 
tional. __| that in most of the/other centers besides Chicago where Campaign iat 
; Meetings have been held, and even in some places not visited by ia 
#250000 ____| the Meetings, local organizations have been formed to follow up ‘0 Paes 
__| the Campaign impression with practical measures for securing foe 
—| subscriptions. ae 
TONY ee aes IT IS GROUND FOR EXCEEDING GOOD CHEER aes 7 
—| that the Campaign has already yielded results which, after its $500,- — 
Re 000 or even its $360,000 mark has been reached, will continue as a <o 
$150,000 permanent investment of more widely accepted responsibility and | _|——— __ 19.000 
__|  quickened activity for our Congregational Missions as a whole. ing 
8108,696.81 — Please send pledges of contributions to ae 
#100,000 ee r = 1 cee 
zat MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City aes ee 
| and money remittances to a 1 
DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. ia ee 
$50,000 #§————_ sashes 7 = ae ppPove 
zi STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE = 
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Event and Comment 


Springtime Harvestings 

The season of seed-sowing in the world of nature happens 
to be also a time when the churches are reaping the fruit 
of suggestions and incentives that: have been pressed home 
in one way and another upon individuals perhaps for many 
a month. The first Sunday in May has come to be, in many 
places, a time of special ingathering. This year it brought 
peculiar joy in the reception of many new members, the 
additions in some cases passing the hundred mark, as in the 
case of Immanuel-Walnut Avenue Church in Boston, which 
welcomed 148 persons, and in not a few other cases ranging 
from fifty to one hundred. Next week we shall list the ac- 
cessions from individual churches, if reported to us before 
May 10. We shall be glad to have pastors and clerks making 
returns to us specify the numbers received on confession of 
faith. We desire also to obtain the judgment of pastors as 
to the influences to which these large accessions are due. 
In a number of cases they can undoubtedly be traced back 
to revival campaigns, while it is equally clear that the activ- 
ities of pastors and earnest laymen have had not a little to 
do with the gladdening outcome. Whoever sows and whoever 
reaps, there is abundant reason for united rejoicing over 
the re-enforcements received. They put fresh heart ' into 
many a church hitherto somewhat discouraged, and they 
are also as truly the harbingers of perhaps even larger har- 
vests by and by as are the swelling buds on many boughs 
the prophecy of blossoms and fruit. 


A Conspicuous Convention 

If we did not think that the first Convention of the 
Churches of Rhode Island offered certain noteworthy lessons 
in addition to its news values, we should apologize for mak- 
ing it a prominent feature of this issue. The memorable 
Federal Council, held last December in Philadelphia and 
representing eighteen millions of Protestant communicants, 
blazed -a new trail. But long before that meeting certain 
Rhode Island church men had made courageous ventures 
toward co-operation and unity and now their state has set, 
in these recent harmonious and fruitful sessions, an example 
of far-reaching Christian fellowship. For the first time it 
has been amply demonstrated that a delegated body of all 
denominations in a single state can be assembled and, un- 
marred by any sectarian differences, can analyze and formu- 
late its united Christian task. Having proved this, the Rhode 
Island Convention incites to the similar marshaling by other 
states of their religious forces for thorough stocktaking. 
The investigations into religious forces and needs, as de- 
scribed in our report, is noteworthy for its thoroughness. 
Congregational bodies, such as our state conferences, but 
particularly our New England Southwest Congresses, may 
well imitate this businesslike accumulation of facts and 
causes. In this connection, by the way, it is pleasant to note 
the definite-move of the New England Congress in that 
direction with its subeommissions to study labor and educa- 
tional problems. Success in all these co-operative undertak- 
ings requires the untiring energy and enthusiasm of a small 
group, thoroughly persuaded of the advantages of federation 
even though representing diverse communions. So there 
will be more joy over the one man who is enthusiastically 
resolute than over the ninety and nine calm persons who are 
merely interested. 


- 


Better Times Ahead 

A few menths ago prosperity was welcomed rather in 
advance of its arrival. Some disappointment followed in the 
later days of the winter and the promise of better times has 
been regarded with more hesitation than assurance. But 
signs of improving trade are increasing. Railroads report 
larger earnings, Big corporations are getting more orders 
and borrowing more money to increase their business. The 
postal receipts at fifty of the largest cities show a gain for 
March of fourteen and a half per cent. over the same month 
last year, while the normal rate would be five per cent. The 
gain for February was only four and three-fourths per cent. 
The first of May has passed without any serious labor strikes. 
Immigration is advancing with rapid strides, showing that 
confidence. has returned in other countries that prosperity is. 
returning to America. While great enterprises that have 
been delayed because of the panic are being taken up again, 
the work of the Kingdom of God should not be the last to- 
feel the pulse of quickening life. We can as confidently an- 
ticipate for that work the better times ahead as we can for 
other business. This is especially the year when debts should: 
be cleared off from our benevolent societies and a new equip- 
ment be given them for enlarged service. The success of the 
“Together” Campaign will make the year 1909 a date in 
Congregational history from which to reckon a new period 
of growth and expansion at home and abroad. Let us every 
one have some part in this important movement. 


The Supreme Court on the Commodity Clause 

The Hepburn law of 1906, regulating interstate commerce 
as carried on by the railroads, contained a clause forbidding 
the roads to own the plants from which they carry products 
to market. The clause, known as the commodity clause, was 
especially aimed at the coal roads in the anthracite region. 
of Pennsylvania, which own a majority of the output of the 
mines and were accused of fixing the price without compe- 
tition; and at the alleged refusal of certain roads to supply 
ears for private collieries. A case to test the law was brought 
before the Federal circuit court and this commodities clause 
was declared unconstitutional on the ground that it was con- 
fiseatory. This decision has now been reversed—with cer- 
tain qualifications—by a unanimous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, Justice Harlan dissenting only in 
regard to a detail of interpretation. The court decides that 
the clause is constitutional and valid, but interprets it so as 
to cause as little business disturbance as possible. A road 
may not transport its own commodities for sale elsewhere, 
but it may sell them and then transport what it has ceased 
to own. . Or it may own stock in a producing company. 
The way is open, therefore, for the companies to get relief 
in one of two ways. They may hold the mines, if allowed 
to do so by their charters, and make a market at the pit’s 
mouth. This, by the statement of its counsel, is what the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, which is expressly included 
as a transporting company in the text of the decision, has 
done. Or it may transfer its mines to a company in which 
it may retain a part, but not all the stock, and transport the 
product. The decision is far-reaching but not so revolution- 
ary as the companies feared. It affects especially two roads, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and the Lehigh 
Valley, both of which hold mines directly. It confirms the 
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wholesome principle aimed at the Hepburn bill, that a com- 
mon carrier shall not, by becoming a particular producer, 
be tempted to put its own interest in one capacity ahead of 
the interests of the public and of other producers. 


The Policy of the Administration 

“The price of peace is obedience to law; those who hon- 
estly try to keep the law need not fear persecution.” In 
these words, spoken by Attorney-General Wickersham at a 
dinner given in his honor by the New York bar, we have the 
program of the new Administration in its relations towards 
interstate business, both of the manufacturing and trans- 
portation companies. The Attorney-General did full justice 
to the service of the last administration in awakening the 
conscience of the country and teaching corporation managers 
a lesson of the existence and supremacy of law. Of the pre- 
ceding time, the time of the growth of many of the combina- 
tions’ which have laid themselves open to government attack, 
he says: 

“There was a prevailing impression that many of the 
laws dealing with economic subjects had been passed to be 
pointed to with pride, rather than to be enforced. Then there 
came a rude awakening. The last administration set to 
work with vigor, with energy, which was accompanied at 
times with newspaper clamor, to enforce those laws. Busi- 
ness men who eight years ago had not read the Sherman 
anti-trust law today know it by heart, and railroad men and 
shippers alike have an intimate personal acquaintance with 
the interstate commerce act.” 

Mr. Wickersham’s speech was characteristically unsen- 
sational and courageous. He declared himself ready to 
weigh the questions which came before him in a judicial 
spirit, acknowledging that the Department of Justice was 
liable to make mistakes and might also make retreats. from 
ground which it discovered to be untenable. This spirit of 
quiet courage in obedience to the existing law of ‘the Jand 
is just the quality needed at this stage of the endeavor to 
reconcile the interests of the great business organizations 
with those of the people. That Mr. Wickersham was an able 
lawyer, his fellow-lawyers, including President Taft, knew. 


That he has the qualities which will make him a great public 


servant, the American people have already come to believe. 


Peace in the Anthracite Mines 


Memories of the coal famine of 1902 have grown some- 
what dim, yet the approaching end of the working agreement 
between the miners and the operators in the Pennsylvania 
coal regions has aroused a general anxiety lest there should 
be another strike. It brought a feeling of relief to many 
to learn that on April 29 a renewal of the agreement for three 
years was signed in Philadelphia by committees of the mine 
_ owners and the workers. It consists substantially of the 

awards of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission of 1902, 
with five added stipulations of minor importance which 
either are already in operation or were desired by both 
parties. Both seem to be satisfied with the result, which 
should insure peace in the anthracite coal fields til] March 31, 
1912. President Baer of the Reading Railroad said of the 
agreement: “In the light of my experience, which has been 
large—covering forty years of dealing with labor problems— 
I unhesitatingly say that, while there are some things in the 
award of the strike commission that I would have different, 
yet in its general results it is the wisest solution of the labor 
‘problem that the world has ever had.” Probably the mine 
workers did not forget that the date of ending the agreement 
is a few months previous to the next Presidential election. - 


In the Day of Calamity 


A legal phrase for the results of such a storm as passed 
over a large part of the country last week, with serious loss 
of life and destruction of property in the Central South, is 
“the act of God.” In its effects it must be put with the 
major catastrophes, hundreds having been killed by its vio- 
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lence. At the same time the massacres of Christians in Asia 
Minor were drawing to an end and these we call the acts of 
men. In the presence of these destructions and calamities 
we are forbidden to assume that God who created the world 
meant that it should be a place of secure repose for his 
children. We walk everywhere, as it were, with our lives 
in our hands. The innocent suffer with the guilty. The 
wind and fire are no respecters of persons. Nor are guilty 
men held back from crime. In New York last week nine 
children were burned to death in a tenement house which 
was deliberately set on fire by blackmailers who wished to 
punish one man in it who had refused to pay them the money 
they demanded. And God did not bestir himself to prevent 
that indiscriminate slaughter, any more than he did to save 
the Christians of the Armenian villages. These are hard 
facts but as facts we must face and consider them. Shall 
they overturn our faith in God? If this is the final and the 
only place of our existence, Yes. If we are here but in a 
stage of a great life extending on beyond our sight and 
always under care of a divine Father of our spirits, these 
crimes and sufierings may be but warnings not to.set our 
hearts on the pleasures of the inn, lest we forget the promise 
of the home. Neither by way of the study of earth forces, 
nor of the psychology of the wicked do we come to the under- 
standing of the ways of God. These we must learn in expe- 
rience with him and not otherwise. And the varieties of this 
experience are but a louder call to faith and a deeper revela- 
tion of the eternal life of love. 


Is It a Thieving Corporation 

The payment of a fine of $134,000 to the Government by 
the American Sugar Refining Company for fraudulent 
weighing of sugar in settling customs duties has been re- 
corded in these columns. Last week the company paid 
$896,000 into the United States treasury, completing the 
payment of $2,000,000 awarded the Government in its suit 
for unpaid duties on account of frauds in weighing sugar 
during the last twelve years. The Outlook of last week has 
an article fully describing the method of false balances. It 
is entitled The Case of the Seventeen Holes. The sugar im- 
ported by the company, when landed on the dock in Brooklyn, 
is weighed on seventeen Fairbanks scales. In each of the 
scale houses was a hole beside the checker’s seat with a steel 
spring by which he could reduce the measure of the weight 
of sugar on the scales. By this trick it is estimated that 
the company has imported not less than 75,000,000 pounds of 
sugar on which it has paid no duty. It has, in effect, pleaded 
guilty, after costly and ineffectual resistance in the courts, 
by paying the Government’s claims in full and surrendering 
its right of appeal. The city of New York is also suing the 
company for alleged theft of water. Four years ago it was 
discovered that several pipes connected the city’s water mains 
with the refinery, none of which had a meter. As a result of 
estimates by experts, the damages claimed are half a million 
dollars. The company in this case also has practically con- 
fessed guilt by offering to settle for $74,000, which offer has 
been rejected. In both these cases the chief officers of the 
company plead ignorance, charge the responsibility for the 
frauds on subordinates, and express the greatest surprise at 
the discoveries made. Some evidence of collusion with 
Government officials has been given. It is announced that 
criminal prosecutions will follow, giving the leading officers 
the opportunity to prove that these stealings of several mil- 
lions of dollars have been secured for the company under their 
management while they were in entire ignorance of what 
was being done. It will take a good many years of upright 
business conduct to restore to the American Sugar Refining 
Company a position commanding public respect. 


The Educated Woman and the Ministry eet 
The establishment, in alliance with Chicago Seminary, 
of a school to fit young college women for trained leadership 
in the difficult problem of household administration in the 
modern church, is an important movement in theological 
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education. It promises an increase in the ministry where 
the need is most urgent and the source of supply most 
abundant. Many young women who have desired to find 
their vocation in some service in the church—and could not 
find it in the office of pastor or evangelist, in the order of 
deaconess or as a foreign missionary—may discover in this 
announcement the opening of the closed door. If work in- 
spired by the spirit of Christ, such as is carried on in clubs, 
classes and societies in a high type of social settlement, 
ought, as many are coming to believe, to be done within the 
church which bears His name, there is an enlarged field for 
social service for the educated woman in a type of ministry 
for which she is pre-eminently fitted. A gifted woman whose 
name appears in the Year-Book list of Congregational min- 
isters, wrote some years ago: “The churches are not asking 
for young women to become their pastors. No young 
woman will find churches beckoning to her, ready to take 
her, if her preaching pleases.” The situation has little 
changed since these words were written. A woman with the 
gift of prophecy may be welcomed as an evangelist or in 
occasional ministrations, but not often to the settled leader- 
ship of the local church. But in modern development in 
church administration, the demand for an assistant to the 
‘pastor, trained for leadership in parochial activities, includ- 
ing religious education, has become acute. Our Chicago 
letter this week describes in detail this interesting proposal. 


John R..Mott in Northern Europe 

A campaign of large dimensions and real worth is that 
which John R. Mott has been conducting in Holland, Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, and to some extent in 
Russia. Going thither primarily in the interests of binding 
together students of the world in Christian fellowship, he 
has at the same time exerted a direct evangelistic influence 
‘similar to that which Dr. Grenfell of Labrador wields as he 
goes from point to point in this country. A marked differ- 
ence in the attitude of Scandinavian students toward Mr. 
Mott was evident, compared with ten years ago. Then even 
some professing Christians held aloof, questioning the need 
of his work. But now that he has become a world figure, 
and religious forces have had another ten years in which to 
work in the universities, he was received with marked cor- 
diality everywhere. At Christiania a professor of juris- 
prudence invited prominent athletes and social leaders to 
meet Mr. Mott at his home.. The King himself attended the 
first meeting and gave Mr. Mott a private audience on the 
following day. At Stockholm, Upsala, Lund, Copenhagen 
and Helsingfors, he was greeted by student audiences that 
crowded large auditoriums. In some cases groups followed 
him to his lodgings, remaining with him until after midnight 
for private interviews. He sought to strengthen already ex- 
isting Bible classes and Christian associations, and laid upon 
men already professing religion the responsibility of per- 
meating the student bodies with the spirit of Christ. Dr. 


Karl Fries declares that “Economic, moral and social condi- ' 


tions in the different countries had helped to center the pub- 
lie attention on ethical problems and prepare the way for a 
message such as Mr. Mott had to give.” The Dutch students, 
assembled at Utrecht, heard Mr. Mott twice a day for several 
days, and his words inspired many to a more consecrated life. 
After resting for a short time with his family in Switzerland, 
he will take part in important student conferences in England 
this coming summer. 


The British Budget 


English critics of the Liberal party have been prophesy- 
ing that the old age pension plan and other realized or sug- 
gested social forward movements, together with the increase 
of the navy, would either require recourse to a high tariff 
or result in a huge deficit for next year. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, in presenting his budget 
has disproved both prophecies. In the most novel project 
of taxation for many years he has aimed not merely at 
paying his way in a time of restricted trade, but also of 
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continuing the program of social reforms. Perhaps, too, he 
has looked forward to another election and means to face it 
with a surplus in the treasury. To accomplish these aims 
a great increase of taxation is necessary and is to be ob- 
tained mainly by the contributions of the wealthy and the 
users of luxuries. The income tax is raised to the highest 
point ever known in peace, with a supertax on incomes of 
more than $25,000. Death duties are increased. Mining 
royalties, urban unimproved land, unmined minerals, the 
increase in the value of land as shown by the difference in 
selling prices, and motor cars all are made to share the bur- 
den. The tax on stock sales is doubled, the whisky tax in- 
creased by one-third. In addition, the sinking fund for the 
payment of the national debt is heavily drawn upon. The 
result will be that men with an income below the sum rated 
for tax will pay nothing toward the increase unless they 
drink or smoke. The answer to the complaint of Mr. Red- 
mond, the Irish Home Rule leader, that the tax on whisky 
is intolerable for Ireland, is answered by the statement that 
drinking whisky is voluntary. The conservatives are nat- 
urally seandalized at this “plundering of the rich.” The 
budget will be a test of the Liberal strength and may be 
challenged in the House of Lords. It brings into high relief 
the differences between British and American methods of 
raising funds for the Government. The Englishman is taxed 
directly and knows what and where he pays. The tax of the 
American is huddled up in a mass of tariff figures and its 
amount is unknown to him as he pays it. The question 
furthermore of expense and taxation comes every year and’ 
all together to the Englishman for full public discussion. 


The Throne of Holland 

The Dutch nation is a little one, but it has extensive 
colonial possessions. It would be an asset of great value to 
Germany, which could easily annex it if the powers of Europe 
would permit. The birth of the Queen, Wilhelmina, the only 
direct heir to the throne of Holland, was welcomed with great 
joy twenty-eight years ago, and her marriage to Prince Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, eight years ago, although he was 
coldly regarded by her people because of his German nation- 
ality, awakened lively hopes of royal succession. ‘Twice the 
people have been disappointed in’ their expectations, and 
when the impatiently awaited news of the birth of a baby 
girl in the palace at The Hague was announced on the morn- 
ing of April 30, the whole nation rejoiced. Heralds in 
ancient Dutch costume, escorted by trumpeters, marched to 
the various squares of the capital proclaiming the tidings 
with, “Long live the Queen; long live the Princess of 
Orange.” American visitors to Holland always feel at home 
there. The people seem like a big family. Their substantial 
and honest character inspires respect, and their friendliness 
wins friendly response. New Englanders and their descend- 
ants especially will gladly congratulate the land that gave 
safe shelter to the Pilgrims, on the advent of their baby 
princess. There would have been many indirect heirs to the 
crown after Queen Wilhelmina’s death, as provided for by 
the Netherlands constitution, if she had had.no child; but 
they are German, and the accession of any of them might 
have threatened the continued independence of Holland. 
The Dutch people in their anxiety had discussed the question 
whether it would not be better to proclaim themselves a 
republic as their fathers were, rather than to run the risk 
of absorption by another power. May their country long 


remain independent and their peace be assured! 


Abdul Hamid 

The Ottoman Empire is well rid of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
after a reign of nearly thirty-three years. Subtle and un- 
trustworthy to the last, he planned and nearly succeeded in 
a restoration of the worst conditions of his long tyranny by 
an appeal to the religious prejudices of his fanatical Moham- 
medan subjects in Constantinople. In Adana and its neigh- 
borhood the plot succeeded and thousands of Armenian 
Christians were killed, the interests of resident foreigners 
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put in peril and the occupation of the coast towns by marines 
from foreign warships necessitated. In Constantinople the 
massacres reached only a few leaders of the reforming party, 
and the deaths in battle served only to emphasize and em- 
bitter the triumph of his opponents. But there seems to be 
some grounds for the reports that here, too, a great and 
indiseriminate massacre of foreigners, including the ambassa- 
dors and ministers of foreign countries was planned, and 
only failed because of an accelerated occupation of the city 
by the army of the Young Turks. Conscious ‘that his plot 
had failed, the Sultan meant to make one more bid for the 
preservation of his own life and throne by compelling a for- 
eign intervention in which he had some reason to believe 
that powerful friends would intervene in his behalf. The 
success of such a plot would have opened at once the whole 
question of a partition of Turkish territory and set ‘all 
Europe by the ears, if, indeed, it had not precipitated a 
religious war in the empire. 


The Massacres 

That the massacres in Asia Minor were a part of the 
general plot for a reactionary movement of revolution their 
exact synchronism with the mutiny in the Constantinople 
barracks and the refusal of the governor to use his troops 
for the repression of the mobs go far toward proving. The 
Turkish Chamber of Deputies has shown its loyalty to the 
new ideas of justice and equality by voting to appoint a com- 
mission of investigation and appropriating $100,000 for re- 
lief. The governor of Adana province has also been put 
under arrest, and the leaders of the riots will be tried by 
court martial. With the return of tranquility to the region 
the missions will have time to discover their losses and to 
make fair estimates of the necessity for relief. The sum 
appropriated by the Turkish government will not go far 
among the thousands of survivors, most of them women and 
children, and the work must be organized for permanent 
results, as well as for the needs of today. There is room, 
therefore, for a wise use of large contributions, and our pecu- 
liar responsibility for the members of our own missionary 
churches makes a special claim upon our co-operation. 


The Life of Abdul Hamid 


Is there any good thing to be said of the life work of 
Abdul Hamid? For a generation he has been absolute mas- 
ter of the lives and fortunes of his people. Cruel, with the 
cruelty of a superstitious and cowardly man; without scru- 
ples in his dealings with the world; a black spider sitting at 
the center of a web of intrigue carried on through countless 
spies; he seemed to deserve the title which Gladstone gave 
him, Abdul the Damned. Now in the exile and imprison- 
ment which he most ‘dreaded, cut off from his favorites and 
his pleasures, is there any thought which may bring solace 
to his mind? At least this may be said—that through all 
the dangers of his time he held the Ottoman empire together. 


He was the enemy of all progress and destroyed the leaders ’ 


of reform as fast as he dared. But at least he kept back also 
the forces of violent reaction till the leaven of progressive 
thought had time to do its work. His censorship could not 
wholly bar out liberty and he kept its supporters back from 
a premature effort which must have resulted in a violent 
contest between the old and the new. Let it be set down to 
his record, if not to his intention, that he held the empire to 
peace until the time was ripe. Then he dealt the deadliest 
blow to reaction by associating it with himself—his system 
of spies, his cruelty and cowardice, his plans—successful only 
in Asia—for the extermination of Christians. The one diffi- 
culty at the heart of the problem of the Young Turks has 
been, and is, to reconcile the two extremes of Moslem 
thought. The old and the new—Europe and Asia—might 
in any place, at any moment come to a violent clash and 
destroy the work of reform which had been so well begun. 
By so completely identifying reaction with his own hated 
personality in this last outbreak, Abdul Hamid has accom- 
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plished much for reform. He will stand for a long time to 
come as an object lesson to the Turkish people of what the 
old time meant, and afford a dark background of contrast for 
the light of the new liberty and privilege. So God makes 
even the wrath of man to praise him. The little good and 
the extreme of evil in the deposed master of Turkey will 
count in the progress and opportunity of the generation 
which grew up under his evil rule. 


The Modern Conquest of Evil 


It was an inherited and deeply rooted conviction in the 


-Puritan mind that all physical ills had some moral and spir- 


itual cause. Efforts to remove the causes of diseases, fam- 
ines, wars and other disasters were of a distinctly religious 
nature and gave to all family and public life a religious 
appearance which has been much modified in recent years. 
Our appointed days of fasting have disappeared. Our public 
worship has a less somber color. Public confession of sin 
is less poignant and seems less sincere in so far as it appears 
to be prompted by the conviction that it is the cause of our 
physical suffering. The impulse to attend church as a means 
of warding off disasters has little potency and is one cause 
of the decline of church attendance. Are these things evi- 
dence of the decay of true religion? ba: 

Take as an example for comparison with present social 
conditions the latter part of the seventeenth century in New 
England history. A period of comparative peace and pros- 
perity after the first generation of immigrants had become 
settled was followed by several years of successive misfor- 
tunes. Crops failed repeatedly. Several vessels were lost at 
sea. Indian wars decimated communities and many persons 
were killed with shocking barbarities. Severe epidemics, 
such as smallpox and typhoid, swept through the colonies. 

These troubles, believed to be the results of the sins of 
the people, were met with the determination to destroy their 
causes. Eighteen prominent ministers of Massachusetts, led 
by Increase Mather, petitioned the General Court to summon 
the churches to assemble and “inquire into the causes of 
God’s controversy with us,” and to prescribe appropriate 
remedies. The assembly was promptly called and in Sep- 
tember, 1679, the churches, by their pastors and delegates, 
spent several days in considering the situation. They pointed 
out thirteen causes of the physical sufferings of the colonies, 
such as Sabbath breaking, irreverence, profanity, neglect of 
family worship and discipline and of testifying against 
Quakers and Baptists, intemperance, unchastity, covetous- 
ness and indifference to public duty. They prescribed twelve 
remedies, including church discipline of offenders, renewal 
of church covenant, enforcement of righteous laws and elec- 
tion of the best men for this purpose, united effort against 
the sins of the times, with public and private prayers and 
fastings, all being summoned to “cry mightily unto God that 
he would rain down righteousness.” 

Now compare these ways of ancient New England for 
conquering evils with those employed by the modern com- 
munity. The same causes of evil are now recognized, the 
same remedies are applied. But we do not stop there. Mod- 
ern triumphs over physical evils are far greater than those 
of our ancestors. This success is due to more exact knowl- 
edge of the causes of these evils. We know that the struggle 
between good and evil forces is a world conflict. But where 
our ancestors saw only bad spirits at work, we see bad drain- 
age and the ceaseless activity of evil germs. Those on 
whom calamities fell sought the help of men mighty in 
prayer. We also seek men who have mastered the knowledge 
of God’s laws which enable them to co-operate effectively 
with him in destroying evil. The British Medical Journal 
says that the late Lord Lister alone has been the means of 
saving more human lives than have been destroyed by all 
the great warriors who have been the scourge of mankind. 
Millions of people are today keeping away diseases through 
the use of preventives which he taught men how to prepare. 
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Mr. W. H. Allen, director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in New York, describes in the World’s Work for 
May what money can do under present conditions of expert 
knowledge to destroy the diseases which have brought the 
greatest misery on mankind. Foremost among these is tuber- 
culosis, which has brought bereavement every year to mil- 
lions of homes. It was predicted at the recent International 
Congress in Washington that at the present rate of progress, 
in fifteen years new cases will be as rare as those of small- 
pox. Men know now how to conquer it. “Large benevolent 
gifts will help to make the conquest complete. 

Relatively, however, these gifts are not large. They are 
the wisest economy when placed in the hands of experts in 
positions to use them to the best advantage. For example, Mr. 


Allen says that the money spent in New York City on the 


funerals of babies dying of intestinal diseases in summer, if 
intrusted to boards of health, would keep most of these babies 
alive and well.. The ways of saving child life have become 
scientific and effective. The City Bureau of Child Hygiene 
sends physicians to visit homes as soon as notices of births 
are received. They teach-mothers how to care for their 
infants, examine physical defects of growing children, such 
as those of the eyes and teeth and show parents how. these 
defects can be removed. The attitude and official habit of 
regarding the health of great cities, Mr. Allen says, are 
changing through wiser and more successful application by 
official direction of means for conserving health. 

It is especially interesting to the Christian student and 
worker to note how the removal of physical evils has been 
coming more and more to be united with the removal of 
moral evils: Under the theory of inherited depravity, the 
physical treatment of children who had become criminals 
was almost hopeless. Far more is now being done than ever 
before to prevent boys and girls from becoming criminals by 
removing external evil influences and surrounding them with 
those which make for health of body and soul. Oriminal 
tendencies in youth are attacked as skillfully as smallpox, 
diphtheria and typhoid. The germs are discovered and de- 
stroyed. Disease breeding tenements, unhealthy child labor, 
excessive burdens put on child-bearing women, ignorance and 
neglect of primary laws of living are found to be causes of 
moral as well as of physical ills. The removal of these causes 
by scientific methods is a religious mission. 

It is not a long step from this cleansing of the community 
from germs of physical and moral diseases to the application 
of sane means of municipal administration discovered by 
students of social and civil relations. The time is at hand 
when political crookedness and inefficiency will be attacked 
as effectively as dangerous contagious diseases. 


Ts this effort of men and women devoted to the welfare of 
individuals and of society different in kind from that of our 
fathers who regarded the miseries of their fellowmen as eyvi- 
dences of the displeasure of God and sought to remove them 
by supplicating his favor? It often is dissociated in the 
minds of earnest workers for their fellowmen from any con- 
scious personal relation with God the Father, and, we fear, 
from the sense of obligation to obey his revealed will. In 
so far, men who have come into rich experience of com- 
munion with the Father through Jesus Christ are pressed 
today no less than Paul was at Athens with the mission 
to declare to these self-denying servants of humanity who 
God is whom they worship unknowing. But the Christian 
preacher of today has a great advantage over the missionary 
apostle. He is assured that, while the work of the philan- 
thropist is far more intelligent than in former ages, there 
is far greater motive to make it more religious. The sense 
of moral evil.should not be less keen because there is clearer 
vision of means for its destruction. With enlarging knowl- 
edge of God’s ways of working, there need not be less con- 
sciousness of his love of righteousness, his hatred of evil and 
his power to save. , These are not days of the spiritual de- 
clension of mankind but of broadened religious use of the 
gifts of God to his children. 
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The Bettering Life of our Cities 


Not long after Mr. Stead wrote his famous article en- 
titled, If Christ Came to Chicago, depicting vividly the 
seamy side of life in that great metropolis, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale wrote a rejoinder entitled, If Christ Came to 
Boston, pointing out the helps and incentives to the right- 
eous life which one might find, if so disposed, in any great 
city. Both articles were of value since both points of view 
are needed. But we have heard so much in the last few’ 
years about the shame of our great cities and the problem 
and challenge which they present to Christianity that to 
restore the balance we need to look for the many antidotes 
to and correctives of the evils which still abound wherever 
a large number of people are massed under urban conditions. 

Said a home missionary secretary only last week, “It 
would be a good thing for any church to devote an hour to 
an imaginary trip through a large city with a view to 
finding out how much quiet, effective Christian work is 
going on.” He spoke of a city with which he is particularly 
familiar, where little groups of Armenians, Greeks, Chinese, 
Finns, Swedes and several other nationalities gather for 
worship and instruction, sometimes under the shelter of a 
well-established American church, sometimes in a public 
hall, sometimes in churches and missions of their own. Such 
a tour would not stop with distinct ministrations to for- 
eigners, increasingly important and useful as they are com- 
ing to be. It would include visits to rescue missions, social 
settlements, vacation schools, “floating hospitals, dispensaries, 
libraries, mission churches and churches of the self-support- 
ing type, some of them often ealled rich and fashionable ; 
but still rendering large service to all classes of people. 

To be sure, work lags here and there and resources are 
inadequate. There is yet much to be learned concerning 
adaptation of methods to changed conditions, such as is being 
done with noteworthy success just now in the old Maverick 
Church, East Boston. Then there is also need for correlating 
and unifying Christian forces and operating them according 
to a statesmanlike plan. But we doubt if there ever was 
more quiet, patient, persistent and effective Christian work 
in a variety of forms going forward in our great cities. 

There is encouragement also in the quickening of the 
civic conscience and the coming to the front of new agen- 
cies and instrumentalities. Mrs. Russell Sage, for example, 
is devoting a large portion of her fortune to careful inquiry 
into conditions in great cities. The “Pittsburg Survey,” 
embodying the investigations for many months of a corps 
of trained experts, contains a wealth of information bearing 
upon the reconstruction and moral upbuilding of that city, 
and suggestive to other municipalities facing similar condi- 
tions and problems. Able and: patriotic citizens of Boston 
representing many creeds and social classes have recently 
put their shoulders to the wheel to realize, if possible, in 
the course of six years a great advance in the outward 
aspects of the city’s life, in its educational opportunities, in 
its provision for the poor and the aged, and in other under- 
takings related to the common welfare. The co-operation 
of the churches in this enterprise, which, of course, is on a 
purely non-sectarian and non-political basis has been evoked 
and obtained. It is realized by the projectors of this move- 
ment that the churches can wield no small influence indi- 
rectly and through the organizations of their men in bring- 
ing about a more beautiful and purer city. 

So in one way and another the tide is slowly rising. A 
vast task still confronts all who would purge the cities from 
their corruption and make them fit abodes for men, women 
and little children; but Christian courage and consecration 
should be equal to the task and the churches themselves 
should be foremost among those who by their money gifts 
and contributions of personal service are making our modern 
cities more like the ideal City of God. 


Prayer meeting topic for May 9-15. The Growing King- 
dom—The Challenge ‘of the Cities. Gen. 18: 16-383; Acts 
. 
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pared with twenty-five years ago. 
methods. Interdenominational efforts. 


Our warm sympathies go out to Chicago 
Seminary and the family friends of Prof. 
Hugh M. Scott, so deeply bereaved by his 
sudden and shocking death. 


The Illinois legislature is attempting to 
regulate the structure of women’s hats by 
law. Here is a new argument for women’s 
suffrage. They have no voice even in the 
choosing of men to set the fashion for their 
own headgear. 


Read on other pages of this issue what 
consecrated American money has done 
through Christian schools for the uplift of 
Turkey. Such centers of light are in re- 
freshing contrast to the darkness and woe 
so painfully manifest elsewhere. 


The Congregationalist does not attempt 
to follow in detail the legislative process of 
making a new tariff. When the bill has 
been enacted, the discussions about it will 
be of no more value to those who have for- 
gotten them than to those who have never 
known them. 


Our book reviews this week may help to 
guide some of our readers who are interested 
in plans for interchange of news with the 
planet Mars to see how purely academic 
any discussion of that subject must be. 
Many persons are more interested in places 
on a distant world than in the needs of 
neighbors on the next street. 


Ananiases are still following close on the 
heels of our ex-President. Compare the 
daily press reports of his movements with 
his own signed statement: “Let me repeat 
that . . . when I leave the railway for the 
wilderness no persons will have any knowl- 
edge which will enable them to report any- 
thing, and that any report is to be accepted 
as presumably false.” 


We have sometimes wondered what the 
distinctively Baptist principles are. which 
are often spoken of as the peculiar posses- 
sion of that denomination.. Now we find 
them stated as follows in the Standard, “A 
church composed of holy men; liberty of 
conscience ; separation of church and state; 
no ceremony in the church not either com- 
manded or specifically sanctioned by Jesus 
Christ.” Are these things limited to those 
who have been immersed? 


The Congregationalist gives to its readers 
this week a full measure of news concerning 
significant Christian gatherings. The second 
biennial of the Y. W. C. A. in St. Paul, the 
first Congress of Religious Liberals in Phila- 
delphia and the full story of the Rhode 
Island Convention briefly reported last week 
are each accurately described by competent 
observers. They represent as wide a variety 
of interests as they do scattered meeting 
points. The new projects of the New Eng- 
land Commission add no small interest to 
the news of the week. 


Every friend of our colleges will regret 
the tragedy of a young man’s selfish passion 
and a young woman’s sad fate which 
occurred on the Smith College campus last 
week. It seems to have been a case of 
moral, if not mental weakness on the part 
of a boy who had been rejected and con- 
tinued to persecute the girl whom he 
imagined he loved. For true love is un- 
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Editorial In Brief 


selfish, and would never wish to draw upon 
its object and her friends the hateful pub- 


licity which our modern sensational journal- ~ 


ism involves. The whole incident is quite 
foreign to the atmosphere of our colleges, 
as it is to the thoughts of romance and duty 
held by the vast majority of students of 
both sexes. ; 


Whoever would gain public attention must 
remember that different people are interested 
in different things. A visitor to the house 
in the little village of Kettering, England, 
from which the pioneer foreign missionary, 
William Carey, went forth to preach Christ 
in India, saw as he drew near an inscription 
chiseled in the stone garden wall which he 
supposed would give him more information 
of the matter which has’ made the house 
famous throughout the world. The inscrip- 
tion recorded that near that spot a fox was 
once killed by the hounds of the Pixley Hunt. 
That showed that a congregation which 
would not care to hear of the early hero -of 
modern Christian missions might be inter- 
ested in the story of a fox hunt. 


The New York legislature has passed a 
law graduating fees for automobiles and 
limiting their speed. Pennsylvania has 
passed a similar law, with fines and im- 
prisonment for abuse of liberty to run the 
machines. A chauffeur in New Haven, Ct., 
has been sentenced to thirty days in jail 
for over-speeding, and a young man of 
wealthy family in Providence has been given 
six months in the House of Correction for 
recklessly operating an automobile while 
under the influence of liquor. These news 
items in a single daily newspaper last week, 
not mentioning punishments for injuring 
persons and property by careless handling 
of automobiles, give encouragement of 
greater protection coming for travelers along 
our streets and highways. 


A small visiting squadron of Japanese 
cruisers arrived at San Francisco on the 
anniversary of the battle of Manila, after 
visits to the southern ports of California, 
in the course of which the Japanese Admiral 
Ijichi had a picturesque meeting with 
Admiral Evans and exchanged assurances 
with him of the amity of the two nations. 
The formalities of the official ‘reception on 
the part of Admiral Swinburne and the 
naval and city authorities left little to be 
desired in the expression of the cordial feel- 
ing of the American people toward Japan. 
It is by interchanges of visits by the best 
elements of both nations and not by the 
prejudices of the mob in particular cities 
that our friendship with our oversea neigh- 
bors is to be extended and deepened. 


Members of the British Parliament receive 
no salary from the Government. The elec- 
tion of a number of working men as members 
of the present Parliament made some pro- 
vision for their support necessary. Two 
labor parties are paying salaries to those 
who represent them, and apparently to some 
members who represent neither. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Victor Grayson is a Socialist 
who wished to work with the Labor Party, 
and who draws a salary from the Independ- 
ent Labor Party, but is accused of trying to 
break up both parties. The former has now 
voted to pay no more salaries to members of 
Parliament who do not accept its control 
and submit to its discipline. It goes without 


settlements, rescue missions and charitable agencies. 
erature furnished by the C. H. M. S. and the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement.) 
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saying that the Liberal Government, under 
such conditions, cannot expect a long con- 
tinuance. 


The title of the leading article in the May 
Atlantic by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, The 
Hundred Worst Books, moved us to turn to 
it eagerly to read the list. We found, how- 
ever, only three of these books mentioned by 
name, and Dr. Crothers speaks somewhat 
discouragingly of his ability to select the 
ninety-seven others. His extended review of 
one of the three he knows, however, is a 
delicious short essay. The book is “Our 
Domestic Fowls,”’ the author was Mr. 
Martin, apparently an orthodox theologian, 
and the publisher the London Religious 
Tract Society. If now the book had been 
written by our Mr. Martin, the long time 
and much loved writer of the Conversation 
Corner in The Congregationalist, we are sure 
he would have made it interesting both to 
children and grown-ups. It was evidently 
not an example of lay effort. Dr. Crothers’s 
sense of humor gives his article a Conversa- 
tion Corner flavor. Passing by a book of 
“Poems by Jones,’ the other worst volume 
in his library is “The Young Lady’s Aid to 
Usefulness and Happiness.” Perhaps it is 
her proximity to “Our Domestic Fowls” on 
the bookshelf which lifts her to this bad 
eminence. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post gives a cheerful report of the effects 
of prohibition of the liquor trade in the 
coal district of Kentucky, where, among the 
foreign miners, it was doubted whether the 
law would be found workable. There has 
been some illicit dealing, he says, but ‘‘much 
less shooting and cutting and fighting; the 
work of the constabulary has largely de- 
creased, the camps are more orderly, and 
the average miner, instead of spending his 
week’s wages at a saloon, is making better 
provision for his family and becoming a 
better citizen.”” He quotes a letter from 
John E. Patton, vice-president and general 
manager of a company operating a large” 
number of mines in this region, who says: 

“T have been agreeably surprised at the 
results of prohibition in our territory. It 
has been a success, both from a moral and 
an economic standpoint. The men are more 
regular at their duties, and we are getting 
more out of them than before. The sales 
at our company stores have increased, and 
the families of the miners are better fed 
and better clothed. Some of the foreign- 
born miners grumbled at the difficulty of 
getting liquor, and a few left, but the fear 
that you can’t get satisfactory labor where 
prohibition prevails is not justified.” 


It was a frank admission on the part of 
Bishop Lawrence before the Diocesan Con- 
vention in Boston last week, to the effect 
that colored boys and girls are practically 
excluded from clubs and classes when they 
get to be twenty per cent. of the entire 
membership. A leading social settlement 
worker in the city informs us that Bishop 
Lawrence put the percentage too high, and 
that, in his judgment, whenever the Negro 
element either in a church or a club reaches 
the proportion of ten per cent., it becomes & 
source of uneasiness to white companions. 


We know of two or three churches in this 


neighborhood where the growth of the 
colored element in attendance has come to 
be a disturbing factor. Even those distinc- 
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tively known as people’s churches are not 
disposed to encourage the attendance of 
blacks. Theories concerning what might be 
ideal have to yield to actual facts and irre- 
sistible tendencies. But if the segregation of 
the blacks in churches of their own and 
distinct ministries to them on the part of 
social settlements seem to be, all things con- 
sidered, the best method of procedure and 
probably most acceptable, in the long run, 
to the blacks themselves, it certainly be- 
hooves whites both North and South to make 
ampler provision for maintaining these sepa- 
rate undertakings. 


In the Congregational Circle 


It is fortunate for a church when it carries 
to completion the work of building, not with 
the feeling of exhaustion, but of increased 
strength and enlarged purpose. Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, has finished and paid 
for the splendid edifice recently described in, 
The Congregationalist, and in view of their 
possession of it Dr. Dewey, in his sermon on 
Palm Sunday, set forth the reasons for 
thankfulness which should inspire the congre- 
gation to larger service. In response to his 
statement an offering of $16,000 was made 
on Haster Sunday, which has since been 
considerably increased. The larger portion 
of it is to be used for a building for foreign 
missionary women in Bombay, India. Miss 
Anstice Abbott, who recently returned from 
a long and useful service in the Bombay 
Mission, is a member of Plymouth Church. 
A part of the offering will go to the Together 
Campaign Fund. The whole was given 
freely, without effort to raise a specific sum, 
and the number of contributors was large. 
In such a spirit it will not be difficult to do 
the work which belongs to our churches, and 
the reward will come in Scripture measure 


to the givers. 
* * 


* 


A hopeful and inspiring leader of Congre- 
gationalism in the West speaks confidently 
of the issue of the “Together Campaign.” 
He writes to us: 

“Of course the campaign cannot fail now. 
And it no longer is a discouragement, but a 
superb and unique opportunity. Wherefore, 
forgetting nothing, but remembering the 
movement from its beginning, I protest 
against any pessimistic tone with regard to 
the campaign on behalf of the benevolent 
societies, or any suggestion that it may need 
to stop with the $300,000. The full half 
million is possible, and should be raised with 
enthusiasm.” 

At a dinner last week of some twenty rep- 
resentative laymen, the majority of whom 
are leaders in the denomination, while a 
different subject was the main consideration, 
it was said:by one and another that failure 
to raise the money aimed for in this cam- 
paign is not to be thought of. We must suc- 
ceed. And success will mean a renewal of 
enthusiasm in all our missionary work and 
in all our churches which share in the cam- 
paign. 

* * 
* 


The attendance at the midweek prayer 
meeting is said to average only about four- 
teen per cent. of the church membership, and 
few of those who are not members stray into 
its precincts. Rev. F. B. Richards of South 
Boston, after gathering information on the 
subject from a large number of pastors in 
different denomirations, estimates in an 
article in the April Homiletic Review that 
city churches have an attendance of ten per 
cent., country churches less than twelve per 
cent. and suburban churches nineteen per 
eent. of the membership. Elderly persons 
ean remember when the midweek meeting 
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was attended regularly by the majority of the 
members and by a considerable number who 
were not members. Young people were often 
a good proportion of the congregation, and 
children were not strangers there. The un- 
converted there heard prayers offered in their 
behalf, and those who prayed knew that the 
objects of their petitions were present. Re- 
vivals often started in prayer meetings in 
those days. 

But then the church prayer meeting was 
the one midweek or Sunday evening service. 
Women’s prayer meetings were rather excep- 
tional, Young People’s Christian Endeavor, 
Junior, Young Women’s and other regular 
weekly meetings were unknown. Are there 
churches where these separate sections once 
in a while come together for a united service? 
If so, perhaps when all the ‘attendants are 
counted the percentage will compare more 
favorably with that of thirty years ago. We 
believe in union meetings of all the churches 
of a community from time to time. 
places a union service of all the prayer meet- 
ings and religious societies of a single local 
church once a month would be a novel and 


welcome innovation. 
* * 


* 


The program of the Massachusetts state 


meeting, which opens in Park Street Church, - 


Boston, on the afternoon of May 18, offers 
attractive features to attending pastors and 
delegates. Tuesday evening, the sermon will 
be preached by Rey. G. S. Rollins of Spring- 
field, followed by the Lord’s Supper. The 
Wednesday morning session is given over to 
various denominational topics, such as soli- 
darity, the advisory committee, etc., with 
parts taken by Rey. Messrs. H. G. Person 
of Newton, J. D. Dingwell of Amesbury and 
E. V. Bigelow of Lowell. The annual meet- 
ing of the state Home Missionary Society 
will be favored with an address by Rev. C. S. 
Mills of St. Louis, president of the national 
Society. Men’s movements will be considered 
by Rey. BE. P. Drew of Worcester and evan- 
gelism by Rev. C. W. Merriam of Spring- 
field. On Thursday morning will come an 
address by Hon. James Logan, mayor of 
Worcester, on the Investment of Religious 
Power in Social and Civic Betterment. 

On Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
state meeting, the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood will hold its sessions with 
the usual business, election of officers, ad- 
dresses, ete. 


Personalia 


The German government has chosen Prof. 
George F. Moore, Frothingham Professor of 
the history of religion in Harvard Divinity 
School, as the Harvard exchange professor 
for the coming academic year in Berlin Uni- 
versity. In exchange Prof. Eduard Meyer 
of the Berlin faculty will come to Harvard 
for a course of lectures on ancient history. 


Rey. Dr. W. 8. Rainsford, who, compelled 
by illness, laid down his very successful 
work as rector of St. George’s Church, New 
York, a few. years ago, has emerged from 
obscurity in the first of a series of hunting 
articles in the World’s Work for May. He 
tells the story of his success in killing his 


first lion in the Nzoia plateau of Eastern 


Africa last spring. It is perhaps not less 
interesting than that coming story of lion 
hunting by Colonel Roosevelt at a dollar a 
word. 


Episcopal missionary interests have had 
few stancher supporters than George C. 
Thomas of Philadelphia, who died there, 
April 21. Connected with the great banking 
houses that bear the name of Drexel and 
Morgan, and identified with railways and 
other industries, he gave liberally both of 
his time and fortune to religious and chari- 
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table undertakings. For many years he had 
been treasurer of the Hpiscopal foreign and 
domestic missionary society, conducting that 
important office with remarkable fidelity and 
skill. He was also an art collector and the 
possessor of a number of rare paintings. 


Georgio Bartoli was an Italian priest of 
the Jesuit order who was sent to India to 
teach science and literature. He afterwards 
became British military chaplain at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, and then for five years was 
editor of La Owilta Catholica, the newspaper 
of the Pope in Rome. . Having, as he be- 
lieved, discovered forged decretals and inter- 
polations in Roman Catholic arguments for 
Papal claims he re-studied’ those claims in 
the writings of the Fathers and the Scrip- 
tures. After much thought he withdrew from 
the Roman Catholic Church without hay- 
ing read a single Protestant book of contro- 
versy, and joined the. Waldensian Church in 
Italy. He has written a book as a result of 
his recent studies which will be published in 
Italy the coming summer. 


The home of. Dr. and Mrs. F. N. Peloubet 
at Auburndale, Mass., was filled at least 
twice, April 28, with friends who came to 
rejoice with them, their children and grand- 
children over the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. Ministers, philanthropists, authors 
and men of affairs were in the company, 
some of them of nation-wide and even world- 
wide fame. Neighbors were there with 
neighborly words and smiles, for the Pelou- 
bets are of the sort that have many neigh- 
bors. The “Select Notes on the Interna- 
tional Lessons’ are so old now that their 
age is not mentioned in the latest annual 
volume; but Dr. Peloubet at seventy-seven 
looks like a man capable of a good many 
years’ work yet, even though the name of 
Prof. Amos R. Wells has grown familiar 
alongside of his on the title-page of the 
“Netes.” 


In the midst of the excitement of political 
overturn in Turkey, Rey. Dr. Joseph K. 
Greene is receiving the congratulations of 
his many friends on having just completed a 
half century of missionary service in that 
country, about forty of these years having 
been spent at Constantinople. He has seen 
great changes, wars, plagues, famines and 
conflagrations, political intrigues and up- 
heavals. It seems as though he had been 
spared to see, the fruitage, sudden and un- 
expected, of long labors, in the beginning of 
a free nation established on principles of 
righteousness. It is not strange that he says 
if he were to live his life over again he would 
choose the missionary career he has had. 
Rey. Dr. H. N. Barnum of Harpoot is the 
only missionary in Turkey who has had a 
longer term of service than Dr. Greene. Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Herrick also completes his half 
century in Turkey this year. 


Vermont’s “Grand Old Man,’ Hon. Fred- 
erick Holbrook—war. governor, agriculturist, 
friend and adviser of Presidents during three 
generations—died at his home in Brattleboro, 
April 28, at the age of ninety-six. Among 
public services due to his initiative were the 
formation of a national bureau of agriculture 
in 1849, the establishment of a military hos- 
pital at Brattleboro, which doubtless saved 
the lives of thousands of disabled Union 
soldiers, and the calling out by President 
Lincoln of 300,000 three-year troops and an 
equal number of nine-months men, an act 
which caused the end of the Civil War. His 
breadth, mental vigor and beneficent spirit 
made him one of the type of public servants 
which the present generation will do well to 
honor and imitate. Only two war governors 
survive him, Franklin Sprague of Rhode 
Island and Samuel ©. Crawford of Kansas. 
A brother, Rev. John C, Holbrook, who was 
a Congregational minister, also became a 
nonogenarian. 
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Adana—looking south from the fourth floor of the Seminary, Protestant Church near the left 
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The American Contribution to the New Life of Turkey 
The Part Christian Education Has Played in the Lifting of the Nation 


The chief problem that must confront the 
leaders of a new life for the Turkish empire 
is the problem of education. A new system 
of schools must be built up and an army of 
teachers enlisted and drilled. The difficulties 
of race and religion, which we have here and 
there to deal with and solve by our secular 
system, and which in Canada are much more 
formidable, in Turkey reach a degree of 
complexity and difficulty which is perhaps 
nowhere exceeded on earth. The success in 
leadership already attained by the Young 
Turks is due in part to native capacity, but 
native capacity informed by new ideals and 
trained by special education. Those ideals 
and this education are not Oriental—they 
are certainly not Moslem of any school of 
Moslem thought which has lived in the 
world in recent centuries. They are Occi- 
dental, and have been induced and are influ- 
enced-in part by the example and teaching 
of Americans—by the preachers, writers and 
teachers sent out from the ranks, for the 
most part, of American Congregationalism. 

If anybody asks what stake we have in the 
Turkish empire—what special responsibility 
rests upon us for the future of its govern- 
ment and the intelligence of its people—in 
short, what we have to do “in that galley”— 
the answer is to be found in the investment 
of American life and wealth running back 
now for nearly a hundred years, which has 
already yielded great returns of the sort that 
the investors most desired, with promise of 
still greater returns in the future. In money 
alone some $6,000,000 have been spent, and 
each year sees the further investment of 
nearly $500,000 to sustain and enlarge these 
enterprises. American Christians have be- 
lieved in the future of Turkey, and have 
backed up their belief by these large and 
permanent investments. 


A CHAIN OF COLLEGES 


To enumerate all the agencies and achieve- 
ments of our American missionaries and 
teachers in Turkey would require a volume; 
this article must mainly confine itself to the 
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educational work which has resulted in the 
foundation of a chain of colleges from end 
to end of the Turkish empire, with schools 
leading up to each and a multitude of stu- 
dents who have gone out from them to raise 
the standard of life and thought in towns 
and villages. Here are the nuclei of a sys- 
tem, each tried and suited to its environment, 
which has already served the constructive 
genius of the Young Turks as inspiration 
and modef, and from which they can draw a 
supply of the trained teachers which will 
be their first and crying need, if the new sys- 
tem of schools is to be made effective on 
modern lines. That the work of the mission- 
aries and the schools has already been an 


inspiration to the leaders of reform, is proved 


by their own utterances. One of the greatest 
and most popular of them, Enver Bey, Ger- 
man trained and one of the keenest of the 
military leaders, is reported by Pres. Alex- 
ander Maclachlin of the Smyrna Interna- 
tional College to have made this atknowl- 
edgment, in the most cordial manner, “In 
the course of a conversation I had with him 
on the new régime, he commended in the 
strongest terms the great service Americans 
and American institutions had rendered to 
Turkey, and said that these had been a great 
source of encouragement and inspiration to 
him and his compatriots in undertaking ‘the 
work of reform.” 

One of the chief centers of American influ- 
ence in Turkey from the first has been the 
capital, with its publication house and print- 
ing press and its two colleges, for men and 
girls, one on the Huropean and the other on 
the Asiatic side of the strait. There is, of 
course, no co-education in a Mohammedan 
land, and perhaps that fact is well recog- 
nized by putting an arm of the sea between 
Robert College and the American College for 
Girls. 


TWO COSMOPOLITAN INSTITUTIONS 


Each in its own place has done large work 
and, faces unprecedented opportunities with 
insufficient means. Both are- cosmopolitan. 


In a recent class in Robert College fif- 
teen different nationalities were represented. 
Among the graduates of the American Col- 
lege for Girls there are eleven. English is 
the common speech of both, but Turkish, 
Bulgarian, Armenian, Greek, both ancient 
and modern, Arabic, Hebrew, German, 
French, Italian and Latin are taught. The 
story of Robert College, with its struggles 
for a footing, its. providential deliverances 
and the labors of Presidents Cyrus Hamlin 
and Washburn and Gates, need not be re- 
counted here. The contribution of the col- 
lege to the national life of Bulgaria is the 
outstanding though by no means its sole 
achievement. ‘The fact that both the Bul- 
garian delegates to the Second Hague Peace 
Conference were, graduates of Robert may 
stand as an indication of its influence. The 
other fact that the modern Bulgarian litera- 
ture owes much to American missionary 
effort may be mentioned here. Dr. Blias 
Riggs gave it the Bible, and of the first 
Bulgarian printed books sixty per cent. came 
from the mission presses. -Of the Collegiate 
and Theological Institute at Samakov, in 
Bulgaria, this is not the place to speak, 
though it serves the needs of European 
Turkey as well as its own field of Bulgaria. 


THE ARABIC WORLD 


If Robert and the Constantinople woman’s 
college are the central schools of higher edu- 
cation for the Turkish-speaking peoples of 
the empire, and Robert the oldest of . the 
modern colleges, the American Protestant 
College at Beirut, Syria, is the head of 
Arabic-speaking culture in the Western 
sense. Its influence extends southward 
through Palestine into BHgypt, where its 
graduates were among .the helpers of the 
English in their reconstruction of the gov- 
ernmental and financial systems, and even as 
far as India and Persia. It is much the 
largest of the Christian colleges of Turkey, 
and about a third of its 900 students belong 
to a college Y. M. C. A. A sixth of the 
number are of the Moslem faith, and its in- 
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fluence is yearly more powerfully felt in the 
life of Syria. Its primacy in the Arabic- 
speaking world is proved by this large con: 
course of students. Its consistent Christian 
testimony has _ been 
shown of late by the 
Strike of a number of 
its Moslem and Jew- 
ish students against 
the requirement of 
daily attendance upon 
public worship. . They 
needed the school. 
but they resented the 
testimony for which 
it was originally es- 
tablished and which it 
has always main- 
tained.' 


THE SCENES OF RE- 
CENT MASSACRE 


Of chief 
just now are the 
institutions which 
have been planted in 
the region of Asia 
Minor, where the 
fanatical and _~ polit- 
ical Moslem violence 
has broken out of 
late in massacre with 
the avowed’ aim in 
many places of getting rid of the Christian 
population altogether. The worst of these 
disturbances have been in the region where 
Syria and Asia Minor meet, the Turkish 
province of Aleppo, the ancient land of the 
Hittites, of the Greek cities of Cilicia and 
the Kurdish tribes of .the mountains, little 
changed from the days when Xenophon and 
his Greek companions marched to conflict 
with the Persian king, of alternate Greek 
and Oriental influence, the meeting place 
from the beginning of European and Asiatic 
thought and life. 

The lines of travel in these countries re- 
main unchanged, and the towns are the 
ancient towns with usually persistent names. 
Here, near the pass called the Syrian Gates, 
Alexander broke the Persian power in the 
great battle of Issus. Here, on the Cilician 
plain, ten miles from the Mediterranean, was 
the city of Tarsus, where Paul was born and 
trained. And here, in Paul’s own much loved 
city, is our St. Paul’s Institute. It is not 
much more than twenty years old, and still 
combines academy with college work. This 
whole region gets the overflow from Armenia 
at the north, and Armenian boys have been 
largely in the majority among the pupils. 
Thirty-three per cent. of the graduates are 
in the ministry, thirty-two per cent. are 
teachers. One is the business partner of 
Menelek, Negus of Abyssinia, where he dis- 
tributes Bibles as well as merchandise, In 
the grounds of this institute more than four 
thousand refugees took shelter from burning 
homes and pursuing mobs last month. 

Tarsus lies midway between- the port. 


interest 


Bion 


Study hall, girls’ school, Aintab 
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Mersina, and Adana, where the outburst of 
massacre was at its worst, and both Tarsus 
and Adana are on the route of the new rail- 
Constantinople 


road which is to connect 


The College Compound, in which 490 and more refugees gathered 


Persian Gulf. 
Higher up, in a valley of the Taurus moun- 
tains, lies Hadjin, where five American mis- 


with the Huphrates and the 


sionary women, two of them in the service 
of the American Board, with thousands of 
Christian refugees, sustained an eight days’ 
siege from the fanatical mountain tribes. 

There is no college in Adana, where the 
two missionaries who were killed in the 
recent tumults fell, but there were primary 
and high schools. Adana* is not mentioned 
in the Acts, though Paul must have passed 
through it, as it is on the highway from 
Antioch to the highlands of Asia Minor. It 
has always been an important cénter, and 
though often destroyed, has retained its 
ancient name. It is now, the dispatches tell 
us, a heap of burned ruins; strewn with 
corpses like a battlefield. Here the conflict 
seems to haye taken on a more definitely 
political aspect, and the revolutionary Ar- 
menians, driven at bay, exacted a large price 
for their lives. It is alleged that the Vali, 
or governor, who might have stopped. the 
massacres, refused to order out his guards, 
so directly encouraging the attempted extir- 
pation of the Christians, among whom the 
Protestants were, of course, in a very small 
minority. Of the cruelties here, Pres. 
Thomas D. Christie of St. Paul’s Institute, 
Tarsus, writes: 

“We breakfast, dine and sup on horrors. 
I never would have believed men capable of 
such cruelties the sight of which I saw Satur- 
day morning. As the train on which I was 
riding moved through the vineyards and 
gardens this side of Adana they reminded 
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me of Shiloh, of Corinth, of Vicksburg, of 
Atlanta. In the long street leading up from 
the station I counted in the quarter of a mile 
I traversed over thirty bodies that had not 

, yet been ~ removed. 
There were two whole 
days of bitter street 
fighting, of massacre 
of the defenseless and 
of burnings. Our 
great strong city of 
Adana now is a thing 
of the past.” 


CENTRAL TURKEY 

East of Adana and 
north of Aleppo are 
Aintab and Marash, 
where are situated in 
friendly though dis- 
tant rivalry the Cen- 
tral Turkey College 
for Boys and the Cen- 
tral Turkey College for 
Girls. Aintab has been 
the center of one of the 
strongest evangelical 
communities in Tur- 
key—some 500 Protes- 


tants among 20,000 
Armenians. The col- 
lege here is thirty- 


eight years old, and is 
in the closest relations with the evangelical 
community. The control is gradually passing 
into the hands of Turkish citizens. The 
girls’ college at Marash serves the same 
constituency and followed its elder brother 
into the field some ten years later. Here 
Turkish is the spoken tongue and Armenian 
and English are studied. The college has 
supplied teachers for the schools of the city 
and for mission schools in Aintab, Adana, 
Hadjin and elsewhere. For these American- 
Turkish colleges are always the crown of a 
system of lower schools spread netwise from 
them as a center, so that in the Turkish em- 
pire there are more than fifty boarding and 
high and over four hundred elementary 
schools. ; 


IN ARMENIA AND ANATOLIA 


Still further north and east, on the upper 
waters of the Euphrates River just before it 
breaks through the Taurus range, is the city 
of Harpoot. This is in the true Armenian 
country, though the population of the city 
and the constituency of the college are mixed. 
‘wo linked institutions, from kindergarten to 
college, under the same management, here 
stand side by side, with co-education only at 
the kindergarten stage. Of the graduates 
nearly ninety per cent. have been teachers. 

Bleven days’ journey—to the northwest— 
on horseback, and nearly half way to Con- 
stantinople, is Anatolia College at Marsovan. 
The town is.on a plateau 2,500 feet high and 
surrounded by mountains, within reach of a 
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Turkish soldiers in the Aintab dispensary 
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Seoretary of the Khode Island Federation 
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Chairman of Committee on Religious Needs 


CONGR EGATIONALISTS PROMINENT IN THE FIRST CONVENTION 


Welding a State Together 


Sidelights and Impressions of Rhodé Island’s First Convention of Churches 
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striking spirit 
possessed the 
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represeniauives, 


ersalists, Con- 
rest of a souch 
family mingled 
ip pleneemt reunion They sang together, 
disensse) together, dined together. Ushers 
from the city’s Womens Amzxiliery guided 
them zt the afternoon session, and in the 
evemmme others from the Men's Federation 


periorme’ similar service; 2 chorus of one 


bundrsd 2nd fifty from the united Young 
Peogles Societies entertained them with 
gosp) harmonies. Before the eyes of the 
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shared in the sessions 
through President Faunce. who conducted the 
otions, and Prof. H. T. Fowler, 
vice-president of the convention. 
ists were actively represented, 
by Hon F. H. Jackson, the 
fey. BE. L. Lindh of Pawtucket, 
Chzirmen of the committee on religious 
needs, and Rev. E. T. Boot, secretary of the 
Bhode Island Federation, under whose aus- 
pices the body assembled. 

To Secretary Root, however, must be ac- 
He was 


morning dey 


president, 


corded sore than passing mention. 


the real mainspring of the “First Conven- 
tion.” Byer since the humble origin of the 
state Federation in his Elmwood church, 


in 1898, be has been a patient, persistent, 
tireless worker for the canse. He has taken 


“overlooking 


por self the burdens of 
rata averls - ey? . Po wets 2 
r) T'4 p 
ang overlappir in Protestant effort, and 


is called the sins of the churches his own. 
Year after year he has pursued a discourag- 
determined\y indicating the 
by the Way. And now his 
has attained no small measure of 
The the state have 
gathered in comity to confess and remedy 
grievous waste and shortcomings. Yet, even 
in that gratifying hour. the Secretary’s wiry 
the background. His voice 
was not forward in the discussions, and save 
for a announcements, “the 
man behind” was content to be an onlooker. 
All Mr years of faithful 


and often little appreciated energy! 


ing path, yet 


mistakes noted 
activity 
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figure was in 
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A SUBVEY OF 


As The declared last 
week, “by far tht most important feature of 
the afternoon session, 
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Congregationdlist 


the convention was 


spent in a discussion of the state’s religious 
forces and needs.” ‘The reports of the two 
coramittees were models of thorough and 
explicit investigation. They need more than 
cursory attention. 

The report of the committee on religious 
forces covered four importdnt fields: the de- 
nominations, the missions, interdenomina- 
tional organizations and philanthropic organ- 


izations. Under the first head, statistics of 
membership, property value, benevolences 


both within and without the state, etc., were 


secured, Congregationalists were third 
(Baptists being first and Episcopalians 


second) in membership and property, and 


A Program for United 
Protestantism 


J. A thorough study of the local field 
by the local church or churches im co- 
operation, with a new view to more ade- 
quate ministration to its every real need. 

2. Definite attempts to combine weak, 
dependent churches, especially when of 
kindred basic polity or doctrines, for 
more effective pastoral services, the needs 
of the community being greater than local 
church or denominational interests. 

3. Interdenominational co-operation, 
purticulorly of kindred denominations, for 
«a lorger colportage or cireuit ministry. 

4. A new standard of ministerial equip- 
mont, measured not by the time-honored 
requirements of the past, but by the de- 
mands of this age, with ite new social 
and industrial probleme. \ 

5. A sincere ond intelligent interest in 
the welfare of the working man, that he 
may scoure for himself and his family the 
rights and privileges to which he ia justly 
entitled, 

6G. Some definite basis of exchange of 
representatives of ministerial bodies and 
labor organizations, that cach may learn 
the viewpoints ond understand the prob- 
lems of the other. 

7. Discriminating study of the for- 
eigner, avoiding the injustice of wholesale 
classification and criticism, and meeting 
the individual opportunities created by 
national and racial differences. 

8. Open the church doors widely for 
the foreigner, ond welcome his children in 
your Sunday schools. 

9. Denominational support of foreign 
churches where demanded, ond interde- 
nominational co-operation to meet the 
larger opportunities, 
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second in benevolences. In gains since the 
last state census in 1905, however, our 
ehurches rank only sixth, with an addition 
of 263. The committee mentions some facts 
as significant: “so many churches, even in 
the leading denominations, must be classed 
as nearly stationary”; the large amount nec- 
essary for self-maintenance;: so few churéhes 
engaged in institutional work. It was also 
struck by “the failure to impress the popular 
mind with the very intimate and vital con- 
nection between the churches and the large 
work done by general and undenominational 
organizations in behalf of philanthropic, 
educational and civic objects. These works 
of betterment are very largely carried on by 
church members.” 

Voicing the keynote of the gathering, the 
committee deplored the lack of co-operation 
and recommended “increasing consolidation 
of all interests growing out of the churches 
and deriving their support from them.” Its 
most important resolutions, adopted by, the 
convention, follow: 


Resolved, 1. That, in view of the loss of 
efficiency manifest in interdenominational effort, 
there is need of more genuine sympathy be- 
tween individual members of different churches, 
more official unselfishness, and a clearer per- 
ception that what is to the advantage of one 
denomination is ultimately to the advantage 
of all. 

2. That the various denominations owe it 
to the welfare of the whole great family of 
God that each should study more carefully, 
and use more extensively the possibilities of 
co-operative effort along practical lines for the 
advance of the Kingdom of God. : 

3. That the churches of Rhode Island be 
urged to supplement and balance their eyan- 
gelistie endeavors by increased attention to 
the religious education and training of the 
young, both in the Bible and in the application 
of Christian principles to daily experience, and 
to the increasing demands of modern life. 

4. That the churches of Rhode Island be 
recommended to apply more widely the institu- 
tional methods of social service in the name of 
Christ. 

5. That it is becoming increasingly vital to 
the influence of organized Christianity that 
the churches should perceive, realize, advocate 
and practice the highest existing standards of 
social and ethical relationships and attitudes. 

6. That in view of the need of urging the 
churches to exercise a wider initiative in good 
works, it is inexpedient for church people to 
form general philanthropic organizations inde- 
pendent of the churches whenever the same 
purpose can be served by a society in connec- 
tion with any one church or any group of 
churches or denominations. 


WHAT TO DO AND WHERE 


The report of the committee on religious 
needs required nearly an hour for its read- 
ing. The chairman, an energetic Congrega- 
tionalist from Pawtucket, was Rey. E. I. 
Lindh. As immense amount of data had 
been gathered regarding all the important 
branches of church activity, such as the un- 
churched, the rural, industrial and foreign 
problems. In each department specific facts 
and causes were exhaustively considered. In 
Rhode Island about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion is described as “without church life and 
interest.” This is due to varied causes, 
especially to the influences of modern life in 
its strenuousness, material prosperity and 
increased diversions, also to “necessary theo- 
logical madifications, undermining the faith 
of some.” Rural investigations revealed 
some deplorable conditions of indifference. 

But chiefly valuable in these researches 
were those devoted to the industrial and 
foreign problems. In its small area, con- 
tained so largely in manufacturing cities and 
towns, Rhode Island presents conditions in 
their most acute stage. For two generations 
the state has been an industrial common- 
wealth, so that one-third of its present popu- 
lation is employed in trades and industries, 
and of the total one-half is either foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. The committee 
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found that the church constituencies are 
largely composed of wage-earners, and that a 
large proportion of the 100,000 unchurched 
are not artisans. For the usual reasons, how- 
ever, an alienation seems to exist between 
organized Christianity and organized labor. 
Encouraging factors in the foreign problem 
were observed in the general stability of the 
immigrant element and its “accessibility to 
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American ideals, religious and otherwise.” 

The committee easily secured the conven- 
tion’s acceptance of the practical program 
given on the preceding page. 

Viewed as a whole, the First Convention 
of the Churches of Rhode Island was an un- 
doubted success. May it attain to still 
larger influence in the followers of its pioneer 
daring! 


Second Biennial of the Y. W. C. A. 


Important Sessions Held in St. Paul, April 22-26 
By Elizabeth Wilson 


Executive Secretary 


“A most representative gathering” was said 
by the delegates who met in St. Paul, Minn., 
April 22-26, for the Second Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States. Nevertheless, 
two of the speakers called attention to the 
fact that it was not entirely representative, 
for although among the 400 delegates were 
presidents and board members of city Asso- 
ciations, chairmen and secretaries, college 
faculty members and students, directors of 
state and territorial organizations, fifteen of 
the thirty National Board members and a 
number of representatives from Canada, 
England, Scotland, France, ete., yet there 
was no one from the rank and file of the 
great industrial department in the eighty- 
nine Associations doing-extension and indus- 
trial work. There were no representatives 
of the newly organized movement in the 
small town and country. This department 
is almost too new to be represented by more 
than the first and only county secretary, for 
up to the present time Woodford County, 
Ill., is the only one fully organized and with 
a secretary in charge of its work. In this 
gathering of 1909 were women who had been 
in the Conferences of the former Interna- 
tional Board, and some who, since 1889, 
had attended almost every National Biennial 
Convention of the Associations affiliated 
with the American Committee. This was 
the first gathering since December, 1906, 
when the local Associations connected with 
these two bodies united. 

Because this -was the first convention 
proper, the business. was largely the adop- 
tion of the policies worked out in the last 
two years and presented to delegates for 
their discussion and approval. Provision 
was made for the National Board to study 
the whole ficld from headquarters and to 
send out its secretaries for experimentation 
and advice, while the state and territorial 
committees on the field were to do the actual 
work of supervision. The National Board 
reported entering offices in New York, two 
floors of a building erected through the 
generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage upon a site 
provided by Mrs. William E. Dodge; the 
establishment of a national training school 
for secretaries in New York City, with pre- 
paratory centers throughout the country; 
the holding of nine summer conferences 
each year, with an attendance in 1908 of 
3,416 ; the establishment of a national organ 
ealled The Association Monthly; the erec- 
tion of eighteen entirely new Association 
buildings, with the occupation of the prop- 
erty; the organization of a department of 
hygiene and physical education more en- 
larged in its scope than any previous gym- 
nasium construction; the adoption of a 
course in English for foreigners; the open- 
ing of work for colored women students, 
ete. - 

The program was aligned to the resolu- 
tions, particularly to that provision in the 
constitution by which the Association move- 
ment was brought closely in touch with the 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the resolution from the Student 
Department that the students consider as 
part of their work the leading of others to 
affiliate with the church, and the powerful 
address of President McConnell of DePauw 
University on The Church, the Body of 
Christ. The significance of the whole scope 


of the Association movement was set forth 


by President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and the American connection with the 
world’s movement was recognized when Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch of Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary spoke on Social Problems of 
Our Age, and Mr. Walter M. Wood of Phila- 
delphia indicated eleven comparatively little 
known paths which the Association movement 
might follow. The responsibility for an evan- 
gelistic awakening was perhaps best empha- 
sized in the powerful sermon by Bishop 
Anderson of Chicago, and by the three morn- 
ing addresses by Dr. J. D. Adam of Orange, 
N. J. Some of Dr. Adam’s sentences were 
borne into the hearts of the delegates: “The 
inner life is only a means to an end, a 
weapon for a warfare,” “Every consecrated 
life is a pioneer for the new humanity,” 
“Christ can get more out of your lives than 
you can, he supplies the capital to develop 
them,” “We can either use our gifts for 
others, or give them to Christ and let him use 
them for others.” 

The meeting place of the convention was 
singularly appropriate. Up to July, 1907, 
St. Paul had no Y. W. C. A. Acting upon 
advice and securing trained workers from 
the National Board, it opened its first rooms 
in 1907, and within a year had 2,300 mem- 
bers. A valuable building lot was given, 
and during the convention Miss G. H. Dodge, 
president of the National Board, broke 
ground for the erection of the new building. 
The local Association expects to secure the 
required funds within the next two months, 
and to have one of the most complete Asso- 
ciation buildings throughout the country. 
Adjacent Minneapolis opened its doors, the 
University of Minnesota entertained the stu- 
dent delegates in the new women’s building, 
Alice Shevlin Hall, the city Association 
entertained the remaining delegates in the 
beautiful building dedicated six years ago 
and a monument to the generosity of Mrs. 
W. S. Benton. ; 

One hundred and seventy-five employed 
officers went over to Minneapolis for two 
days’ session, when experts in various lines 
of thought and activity brought up subjects 
for discussion pertaining to the life of the 
young girl, Prof. F. N. Seerley of Spring- 
field, Mass.. Mrs. Florence Kelley of New 
York City, Dr. M. C. Hardin of Chicago, 
and Mr. E. M. Robinson of New York City 
among the number. ' 

If the zeal of the Association workers be 
according to knowledge, there is no limit to 
what the next two years may bring ont. 
The largest developments are looked for in 
the country and mill-village work and the 
professional classes, but no prophet can in- 
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dicate what the outcome will be. If the 
185,501 members will act upon their Asso- 
ciation motto, “I am come that they might 
have life and have it more abundanfly,” they 
may be able to achieve what they adopted in 
the convention as the ultimate purpose of 
the movement, “‘to seek to bring young women 
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to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord as will mean for the indi- 
vidual young woman fullness of life and de- 
velopment of character, and shall make the 
organization as a whole an effective agency 
in the bringing in of the Kingdom of God 
among young women.” 


Religious Liberals in Philadelphia 


First Congress ot the National Federation 


Those present at the International , Con- 
ference of Religious Liberals in Boston nine 
years ago may not see anything especially 
new in the American Congress of such peo- 
ple which has just been holding four days’ 
sessions in the great Friends’ Meeting House 
in Philadelphia. But it does represent, 
peculiarly on American soil, the beginning 
of the passing of that spiritual loneliness 
which is being felt so sorely in the small and 
scattered bodies of aggressive thought. It 
does suggest the real ethical and social one- 
ness which is the practical side of liberal 
theology. It is another realization from the 
human side, as one speaker said, that “God 
is big.” 

One who looked down across the white 
bareness of the old meeting house from the 
gallery got a general impression _of white 
hairs and neat white bonnets, and recognized, 
as was to have been expected, the old war 
horses of the Unitarian and Universalist and 
Hicksite Quaker fellowship. It was notice- 
able that the young speakers were those from 
the most orthodox denominations, the Bap- 
tist, the Christian and the Lutheran. Fif- 
teen denominations, including our own, were 
represented. 

It was refreshing to notice that the creedal 
topics were handled with a positive emphasis 
on’ the affirmations of liberalism, with a 
minimum of that intellectual conceit which 
is often so hard to bear in such gatherings. 
“Tf I get down to the heart of any religion,” 
exclaimed a young Baptist, “I find all re- 
ligion.” “A life is a confession of faith,” 
said the leading Ethical Culturist, “and it 
can be earned only by an earnest life.” 

The usual social and civic topics were dis- 
cussed by such national leaders as Oscar 
Straus, Charles J. Bonaparte and John 
Mitchell, and the congress seemed to find 
itself at one on child labor and international 
peace. 

There was a solemn joy during the closing 
session as representatives of once persecuted 
forms of faith rose to commit themselves to 
the new-found fellowship of character and 
service, and in the solemn devotional hush 
in which the meeting fitly closed there was 
felt the brooding of the Spirit who rests 
upon all men’s intellectual strivings and 
incites the faithful energies of those who 
walk alone with their own consciences. 

W. B. ForBusH. 


AS SEEN BY A LOCAL PASTOR 


“The higher religious and moral standard 
is not consistent with a low industrial ideal.” 


This was the fundamental proposition of 
John Mitchell, one. of the distinguished 


speakers at the First Congress of the Na- 


tional Federation of Religious Liberals. The 
meetings were instinct with the modern idea 
of the life of service as the only true con- 
fession of faith. This spirit was in accord 
with the declared purpose of the Federation, 
“To promote the religious life by united testi- 
mony for sincerity, freedom and progress in 
religion by social service and a fellowship 
of the Spirit beyond the lines of sect and 
creed.” 

It was inevitable that the Independents 
should seek fellowship, after being excluded 
from participation in the evangelical Federa- 
tion Council which convened here last Febru- 
ary, and with which the Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals invites comparison. The 
latter had by far the larger average attend- 
ance and the greater enthusiasm. One of 
the most forceful addresses, that of Prof. 
George B. Foster on Jesus Christ in Modern 
Life, witnessed a scene like a political con- 
vention, the applause at the close of the 
address lasting several. minutes. 

The Congress did not fall into the danger 
suggested by ex-Governor Guild, in his fine 
address on Liberal Religion a Positive Faith, 
that “if liberal religion is to be no mere 
mystery and intangible philosophy, but a 
strong, red-blooded, manly faith, its pro- 
fessors must more frequently proclaim not 
what they do not believe, but what they do 
believe.’ There was an abundance of ora- 
tory, some exceedingly brilliant, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the congress was 
only a talk fest. While here and there were 
notes of detraction and excoriation of ortho- 
dox opinions, a gleeful claiming of all liberal 
thought as a recent discovery, some dreary 
negations and some surprising theories that 
no one but the speaker himself could be- 
lieve, still the most vital principles in- re- 
ligion, democracy and life were to the front. 
Among the distinguished participants were 
Booker T. Washington, President Faunce, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Justice Swayze and 
Rabbis Krauskopf and Philipson. 

The meetings were characterized by a 
singular unanimity of purpose, the scientific 
reverence for truth and the bondage to a fact. 
There was the atmosphere of the open mind, 
democratic order, ethical passion and trust 
in the inner light. The denominational label 
in religion was declared to be obsolete, sec- 


tarian narrowness still the greatest barrier 


to the coming of the Kingdom. 
C. L. Kross. 


The Chateh’s Harvest Field 


Dr. Swinnerton and I have been making 
some investigations with the figures of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church during the past 
few years, and we have found that the 
church has retained in active membership ten 
per cent. of Sunday school scholars. An- 
other ten per cent. have hung to the skirts 
of the church, while eighty per cent. have 
been lost. Yet that twenty per cent. con- 
stitutes seventy-eight per cent. of the total 
church membership; only twenty-two per 
cent. of the church membership coming in as 
a result of a vast expenditure of money in 


mission hall and other work. What would 
a business man say concerning this? Would 
he not tell us’to put greater effort into the 
field which produces the best results? 

Here, then, is the church’s opportunity. 
All the gates of life stand open, and all 
around the gates ‘are crowding a variety of 
influences and powers, seeking entrance. 
The world, the flesh and the devil are at the 
door; and God is at the door, too; in a pre- 
eminent and striking way God is at the door. 
It is a time when God calls the young men 
and maidens. It is the time of spiritual 
exultation, it is the time of conversion, as 
Professor Starbuck has proved to us by his 
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investigations. It is God’s enlisting time. 
Let us concentrate here with all our 
strength, and the victory will be ours.—Prin- 
cipal Ritchie, in Sunday School Chronicle. 


- To Consult Experts 


New England Commissioners Have Practical 
Program—Rural, Labor and Educational 
Problems to be Studied 


The Commissioners of the New England 
Congress held their first formal session since 
the Manchester meeting last February, at 
Hotel Commonwealth, Boston, on April 27. 
All were present except Treasurer C. H. 
Rutan, who is abroad; hé was represented, 
however, by last year’s treasurer, Mr. 
Samuel Usher. For four hours the Commis- 
sioners deliberated, outlining plans of investi- 
gation and assigning definite spheres of 
work to selected sub-committees. Every 
issue raised by the two Congresses already 
held, and several new problems, came up for 
their share of earnest discussion. 

The possibilities of advisory committees 
received thorough treatment. It was agreed 
that the representatives of each state should 
make a full investigation in their states, re- 
porting at the next session of the Commis- 
sioners, as to the personnel of such commit- 
tees, their actual status before the churches, 
work definitely accomplished and sugges- 
tions as to their spheres of usefulness. The 
state representatives were authorized to make 
a similar inquiry into the questions of the 
country church and the underpaid ministry. 
Complete statistics are to be gathered, with 
a view to positive data and definite recom- 
mendations. 

The relation of our New England churches 
and people to the labor problem was dis- 
cussed. The growth of industrial life in the 
six New England states, the increase of un- 
vest among the wage-earners, and a sense of 
alienation between church and labor were 
topics touched upon. A sub-committee of 
three was appointed to consider the subject, 
with power to consult experts as necessary, 
in order to gather reliable and adequate data, 
to ascertain the attitude of the working classes 
toward the church, the magnitude, signifi- 
cance and position religiously of trades- 
unionism and possible lines of approach and 
mediation between church and labor. This 
sub-committee consists of Rey. Hric I. Lindh 
of Rhode Island as chairman, who has just 
completed an extensive inquiry into indus- 
trial conditions in his state; Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers of New Hampshire, who is at the 
center of the industrial life of his state; and 
Judge Alfred Coit of Connecticut, who, in 
addition to residence in a busy commercial 
and manufacturing city, is competent to care 
for the legal and technical aspects of the 
problem. 

A second sub-committee of three, with 
Rey. Thomas Chalmers as chairman, was 
appointed to consider the relation of our 
Congregational churches to the higher insti- 
tutions of learning in New England. This 
committee was likewise given power to con- 
sult expert authority, in order to gather defi- 
nite information and make constructive rec- 
ommendations. 

The Commissioners made arrangements 
for the immediate publication in pamphlet 
form of the proceedings of the Manchester 
Congress, copies to be sent to every Congre- 
gational pastor and church clerk in New 
England. , L. 


Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow will 
receive a warm welcome on his arrival in 
New York this week. In due time he will 
proceed to Vancouver on the, Pacific coast, 
where he and his colleagues.on the Glasgow 
Free Church faculty, Professors Denney and 
Orr, are to give lectures this summer before 
a Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
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Business Opportunities for Young Women 


In every city there are too many and too 
few stenographers: far too many, every 
employment bureau and every employer will 
say, of incompetent girls who can call them- 
selves stenographers, and too few of those 
eapable of filling difficult, responsible posi- 
tions. That such is the condition is really 
encouraging to the earnest, ambitious girl 
who must be self-supporting, for it means 
thet it lies within her power, if she has a 
healthy body and a good mind, to push her 
way beyond the crowd of showily-dressed, 
flighty, half-trained stenographers to a posi- 
tion of responsibility and lucrative remun- 
eration. 

When it is remembered that through the 
letters the stenographer receives at dictation 
and transcribes on the typewriter she learns 
practically all the secrets and ways of the 
business, or at least of one department of 
it, one realizes that if she proves swift, 
accurate and absolutely reliable, she will in 
time become more and more necessary to the 
business, more and more her employer’s 
right-hand assistant. She will gradually 
assume much of the responsibility and 
executive work of the department, and per- 
haps gradually evolve into a private secre- 
tary, with the oversight of under stenogra- 
phers and office assistants. All things are 
possible to an expert, well educated, 
ambitious stenographer; and this can be 
said of few employments open to women. 
But it is a long, pebbly road which the girl 
must travel before she can attain to the 
glory of confidential secretary or expert 
stenographer, and this is why our cities and 
large towns are so flooded with fifth-rate 
stenographers. The girls haven’t realized, 
or else have not been willing to undergo, 
the long stretch of hard work necessary 
before the heights are reached. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


No girl should begin to practice on the 
typewriter or to take lessons in shorthand 
until she can speak and write correctly ordi- 
nary English, and knows the general rules of 
punctuation, capitalization and abbreviation. 
Girls who have had only a grammar school 
education should ordinarily not attempt to 
earn their living at stenography. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they have not 
even read enough to have acquired a good 
vocabulary, nor had enough practice in writ- 
ing ordinary English to be sure that they 


know when to use will instead of shall, would 


instead of should. 

A high school education, or its equivalent, 
is absolutely necessary as a foundation for 
the prospective stenographer, and is de- 
manded by all reputable business concerns 
of their employeés. If through unfortunate 
circumstances a girl must finish her school- 
ing with the grammar school and begin her 
bread-winning forthwith, it will be wisest 
not to hope, or to attempt, to become, a 
stenographer at once. It will be better for 
her to secure a general office position, or 
some simple clerical work, and in her spare 
time, perhaps in an evening school, take 
advanced courses in English composition, 
grammar and history, and gradually work up 
her typewriting and shorthand. She should 
systematicaliy read a good newspaper, hoth 
to familiarize herself with modern phraseol- 
ogy and to keep abreast with what the busi- 
ness world is doing. The more standard 
works, whether of fiction or of biography, 
that she can read, the better. She should 
saturate herself with good literature. Of 
eourse this advice applies also to the high 


UI. Stenography 
By Grace A. Turkington 


school graduate who wishes to become a 
stenographer. . 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


It is comparatively easy and not expensive 
today to learn typewriting and shorthand. 
Many high schools have courses which fur- 
nish free instruction and practice in these 
branches, together with other required work 
in English, business: arithmetic and kindred 
subjects. Private schools of stenography and 
business colleges have also special facilities, 
at reasonable rates, for giving a thorough 
preparation. And perhaps for the high school 
graduate who has not learned stenography 
as a part of her course, the most satisfactory 
way to a stenographic position is to study 
at one of these business colleges, where only 
the best and most modern methods are 
taught. Unless it is imperatively necessary. 
to shorten the course as much as possible in 
order to hasten the earning of her living, the 
girl will really be saving time if she con- 
tinues her course even after she has satisfied 
the requirements for a diploma. The more 
preliminary experience she can get at school, 
the more confidence she will have in her first 
position, and the more valuable she will be 
at the start. 

The cost of a six months’ course in a good 
business school will be about ninety dollars, 
or at the rate of fifteen dollars per month. 
One can enter at any time, for the instruc- 
tion is individual, and can graduate at any 
time when proficient. The usual require- 
ments for a diploma from a reputable school 
are the ability to take dictation at a rate of 
100 words per minute on unfamiliar matter 
for ten or more minutes, and to transcribe 
this on the typewriter at the rate of twenty- 
five words per minute. Many business offices 
require a speed of 125 words per minute 
from their stenographers, and the State’s 
civil service minimum requirement is 100 
words with a maximum of 150 words per 
minute. Therefore, if a girl acquires a speed 
of 100 words in a six months’ course, she 
will do well to continue at school until she 
can average 125 words. Some of the business 
schools have «sessions throughout the year, 
and also evening classes, in which the tuition 
is something like five dollars per month 
for five evenings a week. Care should be 
taken to learn as much as possible about the 
school which one plans to attend. Is it 
recommended by some responsible person? 
Do you know any of its graduates who are 
now holding good positions?! If not, do not 
actually commit yourself to that school until 
you can satisfy yourself that it is all that it 
pretends to be. No business school can actu- 
ally guarantee positions, so beware of those 
which are lavish in promises. 


TEACHING ONE’S SELF 


If a girl has not learned stenography in 
the high school and cannot afford a business 
college course, she need not be dismayed. 
Hundreds of first-class stenographers draw- 
ing -good salaries have never seen the inside 
of a business college. If a girl is already 


employed as general assistant, or office girl, - 


in an office where there is a typewriting ma- 
chine, let her ask’ her employer’s permission 
to practice on it noons or early in the morn- 
ing before regular working hours begin. Few 
men will refuse such a. request, but the 
greatest: care should be taken to see that the 
privilege is not abused. The machine should 
be properly cleaned and put away after 
using. 

It is the general consensus of opinion of 


full-fledged stenographers that if a girl is 
planning to learn stenography by herself she 
would better take up typewriting first, and 
master this fairly well before she starts in 
on her shorthand. It will, of course, be 
necessary for her to hire a typewriter to use 
at home. The rental fees vary with the 
make, style and condition of the machine, 
from $2.50 per month for older models to 
$3 and $3.50 for the more modern ones. A 
girl has no means of knowing what machine 
she will be required to use in her first posi- 
tion, but to find out what machines are most 
used, she should consult a responsible sales- 
man in a store where all makes of type- 
writers are sold and rented, and also the 
person in charge of the woman’s section of 
some one of the large employment bureaus. 
It will be fairly safe to select machines upon 
‘the advice which they give. Then learn one 
machine thoroughly and later exchange for 
other makes. 

After about two months of practice on the 
typewriter it would be well to begin with 
the shorthand. Commercially it matters 
very little what system one learns, but a 
girl will do well to consult experienced 
stenographers and be somewhat guided by 
their advice before buying books. It will be 
absolutely necessary to enlist the assistance 
of mother, brother, sister, or roommate to 
‘act as dictator, but the girl will have to be 
her own corrector, and she should be a hard 
taskmaster. She should acquire a speed of 
at least 100 words a minute in shorthand, 
and twenty-five words a minute on the type- 
writer before she attempts to secure a 
position. 


SALARIES TO BE EXPECTED 


A self-taught girl will, of course, be some- 
what handicapped at the start because she 
has not behind her the recommendation or 
diploma of a business school. She must 
therefore be content to work for as small a 
remuneration as six or seven dollars a week, 
if necessary, until she gets experience and 
confidence. 

Generally speaking, an experienced stenog- 
rapher will earn as much as she is worth, 
for she is equipped with a training indis- 
pensable to the modern business world. If 
she is receiving only ten dollars a week, and 
knows that she is worth twelve, except in 
“hard times,” if she bestirs herself sufficiently 
she can get twelve dollars. Hmployment 
bureaus and those persons in a position to 
know say that a thoroughly competent 
stenographer ought never to have to work 
for less than twelve dollars a week, and will 
often be able to demand eighteen or twenty. 
Twelve dollars a week is an average remun- 
eration for city positions. The positions 
which combine general office work with a 
little stenography seldom pay more than 
eight dollars a week, but a good stenographer 
need not hold such a position except as a 
makeshift. If a girl is naturally quick at 
figures, she would do well to take a book- 
keeping course and combine this training 
with stenography. Bookkeeper-stenogra- 
phers always command good pay. 


SECURING A POSITION 


There are three ways in which to set 
about securing a position: by applying at 
one or more employment bureaus (and care 
should, be taken to apply only to those of 
high reputation); by answering advertise- 
ments which appear in the daily papers; 
and by inserting an-advertisement in a high- 
class paper. To save time and also to have 
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some choice of positions if possible, it is 
well to employ all three means at the same 
time. The girl has the same privilege as her 
prospective employer of asking questions, 
and she should have a definite understand- 
ing before engaging herself as to the amount 
of work and the speed required, the chance 
of advancement, the hours of work, length 
ef vacation, etc. A good way to get inside 
information in regard to the desirability of 
different positions is to offer one’s self as 
yacation substitute during the summer 
months, for then one can work a few weeks 
at a time in several different offices. Such 
an experience should result in a decision as 
to the kind of a company one would prefer 
to work for, and in the fall the stenographer 
ean advertise accordingly. 

A person who has defective hearing or an 
especially high-strung nervous temperament 
should not attempt to become even a medio- 
ere stenographer—the obstacles are too dis- 
couraging. But any energetic, healthy girl 
who has had a good education can become a 
good stenographer and earn her living, if 
she will persevere. 


In a Back Alley 


BY MABRY FEANCES WRIGHT 


How can men live in such a place of gloom? 
Or joy, or flowers, or little children thrive? 
Lacking essential light and air and room, 
Marvel it is they save their souls alive. 


In” vain for them this fairy April day 
Spreads its delicious charm on every side; 
What can they know of Spring’s recurtent tide, 
The blackbird’s note upon the hawthorn spray, 
The old familiar magic far and wide? 


Then by a dingy court I stopped, beguiled: 
Beneath a peach tree, pink with blossoms, smiled 
With eyes upraised, a woman with a broom; 
And peeping at his mother ’mid the bloom, 
A rosy, laughing cherub of a child. 


The Pleasures of Forty 


A life to be happy must be compounded in 
due degree of activity and pleasure, using 
the word in its best sense. There must be 
sufficient activity to take off the perilous 
and acrid humors of the mind which, left to 
themselves, poison the sources of life, and 
enough pleasure to make the prospect of life 
palatable. 

The first necessity is to get rid, as life 
goes on, of all conventional pleasures. By 
the age of forty a man should know what he 
enjoys, and not continue doing things in- 
tendéd to be pleasurable, either because he 
deludes himself into thinking that he enjoys 
them, or because he likes others to think that 
he enjoys them. I know now that I do not 
eare for casual country-house visiting, for 
dancing, for garden parties, for cricket 
matches, and many another form of social 
distraction, but that the pleasures that re- 
main and grow are the pleasures derived from 
books, from the sights and sounds of nature, 
from sympathetic conversation, from music 
and from active physical exercise in the 
open air. 

It is my belief that a man is happiest who 
is so far employed that he has to scheme to 
secure a certain share of such pleasures. 
My own life unhappily is so ordered that it 
is the other way—that I have to scheme to 
secure suflicient activities to make such 
pleasure wholesome. But I am stern with 
myself. At times when I find the zest of 
simple home pleasures deserting me, I have 
sufficient self-control deliberately to spend a 
week in London, which I detest, or to pay 
a duty-visit where I am so acutely and 
sharply bored by a dull society that I return 
with delicious enthusiasm to my own trivial 
round.—A. C. Benson, 
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STRIVING FOR FAITH 


Follow after righteousness, 
faith. ... Fight the good fight of the faith, 
lay hold on the life eternal—ai1 Tim. 6: 
GHGS, 


The first step toward security of faith is 
to believe heartily what you do believe. 
You believe in goodness—in unselfish love 
and kindness and wisdom—as you have 
seen goodness in the best men and women 
you have known. Believe in that with all 
your heart. 
goodness in its noblest, highest, loveliest 
forms. Those who understood Him and 
were in sympathy with His character loved 
Him; and He-told them that in seeing Him 
thus they saw God. “He that hath seen 
me,” He said, “hath seen the Father.”— 
An Be: 


Doubt is often faith 
W. J. Dawson. 


in the making.— 


Thou dost not believe, thou sayest, yet 
thou wouldst believe if thou couldst, ’tis thy 
desire to believe; then pray, “‘Lord, help my 
unbelief’; and hereafter thou shalt cer- 
tainly believe. It shall be given to him that 
thirsteth— Robert Burton. 


Thou Christ, my soul is hurt and bruised! 
With words the scholars wear me out; 
My brain o’erwearied and confused, 
Thee, and myself, and all I doubt. 


And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed? 
I know not what I think; I know 
Only that Thou art what I need! 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Faith in God is something far deeper and 
more vital than any theory or opinion about 
God; and it draws after it immense conse- 
quences in logic and in life.-—Charles Gor- 
don Ames. 4 


An age of faith will certainly come again, 
and the faith will be wider, and richer, and 
far more impregnable than any that the 
world has ever known, for it will have room 
within its arms for every truth that patience 
or genius can gather from the world. Mean- 
time the dust of the battle is around us: 
men are unsettled, bewildered for a little. 
Courage, brave heart, it is a noble penalty, 
and in the center of all is an unvanquished 
Christ.—George H. Morrison. 


Thou art our confidence, O Lord 
our God, for unto Thee we look in 
every doubt or fear and Thou hast 
ever enlightened our darkness. In- 
crease our faith that we may be more 
useful laborers in Thy vineyard, less 
distracted by our own heart’s ques- 
tionings and less disturbed by voices 
from without. Give us the steadfast 
purpose of the strong and willing 
followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who turned not back from the tempta- 
tions, trials and sufferings of his life 
—yea, not from death itself—because 
He came to do Thy will and loved 
Thee with a whole heart perfectly. 
So teach us to overcome our doubts 
and our self love in true obedience to 
Thy fatherly commands and to know 
Thee better as we love Thee more. 
For Thos only art our light and joy 
and the satisfaction of our heart’s 
cravings; and by Thy life we live. 
Amen. 


godliness, ° 


Our Lord revealed just such 
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A Man of One Aim 


BY WABREN F. SPALDING 


Few men adhere as closely as did C. B. 
Tillinghast, State Librarian of Massachu- 
setts, who died last week, to the motto, 
“One thing I do.” He had been a purveyor 
of news for some years, and knew what 
people wanted to read in the papers. He 
became a purveyor of information to men 
who were dealing with public affairs. He 
knew what they wanted and needed; how to 
get it; how to make it available. He took 
a collection of books and pamphlets and 
made it a great library, with more useful 
literature and less trash than any other in 
this section. He read omnivorously; he 
knew his books as Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
did his—everything they contained. He was 
a walking cyclopedia. He knew more things 
accurately than any other man I ever saw. 
If he could not answer your question, he 
could tell you where to find the answer. He 
was a part of his library. 

He might have gone elsewhere, at a much 
larger salary, to be the executive officer of a 
great library, to. direct subordinates, but 
from choice he stayed where he knew his 
books, and could make others acquainted 
with them. When he took the librarianship 
it was a place; he made it a profession. 

And so it came about that he was the 
adviser of many men. Governors, heads of 
departments, congressmen, members of the 
legislature sought his aid, and always found 
it. No one will ever know how much ma- 
terial he furnished for addresses which 
brought credit to the men who delivered 
them; how many state papers he revised, 
at the request of their authors; how many 
public men were saved from blundering in 
their statements of fact by consulting him. 
He knew men also—the public men of 
Massachusetts—and his estimate of them 
was often sought. He rarely failed to give 
correct advice about them. 

He had a fund of reminiscences of men and 
things in Massachusetts which, written, 
would have brought him money and reputa- 
tion, but he would not write a line. He 
could have held audiences by the hour, but 
he would not make a speech. Because he 
had one idea, because he aimed to do only 
one thing, his nearly forty years as a 
librarian was one of great usefulness. His 
living made the world richer, his dying 
made it peorer. The lesson of his life, to 
young men, is, Concentrate your work. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE MISSION OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


(London Christian World) 


The Brotherhoods have concentrated on 
the humanitarianism of the gospel rather 
‘than on theological and ecclesiastical inter- 
ests. The working man is puzzled and irri- 
tated at the spectacle of preachers and 
churches criticising and fighting each other. 
He does not desire to take part in their 
quarrels. He wants a religion that is a 
unifying rather than a divisive force, and a 
gospel that deals with moral difficulties and 
social wrongs and enables him to bear with 
greater patience and cheerfulness the hard- 
ships of his lot, while giving him the hope 
of a better day to be brought nearer by the 
diffusion, the intensifying and the applica- 
tiuz of the spirit of brotherhood. 


OUR OPINION ALSO 
(Christian Register, Unitarian) 


Zion’s Herald need not be disturbed by 
fears of a coming reunion of Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalists. Nothing is in 
sight more epoch-making in this respect 
than a decent observance of the courtesies 
which ought to mark the intercourse of all 
Christian ladies and gentlemen. 


8 May 1909 


The Twentieth Hundred 


BY MARY KATHARINE REELY 


Hlsie Darwin came skipping home from 
school. Mother always said that when 
Elsie came skipping down the street, she 
knew that something nice had happened to 
her. Something nice had happened today, 
and it had made Hlsie feel very happy. So 
she skipped, and as she skipped she sang a 
little song. 

It was an old, old tune which she sang, 
but no one else had ever heard the words, 
for she had made them up herself. She 
hummed them very softly under her breath: 

“I got a hundred, I got a hundred, 

I got a hundred in spelling today.” 

It was not the first day Hlsie had stood 
one hundred in spelling. Not at all. In- 
deed, she had had one hundred just seven- 
teen times that month, and now there were 
only three more days to spell. If she could 
have one hundred three more times, her 
name would go on the honor roll. Then 
think of the joy of showing Father her 
report card! ‘ 

So Hlsie skipped and sang her little song, 
“T got a hundred, I got a hundred,” till she 
reached home and could tell Mother. Of 
course it would have been nice to surprise 
Mother, too, but a little girl must have 
some one to talk things over with. 

The next day was Wednesday, and BHlsie 
skipped home from school that afternoon. 
The next day was Thursday, and again Dlsie 
skipped. 

“Now there is only one more day, 
Mother,” she said, “and I can surely get 
just one more. And won’t Father be sur- 
prised? And won’t he be proud of me?” 

Every one in school was excited that 
Friday afternoon. The girls talked it over 
at recess. There were three girls in the 


class who had nineteen hundreds: Sadie 
Clark, Mabel Deland and Elsie. 
“You girls needn’t be so sure,’ Lucy 


Case said. You may make mistakes today. 
I was sure, too, when I had fifteen hun- 
dreds. I thought I could get five more, but 
I made a mistake that very day.” 

“Oh, but we won’t make mistakes,” said 
Sadie. ‘Will we Elsie?’ ; 

“We will study just as hard till we know 
every word. Won’t we Sadie?” 

“Of course we will,” said Sadie. 

Spelling class came just before school 
closed. Elsie could hardly sit still in her 
seat. Her little song kept running through 
her head. She was almost afraid she would 
sing it aloud. 

“T’ll get a hundred, I’ll get a hundred, 

T’ll get my twentieth hundred today.” 

This is what she sang to herself now. 

“Only three more words to write,’ she 
thought. Her feet were tapping up and 
down under her seat, keeping time to the 
song. ' 

Miss Morris pronounced the eighteenth 
word, “Deceive.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Elsie. ‘One of those 
horrid ‘ie’ words that I could never spell. 
But I know this one today.” She wrote 
it down. 

Then there were two words more and it 
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Elsie smiled at 
Sadie as they exchanged, and Sadie smiled 


was time to change papers. 


back at Elsie. The smiles meant that each 
little girl was sure. 


Mabel Deland was asked to spell. Just 
as she began Hlsie gave a quick glance 
down Sadie’s column of words. 

Yes, they were just like hers. No! Were, 


they, after all? Hlsie was looking at the 
eighteenth word. It did not look right. 

“Decei—decie”— she said quickly to her- 
self. Sadie had “ei.” “Can she be right?” 
she thought. ; 

And then the awful truth came to her. 
Sadie was right. She was wrong! Mabel 
was spelling and Elsie must try to follow 
her. And, oh, whatever she did she must 
not ery! 

Elsie marked 100 at the top of Sadie’s 
paper and gave it back to her. She tried 
to be brave and smile at Sadie, but it was 
hard to make the smile come. Sadie smiled 
back at her, however, as if everything were 
all right. 

Elsie took her paper. 
the eighteenth word. What had happened 
to it? It looked right now! 

Then she understood. Sadie had made 
the littlest mark with her pencil, so that 
the 7 was turned into an e. The dot was 
just half way between the two letters. And 
no one need ever know. And there at the 
top of her paper was the big one hundred 
mark. 

“It is what I have worked for a whole 
month,” Elsie thought. “And I‘can’t bear 
to fail at the very end.” 

So when Sadie and the others stood, 
Elsie stood with them. But when Miss 
Morris praised them for their good work, 
Elsie did not feel as glad about it as she 
had expected to. 

She didn’t feel 


She looked first at 


like singing her little 
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song, either. Instead she kept thinking the 


word she had mis-spelled—‘Deceive, de- 
ceive”; she could think of nothing else. 
“Is there a commandment that says, 


‘Thou shalt not deceive,” she wondered. 
She didn’t believe there was, but it sounded 
like one. 

Hlsie slipped away from the other girls 
when school was out, and started home 
alone. She didn’t skip at all tonight. 

“I don’t care,” she said to herself. “I 
worked hard all month, and now my name is 
on the roll, anyway, and I can tell Father.” 

This is what Elsie tried very hard to say 
to herself. But all the time another voice 
kept saying, “Deceive—deceive—d-e-c-e-i-y-e, 
deceive.” And when she tried to think of 
telling Father, as she had planned, she knew 
that she could never do it while that voice 
rang in her ears. 

There was just one thing that she could 
do. She turned around and walked fast, 
almost ran, back to the schoolhouse. Then 
when Miss Morris understood all about it 
and her name had been erased from the 
board, she started home once more. She 
did not skip nor sing, but the voice had 
stopped. 

She told Mother when she reached home, 
and cried, too, with her head in Mother’s 
lap. “Now it is all spoiled,’ she sobbed, 
“and there won’t be anything to tell Father 
at all.” 

“T think I would tell him, dear, if I were 
you,” Mother said. “I think I would tell 
him the whole story.” 

Elsie did tell him as she sat on his knee 
after supper. ‘And now you can’t be proud 
of me at all,” she finished. , 

“But I am proud of my little girl,” he 
said. “And I believe she has made me more 
happy than if she had told me of a’ twen- 
tieth hundred.” 


Che Chiliren’s Mul pit 


The Home Stretch 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


‘ Have you ever seen boys running a 
y race? How gaily they start off, with a 
dash, every one fresh, eager, doing his 
) best! Now watch them at the end of 
> the race, as they come down the home 
) stretch to the finishing line. Some are 
; running finely, but others are shuffling 
) along with a tired-out gait that seems to 
say, “I don’t care, I’m not going to try 
any more.” 
‘ It is not the way they start out, but 
) the way they come down the home stretch 
; that shows what kind of boys they are— 
' shows not only which are the swiftest, 
but which are the pluckiest, doing their 
best to the very end, éven though they 
cannot win. 
For many weeks you have been run- 
ning the race of knowledge, studying in 
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school. Most of the year has passed and 
now you have reached the home stretch, 
the last few weeks before the long sum- 
mer vacation. Often it happens that in 
spring school days the faithful become 
careless, the diligent lazy, the ambitious < 
indifferent. Some who had been doing 
their best all the year do not seem to 
care whether they succeed or fail. , 

Now you can tell, better than at any | 
time of the year, which of the scholars 
are going to make the finest men and 
women. You may be sure they are those 
who run finely down this home stretch of 
the school year, who work hard when the 
days grow longer and warmer, who keep 
their eyes on their books instead of out of 
the window, who make the last days be- 
fore the vacation the best of all the year. 

yt 
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Sunday School Lesson for May 16 


VII. The Missionary Preaching to 
the Heathen 


Keep before your pupils the dividing line 
between the two classes of the early disciples 
of Jesus. Both classes acknowledged him to 
be the Christ. One class insisted that the 
only entrance into the Christian fellowship 
was through Judaism. To whatever nation 
men belonged who would follow the Christ, 
* they must obey the law of Moses, be circum- 
cised, keep the Jewish Sabbath, live as Jews 
(Acts 15: 1).. The other class declared that 
men of every nation and race could become 
Christians without obeying the law of Moses. 
Paul led that class. Christianity, he said, 
was to be a universal religion. Believers in 
Jesus Christ, apart from the law of Moses, 
were acceptable to God (Acts 18: 38, 39). 
He warned and opposed those who disputed 
that gospel (Acts 13: 40, 41). The sub- 
stance of his preaching you find in Rom, 8: 
21-26. No warring Christian sects of today 
are more bitter toward one another than were 
these two parties; and the conservatives 
looked on Paul as the arch heretic, following 
him from place to place, denouncing him, 
stirring up Jews, Romans and Jewish Chris- 
tians against him by all the means they could 
use. See, for example, Acts 13: 45, 50; 
14: 4-7, 19. 

This lesson covers several months, perhaps 
two years or more. It includes the journey 
of the two missionaries from Antioch to 
Teonium, to Lystra, to Derbe, thence back to 
Antioch, through the provinces of Pisidia and 
Pamphylia, the preaching at Perga and 
Attalia, and the sea voyage home again to 
Antioch in Syria, whence the apostles had 
set forth perhaps three years before. Trace 
their journey on the map, noting the dis- 
tances from city to city. Note how they 
chose strategic points in which to tarry till 
they had built up churches. Then study 
their ministry in the most important places 
as follows: 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 16. Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Iconium and Lystra. Text, Acts 14: 1-28. 


C. E. Topic tor May 16—22 | 


Pilgrim’s Progress Series. V. - At the 
Cross. John 19: 16-27; Luke 23: 39-49. 

One neutralizing the other. Strange that 
a cross may offset a burden. We commonly 
associate the two and look upon every 
burden as a cross and every cross as a 
burden. Ah! but it makes a difference 
whose cross it is, erected in the midst of 
human need, sorrow and sin, and who hangs 
on that cross. What Pilgrim could not 
shake off himself, what none other could 
relieve him of, is loosed of its own accord 
from his shoulders, falls into the mouth of 
the sepulcher and is seen no more. This 
is an allegory, but it embodies a great truth. 
All through the Christian centuries as men 
burdened with a sense of guilt and short- 
coming have approached the cross and 
understood what it stands for they have 
experienced great relief. Something in 
weak and perverted human nature seems to 
demand that eternal token of the love of 
God. Interpretations vary concerning the 
way the cross operates to produce the sense 
of pardon. Some of them we cannot accept 
today in the light of the ever increasing 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


1. Jconium (vs. 1-4). Get a description 
of it from your Bible dictionary. It was 
named from its ikon, or sacred image: of 
whom? Show how the missionaries followed 
their usual method, first preaching in the 
synagogue (chs. 13: 5,14; 17:1, 2). Read 
a good sketch of their work in Stalker’s Life 
of St. Paul, paragraph 84. They stayed sev- 
eral months in Iconium (v. 3), probably the 
longer because of the efforts of their opposers 
to draw away their converts (v. 2). Hx- 
plain how they were at last driven out (vs. 
5-7), and why they went (Matt. 10: 23). 
Tell the story of Thekla, the Iconian maid 
who became a Christian. You can find it in 
almost any commentary on Acts. It prob- 
ably was based on facts. Before Paul and 
Barnabas left they had laid securely the 
foundation of a Christian church. 

2. Lystra (vs. 5-20). Here there seems 
to have been no synagogue and probably not 
many Jews. Take the striking incident 
which Luke tells to show how Paul preached 
to heathen. For some weeks, it may be, that 
unnamed cripple listened to the story of 
Jesus crucified and risen before he took it 
in. Note how careful Luke was to make it 
plain, by a triple statement, that his help- 
lessness was complete (v. 8). If you read 
Greek, you will see that the cripple used to 
hear the missionary preach, that Paul fized 
his eyes on him, and that in response to the 
command he gave one leap to his feet and 
then kept on walking about. Compare this 
story with that of the lame man healed by 
Peter and John (Acts 3: 1-8). Compare the 
heathen inference from a miracle (v. 11; 
ch. 28: 6), with the Jewish inference (John 
9: 17, 32, 33).- Show why the missionaries 
let the sacrifice in their honor go on, because 
they did not understand the language in 
which they were called gods (v. 11), and 
how they stopped it as soon as they did 
understand (vy. 14). Any one who has trav- 
eled in some of the British colonies has 
noted how the people speak Wnglish with 
strangers, but quickly fall into their own 
dialect when speaking with one another. 

Describe the preaching of Paul to these 
heathen (vs. 15-17), make the picture vivid 


Crosses and Burdens 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


revelation of the love and compassion of our 
heavenly Father; but we cannot doubt the 
word of those who say that they have found 
in the sacrifice of Christ that forgiveness 
of which they stood desperately in need. 
As for ourselves, unless we look upon our 
individual sins as mere weaknesses common 
to all human nature, we, too, need the help 
the cross affords us in order to get right 
with God, against whom we have sinned 
times. without number. 


The wonder of it. “Then he stood still 
awhile to look and wonder, for it was very 
surprising to him that the sight of the 
Cross should thus ease him of his Burden.” 
This sentence suggests that in restoring us 
to our right relations to God, Christ does 
for us a work which cannot perhaps be 
altogether reasoned out, but which our 
hearts recognize as little short of wonder- 
ful. As the apostle himself put it, “Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us that we should be called the 
sons of God.” Of course it made Christian 
“glad and lightsome” and gave him a “merry 


and lifelike; then describe the reversal of the 
feeling of the mob (v. 19). But note that 
this was not the end of the work in Lystra. 
Out of that mob, perhaps, came many breth- 
ren, one of whom was the most devoted 
minister and beloved friend of Paul’s later 
years. (Acts 16: 1; 1 Tim. 1: 2). You need 
not stop at Derbe (v. 20) longer than to 
note that another loyal disciple was there 
converted (ch. 20: 4). 

3. The organization of Christian churches 
(vs. 21-25). Show on the map how near 
Paul was to his own home, Tarsus, when he 
was at Derbe. But he turned back to the 
cities where he had been persecuted to help 
the converts who were so loyal to him 
(Gal. 4: 18-15). Describe how the mission- . 
aries established permanently the work they 
had begun, confirming the faith of the dis- 
ciples and urging them to continue in it, 
warning them that the life they had chosen 
was not easy, but encouraging them to per- 
severe in entering into the kingdom of God 
(vy. 22). They organized churches wherever 
they had preached (v. 23). The principle 
on which these churches were organized is 
interestingly described in Ramsay’s “St. Paul 
the Traveler,” pp. 124-128. 

4. The return to Syria (vs. 25-28). It 
was fitting that the missionaries should 
render their account of their labors to the 
church which had sent them forth. They 
had traveled 1,400 miles, through regions 
perhaps little known to the people of 
Antioch; had met new conditions and had 
established churches without precedents to 
guide them. Many of the members of these 
churches were Gentiles, with whom Jewish 
Christians would not sit at table. How 
could they observe together the Lord’s 
Supper according to his command? How 
could they work together? How could the 
missionaries justify their, converts in living 
contrary to religious customs which Jesus 
had observed? ‘There were plenty of prob- 
lems to be solved by the church at Antioch, 
and no doubt their prayer meetings were 
well attended and interesting. Let your 
pupils tell how they would have solved these 
problems. 


heart.”” We, too, must find in the cross a 
fountain of joy and hope. 


Our Cross, too. But who would place 
upon Christ the entire responsibility for his 
own salvation? Who having received for- 
giveness through him would henceforth give 
himself to the life of ease and selfishness? 
Was he not constantly telling his disciples 
that they, too, had their crosses to bear, 
that it was enough for them to be like him, 
that his Kingdom would move forward in 
the world just in proportion to their readi- 
ness to sacrifice in its behalf? Im one of 
his crowded meetings in a Canadian city, the 
other day, Dr. Grenfell read with telling 
effect the verse, “I lay down my life,” and. 
then followed it with another word directly 
from Christ’s lips addressed to Peter, “Wilt 
thou lay down thy life for me?’ No inter- 
pretation, old or new, of the cross can re- 
lieve the Christian of entering with Paul 
into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, 
and of laying down life for the brethren. 
Are we doing this every day, and finding 
that it is the source of deep happiness? 
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Among the New Books 


Two Books on the Atonement 


The idea of the Atonement which is based 
on the death of Jesus Christ as a substitu- 
tion for the punishment of sinners has for a 
generation been growing less prominent in 
Christian theology. In three lectures on 
‘The Atonement (Armstrong. $1.00 net), 
Dr. James Stalker of United Free College, 
Aberdeen, has presented this theory with a 
spiritual earnestness and ability which gives 
it fresh interest. The first lecture considers 
the place of the death of Christ in the pre- 
sentation of the gospel in the New Testa- 
ment; the second finds the symbols and 
prophecies of his death in the Old Testa- 
ment; and the third is an attempt to adjust 
this historic conception of the Atonement 
with the prevailing ideas and sympathies in 
the Christian Church of the present day. 
The summaries of post-Reformation theories 
of the Atonement in the last lecture are espe- 
cially valuable. Dr. Stalker’s clear style 
gives a charm to his interpretation of a 
fundamental Christian doctrine, which seems 
less capable of exact definition in proportion 
as it becomes prominent in personal Chris- 
tian experience. 

Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement was 
the subject of last year’s Bohlen Lectures, 
by George C. Foley (Longmans. $1.50), in 
which he traces the ruling ideas on the sub- 
ject from age to age. Anselm’s theory was 
that Christ’s death was a ransom paid to 
the devil. Our clearer understanding of 
ethics and our return to the primitive Greek 
conceptions of personality have rendered this 
theory morally impossible and we can see 
the incalculable harm which it wrought in 
and after the time of its supremacy in West- 
erm Christian life and thought. 


More New Psychology 


The stream of literature on psycho-thera- 
peutics still flows on. A smiall volume on 
Nervousness, by A. T. Schofield, M. D. (Mof- 
fat, Yard. 50 cents), is a good addition to 
the collection. The author takes the position 
that ‘‘a disease of the imagination only dif- 
fers from a disease of the lungs in being 
more obscure and difficult to treat; it prob- 
ably causes more suffering and may end in 
death.” That is, he handles the matter 
sympathetically and considers how such dis- 
eases should be treated. There are good 
chapters on mental therapeutics, auto-sug- 
gestion, ete. For a small book a remark- 
able amount of information and good advice 
are presented. 

One of the most satisfactory expounders of 
the Hmmanuel Movement is Lyman B. 
Powell of Northampton, Mass. He has 
added to his previous writings a third, The 
Emmanuel Movement in a New England 
Town (Putnam. $1.25), in which he com- 
pletes what he wishes to say. Certain re- 
eent criticisms are clearly answered and in- 
teresting details are given of the successful 
methods he has himself employed. The book 
is full of helpful, practical suggestion for the, 
ayerage minister even if he is not inclined 
to adopt the Hmmanuel treatment. 

It is an easy transition to The Philosophy 
of Self Help, by Stanton D. Kirkham (Put- 
nam. $1.25), to which Dr. Powell refers as 
one of the books of the New Thought type, 
in which is “a substratum of sound ideal- 
ism.” Mr. Kirkham has no. sympathy with 
the positions of Christian Science. ‘Both 
spirit and matter are indestructible,” he 
says. His own “Metaphysics” are not be- 
yond criticism, but his main argument is 
well defended that “the mind is a generating 
force which, systematically and wisely di- 
rected, is a power for good at the disposal 
of every man, by which he may increase his 


She scolds, praises, 


efficiency and happiness,’ and may also as- 
sist others so to do. 

A new work by Dr. Paul Dubois, who 
wrote “The Psychic Treatment of Nervous 
Disorders,” is sure to attract attention. 
Self-Control and How to Attain it (Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50), is only incidentally de- 
voted to therapeutics but admirably enforces 
the author’s writings on that line. The title 
is misleading and not a good translation of 
“T’Education de Soi-meme.’’ The determin- 
ist philosophy and its application to the ed- 
ucation of the Self, is the main theme, de- 
veloped under such topics as Thought, the 
Act, Conscience, Education, Chastity, etc. 
The author’s faith in ‘‘suggestion,” the power 
of the mind over the body,- often finds voice. 
These are interesting chapters. But the 
reconciliation of his counsel as to action, 
with his deterministic philosophy is as diffi- 
cult as in the case of the exhortations of the 
old Calvinists to their non-elect! hearers to 
“be good.” 


Picturesque Personalities 
The life of Baldassare Castiglione, poet, 


‘statesman and soldier, has been written by 


Julia Cartwright in two large volumes (Dut- 
ton. $7.50). This “perfect courtier” was 
fortunate not only in the period in which 
he lived, but also in being a member of per- 
haps the most highly cultured court in Italy 
—that of the little duchy of Urbino, under 
Guidobaldo I. and his duchess, Elisabetta 
Gonzaga. Inspired by the brilliant com- 
pany there, M. Castiglione planned the work 
on which his fame now rests, “Il Cortegi- 
ano,” the “best book that was ever written 
upon good breeding,” as Dr. Johnson told 
the receptive Boswell. Castiglione’s present 
biographer does not dwell upon his literary 
productions, but pictures his many activities, 
his journey to England to receive for his 
master the Order of the Garter, his visits to 
Rome on various diplomatic missions, his 
friends—Raphael who twice painted his por- 
trait, Cardinal Giovanni de Medici, after- 
ward the wily Pope Leo X., and the brilliant 
Isabella d’Este, who was interested, as were 
many other great ladies, in the long search 
for a suitable wife for this courtly gentleman. 
Few of the season’s novels are more realistic 
or absorbing than this bulky biography. 

That adorable frankness, so common to all 
Continental writers of letters and so im- 
possible to the Anglo-Saxon type of intellect, 
has never been more cheerily given free rein 
than in the correspondence of three musicians, 
translated into English by Hannah Bryant 
and published by HE. P. Duton under the title 
of Johannes Brahms, The Herzogenberg Cor- 
respondence. Brahms is, of course, the cele- 
brated composer, and his friend a man far 
less successful in the same _ profession. 
Elisabet Herzogenberg is a woman of unusual 
charm, with a merry wit of her own and a 
blithesome carelessness as to what she says. 
criticises, banters her 
husband’s famous mate with a rollicking 
abandon no American woman would dare 
attempt; while Brahms, with a quaint humor 
and. never-failing good nature, attempts to 
keep up the pace she sets. Though a letter- 
writer of ability, he fails. The husband is a 
good, plodding fellow, but his share of the 
correspondence will be mainly interesting to 
technical musicians. The book gives a pleas- 
ant peek into a famous life. 

The haziness which surrounds some of the 
most familiar characters in history is success- 
fully dispelled in the case of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by Frederick A. Ober (Harpers. 
$1.00). The author has been at pains to sift 
evidence and to tell the story of the great 
explorer in all its bravery and its foolishness, 
with the taint of baseness which may not be. 
overlooked. Raleigh’s career in Ireland, his 


rivalry with Hssex and his disastrous ex- 
perience in the strife for Guiana receive their 
due attention, without neglect of the more 
famous episodes connected with Virginia, 


Mars and Other Worlds 


Is there life as we know it, embodied and 
controlling the physical elements of its en- 
vironment, on any other planet than our 
own? If so, our chance of assuring our- 
selves of its existence is, for the present, 
limited to the study of our next neighbor, 
the planet Mars. With an enthusiasm that 
never flags, and with ample resources, Mr. 
Percival Lowell has for years devoted him- 
self to this question, and gives an answer of 
unhesitating assent in Mars As the Abode 
of Life (Macmillan. $2.50 net). The eight 
lectures were delivered as a Lowell Institute 
course in’ Boston, and published in The Cen- 
tury. They are really a popular account of 
the commonly accepted astronomical physics 


as relentlessly applied to the birth, maturity 


and decay of planetary life. The author 
writes with ‘so much charm and has so large 
a wealth of special observation at his com- 
mand that the case he makes out for the 
existence of creatures of high intelligence on 
Mars, who conserve and use the scanty re- 
maining supplies of moisture, drawn alter- 
nately from the polar snowcaps through’ great 
channels to irrigate the: old sea bottoms, 
fascinates and carries along the mind of the 
reader. The book is illustrated and supplied 
with beautiful plans and maps—a triumph 
of book-making. It is neither to be ignored 
nor answered without technical acquaintance 
with some of the most difficult mathematical 
and astronomical processes. 

If we turn from Professor Lowell’s bril- 
liant pleading to the soberer opinions of such 
an astronomer as Prof. Charles Lane Poor of 
Columbia, in his admirable book, The Solar 
System (Putnam. $2.00 net), we shall dis- 
cover some of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of an easy acceptance of Lowell’s 
hypothesis of Martian life. At best we see 
the disk of Mars, he tells us, as we might 
see a silver quarter at the bottom of three 
or four feet of water, or at a distance 
through the air of 650 feet. ‘‘Many of the 
problems, especially those of the canals, pre- 
sented by this interesting planet,’’ he says, 
“are psychological, not physical.’ The ice 
caps are probably not the condensation of 
water vapor, the average temperature is 
probably below the freezing point of water. 
In fact, we know far less, and are justified 
only in far more modest conclusions than 
Mr. Percival Lowell has reached. Professor 
Poor’s whole book is sober, up-to-date and 
interesting—just the résumé of information 
which the reader will desire about the sun’s 
fleet of planets, on one of which we are 
hurried through the ether. 

At the basis of Lowell’s Martian theory, 
and his lectures on world life of the present 
year, lies a cosmic theory of world building 
and decay which is more and more called in 
question by astronomical physicists. A bril- 
liant study in this field, with conclusions 
quite different from that of the ageing and 
imminent death of the worlds, is given us by 
Prof. Svante Arrhenius, director of the 
Physio-Chemical Nobel Institute, Stockholm, 
in his: Worlds in the Making (Harpers. 
$1.60 net). The book is rather technical 
and cannot be summarized here. Its con- 
clusion is that, “By virtue of this compen- 
sating co-operation of gravity and of the 
radiation of light, as well as of temperature 
equalization and heat concentration, the evo- 
lution of the world can continue in an 
eternal cycle, in which is neither beginning 
nor end, 4nd in which life may exist and con- 
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Canon Henson’s Visit 

Canon Henson of Westminster Abbey, 
who is also rector of St. Margaret’s Church, 
intermitted his Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yale long enough to preach in Boston and 
Cambridge, and to make one or two other 
addresses hereabouts. Before the Twentieth 
Century Club, on Saturday, he spoke on the 
education situation in Bngland, giving a 
compact and candid account of the different 
factors in the complicated question, which 
continues to be unsettled even though the 
present government has been sponsor for 
three different bills, none of which has be- 
come law. Though an Anglican, he evidently 
appreciates the conscientious attitude of his 
Nonconformist brethren, even those among 
them who go to the extreme of passive re- 
sistance. He was gracious enough to say 
that Nonconformist communities are today 
the equal of church communities from the 
intellectual and moral point of view. The 
secularization of English schools would be, 
in his judgment, a moral disaster, however 
successful it may have been in this country. 
He holds to the desirability of simple re- 
ligious instruction, and thinks that a large 
majority of English people desire it. 

Canon Henson has a distinctively clerical 
appearance. He is slight of stature, and his 
thin face is that of a scholar. He has a 
peculiarly winning smile, and the breadth 
and balance of his views make it a delight 
to listen to him. At Harvard University, on 
Sunday evening, he preached to one of the 
largest congregations that has ever assembled 
in Appleton Chapel. 


Professor Royce on Vital Christianity 

Last Monday morning the ministers were 
treated to a substantial course in the philoso- 
phy of religion in Prof. Josiah Royce’s ad- 
dress, What Is Vital in Christianity? After 
considering Christianity on its highest re- 
ligious level as an interpretation of life, he 
discussed the conflict between its two 
answers; one, which offers the record in the 
synoptic gospels as a literal record and prac- 
tical guide to life, and the other of Chris- 
tianity as an essentially redemptive religion. 
He carefully considered each, analyzing fea- 
tures of recommendation and disadvantage. 
Professor Royce closed with a strong de- 
scription of the ideally higher life in its vic- 
tory over evil and misfortune, and a conse- 
erated service of the divine purposes. At 
the close of his address he was questioned 
by several hearers on certain undeveloped 
topics. 


Good Results in Newtonville 

The Newtonville church, Rev. J. T. Stock- 
ing, pastor, is one of a number locally that 
did not engage formally in the Chapman cam- 
paign; but the harvest of pastoral and lay 
labor, not only the past winter but in pre- 
ceding years, is being reaped. Last Sunday 
the accessions, numbering twenty-four, all 
but six on profession, equally divided as to 
sex, included an exceptionally large number 
of men of prominence in business and pro- 
fessional circles and recent college graduates. 
It was the largest accession of adults in the 
history of the church. 

A large advance in gifts to foreign mis- 
sions has been registered. Hitherto about 
$300 has been given annually, but through 
the impetus afforded by the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary rallies last November and the work 
of a missionary committee, the responsi- 
bility for a parish in China has been as- 
sumed, involving an annual contribution of 
$1,100. Within a year the church has sim- 
plified its creed and at the same time modified 
its form of service used in receiving new 
members in the interests of making it more 
impressive and helpful. The only declaration 


adelphia, more than 100 in all. 
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of personal faith to which assent is required 
is this: 

You have been chosen at your own re- 
quest to’ membership in this branch of the 
church. We now propose for your accept- 
ance the following: 

1, You believe in Jesus Christ as your 
Teacher, Pattern and Saviour. : 

2. You purpose with God’s help, as best 
you can, to serve and follow him. 

8. You desire to become a part of the 
Christian church’ and to share in its life, its 
work and its responsibilities. 


Pros and Cons of Socialism 

At its April meeting, the Young Men’s 
Club gave its program over to that. increas- 
ingly interesting theme of Socialism. Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, an enthusiastic but reason- 
able advocate of the cause, and Dr. G. L. 
Cady of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, pre- 
sented the opposing views. After making 
the most of semi-Socialistic features and 
beliefs in modern life already widely ac- 
cepted, Mr. Wentworth described the further 
program which should transform the com- 
petitive system into a world really after the 
Christian ideal. He predicted that the 
progress of invention, a consequent growing 
acuteness in the unemployed problem and the 
monopolies would force us into Socialism. 
In replying, Dr. Cady expressed his warm 
sympathy with the protest of Socialism 
against present-day conditions, but urged 
that Christianity was making a similar pro- 
test and working toward a similar end, the 
ideal world. Based upon a wrong philosophy 
of economics, history and social betterment, 
Socialism is too crude and too materialistic, 
he believes, to come at present; and that it 
cannot be superimposed on present human 
nature without social chaos. Each speaker 
was given opportunity for a friendly rebuttal. 

As this was the annual meeting, the usual 
business procedure was in order. The re- 
ports of the committees showed both enthusi- 
asm and accomplishment; the new outlook 
committee, supplying speakers to men’s 
clubs, has sent members from Maine to Phil- 
The member- 
ship limit of 150 has been maintained for 
some time and there is a considerable wait- 
ing-list. The energetic work of the retiring 
president, Mr. A. H. Merritt, has contributed 
much to the successful year. These officers 
were elected: E. V. Grabill, president; F. H. 
Jones, first vice-president: C. A. Brand, 
second vice-president; I. T. Ripley, secre- 
tary; E. F. Lord, treasurer.. 


Notable Guest of the Alliance 

At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in Park Street Church next Monday morn- 
ing, the speaker will be that prominent 
Presbyterian layman, John H. Converse of 
Philadelphia. He it was, with his evangel- 
istic ardor, for he is chairman of the General 
Assembly’s committee on evangelism, and the 
generous use of his wealth, who helped to 
make possible the recent Chapman campaign 
in Boston. He will also be tendered a ban- 
quet by the Alliance in the evening. The 
morning session will be devoted to the inter- 
ests of summer evangelism, especially the 
possibilities of outdoor and tent meetings in 
Greater Boston. Rey. A. J. Smith, D.D., 
superintendent of the tent work in New 
York City, is expected to contribute to the 
program. 


A Holmes Celebration 

Harvard took time by the forelock in cele- 
brating the centenary of the birth of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes at a public meeting in 
Sanders Theater, April 27, for which a 
great throng gathered and in which a num- 
ber of Dr. Holmes’s associates and pupils 
took part. Holmes, it must be remembered, 


as the presiding officer. 
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was by profession a teacher of anatomy 
and physiology in Harvard Medical School. 
It was fitting, therefore, that there should 
be this university celebration before the 
academic year closed. President Hliot pre- 
sided and addresses were made by Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Dr. David 
Cheever, Dr. Holmes’s assistant in the pro- 
fessorship, and Rey. Samuel M. Crothers. 
Colonel Higginson related personal rem-. 


“iniscences, of his own and others, Professor 


Cheever insisted on Dr. Holmes’s work as a 
teacher, and Dr. Crothers brought back the 
thought of the audience to the literary 
product which is the final claim of the 
anatomy professor to public remembrance, 
with a touch of his own genial humor which 
was appropriate for the anniversary of the 
greatest master of the art which Boston has 
yet produced. 


The Woman’s Board’s ‘lay Festival 


Few boys and girls in Boston and vicinity 
would have gone in search of Mayflowers 
last Saturday; but a Woman’s Board Mis- 
sionary Festival was a different thing. On 
that afternoon between 500 and 600 children 
gathered in® Union Church, Boston, in the 
pouring rain, for their Annual Festival, with 
Rey. Enoch F. Bell of the American Board 
That Galata Bridge 
was a church platform did not detract in 
the least from the effectiveness of the Con- 
stantinople scenes prepared by Mrs. Frank 
H. Wiggin. A Japanese Uta-Sayonara 
(farewell song) was arranged for the occa- 
sion by Miss Lucy BH. Case. It was not diffi- 
cult for the children to imagine themselves 
in one of our Japanese kindergartens, and 
they enjoyed the experience. 

The eagerness of the boys and girls was 
marked from the moment that Rey. Allen A. 
Stockdale began to speak to them about 
Beginning Early, until the pledges or money 
for the new year’s work were placed in the 
basket held by the May queen. The chil- 
dren’s offerings were in advance of last 
year’s, and the heartiness with which they 
entered into the exercises showed that the 
work is a very real thing to them. 


Bible Society’s Birthday 

One hundred years of large usefulness just 
completed by the Massachusetts Bible Soci- 
ety have been the occasion of a celebration 
in which Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have participated, as is 
fitting in view of the interdenominational 
character of the movement.. William H. 
Channing and other Unitarians were active 
supporters in the early years, and the Soci- 
ety has always been fortunate in having the 
active co-operation of prominent ministers 
and able laymen connected with all Chris- 
tian bodies. As Dr. Channing said in the 
first address which the executive committee, 
of which he was chairman, issued to the 
public, “The different denominations of 
Christians, as if happy to find a common 
object, seem willing to postpone the advance- 
ment of their peculiarities to the circulation 
of that authoritative book to which they all 
profess to bow.” Rey. Charles M. South- 
gate is now the eflicient secretary of the 
Society, whose colporters use twenty differ- 
ent languages, and whose bookstore contains 
the Scripture in fifty tongues. 

The service at Trinity Church Sunday 
afternoon was devoted to a commemoration 
of the work of the Society, Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge preaching the sermon. On Mon- 
day evening came a meeting in the Old 
South Church, with addresses by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, Hon. Francis C. Lowell and Justice 
Forbes of St. John, N. B. A handsome 
centennial souvenir in the form of a pam=- 
phlet of fifty-eight pages has been issued. 
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are protected. 


and banish loneliness. 


A SUBSCRIBER’S STORY— 


BOUT one o'clock this morning 


Telephone “Protection” Assures Tele 


With a telephone in your house there is 
alway “someone near in case of need.” 


f 


\ 
u 


As told 


Telephone the Local Manager (free of charge) 
and a Contract Agent will call. 


to an official of the Traffic Dept. 


I accidentally overturned the telephone, which 
stood on a small table at my bedside, and it fell to the floor. 
up I heard the operator say: ‘‘ Number?” 
apologized for haying troubled him. 
of voice: ‘It’s all right—no trouble at all, madam.” 
appreciation of his courtesy. 


I explained what had happened, and 
He replied in an exceedingly pleasant ‘tone 
I wish you would express to him my 
I assure you I resumed my slumber with a new sense of 
security at the thought that someone was so near in case of need. 
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As I picked it 


phone “Security” 


In case of illness, it will outspeed any messenger in summoning a doctor. 


(Incidentally, in desperate emergencies, doctors have saved lives by giving 
instructions by wire.) 


It will call the fire department ere you could run to the box on the corner. 
It will bring the police, should skulkers lurk about. 
Its mere presence will give the absent husband assurance that wife and children 


Likewise will its presence reassure the wife and children, dispel their nervousness 


The value of such a service is not to be measured by the number of calls 
made, any more than police protection is measured by the number of arrests, or 
Jire protection by the number of alarms answered. 

One emergency call may outweigh in value a lifetime of cost. 
you how small will be the insurance charge for protection to your home and 
security to your family 


Let us show 


Among the New Books 
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tinue forever and undiminished.” |More 
venturesome is the final.chapter of a remark- 
able and original argument, in which he 
makes out a case for the transmission:of life 
through the universe by the passing of its 
germs from star to’ star and théir‘evolution 
into varied forms in fayorable environments. 

Every one’ should be so much of an astron- 
omer as to be able to recognize and name the 
constellations which he sees on any’ clear 
night. Of service in this field is Garrett P. 
Serviss’s Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
(Harpers. $1.40 net). It is popular and 


literary, putting the observer in touch with 
the star-lore of the ancient and modern peo- 
ples. Good star maps assist the observer. 
One of the chief uses of such a work is to 
open the way for interest.in the whole sub- 
ject of astronomical research. 


The scene of “The Shepherd of Jebel Nur,” 
the new story by William Allen Knight 
which the Pilgrim Press is preparing for 
publication in book form, is laid in the 
region of Adana, Jebel Nur being a range 
of hills seen from the old town looking 
across the plain toward the sea. It was 
written when no one knew that this ancient 


district, the home of St. Paul, would sud- 
denly become the scene of such tumult and 
carnage as to draw the world’s attention. 
Probably the fact that throngs of herdsmen 
and shepherds come down from the moun- 
tains in winter to the rich plain around 
Adana may have much to do with the out- 
breaks and suffering which have centered 
there. These and other roving classes some- 
times swell a normal population of 25,000 
to more than 300,000. In this story Mr. 
Knight has dealt once more with the shep- 
herd life described by him in “The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest,” interpreting ‘it now 
from a New Testament point of view. 
The Congregationalist will soon print a 
selection from “The Shepherd of Jebel Nur.” 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 


A high grade school for young women, offering 
regular college preparatory and special courses, 
including music, art and elocution, 

Home making in all its phases is thoroughly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and 
sanitation, the science of foods, marketing. cook- 


ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 


management, sewing, dress-inaking and milli- 
nery are studied in a practical way, under the 
supervision of competent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other 
sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban 
location. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after the 
health of the pupils. 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President, 


75th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


New YORK, WHITE PLAINS. 


T 
A PARATORY SCHOOL, White Plains, N. Yes 
combined with Summer Camp in Rye Beach, N. H., boys 
are now enrolled for Summer Session. $150.00 per 
Summer Season. 


cinta oe 
CAMP PEQUOIG, 


Chebeague Island, off Portland, Maine. Gyin- 
nastics, baseball, tennis, tether ball, yachting, motoring, 
rowing, fishing, hiking, running, boxing, dancing. Booklet. 
Rev.C.L. BALL (Unitarian), Athol, Mass, Boys 11 to 15. 
Undergraduates 16 to 21. 


Camp Durrell, | Camp Becket, 
100-acre island off the Coast | 200-acre farm in, the Berk- 
of Maine, near Friendship. | shires, near Pittsfield. 
High-grade, character-making camps for boys between 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe leadership. 19 
years’ experience. Season from June 25th to Aug. 27th. 


For booklet write to H. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont St., Boston. | 


son or daughter, turn 
to the Educational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


WESTCHESTER ACADEMY COLLEGE PRE- | 
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HEN you are think- | 
ing about the proper | 
| place to educate your | 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
Nature and 
Out-of-Door Books 


Any book on the list given below will be sent 
to any address on receipt of price quoted by 
either bookstore of The Pilgrim Press, 175 
Wabash Avy., Chicago, and 14 Beacon St., Boston 


“ God Almighty first planted a garden.~And indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures.”—/rancis Bacon. 


The Earth’s Bounty, by Kate V. 
St. Maur $1.75 


The results of an individual experiment 
with a small farm, frankly and enter- 
tainingly told. After the attention has 
been caught by the attractive typogra- 
phy and illustration of the book, one’s 
first impulse is to buy a copy; the 
second, to secure a farm and emulate 
Mrs. St. Maur, 


The Perfect Garden, by Walter P. 
Wright $2.00 


A most convincing argument for garden- 
ing, appealing to both sentiment and 
common sense. Beguiling as are_ the 
author’s chapters on Dream Gardens, 
The Soul of the Garden, and others 
equally interesting, the enthusiastic 
gardener will be equally appreciative of 
the practical advice given. Sympatheti- 
cally illustrated. 


Gardens Past and Present, by K. L. 
Davidson $1.50 


Picturesque descriptions of gardens 
ancient and modern, together with _dis- 
cussions of various kinds of gardens. 
The photographic illustrations are chosen 
with feeling. 


Window-Gardening, by Herman B. 
Dorner $1.00 
Not only the school-gardener, but the 


lover of house plants as well, will gladly 
hail this concise and practical forth- 
setting of the best methods of indoor 


gardening. 
Yard and Garden, by Tarkington 
Baker $2.00 


An eminently sensible little volume, and 
one which the average gardener will do 
well to acquire. Problems such as the 
small yard, the city yard, and the porch 
box are helpfully handled. 
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A Little Maryland Garden, by Helen 
Ashe Hays $1.75 


This most bewitching garden shows us a 
Southern garden as it blooms from month 
to month. The illustrations by Zulma 
De L. Steele are charming bits of color. 


When Mother Lets Us Garden, by 
Frances Duncan 75 cents 


The author calls this “a book for little 
folk who want to make a garden and 
don’t know how’; and certainly every 
young horticulturalist will want to say 
“Thank you” for the help given. More- 
over, the suggestions are so sensible and 
practical that almost any mother will be 
glad to have them followed out. 


Garden and Farm Almanac, {1909 
Paper, 25 cents 


A handy book of reference for the prac- 


tical farmer and his wife. Up-to-date 
and thoroughly indexed. 

Fifty-two Nature. Rambles, by 
W. Percival Westell $1.50 


A little English boy and his uncle take a 
country tramp every week, and this book 
records pleasantly the birds and flowers 
observed on their walks. It will form a 
helpful guide for teacher or parent. 


Profusely illustrated. 
Adventures in Contentment, by 
David Grayson $1.20 


Under the guidance of this light-hearted 
adventurer, the reader is certain of some 
happy moments. These informal sketches 
—humorous, pathetic, philosophical— 
by a true lover of God’s country, have 
all the freshness of a breeze wafted over 
hayfields and sweet-briar patches. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


Elective courses leading to the Univer- 
sity degrees of S. T. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
Students paying the full fee may take 
without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and in Andover Theological 
Seminary. For particulars address The 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Room C, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request, 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college ‘graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry, Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA 8. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semivary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations, Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con-" 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HARTFO p with practical training for the min- 

istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMIN ARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted _to meet. modern 
conditions, Jemoine to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


¥or bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 
lege men. Courses, re; 
diploma. or degree; modern, thorough, practical. 
vocation week; with special lecturers. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, ~ 
Cor. Sec’y. 


on- 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


| 
| 
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America in Turkey 


Continued from page 611 


large Greek and Armenian population. Eng- 
lish is the common tongue of the college, and 
all the vernacular tongues are taught. There 
is a department of industrial work, which 
aids the students in self-support by the sale 
of its products as well as the doing of the 
work of the schools. Here, too, a large, 
though not so large proportion of the gradu- 
ates are preachers and teachers. 


SMYRNA 


Latest born of these American colleges in 
Turkey is the International College at 
Smyrna, now only twelve years old, but en- 
tirely self-supporting. Its field is that of the 
seven churches of the Apocalypse, a region 
now inhabited by some three and a half mil- 
lion peoples. Smyrna is the second city in 
size of Turkey, with a population larger than 
that of San Francisco or Cincinnati. Here, 
too, the work runs from the primary up to the 
college grade. Smyrna is still a Greek city, 
and students of that speech are in a large 
majority. The college has a teaching staff 
_ of twenty-two, of six races or nationalities. 
Its resources are severely taxed by the num- 
ber of students applying for admission. In 
its short history the students have paid in 
some $60,000 in fees. The field is a wide 
one, especially among the important Greek 
element of the Turkish population, and a 
large endowment could be used with ever- 
growing results. 


SMALL MEANS AND GREAT RESULTS 


The most striking thing in any careful 
study of these colleges in Turkey is the econ- 
omy with which the already large results 
have been attained. The income of Yale 
last year was something like $1,000,000. The 
average of the Turkish colleges is not at 
hand, but the total income of the Interna- 
tional College at Smyrna, with 291 students, 
as estimated for the present year is $8,360, 
and its total assets are about $32,000. The 
average cost of a year at Yale is estimated 
all the way from $500 to $1,500, and tuition 
fees are $150. At Euphrates College at 
Harpoot the tuition fees in the college are 
$8.80, and at Aintab the total expense for a 
year is not much above $50. All colleges are 
enevolent institutions, but the proportion of 
student contribution to the proceeds of en- 
dowment is far larger in the American col- 
leges of Turkey than in the colleges of New 
England. Nowhere, in fact, can so large re- 
turns of education be procured for such small 
outlay, by student or giver of endowment, as 
in the colleges sustained by the American 


Board. 
THE FRUITS OF CHARACTER 


It would be unfair to close this article 
without a word in regard to the qualities of 
our missionaries which have made this provi- 
dential provision of schools for the new 
Turkish life possible. Nearly thirty years 
ago an English traveler, Rev. Henry Fan- 
shawe Tozer, made a tour in Turkish Ar- 
menia. He objected seriously to the separa- 
tion of Protestant Christians from the old 
churches. 
after acknowledgment of their helpfulness 
and spiritual power, “We found them shrewd, 
practical men and cautious in judgment, for 
without this they could. never have suc- 
ceeded as they have done in the midst of so 
many difficulties.’ This cordial, if some- 
what unwilling praise is fully deserved. The 
difficulties have been enormous—opposition 
of government fanaticism and corruption, 
external interference in the interest of polit- 
ical aims, jealousy of ancient privilege and 
inertia, race hatreds, and Christian indiffer- 
ence. It would have been easy to kindle re- 
bellion among the oppressed races of the 
empire, to offend the religious susceptibilities 


But of the missionaries he said, 
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Soda Cracker Logie 


Any baker: can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUEE 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ove soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 


best in freshness. 


Of course, 


that soda cracker is 


of the ruling race. Shrewd and wise and 
patient, foreseeing the far off end of the 
building of Christ’s kingdom from the begin- 
ning, through wars and tumults and massa- 
eres they have held and won their way until 
they and the pupils they have taught are an 
acknowledged influence of the highest mo- 
ment in the changes which are coming and 
the regeneration of the ancient lands which 
were the first to receive the faith of Christ 
with enthusiasm from the lips of Paul and 
his successors. 


The W. H. M. A.’s Semi- 
Annual 


A good attendance, cordial hospitality and 
interesting speakers made the semi-annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association at North Adams, April 28, a 
success. The devotional services, conducted 
by Miss Alice Hawes of Boston and Miss 
Grace Perry of Williamstown, emphasized 
our need of faith and the encouragement of 
the divine promise. Miss Mary R. Cady of 
North Adams welcomed the association to 
“the gateway of the West.’ The contrast 
between North Dakota, thickly sown with 
churches by our home missionary societies, 
and mighty Montana, with only thirty 
churches, was made clear by Rey. G. J. 
Powell of North Dakota. 


Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury of the American 
Missionary Association set forth eloquently 
the need of the American Highlanders and 
our obligation to supply that need. Many 
practical suggestions for interesting children 
in missions were given by Miss Annie C. 
Strong of Auburndale, who urged every 
delegate to see that a mission circle was 
organized in her own church. Miss Anna B. 
Taft of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, in speaking of Rural Work in this 
state, said that inertia rather than vice was 
the bane of decadent country places. The 
addition of God’s power to human endeavor 
assures results great and incalculable, ac- 
cording to The Higher Mathematics of Mis- 
sions as explained by Miss Mary A. Jordan 
of Smith College. The singing of a pioneer 
hymn by the Haystack Mission Band of 
North Adams added interest to the meeting. 

N. 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mr. F. D. Kellogg, Orange, Mass..... $10.00 
Mrs. L. C. Whittlesey, Washington, 

Be CRS ore a tevor exe et ora ales ata)'ai, ok aes 4.00 
Rev. S. G. Barnes, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 2.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Bragg Kellogg, Orange, 
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Experience Vitalizing Theology 


Seven students from Union Seminary, the 
largest group for several years, came before 
the Manhattan Association last week at its 
spring meeting to be examined for licensure. 
Over sixty ministers were present, and a 
keen interest was exhibited, in view of the 
New York Presbytery’s recent rejection of 
three other students from the same semi- 
nary. The Association was visibly im- 
pressed with the personnel of the seven can- 
didates, and their manifest ability to think 
upon their feet. The open examination by 
the Association is confined entirely to the 
Christian experience and belief of each 
man; what is he going to preach, and why? 
This practical test of seminary training 
brings out some dramatic experiences and 
prohibits perfunctory question and answer. 
For instance, Mr. Sakusuke Momikura came 
to the Pacific coast when a boy, with the 
intention of fitting himself through Huro- 
pean education for the diplomatic service. 
The cross of Christ seemed a foolish super- 
stition. He went to all kinds of churches 
in Oakland, liberal and conservative, and 
after a year or two realized the germ of 
truth common to them all, a _ universal 
Christ appealing to Japan as easily as to 
America. 

Another feature of significance was the 
statement that Dr. Amory Bradford’s son, 
Arthur H., one of the candidates, had been 
excused from taking Hebrew, on the advice 
of his father, and instead had followed a 
thorough course in sociology. The striking 
feature of each man’s examination was the 
clearness with which each had built up his 
theology on a vital experience of the per- 


AUNTIES 
They Belong to the Whole 


Neighborhood. 


That dear old ‘neighbor we knew as 
“Aunty,” and who lived down the street, 
was no relation, of course, except that her 
tender old heart made her “Aunty” to all 
the young people. And how she did love 
the young mothers! 

One who remembers her says: 

“We could always depend on ‘Aunty’ for 
good sound advice. She was particularly 
well informed on food and what to use for 
certain troubles. 

“After having taught in the public 
schools for years my health became bad, 
and I suffered: frequently from indigestion. 
After my marriage I had indigestion so 
badly it became chronic. 

“Owing to my condition my little baby 
did not get proper nourishment and was a 
very delicate child. I had about decided to 
put her on artificial food altogether when 
the advice of dear old ‘Aunty’ put baby 
and me on the right road. 

“She insisted upon my trying Grape- 
Nuts food, declaring that it would help me 
and give baby more nourishment; so to 
please her I did, trying it for breakfast. 
The result was so marked and so quick 
that I ate it for luncheon, too, and I must 
say the change has been wonderful. I have 
good health now and baby is a strong, active 
child. . 

“My mother says that Grape-Nuts helps 
her more and keeps her more cheerful and 
happy than anything else she has ever done. 
Truly pure, scientific food has great power.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

mead “The Road 
packages, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


to Wellville,’ in 
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sonal Christ. The examination in theology 
became an exhibition of spiritual life. 
The Association contains men who are at 
opposite poles in theology and philosophy, 
yet such was the spirit of the seven young 
men, and so evident their call to preach the 
gospel, that each was licensed by a unani- 
mous vote. Several Seminary professors, 
and most of the graduating class were pres- 
ent, and at the close expressed their delight 
not only at the fine showing of the candi- 
dates, but at the candid treatment and ex- 
ceeding courtesy exhibited by the Associa- 
tion. In Congregational polity and history 
the students have hadsthe expert guidance 
of Professor McGiffert, a member of the 
Association. ; 


What Makes a Minister a Congregationalist 


This question has vexed the Association 
for some years, especially during its rapid 
growth to about 120 members. Men coming 
into the city, but not to Congregational 
fields of work, and men conducting inde- 
pendent churches, have seemed to think that 
a secure ministerial standing was and is 
always in the Manhattan Congregational 
Association. Some have been admitted, and 
have thus passed into the Year-Book and 
membership in the State Association, while 
not expecting in any way to assist the inter- 
ests of the denomination. The Association, 
to protect itself and the churches, recently 
revised its rules so that all such men, by 
holding letters in Congregational churches, 
could be eligible to membership for purposes 
of fellowship, but could not have any voting 
power, the right to vote being restricted to 
pastors and their assistants, officers of 
Congregational benevolent societies, editors 
of religious journals, or instructors in theo- 
logical seminaries. The action of the Asso- 
ciation apparently makes any minister a 
Congregational minister in good and reg- 
ular standing who can hold a technical 
membership in any Congregational church 
in the Association’s territory, and be recom- 
mended for election by its committee. 
Whether all local churches are as careful 
as they ought to be in enrolling new mem- 
bers is a responsibility with which the Asso- 
ciation has nothing to do, though it may at 
times suffer, 


|| A Man’s Work for a Man . 


The Manhattan Association spent its 
morning discussing the activities of men in 
and for the churches. Rev. C. R. Raymond 
of Flushing drew attention to the immense 
number of men in lodges, which they substi- 
tute for church work. Dr. Boynton pointed 
out that the lodge is like the church in this 
respect, that the successful work and steady 
interest centers always in a little group, 
the rest being content to drift along and 
avoid responsibility. Dr. R. J. Kent made 
perhaps the most striking contribution. 
Though in earlier years at Lewis Avenue, 
he had worried over the usual proportion of 
church members, two women to one man, he 
had come to believe firmly that the women 
were really the stronger element in the 
details of church work, and in the pertinacity 
and sacrifice required of the average Chris- 
tian. He believes that they carry from 
church activities an influence on their men 
folks that the Brotherhood moyements must 
be careful not to discount. All the speakers 
agreed that many men have not been offered 
a man’s task by the churches, and that such 
a job as raising the proposed $40,000 fund 
for local extension work next fall is one. 

The Association heard a vigorous and 
pathetic recital by Rev. Messrs. Papazian 
and Kaliljian of the scenes being enacted at 
Adana and vicinity. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy with these brethren, who have lost 
many personal friends in the Aintab district, 
and with the churches there, were passed ; 
also. a strong statement to be sent to Wash- 
ington was adopted. SYDNEY. 
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Little Soldiers 


In your blood are the millions 
of corpuscles that defend you 
against disease. 

To make and keep these little soldiers 
healthy and strong, is simply to make 
and keep the blood of the right quality 
and quantity. 

This is just what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does—it helps the little soldiers in your 
blood to fight disease for you. 

It cures scrofula, eczema, eruptions, 
catarrh, rheumatism, anemia, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, general debility, and 
builds up the whole system. 


*“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 
‘*The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 


Every Interior Part 
Removable and, _ 
Cleanable 


——— 


NO REPAIR BILLS, 


Famous ‘MAINE 
DUPLEX” Grate, | 
rapid circulation of 
Cold, Dry Air, and 
infallible insulation 


INSURE ECONOMY ; 
AND PURITY 


We make the only 
refrigerator lined 
8 with SOLID STONE 
—white as snow. 
We issue Beautiful 
Catalog and Scenic 
Booklet Ee 


MAINE MFG. CO. 
Nashua, N. H. 


; 
| ae 

Al 
we 


Se 


REFRIGERATOR 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 

Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


Bible Study Book Free 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 


Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
Room 900, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW 


The Fascination of the Book 


By Rey. Epcar Wuiraxer Work, D.D. 
It is a volume of intense stimulus. 
Few, after all, know the real attraction of the 


Bible. Dr. Work’s chapters will give you a 
key to method, plan and scope that will make 
the old book a revelation to thousands. 

New Edition. Cloth, net $1.25. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By JOHN W. BUCKHAM 


Professor Buckham adds to a devout spirit of wor- 
ship high literary ideals and umerring good taste—a 
combination which produces a rather unusual little 
devotional book, and one so simple and inexpensive 
that it will make a very wide appeal. It will bring 
strength and blessing from the everlasting hills, 
whence cometh help. 35 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 


CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 


London, England, Wholesale of KM, ugera & Co. 
*""90' Beekman 8t., N. ¥. ts 


HOOPING-COUGH 


‘ 
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Chicago 


| Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
Representative. 


The Passing of Professor Scott 


Caught between two street cars in the 
blinding storm of the evening of April 29, 
Prof. Hugh McDonald Scott received such 
mortal injury that death came before the 
ambulance in which he was being carried 
reached the hospital. He had just left a 
meeting of the board of managers of the 
proposed school for women to -be opened 
next September in affiliation with the Semi- 
nary, and he was planning to attend the 
graduation exercises. of McCormick Semi- 
nary later in the evening. 

Always faithful to every obligation, Pro- 
fessor Scott had been a man much depended 
_upon from his first coming to the Seminary 
in 1881. But during the past critical year 
he has borne the heavy burden of adminis- 
tration, and to him more than to any other 
man the Seminary is indebted for the per- 
fect preparation for the coming of President 
Davis. In this event he had taken the great- 
est satisfaction and has left nothing undone 
to give the chosen head of the institution 
fitting public welcome and every assurance 
of fullest fraternal sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. | 

But great as has been his service to the 
Seminary in this crowning year of his labor, 
he has not allowed the heavy burden of 
administrative care to divorce him from a 
full measure of service to the various inter- 
ests of First Church, of which he was a 
member, the communion of churches, and 
the agencies for civic good in which his 
long residence in Chicago and his public 
spirit have enlisted him. In the numerous 
important meetings and conferences in Chi- 
eago since the beginning of the. year, his 
presence and counsel had been a dominating 
factor in harmony of action and successful 
achievement. 

With mind engaged in thoughts of larger 
service for the Seminary and hurrying 
through the storm to meet an engagement of 
fraternal courtesy, he was unconscious of 
personal danger when the accident occurred 
which ended his career. The sense of irrep- 
arable loss which is felt in all the churches 
of the Middle West is softened by the re- 
membrance of how nobly in the crowning 
labors of his life he finished his course. In 
the path of duty and unselfish service he 
fell, like the soldier at his post, “faithful 
unto death.” 

Professor Scott was born in Nova Scotia 
March 31, 1848, graduated at Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, and from the divinity school 
of the University of Edinburgh in 1873, and 
then studied in Berlin and in Leipzig. 


A New Departure in the Seminary 


A new and separate school for women in 
affiliation with Chicago Seminary is to open 
its doors with the beginning of the new aca- 
demic year, next September. The conditions 
of admission, as in the Seminary proper, 
will be a college degree or its equivalent. 
The course of instruction, however, although 
given largely by the Seminary professors, 
will be differentiated to make the woman’s 
training a natural preparation for those 
offices in the ministry of the church which 
the customs of society—and the laws of God 
—sanction as entirely womanly. 

The head of the new school is to be Miss 
Florence A. Fensham, a seminary graduate, 
and for several years an instructor in the 
Christian Institute. Her ideals, therefore, 
have been tested by abundant experience. 
An earlier term of service on the foreign 
mission field insures her sympathy in making 


the new school an ally to the Student Volun- 
teer Movement as well as the home church. 

The proposed school, whose exact name 
has not yet been chosen, while affiliated with 
the Seminary, is to have a separate board 
of managers, including several of the faculty 
and old friends of the Seminary, together 
with a good many made friends by the 
promise of this new departure. The presi- 
dent of the board is Mrs. John O’Connor of 
Kenwood Hvyangelical Church. The recita- 
tion rooms and administration offices of the 
school will be in Keyes Hall; but for the 
home life of the young women a new dormi- 
tory is to be provided—for the present by 
lease. As the Seminary is to give to the 
new school not only the use of a building 
but the service of its faculty, the expense 


of administration will be very small in pro- | 


portion to the service undertaken. The 
affiliation with the Seminary will also bring 
the school into close touch with Chicago 
Commons and Dr. Taylor’s School of Civics 
and Philanthropy. The course of study, 
therefore, will 


well as the ways of modern Biblical inter- 
pretation. 

Several pastors, to my knowledge, have 
within a few months come to Chicago to 
secure an assistant and returned home un- 
successful. They were looking for a. woman 
able to hold her own in the literary club, 
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Gipsy Smith’s Autobiography 
A most remarkable work. It will awaken 
laughter, tears, but better still, action in things 
spiritual. No better work than to keep copies 
circulating in any Christian community. 
Popular Edition. 75th Thousand. Cloth, $1.00. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
1:8 Fifth Ave., New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicage 


IT IS TRUE 


In every sense that 


COLORADO 


AS A 


Summer Resort 
STANDS HICH 


Ask, or send, for our beautiful, illustrated book, 


“COLORADO,” 


The Popular Route to Colorado is the 


Union Pacific 


Electric Block Signals All the Way 
—THE SAFE ROAD TO TRAVEL— 


For rates and information 


INQUIRE OF 
WILLARD MASSEY,N.E.F. & P. A. 
176 Washington St. Boston, Mass 
J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York, N.Y 


Possesses “‘Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and 


Exhilarant,’’ and 


“Decided. and Permanent 


Benefit’’ Results from Its Use in Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Indigestion and Neuras- 


thenia. 


“An Efficient Remedy in a Wide 


Range of Nervous Disorders.’’ 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, University epee A Medicine, Richmond, Va.: 
sé possesses decided nerve tonic and restora- 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tive properties, and is an efficient remedy 
in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous 
Indigestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved 
highly beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from 
Nervous Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, 
both in this country and Europe, without material benefit from any, 
received decided any permanent benefit from this Water.’’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Bultimore Medical College, formerly 
Professor of Practical Medicine, etc.: ‘‘It is an admirable general tonic and 
restorative, increasing the appetite, promoting digestion, and invigo- 
rating the general health. It is powerfully anti-acid and especially 
efficacious in Acid Dyspepsia. It is strongly commended to a very large 


. class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve tonic and exhilarant, 


which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothing to contra-indicate 
its use, in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’’ 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., late President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President 
American Medical Association, says: ‘‘It has a very marked adaptation to 
diseases of the digestive organs. In that condition especially known as 
Nervous Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those 
cases also where there is an excess.of acid, in the process of nutrition, it 
will be found highly efficacious.’ 

The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Inflammation 
of the Bladder, and all Uric Acid Troubles, has been highly satisfactory. 


Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 
BUFFALO LITHIA 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 Sprines, vircins 


REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical 
way is to use Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Milk in all cooking where milk 
or cream is required. Results will be more 
satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please 
you. Dilute Peerless Milk with water to 
any desired richness. 


OY gH SS VAMATE VE 
qs, THE USE OF THE INO/V/DUAL 
z LONINUNION SERVICE Has in- 
LREAS EOD THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LOROS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES 17 WILL 00 50 FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
LS TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Every church should use this cleanly method, 
Wy Our “SELF COLLECTING'' TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems. Outht 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. BOX 5. LIMA.OHIO. 


Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade 


PRESIDENT J. B. LEWIS 


OR 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian Hterature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational, House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSELTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from’ churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles. D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F..E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and yicinity (Incorporated). Its. ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
pk Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarpD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HomMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607: Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 

THE WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIPTY, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD. 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Chicago 
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as well as to carry. sympathy and help to 
the poor and sick, one with training and 
culture enough to be in touch with every- 
thing which goes on in the parish and in the 
community. This. type of Christian worker 
the new school has been organized to supply. 
As has been previously announced, the 
Christian Institute is to be discontinued, at 
the close of the present school year. While 
its work has been admirable, it is not indis- 
pensable, because there are other training 
schools for those who desire to enter forms 
of Christian service not demanding previous 
collegiate training or its equivalent. A 
school for women, however, of practically the 
same grade as the Seminary proper, will be 
the first of its kind in the Middle West. 
Sie asigncen 


Gleanings 


A recent legacy of $1,000 has brought the 
endowment fund of the City Missionary Society 
to $155,900. The income of this fund is en- 
tirely used for new buildings. 


Hon. .T. C. MacMillan’s attendance at 
Leavitt Street Church, April 25, the first since 
his illness, which began in February, was the 
occasion of much rejoicing. He was given 
warm welcome the next day by his friends at 
the Ministers’ Meeting. 


“Closer co-ordination of Congregational work 
and workers in’ Chicago” is the principal topic 
for the morning session of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, May 4, and ‘‘the Co-operative Mission- 
ary Campaign,” for the afternoon. These are 
signs of a new spirit of togetherness in Con- 
gregationalism. 


Among the stanch advocates of equal suf- 
frage is Dr. J. A. Milburn, pastor of Plymouth 
Church. His Sunday sermon on April 18 was 
upon the theme, ‘‘The moral significance of 
woman suffrage.’’ The revival of interest in 
this subject is intense in certain circles, and 
the presentation of the ‘cause before the legis- 
lature in Springfield by a large Chicago dele- 
gation, including several clergymen, was ably 
done. 


In speaking recently of Dr. D. F. Fox as the 
veteran in service in Chicago proper, it was 
not forgotten that within the limits of Greater 
Chicago is a minister, Rev. G. H. Bird, who 
has been ten years longer in the service of his 
church. In a brief address to the ministers on 
April 26 Mr. Bird confirmed what The Congre- 
gationalist had said in general concerning his 
vacation plans, but denied that the reason was 
serious nerve-fag. His speech, affirming his 
unabated vigor after twenty-eight years of 
service in South Chicago, was in no way lack- 
ing in energy. Mr. Bird is planning to take 
the month of May for a vacation trip to New 
England, and next January he is planning to 
start on a trip to India. 


On April 20 First Congregational Church of 
Wheaton, Ill., was received into the Presbytery 
of Chicago, with an initial membership of fifty. 
The property transferred consists of a well- 
equipped church building, furnace heated, with 
a fine pipe organ and a parsonage adjoining, 
the whole estimated at $12,000. But although 
comfortably provided for in a material way, 
the church has not prospered so well under 
the rule of the brethren, that some change was 
unnecessary. Since the church has quite har- 
moniously agreed on trying the Presbyterian 
way, it will take into the new relation the 
good will of the sister churches whose imme- 
diate communion it is leaving. 
tionalism is now. represented. in Wheaton by a 
single church, it is exceedingly desirable that 
this church represent the inelusiveness of the 
denomination. J. ECs 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN: BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational. House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave, and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subseriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. : 


‘THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and _par- 
sonages. Rey. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles EH. Bone Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D! D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, III. ;. 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Lwenty-seven .Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. EF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin,. 
O., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced’ 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals- 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and’ 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools .and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to. which,. 
however, it makes annual _ appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Tip CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth. 
Ave., New York. 

Bosron SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIpTY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander- 
Mckenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend: 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSErTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National’ 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., .Treasurer.. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


doctor asks. 


approves of Ayer’s Pills. 


The Doctor’s First Question 


“How are your bowels?” This is generally the first question the 
He knows what a sluggish liver means. He knows 
that headaches, bilious attacks, indigestion, impure blood, are 
often promptly relieved by a good liver pill. 

Then follow his advice. 


Ask him if he 
J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Series on Social Problems 


Connecticut Church Utilizes Sunday 
Evenings Educationally 


A series of meetings were held on Sunday 
evenings during February and March in 
Davenport Church, New Haven, Ct., Rev. 
EH. L. Wismer, in which aspects of social 
problems were considered by representative 
speakers. Prof. W. B. Bailey of Yale 
spoke on The Tenement House Problem; 
Mrs. Ella R. Bloor, who was employed by 
the Government in the Chicago stockyards 
investigation, on Woman’s Relation to 
Social Problems, Mr. C. J. Donohue, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, on The 
Labor Union; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes on Socialism. After meetings were 
held in a lecture room adjoining the church 
auditorium, and the speakers were called on 
to answer questions and justify their faith. 

The pastor spent two Sunday evenings 
discussing certain questions that had been 
raised so far as they were related to the 
church. 

The meetings were intensely interesting, 
and were attended by many ‘“non-church- 
goers.” The people crowded into the after 
meetings, and when the general discussion 
was closed, lingered in groups until a late 
hour. The services were educative to the 
ehurch members in broadening their vision 
of social needs, and the various social agen- 


cies seeking their relief. The speakers were. 


assured of perfect freedom and urged to 
make any criticisms of the church. The 
contact between Socialists and Christian 
business men was mutually beneficial. 

The motive underlying the series was to 
gain some light on the question of the im- 
mediate duty of the church in relation to 
these social agitations. The confession 
must be made that they have no positive 
contribution to make, apparently, that 
would afford the church a practical pro- 
gram. Their criticisms are largely nega- 
tive. The labor representative appealed for 
a more genuine democracy in the church; 
but this does not help us far in ways and 


OLD SOAKERS 


Get Saturated With Caffeine. 


When a person has used coffee for a 
number of years and gradually declined in 
health, it is time the coffee should be left 
off in order to see whether or not that has 
been the cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she used 
coffee for about 40 years, and for the past 
20 years was troubled with stomach trouble. 

“T had been treated by many physicians, 
but all in vain. LHverything failed to per- 
fect a cure. I was prostrated for some 
time, and came near dying. When I re- 
covered sufficiently to partake of food and 
drink I tried coffee again and it soured on 
my stomach. 

“I finally concluded coffee was the cause 
of my troubles, and stopped using it. I 
tried tea and then milk in its place, but 
neither agreed with me; then I commenced 
using Postum. I had it properly made 
and it was very pleasing to the taste. 

“T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I 
ean eat almost anything I want and can 
sleep well, whereas, before, I suffered for 
years with insomnia. 

“T have found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. 
depend upon it I appreciate Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read ‘The Road 
to Wellville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


You can, 


Means towards effecting closer affiliation 
with organized labor. Mrs. Stokes insisted 
that the church should preach a gospel of 
“economic justice.’ From the Socialistic 
point of view, this would mean a full com- 
mittal to their economic propaganda. Aside 
from the question of the soundness of their 
theories they fail to value the dynamic of 
spiritual ideals which the church cherishes 
as fundamental to progress. 

In fact, if one might summarize the re- 
sult of the experiment, it would be the 
strengthened conviction that the church with 
a gospel, interpreted in the terms of the life 
of today, has a sufficient panacea for social 
needs, and she must find her own methods 
in bringing it to bear upon the practical 
life of men. Ww. 


Christian News 


Prof. A. C. McGiffert of New York is the 
Southworth lecturer at Andover Seminary 
this month. The course, which is being 


given at the Harvard Semitic Museum, Cam- 
bridge, is on the general: subject, The His- 
toric Theories of the Church. Three lectures 
have already been delivered; those still to 
come will be on the afternoons of May 12, 
13 and 14, at 4.30. Professor McGiffert will 
also give the Dudleian lecture at Harvard, 
on the Roman Catholic Church, in Emerson 
Hall, on the evening of May 18. 


The British Wesleyan Methodists reported 
for the third year in succession a falling off 
in membership, though this year the de- 
crease, 1,262, with a total membership of 
490,744, is less than last year. The Baptist 
Union also reported a continuance of de- 
cline, the church membership falling off 
5,869 and the Sunday school scholars 8,816. 
In view of the low spiritual condition of the 
churches, a meeting for special prayer was 
appointed, to be held at the Memorial Hall, 
London, April 28. The General Body of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Three 
Denominations, at its annual meeting, de- 
cided that public humiliation before God was 
necessary. Yet the indications of a hopeful 
spirit in British religious newspapers are 
greater than for some years past, and we 
expect that the full reports of the May meet- 
ings will show a returning optimism, as 
genuine a prophecy of coming spiritual pros- 
perity as the renewing courage of the busi- 
ness world looking into the future. 


A number of unusually important religious 
conventions for next year have already ap- 
peared above the horizon and demand atten- 
tion. Washington, D. C., is to have a 
World’s Sunday School Convention, May 19- 
24, of which the outline is tentatively pub- 
lished. It includes a sermon by Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan and the leading of a “quiet 
hour” by Rev. EF. B. Meyer; also a great 
adult Bible class parade and missionary 
services in all the churches. The World’s 
Missionary Convention at Edinburgh in 
July, 1910, has already been mentioned in 
The Congregationalist. Its program con- 
tains the names of Christian missionary 
leaders of many denominations and in all 
the nations of the earth. St. Louis is the 
probable place of the assembling of a great 
Congress of American laymen next March 
in behalf of world brotherhood in Christ. 
This is being planned as the culmination 
of a campaign in the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. The Student Volun- 
teer quadrennial convention is to be held in 
Rochester in February. Boston Congrega- 
tionalists are looking forward to the cen- 
tenary of the American Board and the 
National Council in October next year. 
These are only foreshadowings of 1910 as 
a great convention year. 


HuMoORS COME TO THE SURFACE in the spring as in 
no other season. They don’t run themselves all off that 
way, however, but mostly remain in the system. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla removes them, wards off danger, makes 
good health sure. 
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YouShouldRead This 
New Bond Book 


“TheWorld’s Greatest Industry’”’ 


Every investor, small or large, 
should ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some facts, now too little 
known, about the most attra-tive 
bonds that we know. The book is 
written after fifteen years of experi- 
ence in selling these particular bonds. 


They pay 6 per cent interest—a 
higher rate than can now be obtained 
on any large class of bonds equally 


- secured. 


They are secured by first liens on 
valuable farm land. Some are tax 
liens—Municipal obligations. 


They are serial bonds, so afford 
opportunity for either long or short 
time investments. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


They are by far the most popular 
bonds that we sell. You will want 
some of them when you know all the 
facts. 


Send us this coupon or write us a 
postal. Please do it now. 


BRBREEEEREEEEEREEEEEEEEEUEE EEE BEE EEE EeESSEe 


Grouwlridge lNiverGor 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.”’ 


Name. 


Town. 


State Zz 
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Memorial 


chime MELE S's: 
Chime a Specialty 


ite McSuane Beit Founory Co., Bartimoge, Mo., 


! 
MEN EELY&CO. Fil rk ¢ 


The Old pele ut B 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years ago. | & i B 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Oatalogue. The C.S, BELL CoO., 


so 


Be Maes BELL CO 


OY, NY. AND 
177 ssc ans NY.CITY. 


=> SBELLS 


Bb us. 
Write to qs Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETEL, MORE DUB- 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


ABLE, LOWES PRICE. 
OUBFREECATALOGUS 
TELLS WEY. 


Please mention this paper. 


é-~ PEAS SSR SRRSEERES BEEBE SEER EEEEEES 


628. 


Lustre the greatest, Labor the least. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware as 


nothing else can. 
The proof may be had for the asking. 
Simply send your address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, postpaid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New/York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 

1,00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. ; 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. j 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


EKuro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 
tion and Cemetery arrangements. 

The price of each casket is plainly marked. 

Established prices for all work. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S, WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


WomMan’s BoarD OF MISSIONS. The semi-an- 
nual meeting will be held in Greenfield, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 18. Sessions at 10.30 and 2. 
Basket lunch. 


E. Harrinr Stanwoop, Home Secretary. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CoNGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHHS OF MASSACHUSETTS, One 
hundred seventh annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Boston, Rev. Z. Conrad, pastor, 
May 18, 19, 20. First session at 2 o’clock. 
Tuesday afternoon. 


For special railroad rates see rograms 
mailed to the pastors and churehes. Por other 
information address the pastor, or the secre- 
tary, Rev. H. L. Bailey, Longmeadow. 


AMERICAN SWAMAN’S FRIpND Socinty, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828: 
Incorporated April, 18338. ational Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work; 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
oe Supported by voluntary contribu- | 

ns. 

CuHarutes A. SropparD, D.D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHpRSON Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


| Gates from India and 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 


Mrs. Jay TT. Stocking of Newtonville 
presided. Attention was naturally directed 
towards affairs in Turkey and the latest 
news was given. Requests for up-to-date 
literature upon affairs in that empire may 
be referred to the daily press and to the 
weekly religious papers, while the missionary 
magazines will of course give a careful re- 
view each month. 

A letter was read from Miss Harriet C. 
Norton of Aintab, with the translation of 
a report from one of her Bible-women. This 
woman tells of four meetings every day and 
of prayer meetings where as many as eight 
or ten at a time stand waiting to pray—men 
and women, old and young, rich and poor— 
reminding one of the days of the early 
church. Instead of seeking pupils as here- 
tofore, she finds them seeking her, and they 
come with frequent testimony of what they 
have learned by the help of the Holy Spirit. 

This letter and one from Miss Claribel 
Platt of Marsovan were written in March, 
before the late disturbances. Miss Platt, in 
referring to the recent closing of Aintab 
College, is grateful that such measures have 
not been necessary in Marsovan, but she 
speaks of a restless spirit, and wonders what 
it will bring. The first flush of joy over 
the new constitution has passed, and people 
realize that it will be a long time before all 
will work together in peace and love. A 
club formed of different nationalities has 
been broken up, and the more patriotic 
Moslems have organized a “Society of Meh- 
met,” to preserve Moslem institutions and 
particularly the Moslem religion. The na- 
tional feeling is strong and does not always 
tend to friendly relations. While spiritual 
interest is not as deep as might be wished, 
a number of the pupils come to the teacher’s 
room at the close of each morning’s session 
for a few moments of prayer, and the influ- 
ence of the senior class is towards harmony. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, to be held in Greenfield, 
Mass., May 18, promises an interesting day. 
Missionaries from various countries—Miss 


APRIL 30 


| Price from South Africa, Mrs. Browne from 


Turkey, Mrs. Stelle from North China, Mrs. 
Miss Gleason from 
Mexico—will make addresses, also Dr. Clapp 
of Mt. Holyoke College, who has recently 
visited missions in Japan and China. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BVANGELICAL ALLIANCH, Park St. Church, May 
10, 10.30 A.M. Speaker, John H. Converse, 
Philadelphia. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Han- 
cock Ch., Lexington, Mass., May 13. 


WoMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 
Springs, N. Y., June 8-14. 


Clifton 


WOMAN’S BosRD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Kansas, Newton, May 11. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 
Maine, Westbrook, May 18-20. 
Massachusetts, Boston, May 18-20. 
Michigan, Muskegon, May 18-20, 
New Hampshire, Boscawen, May 18-20. 
New York, Syracuse, May 18-20. 
Ohio, Mt. Vernon, May 18-20. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, May 18-21. 
Missouri, Springfield, June 7-9. 
Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 


ET 


Deaths 


THOMPSON—In Denver, Col., April 13, Rey. 
Howard S. Thompson of Chardon, 0O., aged 
76 yrs. 


8 May 1909 


KEEP THE BALANCE Up.—It has been truth- 
fully said that any disturbance of the even 
balance of health causes serious trouble. No- 
body can be too careful to keep this balance 
up. When people begin to lose appetite, or to 
get tired easily, the least imprudence brings on 
sickness, weakness, or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should not be 
denied it; and the best tonic of which we have 
any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What 
this medicine has done in keeping healthy 
people healthy, in keeping up the even balance 
of health, gives it the same distinction as a 
preventive that it enjoys as a cure. Its early 
use has illustrated the wisdom of the old say- 
ing that a stitch in time saves nine. Take 
Hood’s for appetite, strength and endurance. 


Box 982-R. 


A Descriptive Booklet Free. 
“THE | BEST OF EUROPE at Moderate Cost. | IN 
IDEAL Write Now. ; OLD 
WAY” | Young’s—Ideal European Tours, | WORLD 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


22d tour. All north Europe, including 


EUROPE Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to 


Sept. 2. $500 to 2575. 
Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 
Applet Wis. Physical 
EUROPA TOU RS, contort mene stueras 


ries; inspiring leadership. 


BREEZEHURST-TERRACE 


A Comfortable Home for Mild Insane and Nervous 
troubles. On Long Island Sound, 30 minutes from 34th 
Street, New York City. Address D. A. HARRISON, M. D., 
Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., New York City. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers y cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted by a competent young man a position to 
care fora feeble-minded or mildly insane pace’. Good 
references. Address J. E. Andrews, Millington, Ct. 


For Sale. Two Manual Estey organ with foot pedals 


-Suitable for church or practice in good condition and 


at low price. Address Albert M. Munroe, Nashua St., 
Marblehead, Mass. . 

Correspondence is invited with a minister desirin 
a parish, a pastor or preacher desired. References an 
facts as to past experience requested. Address Walton, 
19, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Guests wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 1,200 
ft. elevation. Above fogs. Five view. Pure spring 
water. Large comfortable rooms. Tents. Best country 
table. Veranda. Bathroom. #7 and $8 per week. 


Wanted. A position forthe summer as companion 
or mother’s helper, with moderate salary and an oppor- 
tunity for country life. References exchanged. Address 
Sewing Teacher, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


To Let. Intervale,N.H. An attractive cottage, re- 
cently built, with modern improvements. Beautiful 
view of the mountains. Rent $600. For further par- 
ticulars write to 576 Washington St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Visitors to Boston will find pleasant rooms, with 
all conveniences, in a good neighborhood, centrally lo- 
cated. Cars to all parts of city. Desirable for ladies 
traveling alone. Address Mrs. M. W. Fuller, 18 Rutland 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


$9.00 for Three Days’ Work. Lady or gentle- 
man of good character and some business ability, who 
can give us a little of their time, se ten cents for sup- 
plies and instructions to Religious Newspaper Co., 15 
Kent Street, Freeport, Mich. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can Cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Rae for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Parsonage for rent in Berkshire Hills, during the 
months of July and August. Pleasantly situated on 
main street. Modern conveniences. Piazza. Shade. 
Moderate terms for camping of teachers or other de- 
sirable party. Address D.C. R.,19, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. : 


Wanted. Good New England farm houses within 


‘forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 


may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care requisite. Address, 
with full information, ‘* The Coun eek,” B. Y.M.C. 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christian Young Man, single, to take full charge 
of a light manufacturing business located on my farm in 
Connecticut. No experience nepesearte Business very 
profitable. To one who can act quickly, and means 
strictly business, and has $3,000 cash for one-fourth 
interest, a good opportunity is Ohee Investment pro- 
tected against a possible loss. (Time for gardening and 
poultry if desired.) Address Manager, 18, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Summer Home, “ Cascade Lodge,” in the 
White Mt. region. Niné room house, newly painted. 
Barn and carriage house, newly shingled all over and 
statned. Summer house, hen house, ice house. 50 acres 
of land. Mountain brook running on forming a 
beautiful glen with flume and cascade 50 feet et 
Choice fruit. Entire Franconia Range in view. $2,000, 
or $2,300 furnished (including piano). Address Rev. 
R. W. Beers, 419 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Calls 
ARNOLD, P. ARTHUR, Bervie, Ont., to Utica, 
Mich. Accepts. 
Burier, F. C., to Hubbard, Ore. Accepts. 


CARNE, Mr. M. D., Hastings (Neb.) College, to 
Silver Creek, Neb. Accepts. 

CLEMO, GEO. W., Clarksville, Mich., to Hanor 
and Homestead. Accepts. 


Comp, THOS. W., New Lisbon, Wis., to W. 
Salem, Accepts. 

COLLINS, Eprin, Hersey, Mich., to Belding. 
Accepts. 


CURTIS, ALLEN L., Chicago Sem., to Bstelline, 
8. D. Accepts, to begin June 1. 

Epwarps, Gro. N., formerly of Seattle, later 
of Puyallup, Wn., to Plymouth Church, Ta- 
coma, after a six months’ supply. Accepts. 

Ferris, WALTER L., Yale Sem., to Whitney- 
ville, Ct, 

Hay, Morton W., Surry, N. H., to Waterford 
and Lower Waterford, Vt.; also, to Bridge- 
water, Vt. Accepts the latter. 

HAMPTON, WM. S., lately of Dodge and Howells, 
Neb., to Hillside Ch., Omaha. Accepts. 

Hanna, Guo. F., recently of Lyndon, Ill., to a 
charge near Waukegan. Accepts. 

Heppon, RicHarp G., Cashton and Leon, Wis., 
to Potosi. Accepts. 

Hutton, Mitron L., Marion, Io., to Douglas, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

Jonns, JAY J., Douglas, Wyo., to Marion, Io. 


Accepts, exchanging pastorates with Rev. 
Milton L. Hutton. 

KRAEMER, JULIUS H., Hay Springs, Neb., to 
Ulysses. Accepts. 


LYMAN, FReD’K B., Fairhaven, Mass., accepts 
call to Shrewsbury, to begin June 1. - 

MARSHALL, T. H., Harvard Divinity School, to 
E. Rochester (W. Wareham P. O.), Mass. 
Accepts. 

MorGan, WaAurTpR A., Bangor Sem., to Wilder, 
Wit. 

Mowsray, Henry B., lately assistant pastor of 
First Ch., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to be 
‘associate pastor of Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, 
O., to begin July 1. 

O'NEILL, Rov’r, to Maine (Shiocton P. 0O.), 
So. Maine and Galesburg, Wis. Accepts. 

Roperts, Joun, formerly of Crofton, Neb., to 
Bakersfield, Cal. Accepts. 

SmirH, W. W., Middlebury, Vt., to Colchester. 
Accepts. 

SNypDER, Hpnry C., Galesburg, Mich., to Ver- 
non. Accepts. 

STERLING, WM., HW. Smithfield, Pa., to Custer 
and Fern, Mich. Accepts. 

Tich, J. HAMMOND, Hutchinson, Kan., to Fel- 
lowship Ch., Wichita. Accepts. 

Workman, C. H., Yale Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate of First Ch., Middletown, Ct. Accepts, 
in connection with study at School of Reli- 
gious Pedagogy, Hartford. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CHAFER, ROLLIN T., and McCoNAauGHY, JAMES, 
of Mt. Hermon faculty, o. East Northfield, 
Mass., April 21. Sermon, Rev. A. M. 
Paterson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. B. 
Carruthers, Chas. Clark, S. P. Cook, E. M. 
Hrary,.. 5. Chafer, W. F. Whitcomb. 
Prof. McConaughy is preaching at Gill, 
Mass., and Mr. Chafer at Westminster 
West, Vt. 

Emerson, CHESTUR B., Union Sem., o. Bruns- 
wick, Me., April 26. Sermon, Pres. W. D. 
Hyde; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. Jump, 
G. C. DeMott, Langdon Quimby, D. H. Evans, 
Cc. F. Stimson. 

Feast, Harotp C., i. Second Ch., East Am- 
herst, Mass., April 22. Sermon, Rev. W. H. 
Butler ; _other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. A. 
Emerson, W. L. Anderson, J. G. Nichols, 
J. F. Gleason. 

Kernen, Henry A., i. Sowth Ch. of Hast Hart- 
ford, Hockanum, Ct., April 21. Sermon, 
Rey. R. H. Potter; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Hy P: Bacheler, W. C. Prentiss, C. B. 
Moody. 


Resignations 


AtForD, Exvpprr H., First Ch., Denver, Col., 


effective June 1, 
CLEMO, GEO. W. (M. E.), Clarksville, Mich. 


ow-|t 


HURCH 


ARPETS 
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Cote, THOs. W., New Lisbon, Wis. 

COLLINS, Eprin, Hersey, Mich. 

CuMINGS, JOHN M., Denmark, 
eight-year pastorate. 

CurRTIS, WALTER R., Clarendon, Vt. 

DICKINSON, WALTER B., associate pastor West- 
chester Ch., N. Y., with special oversight of 
Chatterton Aill; resignation effective on or 
before Sept. 1. 

ELLIS, WALTER M., Endeavor, Wis., after seven 
years’ service, to give his whole time to 
principalship of Endeavor Academy. 

Hmppon, RICHARD G., Cashton, Wis. 

Hurron, Miuron L., Marion, Io., effective about 
Aug. 1. 

JONES, J. JASPER, 
about Aug. 1. 

KRAEMER, JULIUS H., Hay Springs, Neb. 

Lewis, WM., Welsh Ch., Martin’s Ferry, O., 


Io., after an 


Douglas, Wyo., effective 


after a pastorate of twenty-eight years. He 
will reside in Cleveland. 

Lopwick, WM., Hartford, Wis. 

LYMAN, FRED’K B., Fairhaven, Mass. 

McLarEN, JAS. H., Riverside, Cal.,. effective 
July 1. 


Mason, OMAR G., Green Mountain, Io., to be- 
come field agent for Leander Clark College, 
Toledo. 

OprRKOoTrER, L. M., Ravenna, Neb., effective in 
June. 

Pinney, Ina E., No. Hyde Park, Vt., effective 
June 1. 

SPITTELL, JABHZ, Estelline, S. D. 

Snyper, Henry C., Galesburg, Mich. 

Ticzy, J. HAMMOND, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Biographical 
A BEMARKABLE PASTORATE 


Rey. Warren Hathaway, D-D., who died 
in Blooming Grove, N. “Y., on the morning 
of April 4, had been just forty-three years 
pastor of this famous old church. Dr. 
Hathaway graduated from Oberlin in 1852, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity being con- 
ferred by his alma mater. He was ever a 


student, keeping in touch with modern 
thought. He was born at Ballston Springs, 
N. Y., in 1828. Served pastorates in Leb- 


anon, N. Y., for eighteen months; Fall River, 
Mass., for six years; Medway, N. Y., for 
five years; and Blooming Grove from 1866 
to 1909. He is survived by three children, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brewster, Mrs. Alice Chad- 
wick and Mrs. Jennie Gerow, all living in 
Blooming Grove. WwW. A. W. 


REV. JONATHAN JONES 


Rey. Jonathan Jones died in Mazomanie, 
Wis., April 23, aged seventy-seven years and 
twenty days. He was born at Carmarthen, 
Wales, the fourth in a line of Congregational 
ministers; came to America at eighteen; 
studied for seven years at Western Reserve 
Academy and College, graduating ‘in 1858. 
He served the church at Spring Green, Wis., 
for about three years, building a house of 
worship, and that in Wyoming, Wis., for 
about fourteen. He was married in 1861 to 
Miss Sarah BH. Sutherland of Mazomanie, 
and in 1886 to Miss Ellen M. Tredeau of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who survives him. The 
fortunate purchase of a large farm some 
thirty years ago gave him pecuniary inde- 
pendence and furnished employment for his 
later life. He served as chairman of the 
school board in Mazomanie for seventeen 
years. 


i And have paid § 
7 earnings at this § 
rate for over 

16 years. 


We pay five per cent. a year on every 
dollar placed with us for every day the 
money Is in our care, subject to withdrawal 
on short notice, at any time, without the 
loss of a single day’s earnings. 

We place mortgage loans on improved 
real estate in New York and vicinity, 
guided by years of successful experience. 
We offer you safety, also the convenience 
and advantage of control of your fuads 
when needed for other purposes. Our pa- 
trons in all parts of the country, some prob- 
ably in your locality to whom we are per- 
mitted to refer you. 

UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Est. 16 years. Assets $1,900,000 

Write us for full particulars. 
4 INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS } 
: AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bidg., Broadway 
& 42d St., New York 


va 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Assured by a Life Annuity Contract. Safest and bes 
paying investment possible for any sum. Explanatory 
booklet mailed free. Noagents sent. "The Life An- 
nuities Agency, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


a of aiid fe eur Cusi 
OFirst Morigage 
always on pand. 


$25 CERTIFICATES 


oS Deposit 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Cc 
AL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


111th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1909. 
Market Value. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s,... 
Real Estate.........+ 
United States Bonds. 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds_.... 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks...... seve 
Miscellaneous Stocks.........-- 


7,602.120.00 
1;378,000.00 


Bank and Trust Co, Stocks.............065 338,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real State epen ice emai om ciepenteels nelsiele 97,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
(Gents iimueeemmueraeaceeeee encores 1,120,249.91 
$24,856,499.05 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capitals osiiccc.-cccescwcecasesscces +++ $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.......... +» 9,515,887.00 
Reserve for LOSSeS..........ee+0- «ee. 1,018,626.87 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
CLAIMS acne ass sieice 5 ate A 539,163.67 
Reserve for Taxes 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Su . 800,000.00 
bas over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............. 9,882,821.51 
$%24,856,499.05 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
$13,682,821.51 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


. . ; ° 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
7 Established Thirty-one Years. 
For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Mass, 


Address, 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


TO OBTAIN 


The Latest Commentary on the Whole Bible 


ENTIRELY COMPLIMENTARY 


The work was published late in February this year by the Macmillan Company and edited by Rev. 
J. R. Dummelow, M. A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, with the collaboration of thirty-nine emi- 
nent Bible students. ; 


It is entitled «*« THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY.” Among the collaborators from this side the Atlantic 
are Professors Curtis and Kent of Yale; Professor Ropes of Harvard; President Frank K. Sanders of Washburn College, 
Topeka; Professor Robinson of McCormick Seminary, Chicago; Rev. F. Palmer of Andover, Mass., and Rey. Dr. Ck. 
Slattery of Springfield, Mass. Canada is represented by Professor Jordan of Queen’s University; Professor McFayden of 
Knox College: Professor Smith of the Diocesan College of Montreal, and Rev. Dr. Patterson Smyth of Montreal, while the 
names of Adeney, Peake, Moulton, Lofthouse, Conder, Pullan, Smith, Plummer, Edie, Stott, Findlay and others from England 
and Scotland at once attest to the modern and reliable character of the work. 

The book is 6 inches wide, 9 inches long, 2} inches thick and contains 1,245 pages, with an appendix of plans and maps. The 
initial costs for composition, plates, etc., exceeded $5,000.00. 


THE WORK CONTAINS: 

4. Special articles on ‘“ Belief in God,’ “‘ The Person of 
Jesus Christ,” ‘“The Trinity,”’ ‘‘ Miracles,”’ ‘‘The Resurrection,”’ 
“The Atonement,” ‘‘ Inspiration,”’ ‘‘ Elements of Religion,”’ etc. 

5. Maps: ; 

The Holy Land as Allotted by Joshua to the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. 
Egypt, Sinai, and Canaan. 


1. A comprehensive commentary on each book of the 
Bible, consisting of separate introductory chapters and eritical 
and expository notes, verse by verse. 

2. General Introduction to the Bible and a special 
article on ‘The Study of the Bible.” 


> 


3. Special chapters on ‘‘ Hebrew History to the Exile,” 
‘‘ Introduction to the Pentateuch,” ‘‘ Introduction to Hebrew 
Prophecy,’’ ‘Genesis and the Babylonian Inscriptions,” ‘‘ His- | Lands of the Jewish Captivities. 
tory, Literature and Religious Development of the Jewsin the | Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
Periods between the Testaments,”’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,” | Ancient Jerusalem. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘‘The Teaching of Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ Life and Works of St. Plan of (a) Solomon’s Temple, (b) Herod’s Temple. 
Paul,’ ‘‘ Palestine,’’ and other related subjects. St. Paul’s Journeys. 


The editors of The Congregationalist and Christian World say in their review of the book in the issue of March 13th: 


«‘ We do not know of any other single volume which places before ordinary English students of the Bible so great 
an amount of useful information and instruction to help him to understand and reverence and prize it as the gift of 
God to guide his life.’’ 


The general editor gives, in the preface quoted below in part, a few brief sentences showing the aim and scope of this 
remarkable undertaking to condense in the limits of one volume, even of such generous size, so vast a subject, incorporating 
‘the most assured results of modern scholarship, whilst avoiding opinions of an extreme or precocious kind.” 


(The London Christian World says: **A testing of the work in various important places indicates that this worthy 
ideal has been fairly lived up to. Mr. Dummelow is to be warmly congratulated on the conception and carrying out of the 
work.”’ 

, FROM THE PREFACE: 


“A few words will suffice to explain the purpose and plan { circumstances under which the various books were originally com- 
of the present volume... . The Bible is the inspired record of posed, the mental habits of the people to whom they were ad- 
God’s gradual revelation of himself, His Nature, Character and | dressed, and the actual needs which they were designed to meet. 
Will—a revelation made, in the first instance, to a people who Oftentimes he fails to realize that the prophecy, psalm or epistle 
were chosen to be the guardians of this treasure and to communi- | was sent forth in response to contemporary circumstances, as 
cate it in due time to the rest of mankind—a revelation consum- | urgent and vital as any we experience. Hence arises an inade- 
mated in the Person, Life and Work of Jesus Christ. . .. It quate apprehension of the intense reality of the message delivered. 
therefore demands and deserves constant and reverent study, Spiritual help may, no doubt, be derived from its perusal—that 
which will be richly repaid by an ever-growing appreciation of | being the main purpose for which God’s providence has preserved 
its beauties, and a clearer perception of its spiritual power and it—but even this will be less efficacious than if there had been 
truth. Yet it is often forgotten that 1,800 years have elapsed | caught a more distinct echo of the original bearing and significance 
since the last pages of the Bible were written, that it deals with of the record. The One Volume Commentary is an attempt to 
events of the remote past, with races moved by ideas and influ- | meet such needs as have been indicated, and to provide, in con- 
enced by a civilisation very unlike our own, and that the language | venient form, a brief explanation of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
of its larger half has ceased _to be a living speech for more than | Introductions have been supplied to the various books, and Notes 
two thousand years. . . . It is also within recent years that which will help to explain the principal difficulties, textual, moral 
travellers have familiarised themselves and others with Eastern or doctrinal, which may arise in connexion with them... . It is 
scenes and customs, and have become acquainted with the litera- hoped that the Commentary may lead to a perusal of many of the 
ture, history, religion and archeology of the nations connected books of Holy Scripture which are too often left unread, in spite 
with Israel. It is therefore evident that the student who possesses | of their rare literary charm and abundant usefulness for the 
only the text of the Bible is greatly hampered by ignorance of the | furtherance of the spiritual life.’ 


_ The publishers of The Congregationalist and Christian World, believing that this splendid compendium of informa- 
tion and instruction is the most satisfactory commentary for the ordinary teacher, student and reader of the Bible 
that can be obtained in so compact a form, take pleasure in announcing an introductory arrangement by which the 


work is made available to present subscribers, in return for service in securing new subscriptions to The Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World. 


INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER ONE 
Any present subscriber who will send us $5,00, in payment of two new yearly subscriptions to ‘‘ The Congregationalist 
and Christian World’? at the special club rate of $2.50, may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER TWO 7 
Any present subscriber who will send us $5.00, in payment of one new yearly subscription and his or her own renewal 
at the special club rate of $2.50 from present date of expiration may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER THREE 


7 "Ae . saree - 1 : S ‘ % bs fs Fi 
Any present subscriber who will send us $3.00, the regular subscription price of the paper, together with one new sub- 


scription and his or her promise to renew present subscription for one year at expiration, may obtain this work postpaid, 
entirely complimentary. 


The above offers are not good if sent through an agent, but should be addressed, as should further inquiries for 


Laeeern either to “‘ The Congregationalist and Christian World,” or to L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, 
oston, Mass. 


BO eo On receipt of 50c. to cover postage or express charges we will send the book for examination and credit the amount on any of the 
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Seventy-five Years of Minister Making 

A Review by Rev. T. C. Richards of Hartford Seminary’s Work for the World 

What We Should Do About Socialism 
Prof. J. B. Clark 


Columbia University 


Friendly Words to a Bride 
Ellen Conway 


From Our Readers’ Point of View 


Open Forum Letters on the Endowment of Churches—Ministerial 
Stingy 


Salaries—- Andover and Harvard—Are Congregationalists 


Important Religious News 


Canon Henson’s Lectures at Yale — Sidelights on the Together 


Campaign—lInstitute at St. Johnsbury, Vt.— Political and 
Moral Activities in Southern California— New Mexico and 
Oklahoma Association 
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THEOLOGICAL 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN semwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 
PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORAS. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Bouleyard, Chicago, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulity of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. 89th 
Anniversary, June 1 and 2, 1909. For Cat- 
alogue address Prof. WARREN J. Mounron, 
Cor. See’ y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. ahd Ph.D. 

Fall term opens September 30, 1909. - 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACORUS. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
Located at Berkeley, Cal. 
Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ics. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, Seth eT and Practical Work. Classical, 
English and Specia! Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug. 17,1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


SN 


It will serve the interest of all concerned, if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 


THEOLOGICAL | 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to be educated in a boarding school? What 
are you thinking about the work of that 
school? You hope it will make him truthful, 
obedient, respectful, neat, orderly, prompt, 
and brave before difficulties; that he will 
learn fast, and-do as his teachers bid him; 
that he will form lifelong friendships with 
worthy boys. 

What is the boy thinking about his future 
school? His dreams are rosy about accred- 
ited sports, and hazy about effort that means 
work, but he is willing to promise to try hard 
to do all you ask of him, and sincere in it. 

What am I thinking about the boy who 
will come to my fireside from the tenderness 
and solicitude of his own? To me he is one 
who now begins his race with his fellow men. 
He is abroad in the world to learn the lessons 


of life and character, in citizenship and in- 


social and spiritual relations. I am thinking 
of his inherited traits and disposition, and of 
the good or bad habits which you have 
allowed his home life to teach him. Like 
you I wish to teach him order, promptness, 
obedience, love of truth, and self-respect, and 
to lay the foundations for a normal religious 
life; and I know that to be able to stand 
well as a man he must experience much dis- 
cipline of mind and heart and body, and know 
something of that chastening that ‘*‘ seemeth 
not to be joyous, but grievous.’”’ I am think= 
ing also of the love and sympathy he will 
need in his untried paths. 


You may be interested to read a pamphlet 
book written by the master who thirty-four 
years ago founded this private school, and 
still maintains it. Here are thirty boys, liv- 
ing with their instructors in relations un- 
usually frank, and characterized by an 
absence of a vicious undercurrent. Such a 
result is attributable in part to the special 
instruction given by the master in person 
on the truths of sex. 


The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; 
no NEW boy is received after he has reached 
his fourteenth birthday. 


Each boy has a separate room. 


The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS (Yale), Master 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP PEQUOIG, 


Chebeague Isiand, off Portland, Maine. Gym- 
nastics, baseball, tennis, tether ball, yachting, motoring, 
rowing, fishing, hiking, running, boxing, dancing. Booklet. 
REV.C.L. BALL (Unitarian), Athol, Mass. Boys 11 to 15. 
Undergraduates 16 to 21. 


Camp Durrell, | Camp Becket, 


100-aere island off the Coast 200-acre farm in the Berk- 
of Maine, near Friendship. | shires, near Pittsfield. 

High-grade, character-making camps for boys between 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe leadership. 19 
years’ experience. Season from June 25th to Aug. 27th. 


For booklet write to H. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOILES. 

2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Chicago ; Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & UO. 


Washington; 
Angeles. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminarys= 


boys. 68th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, ty cal 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
grounds. Catalogue free. Address JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School ‘atic 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. Miss 
CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St., 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. It is different; better and 
worth investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWSs- 
RICHARDSON, A. B., Prin. REY.S.S. MATHEWS, D.D., 
Dean and Treasurer. 


A WomMan’s -IDEA OF SUMMER COMFORT.— 
To every woman, especially the woman who 
keeps house, the topic of summer comfort in 
the home is one of never-failing interest. 

This is particularly true where comfort in 
the kitchen is concerned, as it is in this one 
room that the most trying part of the work is 
done, such as cooking, baking, ironing and 
heating water for wash-day ~purposes. Even 
in cool weather such work is not altogether 
welcome, but it becomes drudgery on days 
when the mercury is trying to jump through 
the top of the thermometer, aided by a hot 
stove that diffuses its almost unbearable heat 
through the kitchen. 

But such days are past. With the New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook Stove, 
kitchen drudgery becomes kitchen comfort, for 
this wonderful stove is so constructed that it 
not only produces quick results, but does it all 
without perceptibly raising the kitehen temper- 
ature. 

All this means real comfort to the woman 
who works in the kitchen, especially when con- 


.Sidered with the added advantages in the say- 


ing of time; in the doing away with all carry- 
ing of coal, wood and ashes; in having a 
stove that can be turned on or off, high or 
low, as required; and in not having to keep it 
lighted when not in use. 

Then there is the saving of fuel to be con- 
sidered ; and it-is here also that the New Per- 
fection excels. Although equipped with three 
burners it has but one oil reservoir, thus re- 
ducing three separate filling operations to one. 

Besides all this, the ‘‘New Perfection” is the 
only oil stove built with a cabinet top. Its 
commodious top shelf is. particularly useful 
for warming plates and keeping food hot after 
it is cooked. In addition there are two drop 
shelves on which may be set the teapot or 
coffee pot and small cooking utensils. Also has 
two racks for holding towels. 

Altogether the “New Perfection” is a stove 
of wonderful utility. Its extremely handsome 
appearance sets off any kitchen to full advan- 
tage. It is superior to the hot coal range no 
matter what the point of comparison may be 
—or whether regarded as a summer stove 
only or as a stove for year ’round use. 

Another household article of unusual con- 
venience is the Rayo Lamp, a scientifically 
constructed lamp that will adorn any room— 
whether library, parlor, dining-room or bed- 
room. The Rayo Lamp gives a mellow, steady 
light that doeS not tire the eyes. Its center 
draft burner of the latest design and its fine 
porcelain shade make it a lamp of combined 
usefulness and beauty. 

The New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook Stove and the Rayo Lamp constitute two 
household articles that will meet any woman’s 
idea of home comfort. In the thousands of 
homes in which they are already used they 
are making things cheerful because of their 
absolute safety, great simplicity, and wonder- 
ful convenience. 
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The Far Eastern Question 
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A Selected List of Books on Countries 
Now in the World’s Eye 


Any books on the list given below will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price 
quoted by either bookstore of The Pilgrim 
Press, 175 Wabash Ave., ( thicago, and 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


- 
Daybreak in Turkey, by James L. Barton $1.50 


Vital and up-to-date, yet at the same 
time mature and scholarly, is this timely 
volume on the country which is focusing 
the world’s attention. Dr. Barton’s resi- 
dence in Turkey and subsequent experi- 
ence as Secretary of the American Board 
have qualified him to speak with author- 
ity. His practical knowledge of the 
languages of the country has enabled 
him to get into close touch with official 
and peasant. The chapter on Abdul 
Hamid is a remarkably well-balanced and 
judicial character study. 


Turkey in Revolution,. by Charles Roden 


Buxton $2.50 


Facts which are more interesting than 
any fiction could be. In vivid style the 
author pictures the events and men upon 
whom the attention of all nations is cen- 
tered today. The chapters on Abdul 
Hamid and the Sheikh-ul-Islam are tell- 
ing sketches. 


The East End of Europe: The Report of an 


Unofficial Mission to the European Provinces 
of Turkey on the Eve of the Revolution, by 
Allen Upward ‘ $4.00 
A searching examination of the racial 
and religious difficulties in Buropean 


Turkey. It is a scathing indictment of 
Bulgarian methods. 


Haremlik : Some Pages fromthe Life of Turkish 


Women, by Demetra- Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth 
Brown) $1.25 


The author of this intimate description 
of Turkish life was born in Constanti- 
nople, of a Greek family, but as-a young 
girl she ran away to America. After six 
years she returned and visited among her 
girlhood friends, married and living in 
harems, thus obtaining unique material 
for this work. The book is made up of 
ten characteristic episodes in the lives of 
Turkish women. 


Fighting the Turk in the Balkans, by Arthur 


D. H. Smith $1.75 


“Not a history of political events but an 
endeavor to present a phase of our twen- 
tieth century life which. is unknown to 
most of us,” modestly says the author of 
his book. Written by an adventurous 
American who felt the brunt of actual 
conflict, this book gives a wonderfully 
yivid account of the guerilla warfare 
carried on by a band of Macedonians in 
the mountains just south of the Bulga- 
rian boundary. 


Tuckey: and the Balkan States, as Described 


by Great Writers, edited by Esther Singleton 
: $1.60 


Extracts from the works of noted authors 
and travelers, describing the life, man- 
ners and customs of the Turks, Monte- 
negrins, Serbs, Bulgars and other far 
BDastern peoples. ~ 


ehind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia, 
by M. E. Hume-Griffith $3.50 


As the wife of a medical. missionary the 
author had rare opportunity of knowing 
astern women, and this intimate study 
is the result of eight years’ residence in 
the countries described. Her chapters 
on Mesopotamia /are a valuable addition 
to the literature on a province destined 
to play an interesting part in the history 
of the next few years. 


British Officer in the Balkans, by Major 
Percy Henderson $3.50 


A picturesque account of a land in which 
we are all interested. Major Henderson 
claims for this district the scenery of 
Norway and the coloring of Italy, plus 
the glamour of the Orient. 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. Dy 


B. L. Weale, pseud. $3.50 


This book of timely interest is enrolled 
by Putnam’s Magazine among the note- 
worthy books of the month. The author, 
whose real name is L. L. Simpson, was 
present at the Siege of Peking and is 


- conversant with affairs of the Orient 


generally. 
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-receipts will be returned by letter when as 


Contents 15 May, 1909 


EDITORIAL 635-640 
' Event and Comment 
Kditorial in Brief 
Sacrifice for the Sake of Union 
Some Significant Letters 
Social Consciousness as Related, to Im- 
migrants 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Seventy-five Years of Minister Making. 
Rev. T. C. Richards , 
Present-Day Socialism. III. What We 
Should Do about It. Prof. J. B. 
Clark 
THE HOME 
Friendly Words to Brides. I. Ellen 
Conway 
The New House—a selected poem 
The Motto Habit 
The Children’s Pulpit 
FOR THE CHILDREN 
What Julie Taught the Teacher. Fran- 
ces J. Delano 
The New Baby—-an illustrated poem 
IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 
THE FIRELIGHT CLUB 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for 
May 23 
KOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for May 23 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
CHURCH AND MINISTERIAL RECORD 
CHURCH NEWS 
Boston 
To Re-enforce the Country Chureh 
New York 
The ‘Together’ Campaign 
Cleansing the Cities 
Conference on the Firing Line 
Chicago 
Gains in Every Column 
Canon Henson’s Lectures at Yale 
Accessions to the Churches 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A Servant of the Church Universal— 
Marcus Dods 
Hampton Institute after Forty Years 
Woman’s Board Meeting 
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Biographical 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, papers are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknow edged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the papery but 

amp is in- 
closed for that purpose. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-classmail. Composition by /homa Todd 


THE ONLY VOLUME IN PRINT OF 


Gipsy Smith’s Sermons 


The Editor of the United Presbyterian says: 
“If you want to read a gospel that glows 
with the fire of Pentecost, get this book. I 
need not ask you to read it. You will be so 
fascinated with the wonderful majesty and 
Payee of that one luminous soul that you will 
ay aside all other literature and read it to 
a finish.” 
Full Cloth Binding, $1.00 net. 


Popular Edition, Paper, 35c. net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 

| terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
jj use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mise 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
Question of How and What to Pray In 
ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Mérocco 35¢, 
y postald: stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 
EO. W, NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE 


By JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., 
is undoubtedly the greatest work on Revelation 
ever written. It is having a marvelous sale. Total 
editions, nine; 15,000 sets; 45,000 volumes. Thou- 
sands have given unsolicited testimonials. Former 
price, $5.00 per set; three volumes; 1417 pages. Now 


47 | $2.50, prepaid to any address. To Ministers, Mis- 


sionaries, ete., $1.80 per set. 
CHAS. C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 
Repores JUSt Published N7ru72 
$25 per 100 fs nesnmenmes 35g Pee 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S, S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


THE BEST WA 
THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
@LONNUNION SERVICE Has iN- 
5 CREASEQ THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER /N THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES 17 WILL DO SOFOR 
Reem. «= YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
SSE TRATED PRILE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G ; Boston, Mass. 
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The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager, 

Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


A “National Pin-Money League” 


HAS been formed by prominent business women in New 
York city ; the object of the league is to offer suggestions, 
and to render practical ‘assistance to every one wishing 
to earn money at home; send us 10 cents, also your 
name and address in full and we will send you at once 
over 80 suggestions for home work of all kinds, any one 
of which, if carefully carried out, will give you an as- 
sured income of from $5 to $50 a week; no canvassing; 
unquestionable references furnished. Address the 
Secretary of the NATIONAL PIN-MONEY LEAGUE, 
Dept. 5, Bloomfield, N. J. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rellers Tin Rollers 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. . 


RESULTS TO BE REALIZED 


What the success of this Campaign will mean to our Missionary Societies 
in particular those Societies are invited to state in detail. 


STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN BOARD 


First and foremost, the success of this campaign means the wiping out of our debt of 
$80,000. This debt arose from panic conditions in the business world and only after the 
severest kind of retrenchment. Those who have learned in the campaign meetings of the drastic 
measures the Prudential Committee have taken to reduce expenses 
and how they sought to transfer to other denominations whole 
blocks of our work, have had not one word of criticism. This 
debt must be paid. It stands in the way of all progress; it — 998,908 
hangs like a dead weight upon the necks of our missionaries. 

B450,000 In the second place, if the fund can be carried to $500,000, it 2°" 
will mean putting into the treasury of the Board an additional sum 
of nearly $75,000. This is needed to protect us against any short- 

$400,000 age on the present year’s account, to guard against a possible re-_— | 150.000 
action next year by reason of the special efforts now being made, 
and to give our missionaries just a little relief from the retrench- 


$500,000 


ec ocen ments of the past thirteen years. 10° 
Third, the success of the campaign means a new impetus for 
years to come. To succeed will make a new era in the life of the 
become Board. It means growing success in our task of evangelizing the 


$300,000 
Se 75,000,000 assigned to our denomination. 


tional. 


The American Board went into this campaign only after careful 
thought and inquiry running through three months. The Pruden- 
tial Committee canvassed every possible course of procedure and 
decided deliberately and prayerfully that this was the thing to do. 
If this great effort does not succeed what can succeed? 
£200,000 What other scheme can be more noble, more business-like, 
more hopeful of success? The message of the American Board 
to the Congregational Churches is 


HES PUT Sb Shire UiGn 10°" 


#250,000 


CornELius H. Patton, 
$115,532.66 
$100,000 ‘ Flome Secretary. 


1 0,000 


Please send pledges of contributions to | 157568 
MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
and money remittances to 
DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. a 


250,000 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


ce ieee Previously acknowledged, week ending ras 1 . . $108,696.81 
Received for week ending May 8 . . « +) 1s @) O,Od0—5 7 


Total:to May 8) <0). 3. Sy pee seh oe -O0 973009 


Scale showing sub- ¥ i = 
scription to Satur- CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE Scale of Centigrade 


¥ 909. 
a Covit sl General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. Thermometer. © is 
which pledges are Chairman, C. H. PATTON, D. D, Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. point of Liquidation. 
conditions: — Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN ©. WARNER. Below O is Debt Rais- 


Kare “A < ing. Above Fund 
For Publicity, J. F. Bropig, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LOUGEE, Esq. to Divide eons all 


the Societies. 
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Volume XCIV; 
Number 20 


Event and Comment 


Hartford’s Seventy-fifth Birthday 


Seventy-five years have passed since on a Connecticut 
hillside opposition toward reigning Connecticut theology 
crystallized in the foundation of a theological seminary 
which thirty years later substituted for its country environ- 
ment and its plain brick building a fine structure in the 
pleasant residential district of Hartford. That move proved 
advantageous to the institution. Its record since then has 
been one of far-reaching service in many lines of Christian 
activity. One of its devoted alumni, Rev. Thomas OC. 
Richards, tells the story elsewhere in this issue. The Semi- 
nary has always stood for the kind of training that impels 
men toward the pulpit and the pastorate. While the stamp 
of accurate scholarship, particularly in these later years, has 
marked the classroom work, the first concern and the chief 
object of effort have been the production of men competent 
to interpret the deep things of the spiritual life. The cele- 
bration of this seventy-fifth birthday, which will begin a 
week from next Sunday with appropriate sermons in thirty 
pulpits of Hartford and vicinity, promises much of interest 
for the general public. Conferences on religious and theo- 
logical education and on practical church problems will profit 
through the participation of men of insight and power con- 
nected with other institutions. Many former students will 
return and there will be much good cheer and renewal of 
friendship during the week. Following the celebration and 
beginning May 31 will be held a ministerial retreat to which 
all ministers within easy reach are invited. Dr. Horton of 
London will be one of the main attractions, and other men 
who will participate are Professor Nash of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Divinity School, Professor Woelfkin of Rochester 
‘and Rey. J. D. Adam of East Orange, N. J. 


Spring Meetings 

The number of religious conventions at this season does 
not indicate any decrease of interest in the work of the 
churches. They are altogether neglected by the majority of 
church members. They become the dissipation of a few. 
Wise men and women who can command their time will 
choose one or more which promise to do most to enlarge their 
knowledge and quicken their spiritual life. The London 
Sunday School Chronicle estimates that the May meetings 
of religious societies to be held in London this year will 
number close to four hundred. There is a printed list of 
258 4n May and June which provide for thirty special ser- 
mons besides those to be preached on Sundays; twenty-nine 
conferences, with breakfasts, dinners, banquets and recep- 
tions, all garnished with public speaking. The Albert Hall, 
King’s Hall and City Temple will each house nine meetings; 
thirteen will be held at the Mansion House, presided over by 
_ the Lord Mayor; twenty-six at Queen’s Hall and thirty-two 
at Caxton Hall. Lord Kinnaird will preside or speak at 
seven meetings, the Bishop of London at the same number 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury at six. A long list of 
distinguished mreachers and speakers is given, including 
chief dignitaries of both Church and State. While Ameri- 
ean Christians make less of popular assemblies than our 
English brethren, few of our larger cities go through the 
spring without presenting, by» means of denominational or 
interdenominational gatherings, the work of Christian 
churches. Take some part in the world movement toward 


building up the Kingdom of God for which these meetings 
are a sign and guide. 


Lay Leaders in Demand 


Perhaps no other one influence. at the present time is 
doing more to bring Christians into the fellowship of co- 
operative service throughout the world than the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. As an illustration of this we note 
that leaders of churches of all denominations in Australia 


.have by letter and repeated cablegrams urged those managing 


the movement in this country to send a deputation to visit 
their principal cities. They named for the deputation Mr. 
J. Campbell White, a Presbyterian, and Mr. Silas McBee, 
an Episcopalian. The promotion of Christian brotherhood 
among all men who are disciples of Christ is the object of 
this organization, and it is planned to hold missionary con- 
ventions next autumn and winter in fifty American cities, 
culminating next spring in a national missionary Congress, 
probably at St. Louis, where it is expected that five thousand 
men from all parts of the country will assemble. Mr. Charles 
A. Gunn of Pittsburg has been appointed corresponding 
secretary of the movement, to which he will give his entire 
time, with headquarters at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Baron Takahira on Neesima 


The Japanese ambassador, Baron Takahira, came to 
Amherst College last week to give a memorial address on 
the life and work of one of Amherst’s most influential sons, 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. He did full justice to the character 
of Neesima from the Japanese as well as from the American 
point of view. It was, he said, “typically Japanese, only 
broadened in his views and aspiration as a result of his 
American education. There is no environment, I am inclined 
to think, anywhere else than Japan which could produce such 
a character. There is no environment, I dare say, anywhere 
else than America which could help in developing such a 
character.” No one will think the worse of Baron Takahira 
for claiming most that was best in Neesima for Japanese 
heredity and environment; and his admission of Christian 
faith to a place alongside of Japanese Samurai training is 
interesting: “Fervent patriot that he was, Neesima turned 
an ardent Christian believer and exponent of the Christian- 
ized Bushido. He was particular in giving stress to what 
useful men are to be made for—that is, for the service of 
the country of their birth.’ We have something to learn 
from Japanese patriotism, of which both the speaker and the 
theme of this striking address were fine examples. 


Diplomatic Appointments 

It is good news for the missionaries in Turkey that 
President Taft has offered the Turkish ambassadorship to 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus, twice, minister to the Sublime Porte. 
It is understood that he has accepted the post as a matter 
of public duty. His appointment is certainly not a move in 
the game of politics. His experience will be invaluable to 
American interests of all classes during the coming days of 
readjustment in Turkey. He who succeeded in dealing with 
the wily Sultan Abdul Hamid should find it easy to secure 
a position of influence and amity with the new and liberal- 
minded head of the Ottoman realm. The fact that Mr. 
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Straus is a Jew, while it qualifies him, perhaps, to take a 
fair view of the pressing religious questions of Turkey, has 
‘never stood in the way of his sympathy with the great 
American educational enterprises which have done so much 
for Turkish advancement. He will need no apprenticeship 
and can be trusted to make the United States one of the 
influential factors in Turkish thought and life. Another 
admirable appointment by the President is the transfer of 
Ambassador W. H. Rockhill from Peking to St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Rockhill is a recognized authority onthe affairs of the 
Far East. He will be of special use, therefore, in Russia, 
where our diplomatic business with the.government must 
largely relate to questions which arise on the Pacific. 


The Situation in Turkey 


In Constantinople the Young Turk leaders seem to have 
the situation fully in hand, and the tumults and massacres 
in Adana province have at last ceased. Further reports con- 
firm the opinion that the outbreak was largely political in 
origin, though brought to its intensity by religious fanati- 
cism. The first blood shed,in Adana, it is said, was that of 
a Moslem who was shot, in self-defense, by two Armenians. 
The industriously spread reports that the Armenians had 
been conspiring against the government roused the mob to 
attempt their extermination. All the horrors of religious 
war were let loose—for the last time, we may hope, in the 
unhappy history of the Armenian people. Except the two 
missionaries, Rogers of the A. B. C. F. M. and Maurer of 
the Mennonites, no Americans lost their lives and compara- 
tively little mission property was destroyed. But there are 
thousands of refugees, almost all of them women and chil- 
dren, showing where the blow fell, and the resourees of the 
government and the missionaries will be severely taxed in 
providing for them. In the tenacity and ability of the 
Armenian people and the character of our missionaries there 
is abundant assurance that our American contributions will 
be well spent. Letters received from missionaries show how 
terrible was the suspense and how real the danger of a return 
of Turkey to the despotic anarchism of the past. The vic- 
tory of the liberals, at so slight an expense of blood, outside 
of the stricken towns and villages of Adana province, must 
be counted as one of the great deliverances. 


Conditions of the Turkish Problem 


Abdul Hamid had a passion for hoarding, and the search 
for his stored wealth has yielded important returns, some 
$7,500,000 having been discovered in his palace and twice 
as much traced to foreign banks, some of them in America. 
Perhaps one reason for the sparing of his life had to do 
with a desire to force him to become an instrument for 
recovering this money. The sending of a commission to 
investigate the Adana outbreaks will help to settle the region, 
but the members will have before them a delicate and per- 
haps impossible task unless supported by adequate and trust- 
worthy forces. For the necessity of the case will demand 
the punishment of Moslems for killing “infidels,” and the 
Moslem fresh from his orgy of murder and robbery will not 
take kindly to being called to account or robbed of his ill- 
gotten gains. That wholesale hanging of rebels on gibbets 
in the public streets, for example, which has been one of the 
sights of Constantinople since the Young Turks regained 
possession of the city will hardly be possible in Adana and 
Tarsus. But on the thoroughness with which the commis- 
sion does its work the future peace of the region must 
largely depend. The petition of the Armenian leaders, in- 
cluding such demands as the return of widows and maidens 
earried off and liberty for those who embraced Islam under 
duress to return 'to their Christian faith and status, indicate 
the complexity and the danger of the questions which must 
arise. For a man who has spent more than twenty years 
in a palace-prison, entirely shut away from the world, the 
new Sultan is showing an interest and power of initiative 
which may introduce another. and difficult personal element 
into the problem, for the Sultan is theoretically an autocrat. 
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The courage and self-control of the members of mission 
churehes in the regions affected by the massacres seem to 
have been worthy of the highest praise. 


Christian Union 


The cause of Christian union has suffered severely from 
what Lord Morley, speaking once in the British parliament, 
called the “impatience of the idealist.” We are apt to pray, 
“Give union in our time, O Lord!” forgetting that it takes 
long years to bring men from different to a common point 
of view, and that God is never in a hurry. Now the im- 
patience of the idealist in regard to the reunion of Chris- 
tendom demands the immediate surrender by large bodies of 
Christians of beliefs and methods of organization to witness 


' for which has been the chief end of their conscious thought. 


The Presbyterian must abandon his presbytery or the Epis- 
copalian his episcopacy. Such miracles of sudden conversion 
are not within the bounds of normal expectation. He who 
attempts this method of making the churches one ean only 
repeat the impatient good man’s experience, “I was in a 
hurry, but I found that God was not.” There must be 2 
formidable list of funerals—especially among the clergy— 
before the denominations can sit down, one inside the other, 
like a nest of Chinese boxes, on any sudden notice. Our 
chief concern for a long time to come must be with the 
approaches to union, and if God hastens the consummation 
so that our eyes may see its promise or its dawning, we shall 
have oceasion to give him thanks for unexpected mercies. 


The Layman’s Leadership 

One reason for this impatience of the idealists has been 
the narrowness of the vision which has possessed our souls. 
We have looked each upon his own things and missed the 
broader sight. For this reason the movement which shall 


help and not hinder the coming reunion is likely to rise in ~ 


the minds of laymen rather than of ministers. It must have 
detachment and be determined by the needs of the busy 
rather than the cloistered or the pulpit life. The reunion 
will come when Christians demand it rather than when stu- 
dents or ecclesiastics determine that the time is ripe. For this 
reason we welcome such an address as Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper of Philadelphia gave at the conference of Episcopal 
church clubs in New York recently. He called attention to 
the extremes of opinion in his own church with diverse aims 


- and temptation to blindness as to the favor of God to those 


He characterized the present situation as intoler- 
able. “Such division is obviously unchristian. It is a 
barrier to the spread of the religion of Christ. The state 
of mind of Christian people toward each other is inconsistent 
with spiritual health.” Yet there is an existing unity grow- 
ing out of the personal relation to Christ. “Christianity is 
devotion to the person of our Lord. . . . Moreover, it can 
hardly be disputed that efforts to be Christlike are being 
made with a substantially equal measure of success in every 
Christian group. It fairly startles us, therefore, when we 
realize that the divisions between the churches are divisions 
neither in respect to the theoretical essence of Christianity 
nor as to the practical manifestation of Christianity.” 


outside. 


The Practical Inferences ‘ 

From this point of view the practical inferences are 
plain. Mr. Pepper pleads for a just and cordial attitude 
toward Christians of other names, for a loyalty which is 
tolerant, for co-operative work in fields not necessarily eccle- 
siastical, for conference and study to ascertain points of 
agreement and bringing points of difference down to the 
irreducible minimum—such as the Shanghai Conference— 


.and for the division of territory for missionary work. He 


deprecates hurried «legislation, even in the direction of co- 
operation, to which voluntary action is much to be preferred. 
“The great point to be borne in mind,” he says of study and 
persuasion, “is the importance of vitalizing all propositions 
tending toward unity by deducing them from the funda- 
mental truth of a personal relation to our Lord.” The spirit 
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‘of this paper is very different from that’ insistence on the 
points of division and that corrosive criticism of tenets held 
vital by other Christians which have too frequently charac- 
terized debate. Polemics is a great temptation to ordinary 
minds and a great hindrance to mutual understanding. A 
speaker at the same conference of Episcopal clubs illustrated 
this when he said, “As for episcopacy, whether it were essen- 
tial or not, it was a historic fact—the great majority of 
Christians had it, the others must acquiesce.” That is to 
transter thought from the essentials of agreement to one of 
the chief matters of debate and division. Episcopacy must 
vindicate, not assert itself if it is to become a matter of 
free and universal consent. He who thinks of his fellow- 
Christian as a brother in Christ is drawing nearer to him. 
He who thinks of him primarily as a non-episcopalian, or 
non-immersionist, or non- anything-else that is not essential 
to the personal relation to the divine head of the universal 
Church is excluding not the other but himself from that 
Catholic brotherhood. 


A French Social War 

Neither the government nor the government employees 
in France have felt that the strike of last month in Paris, 
which for a short time nearly shut the capital off from com- 
munication with the world, was anything more than a pre- 
liminary trial of strength. Premier Clemenceau is himself 
a radical, but too clear-headed to doubt that the limit of 
radicalism had been far overstepped when it was proposed 
that the organized servants of the state should dictate to the 
representatives of the whole French people. That would be 
to transfer authority from the representative assembly to the 
committee rooms of a few trade guilds.. The public servants, 
flushed with what seemed like a partial success and intoxi- 
cated with a new sense of power, have directly challenged 
the government by turning their organizations into one of 
the trade syndicates authorized by French law. But this law 
expressly limits this privilege of state recognition and the 
liberty to strike to workers in competitive trades. In the 
public service there is no competition. The government has 
accepted the challenge, forbidden the combination, appealed 
to the French people and strengthened the garrison in Paris. 
Clemenceau cannot yield without introducing a militant and 
irresponsible socialism into the government. He depends 
upon the real conservatism of the thrifty French people, 
among whom the public servants are a small minority. The 
argument of these organized public laborers depends upon 
an asserted war of classes, and its appeal is for an attack 
upon the wealthy, that their goods may be shared by all 
alike. But most Frenchmen and women are capitalists. 
They not only save, they invest, and they will be loath to 
lend themselves to a war on capital. The general strike, if 
it comes, will be trying for the government. But the result 
will be determined—as in all widespread strikes—by the 
‘public opinion of the people as a whole. And this will in 
~ the long run sustain the government, leaving it stronger both 
for internal authority and external influence for the great 
storm which will have cleared the air. 


A New Memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers 

The two points of departure of the Pilgrims from Eng- 
land were Southampton and Plymouth. It is remarkable 
that, while a noble monument has been erected overlooking 
Plymouth Bay and another is rising at Provincetown to 
-eommemorate their arrival in their new home, no adequate 
memorial has yet been set up of their departure from old 
England. A bronze tablet was placed on the Barbican at 
Plymouth a few years ago by the lord mayor, Mr. Bond, the 
inscription on it saying that it was done at the suggestion 
of an American visitor. It is now proposed to raise at 
Southampton a fitting memorial of some sort which may 
remind the thousands who every season enter and depart 
from that port, of the sailing forth of the Mayflower and the 
Speedwell, Aug. 15, O.S., 1620. The mayor of the city is 
chairman of a provisional committee consisting of a number 
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of prominent British citizens, Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw being 
honorary secretary. It is expected that the descendants of 
the Pilgrims on this side of the Atlantic will be interested 
in the movement, as they may well be. John Alden was a 
Southampton youth who, being a cooper, was employed to 
help in fitting out the two vessels and, becoming interested, 
accepted an invitation to join the emigrant band. It is 
hoped that a committee will be formed in this country to 
co-operate with the English committee. It would be an 
honor to the English name and language and history to have 
both nations share’in some visible token marking the quay 
at Southampton from which the Pilgrims first set sail for 
the New World in which they helped to found a great repub- 
he. Correspondence on the subject should be addressed to 
Dr. Hearnshaw, Hartley University College, Southampton. 


Missionaries on Trial in the Congo State 

The Belgian administration in the Congo Free State has 
chosen to make its defense against the charge of cruelty to 
the natives by bringing suit for libel in the name of one 
of its subsidiary commercial companies against two mission- 
aries, Rev. William Morrison and Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
of the American Southern Presbyterian Church. The Kassai 
Trust holds a monopoly of the rubber collecting in the cen- 
tral south. Half of its stock is held by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and a majority of its directors are Belgian officials. 
The charge against the missionaries is “calumnious denun- 
ciation,” and the damages claimed from each $20,000. The 
charges made by the missionaries, as embodied in the reports 
of the former American Consul-General and the British 
Consul at Boma are: “That the officials levy upon the natives 
oppressive so-called taxes to be paid in rubber; that whole 
villages, including women and children, are impressed by the 
soldiers for gathering the rubber; that they often are com- 
pelled to travel many miles to the rubber forests and sleep 
there for more than a week under unhealthy conditions; that 
they are cruelly punished for failure to fulfill the taxes im- 


‘ posed, and that so large a proportion of their time is taken 


for gathering these taxes that they are unable to cultivate 
crops and raise food necessary for their support.” 

The trial is to be held at Leopoldville, on Stanley Boor 
hundreds of miles by river from the mission stations. Secre- 
tary Knox has directed the American consul at Boma, the 
port of the Congo State, to proceed to ‘Leopoldville to watch 
the trial. How far the court of the Congo government can 
be trusted to do justice in a case where the real defendant 
is that government in the person of one of its agencies is 
to be shown. There are some twenty American missionaries 
in the Congo country, and most of them have asserted that 
certain Belgian officials have governed with unexampled 
cruelty, greed and immorality. There is a dark shadow over 
the Congo State and the suspicion of the civilized world 
cannot be dissipated without a thorough investigation. 


A Constitution for Persia 

A constitution in Persia stands for an ideal of govern- 
ment rather than a proved method of administration. When 
the Shah, forced by the appearance of a Russian army com- 
ing to the rescue of the besieged liberals in the city of 
Tabriz, “grants” a new constitution, that does not mean that 
Persia is all at once a modern and self-governing community. 
It means that the more intelligent of the Persian people 
are once more to be put to school in self-government and 
that the Shah is to be a reluctant but perforce co-operative 
superintendent of the teaching. The representatives of the 
people will once more assemble. and consider the urgent 
questions of national order, finance, religious and racial 
adjustments and foreign relations. The Shah will retain as 
much power in his own hands as he dares. The liberals will 
follow European forms and slowly, perhaps, learn the true 
meaning of the European spirit. Persia, fortunately perhaps 
for her political interests, is cut off from the rest of the 
Moslem world by the great schism. Of her population an 
overwhelming majority are Shiahs or followers of Ali. Less 
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than one in ten are Sunnis, or orthodox Moslems. Chris- 
tians are few. But the Moslem priests are the enemies of 
progress and a force which will make the success of consti- 
tutionalism difficult. The country is poor, society disorgan- 
ized, the machinery of modern life must be created from the 
beginning. There is room, therefore, for much patience 
with the experiments and endeavors of an isolated Moslem 
state in its efforts to catch up with the life of the world 
after centuries of slumber. Without the pressure which 
Russia at the north and Britain at the south have agreed 
to exercise, the immediate future of Persian constitutionalism 
would be dark. The unopposed occupation by a Russian 
army of Tabriz will be a severe test of good faith in Russia’s 
agreement with the British government in regard to spheres 
of influence in Persia. : 


Sacrifice for the Sake of. Union 


By the decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, the 
ehurch property of Cumberland Presbyterian churches in 
that state, which was transferred to the united body formed 
of Cumberland Presbyterians and Presbyterians, must be 
surrendered to the minority of the former denomination 
which refused to assent to the union. In some instances 
considerable money raised by united churches since the union 
‘was consummated must be handed over to those who paid 
but little of it. In one case, at least, a fine church has been 
built since the union which now goes to a small minority 
who contributed almost nothing to build it. The eagerness 
with which the dissenting minority throughout the state has 
hastened to possess itself of property given to it by the 
judicial decision is depressing enough to discourage other 
efforts toward the union of religious denominations. 

But there is another side to this movement. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Tennessee is not disheartened by the 
blow it has received. One church building after another has 
been surrendered, but plans for the erection of new ones are 
already under way. The principle of union has come to be 
seen as worth sacrifice. Those who thought they were not 
able to build have been surprised at the amounts subscribed. 
Men’, women and even children have come forward under the 
conyiction that the united church must be maintained, and 
have pledged their money for new houses of worship. We 
judge from reports also that this devotion to a principle is 
intelligent and Christian. It is not accompanied with boasts 
of what the united church can do, nor with censorious judg- 
ment of those who have forced the disruption. It seems to 
be the quiet determination of those who face a difficult situa- 
tion that they will do what seems to them the highest service 
for their Lord and their fellowmen. Some of the officers in 
these churches are confederate veterans. They fought for 
-disunion and failed and have lived to see that their failure 
resulted in the highest good for the whole nation. They 
believe now in the union of these churches, and are ready 
to make sacrifices for it, nor are they bitter in their con- 
demnation of those who oppose it. They are finding a satis- 
faction in the quiet heroism which is determined that the 
better spirit shall win. One of these veterans, a pastor, 
-said recently that he used to wonder how Paul could glory 
‘in affliction, but he was beginning to understand it now. 

The strength of a Christian body is not in the property 
it holds for religious purposes. When it has come to put 
the possession and use of its buildings and endowments as 
its first object, it has unmistakable signs of decay. When 
it mourns the loss of these things as the greatest calamity 
that can befall it, then a greater calamity has already over- 
taken it. “The things which are seen are temporal,” and 
church buildings are things which are seen. “The things 
which are not seen are eternal,” and the intelligent spirit and 
purpose pervading the whole body to bring the disciples of 
‘Christ into union with one another through their fellowship 
with him are things which are not seen, though their fruits 
are appearing. The sacrifice of temples of stone and brick 
‘is no great loss as compared with the gain of building to- 
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gether in unity the spiritual temple of believers “for a habi- 
tation of God in the Spirit.” 

Our own denomination has known the cost and the 
reward of accepting disunion. We believe the time is near 
for it to seek the sacrifice and the reward of union with 
churches which are one in spirit and purpose with us. When 
a little less than a century ago the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts decided that Unitarian parishes could take the 
property of orthodox Congregational churches, the first dis- 
heartenment of these churches was followed by a zeal and 
determination to arise and build, which resulted in large 
gain to Congregationalism, material as well as spiritual. In 
1810 there were 361 Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts. The meeting houses and other property of 126 of these 


- churches were eventually taken by Unitarians. Thirty years 


later there were 130 Unitarian churches in the state, four 
more than the number handed over by judicial decision, while 
197 new Congregational churches had been organized, mak- 
ing 414 in.all. Other denominations with orthodox faith 
had made rapid growth, interest in home and foreign mis- 
sions had sprung up and pervaded the churches, and a result 
of the division was a century of enlargement of the Chris- 
tian Church extending throughout our own land and into 
all foreign lands. 3 

No church really loses when the taking of its property 
moves its members to sacrifice for. principles worthy of the 
devotion of their lives, and deepens their Christian char- 
acter. The necessity for disunion has brought these results 
in the past. The deep desire for union may bring like re- 
sults in the future. Then the gain will be worth all the 
sacrifice which disciples of Christ may be permitted to make. 


Some Significant Letters 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George W. Coleman, chair- 
man of the committee of the Baptist Social Union of Boston, 
which has been carrying on popular Sunday evening meet- 
ings at Ford Hall for the last two winters, we have been 
permitted to read a hundred or more letters from regular 
attendants there. They were drawn out by his request for 
comments on the value of these gatherings, which as our 
readers know have not been of the evangelistic type, but 
devoted to the discussion of social and economic problems, 
chiefly from the ethical point of view. Many of the letters 
come from Jews, agnostics, confessed unbelievers and other 
persons detached and in some cases completely alienated 
from the Christian church. The writers speak their minds 
freely, and agree in commending this open forum and in 
hoping for its continuance another year. 

Such an expression of individual opinion gives an illumi- 
nating glimpse into the mind and heart of a large section 
of modern humanity. We who represent organized Chris- 
tianity and consort chiefly with persons of our own attitude 
and convictions do not know personally many men and 
women of the type that’ has been the backbone of the great 
gatherings at Ford Hall last winter. We know compara- 
tively little about their surroundings, training, and the pre- 
vailing temper of their mind; but they are all about us in 
the great cities and in smaller places as well, in hotels and 
boarding houses, in clubs and secret orders, connected with 
labor organizations or in the ranks of the unemployed, in 
homes of their own or perhaps oftener detached and homeless. 
They .are the “people,” and whenever we can get a cross- 
section view of their thoughts and feelings, we learn some- 
thing. 

Sometimes they strike us as opinionated, bitter and un- 
reasonable. One of these very writers, for example, declares 
that ministers are not permitted to have opinions on eco- 
nomic questions, and another that the modern church is as 
hidebound as it was before the war, when the bishops of the 
South defended slavery. Another, with lordly indifference, 
declares that she has nothing against the church but that 
it simply does not appeal to her in the least. A fourth de- 
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elares that he never wastes any portion of his time by going 
to church. If there be persons like this in the community, 
we of the churches ought to know how they feel. The “lost 
sheep” include not only those who have squandered their 


lives in dissipation and become fit subjects for the efforts of . 


rescue missions, but still respectable persons who for one 
cause and another, and often for purely unjustifiable reasons 
have become embittered towards the church. 

Another fact which these letters reveal is the intense 
interest such persons have in social and economic questions. 
Here, again, many of them are groping their way, looking 
for a panacea which will not come in the form they think 
it will. Nevertheless, “the puzzle of human life,” as one of 
the writers puts it, is bewildering them. They yearn for a 
day when the pressure will not be quite so hard upon so 
many of ‘the toiling children of men, when more just and 
merciful relations shall prevail in industry and _ society. 
These people must be met and helped at just this point. A 
purely evangelistic campaign leaves them still outside the 
fold, for it does not have to do directly with the things that 
are of burning interest to them at the moment. What, then, 
shall the church wait until they are in a different mood and 
insist on only one line of approach? Rather let it seek to 
find common ground at once, for what organization in the 
world is presumably more interested in clean and honest 
business, in decent housing for wage earners, in the equal- 
izing as far as possible of opportunities for little children, 
whether born in tenements or in mansions, in restraining the 
fierce scramble for «wealth at the expense of human lives? 
Because the Ford Hall meetings have come to stand for an 
interest on the part of religious people in just these things, 
the people have responded in such large numbers, finding 
there what Boston with all its churches and variety of 
Sunday services has not seemed to some of them to afford 
before. 

It is also clear from these letters that any expression of 
sympathy with people in the social struggle, in the fight for 
daily bread, paves the way for the exertion, at least indirectly, 
of a moral and spiritual influence. Testimony on this point 
‘is abundant. Says a close observer of these meetings, 
“Their elevating influence especially on those who have no 
ehurch affiliations is unquestionable.” A business man 
writes, “I cannot express to you the amount of: good these 
meetings did to me.” A working man writes, “My wife 
says that I have changed very much for the better since 
attending the meetings.” And a fourth, “I have spent my 
Sunday evenings in Ford Hall to better advantage for my- 
self and every one connected in any way with me than at 
any time since I came to this city twenty-three years ago.” 
And a fifth, “An acquaintance formerly satisfied with a 
quart of rum Sunday evenings now refrains from the rum, 
‘but cannot be induced to refrain from the meetings.” Such 
expressions might be multiplied, while the atmosphere of 
the meetings themselves, especially that of the closing one 
of the season, was charged with moral enthusiasm and more 
than once with a religious quality. We need never feel that 
when we approach the discouraged, disaffected members of 
society with a sincere desire to help them to think rightly 
concerning the great problems of their lives and to live 
properly, we shall be any less competent to touch their 
deeper natures through the appeal of Jesus Christ. 

Let us never forget that the church is in the world both 
to save men and to save society. As the shepherd in the 
parable hunted for the lost sheep, so we must take pains 
to search for people in all sorts of places and all kinds 
of moods. Sometimes, many times, we must leave the 
ninety-nine safe folded in our churches and go out and hunt 
for men and women, not alone in the slums, but in the halls 
and other places of popular resort, and. look for them also 
as we pursue our ordinary business from day to day.. There 
must be a great deal of this individual man and woman 
hunting and a great deal of patient and friendly persuasion 
if the modern church is to approach its Master’s ideal of 
service and sacrifice in behalf of all God’s needy and 
estrange 1 children. 
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The Social Consciousness as Related to 
Immigrants 


The immigrants who pour down the gangplanks of the 
incoming steamers, a million in an ordinary year of business 
prosperity, may be roughly divided into two classes—the ) 
transients and the permanents. The record of last year,. 
which showed a larger outgoing than incoming tide, show 
us how great the number is of men and women who come 
to take advantage of the opportunities of labor which we 
offer, but mean to return enriched by their savings to the 
lands of their birth. Travel is now so easy and so cheap. 
that they come and go almost as freely as the suburban 
dwellers pass in and out of our cities. They do not all suc- 
ceed, but while their dream lasts or even when it is aban- 
doned in despair, they are more difficult to reach with edu- 
cational and religious influences than the other people who 
have left their homes with the fixed purpose of making them- 
selves American. 

Yet in a way the educative influence of American life 
is quite as important in the experience of these transients. 
as of the permanent settlers. When they return they carry 
home a leaven which is disturbing and transforming, mingled’ 
of good and evil. There are Christian churches in the vil- 


‘ lages about Canton which were built with money earned in. 


American cities and are sustained by the efforts of those- 
who have returned home enriched by Christian faith. There- 
are districts in Italy where the thoughts and manners of the 
people have been profoundly influenced by the experiences 
of their sons in America. We must not leave out of our 
reckoning these transient visitors in our work of testimony 
for Christ. For they may become the most efficient of mis- 
sionaries in lands and places otherwise out of reach, or tra- 
ducers of our American Christianity, the true effects of 
which they have never felt. Here there is room and call 
for brotherhood not less than when we are sure of the per- 
manent citizenship of the stranger. 

We are not to think that these people who come to us- 
from other lands bring with them no gifts which deserve: 
our respect. They are not to be made over from the begin- 
ning, as if they were marred clay which must be remolded’ 
in the exact image of our thought. They, too, out of a long 
heredity have something to contribute to the common stock 
and we may learn from them. For the ideal of our national 
life is not fixed but fluid. The ways of our fathers need 
enlargement and enrichment. Our ideals are higher than 
our practise. We must respect the life which we try to- 
influence, conserving its best elements in trying to fit them 
for the life of which it is to become a part. God does not 
force all his children into one mold of form, and neither 
must we seek to compel a slavish conformity. 

The influence which counts for most in our helpful rela- 
tions with the immigrant peoples is that of the attraction: 
which grows out of our own real worth. The old, old-fash- 
ioned virtues—justice, kindness, fair dealing, sympathy— 
must commend our life if we wish it to be effective in win- 
ning the stranger to become an imitator. He needs these- 
most of all because he is a stranger. We need these most 
because they are of the essence of all permanent success in 
social building. The foundations of influence are laid in 
every-day personal relations. If we hold ourselves wholly 
aloof in haughty and self-conscious superiority, if we take- 
advantage, or show ourselves inconsiderate and unsympa- 
thetic, it is we who are on trial and with us the Christianity 
and the civilization which we have claimed. 


Prayer meeting topic for May 16-22. The Social Con- 
sciousness as Related to Immigrants. Lev. 19: 33, 34; 
Zech. 7: 8-14. The rights of the foreigner among us. His 
peculiar needs. Christian ministry to foreigners. 


Angels wrestle with the men of this generation, as with 
the Patriarch of old, and it is our own fault if a blessing 
be not extorted ere they take their flight—Hdmund Quincy. 
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Up to Monday morning, May 10, the funds 
received by the American Board for trans- 
mission to Turkey for relief work amounted 
to $5,400. 

Though we shall not be able to talk with 
the people on the planet of Mars, we shall 
talk a great deal about talking with them, 
which is probably just about as profitable. 


Russia is proposing to reduce the number 
of its public holidays from ninety-one to 
sixty-three. That would give eleven, besides 
the Sundays, about all an empire which de- 
sires industrial success can afford. 


It has a familiar sound, this story of 
graft in the Japanese parliament—familiar, 
that is, in American experience. But in 
Japan swift judgment seems to have followed 
on discovery and that is not so familiar—in 
America. 


A railroad engineer has just died in New 
Jersey who in forty years had run passenger 
engines more than two million miles. No 
passenger was. killed on trains in his care. 
His name was Lloyd Clarke. How many a 
life of unrecorded service like this goes to 
make up the sum total of the quiet heroism 
of humanity! 


Three Japanese students at Harvard were 
walking through Castle Square in, Boston one 
evening last week when they were attacked 
by a crowd of boys and young men. One of 
the Japs applied the jiu-jitsu treatment to 
one of the attacking party, who was in con- 
sequence sent to the City Hospital. No ex- 
citement against the Yellow Peril has fol- 


lowed. 


Pittsburg sets an example to Philadelphia 
and other American cities in the actual sen- 
tence to prison of seven grafters, with more 
to follow. One end of Pennsylvania, at least, 
has a lively sense of the importance of dis- 
couraging these bloodsuckers on the body 
politic. One of the seven had been trusted 
to handle other people’s money as president 
of a national bank, and three had served as 
councilmen. 


No step in the progress of Russia toward 
wholesome individualism and representative 
government is more important than that 
consummated last week when the Douma 
passed the act dissolving Communal) institu- 
tions and promoting the transfer of property 
to individual ownership. Up to the begin- 
ning of this year 1,300,000 peasants had de- 
clared their intention of withdrawing from 
the communes and taking title to land. 


The refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to arrest the progress of justice in 
executing the sentence of the Circuit Court 
will send to the Atlanta Federal prison a 
nephew of Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. W. 8S. Harlan, one of the most 
prominent lumber. men in the South, and 
three other men were convicted three years 
ago of conspiracy to commit peonage, by 
forced service of Negroes, and have managed 
until now to avoid the penalty imposed by 
the Court. 

The Western Christian Advocate cele- 
brates its diamond jubilee with a broadside 
of four pages of fraternal congratulations 
from fellow-workers, a large proportion of 
whom are editors of religious newspapers. 
It is a cheering sign of progress when the 
editors of the American Israelite, the Cath- 
olic Telegraph and the Unitarian Christian 
Register can unite with other religious 
papers in expressing appreciation of the long 
service of this excellent Methodist journal 
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for God and humanity and hope for its pros- 
perous continuance. 


The complaint of President Hyde of Bow- 
doin and others, backed by evidence, has in- 
duced the Maine commissioner of agriculture 
to withhold from the Sagadahoe Agricultural 
Society of Topsfield the state allowance of 
money because of alleged gambling on the 
fair grounds. The commissioner remarks 
upon the evidence presented: “I cannot con- 
clude otherwise than that gambling was in- 
dulged in openly and in many places on those 
grounds through all the days of the fair, and 
that if it was not known to the officials of 
the fair they were rémiss in their duty or 
inexcusably ignorant of the meaning of the 
language of the law.” 


On the visit of the American fleet the 
Japanese authorities decided that their life 
should not be represented by one of the most 
characteristic entertainments of old Japan— 
the concerts of singing and dancing girls, 
whose occupation shades down from art to 
immorality, or by intoxicants. This deter- 
mination grew out of a protest made by 
Christians before the advent of the fleet and 
has confirmed the opinion of the imperial 
court that the geisha girl is not an institu- 
tion of credit to Japan. The contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the American sailors 
of the fleet and some other like visitors of 
other nations differently entertained has con- 
firmed this opinion. It will be well for 
Japan if the geisha passes into history. 


The most vigorous arraignment of the 
Christian Science organization that we have 
seen is by a former First Reader of a Chris- 
tian Science church, in the Interior of 
May 6. If his statements are true—and 
many of them are supported by observation 
from without—the institution is on the way 
to dissolution. This is the opening sen- 
tence: ; 

“Yhe more intelligent Christian Scientists 
are fast beginning to realize that Christian 
Science is the practice of mental suggestion 
and hypnotism, cleverly concealed by a lot 
of religious sophistry and philosophic con- 
clusions; and seeing its awful effects, they 
are fast breaking away, unless tied to it by 
their love for the money to be acquired by 
their connection with it.” 


Common everyday honesty is not so com- 
mon a thing as it should be. The New York 
State Superintendent of Weights asserts 
that the poor of the state were robbed last 
year of some $20,000,000 by the use of short 
weights and small measures. Half of this 
great sum was stolen from the very poor of 
New York City. Last week a man of sev- 
enty-five was sentenced to jail for a year in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for fraudulently collecting 
a pension from the Government—a position 
where it would seem natural to expect the 
highest sensitiveness of honor. The directors 
of the American Sugar Company, from whom 
the Government has just collected a huge 


sum for false weights, seem to feel no re- 


sponsibility for explanation or apology to 
the public who have been systematically 
robbed by their agents. 


Tor an annual fee of one guinea Ameri- 
cans visiting England may join the Atlantic 
Union, a social organization in London for 
promoting acquaintance and ties of personal 
friendship between visitors and home mem- 
bers. On the Council, as advertised, are the 
names of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
American ambassador, earls, dukes, lords, 
baronets, the heads of colleges of Cambridge 
and Oxford universities, the editor of the 
Spectator and other distinguished personages, 
and it is stated in the circular sent freely to 
Americans going abroad and their friends 
that they will be invited to small dinners, 


visits to the country homes and fortnightly 
social gatherings at the houses of these emi- 
nent hosts or other members of the Union. 
Can the unknown American traveler have all 
these for a guinea, and heaven, too? We 
think the promoters of this scheme must be 
looking for patronage to those who are plan- 
ning their first foreign tour. 


A New York daily published, on May 9, 
an article of a column or more to the effect 
that it is feared that relief funds for Turkey 
are not reaching the missionaries and others 
to whom they are cabled for distribution, 
and saying that appeals continue to come 
but no acknowledgment of money sent. In- 
quiry at the treasurer’s office of the Ameri- 
can Board elicits the statement that ac- 
knowledgment has been received from its 
officials in Turkey of all the sums sent, with 
the possible exception of the more recent 
ones, from which there has hardly been time 
to hear. The receipt of the first sums sent, 
including the $1,000 emergency fund, was 
acknowledged through Associated Press dis- 
patches from Constantinople. Treasurer 
Wiggin states confidently that not a dollar 
of relief money sent through the Board to 
its workers has ever been lost or misappro- 
priated, and he feels confident that this 
record is not to be broken in the present 
emergency. In view of this statement it is 
to be hoped that would-be givers will. take 
courage and trust their contributions to the 
reliable agencies suggested by the great mis- 
sionary societies, like Brown Brothers of 
New York City, or send them direetly to the 
treasurer of the Board. 


In the Congregational Circle 


As summer days draw on, one looms up in 
the religious calendar as Children’s Sunday, 
scheduled every year for the second in June, 
and falling this year on the thirteenth day 
of that month. Our own Sunday School 
Society has had a large part in securing a 
general observance of this happy festival, as 
well as in providing, through its carefully 
prepared exercises and leaflets, material for 
the churches and Sunday schools which 
would enjoy and profit by the occasion. 
Like every other special day in the year, 
Children’s Sunday best fulfills its intention 
when early preparation is made. Less than 
four weeks remain before once again these 
congregations of happy little ones will be 
assembled in churches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. There is, therefore, special time- 
liness in the publication in this week’s issue 
of a page of Snapshots for Children’s Day, 
wherein their attention and that of their 
parents and teachers is called to the rela- 
tion of Children’s Sunday to the ever-expand- 
ing missionary work of our denomination. 

All over the West, in many parts of the 
South and way up on the Alaskan coast we 
have Sunday schools that owe their origin 
and maintenance in considerable part to 
what the children in more favored Sunday 
schools have done. Last year the pennies, 
dimes and dollars which they dropped into 
the contribution box on Children’s Day 
amounted to over $25,000. That means pro- 
vision for the organization of scores of new 
Sunday schools, the providing of proper 
oversight and their equipment with good 
books, periodicals and lesson helps. This 


year’s gift ought to go far beyond the $25,- 


000 mark, for a good many little children on 
the frontier, in the out-of-the-way hills and 
valleys and even in our great cities are still 
waiting for the Sunday school missionary to 
come, without whose aid and incentive they 
would not be strong and wise enough to hold 
the right kind, or perhaps any kind of a 
Sunday school. Certainly when the glad- 


some Children’s Sunday comes around again, - 


the carols and flowers will seem all the more 
delightful to those who are doing something 
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“be to the advantage of courtesy, 


to share their blessings with less favored lit- 
tle ones the world over. 
* * 
of 


A rather unusual number of our stronger 
churches are just now looking for pastors. 
Most of them seem to be going about this 
business with little concern for the pros- 
perity of any others. Hach one is absorbed 
in its own needs. Its committee want the 
best man they can find. Wherever a minis- 
ter has begun to show exceptional gifts’ and 
abilities, they canvass his qualities, and if 
he seems to meet their requirements, they 
approach him to see if he can be persuaded 
to accept a call. We have rarely known 
an instance of such a committee haying any 
consultation with the officers of a church 
before beginning negotiations with its pas- 
tor to see if he can be persuaded to leave it. 


‘They try to hear him in his own pulpit, 


without revealing their presence in the con- 
gregation or their errand. The more one 
church seems likely to lose in order that the 
other may gain, the greater their eagerness 
to secure the prize. While comity between 
denominations is urged as a Christian duty 
to prevent waste and loss to the whole 
Church of Christ, this indifference to one 
another’s welfare and to the common object 
of Congregational churches is a grave hin- 
drance to our usefulness, and too often dimin- 
ishes the denominational esprit de corps. 
* oe 
* 


This readiness to break up the work of a 
church by persuading its pastor to leave it 
when he is leading it in a prosperous cam- 
paign is largely due to carelessness. The 
responsibility for it rests most heavily on 
ministers. 
church committee looking for a candidate if 
he is ready to consider a call, should reply 
that three parties are concerned in the 
matter, and suggest that his church officers 
be called into the conference, it would often 
comity, 
Congregationalism and Christianity. There 
are churches with such a sense of honor that 
they would not invite a minister to quit his 
field without an amicable understanding 
with his people that he was free to accept 
the invitation. We know ministers who are 
careful to cultivate such fraternal relations, 


and ready to remain at less desirable posts 


than those offered to them. One of these, 
engaged in a hard, though hopeful task of 


building up a church of noble historic asso- | 


ciations, has had within two years at least 
half a dozen opportunities laid before him 


‘to enter easier and more promising fields. 


Several others waited only an encouraging 


‘sign from him to be ‘placed at his disposal. 


He authorized us to say to any inquirers 
that he considered the work he had under- 
taken as a sacred trust, and that for several 


‘years at least he would not be willing to 


consider the pastorate of any other church. 
If each minister and each church were to 
hold the prosperity of the whole denomina- 
tion of greater importance than their own, 
the strength and usefulness of Congregation- 
alism would be largely ‘increased. Those 
ready to lose their lives for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel’s will save them. 


se 


Berea’s new enterprise for the education 
of colored students, whom the law of Ken- 
tucky will not allow to mingle with the 
main student body or listen to the same pro- 


‘fessors in the same classrooms, is soon to be 


established near Shelbyville, Ky. The idea 
of separation is to be extended to the com- 


‘munal life of the new settlement, which will 


be called Lincoln and will have its own rail- 
road station and post office. Toward the 
building of the new school, in addition to 


_ the endowments provided from the funds of 


If a pastor, when asked by a. 
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Berea College on a liberal scale, Andrew 
Carnegie gives $200,000, Mrs. Russell Sage, 


A Servant of the 


Many students of the New Testament the 
world over owe much to Dr. Marcus Dods of 
Scotland, whose death after two years of 
suffering is deeply mourned throughout Great 
Britain, and especially in the United Free 
Church of Scotland, in which he has been a 
conspicuous scholar and leader for many 
years. He was seventy-five years old on 
Easter Sunday. Minister of the strong Ren- 
field Church in Glasgow for twenty-five 
years, professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the United Free Church College of Edin- 
burgh for the last twenty years, a writer of 
numerous commentaries and Scriptural ex- 
positions, a frequent contributor to period- 
icals, Dr. Dods exerted a large influence in 
several distinct fields. Then, too, he touched 
powerfully many individual lives. Henry 
Drummond, who was a co-worker for a time 
with him in Glasgow, said years after, “I 
can claim Dr. Dods not only as a friend 


and elder brother, but as the greatest influ- » 


ence in many directions that has ever come 
across my life; if I have done anything in 
my poor way to help anybody else, it has 


MARCUS DODS 


been largely owing to what he has done, and 
mainly by his own grand character, to help 
me.” 

In the vigorous and stirring religious life 
of Scotland during the last half century, 
Dr. Dods. figured prominently, sometimes 
quite against his own desire. His sympathy 
with higher criticism and his own valuable 
work in applying its methods to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture rendered him an ob- 
ject of suspicion to those who previously 
had subjected Robertson Smith to a church 
trial. In 1877 Dr. Dods’s name was brought 
before the church courts because of a ser- 
mon preached before the University of Glas- 
gow on Revelation and Inspiration; but the 
Presbytery, under .the lead of Principal 
Rainy, declined to instigate any disciplinary 
procedure. But thirteen years , later, in 
1890, just after he had taken his chair in 
Edinburgh, the same heresy hunters who 
were hot on the trail of the late Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, undertook to include Dr. Dods in 
practically the same charges; but here again 
Dr. Rainy intervened, and the outcome was 
a mild resolution exhorting Dr. Dods to 
teach the church’s faith and avoid modes of 
expression which “wound those that tremble 
at the divine word.’ 

Dr. Dods’s career contains many valuable 
suggestions for all who, like him, devote 
themselves to the service of men through the 
church. After graduating from the theolog- 
ical college, he had to wait seven years for 
a pastorate, and was a candidate in twenty- 
three places before any church was ready to 
make the venture with him, But instead of 
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$25,000 and Mrs. Henry Pickering of Bos- 
ton, $25,000. 


Church Universal 


being embittered by the apparent unappre- 
ciativeness of the churches,,the young man 
devoted himself all the more earnestly from 
his twenty-fourth to his thirtieth year to in- 
tellectual labor. He translated Lange’s 
“Life of Christ,” edited the complete works 
of Augustine, wrote “The Hpistles to the 
Seven Churches,” a ‘Manual of Devotion,” 
“Prayers that Teach Us to Pray.” He was 
tempted at one time to give up trying to 
get a pulpit, but like a true son of the 
manse, he adhered to his early purpose, and 
the lesson of these seven trying years was 
doubtless summed up a long time after, when 
he said to a company of students, “You may 
be perfectly sure that if you prepare your- 
self for a place of influence in the church, 
the place will one day be given you.” 

This same desire and capacity for hard 
work made his lecture room a place where 
students were spurred on to do their best. 
Says one of them, upon looking back upon 
his days with Dr. Dods, ‘“There are admira- 
ble treatises on work to be had; but there 
is not a commendation of the value of steady, 
earnest work in the market comparable to 
the ministerial and literary and professional 
life of Dr. Dods.” Shallow work and any 
disposition to shirk were severely reproved. 

When one considers the quantity and 
quality of Dr. Dods’s contribution to a truer 
knowledge of the Bible through the com- 
mentaries and handbooks on separate books 
of the Old and New Testament, his ‘“‘Para- 
bles of Our Lord,” his ‘Origin and Nature 
of the Bible’ and his numerous articles in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Ha- 
positor and other reviews, it seems strange 
that he should ever have been looked upon 
as anything but a defender. of the faith. 
Those who sat under his preaching year 
after year in Glasgow were impressed with 
the fact that it was saturated with Biblical 
teaching, interpreted so as to be helpful to 
everyday people. He loved the truth, and 
when traditional theories of inspiration were 
being found untenable, he sought all the 
more earnestly to make clear to intelligent 
men the fact that the revelation of God 
through Christ still abides; and to bringing 
home to men the substantial elements in 
that revelation, Dr. Dods devoted his ex- 
ceptional intellectual powers. Henry Drum- 
mond’s testimony at this point is worth 
quoting: “I have seen him surrounded by 
groups of the most brilliant young thinkers 
and skeptical scholars in the University ; 
I have watched them baiting him with every 
conceivable anti-Christian argument, cross- 
examining him in every possible direction, 
challenging his Christianity at every disputed 
point, and have seen him stand like a rock 
before them all.” 

And here is a characteristic sentence from 
Dr. Dods’s noble essay on the Trustworthi- 
ness of the Gospel: “It is in Christ that we 
meet the highest we know. In his person, 
speaking human language, mingling freely in 
human society, the world saw that which 
permanently raised its idea of God, Seeing 
Christ, it was God men saw, and saw him 
to be more and better than they had thought. 
... God is revealed in him, and our hope 
of knowing God better is our hope of know- 
ing Christ better.” 

The English papers just at hand are full 
of tributes to Dr. Dods. W. Robertson 
Nicoll says that he was the best friend and 
the most Christlike man he has ever known. 
And another writer says that he held men to 
religion through his character. od Ceres h cs Maet:3 
Christian,” said a man the other day, “be- 
cause Marcus Dods is one.” 
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Seventy-Five Years of Minister Making 
Harttord Seminary’s Good Work tor the Church and the World 


Connecticut has been called “the mother of 
theologians” and she has deserved the name 
all her days. In the times before theological 
seminaries she gave to the church such men 
as Jonathan Edwards, Edward Dow Griffin, 
Lyman Beecher and Edward Bellamy. The 
latter for fifty years conducted in his own 
home “the principal school in the United 
States to prepare young men for the min- 
istry,’ having as students men as diverse 
as the younger Edwards and Aaron Burr. 
Other ministers did the same, and up on 
Goshen Hill Asahel Hooker trained such men 
as Bennet Tyler, Heman Humphrey, Noah 
Porter and Gordon Hall. 


TAYLORISM AND TYLERISM 


A hundred and one years ago the first 
Congregational theological seminary was 
organized at Andover and in 1822 a “diyin- 
ity school” was added as a department of 
Yale College. Very soon the liberal tenden- 
cies of “New Haven Theology” aroused op- 
position. Professor Fitch of Yale preached 
in 1826 that “sin is the act of a moral agent, 
a violation of known duty and no sin of 
Adam is reckoned to his posterity.”” Two 
years later Dr. N. W. Taylor preached the 
Concio ad Clerum at New Haven, which 
provoked great discussion. The debate 
ranged chiefly about 
depravity and divine 
permission of sin. The 
New Haven position 
was: “Sin is not a 
propagated _ essential] 
property of the hu- 
man soul, and sin is 
not the necessary 
‘Means of the greatest 
good.” 

Bennet Tyler, born 
in Connecticut only a 
‘few miles away from 


Taylor’s birthplace, 
who had been presi- 
dent of Dartmouth 


and was now a prom- 
inent pastor in Port- 
land, Me., was the 
most conspicuous and 
ablest of all the an- 
‘tagonists of Taylor’s 
doctrines. The strug- 
gle became so keen and feeling ran so 
high that Taylorites told the Tylerites that 
nothing but their inconsistencies saved them 
‘from being “the very worst of heretics,” and 
‘that their theories “carried out into legit- 
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imate consequences lead to universalism, to 
infidelity and to atheism,” 


BIRTH OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


As a result of this theological controversy 
a meeting of Connecticut Congregational 
ministers was called, Sept. 10, 1833, at East 
Windsor, and a Pastoral Union organized. 
This Pastoral Union elected the trustees of 
the new “Theological Institute of Connecti- 
cut,” and formulated the creed Calvinistic 
and conservative, which every trustee and 
teacher in the institution has been compelled 
to accept from that day to this. This made 
the new theological school directly in touch 
with and responsible to the pastors and 
churches of the state, while the one in New 
Haven was under the entire control of the 
Yale Corporation and the professors were 
amenable only to the college. 

In 1834 the seminary, which was located 
at Hast Windsor, received its charter from 
the legislature and for seventy-five years 
Connecticut has more than made good her 
title “mother of theologians’”—the only state 
with two Congregational seminaries—turn- 
ing out annually a large quota of theologues. 


THE PRESIDENTS AND PROFESSORS 


Vast changes have taken place in these 


Seminary Buildings at East Windsor, Ct., from an old print 


Seventy-five years. Then three men consti- 
tuted the faculty: Bennet Tyler, the great 
champion of orthodoxy, “president and pro- 
fessor of Christian theology,” continued at 
its head twenty-four years; Jonathan Cogs- 


well taught ecclesiastical history and Wil- 
liam Thompson, who was born on Goshen 
hilltop about the time Bennet Tyler was 
studying theology there with Parson Hooker, 
this young man was called to the chair of 
Biblical Literature. For fifty-five years Dr. 
Thompson built his life into the seminary. 
“T have been everything from janitor to 
dean,” he said, when he became, at eighty- 
three, the first instructor in experiential 
theology. No man ever gave more freely or 
generously of himself to an _ institution. 
These three have become fourteen professors 
and eleven instructors and lecturers. 

Dr. Hartranft (dubbed Hokma—Wisdom 
—hby the fellows), who overwhelmed the 
average student by his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge and won every man’s affection by the 
warmth of his big heart, is now president 
emeritus and engaged in a colossal under- 
taking in Germany. William Douglas Mac- 
kenzie is worthy of this apostolic succession. 
Strong, stalwart, with the metaphysical mind 
of the Scot, he has made himself not only a 
great teacher and theologian, but he and his: 
associates have made the institution really 
a theological university. 


THEN AND NOW 


In the little eight-page catalogue of 1835 
the course of study 
occupies a paragraph. 
It says the different 
branches of study will 
be pursued simultane- 
ously, but Biblical In- 
terpretation will be 
the most prominent 
the first year, System- 
atic Theology the sec- 
ond, Sacred Rhetoric 
the third, and Church 
History an equal pro- 
portion during each 
year.’ “The Annual 
Register” of today de- 
votes twenty pages to 
the various courses of 
study, with bewilder- 
ing mazes of “groups” 
and electives—Arabic, 
Assyrian, Mysticism, 
Apologetics, Props- 
deutics, Schleier- 
macher, Schopenhauer, Psychology and the 
rest, : 

There is a vast change in the home of the 
seminary then and now, The plain, severe 
brick building at East Windsor seems to 
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typify the theology and scope of the olden 
time. Thirty years after its founding it 
seemed indispensable to the life of the insti- 
tution that it be removed to Hartford, and 
it was housed for some time in the Wads- 
worth mansion of Revolutionary fame on 
Prospect Street. The present building— 
Hosmer Hall, with all modern improvements 
—a memorial to the munificence of James K. 
Hosmer, was entered in 1880. As one en- 
ters the spacious social room, the modern 
dining-room and the Spanish cloister, one 
wonders what Bennet Tyler would think of 
the mission furniture and likewise of the 
theology of the modern theologue. Then 
there was a “respectable” library of 2,200 


volumes, in a small room in the main. build:, 


ing. Today the Newton Case Library, with 
ali the modern adjuncts of a fully equipped 
library houses nearly 100,000 books, includ- 
ing remarkable collections of Lutherana and 
hymnology. 

The change from East Windsor to Hart- 
ford accomplished the transformation of the 
name to Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
much more. In the early days a daily stage 
from Hartford to Hast Windsor was the 
means of communication with the outside 
world; in Hartford the students and the 
professors are in vital touch with a splendid 
modern city; they have opportunity for serv- 
ice and training in settlements, boys’ clubs 
and the best of churches. 


LAST DAYS AT EAST WINDSOR 


Those last days at Hast Windsor were 


the Seminary’s weakest days. Says a stu- 
dent of that period (Rev. Dr. L. H. Hal- 
lock) : ““The Senior Class had one man, the 
Middle Class one, but he soon enlisted in 
the Heavy Artillery, and our class numbered 
seven and saved the institution. We had 
our choice of rooms, also of the professors’ 
daughters, and many were the pleasant even- 
ings on the winding Scantic in our Seminary 
boat by moonlight. . . . Good swimming, a 
fine garden, a carpenter’s shop and a chance 
to husk corn in Deacon Ellsworth’s corn- 
field were some of our employments for 
recreation and gain.” This latter reminds 
us that*the “Theological Institute” stood for 
a third thing, beside orthodoxy and direct 
relation to the pastors and churches, viz., 
manual training. Tradition pictures the 
theologue of a century ago as a pale cadav- 
erouslike specimen, and the testimony of 
Professor Kendrick proves the truth of the 
‘tradition. He says that of the three hun- 
dred young men who had entered Hamilton 
Theological Seminary, eight had died dur- 
ing their course, seventeen had to abandon 
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their course on account of ill health, twenty- 
seven more materially injured their health 
by the neglect of regular exercise, and many 
more have sustained less injury. 


POTATOES OR ATHLETICS 


To counteract this tendency the Connecti- 
cut Institute purchased a farm of sixty 
acres, whereon the future preachers could 
get health by exercise and assist themselves 
financially, a thing not to be neglected then, 
although board could be procured at $1.25 
or $1.50 per week in private families. In 
the carpenter shop they built bookcases and 
chests as well as muscle. Contrast the 


Hartford Theological Seminary Today 
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Case Memorial Library, Llartford Seminary 


young athletes on the tennis courts now, 
and the baseball nine practicing for the 
annual game with Yale divinity students! 
But was not the former just as effective, 
and was it not good training for a country 
pastor who needs the garden for health’s 
sake and its products to help out a meager 
salary? President Butterfield claims that 
we moderns have neglected the special train- 
ing which country pastors need! Have we 
progressed in the wrong direction? 


TYLER AND THE THEOLOGY OF TODAY 

In closing his inaugural address Dr. Tyler 
voiced this ideal for the school of prophets, 
“We will cherish the hope 
that from this place which 
gave birth to the immortal 
Edwards many preachers 
will go forth, who shall im- 
bibe his spirit, who shall 
embrace the doctrines 
which he taught and so 
ably defended, and who, 
like him, shall be emi- 
nently instrumental of pro- 
moting the cause of truth 


and of saving the souls of 


men.”  Doctrinally, Hart- 
ford could hardly now be 
said ‘to embrace” what 


Jonathan Edwards ‘taught 
and so ably defended.” 
There has been progress 
in doctrine, as there al- 
ways has been and always 
will be in the Christian 
church. A single illustra- 
tion will show this prog- 
ress. In the stormy times 
when Horace Bushnell was 
under fire from all quar- 
ters, Bennet Tyler wrote a 
long letter in regard to the 
“dangerous tendency” of 
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Bushnell’s ‘Christian Nurture’; less than 
half a century later I studied the same 
“Christian Nurture” as a text-book in Hart- 
ford Seminary, under Graham Taylor. 
Whatever change there may have come in 
theological thought. since Bennet Tyler’s 
day, still the ideal of Hartford Seminary is 
and ever has been that her graduates “‘shal] 


be eminently instrumental in promoting the . 


cause of truth and in saving the souls of 
Some things have always character- 
ized the Seminary. In the first place, there 
has always been great emphasis on the per- 
sonal religious life of the student as abso- 
lutely essential to any success in the minis- 
try—that no amount of scholarly and in- 
tellectual attainment can be a substitute for 
spiritual life. On the other hand, mere piety 
has never been accepted as a substitute for 
scholarship. For scholarly attainments on 
the part of the faculty, witness the publica- 
tions of the past twelvemonth: Professor 
Pratt’s History of Music, Professor Paton’s 
“Esther” in the International Commentary 
series and his volume on “Jerusalem,” Pro- 
fessor McDonald’s “Islam’’—making for him 
an international reputation, and the new 
one-volume Bible Dictionary by Professors 
Jacobus and Nourse. 


men,” 


THE SEMINARY AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Professor Jevons, in his “Introduction to 
the Study of Comparative Religions,’ says 
that the Lamson Lectures at Hartford con- 
stitute the first attempt to give the future 
missionary, as preparation for his work, any 
adequate conception of comparative religions. 
This interest in and preparation for mission- 
ary work has always been characteristic of 
this Seminary. In the first catalogue Cush- 
ing Hells is named as a member of the 
Middle Class and A. ©. Thompson of the 
Junior Class. Today two of the proud pos- 
sessions of the institution are the unique 
collection of missionary literature donated 
by Dr. Thompson and the remarkable mis- 
sionary museum. Prouder still is Hartford 
of her graduates, who on every mission field 
of the world are “making disciples of all 
nations.” Yesterday Seabury lost his life 
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in China, today Rogers won a martyr’s 
crown in Turkey. 

One thing further has been and still is 
exalted in the theological training at Hart- 
ford—the place given to the Bible as the 
great basis of Christian truth, and Biblical 
theology has a large place in the curriculum. 


WHAT ALUMNI HAVE DONE 


After all, the seminary, like the college, 
eonsists mainly not of its real estate or 
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endowment or equipment, but of the men past 
and present who have formed the student 
body. Who are they and what have they 
done? Secretaries Barton and W. BE. Strong 
are on the American Board, and Dr. C. S. 
Mills is president of the Home Missionary 


Society. As educators there are Pres. 
Rush Rhees of Rochester, Prof. Williston 
Walker, Pres. O. S. Davis of Chicago, 


not to mention the men on their own faculty. 
Among her younger graduates are preachers 
like Bishop of Oak Park and Sanderson of 
Providence, and among the later men is still 
more promise. 

In 1835 there were twenty-six students, 
all from New England. Whence came they 
to Hartford? Amherst College led with 
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eight graduates, Williams had six, Bowdoin 


, and Yale each three, Dartmouth one and the 


non-graduates were five. The last “Register” 
gives sixty-four students, of whom three are 
fellows, seven graduates and six specials, 
with twenty in the Junior Class. Of these 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams and Yale 
combined have only nine, while the rest have 
been trained all over the world, from Hono- 
lulu to Tarsus and from Cardiff to Waseda 
in Japan. Many of the Western colleges, 
like Carleton, Drury, Michigan and Marietta, 
are well represented. This is significant— 
not only of changes in Hartford, but much 
more in our Hastern colleges and in the sup- 
ply of the Congregational ministry. 
Hartford’s work is not done. She believes 
that her present as well as her past has 
demonstrated that there is a place and a 
large place for the seminary that exists apart 
from the university. She has no need nor 
desire to move, as Andover has done, under 
the shadow of a great university. Rather will 
she make herself a real theological university 
as she has already begun in affiliating with 
herself the School of Religious Pedagogy. 
Who knows but that Professor Hartranft’s 
visions—that seemed so visionary as he spoke 
of the vast scope of the theological seminary 
—may be realized when our sons gather to 
celebrate her centennial ! 


The Outpouring of Italy 


Wherever I went in Southern Italy I 
found people whose fathers, brothers, cousins 
were in the New World, somewhere in that 
vague Western empire whose chief cities are 
New York, San Paulo and Buenos Ayres. 
“Si, Signore,’ vouchsafed my coachman on 
the road to Ravello, ‘“‘my three brothers are 
in America. Our village is there, padre, 
mayor and all, and I, Signore, I, too, but 
await the ticket.” “I salute you,” began the 
syndic of a little town in his address to the 
prime minister of Italy; “I salute you in the 
name of 8,000 constituents, of whom 3,000 
are already in America and the remaining 
5,000 preparing to go.”’—Walter E. Weye, 
in the American Review of Reviews. 


Back row: L. B. Paton, C. M. Geer, A. B. Bassett, A. L. Gillett, C. S. Thayer, 


THE FACULTY OF HARTFORD SEMINARY 


Front row, from left to right: W. 8. Pratt, A. R. Merriam, (President) W. D. Mackenzie, M. W. Jacobus, Samuel Simpson, E. E. Nourse. 
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Present-Day Socialism 
What We Should Do about It 
By Professor John B. Clark, Columbia University 


TT. 


We do not raise the question whether on 
its political side socialism would or would 
mot work although, in passing over this prob- 
lem, we give to the movement the benefit of 
a yery grave doubt. Probably a great ma- 
jority of people think that a state of this 
kind could not be made to work successfully, 
and consider that this fact affords the de- 
cisive argument against it. What we con- 
cede is that the impracticability of socialism 
is not positively proved. No one actually 
Knows that a government could not be suc- 
cessfully run on that plan. A strong proba- 
bility against it is, indeed, a serious if not 
a decisive argument; but what is absolutely 
sure is that the assumption that it would 
run well and would even purify politics by 
banishing the whole mass of corruption that 
is now so rife is a very naive one. Most 
men’s ambitions now find their chief outlet 
in business. They are all striving to get on, 
and whether they succeed or fail, they find 
in the effort ample outlet for their energies. 
Under socialism there will be no such getting 
on in business, and the great ambition of 
men will take the shape of a quest of place 
and power in the state. 
for riches they would engage in a scramble 
for offices and it would go hard if elections 
were. not managed essentially as they now 
are, by selfish rings using corrupt methods; 
and it would be strange if machines did not 
flourish in a phenomenal degree. 


WHERE WE MAY WALK SIDE BY SIDE 


_ It may be said that we have in mind a 
socialistic consummation which is remote, 
and not the resulis that the movement may 
yield in the immediate future. Not at once 
by a single stroke is it proposed to confiscate 
private property. The effort will be made to 
reach the goal by a series of approaches, 
although the goal is kept constantly in view 
and the intermediate steps are to be taken 
in order that they may bring us nearer to it. 
What should we do about the movement 
while it is pursuing this conservative line of 
action? If we could stop it all by a touch of 
a butten, ought we to do it? For one, I 
think not. On the general ground that it 
represents the aspirations of a vast number 
of working men, it has the right to exist; 
but what is specifically in point is that its 
immediate purposes are good. It has changed 
the uncompromising policy of opposing all 
half-way measures; it welcomes reforms and 


. tries to enroll in its membership as many 


as possible of the reformers. It tries to 
secure a genuine democracy by means of the 
initiative and the referendum—something 
that would accomplish very much of that 
purification of polities of which the Socialist 
and others as well have so much to say. 
Factory laws, the abolition of child labor, 
the protection of working women and the 


proper inspection of factories are measures. 


that we all have at heart; and most of us 


desire the gradual shortening of the work- 
ing day and general lightening of the burden 


of labor. When it comes to a public owner- 
ship. of mines, forests, oil wells and the like, 
there are few of us who are not open to con- 
viction and many of us are ready to assent 
to that policy by which the government 
holds on very carefully to such properties 
of this kind as it possesses and even acquires 
s. Inheritance taxes and income taxes, 
which the Socialists desire, have been widely 
adopted. In short, the Socialist and the 
reformer may walk side by side for a very 
eonsiderable distance without troubling 
themselves about the unlike goals which 


they hope in the end to reach. 


In lieu of the search- 


‘become deadly, etc. 


- competitive system of industry. 


ANTICIPATING THE SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


In a recent article in a popular magazine 
an old farmer tells in his own fashion why, 
just now, he is willing to vote the social- 
istic ticket. ‘“Fust,” he is made to say, “I 
don’t want every blamed thing to be under 
the government; but I do like the idea of 
Uncle Sam bein’ the big dog again and Wall 
Street bein’ the pup. Second, I don’t be- 
lieve in this here class struggle, if you mean 
only those union strikes, but if you mean 
the democracy agin the men who are steal- 
ing its independence, then I’m: with you 
hard.” So long as that is the creed, the 
assent to which makes a man eligible for 
the socialistic party, there will be many ad- 
herents ready to join it. 

Will it be safe to join the party and work 
with it, as it were, ad interim? The plat- 
form is always there telling very distinctly 
whither the movement is tending, and it is 
no modest platform which even the imme- 
diate demands now constitute, if we take 
account of all of them; for it includes the 
national ownership of railroads and of all 
consolidated industries which have’ reached 
a national scale and have practically killed 
competition. It demands the public owner- 
ship of land itself, a measure so sweeping 
that our kindly farmer would feel restive in 
the ranks if he really thought there was any 
probability of its adoption. What the re- 
formers will have to do is to take the social- 
istic name, to walk behind a somewhat red 
banner and be ready to break ranks and 
leave the army when it reaches the dividing 
of the ways. 

Can a policy of this kind be carried out? 
It probably can if the genuine reforms 
which all right-minded men demand are 
actually accomplished. It is a general prin- 
ciple in politics that reforms are not brought 
about by a lure but by-a push. It is vis a 
tergo that is almost invariably necessary. 
We are forced to make the reforms in order 
to escape some very great evil. When a 
condition becomes intolerable, as is, for in- 
stance, the slow, costly and ultra-technical 
procedures of courts of justice, we make 
efforts to reform it and manage in the end 
to do so; but we should never reform the 
courts so long as they were working well 
merely because there might be a fair proba- 
bility, under some plan, of their working 
better. 

We abolish child labor when it becomes 
a massacre of innocents; we inspect. facto- 
ries and mines when the conditions in them 
If we succeed in mak- 
ing the chief needed reforms, much of the 
impelling force of the socialistic movement 
will vanish. 


POSSIBLE GOOD EVEN IN COMPETITION 


More than this will happen. We shall 
begin to see the beneficent possibilities of a 
We. know 
how productive it is and how brilliantly 
progressive. In our own lifetime we have 
seen a dazzling series of inventions multi- 
plying the productive power of labor; and 
we shall see, if certain reforms are success- 
fully carried through, that labor will get a 
full share of the benefit. Workers may 
slowly grow better and better off; wages 
may -rise, not by leaps and bounds, but 
slowly and surely. The future may present 
no picture of privation. The worker may 
have an outlook upon “delectable moun- 
tains” in the far distance, and journey 
toward them over a practicable road that 


has a sure upward trend and no impassable 
chasms or barriers. 

At bottom, a competitive system of in- 
dustry is sound, its fundamental tendencies 
are right, and the thing to do is to perfect 
it after its kind. We need to remove evils 
but not forces that make for good. The 
Socialist tells us that the ship in which we 
have been sailing is utterly unseaworthy 
and we must take to the boats. An exam- 
ination, however, shows that, while it is 
indeed leaky, its timbers are sound and that 
the thing to do is to caulk it and sail it into 
port. ‘This is the sane and manly thing to 
do as well as the expedient one. For labor 
it means substantial gains that are not made 
by pulling others down and that may be 
made large enough to bring contentment and 
a high type of manhood. Let us welcome 
the reforms that will insure such gains and 
oppose the revolution that would sacrifice 
them. 


Hampton Institute after Forty 
Years 


A Sunday sermon of remarkable power by 
Dr. McKenzie, four days of class work ex- 
hibition, Negro singing of richest melody, 
addresses by Prof. Francis G. Peabody and 
Dr. Booker Washington, Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden’s closing words to the one hundred 
and twenty graduates, 845 students in all, 
beside 537 children in the Whittier (public) 
school—these items give little idea of the 
significance of the forty-first anniversary of 
the “Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute.”. The notable thing was the 
absence of display of scholarship, rhetoric 
or ceremony, but instead. the presence of 
an intense, pervasive interest in practical 
subjects of every-day life. The class work 
had to do with cooking, sewing, weaving, 
butter-making, poultry-keeping, gardening 
and all sorts of industrial handicraft. At 
a great evening exhibition of the “senior 
trade class,’ the curtain rose upon an 
astounding display of students working at 
blacksmithing, shoe-making, _ brick-laying, 
carpentry, printing, engines, benches, anvils, 
hammers, saws—genuine, useful work. 

The gymnasium, holding nearly 2,000 
people, was crowded to the doors at the 
closing exercises, presided over by Principal 
Frissell. Four students (one an Indian girl 
from New Mexico) told in simple fashion 
about the kinds of service they had learned 
to do and wished to do; returning graduates 
told what they were already doing in differ- 
ent parts of the Southland. 

Booker Washington outdid himself in a 
speech of burning eloquence and concilia- 
tory counsel, calling attention to the match- 
less spectacle of the immense audience before 
him, half black, half white—an excursion 
party of seventy-five New York “Yankees” 
and a steamer load of Norfolk Southrons 
adding .to its. diversity—exhorting his own 
race to understand better the honest though 
perhaps mistaken opinions of the white peo- 
ple, and frankly telling the white people 
how they could co-operate in uplifting the 
blacks with whom their own interests were 
so closely identified. Both races applauded 
him enthusiastically and sincerely. 

It is not yet fifty years since this Virginia 
was drenched with the blood of the defend- 
ers and opponents of Negro slavery, and the 
Merrimac and the Monitor fought close by 
in Hampton Roads—and the end is not yet! 

Hampton, Va. 0; 04 G: 
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Friendly Words to Brides 


The bride's outfit must vary so much with 
circumstances that only general principles 
can be laid down. Of these, the first, the 
most important, and the least likely to be 
followed is—the outfit should include a re- 
serve, deliberately accumulated, of health 
and strength. The bride should not overtax 
herself with her preparations. On the con- 
trary, she should make the months preceding 
her marriage months of less than usual ten- 
sion. “Getting worn out” is so universal an 
experience that mothers and aunts and elders 
generally have almost given up protesting 
against it. But all women of mature obser- 
vation feel keenly the danger of beginning 
a life full of new responsibilities in the semi- 
exhausted state that is so distressingly com- 
mon. Many a first-year baby owes its fret- 
fulness and sleeplessness to its mother’s 
anxieties about her trowsseau and her wed- 
ding invitations. With so much at stake, 
one would think some resistance might be 
made to the pressure of the period. 

Most girls plan for too elaborate a wed- 
ding. Leaving out of the question those 
ostentatious affairs where display is obviously 
the end in view, there are many so-called 
simple weddings which are not really simple 
for the families that give them. No doubt 
the bride sincerely enjoys having her friends 
share with her the significance of the day, 
and sincerely believes that the pleasure of 
looking back on the occasion will be worth 
all the wearisome hours spent in arranging 
its multiplicity of harassing detail. But if 
she could really feel, as assuredly the older 
women watching her do, that by dispensing 
with the social function and its attendant 
worries she might go to her new home 
eguable, serene, light-hearted, full of the 
courage and confidence that come of nerves 
in perfect poise, would she not be willing to 
make the sacrifice? 


NEEDLEWORK AND SENTIMENT 


But however crowded the days just before 
the wedding may be, the earlier weeks or 
months of preparation can be planned with 
health as the foremost consideration. Some 
mothers. hope to accomplish this by reviving 
the old-time linen chest, and beginning almost 
in the daughter’s babyhood to stock it for 
her. But the linen chest belonged essentially 
to the period of ample garrets, steady 
fashions, and slow processes of spinning, 
weaving and sewing. It is hard to find room 
for it in our crowded houses, and its lower 
layers are almost certain to be less satis- 
factory to the bride’s own taste than arti- 
cles of more recent make. The need for such 
gradual preparation does not exist now. 
The outfit for a very fastidious bride could 
probably be purchased in a fortnight, if she 
lived within shopping distance of any of our 
large cities. To attempt such haste would 
be undesirable, but its possibility testifies to 
modern resources. 

The amount of needlework that a girl 
should undertake to do herself depends on 
her other occupations. If she is earning her 
own income, as probably the majority of 
brides in moderate circumstances are, and 
if her work is not too exacting, she will 
decide to keep it up till within a few weeks 
of her marriage, and hire her sewing done, 
or buy liberally of the ready-made. Un- 
doubtedly this will be the best investment 
of her time, considered from the business 
point of view. As a matter of sentiment, if 
she longs for the pleasure of setting in some 
stitches of her own, she will still find odd 
moments that she can devote to such uses. 
On the other hand, if sewing is congenial 


I. The Bride’s Outfit 
By Ellen Conway 


and restful work to her, she will be wise to 
leave the office or the schoolroom some 
months earlier, and take a quiet interval at 
home, with perhaps mother or sister to help 
her. A season like this, with leisure to re- 
fresh her memory of forgotten domestic lore, 
or to acquire it if it was not learned earlier, 
is one of the happiest in a woman’s life. 


THE BRIDE’S ADORNING 


But whether she puts hours or months of 
her own work directly into her outfit, she 
must not make it too elaborate. For the 
girl of moderate means, a very little em- 
broidery, a very little hand sewing should 
suffice. Over and over she should remind 
herself that good spirits and good temper 
make a better equipment than initialed 
doilies and towels by the dozen. The pretty 
custom which suggests that the bride’s 
friends help her with these preparations is 
getting overweighted, as so many of our 
pretty customs are, by the necessity of re- 
ciprocating. The prudent bride will avoid 
future obligations by accepting such help 
only from very close friends, friends who will 
be glad that they gave it even if it is never 
returned. 

The custom of inviting intimate friends to 
a private view of the lingerie and linen is 
one that tempts to unwise outlay both of 
money and strength. In some cases, the 
whole outfit is prepared with this inspection 
in mind, and the result is a sacrifice of both 
serviceability and appropriateness. The nat- 
ural impulse of the bride adorning herself 
for her husband leads, of course, to fresh- 
ness and daintiness and a certain amount of 
ornamentation, but to the niceties of em- 
broidery and lace the normal masculine per- 
ception will be quite oblivious. That vener- 
able newspaper jest—““Women don’t dress 
for their husbands; they dress for other 
women’’—comes to mind as one watches girls 
at such times. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN SHOPPING 


Serviceability and appropriateness—these 
should be the considerations that govern the 
bride’s shopping. ‘The betrothal days have 
been light-hearted and buoyant, and the 
lover, more than likely, has spent a little 
beyond what he could afford for flowers, 
confectionery and the ring. Neither of the 
two realizes how the hundred unforeseen in- 
cidentals of housekeeping will tax their re- 
sources. It will make a great difference with 
the comfort of their first two or three years 
if the bride’s purchases have been substantial 
and durable. 
longer considered desirable, since both styles 
and figures change, but what is provided 
should be of firm material, and the three 
months’ bride should not have to view rue- 
fully her whole stock of flimsy cotton and 
delicate lace going to pieces.in the laundry. 

Of household linen one can safely lay in 
a larger stock than of lingerie, but here, too, 
permanent value should be sought. Plenty 
of plain sheets and pillow cases are better 
than a scant supply hemstitched; six fairly 
pretty tablecloths are better than four extra- 
handsome; inexpensive bedspreads in num- 
ber to change freely in the guest-room will 
promote the young hostess’s peace of mind 
far more than one splendid specimen which 
may go grimy just as the unexpected visitor 
arrives. “The best is cheapest in the end” 
is a maxim that has led many a young 
shopper astray. It is perfectly true, of 


course, if “best” refers to wearing quality, 


but quite false if it means decorative effects. 


Underwear in quantities is no- 


AN APPROPRIATE WARDROBE 


Appropriateness is a more delicate and 
difficult question to settle. Add to the aver- 
age American girl’s conviction that nothing 
she sees in a shop window is too good for her 
if she can get together money to buy it the 
feeling which all true women know that 
nothing can possibly be good enough for the 
bride of such a lover, and the spending im- 
pulse has acquired a momentum that is 
pretty hard to check. Still, the fact remains, 
and must be faced sooner or later, that our 
shopping must correspond not to the aspira- 
tions of our souls, but to the limitations of 
our pocket-books. Whoever can persuade 


Mary so before marriage has done John a 


great service after. 

But, appropriateness once admitted as a 
standard, there still remains the question— 
appropriate to what? To Mary’s present 
position as a prosperous young teacher, with 
several hundred dollars accumulated for this 
very time? Or to the proud pinnacle which 
she is soon to ascend as a Bride?. Or to her 
position as the wife of the remarkably suc- 
cessful man that John is sure to become? 
Or to her position as the wife of the strug- 
gling young fellow that John is now? 

Of the four alternatives, it would be a 
stern mentor who would insist on the last. 
But is it not the most reasonable? Modify- 
ing our austerity a little, and admitting a 
few bridal vanities, is not the wardrobe that 
Mary should plan for really the wardrobe 
that is appropriate to John’s present income, 
the wardrobe that will dress her suitably 
for the house he can provide, the wardrobe 
that can be replenished for her from his 
purse without any noticeable falling off in 
its quality? 


A LAST EXTRAVAGANCE 


We all know the girl who frankly con- 
fesses that she is buying this and that 
extravagance now—the party coat, or the 
ostrich boa—because she “shan’t ever have 
another chance,” the girl who appears for 
the first few months of her married life more 
showily dressed than she has ever been be- 
fore, and then, after a year of making over 
and another year of putting costly materials 
to workaday uses with that tawdry effect 
that is so depressing, sinks into the opposite 
extreme of shabbiness. Not always, but too 
often, there is a fretfulness and discontent 
in her face corresponding to the gradations 
of her toilet. 

Surely this is all wrong. If the young 
husband cannot “give his wife what she has 
been in the habit of having,’ as few young 
husbands can, it is no kindness to him to 
emphasize the difference by a final, sky- 
rocket display of girlish extravagance. It is 
better for the comfort of both, and in better 
taste, that the trousseau should mark the 
setting of the bride’s life to the new key. 
We all recognize this principle—perhaps un- 
consciously—when its practical application 
works in the contrary direction. If the bride 
is to be taken into a group of richer relatives, 
into a more elaborate social circle, she makes 
all the effort possible to appear in a style 
becoming, and her parents and friends go 
to the very limit of their resources to help 
her. To be sure, the two cases are different 
—we all like a chance to dress better, and 
none of us like to dress worse! But if the 
bride must begin to dress worse, or, at least, 
more simply, if the rose of love and hope and 
opportunity carries the one little thorn, fru- 
gality, isn’t it better to accept it cheerfully, - 
at the outset? 
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An estimate, made at the start, of the 
articles needed for the outfit, both personal 
and household, and of the sums to be paid 
for them, will be a great help to the girl who 
wishes to plan prudently. As with all esti- 
mates, care must be taken to allow a suffi- 
cient margin for the unexpected, or the 
result will be disappointing. One is almost 
tempted to say that the secret of good man- 
agement, all through life, lies in allowing a 
sufficient margin, though middle age is able 
to calculate a shade more closely than youth. 

Most girls spend to the extent of their 
‘possibilities on the bridal outfit. Few leave 
any of their savings in the bank, though the 
months of furnishing and settling often bring 
‘little emergencies where a bit of money of 
Mary’s own would be very welcome. Few go 
off with more than the barest decorum re- 
quires in their new purses. Some deliber- 
ately leave a few inconspicuous but neces- 
‘sary articles to be provided, within a short 
time, from the husband’s. Of course Mary 
could not ask John, next month, for a silk 
kimona, but she can buy the kimona now 
and start quite short of shoes. She does not 
mean to be selfish or grasping, but it has so 
long been her part to accept John’s devotion 
that she does not realize that the time has 
come now for her to begin to share his 
‘burdens. 

It would have been well if Mary’s mother 
could haye influenced her, months ago, to 
feel that the interests of the two were com- 
mon, and that it was for her as well as for 
him to subordinate personal fancies to the 
‘good of their home. Then John’s gifts might 
‘have been less lavish, and Mary would not 
now be packing in a hand-bag that cost as 
much as a willow rocking-chair a set of 
toilet silver that would almost have furnished 
their dining-room. But bygones are bygones, 
and if Mary’s mother can restrain her now 
from breaking her last five-dollar bill, per- 
‘haps she will have done all that John can 
expect. 


The New House 


Now are the builders gone; 
Waiting the new house stands, 
For the last, last touch is on 
From the last, last workman’s hands; 
Spotless and clean and sweet 
From rafter to tiniest thole, 
But a structure still incomplete, 
Waiting the birth of a soul! 


Straight are its walls, without; 
True are its rooms, inclosed, 
Plastered and planed about 
As the craftful plans disposed. 
That its body may perfect be, 
Long have its builders toiled; 
You, who will enter, see 
That a soul be its unsoiled! 


You, whose faces will peer 
Out from its casements wide; 
You, who partake of, here, 
What the arm and brain provide; 
You, who will slumbers know, 
Who will tread each floor and stair, 
Whose children shall upward grow, 
Take care of this house—take care! - 


Yours to awake, inspire, 
From cellar to roof above, 
‘With lamplight and warmth and fre, 
Laughter, and tears, and love; 
‘With labor and aims afar, 
With cheer when the day is through; 
Yours is to make, or mar— 
For the soul of the house is you! 
—Hdwin L. Sabin. 


The bizzare thoughts, the picturesque yet 
vestrained art of Japan, have flowed like 
water into all Christendom, and left on a 
thousand mantelpieces a waif of beauty.— 
1. G. Appleton. 
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THE GLORY OF HUMANITY 


What is man, that Thow art mindful of 
him? And the son of man, that Thou visit- 
est him? For thou hast made him but little 
lower than God and crownest him with glory 
and honor.—Ps. 8: 4, 5. 


The divine life in the humblest and the 
weakest and the most sinful is that which 
compels him to respond to the sacrifice of 
Calvary. It is the reason why Jesus has 
made His mark upon the world, and that 
there is a gospel to preach. You and He, 
our human nature upon the throne of His 
glory, are organically and intrinsically one. 
—R. J. Campbell. 


You saw the sinner, Jesus saw the man. 
He saw the sinner, too, and He knew what 
the sinner would be when grace had had a 
chance.—Gipsy Smith. 


You have cramped your life, you have 
made it small and narrow. But never dare 
to think that this was God’s plan for your 
life. He drew its architecture on a lordly 
scale. . . . He built you to be “temples of 
the Holy Ghost.”—Phillips Brooks. 


Thou that canst sit in silence hour by hour, 

And know God in His minutest flower, 

And watch His myriad ways among the 
grass, 

And feel His touch on every frond of fern, 

On the small shadows as they slowly turn, 

And on the little creatures as they pass, 

What blindness is it that doth hold thine 
eyes, 

Make streets a Hell, and meadows Paradise, 

To shut Him out from His great creature, 
Man? 

Hath He not writ Himself in every face? 

Awake—and be not impotent to trace 

What is and has been since the world began. 

—Mary H. Coleridge. 


Life had for Him unqualified value— 
value in its own right. If adorned with 
wealth, office, religious prestige, it was not 
thereby more to Him. If scarred with 
poverty, ignorance, sin and the stain of 
the parish, it was not thereby less to Him. 
It was all life, human life; and on the face 
of life Christ saw the likeness of a child to 
a Father.—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


Creator and Lover of man, who for 
our redemption gavest Thy Son to be 
our Brother of the mortal and im- 
mortal lItfe, we thank Thee for the 
glory of opportunity Thou givest us 
to share. Perfect us toward Thine 
own thought of an ideal humanity. 
We praise Thee for our bodies—eye 
and ear responsive to the waves of 
light and sound, joy of health, power 
to labor and endure. Help us to train 
these powers in glad obedience and 
service. We thank Thee for the tri- 
umphs of. the mind—invention and 
discovery, grasp of knowledge, won- 
ders of art. We rejoice in Thy gift 
of the dream and endeavor toward 
the perfect brotherhood of man. Thou 
art the true glory of humanity. In 
Thee we live and move and have our 
being. We thank Thee for the com- 
munion of our spirits with Thy Spirit, 
for Thy confidence in: us, Thy good 

rovision and our enduring life with 


hee. Amen. 
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Che Children’s Pulpit 


The Snowstorm Gardener 
BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


Looking out of my window one March day 
when the air was filled with snow, I saw a 
boy busily digging in the garden. “How 
foolish!” some one exclaims, to be garden- 
ing in a snowstorm. Perhaps the boy was 
not so foolish, after all, for he was getting 
ready in time. Better dig the garden in 
March than in June, better when the snow 
is in the air than when the hot weather 
has already come. When the cold spring 
rains fell, the snowstorm gardener’s land 
was soft and able to drink it in; and when 
suddenly the warm weather came, every- 
thing was ready for the seeds, and they had 
a fine start. 

Boys and girls who are going off on a 
picnic are usually ready in time; and they 
begin planning for vacations and Christmas 
long before they come; but it is a fine habit 
to form for other things. Be a snowstorm 
gardener. 

The snowstorm gardeners seldom come to 
church late, for they get ready in time. 
One of the finest snowstorm gardeners I 
know studies each Sunday afternoon the 
Sunday school lesson for the following week. 
Very different are those who look at it hur- 
riedly just before leaving the house, or who 
study it in church, if that. comes before 
Sunday school, or during the opening exer- 
cises of the Sunday school itself. What a 
splendid thing if every member who had a 
Sunday school lesson to learn should be- 
come a snowstorm gardener! Christ was 
urging constantly his disciples to be ready, 
and told of some foolish virgins who were 
unlike the boy preparing his garden while 
it was still snowing. 


The Motto Habit 


A lady of our acquaintance called at a 
certain country house and was ushered into 
the dining-room, for some domestic reason, 
to await the coming of her friend. ‘The 
room was pleasantly furnished, but she was 
puzzled by several neatly printed mottoes 
which hung conspicuously on the walls. 
After the entrance of her friend, and the 
errand upon which she came had been dis- 
cussed, the lady asked, 

“I hope you won’t think me inquisitive, 
but I should like to know the meaning of 
those mottoes?” 

The other woman smiled, as she replied: 

“That is an idea of my husband’s. He 
grew tired of correcting the children, or hear- 
ing me correct them, and by way of example 
included our own shortcomings. ‘Don’t 
slump’ is meant for my eldest daughter; she 
is growing fast and inclined to relax into 
a spineless, jelly-fish attitude that annoys 
us. ‘Don’t fuss’ is for her sister, who vents 
her feelings by arguing and disputing when 
things fail to please her. ‘Don’t grumble’ is 
for my son, whose besetting fault is com- 
prised in the admonition. And ‘Don’t worry’ 
is intended for me—I assure you I find it 
helps. ‘Be lively’ is my husband’s, and to 
those who know him requires no explana- 
tion.” 

“T think I’ll go home and write out a few 
for my own family,” the lady remarked, 
rising to go. “In any case it is worth a 
trial.” 8S. A. B. 


The world cannot be our intimate friend, 
patient with our eccentricities, smoothing 
our paths. We must learn this just as we 
learn not to pick up a live wire and not to 
fool with the buzz saw. The world is full 
of buzz saws; and whether we like them or 
not, they keep right on.—L. B. R. Briggs. 
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Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


A Poetry Competition 


There is no doubt the Firelight Club has 
poets among its number. We proved that a 
year ago. But the competition this year has 
not succeeded in bringing them out of their 
modest seclusion. The verses sent in were 
too few for a real contest. The best one 
was this: 


Oh, you Leap Year Maids, to the rescue 


haste, : 

For a momentous question has risen ; 

If a Leap Year Maid ask a young mans 
hand, 

Shall she go on her knee—or his’n? 

—Maude A. Brown, Brattleboro, Vt. 
But—shades of Alfred Lord Tennyson !— it 
would neyer do for me to encourage that sort 
of thing. 

If we cannot compose poetry ourselves, 
at least appreciate it. So I will 
another form of competition, sug- 
gested by bright verses that some of the Club 
keep sending me. Two dollars will be given 
for the best verses (not necessarily original) 
of not more than eight lines, giving some 
good advice in a witty or humorous way. 

Nixon Waterman’s lines illustrate what 
I mean: 


we can 
propose 


A thoughtful man will never set 
His tongue a-going and forget 

To stop it when his brain has quit 
A-thinking thoughts to offer it. 


Rudyard Kipling has a preposterous sup- 
position with some meat in it: 


If only myself could talk to myself 
As I knew him a year ago, 

I could tell him a lot 

That would save him a lot 
Of things he ought to know. 


One more illustration may suffice: 
If vou find that swearing off 
Has failed to; help a bit, 


Stop swearing off, and for a change, 
Just quit. 


As this competition is likely to 
adults, we will let them try also. 


interest 


The Brotherhood of David 


The first article about the Christian En- 
deavor Society ever published was printed 
in The Congregationalist. The Society now 
has 6,000,000 members. The first article 
about the Knights of King Arthur was pub- 
lished in The, Congregationalist. This order 
has enrolled 50,000 members. A year ago 
the first mention of a new society for boys, 
ealled the Brotherhood of David, was pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, and as the 
result of that article alone, a thousand boys 
have already joined the society, and it is 
spreading rapidly in our churches. It. has 
its handbook and its badge and its passwords, 
and already there have been developed for 
it some very attractive ceremonials. 

It was organized, you remember, for boys 
under fourteen years of age. The plan is 
for each. “camp” to meet in its own “cave” 
and imitate the outdoor work and play and 
the brave qualities of the friends of David. 
You might like to know what some of the 
camps have done. 

Camp Number 1 was Camp Nob of Strong, 


‘of the continent, at Long Beach, Cal. 


Me. The leader, Nathan, put up a frame- 
work in his study covered with spruce 
boughs, which the boys used as a cave in 
winter. In summer they camped in the 
woods. A boy who was initiated met the 
David tests by taking five stones out of a 
pail of water and skowing his skill at hit- 
ting a target across the room. If-musical, 
he was required to sing, and he must also 
read aloud a chapter out of the book of 
Saniuel. A play, the rescue of David by 
Jonathan, has been given successfully. All 
the members have costumes. A shepherd’s 
is made of black cambric, cut-kimono shape, 
trimmed with the brightest figured goods, 
with wide sashes and caps of the same. The 
officers are dressed like Arabs. There is a 
“Hideous Quartet,’ composed of boys who 
cannot or will not sing. Their yell is: 

“Here we are! Here we are! 
Whoop ‘er up! Yell it out! 

Nob!” 

Camp Moriah, Number 2, is the other side 
The 
cave is lighted only by candles, and all but 
the chief officers squat on the floor. All have 
passed the Shepherd stage and are now mak- 
ing armor. A prize has been offered for the 
best designed and most artistically decorated 
shield, and another for the best narrative of 
the life of David. 

Camp Judah, Number 30, in Otterbein, 
Ind., initiates its candidates by leading them 
along:a winding path to “Marah,” causing 
him to undergo tests of strength and fidelity 
and culminating with the repetition of the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 

Camp, Grace, Number 27, of Wilmington, 
Del., also has an initiation which makes the 
boys feel that they have enjoyed something, 
and tramps, winter campfires and a real 
Indian experience have emphasized the out- 
door element. They are now getting ready 
for their summer camp. 

In Camp Hector. Burdett, N. Y., there is 
a fine for chewing or talking in meeting, col- 
lected by Benaiah. When the roll is called 
by Seraiah the boys respond, “Here and 
there,”’ by which is meant, I was in Sunday 
school last Sunday and I am here now. 
become a Mighty Man a Shepherd must 
make a bow and arrow for himself and nar- 
rate the life of David until he became king. 
To become a Prince, he must carve a Goliath 


Sing for Camp 


sword and memorize Psalms 1, 23, 51 and 
121. 
Camp Beacon of Newburg, N. Y., calls the 


roll by having the boys answer to the names 
of heroes they have chosen to bear and whose 
lives they must learn to narrate. 

In Camp Northland, Northwood, Mich., 
the boys dress as Indians or banditti. In 
Camp Cocheco, Dover, N. H., the uniform is 
a purple sash with .yellow braid and the 
emblem of a golden sun. 

We get good reports of the excellent serv- 
ice the boys are, rendering in their churches. 
In Philadelphia one camp co-operates with 
the Knights of King Arthur to hold a boys’ 
Sunday morning devotional service. In New- 


_burg they distribute hymn-books and church 
the’ 


calendars and collect magazines for 


Onto our job! _ 


Mo; 


church reading-room. In Camp Nob they 
have cut out cigarette smoking. In Malden, 
Mass., they are studying the lives of heroes. 

This is the time of year when we look for 
the formation of many new camps. Those 
who are interested should send twenty-five 
cents to Mr. Frank Lincoln Masseck, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., for the handbook and the new 
supplement that is being prepared. He also 
publishes, in King Arthur's Herald, news of 
the camps. The society gives a sense of pur- 
pose and fellowship to nature study excur- 
sions, camps, ball nines and Sunday school 
classes. It encourages wooderaft, archery, 
observation of nature, aquatics and saunter- 
ing, and furnishes a natural and boylike way 
to combine for wholesome good times and 
service. 

One of the attractive features is the unique 
self-government plan. Another is the system 
of degrees, which have to be won by all alike 
and are won by accomplishments which boys 
admire. Some features of Mr. Seton's Wood- 
craft Indians are utilized for this purpose. 

An admirable opportunity is given by the 
similarity to and the affiliation with the 
Knights of King Arthur for older boys who 
are Knights to reach down and organize and 
help the younger boys of the church. 

We would be glad to hear from any leaders. 
or any boys of interesting things done or 
planned by local camps of the Brotherhood. 


Young Turks in Bible Cities 


Have you realized how much there is in 
the daily papers just now about the places 
we are studying about in our Sunday school 
lessons? Last Sunday we learned that Anti- 
och, which had become Paul’s home, was 
made by Paul and Barnabas the new center 
of Christian service for the whole world; 
and it was only last week that we were read- 
ing that the modern Christians in this same 
Antioch were being attacked by the Moslems. 
A few weeks ago we were told that Paul was 
born in Tarsus, and last week we read that 
this town, too, saw the endeavors of the 
enemies of the Christians to destroy them, 
and that St. Paul’s Institute, a school named 
for the town where Paul was a schoolboy, 
was being used for a fortress and shelter. 

In a few weeks more we shall study about 
Thessalonica, a beautiful town on an arm 
of the Aegean Sea, named for the sister of 
Alexander the Great, where Paul founded one 
of the first Christian churches in Europe, 
and to which he wrote two letters, the earli-- 
est pieces of Christian writing in the world. 
It was then, as it is now, practically the 
capital of what was called Macedonia, which 
we now know as Albania, Roumelia and part 
of Huropean Turkey. And last month we 
have been reading that Salonica, which is its 
name today, is the headquarters of the Young 
Turk party, which is trying to bring liberty 
to Turkey. And one reason for this is that 
this city, to which Paul brought Christian. 
enlightenment, is still one of the most en- 
lightened cities in Turkey, because in its 
Christian schools young Bulgarians, Albani- 
ans, Servians and Turks are studying to- - 
gether. 
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What Julie Taught the 
Teacher 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


If any one had told Julie that the new 
teacher was going to learn more of her than 
Julie was of the new teacher wouldn’t she 
have opened her eyes! It was true all the 
same, and this is the way it happened. 

When Miss Field tied on her veil, just 
before starting for school that first morning, 
she said to herself: 

“What's the use of trying to be anybody? 
My hair is thin and my face is sallow and 
these glasses are so unbecoming. This world 
has no use for plain people like me.” 

Poor Miss Field was discouraged that 
morning, and if it hadn’t been for Julie she 
might have kept on being discouraged, and 
then what would have become of her I 
wonder! 

Now Julie was a very plain little girl. 
Her hair was thin like Miss Field’s, and 
she wore glasses, too, and although her face 
wasn't sallow, it was dreadfully freckled. 
When she came tripping into the schoolhouse 
after the gong struck, Miss Wield thought 
she was as homely a child as she had ever 
seen. 

Of course neither Julie nor Miss Field 
knew that Julie was to teach a very impor- 
tant lesson that day; nevertheless Julie 
started right in on the lesson just as if she 
knew she was to do it, and Miss Field began 
at once to learn it. 

First, when Julie came in the room, she 
began to show a great interest in everything 
around her. Her jolly, little, round eyes 
behind the glasses darted hither and thither, 


The Pew Baby 


I woke up in the night 


Because a foot went by my door, 


And then I heard a little cry, 
And then I fell asleep again 
And heard no more. 


But when the sun peeked in 


And pulled me from my bed, 


I heard again that little cry, 


And so I‘knew it was no dream 


But real, instead. 


I tiptoed into mother’s room, 


And some one said,““Come here.” 


My mother smiled at me - 


Because upon her arm there lay 


A little tiny dear. 


How sweet it was of her, 


Not even knowing our tongue, 


To come to us so young. 


To leave the nest of the dear Lord 
And choose us of her own accord! 


- She cried to be let in, 
Crying just like a bird. 


How glad Iam that mother heard! 


FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
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taking in the new teacher, the new globe on 
the platform, Mary McPhearson’s new dress 
which was piped with red, the new scholar— 
a pretty little girl whose looks seemed to 
delight Julie very much. Many other things 
interested her, and every once in a while 
Miss Field’s eyes would rove round to where 
Julie sat, and she couldn’t help smiling at 
her. “That child isn’t troubling herself 
about her plain face,’ said Miss Field to her- 
self. You see the new teacher had already 
begun on the lesson Julie had set her. 

By and by Miss Field began to examine 
her pupils on their last term’s work. Julie 
took the liveliest interest in the recitations. 
She watched the children’s faces while they 
were reciting and listened to every word 
they said, just as if their success or failure 
was a matter of vital importance to her. 
Her eyes lighted with satisfaction when the 
answers were correct, and when they were 
wrong her disappointment was quite decided. 

“Well, well,” said Miss Field to herself, 
“that child is as interested in each recitation 
as if it were her own. What an unselfish 
little creature she must be!” 

After this speech you may be sure that 
Julie’s success as a teacher was assured. 

At recess time Miss Field went down in 
the yard to watch the children play, and 
there everybody was inquiring for Julie. 

‘“Come play with me, Julie.” 

“Julie, isn’t this the way to play Flumpy ?” 

“Julie, I want to tell you a secret.” 

“Julie, want a piece of my apple?” 

Miss Field heard remarks like these on 
every side, and Julie was here, there and 
everywhere. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Field to herself, 
“how the children do like Julie! Seems to 


me looks don’t count in her case.’’ You see 
the new teacher was progressing. 

At noon, when Miss Field was putting on 
her things to go home, she saw there was 
trouble on the playground. ‘The children 
were gathered round the pretty, new girl, 
who was talking very fast. 

“T don’t want to play with Julie,” Miss 
Field heard her say, ‘‘I don’t like her; she 
wears glasses and has lots of freckles.” 

“There!” said Miss Field to herself, ‘now, 
here’s trouble for Julie; she’s got to reckon 
with her freckles. It’s just as I said this 
morning—the world has no use for plain 
people.” 

“T don’t think we know how to play the 
game without Julie,” said Mary McPhearson. 

“T don’t care! I wouldn’t be seen playing 
with her,’ declared the pretty, new girl. 

“She is homely,’ acknowledged . Jane 
Butler. 

“T never saw such freckles,” said Bessie 
Conant. 

“Nor I,” agreed Nellie Davis. 

Notable 

Nor Ls? 

It seemed now as if everybody was turning 
against Julie. Miss Field was just going to 
take her part when she saw her bounding 
across the yard. ‘Come,’ cried Julie, ‘we'll 
play the new game. It’s lots of fun.” 

The children made no moye to _ begin. 
Julie stopped short. 

“What's the matter?’ she asked eagerly. 

The children looked at the pretty, new 
girl. “She doesn’t want to play with you,” 
spoke up Jane Butler: 

“Why not?’ inquired Julie. 

Before Miss Field could speak, some child 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


| Sunday School Lesson for May 23 


Vill. A Council of Churches on 
Foreign Missions 


You will need to guard against attempt- 
ing to include so much in this lesson as to 
confuse your own mind and the minds of 
your pupils. It marks the greatest crisis 
thus far in the earliest history of Christian 
missions. Confine your attention in the 
class to these most important things: 

1. The question in dispute. Must Gen- 
tiles who believe in Christ become Jews 
in order to be acceptable members of the 
Christian Church? You have noted in previ- 
ous lessons that this question was rising 
into prominence wherever men who were 
not Jews accepted Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. To the strict Jew all the uncir- 
cumcised were heathen. He despised them 
as his fathers always had done. The strip- 
ling David looked with scorn on the uncir- 
cumcised giant Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 26). 
He mourned over Saul’s death because the 
daughters of the uncircumcised would boast 
of it. The prophets had foretold the golden 
age when the uncircumcised would no more 
come into the holy city (Isa. 52: 1). The 
heaviest curse the prophets could pronounce 
on men was to wish that they might die 
among the uncircumcised (Ezek. 28: 10; 
31: 18; 32: 19, 21, 24, 28). No uncircum- 
cised person could be admitted to eat the 
Passover (Hx. 12: 48). Could the follow- 
ers of the Messiah be expected to admit such 
persons to the Lord’s Supper? The Phari- 
sees who had joined the Christian Church 
declared that they would never consent to 
it (v. 5). Paul, who had been one of the 
strictest Pharisees (Phil. 8: 5), had ad- 
mitted multitudes of the uncircumcised into 
the Church and warmly defended his course 
(vy. 2). We have examples of the strong 
words he used against his opponents (Gal. 
2: 4; 5: 11, 12). The whole future of 
Christianity, then, depended on whether the 
teaching of men from Judea should be ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

2. The method of settlement proposed. 
We understand at the outset that, so far as 
Paul’s mission was concerned, the question 
was already settled (Gal. 1: 11, 12). But 
he had that confidence in the apostles who 
had been with Jesus and with the church 
at Jerusalem to which they belonged, that 
he was willing to submit the question to 
them. That was agreed on by the church 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 23. The Council at Jerusalem. Text, 
Acts 15: 1-35. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


at Antioch, and a delegation was sent to 
Jerusalem for that purpose, with Paul and 
Barnabas at its head (v. 2). Note on the 
map that they took the route by the sea, 
where churches including Gentiles had been 
organized, by whom the stories of the 
missionaries’ work were joyfully received 
(v. 8). They won supporters to their side 
of the question all along the way. They 
were cordially received by the apostles and 
elders in Jerusalem, who seem to have 
listened favorably to their accounts (vy. 4). 
Paul had informal conferences with the 
leaders, to whom he explained the gospel 
he had been preaching (Gal. 2: 2). 

3. The question argued in the Council. 
What was Paul’s gospel? It was the proc- 
lamation that the redeeming love of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ was the sufficient 
and the only reliance for every human being, 
Jew and Gentile (Gal. 2: 15, 16). God 
makes no distinction between circumcised 
and uncircumcised believers (Gal. 3: 26-29). 

What was the contention of Paul’s oppo- 
nents? They believed Paul’s gospel with 
qualification. They declared that it was not 
sufficient (v. 5). The arguments of those 
on the conservative side are not given, but 
you can reproduce them. We have already 
considered them under paragraph 1. Modern 
illustrations are abundant. Strict Baptists 
preach Paul’s gospel. But when a member 
of the Baptist Church proclaims it as suffi- 
cient and that Baptists and non-Baptists 
should be received into the same church and 
fellowship at the same Lord’s Supper, what 
does the strict Baptist say? He says most 
earnestly, “It is needful to immerse them 
and to charge them to keep Baptist prin- 
ciples’ (v. 5). Strict Episcopalians preach 
Paul’s gospel. But when an Episcopalian 
proclaims it as sufficient, and that those who 
belong to other Christian denominations 
should be received beside them at the altar 
to take the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
what do they say? They say solemnly, “It 
is needful that they be confirmed by a bishop 
who has received his authority by trans- 
mission from the apostles, and conform to 
the customs of his Church” (vy. 5). Was 
it strange that Jewish believers found it 
hard to recognize as fellow-believers those 
who were indifferent to laws of the church 
founded. by God and precious to their fathers 
and to them? 

The arguments of the liberal side, which 
are -repeated over and over in Paul’s ad- 
dresses and Epistles, were supported by the 
testimony of Peter that the Holy Spirit had 
descended on the uncircumcised Cornelius 
and his family when they had received the 


gospel he preached, making no distinction 
between them and circumcised Jews who be- 
lieved (vs. 8-11). Paul and Barnabas fol- 
lowed Peter by rehearsing many scenes in 
their missionary career in which the Holy 
Spirit had sealed his approval of their gos- 
pel by signs and wonders. Their testimony 
turned the assembly to their support as that 
of Peter had done several years before (ch. 
Tent 1S). 

4. The president’s decision. James re- 
viewed the arguments, supported them by 
citations from the prophets, especially from 
Amos (ch. 9: 11, 12), using the Greek trans- 
lation which made his point, and not the 
Hebrew version which did not make it, and 
then gave his judgment, which later was 
unanimously approved by the Council (vs. 
25-29). The Pharisees, judging from their 
after conduct, refrained from voting. 

The four things which the Council com- 
mended were not offered as supplementary to 
Paul’s gospel, or as essential to salvation, 
but for the purpose of removing obstacles in 
the way of circumcised and uncircumcised 
disciples uniting at the Lord’s table and in 
other table fellowship. It is probable that by 
fornication was meant marriage within de- 
grees of relationship forbidden by Jewish 
law. The observance of common morality 
would not need to be named as a condition 
of Christian fellowship. These four things 
made a man unclean under the law of Moses, 
and so unfit for fellowship with Jews. Paul 
had ceased to care for these distinctions, but 
he was willing to observe them because of 
the scruples of those who did care for them 
and to promote peace in the Church (Rom. 
14: 14-19). This matter is admirably ex- 
plained in Prof. B. W. Bacon’s Story of 
St. Paul, Lecture 4. 

5. The message and the messengers. It 
seems to have been at a meeting later than 
the Council that the church determined to 
record its decision in a letter and to send 
Judas and Silas to deliver it to the churches 
of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (vs. 22, 23). 
It was a complete and strong affirmation of 
the position of Paul and Barnabas. But so 
far as it provided for a distinction between 
classes of Christians it could have been only 
temporary. The decision declared that Jews 
should continue to keep the law of Moses, 
while Gentiles should not be required to do 
so. For the time it was agreed that there 
should be one kind of Christianity for Jews 
and another for Gentiles, and a class of 
evangelists for each (Gal. 2: 7-9). But how 
long could such an arrangement survive? 
Evidently it made a great deal of trouble, 
but finally disappeared (Eph. 2: 11-22). 


The Springtime Impulse Godward 


C. E. Topic for May 23-29 


Lessons from the birds and flowers. Luke 
12: 24-28. (Union meeting with the 
Juniors. ) 


One way to find God. The little verse 
which Browning puts into the mouth of 
Pippa, and which is so often quoted in sup- 
port of optimism, begins with allusions to 
the outward aspects of springtime “to the 
lark on the wing’ and to the “dew-pearled 
hillside,” but ends with a deeply religious 
note, “God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world.” Any one who opens his eyes to 
the unfolding beauty of the world in the 
month of May must, provided he is patient 
and reverent enough, be led through nature 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


up to nature’s God. As the trees and shrubs 
substitute for their sober winter dress their 
robing of delicate green; as the soft air be- 
comes vocal with a multitude of songsters 
whose trills and carols we have not heard 
for many a month, as the other miracles of 
the springtime unfold beneath our very eyes, 
we cannot but believe that in human expe- 
rience every winter will change to spring, 
and that “life is ever lord of death.” ‘There 
must be a God behind all the beauty we see. 
While we have been absorbed in our winter 
tasks, while the world has been buying and 
selling, getting and spending, God has been 
taking care of the silent forces of his uni- 


verse. From now on through the summe 
and autumn we shall be conscious of the? 
working and grateful for the results. A fe 
months ago when the woods and fields wee 
bare and brown, one who had forgotten othr 
springtimes might have thought that thce 
were no powers of recuperation in natu2; 
but as we witness the wonderful transfora- 
tion we ought to believe more strongly tan 
ever in the unseen powers of this univse 
and in the God for whose glory they opette. 


Birds and flowers the object of ode 
care. This was Jesus’ thought when heade 
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Among the New Books 


Shakespeare, Bacon and Mark 
Twain 


A chapter from Mark Twain’s apparently 
interminable autobiography—his own de- 
scription is, “the stacks of unpublished 
manuscript which constitute this formidable 
Autobiography and Diary of mine’—comes 
. to us under the title Js Shakespeare Dead? 
(Harpers. $1.25 net). It contains a mini- 
mum of autobiography and amusing comment 
on life, but is in the main a wholly wrong- 
headed piece of special pleading for the 
Baconian authorship of the works which 
have come down to us under the name of 
Shakespeare. 

All sensible people must regret that Mr. 
Clemens should lend his influence to the re- 
opening of a controversy which appeals only 
to crotchety minds. His argument, so far 
as it is original, is that since his own town 
of Hannibal, Mo., is very much alive to the 
honor of having had Mark Twain as a native, 
therefore the indifference of Stratford-on- 
Avon to Shakespeare’s literary fame at the 
time of his death proves that Shakespeare 
could have had no literary fame. To this 
he adds an apparent disbelief that any age 
could have had two geniuses of the first rank 
like the author of Shakespeare’s plays and 
Bacon. 

_ In all this Mr. Clemens misses the two 
Teally significant features of the situation, 
which are of sufficient interest to be briefly 
stated. Suppose we grant, for the sake of 
the argument, that Shakespeare did not write 
the plays. We have then to find some one 
who could have written them. For it is as 
certain as anything can be in the realm of 
literary interpretation that Bacon could not 
have written them. Genius has its individ- 
ualities even more than mediocrity, and 
Bacon’s genius had an individuality which 
entirely precludes the possibility that he 
could have written the plays. To believe 
otherwise is to overturn the law that good 
and powerful art is self-expression. He who 
has read Bacon’s prose and verse and then 

“the plays and lyrics called by Shakespeare’s 

name, and thinks that they could have come 

from the same brain, simply reveals his own 
incapacity for literary judgments of value. 

He might as well believe that Raphael could 

have painted Rembrandt’s Night Watch, or 

Grover Cleveland written the “Innocents 

Abroad.” 

So much for the negative side. One need 
not be strenuous about names; but if the 
name of Shakespeare is discarded, some other 
name must be taken for granted, and by as 
much as Shakespeare’s meager biography is 
larger than no biography at all, by so much 
it is easier to believe in him than in a wholly 
anonymous genius. But, furthermore, Mr. 
Clemens misses what is after all the most 
interesting feature of the situation—the guild 
of purely professional dramatists—we had 
almost said tradesmen—of the time when 
the plays were written. Mr. Clemens com- 
plains that Shakespeare was not a great man 
to his own townsmen—as Mark Twain un- 
doubtedly is. The answer is simple. Play- 
writing and play-acting in Bacon’s time 
were not socially honorable employments; 
uthorship in Mark Twain’s time is. 
Suppose we leave Shakespeare out of the 
ecount and ask about some of the other 
embers of the guild of playwriters. There 
Dekker, who wrote. more plays than 
akespeare. We know almost nothing of 
life, though we do know his genius. We 
not know either the birth or-death date 
Of Webster hardly anything is 
and little of Chapman. The fact is 
here was the greatest single group of 


literary geniuses which the English-speaking 
world has ever produced, who worked under 
conditions of social disparagement. This 
condition, familiar enough in Rome, in 
Japan and in Italy in great days of their 
art, has been rare in Hngland. And this 
most interesting fact of all Mr. Clemens 
wholly misses in a chapter of his opinions 
which must do much to diminish their 
authority in regard to all questions of liter- 
ary value. 


A Valid Christianity for Today 


There is no ecclesiastical terminology or 
flavor of Anglican sacro-sanctity about Rt. 
Rev. Charles D. Williams, D. D., Bishop of 
Michigan. No reader of his new book, 
A Valid Christianity for Today (Macmillan. 
$1.50 net), would dream that the writer wore 
cassock and stole and a collar that came 
together at the back of the neck. 

This book consists of eighteen short ser- 
mons preached to a congregation of capital- 
ists on Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, when 
the author was dean of Trinity Cathedral. 
They contain surprises unless one remembers 
that. the writer is a single taxer, as well as 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
equally welcome in exclusive clubs and in 
socialist and labor union meetings. To such 
a man, modern, alert, daring, sympathetic 
and imaginative, living in the heart of an 
industrial city, the sins of commercialism, 
political dishonesty and ecclesiastical hypoc- 
risy loom ominous. Against them he flings 
the weight of his sturdy personality—and 
his words come like the Roman sword— 
short and heavy-driven. He never forgets 
the “man who is down.” “Industries are 
not to feed men, but men feed industries,” 
he complains. The “negative inhumanity of 
the modern Dives” deserves hot anguish, he 
asserts. The picture of young girls and 
women ground up in sweat-shops or forced 
to lives of shame by greed, of young men 
driven by thousands into vagabondage casts 
a shadow upon his loving soul. 

The first half of the book is somber- 
colored by these sins of modern society. 
Then, as the sermons proceed, the figure of 
the “universal Christ’? drives the shadows 
before him. His “democracy,” his ‘“ex- 
tended hand” which gives strength, his divine 
companionship—these solve the grim prob- 
lems of society. Pessimism is the “partial 
view” by which Balak endeavored to per- 
suade Balaam to curse Israel. 

The sacramentarian and High Churchman 
find no comfort in these pages. “‘We have 
been too long grubbing among the roots of 
our religion, trying to prove the authenticity 
of our sacred books, the genuineness of our 
traditions, the unbrokenness of our succes- 
sions, the continuity of our authorities and 
the validity of our institution. But Chris- 
tianity is to be proved not by its roots, but 
by its fruits.” Others besides Episcopalians 
need that reminder.. 

In the final sermon on the Supreme Value, 


‘the faith of the man shines out when he 


says: “But the day is coming, in God’s good 
time, when, under the reign of justice and 
equity, men will have to worry as little about 
the material basis of existence, food and 
drink and raiment as the children in a well- 
ordered family worry about where their 
dinner or their beds are to come from. For 
the Heavenly Father hath provided more 
than amply in the practically infinite re- 
sources of the earth for all the wants of all 
his children. It is only our maladjustments 
and greed, or our laziness and incapacity 
that make want anywhere. When that day 
comes, we shall have a literal fulfillment 


of the great promise of our text, ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and the rightness 
thereof, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’” 

A big, strong, brave man with big, strong 
message, in which he thoroughly believes, is 
revealed in these pages. It is a good book 
to brace the minister and the layman. 

Dan F. BRADLEY. 


Four New Novels 


Among recent stories of quaint village life 
emerges one noticeable by the originality of 
its plot, Old Lady Number 31, by Louise 
Forsslund (Century Co. $1.00). The char- 
acter who gives a name to the book is not 
an old lady at all, but the husband of the 
thirtieth woman in an “Old Ladies’ Home,” 
who, on his way to the poorhouse, is 
adopted by the inmates. The kindly, ne’er- 
do-well old man, his gentle wife and the 
“vals” of the Home are all wonderfully well 
described. Humor and pathos abound. It 
is a pity that so well done a thing is marred 
by the introduction of that exceedingly 


‘venerable deus-ex-machina, mine stock long 


valueless but suddenly worth many thou- 
sands. This creaky-kneed invention restores 
Abe and Angy to wealth in the end. ‘Then, 
by a really brilliant twist of ingenuity, they 
elect to live still in the Home. 

That same insight into character and 
delight in natural scenery which made ‘The 
Expensive Miss Du Cane” popular is again 


‘in evidence throughout S. Macnaughton’s 


new novel, The Three Miss Graemes (Dut- 
ton. $1.50). The ladies in question have 
been brought up in the utter seclusion of 
an inaccessible island on the Scottish coast 
by a wealthy, aristocratic, but eccentrie 
father. At the very outset of this story 


‘the father dies and the girls are thrown 


upon the world, with few relatives and slim 
resources. Their ignorance of money, their 
innocence of the world, their adventures 
while living with a penurious old aunt, offer 
opportunities for the author’s humor. In 
the last chapters excellent matrimonial ma- 
terial affords relief. The descriptions of 
wild “Arran,” the sea, the shore, the up- 
lands, the brooks are the great charm of this 
book. . 

A promising first novel is The Trailers, 
by Ruth Little Mason (Revell. $1.20), a 
daughter of Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, who 
wrote “The Little Green God.” This story 
is about a girl of a wealthy family in New 
York who prefers Settlement work to Soci- 
ety. From interest in the Italians in the 
Bast Side, fate leads her to a still deeper 
interest in the Waldensians in Italy. Dis- 
cussions about the Romish church and eco- 
nomic questions clog the narrative somewhat, 
although they are good in themselves. It is 
a wholesome story for girls, who will like 
its high ideals and its love interest and for- 
give the hero for being a bit of a prig. 

The most recent biography of the perplex- 
ing but romantic life of Moliére is by H. 
Chatfield Taylor, who now adds to his seri- 
ous work a treatment of the same theme in 
fiction. The central figure of Fame’s Path- 
way (Duffield. $1.50) is Moliére, and his- 
toric fact is lent the aid of imagination in 
describing his loves, ambitions, failures and 
successes. The story stops midway of the 
biography but is effective, not only in mak- 
ing the man a vivid reality, but in setting 
forth the hard life of an actor and dramatist 
in those days, the place of the drama and the 
way in which plays were presented. Among 
the interesting characters who flit through 
the story are Cyrano de Bergerac and Cor- 
neille. 
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The Evolution of an Endowment 
Idea 


£ some great philanthropist should decide 
to endow churches, he would doubtless send 
experts through a given section of country 
to learn the needs of churches doing the best 
work. He would therefore endow them with- 
out reference to creed or sect, and by so 
doing, a great many churches would be 
weeded out. Christianity would be put upon 
a firmer footing and men would begin to take 
more pride in the churches because of their 
success. This idea, beautiful in theory, has 
been outgrown. President Eliot’s fancy of 
an undenominational body of trustees select- 
ing the promising churches for sustentation 
is interesting, and if the funds were forth- 
coming, could be worked, but not to com- 
plete satisfaction. It is too academic, too 
general. 
tional commission would take hold of it. A 
better remedy is denominational endowment, 
with several denominations working under a 
commission to reduce the number of churches 
and strengthen those that remain. 

The endowment of the individual- church 
has greatly interested me. I have investi- 
gated the whole subject for some years. 
These churches have spoken freely for and 
against local endowments. They agree that 
the endowment of the strongest churches 
should prevent duplication and continuance 
of the weaker, although they are free to say 
some weak churches should be encouraged 
because of their history, spirit and adapta- 
bility. They agree that pastors free from 
financial worries do better work and, in 
general, endowed churches are more com- 
manding. Some influential laymen and 
preachers oppose endowment on the ground 
that it cuts the nerve of giving. Perhaps 
they would not fear it so much if they were 
receiving small salaries in mission fields. 
Again, scores of citizens in rural sections do 
not attend church because they cannot meet 
the financial obligations. They are honor- 
able, self-respecting citizens. They will not 
do less than their neighbors; failing in this, 
they do nothing at all. They do not even 
attend the services. 

The endowment idea must be pushed. 
Churches should be sustained and the re- 
ligious work of every town carried on suc- 
cessfully, whether there are few or many 
worshipers. The Dliot; remedy and the en- 
dowment of individual churches should give 
way to denominational endowment. Many 
ehurches in small villages are so inade- 
quately officered that they could not handle 
endowment funds with efficiency. The Con- 
gregational churches of England and Wales 
are seeking to “raise a million anda quarter 
doilars, to be permanently invested and the 
income used to insure a minimum salary of 
not less than $600 to ail pastors.’”’ A million 
for the Congregational churches of Maine is 
my hope, so that every pastor may have not 
jess than $800 and free house. There is no 
ether way to do it except by denominational 
endowment. It works to a charm with the 
most vigorous and far-sighted denomination 
vf the state. The Baptists have dared 
gather and invest a fund of $236.776. It 
has been secured by “gifts from the churches 
and individuals and by legacies. The largest 
amounts received have been $10,000 from 
Mr. Abner Coburn, $20,000 from Mr. Byron 
Greenleaf, and $156,676 from the Daniel 
Ford fund. Mr. Ford, with the vision of a 
prophet, said, “that the financial problem of 
the country Baptist churches of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont would be more and 
more perplexing and burdensome.” This led 
him to make the generous provision in his 


_the three states. 


It is doubtful if an interdenomina- 


will of $400,000, to be divided equally among 
The gathering and invest- 
ing of this denominational endowment repre- 
sents unusual business sagacity, and twenty- 
five years more of such a policy will easily 
placé the Baptist churches of Maine in a 
position of influence and usefulness. 
Gray, Me. HERBERT LiInpsAy McCann. 


Andover and Harvard 


I have heard the fear voiced that contact 
with Harvard.would so liberalize our men 
that they would-lose value as preachers of 
a positive message. Let me give a word of 
personal testimony. I was a post-graduate 
student at Harvard in the nineties. When 
I entered the Cambridge atmosphere from 
three years of theological training in another 
school, I was unsettled in mind, with no 
positive convictions of my own which I could 
preach, and fully persuaded I was not called 
to the ministry. .In my previous training 
all my anxious questioning, all independent 
thinking was smothered by a professor in 
dogmatics, who referred every question to the 
Councils and the Fathers, and frowned upon 
independent thought as heresy. 

From this mental atrophy I stepped into 
Harvard. I found there time for meditation. 
I found there, also, men to guide my thought, 
men who encouraged individual judgment 
and personal convictions. I found also 
great preachers in Appleton Chapel, and 
opportunity to talk to and learn from men 
like Drummond, Abbott, Winchester Donald, 
Parkhurst, active ministers of the Word, as 
well as the splendid sympathetic intellects 
of the Harvard Faculty. I found also the 
great historic associations of Boston, and 
very practical experience in its manifold 
charitable and sociological fields. Do you 
marvel, then, that having found myself, and 
knowing something of the burdens of society, 
I afterwards went forth with a conviction 
which made me glad? - 

Certainly contact with Harvard destroyed 
nothing of my positiveness. It rather warmed 
than chilled the currents of my devotion to 
Christ. No one who knows anything about 
my preaching has ever claimed that it lacked 
in conviction and positiveness. 

I am satisfied that the proximity of 
Andover and Harvard can only mean in- 
creased attendance, enlarged opportunity and 
better and more efficient preachers. We 
ought to be ashamed that so great a- school 
as Andover, with its splendid history, its 
excellent endowment and talented ‘faculty, 
should attract a mere handful of students. 

Then put it where the abundant curricula 
of a great university invite to profound re- 
search and broad learning. Put it where 
the throngs of men furnish a clinic in which 
to touch big men, and to study big events. 
Put your great Gamaliels there to teach. 
Put your ardent Pauls there to learn. God 
knows they will find deserts enough in 
which to meditate and to agonize when they 
get out into the average church! The in- 
struction of the ministry solely on a dead 
past makes a dead church and a dead Christ. 
But fulfill the past in a living present, and 
we must have a living Christ and a living 
church. : 

Peoria, Ill. WILLIAM BH. CapMUS. 


Are Congregationalists Stingy 


The figures used in the “Together” cam- 
paign show on their face that our churches 
are giving less per capita for benevolences 
and more per capita for home expenses than 
twenty years ago. The inference is that we 
have “fallen from grace,’ become stingy and 
selfish, and need a “rejuvenation.’”’ No one 
would object to all the “rejuvenation” 


ing. 


which can be had by a campaign of pro- 
phetie and hopeful criticism, such as we are 
now having, especially if the campaign takes 


on the tone and spirit which arouses people ° 


to do their best. But Disraeli: had three 
grades of falsifiers of which he regarded the 
statistical as the shortest and ugliest sort, 
and unless statistics are properly inter- 


preted, they may mislead and discourage. 


Congregationalism is not at a point where 
discouragement can do it good, and it needs, 
on the other hand, just now a good deal of 
cheering. : 

As to our giving, are the facts as bad as 
they appear, on the comparison made in the 
campaign of the years 1887 and 1907? 

First, if the year 1886 had been taken 
for comparison instead of 1887, the showing 
would have been different; for in 1886 the 
gifts were less by $400,000 than in 1887. 
In 1898 there was a difference of over half 
a million dollars from the year 1897, and 
over $200,000 from the year 1899. Com- 
parisons, to be accurate, should cover the 
average of five years, at least, rather than 
particular years. 

Second, supposing the figures to be accu- 
rate, it should be recalled that Congrega- 
tional churches have been increasingly or- 
ganized among the poorer people of our 
cities in the last twenty years. Following 
the campaign for the evangelizing of the 


foreigner, begun twenty years ago, we have 


established hundreds of churches whose 
membership is composed of poor people. No 
longer can it be said that Congregationalism 
reaches the aristocratic chiefly. At any 
rate, in the region west of New England and 
Brooklyn it is the case that our people come 
from the wage-earning rather than the cap- 
italistic class; school teachers, clerks, rail- 
road men, employees in great factories. 
Washington Avenue Church, Toledo, May- 
flower Church, Mansfield, O., are instances 
of churches large in membership, but with 
little wealth, because made up of the em- 
ployee class. Of the twenty-eight churches 
in Cleveland, only four contain men of 
accumulated wealth. Ten of the churches 
are aided, five others are barely self-support- 
Any large denominational giving must 
come from the four. Yet in these four the 
local problems demanding money are press- 
ing and intense. It does not hearten the: 
four to tell them how they have slumped 
from their standards of twenty years ago. 
They think of the men of wealth once mem- 
bers who have gone to heaven, whose places 
are filled by men as worthy, but who are 
living on moderate salaries. It is impossi- 
ble for them to give on the scale made by the 
big capitalists of twenty years ago. 
Third, the change in the membership 
brings the further necessity of increasing the 
home expenses necessary to doing the work 
of the modern church under municipal con- 
ditions. It costs more to keep a church open 
during the week, in fuel bills and janitor 
expenses, yet the city church which does not 
keep open must die, or move to the suburbs. 
In the matter of printing alone, calendars, 
notices, programs, etc., our churches spend 
thousands of dollars which were not spen’ 
two decades ago. Nearly every successfu 
city church must have one or more pai 
helpers, clerk, librarian, visitor, all of whia 
costs money. Take one instance: Plymoua 
Church of Cleveland once had a membersIp 
which could and did give freely to missios. 
It did little in its local field, but much or 
the national societies. Now Plymouth oes 
many times as much for the service ofche 
people immediately about it and has ttle 
to give for missions, for its wealthy nen 
have nearly all passed away. Yet whvwill 
say that Plymouth has ever been more seful 
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than today, when it can scarcely pay its 
bills? 

It should be said, to the credit of the 
Congregational churches, that they have in- 
creasingly appealed to the common man with 
little income, that they have steadily sought 
to minister to the poor; and if in so doing 
they have relatively lost in the capacity to 
give largely, they should not be the object of 
indiscriminate criticism. 


DAN F. Brapiey. 


Christian News 


The United Society of Christian Endeavor 
is to join the artistic, educational and re- 
ligious forces gradually making headquarters 
in the’ Boston Fenway district. Lots at the 
corner of Longwood and Huntington Avenues 
have been purchased for the new five-story 
international headquarters building, which 
is to cost about $200,000. Offices of the 
various branches of the Society’s activities, 
including the publishing department, will 
make their home there. Contributions 
toward the building fund at five dollars a 
share are solicited, at:u a considerable sum 
is already in hand. 


The Pan-Anglican Thank Offering started 
in connection with the Episcopal Congress 
in London Jast summer has been, closed. The 
effort was made to raise $5,000,000. The 
amounts contributed aggregate about one- 
third of that sum, including, besides money, 
souvenirs, such as watches, coins, miniatures 
and lace ornaments. Many of the gifts are 
designated for particular objects, such as the 
publication of Prayer-Books in foreign ‘lan- 
guages, the building of churches and work 
among children in different countries. 


The British Medical Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of healing of the sick through such 
methods as the Hmmanuel Movement, and 
may take up the subject at its next general 
meeting. The committee will try to get from 
clergymen identified with this movement the 
meaning of such phrases as “faith healing” 
and “‘psychic healing,’ which now seem to be 
used as vague and indefinite terms. This 
method of healing was defined at the recent 
eonference of Episcopal Church Clubs in 
New York by Prof. D. F. Miller of Colum- 
bia University, who said he believed that it 
would effect a reunion of religion, medical 
science, modern psychology and philosophy. 


Our Hnglish kinsfolk are a good way 
ahead of us in managing exhibitions and 
pageants respecting the ancient and modern 
life of the people. The English Church 
Pageant represented by about 4,000 perform- 
ers will be held at Fulham Palace, London, 
June 10-16, with two performances daily, 
admission from five to thirty-five shillings. 
A historical pageant at Bath, July 19-24, 
will include eight episodes, from a Roman 
market scene in the second century to the 
visit of Queen Charlotte in 1817. Other 
cities will have gala weeks during the sum- 
mer well worth the attendance of American 
tourists. 


The Orient in London, which was so suc- 
cessfully managed in the Agricultural Hall 
by the London Missionary Society last sum- 
mer, is to be followed this year by an ex- 
hibit in the same building under the auspices 
of the Church Missionary Society. It is 
called “Africa and the Bast in London,” and 
over 6,000 stewards have been enrolled for 
service. on April 20. It will be opened 


‘June 8 by the Archbishop of Canterhnry 


and remain open till July 3. 


~ Miss Edna L. Foley, a graduate of Smith 
College, Class of 1901, has resigned a posi- 
tion in the Boston Consumptive Hospital 
and is to be the head of the Chicago Tuber- 
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culosis Institute. She will have full charge 
of the seven dispensaries of that organiza- 
tion. : 


Personalia 


The sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in this and other lands will be given to Dr. 
Washington Gladden in his bereavement be- 
cause of the death of his wife at their home 
in Columbus, O., May 8. She had been an 
invalid for several years. 


Four noted ministers of ripe years died 
last month in Great Britain. Dr. J. H. 
Rigg entered the Methodist ministry in 1845, 
became principal of Westminster Training 
College in 1868 and honored that office for 
thirty-five years. Principal John Marshall 
Lang of Aberdeen Free Church College was 
highly esteemed in Scotland. Dr. Archibald 
Scott of St. George’s, Edinburgh, was the 
leader of the Established Church of Scotland 
for a whole generation. To Dr. Marcus 
Dods we refer elsewhere. 


Sheldon Jackson was one of the men for 
whom neither titles nor honors count. He 


lived in his work and was a true apostle 


and seer of the wide, unoccupied lands. He 
began as teacher in an Indian school and 
died, in Asheville, N. C., May 2, as United 
States General Agent of Education in 
Alaska. . In the fifty years between he 
founded more than a hundred churches, 
changed the life of the Indians and Eskimos 
of Arctic America by the introduction 
of reindeer, organized the educational sys- 
tem of our Alaskan empire and, almost in- 
cidentally, founded and edited a magazine 
and endowed a university. He was such a 
bishop and apostle as only home missionary 
work of the old type created, known officially 
as Superintendent. of Missions. A man of 
immense energy and persistence, he knew 
how to communicate his enthusiasm, and 
his moderatorship of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly was an inspiration for the 
home missions of the denomination. 


In the Field of Industry 


The Industrial Committee of the Congre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts, through 
its chairman, Rey. Harry W. Kimball of 
South Weymouth, furnishes the material in 
the following column, and will offer similar 
matter from time to time. It hopes that the 


‘items and suggestions will serve to make the 


churches and the wage-earning classes better 
acquainted with one another and to increase 
their mutual friendliness. In this hope The 
Congregationalist shares. 


The amount of insurance written under 
the new savings bank law is nearing the 
million dollar mark. Many large firms and 
many labor unions are doing much in behalf 
of this movement which is for the welfare 
of the wage-earner. The church can also 
do much by disseminating information and 
by creating interest both among the trustees 
of savings banks and among the working 
people. 


In the death of Carroll D. Wright we have 
lost a man who gave much thought to the 
solution of industrial problems and whose 
sane words have had much weight. He was 
convinced that no scheme of industrial sal- 
vation was workable that was not founded 
upon the law and the spirit of Jesus. “Only 
the golden rule of Christ,’ he said, “can 
solve the problems of our age.” 


A well-known labor leader was recently 
given a copy of a New England theological 
seminary catalogue and was asked to look 
over the courses of study and make any sug- 
gestions, looking towards a more complete 
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preparation of the students. He sent the 
pamphlet back with this weighty comment, 
“I would suggest a course in sympathy.” 
In that seminary out of this criticism grew 
a series of addresses calculated to meet just 
this lack. Lincoln Steffens in his recent ad- 
dress before the ministers emphasized the 
fact that his investigations into graft in 
politics and business had aroused in him a 
profound sympathy for men caught up in 
the swirl of things and doing sometimes of 
necessity and often unconsciously acts ‘that 
were ethically wrong. Does not the average 
minister need a, course in sympathy, and 
may he not well cultivate that fellow-feeling 
which with tender insight will enable him 
to see life from the point of view of others. 


A member of this committee recently had 
the opportunity to address the members of a 
large firm and their five hundred employees. 
It was the annual reception given by the 
firm to its help, and this member was told 
that for fifteen minutes he might talk 
“straight from the heart” both to the men 
and their employers. It was an opportunity 
that any man might well covet, and he took 
it. to impress upon the working men the 
duty of faithfulness and upon the employer 
the duty of justice. The great need in the 
average shop and factory today is to create 
a community of interest, to get those at the 
head to treat the workers not as machines 
but as fellow-beings, to have those all along 
the line to feel that the success of that 
business depends upon the care and thought 
that they put into their work. Ministers 
might do a large service if they left their 
studies oftener, and more frequently cut out 
some of the many ministerial gatherings, and 
took the time to get close to all sorts and 
conditions of men. 


The principles of the initiative and refer- 
endum and of the direct primary are gather- 
ing force in this country. If widely adopted 
they will work a great change in our repre- 
sentative government. This movement is 
based upon the idea of De Tocqueville, that 
the remedy for the evils of democracy is 
more democracy. It believes that the aver- 
age man can be trusted to do the right, and 
that by putting this responsibility upon 
him his power, of moral discrimination will 
be developed. Our Christian ministers and 
laymen ought to try and think through the 
questions which this movement creates. The 
voice of the people is most certainly not the 
voice of God, and yet the voice of the people 
is never entirely wrong. The problem is to 
give the people increasing voice and yet to 
so safeguard the government that the mob 
shall not rule. 

Harry W. KIMBALL, 
For the Industrial Committee of the Oongre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts. 


Woman’s Board Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 7 


Mrs. Murray of Central Church, Lynn, 
presided. 

Mrs. Capron appealed to Christian women 
to take time to realize what the experience 
of these strenuous days means to Christians 
in Adana and elsewhere in Turkey. Miss 
Hmily Wheeler spoke with much feeling from 
the viewpoint of one familiar with life in 
Turkey, and who passed through the mas- 
sacres of 1895. Miss Lamson read letters 
from Dr. Ruth Hume of Ahmednagar, who 
writes of the medical force as greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened by the coming of 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson, a trained nurse. 
But now, alas! they are in sorrow over the 
illness of Dr. Hleanor Stephenson, who has 
been S0, reduced by relapsing fever that she 
must soon return to this country, 
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SNAP SHOTS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


By REV. WILLIAM (EWING 


Missionary Secretary Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


IDINGS from the Southland and the 
Pacific coast tell of the happy observ- 
ance ‘of Children’s Day. It is celebrated 
there earlier than in the central part of our 
country. In the North, some delay until 
blossoms are at their best; but as a rule, the 
second Sunday in June is the gladdest Sun- 
day in all the year. At whatever time, when 
rightly observed, the happy children bring 
joy and hope to the church. A lasting and 
helpful impression is made upon the child 
when pastor and people give their best 
thought and effort. A successful pastor 
says: “Our children are banked in front on 
Children’s Day. Thisis our best decoration.” 
Since the National Council, in 1889, re- 
quested that Children’s Day be observed the 
second Sunday in June, and offerings be 
made for the missionary work of the Sunday 
School Society, it has brought large returns 
for the advancement of the Kingdom. It is 
hoped that this year may be the brightest 
and best. Scholars in 
branch and mission 
should be invited to 
the home school. 

The alien and the 
foreigner can appre- 
ciate the Children’s 
Day service and should 
be gathered in. 


A MISSIONARY 
DAY 


The day has fulfilled 


a large purpose in 
attracting both old 
and young to the 
services. Many chil- 


dren and youth have 
been won to the Sun- 
day school and church 
by the “beauty of 
holiness.” It was a 
happy thought, who- 
ever originated it, 
that offerings should be received on Chil- 
dren’s Day for extending the Sunday school 
work of our denomination throughout our 
land and the world. This has made great 
things possible. The offerings of last year 
on Children’s Day amounted to $25,999.34. 
This amount can be doubled this year if all 
are given a chance to help. 


HOW IT HELPED 


Children’s Day offerings furnished nearly 
one-third of the income of the Sunday School 
Society for its work in gathering throughout 
our country three hundred and ninety-four 
new Sunday schools; nearly all of them in 
places where there were no other religious 
services of any kind; in reorganizing one 
hundred and forty-eight, besides helping two 
thousand and twelve by visits, and conduct- 
ing two hundred and thirty-eight Sunday 
school institutes, as well as aiding about 
one thousand schools with good Sunday 
school literature. These gifts carried not 
only helps for Bible study, but such papers 
as the Wellspring, Visitor and Mayflower to 
the lonely cabins in new settlements of the 
West, to the mining camps of the Rocky 
Mountains, the plantations of the South, the+ 
ice-bound coast of Northern Alaska, the sta- 
tions of our foreign missionaries across the 
seas. as well as to needy ones in our great 
cities. But more important than all was the 
personal, brotherly touch, which cannot be 
recorded, but which brought life and joy to 
thousands of homes and communities. 


‘ 


THE WORKERS 


It would be a fascinating picture gallery 
if there could be exhibited the workers in 
the vast fields covered by the Sunday School 
Society. We can give but one view, Rev. 
O. E. Reade, in action in Wyoming. Mr. 
Reade has been one of Superintendent 
Gray’s able assistants: He has cheerfully 
endured hardships and privations and 
rendered a noble service. Scarcity of funds 
for carrying on the work has compelled him 
to remove to another field. Funds given 
enable whole-souled, hearty men to lay 
strong, Christian foundations in our new 
and great commonwealths. 


FIRST AID TO THE NEGLECTED 


By Mrs. Mary Ricker Conard, Park Rapids, Minn. 


Minnesota is not very old as a state, but 
what would it be had everybody waited for 


Rev. 0. E. Reade, Sunday School Missionary in Wyoming 


the villages to become large cities before 
entering upon Christian work? That plan 
would not be businesslike, much less Christ- 
like. 

Our denomination has seen the need for 
Christian work in the frontier settlements, 
and missionaries have been sent to proclaim 
the good news to those who were far from 
church privileges. The Sunday School Soci- 
ety has taken a leading part in evangelizing 
Northern Minnesota. Many do not think of 
the Sunday school as an evangelistic force 
in a community, but it surely is, for there 
the Word of God is read and studied. There 
young people learn the way of life. Many 
a man and woman has there been brought 
to a knowledge of Jesus and to a changed 
life. These conversions actually take place. 
They are not deferred until the community 
grows into a town and a church is organized. 
Instead, the Sunday schools in these small 
places and country districts make workers 
ready to take their places in the church 
which grows from the Sunday school. 

During the past week, Mr. Conard, the 
Sunday School Missionary, has received 
several letters from superintendents in small 


rural settlements where he has organized 
schools. One says: “Our Sunday school is 
growing rapidly. I wish we could have 


special meetings for a week or more. I am 
sure there is the making of a good, strong 
church in this community.’’ Another writes: 
“Please send supplies for our Sunday school. 
The people are much interested.” Still 


another, “I found the people at L—— 
anxious for a Sunday school.” 

Last week the Sunday School Missionary 
visited a country point where there is a plan 
to unite two Sunday schools and make a 
strong organization. He was cordially in- 
vited to the home of a man who, two years 
ago, did all he could to close the school- 
house, so that the Sunday school could not 
be held. Now he wants the schoo] and is 
willing to help. He now believes in it for 
himself and his family. There are hundreds 
of such cases. If we, as a state and a 
nation, believe in the country school for the 
education of our boys and girls, why not 
in the Sunday school for the religious train- 
ing of these same young people? 

But tke diff--’+- is the proper care of 
these Sunday scuools aiter organization. A 
few months ago some friends had a dear 
little baby girl come to their home. Of 
course we were much interested and made 
daily inquiry as to 
her welfare. One day, 
when I had returned 
from a call upon the 
week-old little lady, 
six-year-old Charles 
said, “Well, I s’pose 
the baby is up play- 
ing around by this 
time.” A good many 
people think about the 
Sunday schools as 
Charles did about the 
baby—as soon as they 
are a week old they 
can take care of them- 
selves. I can assure 
you, these little 
schools need just as 
tender care and 
watching as our babies 
do, and without the 
nurture of Christian 
workers would be just 
as helpless. For that 
reason, the Society’s missionaries go about, 
week after week, caring for one and another 
of their large families of infants until they 
are old enough to care for themselves, be- 
come churches, and in turn have children of 
their own to look after. In the past six 
years a number of churches have grown 
from the Sunday schools organized in these 
small, new settlements, and several dead 
churches have been resurrected and are 
actively at work. Almost every settlement 
has sent workers on to other places, east and 
west, north and south, as interested settlers 
have removed to other homes. Sometimes 
these removals cripple the work of the first 
Sunday school or church, but we often hear 
good things of the workers in the new com- 
munities to which they go. 


In almost every little village and country 
settlement and isolated community, people 
not only need but want the Sunday school. 
The question of the Sunday School Mission- 
ary to the people of a new district, “Do you 
want a Sunday school?’ is usually answered 
in the affirmative, with the addition, “We do 
not want our children to grow up like 
heathen, and we are so far from church that 
we can never go.’”’ Are we going to let these 
hundreds and thousands of children, scat- 
tered about in the forests of Northern Min- 
nesota, grow to manhood and womanhood ~ 
without religious training and influence? 
Children ten, twelve, fifteen years of age 
have never been in Sunday school, and do 
not really know what it is. A lady in one 
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of our large cities held up her hands in 
astonishment and exclaimed, “And that in 
Minnesota !” 

As to the wisdom of carrying on this 
frontier Sunday school work, see just one 
settlement raised from drunkenness and 
quarreling and general misery to a decent 
and orderly community by the leaven of the 
little Sunday school, and it can be doubted 
no longer. There is plenty of such evidence, 
but it cannot be secn through opera glasses 
from the distant homes of those who do not 
believe. They must take the word of the 
workers as to results if they cannot per- 
sonally investigate.’ I assure all*of you that 
these transformations in the lives of indi- 
‘viduals and neighborhoods are constantly 
taking place through the agency of the 
Sunday school: The missionaries cannot 
make frequent visits to each community, but 
the influence of the gospel message is felt, 
even though delivered at long intervals. 
God’s promise, “My word shall not return 
unto me void,” is just as strong as any of 
his other promises, and his word as taught 
in the little Sunday schools brings a rich 
harvest of souls into the Kingdom every 


-year. 
New York 


‘Ministers Decline Forced Evangelism 


A mass meeting of Brooklyn Protestant 
ministers has been called at Dr. Cuyler’s 
‘church, as the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian is likely still to be named for many 
_years. The call for the conference was 
issued as the result of one or two small 
-group conferences of men especially inter- 
-ested in large evangelistic movements, and 
most of them identified with three or four 
“such missions in the last ten years, none of 
which has produced the anticipated results. 
‘The propositions laid before the Brooklyn 
‘ministers this week are: the advisability of 
inviting Dr. Chapman to come soon after 
January, 1910, with his regular campaign; 
-or to appoint a representative committee of 
‘ministers and laymen on ways and means 
-ef intensifying the spiritual life and effi- 
ciency of all the churches, the movement to 
-culminate in an interdenominational mission 
-during the Lenten season of 1910; the work 
“to be done without the assistance of any 
-evangelists from outside the city, but by the 
-city pastors themselves. 

The matter was properly broached at the 
‘Brooklyn Pastors’ Brotherhood last week, at 
ewhich fortunately almost alt the men were 
‘present. The project was covered in an ex- 
‘haustive debate, lasting over two hours, and 
:@ unanimous conclusion was reached. The 
‘Brotherhood declined to enter into any dis- 
‘cussion of Dr. Chapman’s personality, many 
of the men being his personal friends. There 
was a distinct feeling against what is termed 
one-man evangelism, so far as the present 
time is concerned. The second proposition 
edid not appeal to the pastors, as almost all 
-are already pursuing that method. Further- 
»more the Congregational churches of the 
‘borough are already committed to some im- 
portant projects for the next eighteen 
-months, and it would be impossible to add to 
any further expenditure of energy or money 
without serious injury to more imperative 
interests. These things were therefore set 
‘forth in a courteous letter signed by Drs. 
‘Hillis, Boynton and Waters, to be sent to 
-the men who had already arranged for the 
-conference. Whether that conference will 
-go ahead and plan for Dr. Chapman, who 
is anxious to come to Brooklyn, er be 
-guided by the expressed doubt of the Congre- 
-gationalists cannot be guessed at this writ- 
ing, but outside a small group of pastors in 
-a certain district, there has been no spon- 
-taneous demand for such evangelism. It is 
-a serious question whether recent missions 
like Gipsy Smith’s and Dr. Dawson’s, to 
~gay nothing of less effective and sporadic 
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revivals that have been attempted within 
five years, justify another general movement 
SO soon. 


Brooklyn Club Makes Strides 


Brooklyn Congregational Club ciused its 
season recently with the largest member- 
ship in its history. It did a welcome thing 
in voting to have only five meetings a year 
in future. No community ever saw a greater 
riot of religious meetings, feasts, conferences, 
clubs and circles galore, all crammed in be- 
tween Oct. 1 and the end of May, than can 
be witnessed in Brooklyn. It is no wonder 
that it takes four months’ rest in summer to 
recover, and to prepare for the next season’s 
mélée. Dr. Boynton succeeded Dr. Cadman 
as president. Dr. Waters gave an address 
on Daniel Webster, characterizing him as 
the prophet of a nation as compared with 
Calhoun, the chief of a clan. The Club 
voted with enthusiasm to indorse the move- 
ment to raise $40,000 next year for extension 
aid to new churches in Brooklyn.. This is 
the first time in its fifteen years that the 
Church Extension Society has had its great 
work so thoreughly impressed upon those 
who really represent the strength of the 
local churches. It should be reaffirmed here, 
in view of recent remarks in this column 
open to misconstruction, that these projects 
of local self-interest have had nothing to do 
with the hesitancy of the Brooklyn pastors 
in giving their approval to the Together 
Campaign. That hesitancy, expressed when 
the latter campaign was broached, and again 
when it was being launched, was based on 
general grounds, including a fear that the 
regular church collections for benevolences 
might suffer. 

Church extension in New York and sub- 
urbs is. just now very much in evidence. In 
addition to our own hopeful outlook, the 
Baptists have:held ‘a special meeting with 
pastors and delegates from every church, 
expecting to raise a sum sufficient to estab- 
lish all their young churches, and plant 
several new ones. At the centenary cele- 
brations of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Manhattan, a fund of $150,000 was 


secured at a special session of the Hxtension 
authorities. The Hpiscopalians are concen- 
trating just now on the Bronx, but their 
strong laymen’s society is preparing for 
general extension, following the tides of 
population. 

SYDNEY. 


The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 
Enthusiasm in Hartford 


The Joint Missionary Campaign met in 
Hartford for three sessions on April 27. 
It furnished a new stimulus to missionary 
enterprise in the city and surrounding towns. 
Twice during the day Dr. Potter took occa- 
sion to refer to the fact that the meeting in 
his church was significant as being the first 
of its kind in the long history of the. meeting 
house. It had shielded many important 
gatherings, but this one was equally note- 
worthy with the federal council of the 
churches held in the same place early in 
The idea of a joint endeavor 
has appealed to the common sense of our peo- 
ple, and it is their earnest hop» that this 
gathering is but prophetic of the early date 
when missionary interests will be more fully 
together than they yet are. 

The morning conference crowded the par- 
lors to the doors. The Apportionment Plan 
was under consideration. 
sentation, the hearty way in which’ both 
ministers and laymen expressed their interest 
in the details, as well as the general scheme 
and the record of a number of the churches, 
make for the conviction that the Plan has 
already taken root and is bound to grow. 

The massing of the strong personal forces 


The large repre-- 
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of the societies and the missionaries of home 
and foreign fields, with their forcible presen- 
tation of accomplishments and needs in the 
sessions of afternoon and evening, has made 
for a new and genuine enthusiasm in the 
immediate raising of the debt and in the con- 
tinued support of the work of our societies 
to which we have pledged ourselves as 
churches and loyal Congregationalists. ‘The 
A. B. C. F. M. was represented by Dr. Cree- 
gan, Jones and Barton; the Home Mission- 
ary Society by Drs. Herring and Gray; the 
A. M. A. by Drs. Cooper and Garner. Mr. 
Lougee has been making his headquarters 
in Hartford, while he. has spoken in several 
of the churches and carefully followed up the 
work with promising results. Rounpy. 


Hopefulness in New York 


The co-operating committee of the Ameri- 
can ‘Board for the Middle District three 
morths ago planned a dinner for last week 
to which it invited, also, representatives of 
other societies. Nearly sixty men met at 
the New Amsterdam Hotel, New York, Mr. 
C. A. Hull of the A. M. A. presiding. Dr. 
S. H. Woodrow of Washington led the eight 
speakers, and affirmed that the “Together” 
Campaign must succeed, and that unless the 
debts were raised before the campaign 
ended, they would not be raised at all this 
year, or perhaps next year either. Prof. 
H. P. Beach found the significance of Con- 
gregationalism in the history of the three 
Societies whose debts are allied. Judge Coit 
of Connecticut urged more prayer in our 
religious machinery, and better missionary 
education of our children. Dr. Burton re 
pudiated the effort of certain Congregational 
leaders who try to emphasize a divided Con- 
gregationalism and seek to exalt what they 
deem their own orthodox wing over an op- 
posite one. Secretary Lougee was exuberant 
after eight days in Hartford, and the prom- 
ise of all the churches there to take an 
offering for the campaign this* month, Dr. 
Potter’s leading with a promise of several 
thousands of dollars. Mr, Sleman of Wash- 
ington spoke on the Laymen’s Movement. 
Dr. Woodrow made a plea that every church 
of our order be asked to make a special 
offering on Sunday, May 380, with patriotic 
fervor, and close the campaign with one 
great victorious battle. The meeting closed 


in an atmosphere tingling’ with electric 
hopefulness. SYDNEY. 
In Boston 
At the Old South Church, last week 


Wednesday, and at the Second, Dorchester, 
on Thursday, the joint campaign made di- 
rect connection with Boston churches for 
the first time. Secretaries and men from 
the field, notably Dr. Jones of India and 
William Pickens, the talented young Negro 
professor in Talladega, put in effective work 
which was re-enforced by local pastors and 
laymen. Dr. Vernon of Brookline, at the 
Old South, made an exceptionally inspiring 
address—one of the best in the entire cam- 
paign, Hast or West, declared Dr. Herring— 
while Dr. Gordon expressed his earnest hope 
that the Old South, already conspicuous for 
its gifts to foreign missions, would increase 
its contribution to the home work. At the 
supper table there were earnest speeches by 
a trio of local laymen, Mr. Carter of Brigh- 
ton, Mr. Ganse of Newton and Mr. Davidson 
of Newtonville. 


The author of “Shiloh,” “Holden with 
Cords” and other well-known novels; also of 
“The King’s Garden,” “He Giveth Songs” 
and several other devotional books, died in 
New York recently. She was the widow of 
Rev. +Curtiss T. Woodruff, a classmate of 
Pres. Timothy Dwight of Yale, and her pen 
name was W. M. L. Jay. 
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What Southern California Citizens are Doing for Civic Betterment—Notable Innovations in Polity— 
Emmanuel Features of a Practical Kind 


Visitors to this Southland are amazed at 
nothing more than the rapid development 
in all lines, both economic and human, 
Nothing is static, movement is everywhere 
and generally forward. Mr. Smiley a score 
and more years ago drew the attention of 
the world by transforming an arid and for- 
bidding ridge into a great park of entranc- 
ing beauty. Great areas of desert have 
since then been made gardens. In a few 
years, every mile of our land will be utilized 
as a beauty spot or for production. But 
the high quality of the people gathering 
here is equally remarked, and it is of the 
moral progress that this article treats. 


Political 


This has been a notable season in political 
morals. 
Los Angeles is probably the first city on 


record to exercise “the recall” against a 
corrupt mayor. Fully convinced that 
Mayor Harper was in league with the 


vicious and corrupt forces of the eity, the 
Federation of Churches was one of the first 
to protest in any effective way. The Grand 
Jury then in session straddled the question, 
though six members issued independently a 
strong statement. The Municipal League 
almost unanimously urged removal. ‘Then 
were recall headquarters established and the 
matter vigorously pushed. Abetted by the 
leading newspaper, the Times, and by the 
Catholic, German and liquor organizations, 
the mayor bluffed all the charges. At 
length the Hapress threatened an exposure 


which brought him to his knees. He re- 
signed and left the city in disgrace. The 


vacancy of a few weeks was temporarily 
filled by the Council, the recall election was 
carried through and Mr. Alexander, the re- 
form candidate, triumphantly elected. Thus 
we have in this city of nearly 300,000 
democracy with a vengeance. The recall 
club will certainly work in the future for 
efficient and pure service. It is a pleasure 
to record, too, the determining influence of 
the churches in this matter. The Federa- 
tion, uniting their action, is really giving 
them the balance of political power in the 
city. 

The state legislature has also attracted 
national attention. Its relations with the 
President we shall not discuss. In the 
southern part of the state, a majority of us 
agree with Mr. Roosevelt, though it may 
fairly be said that only those who live close 
to the Oriental problem can appreciate the 
difficulties of the situation. The friends of 
the Sunday Rest law were disappointed in 
the defeat of their measure; the Seventh 
Day people were too much for them. The 
loss of the local option measure was dis- 
heartening because it was due to the opposi- 
tion of misguided Prohibitionists who 
should have supported it. Such division 
in the ranks of temperance forces is hard 
to endure. The legislature, however, did 
some admirable work. It passed an anti- 
race track gambling law which will drive 
that evil from the state. Its direct primary 
law was also a step in the right direction, 
for it will undermine that machine rule 
which has made our politics infamous. In 
fact, so strong was the reform pressure in 
Sacramento that for a time it seemed as if 
it would carry all before it, and machine 
men learned a lesson as to the will of the 
people which they will never forget. 

In San Diego, an active campaign against 
the saloons and vicious rule is typical of all 
Southern California. Never has the demand 
for good government in state and municipal- 


ity been so strong here and its success so 
certain. 


Changes in Denominational Polity 


This has been a busy half-year for the 
board of directors appointed by the Confer- 
ence under the new constitution. Pursuant 
to its directions, they have been making 
the necessary adjustments in polity. So 
heavy have been the responsibilities that 
they have at times felt the necessity of 
wider counsel among the churches. After 


REV. CHESTER P. DORLAND 


The New Superintendent 


A little over five years ago a few 
people, seeing the opening in Long Beach 
for a Congregational church, banded them- 


selves together and asked Rey. C. P. 
Dorland to take up the work. Though 
financially weak, their plea touched his 


heart, and he organized sixty-eight into a 
church on Jan. 29, 1904. Since then he 
has received about 400 members, fully 
one-half on confession. The church has 
never asked or received missionary aid, 
and now has a $385,000 property in the 
heart of the city. Born and reared a 
Quaker, college bred and for years a col- 
lege teacher, then after fifteen years of 
successful law practice Mr. Dorland heard 
a voice calling him to the ministry. He 
had but one pastorate of six years in East 
Los Angeles before coming to Long Beach. 
His sermons are earnest, fearless, prac- 
tical and _ inspiring. Long have our 
churches in this Southland needed such 
a man. For years he has been on the 
missionary committee and knows the field. 
The same earnestness and logical applica- 


tion of practical ideas will avail in the 
larger field. 
Long Beach, Cal. H. G. COOKE. 


careful examination of the working plans in 
several states, they have arranged for the 
following executive force. There shall be 
a state superintendent of benevolences ap- 
pointed by the board of directors and to 
serve under their authority, who shall ac- 
tively prosecute the raising of funds for the 
various benevolences among the churches 
and associations. Rey. C. P. Dorland, D. D., 
of Plymouth Church, Long Beach, a man 
of legal’ and executive ability, has been 
secured. This superintendent shall be chair- 
man of a committee of ten, the other mem- 
bers to be appointed annually by the Con- 
ference. Each of the seven national socie- 
ties shall be represented by a member, and 
there shall be included also the president 
of the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions 
and the president of the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions. Thus unity of appeal and 


operation will be secured. both as to the 
national societies and the state, and as to 
work within the state itself. A second offi- 
cer, co-ordinate with -the first, shall be 
pastor at large, appointed by the board of 
directors and responsible to it. He shall 
have general oversight of the home mission 
churches, of pastoral supply, evangelism, 
Sunday school extension. Rev. John I. 
Maile, for many years our home missionary 
superintendent, generally. beloved and 
trusted, will be the first incumbent. It is 
natural that these radical changes in polity 
should be received with hesitation by con- 
servative minds, but on the whole our peo- 
ple consider that they are well made, as in 
the direction of greater efficiency. If the 
expectations of the board are met, a new era 
dawns for Congregationalism in Southern 
California. 


The Together Campaign 


Dr. Tenney, in introducing the movement 
at Redlands, naively admitted that in com- 
ing to the San Bernardino Association of 


-,Churches their problem shifted. They could 


not exhort Californians to come to the ap- 
portioned quotas, for we are already beyond 
them, and in this section we surpass the 
average for the state. Consequently the 
problem is to arouse our churches to bear 
the burden and make up the lack of others. 
The earnest band of leaders held sessions 
in Los Angeles, Redlands and San Diego. 
At each place were Dr. H. M. ‘Tenney of the 
American Board and Rev. G. W. Hinman 
of China, Rey. H. H. Wikoff of the Church 
Building Society, Rey. A. J. Folsom, super- 
intendent of home missions in Oregon, Rev. 
H. L. Hoyt of the American Missionary 
Association. At Los Angeles there were in 
addition Secretaries Patton and Cooper. To 
say that the great needs of our Boards, as 
eloquently and tenderly portrayed by these 
representatives, made a profound impression 
is to put it mildly. We are all deeply con- 
cerned. The hopeful note of the speakers, 
however, as they pointed the way out, also. 
aroused new hope in us. The Pacific coast 
can be depended upon to do its part to ad- 
vance our missionary enterprises to fullness 
of strength. Those near to our churches 
here feel the deep and growing interest and 
sense of responsibility among our people for 
the worldwide extension of Christ's king- 
dom. 


Successful Application of Psychotherapy 


Since the coming of Rev. W. B. Thorp, 
last fall, First Church, San Diego, has been 
much alive. Some eighty-three members 
have been received and all departments are 
flourishing. Especially notable has been 
the interest of large numbers of people in 
the new psychotherapy. No clinic was 
established. The emphasis has been upon 
mental and spiritual hygiene and normal 
thinking rather than directly upon healing. 
Any in distress are welcomed to consulta- 
tion, and the response has brought access to 
many life problems. In Mr. Thorp’s own 
words: “An invitation early in January for 
those who would like to join me in reading 
‘Religion and Medicine’ crowded first the 
lecture-room, then the church auditorium 
and then it settled down to a constant num- 
ber of about 200 at the meetings on Satur- 
day afternoons. The people came from all 
churches and from no church and from out 
in the country. Women predominated, but 
there were also a number of men and some 
of the leading people of the city. What did 
I do with them? Read a chapter of the 
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should be made from the nearest fire alarm box. 
emergency notification, but will use its best endeavors to connect you promptly. 

If the emergency is of a particularly serious nature—a railroad wreck, a large fire, a serious 
accident, involving injury or death to many—do not leave the telephone without also calling for the 
Chief Operator, so that an executive official of our Traffic Department may take such further steps as 
the nature of the emergency shall suggest. 
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Telephone 
Lmnergencies 


HREE VARIETIES of emergency 
telephone service are, without charge, 
at the behest of the public. 
were devised years ago by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company to render 
what it believed to be a proper public service 
to the community at large, as well as a val- 
uable service to the Company’s subscribers. 
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They are: 


1. Emergency Calls For The Fire Department. 
2. Emergency Calls For The Police. 


3. Emergency Calls For Physicians. 
Such calls may be made without charge, from his own telephone by a 


subscriber, or from a Pay Station telephone by a non-subscriber, if he states 
that he desires to make an emergency call. 


TWO IMPORTANT WARNINGS 


If there is an established fire alarm system in the place, a call for the Fire Department also 
The Company can assume no responsibility for an 


This advertisement is printed for two purposes: 

1— 7b remind the public in general, as well as our subscribers, of a privilege 
they may employ, absolutely without charge, and /o indicate the simplest and 
most effective method. 

2—To remind prospective subscribers of the great value of such service as 
a protective and precautionary measure, and to suggest that the 
have a telephone installed is to make a call (also without charge) to the 
Local Manager. 


Commercial Department, N.E.T.&T.Co. 


They 


guickest way to 


book with considerable comment of my own; 
gave out a verse of Scripture to be used as 
a watchword on sleeping and rising and:at 
odd moments through the week; assigned 
the first seven Psalms to be searched for 
words of power; sang an inspiring hymn 
or two, and dismissed. Having finished 
Worcester—of course with judicious omis- 
sions and condensations—everybody wanted 
to keep on, and I have given several read- 
ings from H. W. Dresser’s writings, and 
shall utilize more of the best material pre- 
sented by the mental science school of 
writers, with William James and others 
looming up in more distant prospect. It 
will eventually become an hour in which 
the pastor shares some of his most inspira- 


tional and helpful reading with those who 
choose to come.” 

Mr. Thorp finds the deepest satisfaction 
in the opportunity to inculcate right prin- 
ciples of thinking in matters of religion. It 
is an effort of the church to provide a spirit- 
ual ministry usually recognized only by the 
Christian Scientists and other cults. The 
class is quietly evolving into a sort of spirit- 
ual hygiene department in the _ pastor’s 
work. 


Corona, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


There has now been published an Ameri- 
can list representing 1,006,052 pensioners to 
whom last year the enormous sum of £31,- 


000,000 [£$150,000,000] was paid. The pen- 
sion habit grows by what it feeds on, and in 
consequence of the Act of Feb. 2, 1907, 
which extended the pension limits, the pen- 
sion office has been besieged by an army of 
418,000. applicants, 338,000 of whom have 
succeeded in getting their names on the pay 
roll.. American pensions arising from the 
Civil War are not dependent upon the finan- 
cial condition of the applicant. I, person- 
ally, know war veterans drawing pensions 
who are men of means and position. They 
affect to be proud of receiving pensions for 
military service, and often invest the entire 
sum in cigars, which they pass around 
among their friends.—London Times Ameri- 
can Correspondent. 
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Boston 


Jubilee Days in Roxbury 


A number of circumstances combined to 
make May 2 at Immanuel-Walnut Avenue 
Church a noteworthy day. It marked the 
beginning of the third year of Rev. C. A. 
Vincent’s pastorate and the equipment of the 
church plant with electric lights and new 
pulpit furnishings. Of far greater signifi- 
cance than these material gains was the re- 
ception of 148 persons to membership, all but 
a dozen of whom came on confession of their 
faith. A score of young men and many 
adults were among the number. The services 
in which a great congregation participated 
were exceptionally impressive. Dr. Vincent 
presented each newcomer with a copy of the 
Gospel of John, a special verse being under- 
scored for each. 

This ingathering and the dedication of the 
new parish house have come simultaneously 
to strengthen the forces of this union peo- 
ple. The addition to the material equipment 
is a well-appointed structure, valued at 
$24,000, and probably the best Congrega- 
tional parish house in Greater Boston. At 
@ congratulatory reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Vincent all denominations of the community 
were represented, a fellowship gathering 
unique in the history of Roxbury. On Fri- 
day night the house was dedicated, Rev. 
E. P. Drew of Worcester preaching the ser- 
mon. The dining-room on the first floor can 
be utilized for seven Sunday school classes. 
Another floor contains the pastor’s study, a 
reception room, two parlors and a large hall, 
with a capacity of nearly 400. On the next 
story is a primary room, with a handsome 


stained glass window from Immanuel 
Church. 

The celebration has several significant 
features. The large accession marks the 


climax of several months of careful prepara- 
tion in class and out, a seedsowing by teach- 
ers and pastor. The prosperity proves in 
jarge measure the success of personal work- 
ers, of whom over 300 are co-operating. And 
the celebration itself has been a suggestive 
and well-planned program; Dr. Vincent has 
taken this opportunity to portray the duties 
and privileges of church membership, in the 
organization itself, in the vicinage and the 
city at large. These unusual events have 
done noteworthy service in cementing the 
bonds between these recently united bodies 
of Immanuel and Walnut Avenue. Under 
able leadership the church looks forward to 
& widening service with its splendid equip- 
ment. 


President Taft Writes the Bible Society 

In addition to the inspiring words spoken 
at the services in Trinity and the Old 
South Churches in Boston in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society, to which’ we referred last 
week, greetings have come to its officers from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, as 
well as from various other state societies. 
A letter was also received from President 
Taft, expressing an appreciation of the Soci- 
ety which must be gratifying to all its 
friends. He writes: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


WASHINGTON. April 30, 1909. 


My dear Mr. Southgate: I am very sorry 
I cannot be with you to celebrate the Cen- 
tennial of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
My early associations in Massachusetts are 
connected with that Society. My aunt’s 
husband, Dr. Increase Niles Tarbox, was an 
officer in the Congregational Society, and 
was associated with Dr. Butler, known as 
“Bible Butler,” who, I think, was for a long 
time connected with your Society. The 
good which it has done in spreading the 
reading of the Book, upon the precepts of 
which the progress of modern Christian ciy- 
ilization has been based, is hardly. to be 
measured. 
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I congratulate the Society upon its pros- 
perous condition in this its centenary, and 
I wish for it continued usefulness. It is 
one of those sources of moral uplift of which 
there are so many in New England, which 
by their age and long record of successful 
effort are entitled to our veneration and 
esteem. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Tart. 


Three Sessions of the Alliance 


The Evangelical Alliance utilized both 
morning and evening of May 10 to entertain 
distinguished guests. Mr. John H. Con- 
verse of Philadelphia, introduced as “the 
man behind the Chapman-Alexander cam- 
paigns,” was welcomed with all the enthusi- 
asm engendered by the success of the: recent 
revival here. In the morning he gave an 
address on the purpose and development of 
city evangelism. He paid warm tribute to 
its early inception, under Mr. Moody, and 
then noted the rise of the simultaneous cam- 
paign, which he declared “the greatest 
achievement of the movement.” In _ his 
opinion this method has secured noteworthy 
results, the enlistment of the pastors, an 
emphasis on personal work, and has dignified 
evangelism. He also had some strong things 
to say about the layman’s duty and oppor- 
tunity. 

In the evening he spoke briefly at a ban- 
quet arranged in his honor at Park Street 
Chapel. Later, in the auditorium, Dr. A. J. 
Smith, superintendent of summer evangelism 
in New York City, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on tent work there, of which he had 
also spoken less fully in the morning. The 
Alliance is projecting a campaign of this 
sort in the metropolitan district during the 
coming summer. Already the force of work- 
ers and the schedule of meeting places is 
being planned. 


To Re-enforce the Country 
Church 


St. Johnsbury Institute a Successful Affair— 
Congregationalists Largest Delegation 


The Pastors’ Institute, held in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., May 3-6, was a success, in point 
of the number of ministers in attendance; 
as well as in the excellence of the addresses 
given by representatives of the seminaries 
and in the impressions made. From six dif- 
ferent denominations came nearly seventy 
ministers in active service throughout North- 
eastern Vermont and Northwestern New 
Hampshire. One-half of these were Congre- 
gationalists, the entire force of pastors, with 
two or three exceptions, in the region 
reached being present or reporting unex- 
pected detentions. The Methodists were not 
so largely in attendance, owing in part to 
their recent annual conference and the 
changes following. Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Universalists and Unitarians were well rep- 
resented. 

At the morning and afternoon sessions a 
lecture was followed by questions and dis- 
cussions in the nature of a seminar, and in 
the evenings an address in the auditorium 
of North Church. All the meetings were 
open to the public, and while the evening 
addresses were of a more popular character, 
many were in attendance, including ladies, at 
the lectures. North Church placed all its 
facilities at the disposal of the Institute, and 
in one of the adjoining rooms was the 
library of 200 fresh books, brought by Pro- 
fessor Gates of Andover, and tables covered 
with periodical literature. All the churches 
in the place provided free entertainment for 
visitors, each denomination arranging for its 
own. On Tuesday evening a reception was 
held in the Fairbanks Museum. 

Too much cannot be said of the quality 
of the messages brought by the men from 
each of the leading seminaries of New Eng- 
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land. They were fresh, stimulating, in- 
structive and practical. Pastors in active 
service learned somewhat of the trend of 
instruction now given by leaders in religious. 
thought, and in turn the instructors were 
brought in touch with those set to be lead- 
ers in church life. It could not be without 
profit that those men, face to face with the 
problem, as Dean Hodges stated it, of “tell- 
ing the truth without scaring your grand- 
mother,” should get advice from those re- 
sponsible for the modern statements of the 
truth. It certainly was remarkable that so: 
many men of differing phases of belief, both 
teachers and taught, could come together for 
three days and discuss freely such vital sub- 
jects with such substantial agreement. If 
one could. judge from the discussions both 
public and private, the most liberal were 
most inclined to stand for the old, forms 
of faith. 

The object of the Institute was twofold: 
to bring the seminaries into close touch with: 
pastors in service and to aid and inspire 
present leaders in the life of the country 
church to bring the church up to the posi- 
tion it should hold in the coming renaissance: 
in the social, intellectual and economic life- 
of the country communities. Among the 
lecturers was President Butterfield of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, who 
spoke along these latter lines. The gather- | 
ing was in no sense, as some of the notices 
which appeared in the daily press exploited 
it, a movement in any way to break down 
dencminational lines. The interdenomina- 
tional movement for church federation and’ 
possible union is something wholly aside 
from this. The sponsor for this gathering 
was the New England Country Church Asso- 
ciation, of which Prof. T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard University is president. To Prof. Owen 
F. Gates, librarian of Andover Seminary. is 
due in large measure the successful working- 
out. His presence, with a small library 
his counsel and suggestion, and the plans 
made to furnish pastors with the latest 
books, were a most important feature in the 
success of the Institute and one holding out 
large promises for the future. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. - Cc. H. M. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MeEETING, Pilgrim Halil, 
May 17, 10.30 4. mM. Speaker, Canon Henson. 
of London. : : 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE ON ‘‘SocIlAL PROBLEMS. 
AND THEIR SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS,” Parish. 
Hall, Church of the Advent, Boston, Monday,. 
May 17, at 3 and 7.30 P.M., with brief ad-. 
dresses and general discussion. 

Rev. BLior WHITE, 
Secretary of the Christian Socialist 
Fellowship for Massachusetts. 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, Semi-annual 
meeting, Greenfield, Mass., May 18. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTHRNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION, fifteenth annual session, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., May 19-21. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 
‘Springs, N. Y., June 8-14. 


Clifton 


Woman’s BoarD oF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a.m. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Maine, Westbrook, May 18-20. 
Massachusetts, Boston, May 18-20. 
Michigan, Muskegon, May 18-20. 

New Hampshire, Boscawen, May 18-20. 
New York, Syracuse, May 18-20. 

Ohio, Mt. Vernon, May 18-20. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, May 18-21. 
Missouri, Springfield, ‘June 7-9. 
“Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 


True Congregationalism is the polity that 
says, “Do the desirable thing, adapt means to 
ends, adjust organizations to tbeir environ- 


_ ment, be free to obey the dictates of reason, 


follow principles, not precedents.’”’ True Con- 
gregationalism is not dead uniformity ' nor 
stagnant conformity, but living versatility ané@ 
adaptability. Rev. M. L. Burton, Ph. D. 
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Conference on the Firing Line 


New Mexico Association Meets in Albuquerque 
—Educational Progress Despite Obstacles 


The New Mexico Congregational Associa- 
tion is a veritable missionary family endowed 
with the gift of tongues and presided over 
by Supt. J. H. Heald, who, coming to this 
country for his own good, is kept here for 
the good of the country. 

I was privileged to give the Association 
sermon at Albuquerque before a Sunday 
morning audience composed largely of young 
people whom our host, Rev. W. J. Marsh, 
has gathered about him by his genial per- 
sonality and scholarship. 

Sunday evening’s address by Rev. A. C. 
Hyman showed that Rio Grande Industrial 
School has the right man in the right place 
in its young superintendent. A Study of 
850 Inebriates gave facts, figures and deduc- 
tions from an investigation of a large reform 
institution. Wisely cautioning us against 
too large inferences, the address provoked 
serious thought. The importance of parental 
example appeared in-that 532. fathers and 
110: mothers ofthese inmates were drinkers. 
The influence of social custom was evident, 
since 716 acquired the liquor habit in: social 
way. Liquor and tobacco go hand in hand 
if the figures mean anything. Wight hundred 
and sixteen of these inebriates used both. 
The importance of the period of adolescence 
as time of good or bad life choices was 
shown. Seventeen and two-thirds was the 
average age when the great majority of 
these men began drinking, this being also the 
most frequent age of conversion. 

At the business session, the quality of the 
Association appeared. The glorious New 
Mexico sun has gone to head, heart and 
hand. Such wit and sparkle, give and take! 
Things were done decently and in order, and 
there was evident touch with all good things 
in the outside world. The New Mexico 
Association is progressive. The committee 
on constitution was ordered to report a con- 


NOT DRUGS 
Food Did It. 


After using laxative and cathartic medi- 
cines from childhood, a case of chronic and 
apparently incurable constipation yielded to 
the scientific food, Grape-Nuts, in a few 
days. 

“From early childhood I suffered with 
such terrible constipation that I had to use 
laxatives continuously, going from one drug 
to another and suffering more or less all 
the time. 

“A prominent physician whom I con- 
sulted told me the muscles of the digestive 
organs were partially paralyzed and could 
not perform their work without help of 
some kind, so I have tried at different times 
about every laxative and cathartic known, 
but found no help that was at all perma- 
ment. I had finally become discouraged 
and had given my case up as hopeless when 
I began to use the predigested food, Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Although I had not expected this food 
to help my trouble, to my great surprise 
Grape-Nuts digested immediately from the 
first, and in a few days I was convinced 
that this was just what my system needed. 

“The bowels performed their functions 
regularly, and I am now completely and 
permanently cured of this awful trouble. 

“Truly the power of scientific food must 
be unlimited.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road ‘to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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stitution in accord with suggestions of the 
National Council, one not simply as good as 
any in the States, but “better, so as to be an 
example for them.” El Paso was annexed 
to New Mexico Association, there being 
“some mistake, anyway, by which that strip 
of country was acquired by Texas.” 

New Mexico Congregationalism fears no 
trend toward “bishops” or an “episcopacy.” 
It glories in a bishop, Superintendent Heald. 
Faces said “amen” to his paper, The New 
Developments in Congregationalism. For 
they believe things in New Mexico. They 
hold to the individual church as the unit 
and to the much mooted autonomy of the 
local church. But they believe that Congre- 
gationalism “should come into harmony with 
advance theories which shall result in a 
representative system,’ a Congregational 
church, as well as independent Congrega- 
tional churches, a fellowship where all the 
latter shall be members one of the other and 
shall feel the moral if not legislative author- 
ity of our advisory councils. 

The most interesting session of the Asso- 
ciation was that of Monday afternoon. It 
was hard to believe one’s self in America 
and not Hurope of the Middle Ages. Span- 
ish, Mexican and Turkish interspersed both 
broken and perfect English. Our dark- 
skinned missionaries, Moya and Hernandez, 
talked of superstitions, the effect and oppo- 
sition of Rome. Dr. Meda Hess told of be- 
liefs in witchcraft near by. The paper by 
the moderator, Rev. W. J. Marsh, reminded 
us that self-flaggelation did not cease with 
Pope Clement’s bull, but was being prac- 
ticed by the Penitentes in Holy Week, not 
fifty miles from Albuquerque. 

After listening to the reports from our 
workers at San Rafael, San Mateo, Cubero, 
Seboyeta, Atrisco and Rio Grande Industrial 
School, I felt like wiring the committee for 
authority and funds to take this afternoon 
session out into the States in the interest of 
the “Together” Campaign. Here were heroic 
cheerfulness and courage in the face of great 
odds presented by ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease and Catholicism; patience and charity 
despite retrenchment necessitated by lack of 
funds and workers. Our work is scientific, 
“the work of a settlement in a remote cor- 
ner’—‘‘a study of conditions’—‘‘helping our 
people to help themselves.” It is thorough. 
Effort is “for quality rather than quantity” 
—“to train a generation to know what a 
school is and demand a better public school.” 
It is patriotic. ‘Our work is to strengthen 
the parents’ ambition for the child’—‘“the 
training of future citizens for the republic” 
—“to make New Mexico worthy of state- 
hood” and “one of the best states of the 
Union.” Superintendent Heald’s closing 
words showed a wise and prevailing policy. 
More and more the mission school must 
establish its right by a differentiation from 
the public school. The industrial must be 
emphasized. A uniform industrial course 
must be developed in the mission schools. 

The association adjourned by cart without 
springs and through sand to Rio Grande 
Industrial School. There Rey. and Mrs. 
Hyman, the Misses Gibson and Ludwig, did 
the honors. The dedication of Heald Hall 
had to be postponed. We saw the new 
building, a crude ranch transformed in a 
year’s time into an industrial station, the 
desert beginning to bloom and blossom as 
—the onion, beet and other useful products. 

It was good to be there. And yet Super- 
intendent Heald’s last word lingers in mind, 
“We laugh so that we will not cry.” 
those dread words that change courage and 
smiles to dismay and tears! ‘No money— 
retrench!” These are on the firing line; 
lovable, heroic workers’ doing work for the 
welfare of our own country. Shall Congrega- 
tionalists cease to be interested in the sol- 
dier -at the front, decline to send needed 
re-enforcements, compel a retreat? 

New Mevico. Matcotm Dana. 
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CROCKERY 
AND GLASS 


Outfits for the 
Country and Seashore 


Every requisite in the above 
lines, including 


Lamps 


Weclaim that in VARIETY, 
QUALITY and PRICE the 
inducements we offer to the 
would-be purchaser are equalled 
by none. 

We ask attention to a collec- 
tion of CHAMBER TOILET 
WARE—some 30 different pat- 
terns, prices of which are 


Marked Down 


TWENTY-FIVE per cent. to 
close—sold for no defect—to be 
seen on gallery floor. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Real Letters to Real Boys | 
By C. K. TAYLOR. Cloth, net 50c. 


If your-boy is between.8 and 12 you should 
put this little book into his hands—you would 
if you knew its worth. Suppose you read it first? 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A NEW BOOK ON 


Children's Day 


W. F. McMILLEN 


District Secretary Congregational S. S. and 
Publishing Society 


This little book gives 
a complete history of 
Children’s Day, how 
it grew, its observance, 
etc. It contains also 
a unique service for 
Sunday schools, em- 
phasizing the observ- 
ance of the day by 
the church. 


32 pages, 25¢ postpaid 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 175 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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A Tribute of Affection 

The days which have passed since Pro- 
fessor Scott taken from us have re- 
vealed how large a place he held in the. affec- 
tions of his associates. The funeral service 
was held in First Church on Sunday after- 
noon, May 2, separated only by two hours’ 


was 


PROF. H. M. SCOTT 


interval from the communion service of the 
morning. The tenderness of the bereaved 
church family, gathered about the commun- 
ion table with its vacant deacon’s chair, was 
carried over into the larger ‘assembly—a fel- 
lowship of hearts in many churches united 
in common love and grief. 

After the reading of the Bible by Profes- 
sor Harper, Professor Taylor spoke fittingly 
and -with deep feeling for the Seminary and 
Dr. Bartlett for the church and larger fel- 
lowship. But the greater tribute was in the 
signs of affection for the man whose body 
layin the coffin manifested as the thousand 
and more people passed it for a last look at 
his face. A profusion of flowers covered the 
pulpit platform and the: choir rail above, 
sent by many friends. These were distrib- 
uted among the whole student body as the 
service was closing, and between the ranks 
of flower bearers, formed from the last gen- 
erations of classroom friends, the casket 
was borne to the street. 

The evening of alumni day, May 12, of 
the coming Commencement week, has been 
set aside for a memorial service for Pro- 
fessor Scott under the auspices of the Semi- 
nary. As secretary of the faculty, Dr. Scott 
has kept in close touch with graduates of the 
Seminary in all parts of the world, and he 
will be mourned by ‘many alumni, not so 
much as the former teacher as the personal 
friend of later years. 


The Peace Congress 

“This Congress expects to supplant the 
struggle of brute forces by a struggle of the 
higher forces, and Chicago joins with you in 
this quest for a higher form of settlement.” 
This was the answer of the city through 
Edgar A. Bancroft to the appeal of Robert 
Treat Paine of Boston, who in opening the 
first official session, said: ‘“‘America, as the 
most powerful and independent country of 
the world, must take the lead in the coming 
International Conference; Chicago, as the 
most powerful and independent city of the 
United States, must lead the nation.” 

In the International Peace Conference 
of 1893, the city took only a’ languid in- 
terest. The meetings in the small halls of 
the Art Institute, according to Secretary 
Trueblood of the American Peace Society, 
failed to arouse the practical mind of Chi- 
cago to the worth of the movement or to 
enlist its might in behalf of the reform. 
But by the four day series just closed the 
whole city has been aroused. The Gospel 
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of the Prince of Peace, spoken in a few 
churches by pastors and delegates on May 2, 
will be echoed in many pulpits next Sunday. 

The cause has won adherents by the thou- 
sands. Many who have entered Orchestra 
Hall in the various sessions with the idea 
that the prophets of universal peace whose 
names appear in semi-circle above the speak- 
er’s platform, Victor Hugo, Grotius, Chan- 
ning, Ladd, Sumner, Penn, Burritt, were 
impractical visionaries, have gone away with 
the conviction that they were prophets whose 
visions are coming to. speedy fulfillment. 
The published reports in the city papers 
and the tone of the editorial utterances have 
been in line with the sane and succinct 
statement of Mr. Hamilton Holt: “We are 
probably at the end of the war era and at 
the beginning of the law era, although these 
two eras impinge the one upon the other.” 

Concerning the preliminary gathering 
under the auspices of the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club, Secretary Trueblood said: 
“In all my experience, I never saw any- 
thing equalling that meeting.” Every seat 
was taken an hour before time for the open- 
ing of the service and. thousands were turned 
away. 

The Congress closed with a double ban- 
quet in the Auditorium and the Congress 
Hotel under the auspices of the Association 
of Commerce, with Richard A. Ballinger, 
Secretary of the Interior, Richard Bartholdt, 
leader in the Inter-parliamentary Union, 
and Congressman James A. Tawney of Min- 
nesota as chief speakers. It demonstrated, 
it was said, “the. ability of the American 
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Society to outdine every other organization 
in the world.” This “scholars’ movement,” 
as it has been called, gripped the interest of 
every. class in the community, politicians 
and merchants, professors and preachers, 
school teachers and society women, under- 
graduates in the colleges and the members 
of the labor unions. When Dr. C. E. Beals 
began his work in preparation for the Con- 
gress last December he found large areas 
of indifference even among the leaders of 
the churches. ‘The Congress has won. the 
city for the program of peace, and the West- 
ern secretary of the American Peace Society 
to be stationed here will not lack a local 
following ready to make “warfare on war 
and to add to the American Declaration of 
Independence a declaration of the interde- 
pendence of all the nations.” 


For Closer Co-ordination 


The Congregational Club has suggested a 
“Standing Council” from the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, “which should have stated meetings 
for the purpose of considering all the denom- 
inational interests embraced in our mission- 
ary, educational and pastoral work in the 
district of Chicago; also to act upon such 
matters as shall be proposed from time to 
time by the Interdenominational Committee 
of the Federation of the Churches.” This 
was the principal item of business at the 
annual meeting of the Association, on May 4, 
at St. Paul Church. After considerable dis- 
cussion, in which Rev. F. G. Smith, Judge 
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USE A 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 


. e S. 
Because it’s economical. 


Because it saves time. 

Because it gives best 
cooking results. 

Because its flame can be 
regulated instantly. 

Because it will not over- 
heat your kitchen. 

Because it is better than 
the coal or wood stove. 

Because it’s the only oil 
stove made with a 
useful Cabinet Top 
like the modern steel 
range. 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. Made in three 


sizes. 


ayo 


with latest improved burner. 


Sold with or without Cabinet Top. 


cannot be equaled. 
for its bright and 


Lamp 


steady light, simple construction 


and absolute safety. Equipped 
Made of brass throughout 


and beautifully nickeled. An -ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 
Write to our nearest agency if not at your dealer's, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Dupuy, P. EF. Pettibone and Dr. J. H. 
Stowell led, the matter was referred to a 
committee of fifteen, including the committée 
of the Club and the committee of the Asso- 
ciation on changes in polity. 

The proposed training school for women 
in affiliation with the Seminary was indorsed 
and, also, a system of local seminary exten- 
sion work for pastors and workers who have 
not had seminary training. ‘Lhe following 


provisions are indicative that Chicago Con-- 


gregationalism, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Davis, has taken a step forward in the 
maintenance of an educated ministry: ‘The 
City Missionary Society shall require all 
ministers under its care, who are without 
seminary training, to pursue the Seminary 
Hxtension Course, granting excuse only in 
such cases as in their judgment warrant it. 
The Chicago Association shall make the pur- 
suance of the Seminary Extension Course 
a condition of securing ministerial standing 
in the Association, for all candidates not 
graduates of a seminary who in their judg- 
ment need it.” 

The paper of the morning on What it is 
to be a Christian, by Dr. E. W. Bishop of 
Oak Park Second, was warmly approved and 
is, by vote of the Association, to be printed. 
At the afternoon session the co-operative 
campaign was presented by Secretaries Hall 
and Hitcheock, Dr. T. O. Douglass of Lowa 
and Messrs. C. S. Pellett of Oak Park and 
M. A. Meyers of Hinsdale. Rev. P. W. 
Yarrow’s brief address, closing the morning 
session, on Friendship with Christ, and Dr. 
Davis’s closing words in the afternoon on 
Leadership, both struck strongly the spirit- 
ual note. 

As subscription to the Creed of 1883 had 
eome to be considered bondage by an increas- 
ing number, the provision demanding it was 
replaced by the provision that “churches 
and ministers whose faith agrees essentially 
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with well-known historic creeds of the Chris- 
tian Church and the declarations and polity 
of the denomination may become members of 
the Association.” Several churches and 
many, ministerial members were received on 
this’ more catholic basis of fellowship, among 
the latter, Rev. A. F. Neweomb, whose con- 
victions concerning Christian liberty have 
led to his withdrawal from the Baptist de- 
nomination. He believes that all Baptist 
churches will be free in another generation, 
but for the present the exclusive attitude 
rules in the mass of the churches of the 
West. St. Paul Chureh, where the meeting 
was held, is in the extreme northwest of the 
city. It began in a schoolhouse over twenty- 
five years ago and has had slow growth. 
During the past four years, under Rey. 
W. H. Kent, excellent progress has been 
made. Aas in (Ch 


Gains in Every Column 
Oklahoma Conference Shows Progress—An 
Evangelistic Program 


It is worthy of note that the same month 
in which Oklahoma celebrated her twentieth 


anniversary the Congregational churches 
met in their nineteenth annual gathering, | 
April 27-29. This recalls the vigilance of | 


our pioneers, whose wisdom is growing more 
apparent. The entertaining church was the 
remodeled and beautified edifice at El Reno. 
The genial pastor and his wife, Rey. and 
Mrs. J. W. Dickson, nobly assisted by a 
faithful band of workers, did all possible for 
the success of the meeting and the comfort 
of the delegates. Rev. W. B. Simmons of 
Enid as moderator saw that each speaker 
received his portion in due season, and was 
both a moderator and an inspirer. Rev. 
M. D. Reed of Weatherford was scribe. It 
was a large gathering for Oklahoma, about 
eighty delegates. ; 

The theme which gave direction to the 
program was An Awakened Church, the 
Church of the Hour. The aim was to make 


| the gathering deeply spiritual, with a view 


| that 


In People Who Do Not Know How to | ‘ 
F | secured to conduct all the devotional exer- 


Select Food and Drink Properly. 


On the coffee question a lady says: 
- “YT used to be so miserable after break- 
fast that I did not know how to get through 
the day. Life was a burden to me. When 
I tried to sleep I was miserable by having 
horrible dreams followed by hours of wake- 
fulness. Gas would rise on my. stomach 
and I would belch almost continually. 
Then every few weeks I would have a long 
Siege of sick headaches. I tried a list of 
medicines and physicians without benefit. 

“Binally, I concluded to give up my coffee 
and tea altogether and use Postum. ‘The 
first cup was a failure. It was wishy- 
washy and I offered to give the remainder 
of the package to any one who would take 
it. 
- “T noticed later on in one of the adver- 
tisements that Postum, should be boiled at 
least 15 minutes to make it good. I asked 
the cook how she made it, and she said, 
‘Just the same as I did tea, being careful 
not to let it steep too long.’ 

ole TEAC the directions and concluded 
Postum had not had a fair trial, so we 
made a new lot and boiled it 15 to 20 
minutes. ‘That time it came to the table 

a different beverage, and was so delicious 
Oe we have been using it ever. since. 

“My sick headaches left entirely, as did 
my sleepless: nights, and I am now a. differ- 
ent woman.’ 

“There’s a Reason.” 
to Wellville,’” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Read “The Road 


‘of Oklahoma are doing a great work. 


Dr. 
was 


it bear fruits in evangelism. 
Addison Blanchard of Paris, Texas, 


cises, and as a guide who knew well the way, 
he led us into the things of the Spirit. Rev. 
T. H. Harper of Oklahoma City preached 
the conference sermon on The Power of a 
Fully Surrendered Life; with this the feast 
began. The closing service was an address 
by Rev. C. J. Christenson of Oklahoma 
City and a sermon by Rey. W. B. Simmons 
on the Greatness of the Grace of God. This 
service was a fitting climax to the splendid 
meeting. 

Rey. J. P. O’Brien of Kansas City, new 
educational secretary for the Southwest for 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
was present and gave helpful addresses. 
Rey, Frank Dyer of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Congregational Brotherhood, 
brought a stirring message and organized a 
state Brotherhood. Both these men made a 
tour of about a week in the state. 

Not only did the Brotherhood moyement 
receive recognition, but for the first time, all 
the women’s organizations of the state were 
given place and time. Alongside of the mis- 
sionary organizations were the societies for 
the support of the local church. The women 
It is 
they who have reduced the amount of help 
needed from the Home Missionary Society, 
they who most frequently have regularly re- 
turned the loans to the Church Building 
Society. And they are the real teachers of 
missions among the youth of our churches. 

The registrir’s report shows gains in 
every column, the best gains for years. The 
Apportionment Plan was adopted with ‘slight 
modifications. The meeting was marked for 
unity, spirituality and courage. 

Oklahoma City, Okl. Cc. G. Murpny. 
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The Mission 


Of those corpuscles in your. blood 
that have been called “Little 
Soldiers,’”’ is to fight for you 
against the disease germs that 
constantly endanger your health. 
These corpuscles are made 
healthy and strong by the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


This medicine is a combination of 
more than 20 different remedial agents 
in proportions and by a process known 
only to ourselves and it has for thirty 
years been constantly proving its worth. 

No substitute, none ‘‘just-as-good.’’ 


‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


*“The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 


KEEPS PURE 
FOOD PURE 
SMALLEST POSSIBLE 
ICE CONSUMPTION 
Infallible Circula- 
tion secured by 
our “OM ALN TE 
OUI ce 6 OO ELVIS MES) 

Grate. 
Every interior part 


Removable, Clean- 
able. 
We alone make 


iB “SOLID STONE” 
rf Lined Refrigera- 
tors. Get our 
Beautiful Catalogue 
and Scenic Booklet. 


MAINE MFG. CO. 


REFRIGERATORS “ane 


I-MEND 


Keep I-MEND On Hand So As To Have I 
When Needed 


AS I-MEND Agate Ware, Enamel sea rorega 
C 
MENDS— Iron, Copper, Tin or Woo lina 


Glass and Wooden Ware, Marble 
lvory; or Bric-a-brac, Gas Pipe. Water Pipe, your Meer- 
schaum. Pipe. Umbrella Handles, Knife, Hammer o 
Hatchet Handles and all kinds of Furniture. 


I-MEND is Fire and Water Proof and anyone can use I-MEND 
by following Directions 
This is an article worthy of immediate consideration, 
Regular 25 cent package for 10 cents. 
DARIEN CHEM'S DEVELOPMENT CO., DARIEN.£CONN. 


Ay nts Wanted in Every Town. 


PERKINS & Co; 
| FINANCIAL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas: 


AENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. AND 
177 EROAOWAY. .NY.CITY. 


LYMYER ‘UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 
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CHURCH DOUBFREECATALOGUM 


Bis. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry con Cinolanatl, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 
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The Old Reliable gpa Hs 
Meneely Foundry, 

Established SoHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church and School Bells. 
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Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue ** 10.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs 
LUNT-MOSS CO.. Boston. Branch, 50 Church St.. N. Y. 
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for Country Houses, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
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Canon Henson’s Lectures 


Yale Audiences Hear Suggestive Utterances— 
Congregational Club Entertains 
Distinguished Churchman 


The Liberty of Prophesying has been set 
forth this last week before the students of Yale 
Divinity School, not merely by way of exhor- 
tation, but also by a stimulating exemplifica- 
tion in the Beecher Lectures on Preaching. 
The lecturer this year is Canon Henson of 
Westminster Abbey. As predicted by Dean 
Hodges, he is at the disadvantage of missing 
the stimulus of dissent in this country, and 
especially in the Seminary atmosphere. In 
theology, as well-as in the great problem of 
church unity, the Canon proves himself in 
attitude and thought one of ourselves, al- 
though ecclesiastically of another fold. Yet 
his frank and fearless message, portions of 
which would seem to many pastors and lay- 
men to be treading on forbidden ground, 
called forth the hearty approbation of his 
hearers. 

The failure to grant liberty of prophesying 
appears to Canon Henson the chief reason 
for the church’s loss of its former supreme 
position, as well as for the difficulty of re- 
cruiting the ranks of the ministry. The 
scholarly training and desire for personal 
sincerity of the young man on the threshold 
of the ministry will not admit of such a 
yoke of intellectual bondage to outgrown 
traditions as is too frequently expected of 
him. If the educated laity of Protestantism 
is not to be alienated as in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the liberty of prophesying must 
be granted to the Protestant divine. 

The minister’s words must have behind 
them motives of personal conviction. The 
mere forensic method of lawyers involves 
the stultification of his ministry. The policy 
of requiring subscription to a creed is based 
Oe ee 


Colds Hang On 


unless taken in hand. Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar is a positive remedy 
for obstinate coughs and colds. Keep it in 
the house. Sold by all druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


REDUCED RatES West.—A Variety of Attrac- 
tive Tours Offered to New Englanders by the 
Grand Trunk Railway.—The Grand Trunk Sys- 
tem in connection with the Central Vermont 
and the Boston & Maine roads announces 
greatly reduced round-trip rates to the Pacific 
coast and other Western points for the summer. 

For the Elks Convention at Los Angeles the 
round-trip rate will be $89.45. Tour leaves 
Boston, July 4, visiting Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City en route. Return 
via San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and the 
Canadian Rockies. 

For the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifiec Exposition at 
Seattle the round-trip rate from principal New 
England points will be $88.95, tickets good re- 
turning until Oct. 31. The Yellowstone, Cana- 
dian Northwest, California and Colorado may 
be visited en route, going or returning. Official 
Epworth League Tour to Seattle leaves Boston 
June 29. 

The Christian Bndeavor Society and the 
Y. P. C. U. meet this year in the “Twin Cities,” 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, July 7. This line 
is the official route from New England for both 
conventions—round-trip rate, $38.95. 

For the Grand Army Encampment at Salt 
Lake City in August the round-trip rate will 
be $64.35. 

The N. E. A. excursion rate from New Eng- 
land points to Denver in July will be $56.95, 
and every teacher in New England should take 
in. the convention this year. 

Lowest rates with excellent train service 
through the coolest and finest resort region of 
America makes the Grand Trunk Route the 
most attractive of any. Any one interested in 
any of the above tours or desiring rates to any 
Western point should call on or write E. H. 


Boynton, N. B. P. A., 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


on the error of confusing the acceptance of 
a theological statement with proof of dis- 
cipleship. Of a minister more knowledge 
may be required and a greater assurance of 
character, but in matters of belief there 
should be only one standard for minister and 
layman, since both are disciples. Creeds are 
registers of belief based on Christian expe- 
rience, verifiable afresh in every generation 
because the experiences are new. All creeds, 


including the Apostles’ Creed, may serve as’ 


tests for discipleship only in so far as they 
are verifiable and authenticated in present 
religious experience. Such freedom of atti- 
tude was welcomed and appeared as all the 
more significant coming from one who repre- 
sents a church that stands more for author- 
ity. The creeds have their value, continued 
the Canon, as summaries of historic faiths 
about Christ. A final reason why a pledge 
of discipleship rather than of accuracy of 
thought should be asked of the minister is 
that most ministers receive their commis- 
sions in youth when enthusiasm is great and 
power of accurate thought is small, and 
when they are liable to later change of 


opinion. 


In treating of the interpretation of the 
Bible in preaching Canon Henson pointed 
out that both congregations and preachers 
are still living under the spell of old asso- 
ciations, whose force must grow less as time 
passes, and raised the question whether the 
preacher can make the newer views of the 
Bible equally a vehicle of spiritual teaching. 
But he must solve on his own responsibility 
the difficult problem of the boundary line 
between the demands of personal sincerity 
and the needs of his parish, for whom crit- 
ical views are to be spread out or touched 
upon only when necessary for edification or 
clearing away doubt. As an example of his 
solution of the problem he declared that the 
sinlessness of Christ is the only miracle 
vitally important to faith—admittedly in- 
capable of proof since no one can read an- 
other’s thoughts, but at least not disallowed 
by the records. 

The Congregational Club gave timely rec- 
ognition to Canon Henson’s special interest 
in chureh unity by making of its monthly 
meeting the first fellowship gathering, with 
speakers from other denominations, as well 
as President Hadley to represent the Uni- 
versity. Over 400 were present, the largest 
Meeting in the history of the Club, and a 
gathering such as only Dwight Place Church 
could entertain. In delivering the address 
of the evening the Canon insisted that a 
practical program necessitates first of all 
that we discriminate essentials from non- 
essentials in each denomination; for only as 
we come to confer, prepared each to give up 
something, can we accomplish results, and 
we all of us have too lengthy menus for the 
digestion of the Christian conscience. In- 
teresting were his suggestions that the gath- 
ering of people in large urban populations 
where they get the corners rubbed off, and 
that the revelation by history and criticism 
of dead issues in each of the denominations, 
which we have difficulty in explaining, to 
Say nothing of defending, are forming im- 
portant factors in bringing the churches to- 
gether; interesting also his branding as a 
degrading falsehood the common saying, 
“Competition is good in trade and church.” 

Whether at a fellowship dinner of the 
churches or at the Divinity table in Yale 
Commons, or in his lectures, Canon Henson 
appeals strongly to the manly common sense 
and friendly good-fellowship of the open- 
minded. His simple, yet vigorous and in- 
cisive style, the nervous vigor of his lithe, 
active body, as he bends forward to share 
his thought or yours, or rests a moment be- 
fore the next contact, but express again his 
straightforward sincerity of soul and pur- 
pose. 


New Haven, Ct. R. G. Crapp. 
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ACENTS. New Invention; never before 

S sold in your territory; horse 
owners wild about them; au- 

tomatic hame fastener sells 

at sight ; coin “7 money: a fortune in your territory; free 
sample to workers; write at once. Automatic Fastener 


Co., G 602, Cincinnati, O. 
EUROPE 22d tour. All north Europ: 
Midnight Sun and Russia. 

Sept.2. $500 to 8575. 
Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


EUROPA TOURS, Appleton, Wis. Physical 


comfort; purposeful itinera- 
ries; inspiring leadership. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The TN ae oe ” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are t for forwarding. 


For ‘Sale. A fine silk pulpit 
Little worn. Price 50. Clericus, 96 
Springfield, Mass. 


e, includin, 
June 22 te 


‘own for large man. 
aplewood Terrace, 


Wanted, an intelligent and capable working houses 
keeper for four adults (ladies), 40 miles from Boston. 
Good home. Address X. Y., 20, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Let. Attractive, furnished, modern apartment 
in Westwood, Mass. Rent moderate forsummer months. 
High land, beautiful country. A very desirable location. 
F. Woolover, Westwood, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
ti for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-82 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Guests wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 1,200 
ft. elevation. Above fogs. Fine view. Pure spring 
water. Large comfortable rooms. Tents. Best country 
table. Veranda.. Bathroom. #7 and $8 per week. 


Young Men can establish a profitable business in 
every town—no need to be idle. Liberal inducements. 
Read the advertisement in this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist, Darien Chemical Development Co., Darien, Ct. 


Wanted. A position for the summer as companion 
or mother’s helper, with moderate salary and an oppor- 
tunity for country life. References exchanged. Address 
Sewing Teacher, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 

Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen from house, three states 
from hill close by. Near to church and trolley. Terms 
reasonable. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. § 


To Let, furnished, for the season, seven-room cottage 
house at Quincy Point; all improvements, near boating 
and bathing, electrics and train. $100. all, phone or 
write to Miss E. M. Freeman, 233 Old South uilding, 
Boston; Mass. 


A Congregational Parsonage, furnished, in a 
beautiful village thirty-five miles from Boston may be 
had on favorable terms by a small family who would 
board the minister. rsh de ar Parsonage, 20, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occ’ 
t y coy 
Send for 
N.Y. 


Pastor’s residence for rent during “Aes on one 
of the pleasantest avenues in Malden. Modern con- 
veniences. Fully furnished. Less than hour’s ride from 


. We can cer- 
those who are qualified to do good work. 
ulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


most seaside resorts. Trees and gardens all around. . 


Address H. J. K., 20, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Cottage among the Pines. To Let. Large seven 
room cottage furnished. Pine Grove, Niantic. y not 
dwell for the summer among the nerve sooth: 
health eels zephyrs wafted from the Pines? 
Good boating and bathing. George Goss, 842 Main St., 
New London, Ct. - 

Wanted. Good New England farm houses within 
forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 
may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care reguiae Address, 
with full information, “ The epee eek,” B. ¥. M. C. 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS. The semi-an- 
nual meeting will be held in Greenfield, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 18. Sessions at 10.30 and 2. 
Basket lunch. 

E. HarrRiet Stanwoop, Home Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBRICAN 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Monday, 
May 24, at 12 m. Twenty members must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 

A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


THH GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGEE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS, One 
hundred seventh annual meeting, Park Street 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, pastor, 


May 18, 19, 20. First session at 2 o'clock, 


| Tuesday afternoon. 


For special railroad rates see rograms 
mailed to the pastors and churches. ‘or other 
information address the pastor, or the secre- 


tary, Rev. H. L. Bailey, ngmeadow. 


AMERICAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socimty, No. 
76 Wall St., New York.. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1833. ational Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
{mprove their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s ve ri and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
peepert: Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. 

CHaRLes A. SropparD, D.D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHmRson HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Braprorp, ArrTHur H., Union Sem., to assistant 
pastorate of South Ch., Springfield, Mass. 
Accepts, to begin in the fall. 

Bourpick, Cuas, H., Prophetstown, Ill., to Fair- 
field, Io. 

CRICHTON, R. W., to Parsons, Kan. Accepts. 

BMBPRSON, OLiver P., formerly Secretary of 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, later of Har- 
vard Divinity School, to United Ch. New 
Haven, Ct. 

Byans, Evorn, Germantown Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., accepts call to Williamsport. 

Hacke, Aucustus C., Oberlin Sem.,.to Silver- 
ton, Col. Accepts. 

Hat, Gro. A., Yale Sem., to Monterey, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Jumr, Hersprr A., Brunswick, Me., to South 
Ch., New Britain, Ct. 

Lopa, JEAN F., West Side Ch., Pasadena, to 
Ontario, Cal. 

PacKarD, HprBert L., Strong, Me., to Andover, 
Me., for an indefinite time. Accepts. 

Prrry, Gro. H., Lakeville, Mass., to Grafton, 


Vt. Accepts and is at work: 

Prucua, Vaciav, New Richland, Minn., to 
Mantorville. Accepts. 

Repp, FRANK, Easton, Mass., to Canterbury, 
N. H. Accepts. 


SNowDEN, CLIFFORD L., Chicago, Ill., declines 
call to First Ch., Springfield, Mo. 

TURNER, Jona., Armada, Mich., to Mayflower 
Ch., ‘Columbus, O. 

WATHEN, JOHN M., Claremont, N. H., to Saco, 
Me. 

Wicks, Ross F. (Ref.), Norwalk, O., to New 
York Ave. (Ref.) Ch., Newark, N. J. Ac- 
cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Linppeck, Arruur F., 0. Ridgeville, Ind., 
May 4. Sermon, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Gray, S. A. Van 
Luven, H. E. Colburn, W. L. Crist. 


Resignations 


BoLanD, ALMON T., Canterbury, Ct. 

Bouistpr, FRELON B., Westbrook, Me. 

CurTIS, WALTHR R., Clarendon, Vt., withdraws 
resignation at request of church and society. 

Buyis, J. Lincoun, Hillyard, Wn. 

Bvans, Evorn, Germantown Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., after a five-year pastorate. 

Gray, T. RICHARDSON, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., 
to take up evangelistic work. 

GRINNELL, ORLANDO S., Big Rock, Ill. 

Hatcu, Davip: P., Franklin, N. H., effective 
July 31, after a pastorate of more than six 
years. 

Packard, Hereert L., Strong, Me. 

PrucHa, VACLAV, New Richland, Minn. 

Wicks, Ross F. (Ref.), Norwalk, O. 


Dismissions 
Grant, Pariey C., Newport, N. H., April 27. 


Churches Organized 


Gupnora, WN., eight miles south of Spokane, 
26 April, 14 members. It. will probably be 
linked with Marshall. , 


Approbated to Preach 


By New Haven Association of Ministers, May 8. 
Rorerr E. CHANDLER, WALTHER L. Ferris, 
Epwin’ D. Harvey, Mark G. INGHRAM, THOS. 
B. Powsti, Gro. M. SNuATH, MILTON F. 
Wirtuer, all students of Yale Seminary. 


H. Hall & Company 


Builders of High Grade 


Tubular and Electro-Pneumatic 


PIPE ORGANS 


340 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 
ALLEN, SAMUBL, Pine Meadow, Ct. To North 
Ch., New Hartford, the income of $1,000; 
to Washington Hilt (Meth.) Ch., Barkham- 
sted, St. John’s (Epis.) Ch., Pine Meadow, 


and Litchfield County Hospital, Winsted, 
$1,000 each. ’ 
Anonymous gift. To Cong’l Ch., Whitman, 


Mass., $1,000. 


Accessions to Churches 


[The following list of accessions includes all 
reports which have come in since our last pub- 


‘lished. record in the issue of April 17 and, as 


usual, up to the tenth of the month. The items 
are supposed to cover only the results of one 
communion service in each case, and hence we 
are unable to publish in this column the sum- 
marized results of any extended period, as, for 
instance, from Jan. 1. Pastors and reporters 
are urged to bear this rule in mind so that the 
record may be as nearly uniform as possible. 


—EDITORS. ] 


ness—it’s a sign that the sys 


tem Jacks vitality 


,and needs 


the tonic effect of Hood’s pees ely Sufferers should 


not delay. 


Get rid of that tirec 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. 
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Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Bakersfield 6 Springfield, Emman- ‘ 
Los Angeles, Bethle- uel 10 16 
hem Japanese 10. «=- Faith 14 32 
First 13 44 First 27 31 
Mountain View — 9 Hope 53 69 
Oakland, Plymouth 10 25 Mittineague 4 4 
Redlands 1s 23 North 29 41 
Santa Cruz 27 28 Olivet CET 
Park = 10 
CONNECTICUT Pe eens — ll 
Ellington 7 11 ,Sout Saeed 
Greenh’s Farms 11 14 Stoughton 10M LE 
New Britain, South 28 29 Taunton, Broadway 22 24 
New Haven, Grand Wakefield 10 12 
Avenue 15 15 Walpole Danis 
Howard Avenue 9 13 Waltham 4 4 
Rockville 44 45 Warren 10 12 
Watertown 3 4 
ILLINOIS Wellesley, First 5 a WY 
Aurora, First 20 25 Westfield, First 3. 3 
Chicago, Lincoln West Springfield, 
Park = 12 =First : 26 
University Avenue — 26 West Springfield, 
Warren Avenue — 52 (also from Park to 
Oak Park, Second 16 29 First) —111 
Weymouth, East 22 25 
IOWA wa 6 9 
Dubuque 16 21 nthrop 3 10 
hohe 5 9 Woburn, First 67 71 
Spencer 1527 NEBRASKA 
* MAINE Ainsworth eg, 
" Springfield — 6 
pave ee Street 2 2 _ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portland, Free — 4 Lisbon 10 19 
North Deering — 4 Milford 10 15 
ie Portsmouth 18 24 
lea Ltn South Seabrook 3 °3 
Agawam 6 NEW JERSEY 
Agdover, Ballardvale-7 9 wontclair, First bs 28 40 
Attleboro, Second 8 Pilgrim yi 13 14 
Ayer ‘ NEW YORK 
D Stroot tee bs 20 30 gamentown 12 34 
Betee, Allston SUNEE 6S re eee cee eno 
Brighton, Faneuil 12 15 New York, Clinton ce 
Central 15 18 ~ avenue ” 25 
Setisstgen Win- 3 94 Richville, First ae 29 
Clarendon Hills 6 6 OHIO 
Dorchester, Cen- Ashtabula, Second 13 16 
tral 53 68 Chagrin Falls 12 15 
Romsey 9 11 Claridon ory 
Second 101129 Cleveland, Cyril 9 9 
Village 6 7 East pee ar 
Park Street 27 37 Emmanuel 3 3 
Phillips 18 22 Euclid Avenue 6 18 
Roslindale 13 14 #£2Kinsman 5 8 
Roxbury, Eliot 21 24 Park 7 16 
Highland 10 11 ~+#&4Pilgrim 21 24 
Immanuel Wal- Union ae 
nut Avenue —148 Croton 5 5 
Swedish 5 5 Elyria, Second 20 22 
Union 22 25 Grafton 11° 13 
W. Roxbury 11 19 Madison ob 
Braintree ¥1 24 Mansfield, May- 
Brookline,Leyden 2 5 | flower 26 26 
Cambridge, _ First Medina __ 2 7 
Evangelical 13 17 Newark, First 3 14 
Pilgrim 61 64 New London . 6 14 
Wood Memorial 16 18 Toledo, Washington x 
Chelsea 70 83 Street 34 45 
Chicopee Falls — 1 Vermillion 9 12 
Third 1 10 Wauseon 3 3 
Cohasset 7 7 Wellington s 10 
East Longmeadow 9259 OREGON 
Everett, First 19 26 Arleta — 6 
Mystic Side 9 10 Freewater, Ingle’s 
Granby 6 6 Chapel 20 31 
Groton 3 7 Oregon City 2 o> 
Holyoke, Second 4 7 Portland, First 17 42 
Longmeadow 18 Hassalo Street 1 12 
Lynn, First 20 23 Highland 9 18 
Malden, Maplewood 5 5 Sunnyside 4 9 
Meaford, Mystic us a6 VERMONT 
ot es : Bellows Falls a1 14 
Melrose Highlands 10 22 Bennington, Second 12 13 
Neodhata pemig Pitre ast 
= t slan onc 
ey eer Auburn- | _ 33 Jgericho Center My aT 
on A 27% Newport 20 20 
eaeriand i 4 Northfield GUS 
Soe as 11.13 Woodbury, South inne 
Newtonville 18 25 OTHER CHURCHES 
Palmer, Second — 1- Cass Lake, Minn. ob 
Quincy, Washington Fort Wayne, ind. 17 21 
Street 2 2 Great Falls, Mont.. — 35 
Randolph 18 19 Longton, Kan., Hart- Me 
Reading — «7 ford . — 13 
Revere, Beachmont 4 6 Mazomanie, Wis. 4 4 
} Somerville, Broad- Newport, Ky. _ 23 25 
way 53 59 North Yakima, Wn. 19 44 
First 8 14 Vermontville, Mich. 23 26 
————_— 
A WARNING—tOo feel tired before exertion is not lazi- | 


feeling by beginning to | 
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Low Fares 
to Seattle 


© for round-trip from 
Chicago to Seattle 
é Alaska-Yukon-Pacific - 
Exposition via the 8 
-. GHICAGO 
_ MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL | 
— RAILWAY 
$69 also for the round-trip’ | 
” from Chicago to j 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or { 
Vancouver. : 4 
_ Tickets on sale May 20 to 
September 30. Return limit. 
October 31. ‘Stop-overs. i 
: Descriptive folder free. i 


ae _F. A. MILLER, 2 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


The Best Way to 
the Best Place 
It’s the vacation way 
to vacation land. 


aespRocky Mountain foimited 


—with stenographer, maid, barber and 
valet—is only one of several splendid 
trains which leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birming- 
ham every day for Colorado Springs 
and Denver, over the 


One night from Chicago or St. Louis; two 
nights from New York, Boston or Philadelphia 


Just an eveningat the Club—for-that’s what it’s 
like—refreshing sleep in a sweet, roomy berth, 
and you are breathing the glorious mile-high 
Colorado air. : 


Send without delay for our eighty.page illus- 
trated Colorado book and Yellowstone Park- 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific folder. Free on re- 
quest and worthy a pvlace in any library. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Paisenger Traffic Manager 
2 La Salle Street Station, - - 


Chicago, Ill. 
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What Julie Taught the 
Teacher 


Continued from page 649 


; 


blurted out the truth. ‘For shame!” cried 
Miss Field, starting towards the group of 
girls; but she stopped before she had taken 
two steps, for she saw’ that Julie was equal 
to the occasion. 

“Dear me!” 
thing awful had happened. 
claimed, turning to the 


cried Julie, “I thought some- 
Why!” she ex- 
pretty, new girl. 


Congregational 
Summer Assembly 


FRANKFORT, MICH. 


Reasonable Accommodations All Summer | 
PROGRAM JULY 28— AUGUST 18] | 


Morning Bible School by Pres. Ozora L. Davis and 
Prof. Edward T. Harper. Evening lectures and en- 
tertainments. Fellowship, rest and recreation in 
upsurpassed region of lakes and forests. For ac 
commodations, railway and boat rates and other 
information, address 


J. H. HULL, Sec’y & Mgr., 
Frankfort, Mich. 


Twentieth Century Pledge ¢ 
Signing Crusade 
PRESIDENT J. B. LEWIS 


OR 
FIELD SECRETARY 
PROF. JOHN A. NICHOLLS 


Can Be Secured for Temperance 
Addresses. 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


NINN INIA INIA AIA SAALNS | 
eEECeuOOOeeeeeeeeeeeeee— eC 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical | 
and international in scope, and is commended | 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. : 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSON Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 

Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


eee es 


Our Benevolent Societies 
Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BoarD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
gety, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 

n, 


MASSACHUSETTS Boarp oF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and. individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational ones. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H, 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or MIssIONs, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss.Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 

THe WoMAn’s SHAMAN’s FRIEND Society, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 


‘the children. 


| est smile. 


| that beautify the woods and the fields? 


‘Boston. Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“what do you care for freckles and glasses 
and things, long’s I know how to play the 
game? Come on.” 

Julie laughed and danced away, and the 
children followed, every one of them, even to 
the pretty, new girl! 

Miss Field stood a moment and watched 
A big tear had gathered in 
each one of her eyes, yet her face was beam- 
ing. “Dear little teacher!” said she softly, 
“she knows how to play the game and so her 
looks don’t count. Now I’m going to try 
Julie’s way, indeed I will.” 

When the new teacher got back to her 
boarding place she began to “play the game.” 
She greeted all the guests with the pleasant- 
She took an interest in every- 
thing they said and- did, and she told them 


about Julie, although, of course, she didn’t 
| 


mention any names. Happy tears came into 
her eyes as she talked, and after she had 
gone back to school the boarders got together 
and decided that the new teacher was 
“lovely.”” Wasn’t Julie a nice little teacher? 


The Springtime Impulse 
Godward 


Continued from page 650 


his disciples “consider.” We should “take 
into our minds,” as the original Greek sug- 
gests, the fact that the tiniest are not for- 
gotten and get the comfort of realizing that 
we, God’s own children, are vastly more val- 
uable and dear. Yet the fact that God 
cares, too, for his other creatures, ought to 
make us reverent as was Francis of Assisi 


| toward the birds whom he called his brothers 
| and sisters, and mindful, too, of the smallest 


flowers. Why should we crush’ or smite or 
pluck only to throw away the little blossoms 
As 
for shooting or stoning birds and robbing 
birds’ nests, the blush of shame must mount 
to any manly boy’s cheeks who has given 
way to that impulse, when he remembers 
that God’s care and affection extends to the 
birds, that he has allowed them to dwell 
among us in order that we may be stirred 
to imitate his regard for them. 


Their part in the world’s life.. But birds 
and flowers are not merely an example of 
God’s fatherly goodness. They have their 
mission to perform. Take from the life of 


| any neighborhood the flowers and the song- 


sters, and while nothing essential to exist- 
ence would be removed, how much poorer 
that neighborhood would be! God wants 
beauty. He wants song. Right nobly do 
even the flowers of the wayside and the com- 
mon birds meet his desire, while at the same 
time they add greatly to the joy and profit 
of man’s life. Would that boys and girls, 
made capable each of praising their Maker 
with their lips and lives, of adorning and 
blessing the homes in which God puts them, 
would fulfill their part as worthily. 


The Interior says that the acceptance by 
Rev. Dr. John Timothy Stone of the call to 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
must be a gladness to all Presbyterians. 
That is not accurate. Many who are not of 
that denomination, besides those who are in 
it in Baltimore and the Wastern section, will 
miss him from the work he has done so suc- 
cessfully as the successor of the lamented 
Dr. Maltbie Babcock. 


om 
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Out Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN Board OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
IOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
| Office in New York, Fourth Ave, and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., ‘Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. Ds 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Ieducational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawail. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles Richards, D. D. 
Secretary; Charles WD, Hy Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL IpucATION Socrpry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian’ schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. IF. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Seeretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socimry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Wing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as V'he Pilgrim. Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, thé 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. 8. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Onio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. ' 


“THE CONGRINGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. “Requests annual 
offerings from churches, ‘special .gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D. D.;. Treasurer, al 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 4 ) 


THE 
Socipry. 


Boston SAMAN’S F'RIBND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and Suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
_Imade payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


Tub MAssacHusprrs HOMn MISSIONARY 
Socimry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and Bh annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, -D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoy 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 


Do Children Need Alcohol? 


Ask your doctor how often he prescribes an alcoholic stimulant 
for children. He will probably say, “‘ Very, very rarely.” Ask 
him how often he prescribes a tonic for them. 
answer, ‘* Very, very frequently.” 
non-alcoholic Sarsaparilla as a tonic for the young. 


He will probably 


Then ask him about Ayer’s 
J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


15 May 1909 


Roosevelt’s Hunting Grounds 


Wx-President Roosevelt’s visit to Africa 
will no doubt be followed by a rush of 
tourists which will make regions in Central 
Africa popular resorts. It is to be hoped 
that the work of Christian missionaries in 
these savage territories will not be undohe 
by nominally Christian travelers. In 
Uganda, for example, says Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his recent book, “My African 
Journey,” nearly every native attends church 
every Sunday. There are three great cathe- 
drals at Mengo in sight of one another on 
three hills. wo of them are Roman Cath- 
olic, one of these German, in care of Bishop 
Speisser of the White Fathers, the other 
English, presided over by Bishop Hanlon of 
the Hnglish Church Missionary Society. 
The third is the largest, in charge of Bishop 
Tucker. He estimates the native Christians 
of Uganda at 100,000. In the Anglican 
churches are 62,867 baptized Christians, and 
the average Sunday morning attendance is 
52,471, with 2,936 native Christian teachers 
and evangelists. 

The traveler to Uganda leaves Mombasa, 
where Mr. Roosevelt landed last week, for 
a two days’ journey by rail to Lake Victoria, 
passing from tropical regions over an eleya- 
tion 7,000 feet above the sea. At the termi- 
nus of the railway journey he takes a 
steamer across the lake, landing on the 
Western shore, after a day’s ride, about 
twenty miles from Mengo. The ex-President 
and his party will pass over this road, hunt- 
ing by the way. A good map of the region - 
and railway is printed in the May Magazine 
number of the Outlook. In an article in The 
Treasury for March Rt. Rey. Dr. J. E. Hine, 
late bishop of Zanzibar, gives this descrip- 
tion of the trip: 

“Beyond Nairobi the railway begins to 
climb up till it reaches ultimately an eleva- 
tion of some 7,000 feet above the sea. You 
left tropical heat at Mombasa; you feel here 
that you are, in comparison, in the Arctic 
wegions. The highest part of the escarpment 
is passed generally in the night, but still 
there is much grand scenery on the way. 
When it gets light next morning, you are in 
the Wavirondo country, tame and uninter- 
esting in comparison with what you have 
passed through, yet strange, too, and surpris- 
ing; the totally unclad inhabitants, for in- 
stance (if, indeed, they are still allowed to 
follow their native custom in the vicinity of 
the railway), who stand about watching the 
train go by—that is a sight which surprises 
the newcomer. 

“What contrasts, to be sure! A modern 
equipped train, electric light, comfortable re- 
freshment rooms with well-served meals all 
ready for you at stated hours, tropical Africa, 
primitive man, the wild beast show at large, 
zebra farms, ostrich farms, extinct volcanoes, 
warrior tribes like the Masai scantily draped 
in skins of beasts, Arctic cold, lakes, vast 
treeless plains, modern mushroom-like set- 
tlements of Huropeans, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, a giraffe stalking about when you 
look out of one window, a rhinoceros glaring 
in from the opposite bank, and at last in the 
distance the glimmer of the silvery waters 


of the vast lake, till about eleven o’clock in | 


‘the morning of the third day you get out at 
Kisumu station, the terminus of the most 
remarkable railway in the world. Is there 
anything to equal in interest in modern 
travel a trip on the Uganda Railway? The 
steamer does not run at night, navigation 
being dangerous after dark, so we do not 


reach Entebbe till the following afternoon. | 


You 
equator. 


travel almost along the line of the 


When you land on the Western 
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shore you put foot at last in the country of 
Uganda.” 

Mr. Churchill in his account of his ex- 
plorations in Africa last year says he has 
never seen happier homes or a more orderly 


community than he saw in this region of the | 


Dark Continent. Those who have read 
Bishop Tucker’s story of the heroic work of 
his Wnglish Mission, where only a few years 
ago the first missionaries who penetrated 
that country were cruelly put to death by 
the natives, will readily believe that no 
greater miracle in Christian history has been 
recorded than the transformation of this re- 
gion through the preaching of the gospel by 
consecrated disciples of Christ. 


Biographical 


REV. FRANKLIN P. CHAPIN 


This venerable minister, suddenly called 
to his reward, March 7, had faithfully and 
hopefully labored in the ministry for over 
fifty years. Born in. Gill, Mass., in 1827, 
graduated from Amherst in 1852, and from 
Bangor in 1857, his first pastorate was in 
Camden, Me., for ten years. Thence he 
went to Amherst, Mass., for three years, 
turning aside because of ill health, and serv- 
ing for two years as superintendent of schools 
in that town. Pastorates followed in North 
Weymouth for twelve years; HWaston, five 
years; Hast Milton, two years; and finally 
Hudson, N. H., for fourteen years. Retiring 
from the active ministry two years ago, he 
has spent his last days in Brockton with a 
daughter in the loving fellowship of South 
Chureh, and near his former people in 
Haston. 

Mr. Chapin was a man of profound spirit- 
uality, deep convictions, strong love for the 
Bible, the gospel and kingdom of Christ, and 
was greatly beloved by his parishioners and 
his brethren in the ministry. 

The funeral services were shared by Rey. 
J. A. MacColl of Providence, Rev. Edward 
Norton of Quincy, and Rey. BE. F. Blanchard 
of Hudson, N. H. The burial was in South 
Haston. 


REY. J. F. ROBBERTS 


Rey. J. F. Robberts was born in Barthol- 
omew County, Indiana, Dec. 25, 1823, and 
died in Kingfisher, Okl., March 30. 

For eighteen years he was a devoted min- 
ister of the United Brethren, building two 
churches and receiving 823 into church 
membership. In 1881 he entered the Con- 
gregational ministry as a home missionary, 
and in thirteen years he built seven churches 
and two parsonages, and received 299 into 
membership. He was a “good and faithful 
servant,” and his works do follow him. 


The scheme of salvation is a world scheme, 
and we must go about it on that basis.— 
BE. W. Halford. 
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Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to ‘' 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 


Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


Near Depots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 


Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with hath, 
and up.. 


I0 Minutes’ 
Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


R. J. Bingham 

Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 
Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson 
poh ales Hotel 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offer rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 
land. 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
ey and up. 

ining room and café first-class. 


Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 


European plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“Ot 


Silverware of 
Beauty =2 Quality 


All those qualities which go to make perfect 
silverware—thickness of plate, exquisite work- 
manship and grace and beauty of design are 
combined in 


"IBAT ROGERS BROS’ 


knives, forks, spoons and fancy serv- 
ing pieces. 

For over threescore years this ware 
has fulfilled the highest ideals in 
durability, hence its popular title, 


“Silber Plate that Wears.” 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
Catalogue “‘E-66,”” showing all designs. 


Communion W are 


Our line of Communion Ware, illustrated in our 
special catalogue, shows that a careful study of 
church requirements has been made. The quality 
of this ware is the same as the well-known 
“1847 ROGERS BROS,’’ Ask for ‘‘Special 
Catalogue 66.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
‘International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden, Conn. 
Meriden Silver Polish, 
the ‘Silver Polish 
that Cleans.”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Story of 
John Frederick Oberlin 


AUGUSTUS FIELD BEARD 


With Introduction by President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 


Up to this time no adequate life of this re- 
markable pastor, whose influence has ex- 
tended from the little village of Waldersbach 
across the Atlantic, has been published. A 
compilation of the incidents of his life and 
some minor biographies appeared soon after 
his death, but few copies are now in existence. 
Lest the inspiration of this rarely beautiful 
life should be lost, Mr. Beard has carefully 
collected the facts about this simple hero, 
and given us a biography which cannot but 
stimulate and quicken to nobler living. The 
daily life of the village pastor, his ideals for 
the flock which he shepherded, his surpris- 
ingly advanced ideas in education, his devo- 
tion to public welfare and above all his 
broad, sweet spirit of love and charity, are 
set forth with sympathy and interest.| 


Bound in cloth, large I2mo. Illustrated with portrait 
of Oberlin and pictures of the scenes of his labors. 


Price $1.25 net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


most desirable restrictions. 


THE BEACH IS TWO MILES LONG 


and hills. 


SPLENDID BATHIN 
TWO NEW_ HOTELS under construction, make 
LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


JUNE AND 
EMMANUEL MOVEMENT SUMMER SCHOOL 


(Monday, June 14, to Friday, June 25.) A twelve days’ study 
of psychotherapy, with daily lectures by Rev. Elwood Worcester, 
Ph. D., Rev. Samuel McComb, D. D., and Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 


THIRD ANNUAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(Tuesday, June 29, to Thursday, July 1.) Addresses by Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, Robert A. Woods, Ray Stannard Baker, William T. Ellis, 
Paul U. Kellogg, and others. 


350 LOTS FOR SALE, $100 TO $1,500 10 


Special events during August to be announced later. 


SAGAMORE BE 


Hy NSE 
606 TREMONT TEMPLE prey 
JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER I5 


SAGAMORE BEACH 


Sagamore Beach, sixty miles from Boston, is a summer colony of a high 
character, especially attractive to those families and individuals who 
desire to spend their vacation in a place free from objectionable features. 
Although only four years old, this resort has had a wonderful growth 
because of its natural beauty, superlative attractions, combined with 


And provides perfectly SAFE BATHING, with no undertow. 


Back of the beach are sand-dunes and thickly wooded bluffs 


SAGAMORE SPRING provides purest water for all purposes. 


And GOOD BOATING and FISHING either in Cape Cod Bay or Lake Manomet. 
amusements are Driving, Automobiling, Tennis, Baseball, Croquet, Quoits, etc. 


Other 


An Assembly Hall, Post-Office, Store, Livery Stable and Garage, fifty cottages, and more 


Sagamore Beach the ideal summer resort for families. 


Are provided Wednesday and Saturday evenings, and noted 
divines speak on Sundays. 


JULY, 1909 
THE SAGAMORE BEACH SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


(Tuesday, July 6, to Sunday, July 11) under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Sunday-School Association. 


CONFERENCE OF MEN’S CHURCH CLUBS 
(Thursday, July 15, to Sunday, Juiy 18) under the auspices of 
the American Federation of Men’s Church Organizations. 


THIRD ANNUAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE AND 
ASSEMBLY 


(Friday, July 23, to Sunday, August 1) under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Christian En eavor Union. P 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT FOR THE SEASON 


NEXT SPECIAL EXCURSION FROM BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 17 (BUNKER HILL DAY) 


For complete programmes, hotel and cottage accommodations, address, 


ACH COMPANY 


General Manager 
» SAGAMORE BEACH, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Educational 
1 THEOLOGICAL 


A SECOND SELECTED LIST OF 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
Located at Berkeley, Cal. 


Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ics. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, parlolany and Practical Work. Classical, 
inglish and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug. 17,1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 
_Elective courses leading to the Univer- 
sity degrees of S.T.B., A. M., and Ph. D. 


Out-of-Door Books 


Any book on the list given below will be sent to any 
address on recetpt of price quoted by either bookstore 
of The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Students paying the full fee may take 
without extra charge appropriate courses 


“Blossom by blossom the spring begins.”— Swinburne. 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts Se 
and Sciences and in Andover Theological 
Seminary. For particulars address The 


Our Trees: How to Know Them, by 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Room C, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
80, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. _ For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. 89th 
Anniversary, June 1 and 2, 1909. For Cat- 
alogue address Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, 
Cor. See’y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN SEMINARY ~ 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work ina great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OzoRA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 

Educational Department, 


The Congregationalist. 


| May 24, at 12 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study. adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electivesin all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM INARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP PEQUOIG, 


Chebeague Island, off Portland, Maine. Gym- 
nastics, baseball, tennis, tether ball, yachting, motoring, 
rowing, fishing, hiking, running, boxing,dancing. Booklet. 
REV.C. L. BALL (Unitarian), Athol, Mass. Boys 11 to 15. 
Undergraduates 16 to 21. 


- MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Strong courses in all departments, including Music, Art, 
Elocution and Household Economics. Beautiful location, 
ten miles from Boston. For catalogue-‘address 

LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


75th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley: Los 


Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Religious Notices 


THE ANNUAL MENTING OF THE AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Monday, 
M. ‘Twenty members must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 

A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 

ANNUAL MbprinG OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
CHANGE Or Datrn.—At the meeting of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, — held 
May 4, it was voted to change the date of be- 
ginning the next Annual Meeting of the Board 
at Minneapolis, Minn., from Tuesday, Oct. 12 to 
Wednesday, Oct. 13. This change is made in 
order that Corporate Members and _ visitors 
from the East may be able to reach the meet- 
ing by leaving on Monday, the 11th. 

CORNELIUS H, Parron, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIpND Socrpry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1838. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailors Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHARLES A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHERson Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


Nature and 


Stickeen, by John Muir 


Arthur I. Emerson and Clarence M. 
Weed $3.00 


A happy collaboration of standard value. 
Mr. Emerson’s photographs are not only 
artistically delightful, but are so arranged 
that a non-botanical reader can readily 
identify any unknown tree. The text 
discusses the characteristics of each tree, 
its distribution, and culture. 


Wild Flowers and Fruits, by George 


L. Walton, M.D. $1.50; The Home 
Garden, by Eben E. Rexford, $1.35; 
Our Insect Friends and Enemies, 
by John B. Smith. $1.50 

A valuable trio of spring publications, 


all containing concise and practical in- 
formation on their various subjects. 


In American Fields and Forests, by 


Henry D. Thoreau, John Burroughs, 
John Muir, Bradford Torrey, Dallas 
Lore Sharp, and Olive Thorne Miller 

$1.50 
Seventeen illustrative essays by authori- 
ties on American nature-lore. The range 
of subject is wide and the style diversi- 
fied. The book will be highly valued by 
the litterateur as well as the naturalist. 


60 cents 


A touching tribute to a faithful friend—a 
splendid dog—told by a noted explorer and 
nature writer in sympathetic and beauti- 
ful fashion. 


Wild Life on the Rockies, by Enos A. 


Mills $1.75 


Nature at first hand is here described by 
United States Forest Agent Mills in a 
telling and picturesque manner, The 
tingle and thrill of life in the wilds per- 
vades the volume and grips the reader’s 
attention. 


My Cranford: A Phase of the Quiet 


Life, by Arthur Gilman $1.25 


This New England idyl is the fruition of 
sixty summers spent by the author in 
New Hampshire. The essence of village 
life in rural politics, industries, and 
amusements is set forth in this admirably 
illustrated book. 


Birds of the Boston Public Garden: 


A Study in Migration, by Horace 
Winslow Wright $t.00 


Certainly every Bostonian will wish to 
own a copy of this interesting book, 
which contains the result of the author’s 
observations for 1900-08. - The Public 
Garden affords a splendid opportunity to 
study ornithology, and Mr. Wright’s book 
is a capital guide. 


The Lay of the Land, by Dallas Lore 


Sharp $1.25 


A frank and straightforward presenta- 
tion of life in the open by one who 
loves all country things so well that he 
has transmitted their charm and fresh- 
ness to the printed page. 


The Biography of a Silver Fox, by 


Ernest Thompson Seton $1.20 
An intensely dramatic story of the friend- 
ship between two foxes, told with the 
author’s usual verve and spiritedly illus- 
trated. 


Who’s Who among the Wild Flowers, 


by W. L. Beecroft $1.00 


An aid to better acquaintance with our 
floral friends. The general classification 
by color makes ‘identification of the 
flower easy. 


‘Fish Stories, by Charles F. Holder and 


David Starr Jordan $1.75 


Capital yarns of unusual piscatorial ex- 
ploits and genuine fishing lore. The 
chapter on Izaak Walton is delightful, 
but then, so is every other one of the 
thirty-nine ! 


Little Busybodies, by Jeannette Marks 
_and Julia Moody 


75 cents 


Just the book to give to any wide-awake 
youngster of your acquaintance. It will 
broaden a child’s outlook and sympathies, 
and give him the latest scientific informa- 
tion about the six-legged insect ‘“busy- 
bodies” at the same time that it enter- 


tains him. 
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Event and Comment 


Laymen: Grappling with Christian Tasks 
The approach of summer apparently causes no slacken- 
ing of effort on the part of the managers of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. The recent great convention in 
Canada has served as an illustration of the capacity of lay- 
men to plan large and definite Christian undertakings. 
Now it is the turn of the United States to show how eager 
and competent the men in the churches are to re-enforce 
sources of missionary activity. If a large number respond 
with anything like the zeal which leaders like Sec. J. Camp- 
bell White, Samuel B. Capen of Boston, Mornay Williams, 
Esq., and William Jay Schieffelin of New York and John B. 
Sleman, Jr., of Washington are displaying, their prophecy 
that the coming national missionary campaign will prove 
_ “the most extensive educational effort undertaken by com- 
bined Christianity in modern times,” may approach fulfill- 
ment. The plan in detail includes the holding of six sum- 
mer conferences at different centers: Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Monteagle, Tenn.; Montreat, N. C.; Winona Lake, Ind.; 
Mt. Gretna, Pa.; and Silver Bay, N. Y., where hundreds of 
‘laymen, missionaries and pastors will equip themselves with 
conference and prayer for service as champions of this for- 
ward movement. Then, strengthened and unified by such 
preliminary gatherings, it is hoped that in the autumn they 
will throw themselves with zest into the conducting of con- 
ventions in fifty leading centers of the United States. After 
six months of such campaigning a National Missionary 
Congress will be held as a kind of climax in St. Louis in 
April of next year. It should be noted that quite as much 
emphasis is put on prayer as on effort by the projectors of 
this elaborate scheme. A splendid program this is and one 
which we hope may be even measurably realized. But we 
cannot help thinking that the conspicuous success which 
the Laymen’s Movement has attained in Canada is due in 
part to the fact that it includes in its scope both the home 
and the foreign field. 


Trends in the Episcopal Church 

While the Episcopal Church Congress in Boston last 
week was not so complete an exhibit of the personnel of the 
American Episcopal Church as is the quadrennial General 
Convention, it brought to the front a number of men prom- 
inent in its councils and exerting a large influence in vari- 
ous spheres of activity. Several bishops, including Dr. 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts, who presided, rectors 
of prominent churches, Editor McBee of the Churchman 
and several laymen of distinction participated in the ses- 
sions, which continued for four days. -The platform speak- 
ing varied in quality and force, but in the main held the 
interest of the audiences. The subjects ranged from such 
practical themes as The Ethics of Stock Gambling, The 
Relations of Christianity to Socialism and the worth of 
psychotherapy to more abstract subjects, like The Contribu- 
tion of Oriental Thought to Christianity and The Alleged 
Incompatibility of Genius and Orthodoxy. The speakers 
differed quite as widely as any corresponding number of 
Congregationalists or Presbyterians would. Such an annual 
assemblage as this serves as a valuable clearing house for 
thought. For over thirty years it has helped to keep together 
schools and parties which might drift widely apart if they 
did not take pains to inform themselves concerning one 


another’s precise convictions. For this reason we are dis- 
posed to consider the decision of the committee after a 
warm debate net to admit to the platform of future con- 
ferences members of other bodies a wise one. Had the 
advocates of such extension of the platform prevailed, the 
High Church element would doubtless have withdrawn from 
the Congress, and so one of its main functions, that of pro- 
moting harmony within the Episcopal Church, would be 
less effectively fulfilled in the future. What each Christian 
church in this country needs first of all is to know, trust 
and co-operate with all the members of its own communion. 
Questions of common interest might profitably be discussed 
to advantage on an open platform; but questions of chief, 
if not exclusive concern to the Episcopal Church, such as 
the recognition it will extend to the ministry and member- 
ship of other churches, do not in their technical aspects 
enlist any large measure of public interest. 


' An Apparent Advance toward Unity 


Our Episcopal brethren sometimes seem to us to be 
wasting a great deal of time in discussing church union 
considered as making Episcopal ordination essential for all 
ministers, and Episcopal approval and care as necessary to 
constitute a body of Christians a church. Yet one impor- 
tant practical result seems to have come from that discus- 
sion, which was exhibited by many of the speakers at the 
Episcopal Congress in Boston last week. That result was 
exhibited in the frequent ‘admission that men ordained by 
other persons than bishops are true ministers of Christ, and 
in the less frequent admission that organized bodies of 
Christians not constituted by bishops may be genuine 
churches. As to the first, Bishop Doane stated it clearly 
when he said that the Anglican Church must contend for a 
valid ministry according to their idea of it, but “it is no 
part of their duty to pronounce negatively upon the value 
in God’s sight of the ministry in other communions.” <A 
general acceptance of that view would not only bring 
greater unity into the Episcopal Church, but would make 
much easier its way to fellowship with other communions. 
We cannot help remembering, however that the sentence we 
have quoted appears also in the Encyclical Letter of the 
bishops at the Lambeth Conference last summer, which 
contained a phrase omitted by Bishop Doane to the effect 
that they regard themselves as absolutely bound to stipulate 
Episcopal ordination for the ministers of any communion 
of which they are members. It is interesting to know that 
Anglicans have come to recognize the possible value in God’s 
sight of the ministry of other churches than their own, but 
in order to any step toward union, it would be of more 
practical concern to us. to know what value in our ministry 
is recognized by Episcopalians themselves. 


Graft is no Gain 

When one considers the number of once wealthy men 
convicted of fraud and now serving sentences in federal 
prisons, the suicides of embezzlers and the premature deaths 
of men accused of dishonest practices in their eagerness to 
get rich, it is pertinent to ask if the game is worth the 
candle. Former Banker C. W. Morse, reputed two years 
ago to be worth $30,000,000, now declares that he has no 
financial assets and is awaiting a term of fifteen years in 
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the Federal prison at Atlanta. _We remember the two sui- 
cides which not long ago followed the disclosures of bank 
embezzlements in Philadelphia. John H. Sanderson, who 
had been convicted of defrauding the State of Pennsylvania 
in building the Capitol at Harrisburg and was out on heavy 
bail pending an appeal of his case, died last week in New 
York City. He was the second of that gang of grafters 
who have died since indictments were brought against them, 
and it seems to be a fact that the deaths of both were 
hastened by their fear of punishment for their crimes. 
There is an abiding philosophy in that ancient Hebrew song 
of one who, seeing such examples as these, said: “Being 
alway at ease they increase in riches. Surely in vain have 
I cleansed my heart and washed my hands in innocency.” 
But that was not the whole of the matter. When he had 
waited till he could consider their latter end he said, “Surely 
thou settest them in slippery places; thou castest them down 
to destruction.” Not all evildoers are overtaken by evident 
ruin. But the fact is established that one who sells his 
integrity for money always finds himself on the losing side. 


A Cuban Lottery Measure 


The lottery is a favorite excitement of the Latin peoples 
and a convenient method of raising revenue where the social 
conscience is backward in this particular regard. It was 
common in New England a century and a half ago. The 
vote of the Cuban House of Representatives to establish a 
national lottery therefore is more of a disappointment than 
a surprise. The proposition is to raise a revenue of from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 by a trimonthly drawing. There is 
not the slightest doubt, we suppose, that the project will be 
popular in Cuba. Nor can there be any doubt that our own 
Government would be wise to use every tactful method to 
induce the Cuban government to forego the profit and pop- 
ular gratification which is proposed. We are keenly inter- 
ested in the industrial prosperity of Cuba, to which the 
lottery will be a hindrance. And we are still more keenly 
interested in Cuba as a source of possible contagion, physical 
or moral, for our own people. There is, no doubt, an ele- 
ment of selfishness here; but it is that sort of necessary 
self-regard which no nation can afford to overlook. The 
straight road to loss of independence for the Cuban people 
would be that of neglect for sanitary precautions which 
would once more allow their island to become a breeding 
place of yellow fever for our Southern cities. And, remem- 
bering the hard fight which Louisiana had to rid itself of 
the lottery, it is doubtful whether in the long run the United 
States could afford to tolerate the nuisance and contagion 
of a public lottery so near its open doors as in Havana. 


An Object Lesson for Porto Rico 


Our Porto Rico wards are Spanish Americans, after all, 
and have not yet learned that crippling the government is 
a forbidden move in the game of party polities. The party 
in power in the island assembly recently refused to pass any 
appropriation bills and, though called in special session to 
repair the neglect, left the government without funds for 
its daily disbursements. At this point President Taft took 
a hand in the game and called upon Congress to add to its 
program for the special session a measure providing for the 
financial needs of the island government independently, in 
case of necessity, of the action of the representatives of the 
Porto Rico people. President Taft’s message recites the 
history of the use which the island delegates have made of 
their power of voting appropriations. Superficially it may 
look like that power of the purse which the British House 
of Commons has used for the preservation and enlargement 
of the liberties of the people and by which the Russian 
Douma is now seeking to assert popular rights against the 
autocracy of the Czar. But in the case of Porto Rico the 
representatives of the people have used it as a club to exact 
agreement in regard to small matters, such as the number 
of judgeships, from the executive council which is the island 
upper house. Now the President suggests that their right 
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of appropriation te reduced to the lower status which is 
enjoyed by the legislatures of the Philippines and Hawaii. 
He recites the generosity with which the island has been 
treated and its improvement in values and prosperity under 
American control, and suggests that the islanders are un- 
grateful. The message will not be popular in Porto Rico, 
but it will serve a good purpose in the political education 
of its people. With the power of making the existence of 
the government a pawn in the game of party politics re- 
moved, debates will take on a more common sense color. 


Return of the Wright Brothers 

The story of the two brothers from Dayton, O., who 
turned from a failing bicycle trade to conquer the empire of 
the air, reads like an old-fashioned fairy tale of the sort 
which the imagination of primitive peoples invented. Their 
return and popular welcome, with Miss Wright, the sister, 
who must never be forgotten in the chronicle of their 
achievements, might have been like the homecoming of 
heroes and conquerors—except for the reserve and common 
sense of the three, who bore themselves as plain American 
citizens after their experience as instructors of a continent 
in a new art and guests of kings. They are to build and 
experiment in their home fields and then to finish the demon- 
stration at Fort Meyer, Virginia, for the Government, which 
was interrupted by the accident which killed Lieutenant 
Selfridge and hurt Mr. Orville Wright. Apparently in the 
field of heavier-than-air flying machines the control by the 
Wright brothers of the basal patent of the flexible wing tip 
gives them an unassailable position. Their success has not 
merely convinced experts that the coriquest of the air is as 
good as achieved, it has advertised the problems involved 
so widely that the imagination of the whole public has been 
kindled into vision. The last century was the century of 
steam and electricity, this twentieth century will assuredly 
be known.as the era of flight. 


Results of Revivals 


A report was recently printed in The Congregationalist 
by Rev. C. M. Southgate of the Massachusetts Bible Society 
giving his impressions of the permanent results of the recent — 
revival in Wales. It was very favorable. He was assured 
by several Welshmen that those added to local churches in 
their districts following the revival had remained faithful 
to the church and interested in its work. The report was 
reprinted in British papers. A Welsh Calvinistie Methodist 
minister, Rev. Francis: Jones of Abergele, is quoted in the 
London Christian World exactly opposite to this account. 
He says of the revival: “Although four years ago Wales was 
throbbing under its influence, which had embraced the whole 
community, yet at the present moment there are no more 
men in the churches taking part in the services than before 
the revival, and fewer attend the Sunday schools, the society 
meetings and the prayer meetings than six years ago. The 
full flowing tide has receded and left exposed to the world 
the wreckage of unfulfilled promises, covered by the slimy 
influences of decay.” It is probable that none of these wit- 
nesses saw the whole situation. In some districts the results 
are no doubt more favorable and lasting than in others. 
The visitor is likely to note the more hopeful evidences of 
spiritual life, and to overlook discouraging features which 
are unduly magnified by those who live and work in the 
midst of them. Temperament also has much to do with 
impressions received. Those who were most closely related 
to the recent Chapman revival meetings in Boston were 
convinced that the movement was more deep and general 
than were those in churches which did not unite in it. The 
additions to the churches are evidence sufficient of its 
gracious results to those who worked in it most heartily. 
Others prefer to measure its value after two or more years 
of trial. Our churches, however, can all unite in rejoicing 
over the quickened religious interest which they all have felt, 
and in conserving to the utmost the results that already have 
appeared. It would do only harm to minimize the fruits of 
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those meetings. It is a sure evidence of spiritual life to 
rejoice in the.experience of every one who was moved by 
them directly or indirectly to live more like Christ and 
serve one’s fellowmen more worthily. Such experiences, 
undoubtedly many, have value beyond estimate, and may be 
multiplied by sympathetic and prayerful purpose. 


Relief for Ministers and Churches 


A few weeks ago we described in The Congregationalist 
a scheme proposed by English Baptists for effecting changes 
of pastorates and providing for the support of unemployed 
ministers. It is called the Settlement and Sustentation 
Scheme. It was presented to the Baptist Union at its spring 
meeting in London last month in modified form, discussed 
at length, and unanimously adopted as a plan to be offered 
to the churches for their consideration. For the Settlement 
part it would provide a central committee for each district, 
somewhat like our Congregational Bureau of Pastoral Sup- 
ply. Every pastorate would terminate automatically at the 
end of seven years. If not renewed, the committee would 
find some other place for the pastor, and would accept re- 
sponsibility for him for three years. If at the end of that 
period he had not proved acceptable to any church, it would 
be evident that he was not fitted for the ministry and he 
should seek other employment. The other part of the scheme 
is the raising of a permanent fund, the income of which 
would guarantee to every minister on the list not less than 
$500 a year if unmarried, or $600 if married. It was 
affirmed during the discussion that not less than thirty-five 
and in some rural districts as many as seventy-five pastors 
in every hundred, who had held their charges for at least 
one year, were seeking a change of field, and many churches 
were earnestly desiring a change of pastor. Many excellent 
ministers were staying in their places, enduring depression 
end humiliation after their work was done because they 
dared not resign till they could be sure of another pastorate. 
Both ministers and churches would be relieved and efficiency 
of service would be much increased if this plan could be 
successfully carried out. It will take at least two years for 
the churches to decide whether or not they will adopt it. 
If Congregational churches can agree to accept such super- 
vision as this without surrendering their Congregationalism, 
our American Baptist and Congregational churches will be 
interested to see how it will work. 


In the Region of Massacre 


The arrival of American cruisers at Mersina, the seaport 
of Tarsus and Adana, may have reassuring effects on the 
minds of the American missionaries, it can effect little 
toward the recovery of the Christian element in that part 
of the Ottoman empire from the cruel blow which it has 
suffered. The presence of British warships did something 
to keep the peace in the coast cities but, as Lord Salisbury 
once said, there is no way of taking a warship across the 
mountains. From that scene of desolation stories of murder 
and robbery committed in the trying days begin to come. 
High authorities in the Turkish government assert that the 
movement was suggested from Constantinople. The mob 
was cool enough to distinguish between foreigners and 
natives and, except in the cases of Rogers and Maurer, 
deliberately passed over the missionaries. But this cold- 
blooded distinction only emphasizes its cruelty toward the 
Armenians. Those pastors and delegates who were on their 
way to a meeting at Adana and were butchered, those thou- 
sands who were burned alive in Adana, those towns left 
without a single male inhabitant, speak of the terrible delib- 
eration of the leaders of the mob. No punishment which 
can be meted out by the government to those in authority 
or out of authority who are found guilty can atone for the 
crimes committed in the name of religion and patriotism. 
The task of those who would punish may, however, be made 
most difficult by the popular feeling of the Moslem people, 
who felt themselves within their rights as followers of the 

_ Prophet in slaying and plundering the infidels. And mut- 
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terings of discontent amounting to mutiny in the garrison 
of Erzerum, in Turkish Armenia near the Russian border, 
show how sensitive the Turkish peoples of Asia are to the 
suspicion that their religious predominence may be threat- 
ened by the constitutional pledges of religious equality. 
We have given elsewhere some glimpses, from reports of 
missionaries in Adana, of the situation as it unfolded itself 
from day to day in that center of massacres. 


The Commission in Liberia 

The Liberians have received our visiting commission 
with vast enthusiasm. No doubt its presence will strengthen 
the hands of the Liberian government and we hope encour- 
age the hearis of those who are fighting the battle of a 
civilization which was learned in America. But this visit 
and investigation will not accomplish much for Liberia in 
the foreign offices of the great nations which hold territory 
on the Liberian border unless peace and order can be assured 
by genuine good government and effective force. We hope 
the visit will not awaken false hopes of American interven- 
tion. Much as we would like to see the Liberian experiment 
an unqualified success, we do not propose to police the wild 
tribes of the hinterland or assume financial or governmental 
responsibilities in tropical Africa. No doubt the instruc- 
tions of the commission include specific statements to this 
effect, repeating Secretary Root’s plain speaking. It would 
be no kindness to the Liberian minority, which maintains 
the traditions and ideals of civilized life to be led to cherish 
false hopes. They must work out their own problem, diffi- 
cult as it is, with only the sympathetic counsel and moral 
support of the American government and such individual 
help as they can secure. Secretary Root’s counsel to the 
Liberian commission of five, which came to seek help a year 
ago, that they consult with the leaders of the American 
Negroes and obtain help from them in securing competent 
advisers for the work of the government and the reorgan- 
ization of the finances, is still the best counsel which can be 
given. 


\ 


The French Civil Service Strike 


Paris once more under military rule, postal and other 
public servants on strike, with grave apprehensions of wide- 
spread trouble by the participation of the trades unions in 
a general strike, have given concern to the friends of the 
French republic. By the side of these internal troubles, the 
demonstrations in favor of the restoration of royalty in 
connection with the celebration of the beatification of Joan 
of Are seem farcical. The real point at issue is that.of the 
seat of final governmental authority. By theory it belongs 
in France to the representatives of the people. By them it 
is delegated to executive officers. The government of the 
hour is really a parliamentary committee acting in the name 
of the nation and subject to dismissal by a majority of par- 
liament. The French strikers demand that the seat of 
authority shall, in regard to their part of the work, be lifted 
outside of general popular representation and lodged in the 
hands of a committee of their own trade. The result, gen- 
erally applied, would be to destroy representative govern- 
ment. In place of an articulated system directed by respon- 
sible heads chosen directly or indirectly by the whole elec- 
torate, there would be an unarticulated group of interested 
trades, each striving to get as much as possible for itself. 
Or, if these trade organizations united themselves into a 
single group, the electorate at large would be governed by 
that portion of it which happened to be in the government 
service. The collapse of this second strike shows once more 
that trade organizations are powerful only so far as in seek- 
ing their own interests they respect the rights of those 
whom they serve. The object lesson is not without interest 
for impending discussions in America. The essential prin- 
ciple is that no class must be allowed to make final decision 
on matters of special interest to its own members. And this 
principle applies to the tariff as well as to the demands of 
workers in the civil service. 
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The Making of a Christian 


Some examples of noble character stand out so win- 
somely that they are always inspiring. They can be so 
described by those who appreciate them that their pictures 
live before one’s eyes. Some one who knew and loved a 
woman of this character described it in a poem -which in 
the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs has exalted womanhood 
for more than two thousand years. 

The death of Dr. Marcus Dods of Edinburgh has called 
forth similar tributes which could have been spoken only 
out of the hearts of men who loved him. They are not 
general utterances of appreciation of a good man, but testi- 
monies to traits which make one prized beyond estimate 
among those who best know him. We gather here a few 
of these sayings, because they are fitted to inspire a high 
ideal of Christian manhood and an ambition to realize it. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, after thirty years of constant inti- 
macy with Dr. Dods, writes in the British Weekly, “The 
outstanding thought that comes to me in this hour of 
deprivation is the thought of his grand character.” 


He was a Christian in the full sense of the word, and all 
that was pure and high in him was re-enforced by faith, 
by prayer, by the practice of the presence of God, by the 
imitation of Christ. ; 

He always put the best interpretation on anything that 
happened. If one of his letters did not at once find an 
answer, he assumed that there was some reason for the 
delay. If the publication of any of his articles was delayed 
he never made any trouble, but assumed the postponement 
to be a matter of necessity. 

His strong, bold, beautiful handwriting was a delight to 
the printers. He was punctual and trustworthy to the utter- 
most. One could depend on getting his manuscript on or 
before the hour when it was promised. 

He was not only willing but even anxious to hear the 
other side in every controversy, even when his own mind 
had been resolutely made up. 

He was a friend of God. If there was something very 
simple and homely in his religion, there was that also which 
was august and profound. His devotion was not ecstatic 
or ostentatious. It was recollected, concentrated, tranquil. 
I do not think he was much at home in revival meetings, but 
religion was the great and ruling element in his life, and no 
one could have much intercourse with him without perceiv- 
ing it. 

He was the humblest of men, and he never offered coun- 
sel unless it was asked for. But unconsciously he had a 
haunting influence on those who knew him. Unconsciously 
he prompted them to do right. His ideals were very high, 
and though most forgiving he never came to terms with 
frailty, or consented to take a low view of what man by 
God’s grace may be. The memory of him is at once a 
stimulus and a reproach. 


Another lifelong friend quotes this fine epitaph of Mar- 
cus Dods the elder, and adds this comment on the son: 


“A man in whom memory and judgment, vigor and gen- 
tleness, gravity and wit, each singly excellent, were all hap- 
pily combined.” But in the son they were combined in an 
openness and singleness of heart, and in a self-forgetful but 
persistent aspiration after the good and true here and the 
Divine beyond, which were characteristic of him all his life 
—all the more characteristic that he never tried to disinte- 
grate himself in self-revelation. 


One who knew him well in his work as professor in New 
College, said a few years ago: 


“Dods writes me that he grows old all summer and young 
all winter, sucking the lifeblood from the young lives in his 
classroom. ‘The world has it that he spends the session in 
transfusing his heart-treasure into those young fellows!” 


A fellow-pastor in the same city with him said of his 
ministry: 


In preaching he seemed to deal with religion with the 
same kind of reality as a man of science deals with the facts 
of nature. Above all, it pervaded his own moral and spirit- 
ual life. No man could know Dods and go away thinking 
of Christianity as a mere phantasy. His religion was as 
unexaggerated as it was undeniable. The whole man was 
an apologetic for the truth. 


One more testimony we quote from a pupil of years ago: 


Manly and lovable simplicity will remain in memory as 
Dr. Dods’s outstanding characteristic in private life. Who 
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can forget his quiet smile of greeting as you entered his 
room, or his unhasting, unresting willingness to help you’? 
Who can forget his freshness of spirit, his love of humor, 
his instinctive understanding of the lives of little children, 
his unobtrusive courtesy, so natural and perfect that you 
came to take it all for granted? 

To know him has been a good gift of the Father; and 
in not a few hearts there will always be for him the loved 
friend and master, a little chapel, with an ever-burning 
light. 

Here stands out clearly a noble Christian personality, 
living in the hearts of his friends. It will not fade. This 
is what a man may become who makes Christ his Master 
and Saviour. The highest ambition cannot reach beyond it. 
The humblest aspiration need not stop short of it. 


Intensive Preaching 


The publication of sermon themes in advance of their 
delivery and as an attraction to the public is one of the 
characteristic marks of our modern American church life. 
A stranger would be’ justified in studying billboard and 
newspaper columns to glean from them what are the real 
and pressing spiritual interests of the ministers and—“like 
people, like priest”—of the congregations also. Would he 
not, if he were an intelligent and spiritually-minded man, 
be justified in gathering that with many of us the deeper 
and more personal lessons of Christ’s work and of our life 
with him are exhausted or secondary themes, and that the 
church, abandoning its mission as an interpreter of God 
to men, has turned to the study of merely human interests 
and relations? Where preachers take their themes from 
literature, from politics, from the philosophy of knowledge, 
from economics, would it not seem a fair inference: that 
the faith they hold is like an aged tree, decayed at the 
heart, but maintaining such life as remains to it through 
outside layers of wood and bark sustaining its show of 
leaves above ? 

The. preacher’s difficulty is an obvious one. His influ- 
ence depends upon the hold he can get and maintain upon 
the interest of the people. He must speak their language, 
or they cannot hear. The range of their knowledge is the 
range of his field of thought and illustration. If he lives 
in a different world and speaks its technical language, his 
people will soon make him feel that he is helpless to in- 
fluence their lives. He looks over the ground, listens to 
the common talk about him and is tempted to abandon the 
great central themes of the faith for themes of the cireum- 
ference, in which he knows that men are interested. He 
becomes like one of those old-fashioned farmers who said: 
“IT must have at least five hundred acres to make a living. 
I must have room for my cattle to wander. I can’t afford 
to fertilize, so I must let my land lie fallow. I should 
starve upon ten acres.” 

Now nothing is easier than to grow land poor. Men 
do not starve upon big half-cultivated farms; but they do 
come to penury. The farming of today that holds and satis- 
fies is intensive farming—the full employment of a little 
space, producing large results. May it not be true that our 
far-ranging preachers are making the same mistake that 
the old farmer made? that they and their congregations are 
coming to spiritual penury because they are land poor and 
need intensive preaching? If it be true that the old themes 
are exhausted, then good-by to the influence of the church 
of Christ and of ‘its preachers! Specialists can beat us, 
each in his specialty. The scientist gives better science, 
the teacher of literature better criticism, the economist 
better studies of social life than the average minister. 
Unless we have our own specialty and excel in presenting it, 
we have little chance in the competition, even with the long- 
established habit of churchgoing behind us. Our hope—our 
call—is in the thorough cultivation of our own peculiar 
field. 

It is not true that the great preachers of the ages or 
of our own time have succeeded by extensive choice of 
themes. They have been intensive preachers, every one. 
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Paul, the Apostle; Chrysostom, the Golden Mouthed; Augus- 
tine, with his experience of folly and his vision of the city 
of God; Francis of Assisi; the apostle of love; Luther, 
Xavier, Calvin, Zwingli, Melanchthon, Zinzendorf, Wesley, 
Whitefield, Edwards, Robertson, Payson, Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, Moody, Drummond and a hundred others who have 
deeply moved men by their spoken words, all kept close to 
the center of the Christian hope and life. They brought 
the world in to illustrate the faith; and not the faith in 
to bring spiritual savor to the worldly interests of men. 

Intensive preaching, by all the precedents, is the one 
avenue to wide success. For preaching is the man, plus 
the message. A weak man added to the deep and eternal 
things, possessed by them and studying all life in their 
presence, weighs far more than a large man with a lighter 
message. 

It is not true that men have lost their interest in God 
and Christ, the destiny of the soul and the life of faith. 
They have lost their interest in weak thought and shallow 
speech, in hard, dogmatic assertion and unloving contro- 
versy about these things. But the real field of the preacher 
is here. It calls for intensive cultivation, thorough and 
loving. But the work is repaid a thousandfold in himself 
and for his congregation, and the harvests are inexhaustible. 
Faith and love and duty, self-sacrifice and fellowship are 
not commonplace. It is only we who make them seem so, 
because we approach them with commonplace souls. Said 
the New York Hvening Post recently, in an editorial on the 
opportunity of the modern playwright: “Teaching obvious 
morality, keeping the broad, sure facts of human nature in 
clear view, is hard today, yet perhaps more important than 
ever before. The church has almost ceased trying it.” If 
that is true, it is high time that the church and its ministers 
got back to their task by a reconsideration of the eternal 

-importance and fresh interest of common things. We are 
set to preach the good news. We may and must illustrate 
and enforce'it from all the riches of our common life, all 
learning, all experience, all the varieties of our human life. 
But if we begin with these varieties, hoping to infuse them 
with some helpful spirit of Christian faith, the faith will 
be too likely to remain secondary, commonplace and unsatis- 
factory in the minds of those who hear. 


Paul the Missionary 


Among the twelve who followed Jesus and were wit- 
nesses to his life and death and rising again no one was 
equipped by education or experience for the work of a 
world evangel. The gospel began to spread, first, to the 
Samaritans, where Jesus had himself prepared the way, 
then to Cornelius and the palace officer of Queen Candace 
of Ethiopia, whom Philip met in the desert, and, speaking 
generally, wherever the newborn zeal of the disciples awak- 
ened the interested curiosity of their neighbors in Gentile 
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wide kingdom from his experience with Cornelius. The 
self-regarding and exclusive spirit of Jerusalem is still the 
controlling instinct of the church. 

It is necessary to draw this picture of the too narrow 
thought of the early Christian Church in order to appre- 
ciate more fully the training and the work of Paul. It was 
not merely that he brought a disciplined mind to the service 
of the evangel, though that was itself a great and needed 
gift. His true claim on the gratitude of the church was 
his broad, constructive imagination founded upon world 
knowledge and a great enthusiasm of faith and love. There 
were other preachers, there was at the moment no other 
statesman with broad, prophetic vision of the future rule of 
Christ. Here Paul was pioneer and teacher among the 
apostles, 

We are so wonted to the missionary movement by which 
the church has pushed its way to the ends of the earth, 
making its home and center where it was once a stranger, 
that the originality of Paul’s vision and of the method 
devised in Antioch and perfected in Paul’s experience does 
not appeal to our imagination as it should. Think of the 
splendid audacity of it! Two poor men go out to convince 
the proud Roman world of the authority of the Jewish car- 
penter of whom it has never heard, though one of its count- 
less governors has crucified him. Carey sets forth to turn 
the tides of India’s agelong thought into Christian channels. 
Morrison, singlehanded seeks to win China. Xavier makes 
himself the apostle of Japan. And all by the foolishness of 
preaching, the presence of a life kindled from above shining 
as a light in the darkness, souls confident in the co-opera- 
tion of the divine powers and justified by great results. 

Paul saw a Christian empire; and in three hundred 
years Christian it became. Constantine accepted and pro- 
claimed what Paul of Tarsus had foreseen and labored to 
bring to pass. The age was not ripe for a Pauline sim- 
plicity and purity; but by the conquest of Europe the faith 
that had decayed in Asia was made secure when the cen- 
turies of destruction came for conquest or reconquest of 
the whole peopled earth. That is our task today and the 
methods used vary but little from those which Paul made 
effective in the cities of the empire. Our apostles still go 
out to preach the old evangel of God’s love, still train 
those who are drawn to them to take their place as leaders. 
Still, if they are wise, they approach the faith of the people 
with sympathetic understanding as Paul did in Athens. 
Still the motives are a great faith and love, kindled in per- 
sonal experience with Christ. And still the method is effect- 
ive and the results grow from more to more. Martyrs and’ 
confessors appear—as in China and Armenia. Our faith 
and zeal are kindled and blown up to flame, and the signs 
of the coming of the kingdom multiply. 


; Prayer meeting topic for May 23-29. Paul the Mission- 
ary. Acts 12: 24, 25; 13: 1-12; 14: 1-18. His special calf 
and message of good news. The duty of witness bearing, how 


lands. But everywhere the conversion of the Gentile is 
Peter draws no vision of a world- 


treated as exceptional. 


Among all the religious conventions this 
year none is so sad as that one held at 
Adana last month. Those who attended it 
anticipated no trouble, yet all the native 
pastors were killed in the massacres, besides 
the two missionaries, Messrs. Rogers and 
Maurer. What must be the depression in 
those headless churches of Asiatic Turkey! 


The principle of authority for the Russian 
parliament in government expenditures 
seems to have been confirmed and streng- 
ened by the successful appeal which Premier 
_ Stolypin made for support to the Czar. But 
the triumph of the parliament is still in- 
complete and the empire has yet many 


ean we fulfill it? 


Editorial In Brief 


lessons to learn in the school of practical 
experience. : ‘ 


Let the churches note the name of Judge 
M. G. Willis of West Virginia, who in- 
structed a grand jury to bring in true bills 
against all church societies and church 
workers who obtain money through the 
medium of raffles. Most of the Congrega- 
tional churches will say, Amen! and watch 
with interest the work of that West Vir- 
ginian grand jury. 


Roman Catholic authorities, in allowing 
marriages of Catholics with those outside of 
the church, require a formal contract to be 


contract has no legal force. 


How reach the heathen at our doors? 


What special message has the church to men? 


signed by both parties agreeing that if chil- 
dren be born to them, they shall be brought 
up.in that Church. A decision has just been 
rendered in a Missouri court that such a 
The case is 
said to be the first of its kind to be passed 
on by a court in the United States. 


Now that the Wright brothers are at home 
and the government trials of their machine 
will soon be resumed, there must be new 
additions to the dictionary. The Interna- 
tional Aeronautic Congress, which met in 
London last autumn, decided that ‘‘aeronef”’ 
was a good term for all heavier than air 
machines. Perhaps. our millionaries will 
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soon be risking their lives in aeronefs. Our 
army officers will certainly have to learn to 
use them for scouting. 


Great changes in recent years have taken 
place in the relations between the United 
States and foreign countries. The London 
Christian World cites as an illustration the 
cablegrams concerning the massacres and 
other disturbances which have been pub- 
lished in American newspapers. These, it 
says, are much fuller than dispatches which 
have appeared in Wnglish papers, although 
the cost of transmission is considerably less 
to England than to this country. 


One of the best items of news concerning 
the “Together” Campaign is that more and 
more churches are taking it up with energy 
and seeking themselves to complete can- 
vasses for funds initiated by the various 
groups of secretaries and missionary speak- 
ers as they go about the country. Responses 
like that will put new heart into these last 
and crucial weeks of the campaign. Breth- 
ren of the churches, it is your work which 
the societies are seeking to do at home and 
abroad. To you is the privilege given of 
bearing your end of the load. 


An account is being commented on in the 
newspapers of a mother who gives. to her 
child the car fare to take her to school, with 
instructions to evade the conductor when- 
ever possible and keep the nickel. Any 
person who encourages his children to cheat 
railroads may be training some future rail- 
road official to cheat the public. The indict- 
ments against railroads during the last three 
years can be traced back in no small measure 
to sentiments in homes .and communities 
which helped to create railroad financiers 
willing to use the people, if not dishonestly, 
at any rate selfishly. 


The large part which play should have in 
the natural life of children and the use 
which may be made of it by teachers in 
schools, and especially in institutions, found 
expression in the speeches and discussions 
of the third annual congress of the Play- 
ground Association of America, which met 
at Pittsburg last week. The extension of 
the movement for playgrounds, which has 
now become countrywide, is of interest to 
every good citizen. On the last day of its 
session the congress had the unusual experi- 
ence of watching a May and play festival 
in which some 18,000 children took part. 


A bill is before the! British Parliament to 
legalize the interchange of ministers between 
all Christian churches. It is not likely to 
become a law at present, but some such act 
may be passed at some time when non-An- 
glicans are in the majority in Parliament. 
Archdeacon Sinclair of London suggests that 
bishops of the Anglican Church be given 
authority to license clergymen of other de- 
nominations to preach in their pulpits, and 
to permit their own clergy to accept invita- 
tions to Nonconformist pulpits. If such a 
plan should find favor in this country, it 
would relieve Episcopalian authorities of 
embarrassments arising from the adoption of 
Canon XIX. by the General Convention. 


The United States Steel Corporation has 
abolished all except necessary work on Sun- 
day at the National.Tube Works in McKees- 
port, Pa., and it is reported that’this example 
is to be followed in all the shops and mills 
of the ecrporation. This new method, of 
course, is not adopted for religious reasons, 
but because it is found to be the best econ- 
omy to give machinery and men a rest one 
day in seven, That old Hebrew law was 
not an arbitrary national enactment, but a 
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true interpretation of the needs of humanity. 
It will be acknowledged as a just law by the 
accumulated wisdom of experience. 


Atlanta Theological Seminary has just 
celebrated its Commencement Week, May 
2-7. Rey. C. B. Wilmer, D.D., rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, gave the main address, 
previous to the conferring of degrees by 
President Hood. An interesting feature 
was the laying of the corner stone of the 
new administration building, on May 7. 
Gov. Hoke Smith of Georgia gave the ad- 
dress of the occasion, while such Congrega- 
tionalists as Rey. W. F. Brewer of the Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. H. A. Atkinson, 
D. D., of Central Church, Atlanta, and Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield,. Mass., 
participated. 


Less than fifty persons were killed by the 
recent earthquake in Portugal and three or 
four villages suffered severely. About the 
same time some hundreds of Americans 
were killed by a tornado and a number of 
towns and villages greatly injured. It 
speaks well for America’s reputation for 
generosity that a representative of the 
Portuguese government has made an appeal 
for American aid to these Portuguese suffer- 
ers. But what would Portugal think if an 
American diplomatic agent should ask for 
money for the tornado victims? It is well 
to have a sense of proportion and a proper 
amount of self-dependence and self-respect 
even in the contemplation of calamities. 


Secretary McVeagh of the United States 
Treasury has lately said in substance that 
the most important act for many years in 
the administration of the Government has 
been President Taft’s introduction of the 
idea of a systematic balanced ‘“budget.” 
Deciding in advance the amount of expendi- 
ture in its relation to the expected income 
is one of the first principles of conducting 
private and corporate business successfully. 
This, it seems, has not before been done in 
the business of the Government. The offi- 
cers of each department have made out their 
estimates of what they proposed to spend 
with little reference to what other depart- 
ments were asking for or how expenditures 
were related to expected revenues. Perhaps 
the people will never realize that their public 
servants are spending the people’s money till 
they~ are made to pay it by direct taxation. 


There seems to be no valid reason why 
women in Georgia should not erect a monu- 
ment to Captain Wirz, the commander of 
the Andersonville prison during the Civil 
War. If he represents their ideal, they may 
be permitted to proclaim that fact, It may 
come to stand as a witness to his responsi- 
bility for the sufferings of the 14,000 United 
States soldiers who died in that prison under 
his hands, out of the less than 45,000 con- 
signed to his care. It was a Confederate 
surgeon who described the prison as “a 
gigantic mass of human misery,’’ and both 
sections of the country generally approved 
the sentence of the military commission and 
the order of Pres. Andrew Johnson on which 
Wirz was hung, Noy. 10, 1865. It would 
be interesting to hear a lecture at the un- 
veiling of the monument by our Rey. John L. 
Maile of Southern California, who spent 
eleven terrible months in Andersonville 
prison. 


The Armenian Christian congregations in 
this country are.carrying a heavy weight of 
sorrow and anxiety in view of what has been 
happening to many of their own race in 
Turkey; but in the midst of their bereave- 
ments and fears they are doing all in their 
power toward the relief of the survivors of 
the massacres. One of the strongest Arme- 
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nian. churches in this country is the Eyan- 
gelical Church located at 207 East Thirtieth 


‘Street, New York, whose pastor, Rev. M. J. 


Papazian, is a devoted Congregationalist and 
long served one of our strongest native 
churches in Aintab, Turkey. He was obliged 
to return not long ago to this country on 
account of his wife’s health. At the morn- 
ing service, May 9, his people contributed 
$700 for relief operations in Cicilia, and also 
expressed in resolutions horror, shame and 
sorrow over the great destruction of life and 
property, as well as offering their gratitude 
for the missionaries of the American Board 
for the heroic service rendered to their 
Armenian brothers and sisters. 


Personalia 


Professor and Editor Bliss Perry of Har- 
vard and The Atlantic is to be an exchange 
professor in Berlin University next autumn. 


It seems to be expected in Hngland that 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross of St. Colomba’s 
Church, Cambridge, will accept a call to 
the Presbyterian church at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
There will be much regret because of his 
departure. He is one of the ablest of the 
English Free Church preachers. 


The limelight seldom fell upon the figure 
of Henry Chase, for over a quarter of a 
century chief agent of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society. He went about 
his official duties quietly, and he was a man 
of unusual personal modesty. But he held 
on to his tasks with bull-dog tenacity and 
succeeded in obtaining nearly 1,000 con- 
victions for crimes like the sale of objec- 
tionable literature and prints. He died in 
Watertown, Mass., at the age of eighty-five 
years, May 16. 


Bishop Charles B. Galloway, who died in 
Jackson, Miss., May 12, had been in the. 
superintendency of the Methodist Church 
South for twenty-three years. Hxcept for 
missionary journeys to Japan, Korea, China 
and Brazil, practically his whole life was 
spent in the South as preacher, editor and 
superintendent.‘ He was a man of wide 
interests and influence and a vigorous con- 
troversialist, especially in the service of the 
prohibition movement, in which he was 
active all his days. 


London celebrated with enthusiasm May 
13, the eighty-ninth birthday of Florence 
Nightingale. She who ministered so much 
vitality to the British soldiers in the 
Crimean hospitals is now ill and confined 
to her rooms. But she is one of Hngland’s 
saints—Saint Philomela, “the lady with 
the lamp” as Longfellow called her. Her 
claim was not merely that of a pioneer of 
modern nursing. She was the greatest of 
the British Crimean generals, bringing order 
out of the chaos of the sanitary department 
of the army. 


It is just two years since Pres. W. J. 
Tucker sought release from the onerous ad- 
ministrative duties of his office, to the regret 
of all who-.have any interest in Dartmouth. 
But his willingness still to serve the college 
as health permitted continued to exhibit 
itself in gratifying ways. Now he feels 
compelled to name June 15 as the time 
when he must positively relinquish even the 
nominal headship of the institution; but he 
will still reside in Hanover and his personal 
presence on its streets and now and then at 
gatherings of the students will give the com- 
munity cause for rejoicing. 


President Eliot’s last days in office have 
brought him many tributes of international 
respect and admiration. Baron Takahira, 
the Japanese ambassador, came to Cam- 
bridge to bring him the decoration of the 
order of the Rising Sun, conferred by his 
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master the Emperor of Japan; and the Ger- 
man ambassador, Count Bernstoff, announced 
that the German Emperor, as King of 
Prussia, was’ about to confer on him the 
order of the Crown of Prussia, first class. 
After receiving this announcement, at a 
dinner of the Harvard Cosmopolitan Club, 
President Bliot spoke of the continuing im- 
portance of national peculiarities and of the 
outstanding peculiarity of America as “a 
country in which there has never existed a 
trace of feudalism, no trace of class distinc- 
tion or of caste distinctions transmitted by 
birth. This diversity of ours is, I think, 
the most valuable thing for the representa- 
tives of the twenty-five nations gathered 
ere to study in this university.” 


Not a few distinguished men and women 
may be pointed to as products of our for- 
eign missionary work, but of none may 
Christians be more justly proud than of 
Miss Lilivati Singh, professor of Bnglish 
Literature and Philosophy in the Isabella 
Thoburn University at Lucknow, India, who 
died in Chicago last week. A cultured, con- 
secrated young woman, brought into the 
Christian life largely through the instru- 
mentality of Miss Thoburn, the sister of 
Bishop Thoburn, Miss Singh has exerted a 
large influence upon the young women of her 
own land, Already the possessor of a de- 
gree from Oxford, she was planning to go 
on with special studies at Radcliff next fall. 
Slight of figure, her graceful bearing and 
cultured face, as well as her easy command 
of Hnglish, enabled her to hold the attention 
of the audiences which she addressed in this 
country on, previous visits. At the Ecu- 
menical Conference in New York in 1900, 
ex-President Harrison said, “If I had given 
a million* dollars to foreign missions I 
should count it wisely invested if it had 
led only to the conversion of that one 
“woman.” 


Many of our readers. who may have made 
the acquaintance of “Beulah” and “St. 
Elmo” when they were young will be sur- 
prised to learn that the author of these in- 
tense, not to say grandiloquent stories died 
only last week. She and her books together 
belonged to a past age—the age of intense 
Southern self-consciousness and sentimental 
literature. Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson was 
Seventy-three at her death. She came early 
to an immense popular success, threw her- 
self heart and soul into the cause of the 
seceeding states, serving as a nurse in the 
hospitals while she kept on with authorship. 
She was never “reconstructed” and held to 
old-fashioned views of woman’s sphere. She 
is reported to have said—and the words are 
worth quoting as evidence of her thought 
and style: 

I believe that the day which endows women 
with the elective franehise will be one of the 
blackest in the annals of this country, and 
will ring the death knell of modern civiliza- 
tion, national prosperity, social morality and 
domestic happiness. Every exciting political 
election will then witness the revolting deeds 
perpetrated by the furies who assisted in the 
storming of the Tulleries, and a repetition 
of the scenes enacted during the réign of 
the Paris Commune will mournfully attest 
how terrible is the female nature when per- 
verted. 


The name of the goodly Jersey city of 
Montclair suggests to most of us the name 
of one of its foremost citizens, Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford, and the name of Dr. Bradford 
suggests Montclair, where he has fulfilled 
his ministry. A recent civic dinner given 
him by the citizens brought out this inti- 
macy of relations, as well as the common 
loyalty of all the participants to the ideals 
of the community which Dr. Bradford has 
held before him own mind and that of his 
fellow-citizens, several of whom spoke appre- 
ciatively, as did Drs. Nehemiah Boynton 
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and Lyman Abbott. Dr. Bradford’s munici- 
pal creed as enunciated at this dinner is 
good reading for all of us: 5 

“TI believe that the place in which I live, 
while I live in it, is for me the greatest 
place in the world, and that as it gives me 
the best which it has, it deserves from me 
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the best that I can give to it. I believe 
that my duty to my city and to my country 
is as sacred as my duty to my church, and 
a part of my duty to my God. I believe 
that service of the public is one test of true 
religion, and that the ballot is a sacrament 
as holy as the Supper of our Lord.” 


An Interview with Canon Henson 


The interest attaching to Canon Henson’s 
presence in this country is due not alone to 
his conspicuous intellectual ability and his 
agreeable personal qualities, but to the part 
he has already taken and may yet take in 
the movement on both sides the Atlantic 
that is slowly but surely bringing Christians 
of various bodies into closer relationship. 
That thought was in my mind as I sat down 
with him the other afternoon for a little 
chat in the spacious parlor of Bishop Law- 
rence’s residence on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. The Canon had been having a busy 
week, attending the sessions of the Church 
Congress and several social functions; but 
he was quite ready to talk on the subject 
of the present and prospective relations of 
the Church of England with Nonconformists. 

The incident, already widely heralded, 
concerning his preaching for Rey. J. H. 
Jowett in Carrs Lane Chapel, Birmingham, 
despite the prohibition of the Bishop of 
Birmingham, served to illustrate the situa- 
tion in Wngland. The Canon has neither the 
build nor the bearing of a man who loves 
ecclesiastical fighting; yet his thin face 
lighted. up as he went on to explain why 
he considered that he had acted in conform- 
ity with the laws of the Anglican Church, 
as modified by the legal standing that Non- 
conformity has acquired since the enabling 
acts of 1871. As he said in one of his letters 
to the Bishop of Birmingham, ‘‘The ‘law of 
the Church’ belongs to the pre-toleration 
epoch when all religious dealings with Non- 
conformists were illegal; but has the legal 
establishment of Nonconformity had no effect 
on the application ef that older ecclesiastical 
law ?”” 

As the conversation went on Canon Hen- 
son impressed me as a man who has not 
taken his position without due consideration 
of all the factors involved. More is at stake 
than occasional participation in a _ service 
elsewhere than in an Anglican church. In 
London there is a great deal of sych frater- 
nizing as this on the part of even the High 
Church clergy, and Dr. Henson is often 
called to other cities to have a part in Non- 
conformist gatherings. To refrain in the 
future simply because the local vicar pro- 
tests would, he believes, be an entirely un- 
called for deference to the element in the 
echureh who would foster within the church 
sacramental tendencies. 

The Canon’s face grew serious as he ad- 
mitted that in the last few years the Trac- 
tarian or High Church party has gained 
strength; though only 8,000 of the 24,000 
elergymen of the Church of England are 
identified with it, the number includes many 
in prominent positions and perhaps four- 
fifths of the bishops. This tendency, if not 
arrested, will take the Church of Hngland 
further and further away from being, as it 
has been ever since the Reformation, the 
bulwark of Protestantism. On the other 
hand, Dr. Henson sees forces at work out- 
side the clergy, among the laity and in the 
world at large, that are likely to arrest this 
tendency. ‘The needs of the world and its 
demands upon the church must, he thinks, 
bring Christians closer together, for the 
world does not care for petty denominational 
distinctions. Moreover he rejoices that re- 
cent appointees to the chairs in Anglican 
theological schools are men of breadth and 
progressive sympathies. 


\ 


Dr. Henson expressed his appreciation of 
the contributions which many Nonconformist 
leaders are making to religious thought and 
activity. He instanced Dr. Forsyth, Mr. 
Jowett and spoke with special enthusiasm of 
the venerated Dr. Maclaren, and of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual leaders in Scotland, 
such as George Adam Smith and Professor 
Denney. The Canon cannot tell just what 
steps the Bishop of Birmingham will take in 
the direction of bringing him to trial. As 
he said humorously in one of his addresses 
in this city, “Bonds and imprisonment may 
be awaiting me.” But he is a valiant and 
judicious apostle of freedom, and it is good 
to think of a man of his capacity and atti- 
tude occupying the place of prominence in 
London which he does today, 

Dr. and Mrs. Henson intend to go to the 
Pacific coast and will return to England via 
Canada. H.) AGB. 


Canon Henson on Christian 
Socialism 

The attendance at the Ministers’ Meeting 
was swollen far beyond its usual modest size 
last Monday, and included pastors from an 
unusual radius, to hear Canon Henson of 
London. The distinguished churchman from 
Westminster Abbey was introduced by 
Bishop Lawrence, a warm friend and his 
Boston host. In taking up his subject, the 
Canon declared that Socialism stands for a 
great change in the world’s attitude toward 
life, then passed almost immediately to dis- 
cuss the relation of Christianity to it. Con- 
sidering Socialism as a philosophy of life, 
he said emphatically that it is incompatible 
with the first principles of morality as held 
by the Christian church. The latter cannot 
give Socialism the right hand of fellowship 
until it learns unmistakably where it stands 
with regard to the family and-also to the 
individual conscience. 

Taking up these two factors more in de- 
tail, the Canon found dangerous tendencies 
in modern applications of Socialistic ideas. 
If public control of production means also 
the control of the producers, it entails a 
control over population and hence over the 
family. The apparent result is a stationary 
population, as illustrated in Australian ex- 
periments. Since our whole Christian ethic 
is built up on the basis of the family, the 
Christian church cannot welcome Socialism. 
He went on to question the effect of the 
scheme on conscience, personal beliefs, and 
the like, for Socialism seems to imply an 
unprecedented control over individual life. 
The evidence in such applications as trades 
unions show intolerance for individual ex- 
pression, 

Canon Henson closed with some words 
direct to the ministry, full of caution and 
counsel. Though we are now anxious to 
prove that Christian society touches and 
covers the whole range of human life, we 
must conclude that the clergy has a limited 
function. That is to guard, to advocate and 
to insist upon the “other-worldly” aspects 
of human life amid modern indifference and 
forgetfulness. In his threefold capacity as 
Christian gentleman, Christian teacher and 
prominent citizen, the minister must empha- 
size the eternal. 

The Canon’s address was frequently in- 
terrupted by appreciative applause. 
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The Bright Side of Trouble 


A Bow of Hope and Comfort in Every Cloud 


[Another article from the pen of the new 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
Great Britain and Wales portrays his char- 
acteristic hopefulness, while the note of sin- 
cerity and simple piety is characteristic of 
all his public literary work. Tall and broad 
shouldered, as his picture shows him, with 
the melodious voice of a cultured Welshman, 
Mr. Jones is in the front ranks of influential 
Congregational preachers in England today. 


Concerning him Silvester Horne has recently 
written: “His style is supremely artless. 
That is where he is unique. Some great 
preachers deliberately sit down before you 
as for a siege and unmask their tremendous 
batteries for your bombardment. You may 
or may not surrender at discretion; but you 
know quite well that you have been sum- 
moned to surrender. But J. D. does not do 
his work that way. ‘Let us take this 
pleasant country walk,’ he seems to say; and 
because you cannot possibly refuse his win- 
ning invitation you go with him, and your 
feet are across the frontier of the Divine 
Kingdom before you realize where you are.” 
—HEDITOoRS. | 


“T do set my bow in the cloud,” God is 
made to say in the old Genesis story, ‘and 
it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth.” And, whatever we may 
think of the story itself, the assertion made 
in the verse just quoted is essentially true. 
Every rainbow is a pledge and a covenant— 
a pledge that weeping skies shall not endure 
forever. The rainbow makes its appearance 
on cloudy and rainy days, but its very ap- 
pearance tells us that the world is not all 
clouds and rain. There could be no rainbow 
without the sun. The rain may be coming 
down in heavy showers, but the sight of “the 
bow in the cloud’ tells us that in spite of 
the rain and through the rain and on the 
rain the glorious sun is shining. The rain- 
bow is a cheering, comforting, hope-inspiring 
vision; it bids melancholy and doubt be gone, 
it speaks of clear days, blue skies and blessed 
sunshine. 


THE CLOUDS OF THE SPIRIT 


But the clouds on a stormy day are not 
the only clouds in which God sets his bow. 
‘He has his bow for every cloud that darkens 
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“If we say that we have no sin, 


By Rev. J. D. Jones 


and oppresses the spirit. Some men are 
curiously sensitive to climate. It made all 
the difference in the world to Robertson of 
Brighton, says Dr. Stopford Brooke in his 
biography, whether he wrote in a room which 
faced south or north, while a gloomy day 
influenced him like a misfortune. Most of 
us, however, can take a wet day with a cer- 
tain amount of philosophic calm, but a 
wounded spirit who shall bear? The clouds 
that darken the day for us are the sins and 
sorrows and fears from which no life is free. 
For all these, also, God has his bow. His 
mercy and grace falling on sin and sorrow 
and fear make a rainbow of hope in the 
darkest sky. And the vision of it keeps us 
from abandonment and despair. 


THE BLACK SHADOW OF SIN 


Think for a moment of the cloud of sin. 
It is a dark and gloomy and threatening 
cloud, a cloud full of lightnings and thunders, 
and bodeful of storm and tempest. And it 
is in every man’s sky. ‘‘We have all sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” To 
make light of sin or to try to explain it 
away is foolish and pitiful make-believe. 
” says the 
apostle, with something like scorn in his 
voice for the futile make-believe, “‘we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us.”’ The 
cloud is there—sin exists. And how deep 
and dark and terrifying this cloud is, all 
the testimonies of the saints bear witness. 
“Oh, my sins, my sins!’ sobbed Luther on 
his pallet bed in Erfurt, brought down to 
the very gates of death by the shame and 
pain with which his sins filled his soul. “I 
am altogether made of sin,” cried the saintly 
Lancelot Andrewes. 


THE BOW OF FORGIVENESS 


And this dark and menacing cloud, I re- 
peat, is in every man’s sky. But even in 
this dark cloud God sets his bow. Even our 
sins, many and great though they are, need 
not drive us to despair. The sunshine of 
God’s love in Christ falling upon the black 
and bodeful cloud of human sin creates the 
rainbow of forgiveness. “One day,” says 
John Bunyan in his “Grace Abounding,” 
“as I was in a meeting of God’s people, full 
of sadness and terror, for my fears again 
were strong upon me, and as I was now 
thinking my soul was never the better, but 
my case most sad and fearful, these words 
did with great power break in upon me, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ three times to- 
gether; and, oh! methought that every word 
was a mighty word unto me; as My, and 
grace and sufficient and for thee!” What 
happened that day was that John Bunyan 
saw the “bow in the cloud,’ and it brought 
rest and peace to his tortured soul. 

And if that same dark cloud is in our sky, 
so also is the bow. “The* wages of sin is 
death”—that is the cloud! “He will have 
mercy and abundantly pardon’—that is the 
rainbow! “The wrath of God cometh upon 
the sons of disobedience’—that is the cloud! 
“Herein shall we assure our hearts before 
him whereinsoever our heart condemn us; 
because God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things’—that is the rainbow! 
That bow is still in the cloud. To comfort 
us in face of our sins, to save us from de- 
spair because of our sins, there is the abound- 
ing merey of God. “Where sin abounds, 
grace doth much more abound.’ The-rain- 
bow seems to arch and embrace the world. 
Between its arms it gathers all the earth 


that we can see. And in this respect it is 
a symbol of the wide-embracing loye and 
mercy of God. It gathers all men within its 
sweep. It excludes none, it denies none, it. 
rejects none. 


CLOUDS OF DISTRESS 


“Man is born to trouble,’ says the old 
Book, ‘“‘as the sparks fly upward.” Sorrow, 
temptation, sickness, loss—these are some 
of the troubles that meet us in the course 
of life’s journey, and every one who has ex- 
perienced them well knows how dark and 
drear they make the day. Here, for instance, 
is a man into whose sky the cloud of diffi- 
culty and disappointment and thwarted pur- 
poses has come. But God sets his bow even 
in that cloud. Samuel Rutherford was 
transported from his beloved Anwoth into 
exile in Aberdeen. It was a sore trouble 
to him. But he wrote from his exile to 
the parishioners from whom he had been 
snatched: ‘‘Why should I draw back when 
God driveth his furrow through my soul? 
He purposeth a crop.” He had seen the 
rainbow. And all of us may see it. Here 
it is, ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

Here, for instance, is a man into whose 
sky the dark and heavy cloud of sore tempta- 
tion has sailed. He finds himself in some 
Pergamum or other, ‘‘where Satan’s seat is.’’ 
It is a ceaseless and grim fight with him 
from day to day for honor and life. But 
that cloud also has its bow. Here it is, 
“God will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able to bear, but will with the 
temptation open up a way of escape.” 


THE BOW OF HOPE ~ 


Here, again, is a man into whose sky the 
cloud of bereavement and loss has come. 
And what a cloud this is—the blackest, 
gloomiest cloud of all! But in this blackest 
cloud of all God sets his bow, so that deso- 
late and bereaved men and women, though 
they have sorrewed, have not sorrowed as 
those that had no hope. God’s love shining 
upon the cloud of death has transmuted it 
from a gloom to a glory. “To die,” says the 
apostle, “is gain.” Whatever be the cloud— 
trouble, temptation, sickness, death—it has 
its bow. If we see nothing but the cloud, 
life is bound to be fretful, broken, anxious. 
But we shall be able to rejoice in tribulation 
and to sing songs at midnight, if only, arch- 
ing our cloud of disappointment or sickness 
or loss, as the case may be, we see the bow 
which tells of God’s unfailing love and care. 


THE RAINBOW ROUND THE THRONE 


Think, once again, of the cloud of fear. 
“We shall all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ,” says Paul, “that each may 
receive the things done in the body, accord- 
ing to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” ‘‘According to what he hath done!” 
The words strike fear to our souls, for we 
have all done things we ought not to have 
done, and left undone the things we ought 
to have done. All the sunshine fades out 
of our day, and we experience something of 
the blackness and darkness and tempest of 
Sinai as we listen to that word, ‘according 
to what he hath done.” For if the Lord 
should mark iniquity, which of us should 
stand? 

But Paul’s austere sentence is not a com- 
plete picture of the judgment. I turn to 
John for the touch that completes the pic- 
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ture. Paul leaves me shuddering before the 
great white throne. John gives me boldness 
in the Day of Judgment. Here is the touch 
John adds, “And there was a rainbow round 
about the throne.” The great white throne 
does not stand for truth merely ; in it mercy 
and truth are met together. It does not 
stand fer bare and sheer righteousness ; in it 
righteousness and peace have kissed each 


other. “There is a rainbow round about the 
throne.” And at the sight of it our fears 
vanish. Our Judge is also our pitiful’ and 


loving Redeemer. He will blot out as a 
thick cloud our transgressions and as a cloud 
our sins, and, remembering our feeble love 
for himself, our poor and unworthy attempts 
at service, he will say, ‘Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
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for you from the foundation of the world.” 

“T do set my bow in the cloud”—in every 
cloud. “All things work together for good 
to them that love God,” said Paul. He had 
seen the bow. “God! Thou art Love! I 
build my faith on that!” said Browning. 
He had seen the bow. Haye we seen it? 


To see it is the secret of a quiet and restful 
heart. 


The Massacres in Adana 
Vivid Sketches of Perilous Days for the 


Reports are coming in from American 
missionaries in Adana. They give a graphic 
picture of their anxieties and perils and of 
the losses to the mission churches. From 
them we have put together the following 
brief chronicle, beginning in Adana April 15, 
and running through the eight days of the 
massacres. It is made up from reports by 
Rev. W. N. Chambers and Rey. Stephen 
Trowbridge : ; 

“Yesterday morning the situation appeared 
very grave, and Mr. Lawson Chambers and 
I went to the governor again. He called 
several notables, both Moslem and Chris- 
tian. They went in company through the 
eity urging the people to open their shops, 
assuring them that everything was safe. I 
am sorry to say that I also was persuaded 
and advised a number of people to open their 
‘shops. In the course of an hour there broke 
out a fusilade all over the city, and the 
plundering began. . Our house is filled to 
overflowing with a crowd of refugees. .. . 
Only my nephew, Mr. Lawson Chambers, 
and Mr. Gibbons of Tarsus were in the street 
in the midst of the carnage. They took 
refuge in the Government House and have 
not been able to return. I hear they had a 
very narrow escape. They were about to be 
attacked when a Turk called out, ‘They are 
foreigners, don’t touch them.’ 

“The utter madness of this massacre and 
destruction is beyond comprehension. . We 
haye no idea what the condition of the coun- 
try is, but this in this city is more fierce and 
devilish than the Erzroom massacre of 1895. 
My prayer has often been that we might not 
be called upon to go through these scenes 
again—the third or fourth for Mrs. 
Chambers and the second for me... '. We 
have in the house already between 600 and 
700 refugees. Our supplies are almost ex- 
hausted. No one dares go to market. Possi- 
bly nothing to eat could be found in the 
market. 

“Very early that morning we had been 
able to get into communication with a Turk- 
ish Mullah. He was willing to go to the 
Government and carry a letter signed by the 
Jesuit Father, an Armenian, the dragoman 
of the Belgian consulate and myself, saying 
that the Armenians begged the Government 
to protect them from massacre and fire. 
After he left the situation became very criti- 
eal. Mr. Trowbridge brought the girls from 
the school through the houses, having opened 
a way from one to another through the wall. 
He said the school was about to be attacked. 
. . . I took a soldier whom the consul had 
left as a guard and ran over to the school, 
followed by Mr. Trowbridge. I then did a 
rather foolhardy thing. I went right into 
the midst of the crowd of infuriated ruffians 
who were threatening the houses next the 
school. I begged them to stop firing. They 
said they would if the Armenians would give 
up their arms. I said the Armenians would 
surrender to the Government. ‘No,’ they 
said, ‘they must give up their arms at once,’ 
and they pointed to a dead body that had 
just been shot by Armenians. ... The whole 
crowd burst out in furious denunciation of 
Armenians. 


“Negotiations went on a few moments 
longer in which the crowd declared that the 
school was perfectly safe, only that no 
Armenians were to be harbored in it. I had 
been slowly backing down the street and 
pointed to the house occupied by Miss Wallis 
and said there were foreigners in that. They 
said all foreigners must cross the street into 
the school. Mr. Trowbridge called Miss 
Wallis and Miss Chambers to cross into the 


REY. STEPHEN TROWBRIDGE 


school while I endeavored to keep the crowd 
back. Two preachers (Armenian) came out 
with them, one of whom was recognized as 
an Armenian, and upon whom they rushed. 
I tried to defend him and'got my arms round 
him, and he clung to me. The ruffians were 
pulling him one way and I was pulling him 
another. They hit him on the head. He 
ealled me to save him and suddenly he 
screamed in pain and I looked down in time 
to see a Turk withdraw a long crooked 
dagger from his side. I presume the wound 
must have been mortal. Just then a rifle 
was discharged at us and Hovaghim dropped 
from my arms to the ground, and then 
another bullet was fired into him, 

“The burial of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Maurer 
took place on Friday evening, the 16th. 
With the city in dreadful disorder and 
scores of conflagrations raging, it was im- 
possible to take the bodies out to any ceme- 
tery. Graves were dug side by side at the 
edge of the Girls’ School yard. On Satur- 
day morning the body of Hovaghim Effendi 
Kayayan was laid to rest in a third grave 
by the side of the other two. A tender and 
impressive service was conducted by Rey. 
H. Bulbulian. Hovaghim Effendi, the 
preacher from Albustan stabbed and then 
shot dead by the angry Turkish mob the day 
before, had never carried any weapon, and 
had always been a loyal citizen; but the 


Missionaries 


mob was bent on slaying all Armenians, and 
the brave young preacher was stabbed while 
Mr. W. N. Chambers had his arms round 
him in a determined effort to save his life. 

“Were it not for the presence and for the 
untiring efforts of the British Consul, Major 
Doughty-Wylie, we could neither send 
letters nor telegrams. With his right arm 
broken by a bullet, he has continued day 
and night to strive for our safety and for 
the protection of the thousands of suffering 
Armenians from further outrage, 

“The special loss which brings the great- 
est grief to our hearts is in the massacre 
of nineteen preachers and pastors who were 
gathering for the annual conference of the 
churches of the Cilicia Union. Prof. Sarkis 
Levonian of Central Turkey College and 
Hagop Simjiam and three Marash church 
delegates were with this company of pas- 
tors. They all took refuge, when the 
massacre commenced Thursday morning in 
Osmaniyeh, in the basement of the Protes- 
tant church. The Turkish mob set fire to 
the building and drove the women and 
children to the Government house. .As the 
pastors and church delegates found them- 
selves underneath a burning building they 
came forth to escape and were instantly 
shot down. Mary, the blind teacher from 
Oorfa, escaped. She says the last thing she 
heard was the prayer of our beloved pastor 
CGiragos asking God’s protection and _bless- 
ing and asking his forgiveness of the ene- 
mies. The entire staff of the native minis- 
try in Hadjin field were shot upon the road. 
The two Hadjin missionaries, Mr. Maurer 
and Mr. Rogers, are also among those who 
laid down their lives, so that not a single 
Christian preacher has survived to serve 
those churches. 

“It is no doubt true that agents of the 
Armenian revolutionary societies have been 
at work in this province for months past 
and have aggravated the already strained re- 
lations between Turks and Armenians. But 
when we survey the mass of the Armenians 
and especially the Protestant congregations 
there can be no question that in all essen- 
tial matters they have been loyal and obedi- 
ent to the Ottoman government, and that 
this dreadful struggle was not the crushing 
of an insurrection but a deliberately planned 
massacre of wide extent, arranged and 
carried out with the connivance and permis- 
sion of the government,” 


Prof.. John Duxbury of Lancashire Col- 
lege, England, has just ended his too short 
visit,to the Eastern States for this year, and 
is now making a tour of Canadian cities, 
expecting to return to Hngland next month. 
He has recited the Book of Job, the Story 
of Joseph, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
various other selections from Biblical and 
modern literature, in pulpits and on lecture 
platforms, with great acceptance in every 
instance, and has been unable to meet the 
demands for his services. Professor Dux- 
bury is a preacher of the first order by 
dramatic recitations. We hope he will re- 
turn next year. 
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Friendly Words to Brides 


The bride’s ideals naturally divide them- 
selyes into four groups—ideals that concern 
her home, her friends, her husband and her- 
self. 

In planning for her home, its material 
aspect occupies much of her attention. Part 
of its furnishings may have been waiting for 
years—the pictures and books that have been 
Christmas gifts, the desk or toilet table that 
she bought with her own earnings. She will 
be glad, now, that not all of her money went 
for things to wear, in those thoughtless days, 
and will urge thrift upon her younger sisters 
with the fervor of one who speaks from ex- 
perience. Then will come the wedding gifts, 
a substantial contribution to the new house- 
keeping. But wedding gifts, alack! often set 
the pitch too high for modest incomes, and 
Mother, as she watches Mary trying to tone 
her living-room up to the French clock, 
would gladly see the French clock exchanged 
for one of half its value. 


HER ATTITUDE TOWARDS GIFTS 


The whole season of wedding gifts tends to 

become a sordid one, melancholy as the con- 
fession is. The bride herself, perhaps, suc- 
ceeds in keeping in a disinterested and grate- 
ful mood. But her brothers and sisters stand 
about, balancing glass on their palms to de- 
cide whether it is “real cut,’? and scrutiniz- 
ing silver for the “sterling’ mark, and girl 
friends, dropping in, contribute information 
as to the prices they have noticed in the 
stores. Altogether the spectacle is not edify- 
ing. A gift of unexpected value from one 
acquaintance, after the first delight is over, 
raises the standard of expectation for 
another, who is reckoned at the same degree 
of intimacy and means, and then follow dis- 
appointments. Human nature does not show 
at its best under such conditions. 
_ Still, everything has its drawbacks, and 
Father and Mother will do their best to keep 
the atmosphere from growing too mercantile, 
and when all is said and done, the presents 
will give John and Mary a great deal of true 
pleasure. There will be some duplicates to 
exchange, and if Mary is wise she will not 
use these opportunities to complete sets of 
expensive ware and fill up her silver-drawer 
with the latest novelties, but will secure as 
much as the sentiment of the givers would 
sanction for plain, every-day uses. 


COMFORT RATHER THAN ELEGANCE 


For one of her first ideals is that her home 
shall be consistent. She will not make one 
part fine at the expense of the rest. She will 
prefer comfort all about to elegance in one 
room and inconvenience in another. ‘To 
have few things and those choice” is an ideal 
for an art collector, not a housekeeper. 

Mary will furnish in one of the cheaper 
woods and have a chiffonier apiece for herself 
and John, rather than begin accumulating 
mahogany, piece by piece, and go short of 
drawer-room and chairs all through the first 
years of their married life. She will not buy 
costly things on the pretext that she wants 
them to “last.” Cheap things will last. A 
painted set will last forty years. A white 
iron bedstead will last as longeas a brass one. 
A domestic rug may not last as long as an 
Oriental one, but a large domestic rug will 
meet more square feet of immediate necessity 
than a smali Oriental one, and be, really, a 
more economical purchase. John’s income 
may never rise to the point of . providing 
mahogany and brass and real Orientals in 
sufficient quantity to make his household 
comfortable. When it does, there will be 
time enough for Mary to buy them. 


II. The Bride’s Ideals 
By Ellen Conway 


Another of Mary’s ideals, closely akin, will 
be independence. She will keep always in 
mind that their home is to be arranged for 
their own comfort, at their own expense, and 
that it is futile to pattern it after the homes 
of others. It must set its own standard and 
express its own individuality, and if it does 
that bravely and brightly it will be far more 
attractive than if it attempted to imitate 
an elegance not easily within its reach. For 
another ideal will be that the home should 
be a restful one. Restful it cannot be for the 
husband if it is constantly dragging him to 
the very limit of his resources, nor for the 
wife if it is overtaxing her strength in the 
care of expensive furnishing and in the strug- 
gle to follow elaborate styles. Nor can it be 
really restful to friends if it betrays the 
anxiety and tension of the host and hostess. 


A HOSPITABLE' HOME 


For another ideal still is that it shall be 
a hospitable home. Mary will entertain 
simply, for the sake of being able to enter- 
tain freely. Realizing as she never realized 
before what homes mean to the individual 
and to, society, she will resolve that her 
home shall be helpful and inspiring, if it is 
in her power to make it so. She will invite 
to it not only the friends whom she enjoys 
most, but the friends who need her most. 
She will set her table as daintily for the 
tedious old cousin as for the lively school- 
mate. She will make her house a pleasant 
place for those who come to the back door 
as well as to the front. She will even turn 
away the peddler with the courtesy that 
happiness can well afford to show to dis- 
coulagement, 

She will welcome chances to, make her 
home serve her church, perhaps by. offering 
her rooms for the sewing society, perhaps 
even by entertaining the missionary speaker. 
Every pastor knows that the number of 
homes really adapted to such uses is two or 
three times the number of those that he is 
free to levy on. If Mary will begin at once, 
while hers has the charm of freshness to 
compensate for any deficiencies, to take her 
share in these church hospitalities, she will 
find them easier than she thinks, and will 
be rewarded by the richer, fuller life that 
they bring. 

Most difficult of all, perhaps, to the aver- 
age feminine temperament, Mary will try to 
be as cordial to John’s friends as to her 
own. There will be chances to bear and 
forbear, for each. If one is of a social 
nature and the other loves quiet, mutual 
concessions will have to be made. But most 
men admit pretty easily that hospitality is 
woman's province, and John’s tastes are 
more likely to be disregarded, at this point, 
than Mary's. She will try to remember that 
and guard against it. 


MARY'S IDEAL FOR JOHN 


For Mary’s ideal for John is that his life 
shall be made, not narrower and shallower, 
but broader and deeper by his love for her. 
She has no complacent plans for improving 
him, still less does she dream of reforming 
him. She admires and respects him beyond 
any man she has ever known (except poss+ 
bly her father, who has had more years to 
grow good in), otherwise she would not be 
marrying him. The love that guides and 
reforms and succors nourishes philanthro- 
pies, but the love from which the new gener- 
ations are to spring implies trust and the 
joy that comes with trust. THe shrewder 
eyes of middle age may see John’s limita- 
tions, but middle age will reflect that char- 


acter blossoms faster in the sunshine of 
loving illusion than under a drizzle of criti- 
cism. To Mary, the main point will be to 
help John keep on being as good as he is. 
That will not be so easy as it sounds. 
John’s generosity, that she has always ad- 
mired so much, may come into conflict with 
her views about domestic expenditure. His 
devotion to his mother and sisters may in- 
terfere with little plans of her own. Worse . 
still, the mother and sisters, whom she has 
seen through rose-colored glasses all the time 


‘she has been engaged, will somehow step 


right out into common light, and with their 
rose-glasses gone, too. Petty differences 
about domestic management, petty rivalries 
in dress, petty criticism of each other’s ex- 
penses will creep in to mar what seemed 
genuine affection. Against all this Mary 
must be constantly on her guard. She must 
revert again and again to her ideal—that 
John is to be as good a son, as good a 
brother, as before he married her, even 
better, if that be possible. She must be loyal 
to his family as to her own, and scrupulous 
about betraying their confidences, even to 
her mother. If we could be rid of all the 
ill-natured gossip that starts from relations- 
in-law, society would take a higher tone. , 

It will be her ambition, too, to have her 


husband as good a neighbor, as public- 


spirited a citizen, as earnest*a church 
worker as he was before they were married 
—perhaps one might better say, before they 
were engaged. She will not be too exacting 
as to his evenings, but will spare him cheer- 
fully when there is work that needs him 
outside their home. She will take pride in 
all his disinterested activity, and will think 
how proud a little son may sometime be to 
see his father so trusted and leaned on. 


THE DIGNITY OF WOMANHOOD 


For herself, Mary’s ideal can be formu- 
lated in the words of the apostle—now that, 
with her new responsibility for other’s wel- 
fare, she has become a woman, she will put 
away childish things. She will be surprised 
to find how many habits linger still that 
she never meant to carry over into mature 
life, habits that she would be shocked if her 
mother yielded to, little weaknesses of 
temper, perhaps, or little lapses from de- 
corum. The slang that has been tolerated 
on the lips of light-hearted, easy-going, pic- 
turesque youth would sound as vulgar as it 
really is from a gray-haired woman—Mary 
will put it away now. It was not so long 
ago that she pronounced her friend’s baby 2 


husky little brute, and admired the shape of 


his nut, and exclaimed at the energy with 
which he rubbered round, and paid her final 
tribute by saying she was crazy about him! 
But surely she does not want her own baby 
to learn that lingo from his mother, 
Trifling, trashy books, such as she has 
always felt half ashamed to spend her time 
over—she will put away those. And cheap 
gossip with them, and over-solicitude about 
dress, and over-sensitiveness, and egotisms 
of all sorts. EX\very grace and charm that 
she has vaguely hoped to gain sometime, she 
must make haste to gain now, and the 
stronger traits with them, self-reliance and 
courage and endurance. ‘To her indulgent 
father she would always have seemed a child: 
her husband must find her. able to share 
burdens like a woman. 4 
Will the bride’s ideals be realized? Those 
who love her best cannot read the future 
for her. But they know well that only in 
the pathway of the ideal is happiness to be 
found, and that dreams and visions have 
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power to inspire the effort which makes them 
come true. High hopes are more likely to 
be realized, even in this imperfect world of 
ours, than low hopes. Mary’s ‘father and 
mother, and John’s, like the fathers and 
mothers in thousands of other quiet Christian 
households, do not feel any overwhelming 
fear that the boy and girl who have been 
living unselfish, loyal, happy lives in their 
childhood’s homes, among their brothers and 
sisters, are to make a wretched failure in the 
larger, closer relation of husband and wife. 


Pedro and the Doctor 


BY EMILY S. KNIGHT 


Pedro was a Scotch collie three years old. 
His coat was beautiful brown, black and 
white—his eyes bright and brown, and his 
tail, which he carried high, waved like a 
big plume. 

He lived in a pretty house with a front 
yard full of flowers, and when he would hear 
his master, Harry, coming, would race 
through the yard and fly over the gate, he 
was in such a hurry to meet him. 

One day his master took him over to 
Christian Shore for a walk. Soon he saw 
another dog and ran to meet him. They 
played about for a while, and in playing 
Pedro fell over a wall and Harry could not 
find him. He called and whistled, and 
finally heard Pedro groan. He went to the 
wall and there lay Pedro down among some 
broken glass and old crockery, so cut and 
hurt that he could not get up. Harry took 
him up and tried to help him, but Pedro 
groaned dreadfully, so the boy went to a 
house near by and hired a man to bring his 
wagon. Then he and the man lifted poor 
Pedro into the wagon and Harry took his 
head on his lap and tried to comfort him as 
-they drove home. 

Then Harry telephoned for Dr. White, 
‘told him Pedro was hurt and asked him to 
‘come right up to the house. A nice bed was 
made on the sofa. When the doctor came 
and saw how badly the poor dog was cut, 
he said he must give him some ether, or he 
would not lie still. Harry said, “I can keep 
him still, I know.” So Dr. White went to 
work, and though Pedro suffered while the 
doctor dressed the wounds he lay perfectly 
quiet. When the doctor had finished and 
Harry got up from the sofa where he had 
been holding Pedro, the poor dog looked 
around and seemed as if he wanted to thank 
them for what they had done. When Dr. 
White praised him for being so still, Pedro 
lifted his head and kissed the doctor’s hands 
and wagged his tail, as if he would say, 
“T thank you for helping me.” 

After a while Pedro was well, but he 
never forgot the doctor, and whenever he 
met him on the street he ran to him and 
showed every sign of gladness. 

One day the next fall I was at Pedro’s 
home and the telephone rang, so I answered 
it. It was Dr. White who called, and he 
asked if I were Mr. Cole, Harry’s father. 
I said, “No; I will call him.” When Mr. 
Cole answered the telephone the doctor said, 

“Did you send Pedro to me?” ‘No,” re- 
plied Mr. Cole; “he went down town with 
Harry, but Harry said he lost him and 
thought he had come home.” ° 

“Well,” said the doctor, “he is here, and 
has brought a poor little tramp dog that 
has been run over.” 

Mr. Cole said: “If Pedro knows so much 
as to bring a sick dog to you because you 
cured him, do what you can for the poor 
dog and send the bill to me. I’ll pay it 
gladly for Pedro’s sake.” 

Harry went down town later and brought 
home Pedro and the little tramp dog, and 
Mr. Cole kept the sick one until he was 
well, when he was given to a _ neighbor. 
Wasn’t it smart of Pedro to take his friend 
to be cured by his own doctor? 
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Closet and Altar 


PRAYER 


O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee 
shall all flesh come!—Ps, 65: 2. 


There is one gracious benefaction which 
no possible hindrance can stay; one gracious 
office which cannot lose its grace by opposi- 
tion, or apathy, or rejection, or scorn; one 
heavenly charity which we can bestow at 
our free will, everywhere, under all outward 
conditions, in spite of any infirmity or re- 
buff or discouragement, in health or sickness, 
by ejaculation or continued entreaty, as long 


.as we live.—F. D. Huntington. 


He that loveth little, prayeth little: but 
he that loveth much, prayeth much.-—Augus- 
tine. 


To stretch my hand and touch Him 
Though He be far away; 

To raise my eyes and see Him 
Through darkness as through day; 

To lift my voice and call Him— 
This is to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near; 
To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear; 
To know that He is calling— 
This is to hear! 
—Samuel W. Duffield. 


It is true that not every prayer is an- 
swered, and that is well. Whoever has 
prayed knows how foolishly and with what 
short sight he has often asked, and thanks 
God that he was not heard. Whoever prays 
knows also that many petitions have been 
answered, especially prayers for spiritual, 
good—for a pure, a warm, a joyful heart, 
for pious children, true neighbors, a quiet 
age and a blessed death and for the King- 
dom of Heaven. These petitions—and these 
are always the best—are almost always 
heard when they are earnestly presented.— 
Gustav Frenssen, 


People are to be convinced of the supreme 
value of prayer—not by tracts about prayer, 
not by eloquent and clever sermons which 
profess to explain away all the difficulties 
connected with prayer, but by seeing in us 
the effects of prayer. When they see us 
calm, happy and strong in the midst of diffi- 
culties and worries and cares of life, they 


will want to know the secret, and so they 


too will be led to pray.—J/. D. Jones. 


It has been rightly said that praying is 
expensive business when it is done right. 
To pray the Lord’s prayer as Jesus taught it 
will make every man the guardian of his 
brother’s rights.—Kloss. 


Thou ever-loving Helper in our 
time of need, hear when we cty to 
Thee and give us ever of Thy peace 
and strength. Our refuge, our delight, 
the Satisfaction of our desirous hearts, 
hide not Thy face from us, though 
we feat and fall. Make us joyful in 


Thy presence all day long, patient to. 


serve and wait. Teach us to pray, 
revealing in our hearts Thy purpose 
for our lives and for the world. Par- 
don, uphold and use us for the coming 
of Thy kingdom, increasing faith and 
deepening iove. So make us daily 
more like Thee in will and word, for 


help of others and to the honor of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and im- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


34. A GROVE OF TREES 
It bears a good, and not a small nut; 
This mighty tree we call the oP taslp daha 


In southern lands, mid spice an balm, 
We find the tall and plumy ****, 


The ocean’s bound no eye can reach; 


Its sandy margin is the ****#, 


One hundred thousands pounds; this sum 
The English people call a ****, 


When oaks turn brown, though green they were, 
In fadeless verdure stands the ***, 


Your cloak of bark about your stem lock, 
And wave your fairy cones, QO ****##*, 


We see two trees together there ; 
But one of that kind is a ***#, 


If you are hungry, come and dine ; 
We'll eat a pie beneath the ****, 


Now who! will risk a scratched and raw paw, 
To get some fruit from off that ****#*, 


Take up the basket here, and march; 
Our path turns off beside this *****, 


ARBORRET, 


35. THREE DEGREES 


1. I asked the comparative what it said on 
the superlative, and she said she was not re- 
quired to positive that. 2. When: the com- 
parative is going to positive, he will super- 
lative himself of all unnecessary clothing. 3, 
“What do you positive?” I asked the compara- 
tive, but he had superlative to speak. 4, Su- 
perlative was making a positive, and told me 
he was proud to be a wage-comparative. 5, 
The superlative man is said to be the noblest 
work of his Maker, and needs not to be put 
positive his comparative. 6. I told the com- 
parative that I had lost my positive, but he 
would superlative in doubting my word. 7. 
There was the superlative Possibility that the 
comparative of my message had seen the posi- 
tive in the forest. M. W. B. 


36. PROVERB ANAGRAM 


Procrastination is a thief; 
Time and tide for none have stayed ; 
Art is long, and life is brief ; 
UNREADY LOSES A GRADB, 


DELIAN, 
ANSWERS 
29. 1. Flame.. 2. Score. 3. Riga. 4, 
Calla. 5. Delmont. 6, Colony. 7. Model. 
8. Lame. 9. Vari. 


30. Apostle, Padre, King, Prince of Wales, 
Bear, Bulls, Baker, Fisher, Tinkers, Hunters, 
Masons, Thatcher, Dyers, Smiths. 

31. Prose, poetry; father, offspring ; sweet, 
sour; first, last; tidy, untidy; full, empty; 
happy, miserable; great, small; pure, adulter- 
ated; united, separated; before, after; begin- 
ning, end; common, rare; morning, evening; 
new, old; juvenile, elderly; unstable, stable; 


cause, effect; power, helplessness; weak, 
strong. 

32. Shakespeare. (Born April 23, 1564 ; 
died April 23, 1616.) 

33. Ada, Adelaide, Adeline, Adelle, Alice, 
Carrie, Cecelia, Celia, Clara, Clarice, Cora, 


Della, Ella, Ellen, Elma, Ethel, Eve, Harriet, 
Helen, Helma, Ida, Ione, Irene, Irma, Lena, 
Lida, Mae, Maria, Marie, Nora, Ora. 


Late tangles were conquered by: Bliza M. 
Gill, Medford, Mass., 24, 27; A. D. F., Provi- 
dence, R. I., 24, 25, 26, 27; A. E. H. D., 24, 
25, 26, 27; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 24, 
26, 27; H., Middletown, Ct., 24, 25, 26, 27; 
Emily C. Graves, Jericho Centre, Vt., 19, 20, 
PAS i 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


A Day with Doctor Grenfell 


It may have been wondered why, when the 
Conversation Corner was so full of Dr. 
Grenfell, we who used to sit in the Corner 
have been so silent about him. It has not 
been for lack of interest, but the public 
press and the news pages of The Congrega- 
tionalist have spoken of him so often that 
we knew he would not be forgotten even if 
our small voice were not raised. 

Well, he has been among us again, sleep- 
ing on trains, eating at a new house every 
day and talking to great audiences. 

I met a young man the other day who 
heard him fifteen years ago in Montreal, 
when he had just begun his work on 
the Labrador. All he owned then was a 
schooner. He had been cruising up and 
down the coast among the fishing vessels, 
healing their sick, and then, quite out of 
money, he had come to Canada for help. 
Nobody had ever heard of him or knew much 
of Labrador. He was not much of a speaker, 
he stammered a good deal when he talked, 
and all he knew was to tell, in'a modest, 
conversational way, what he was doing and 
hoped to do. There was something, however, 
about this quiet Englishman, with his fine 
family and university history, adventuring 
alone on that neglected shore, which stirred 
the chivalry of his auditors. 

And then you remember how he happened 
to come to America. Our own Mr. Martin 
found Pomiuk at Chicago; and then Pomiuk 
got lost and deserted in Labrador, and Dr. 
Grenfell found him; and then Dr. Grenfell 
found Mr. Martin and Mr. Martin found 
friends for Pomiuk; then more friends came, 
and so on, until today everybody in America 
knows about Dr. Grenfell, and many are 
trying to help him. It was, as Mr. Martin 
used to say, a “strange dove-tailing of provi- 
dences,” and it was ‘‘a little child who led” 
Dr. Grenfell to the United States. 


Having the Doctor to Supper 


The Doctor was passing through my town 
the other evening, and he called up to ask 
if he might come up to the house for an hour. 
Could he! My oldest son took the message, 
and answered YES. My wife and I were 
out, and not to return until supper was 
ready. The lad took command. He sent one 
brother after some steak and another after 
something else, and then he rolled up his 
own sleeves and, finding that the maid was 
scared stiff, he went out into the kitchen and 
made a pie himself! 

But there is no use of making pies for 
Grenfell. I don’t believe he knows what he 
eats. There is a certain glorious absent- 
mindedness about little things with him that 
makes you feel that calling food to his atten- 
tion is really hardly worth while. He is so 
eager about the real things. If he sees a 
boy who thinks he may be a doctor some 
day, he wants to know if he is not going 
to be a medical missionary. If he sees a 
new kind of motor, he wonders if one could 
not be used to draw logs in Labrador. You 
fee] that he pours himself out more when 
talking in public than when you are alone 
with him, because he is talking about the 
work of his life. Pouring one’s self out is 
an American rather than an Dnglish trait, 
anyway, and even if his absentmindedness 
does involve losing his collars and leaving a 
trail of baggage behind him, you realize that 
Grenfell absentminded is worth more than 
most of us when we are “all here.” 


Grenfell as a Preacher 


To hear Dr. Grenfell talk you would sup- 


pose he believed that preaching is nothing,’ 


and practicing is everything. And yet he is 
one of the most inveterate preachers that 
ever was. He does not give short measure. 
Even when he speaks three times a day, he 
is good for an hour and a half each time. 
Did anybody ever succeed in cutting Dr. 
Grenfell short? This is the way it works. 
You sit: down and hint delicately that peo- 
ple’s eyes get tired after they look at pictures 
for an hour, or you do as I do, and say 
bluntly that you preach the gospel yourself 
every Sunday, and you want him to leave 
off his preamble. “All right,’ he says 
pleasantly. “Let’s leave out the map of 
Labrador. That usually takes a good while 
to explain.”” So he leaves out the map, and 
then he feels so relieved to think that he has 
saved so much time that he goes ahead and 
uses up all he has saved in emphasizing just 
what you wanted left out, his preamble. 
And yet what would the Doctor be with- 


A Recent Photograph of Dr. Grenfell 


out his preamble? It is not very well put 
together homiletically, because he has made 
good resolutions and he doesn’t intend to 
say it at all. But when he gets before a 
great audience and realizes, as he seems to, 
what all their lives might count, if they 
were used right, he cannot refrain from 
telling them how he discovered the way he 
could make his life count. Whatever he may 
talk about, the text of his prelude always is, 
“Life isn’t worth anything unless it is given 
to things worth while.” So he begins with 
the story of his conversion, and then he is 
reminded of the dime theater he passed that 
Sunday afternoon down town, wide open; 
then he recalls some children who died from 
Christian Science; then he remembers how 
much time is wasted at bridge by women he 
knows; and all these things illustrate to him 
the necessity of fleeing from what is not 
worth while. Somehow this quiet man from 
the seclusion of Labrador comes into our 
civilization like one from another planet and 
calmly judges us, and pretty soon, before 
the prelude is over, people in the audience 
begin to stop listening to Grenfell and start 
listening to their own consciences. So that 
is what Grenfell’s prelude does. 

And then when he turns to his pictures, 
how the reality deepens! His slides are 
always out of any proper order, but he 
plunges ahead with gathering enthusiasm, 
making the most extraordinary connections, 


and gradually the impression deepens, of the 
lonely and barren shore, the forsaken and 
miserable lives, the coming of this Great 
Heart with his steady common sense, his 
enjoyable love of fighting the devil with his 
own weapons, and the scope of his far- 
reaching campaign against disease and 
poverty and sin. Then the life worth while 
seems to loom up before you, as you realize 
how this single-handed hero has begun to 
transform the world’s lands-end into a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Every now and then the humor ripples 
along. “I suppose I must not joke in the 
church tonight,” he says, but how ean he 
help it? How could anybody relieve the 
pathos of the story of Kirkina, which all we 
Pomiukites know so well, without describing 
her as “Labrador girl—New York legs”; or 
how could he describe the futility of his ex- 
periment with cows any better than by call- 
ing the forlorn little herd. on the ice “look- 
ing for grass” his “ice cream farm”? 

And by and by, when he comes down from 
the platform and looks at the clock, he says 
with a soft smile, “I am afraid I talked too 
long.” But an hour and forty-five minutes 
of Grenfell has to last two years, until he 
comes again. 


The Influence of Grenfell 


It has always pleased me to watch the 
audiences when he gets through. Amid the 
old ladies who gather around to offer him 
libraries.and phonographs, and the old men 
who “heard him two years ago and still 
remember his name,” the boys come shyly 
up, proud to be able to say they once shook 
his hand. He seems more frank and at ease 
with them, too, than with anybody else. 
Perhaps he remembers how Jesus used to 
treat them. 

How much he has meant to young men!. 
Think of the squad he always has down in 
Labrador, at their own charges hauling wood 
and cutting hair and hoeing potatoes, because 
they, too, want something worth while. I 
recall the strong impression when he dropped 
in one noon to speak to the men of our 
University Club. It was a hurried hour, 
and few of them had heard of him before. 
He disclaimed being a “hero,” as he was 
introduced, and told them he went down to 
Labrador for fun. And then he described 
his kind of fun. One fellow summed it up, 
“He is the Real Thing.” 

Perhaps the greatest originality about ~ 
Jesus was his discovery of a new kind of 
fun in life, the fun of helping with all one’s 
might. That is the secret the Doctor has 
discovered. The Doctor’s great service to 
the world, I firmly believe, is not his work 
in Labrador, but his ability to create dis- 
satisfaction, to make people tired of their 
lives and desirous to make better ones. 

He has found other people of his sort. 
Think of two of the most eminent surgeons 
in the world asking to go down and help 
him next summer. ‘Think of the woman of 
wealth who runs his orphanage without pay 
and the head nurse who returns him part 
of her salary because she thinks she does 
not need it all, and the other one who was 
glad to take a tubercular boy for a Christ- 
mas present. Think of our own Miss White 
in the Congregational House, who, Dr. Gren- . 
fell says, “has done more for Labrador than 
any other woman living,” glorifying her life, 
which might so easily haye become one of 
routine, by reaching out to be the mother of 
the Labrador. : 

All these are, like the Doctor, followers 
of the guild of St. James, whose motto-is, 
to show their faith by their deeds, or, as the 
Doctor puts it, “RELIGION 1s WORK.” 
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- Among the New Books 


A Modern Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 


In a recent number of the Lapository 
Times, the following high tribute was edi- 
torially paid Professor Jordan of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, “There is no man that 
we know of who seems to have a more ap- 
propriate message for our day, or seems able 
to deliver it better than Prof. W. G. Jor- 
dan.” Such a compliment from such a 
quarter raises high expectations which are 
amply fulfilled by his new book, Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Thought (Scribner’s. 
$3.00). We feel all through that we are in 
the hands of one who is both a scholar and 
a preacher. 

The book deals more specifically with the 
early narratives of the Old Testament, and 
shows how their interpretation has been 
affected by the new knowledge that has 
come from Assyriology, archeology and lit- 
erary and critical study. The writer crosses 
swords occasionally with Sayce, Hommel, 
and more particularly Dr. Orr, to whose 
volume on “The Problem of the Old Testa- 
ment’ Professor Jordan takes frequent ex- 
ception, Everywhere we feel that the writer 
is not pleading a case, but is patiently and 
sincerely searching for truth, keenly con- 
scious of the difficulties of the search, and 
yet thoroughly convinced that large and help- 
ful results have already been reached. It is 
a helpful book, welcoming fearlessly and 
gladly all well-attested knowledge, whether 
it be new or old. 

Professor Jordan shows. that, however 
-deep was Israel’s debt to Babylon, she had 
yet a unique and distinctive life of her own. 
The whole book could be read with as much 
pleasure by laymen as by ministers, though 
there are certain chapters of special value 
to ministers, for example, those on Criti- 
cism and Theology and Criticism and the 
Preacher. Of these, however, the most 
stimulating and important is undoubtedly 
that on The Modern Interpretation of An- 
cient Stories. Here Dr. Jordan takes some 
of Israel’s most ancient stories, e.g., Cain 
and Abel, the famine described in 2 Sam. 
21: 1-14, ete., and shows how fruitfully they 
may be dealt with by the preacher who 
thoroughly understands the modern view of 
the Bible. There is immense need for just 
such work as this. It has not yet been done 
on any extensive scale, and here Dr. Jordan 
is a master, combining the loyalty and cour- 
age of the truly scientific student with the 
devotional temper and the homiletic insight 
of the true preacher. 

JOHN BH. McFapyen. 

Victoria University, Toronto. 


Professor James’s Latest Volume 


Prof. William James’s last book, A Plural- 
istic Universe (Longmans, Green. $1.50 
net), exhibits the author’s immense serious- 
ness, his attempt to get at reality in the most 
direct way, and his essential poetry. He is 
a cosmic poet intoxicated with the manifold- 
ness of nature, aware also of its unsubduable 
elements.. He is also a trenchant controver- 
sialist whose lucid style gaims entrance into 
regions where life uneasily awakens to the 
world of philosophic ideas. Professor James 
believes that the only method likely to be 
fruitful in philosophy is to explain wholes by 
parts, and to give up the attempt to explain 
present existence by starting with an ‘‘Abso- 
lute” in whose timeless constitution all con- 
tradictions can be resolved. Our author be- 
lieves there is “some rationality” in the uni- 
verse; but he staggers at the Absolutist 
position that it is “all rationality.” Con- 
erete life is not always rational; and in the 


world of ideas an Absolutist position blinks 
many obvious difficulties. For Professor 
James existence is “strung-along” and ever 
becoming. And God is much the same. He 
is the ideal tendency in things, but not the 
whole of things, or else we still keep the 
problem of evil. He, too, is struggling, over- 
coming perhaps, but though there may be 


little beyond him in the “totality” of things, 


something still remains outside as evil. 

This is, as Professor James says of philos- 
ophy in general, “fa passionate vision,” and 
all the more passionate because it espouses 
a conception of reality as not essentially 
static, but dynamic and distributive. And 
the vision warms the reader towards philoso- 
phy which thus grows earnest and human. 
But it still leaves him questioning whether 
he has ever known any part of existence ex- 
plained while it remained separable from a 
larger whole that implied a final unity—and 
whether a finite God unvictorious over any 
part of “totality” is the kind of God that is 
rationally satisfactory. 

GEORGE T. SMART. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 


Aenew book from the pen of Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne is always to be welcomed gladly. 
His latest publication, Studies in Christian- 


PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE 


ity (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net), is a 
series of essays, dealing with some of the 
fundamental ideas of Christian thought. 
The first three of these have been published 
before as separate booklets, and have been 
widely read and appreciated in that form. 
Now, however, they have been expanded 
considerably, and three new ones have been 
added, making a volume of great value for 
those who are perplexed by recent changes 
in theological thought, and who want the 
help of a competent but popular discussion 
of some of the central issues. Professor 
Bowne combines with his eminent philo- 
sophical attainments a rare gift for popular 
writing, a gift which he makes most use of 
when treating Christian themes. A vein of 
irony, too, frequently gives point to his dis- 
cussion, without interfering with its moral 
earnestness. The combination of, several 
essays, written on different occasions, has 
caused a certain amount of repetition in the 
book, which, however, doubtless does ‘not 
hinder it in the educational work it is de- 
signed to accomplish. 

The underlying thought of the essays is 
that the antithesis between the natural and 
the supernatural, which commonly charac- 
terizes religious thinking, is false and inju- 
rious. It either makes God unreal, or else 
it leads to strained and artificial views of 
Christian experience. The ideal towards 
which the author leads us is the harmonious 


blending of ethical and _ religious experience. 
In contrast to older theories of the atone- 
ment he upholds the moral and vital theory, 
and he thinks that the ideas of atonement 
and development should be kept in close re- 
lation to each other. The existence of dif- 
ferent types of religious experience is recog- 
nized, but all magical or mechanical ideas of 
it are vigorously opposed. A higher spirit- 
uality is to be sought primarily “by faith- 
fully abiding in the work of life, and by the 
constant reference of that life to the will 
of God.” 

While the book is mainly occupied with 
the ethical interpretation of traditional ideas, 
the author incidentally brings out his theo- 
logical position on certain prominent or 
mooted points. The Trinity, though myste- 
rious, is accepted as “the line of least re- 
sistance” for thought. The Incarnation is 
the central truth of Christianity. The 
miraculous birth of Christ is not rejected, 
though regarded as not essential to faith. 
The last essay has an interesting discussion 
of the ethics of creed subscription. 

The progressive nature of the truth re- 
ceives much emphasis, and the author be- 
lieves that “the still small voice of intelli- 
gence will at last be heard; and the gates 
of popes and bishops and general assemblies 
and general conferences’ shall not prevail 
against it.” 

EUGENE W. Lyman. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 


The Chippendales 


Judge Robert Grant is so familiar a 
figure in the world of letters that the “con- 
stant reader” knows what to expect of him 
before opening his newest book. He is never 
dull, not for a page, and, disagree with him 
as one may, no volume of his can be laid 
down until finished. All his characteristics 
glow with brightness in his recent volume, 
The Chippendales (Scribner’s. $1.50). The 
plot is fresh and told with swiftness, vivid- 
ness, crispness, despite a certain legal stiff- 
ness of phraseology cropping out on every 
other page, and the careful enumeration of 
noses, eyes and hirsute appendages on all the 
minor characters. Perhaps the Judge’s most 
vexatious habit is his constant assumption 
that all people born in the country are vul- 
gar, and that good manners and an income 
of ten-thousand-dollars-from-birth are insep- 
arable. 

As usual with this author, every character 


stands out with sharp-cut lines. Hugh Mc- 
Dowell Blaisdell—Selma of ‘“Unleavened 
Bread” reborn into masculinity—has had 


the bad taste, in common’ with all the 
Grant tribes of plebeians, to be born from a 
family of country doctors and comes, after 
a course in a country college, to make his 
fortune in Boston, upon the Stock Exchange. 
He represents all that is worst in rising 
young men, and encounters at the outset of 
his career the Chippendales, a family from 
the bluest of blue-blood Boston stock. He 
marries his landlady’s daughter, pushes his 
fortunes neck to neck with Henry Chippen- 
dale Sumner, the real hero of the tale. 
Henry has sensibilities, Hugh has none, 
and presents at every turn an opportunity 
for the author’s eloquent denunciation of 
present-day politics and business methods: 
Though Henry and honesty do not, Hugh 
succeeds, getting everything in the way of 
financial, political and social success he de- 
sires, finally marrying for his second wife a 
Chippendale. Henry, at the end, refuses 
$600,000 because his aunt has conditioned 
her gift on his making Chippendale his last 
name. His relatives call him a fool, but the 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for May 30 | 


IX. The Gospel of Social 
Righteousness ' 


In last Sunday’s lesson you showed the 
attitude of James toward Gentiles who be- 
lieved on Jesus Christ, in the address he 
made to the Council. Today you. study 
further his attitude toward all believers, as 
expressed in his letter to Jews who had be- 
come disciples of Christ, scattered through- 
out the Roman Empire (James 1: 1). 
James based his address on Peter’s declara- 
tion that God made no distinction between 
those who believed, cleansing the hearts 
both of Jews and Gentiles by the same 
faith in Jesus Christ (Acts 15: 8). But 
he advised four things to be abstained from 
by Gentiles in order to maintain fellowship 
with Jews (Acts 15: 19-21). The other 
“works” by which Jews expected to gain 
the approval of God, such as circumcision 
and other customs appointed by Moses, he 
agreed with Peter, should not be imposed 
on Gentiles, who would be saved by faith. 
Jews believed that they also would be saved 
by the same faith (Acts 15: 11). James, 
however, was held responsible for maintain- 
ing that circumcised Jewish believers were 
of a higher class in the sight of God than 
Gentile believers (Gal. 2: 12). Paul re- 
pudiated that idea. He declared. that all 
alike were justified by faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal. 2: 16). Works of the law, he in- 
sisted, were of no value to believers in 
Christ (Gal. 5: 5,6). Faith in him, “work- 
ing through love,” was all sufficient. 

Some of the believing Jews seem to have 
confused the “works of the law’ with the 
“working through love,’ which is service to 
men in following Jesus Christ, and to have 
persuaded themselves that if they believed 
the gospel, they were free from the law of 
love as well as from the law of Moses. For 
example, that they were under no more 
obligation to serve their fellowmen than 
they were to be circumcised. To such as 
these the letter of James is addressed. 
Faith working, through love he calls “the 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 30. Believing and Doing. Text, James 
2: 14-26. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(Lo be studied with open Bible) 


royal law’; and the fruits of obedience to 
this law are the works he is writing about 
(James 2: 8). If you can make it clear to 
your pupils that he is insisting on loving 
service to one’s fellowmen, and especially of 
one’s brethren in Christ, as essential evi- 
dence of loyalty to Christ, you will do much 
to show that the fundamental teaching of 
Christ (Matt. 5: 16; Luke 4: 17, 18) ; of 
Paul (Gal. 5: 18, 14; Rom. 13: 8-10); 
and of James (Jas. 2: 8) is the same. Con- 
sider, then: ; 

1. The royal law. It. is given in vy. 8. 
It was not a new law put forth in Jesus. It 
was in the Mosaic code (Lev. 19: 18). It 
commanded Jews to love foreigners as truly 
as those of their own race (Lev. 19: 34). 
It was interpreted by Jesus in a way that 
made it seem new (Matt. 7: 12). He de- 
clared it fundamental in society and illus- 
trated it by a story which intimated that 
foreigners were more likely to keep it than 
Jews (Luke 10: 25-37). He applied it to 
human society in what we call the Golden 
Rule (Luke 6: 31).. Paul declared that the 
whole law is fulfilled in accepting the gospel 
of social righteousness (Gal. 5: 14). » 

2. Faith apart from works. It is selfish 
worship. It takes a variety of forms, all 
of which are inconsistent with the Golden 
Rule. James illustrates one of these forms 
in his introduction to the counsel of this 
lesson (chap. 2: 1-8). Read the translation 
in the Twentieth Century New Testament. 
It begins, “My brothers, are you really try- 
ing to combine faith in Jesus Christ, our 
glorified Lord, with the worship of rank?’ 
To use the house of God to discriminate in 
favor of rich persons against the poor is to 
worship social position instead of worship- 
ing God. The old law also was against that 
(Lev. 19: 15). It is social unrighteousness. 
James said that the law condemned \it (v. 9). 
Paul said that the liberty of the gospel did 
not free believers from the royal law of 
service (Gal. 5: 18). James said the same 
thing in another way, declaring that those 
who had no charity for others could expect 
none for themselves (vs. 12, 13). Faith 
without works may be described as love to 
God and trust in Jesus Christ without 
doing any loving service to men. It is not 


genuine love to God (vs. 14-17). John 
makes a more emphatic statement than 
James. He says that one who claims to 
have faith without works is a liar (1 John 
4: 20). 

3. Faith made perfect by works. By 
works James means serving those in need 
(vs. 15, 16). He says, as John says, that 
one who truly trusts in Christ will act in 
the spirit of Christ. Compare the different 
uses by two apostles of the same Old Testa-- 
ment text (Gen. 15: 6; Rom. 4: 8; Jas. 2: 
23). Paul says that Abraham believed God 
so fully that he did not falter in his con- 
fidence that God’s promise to him would be 
fulfilled, though he knew he was powerless 
to do. his part in the fulfillment of that 
promise, and that therefore his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness (Rom. 
4: 16-22). . James says that Abraham 
offered up his only son as a sacrifice to God, 
knowing that his hope of being the father 
of many nations, which God had promised, ~ 
rested on the life of that son. That proved 
his faith genuine (Jas. 2: 21-24). Paul 
uses this illustration to show that faith in 
the risen Jesus our Lord will be reckoned to 
us for righteousness (Rom. 4: 24, 25). 
James uses it to convince us that those who 
have such faith as Abraham had will act as 
it prompted him to act. John shows us that 
such faith prompts us to do as Jesus would 
do (1 John 2: 1-6). John and James agree 
that genuine bélievers will serve with a lov- 
ing spirit their fellowmen who need their 


help (1 John 4: 21; Jas. 2: 15, 16). This 
is the gospel of social righteousness. 
4. Works made perfect by faith. Show 


your pupils that the highest motive for serv- 
ing men lies in the confidence that we and 
they are brethren because we all have the 
same Father and that the highest service 
we can render men is in aiding them to 
bring to perfection the image of the Father 
which we see in them. Ask your pupils to 
recite the legend of Abou ben Adhem. Help 
them to see how leaders of men in our day 
are prompted by Christ’s spirit of service 
which embraces all mankind. Show how 
this spirit reflects anew the gospel which 
Christ preached (Luke 4: 17-19) and lived 
(Acts 20: 33-35). 


Keeping the Nation Intact 


| C. E. Topic for May 30—June 5 | 


Heroes of home missions. Matt, 10: 7-16. 

Who the heroes are. Because the home 
missionary problem is confined to no one 
section of the United States today, the heroes 
are everywhere. ‘Twenty-five years ago we 
might have put chief emphasis upon the 
pioneers of civilization and Christianity, 
who followed the advancing waves of popula- 
tion westward. We should have dwelt upon 
Mareus Whitman, who helped to save the 
Pacific Northwest to the Union; on Richard 
Cordley, one of the founders of Kansas, who 
lived to see his own church grow from 
twenty-two to 400 members; on Joseph 
Ward, who put his very lifeblood into South 
Dakota and Yankton College; on Josiah 
Grinnell, Hphraim Adams and other members 
of the Iowa band; on William Duncan, the 
hero of Metlakahta; on Sheldon Jackson of 
Alaska, who died only a fortnight ago and 
whose career in the West and in Alaska, 
where, through the organization of schools 
and the introduction of reindeer, he did a 
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monumental work, may well be the subject 
of special attention. 

Honoring as we ought fo do these men 
and others equally worthy who have cast in 
their lot with young commonwealths, we 
must not limit our gaze to the distant out- 
posts. The home missionary heroes are 
right about us, in the decaying country, down 
in the slums and outskirts of great cities, 
ministering to the native population and to 
the various strains of foreigners that have 
come in upon us like a flood. They are going 
from house to house, from shop to shop. 
They are employing “institutional,” educa- 
tional and evangelistic methods. They are 
pleading with and rescuing the dissipated 
and degraded, appealing to strong young 
men and women and trying to keep them 
from squandering their splendid abilities and 
to make them true patriots and Christians. 


What home missionary work is. Broadly 
speaking, home missionary work today is any 


effort to save and keep this eountry for 
Christ. One who realizing the truth of what 
Austin Phelps said many years ago, “As 
America goes, so goes the world in all that 
is vital to its moral welfare,’ throws him- 
self into the struggle to beat back the tides 
of materialism and irreverence which, if un- 
checked, will in due time swamp this nation, 
is a home missionary hero. This country 
cannot be saved through Fourth of July 
orations alone, or through harking back to 
the virtues of the forefathers. And if this 
country should become corrupt and enervated 
to what nation of the world should we look 
for Christian leadership? 


Lend a hand. So, then, our meeting, if 
it is worth anything, will send us out, each 
determined to have a hand in keeping our 
nation clean and strong. If we are so sit- 
uated that we can do little direct work our- 
selves, let us seek to give all the more gen- 
erously and pray all the more earnestly. | 
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Branford’s (Ct.) New Manse 


Not all churches are as rich in residences 
for the minister as First Church, Branford. 
It built a fine large manse, with all modern 
conveniences, about eighteen years ago, 
fronting the green and near the church. 
Last December ex-Senator HB. F. Jones died 
and by. will left his fine residence and its 
contents, valued at $15,000 to the church on 
condition that it be used only for the home 
of the minister. The large house, with 


nearly two acres of grounds, is located on 
the crest of a hill, one of the best properties 
The only drawback is that it 


in the town. 


Gift Parsonage at Branford, Ct. 


will be expensive for the church to keep the 
place in first-class condition, and the min- 
ister’s living expenses will be materially in- 
creased. 

Mr. Jones was not a member of the church 


but was always actively interested in its 
affairs and a warm friend of the pastor. He 
also left the church $1,000 outright and 


$5,000 to be added to $5,000 he had already 
given, making $10,000 known as the Marga- 
ret A. Jones Fund, in memory of Mrs. 
Jones, the income to be used by the deacons 
and pastor for the parish poor. D. 


Ingatherings through Varied Means 


During the past year many local churches 
have been testing the worth of both individ- 
ual and professional evangelistic effort. 


Here are successful examples of each from 


seattered towns: 

On Sunday, May 2, King’s Highway 
Church of Bridgeport, Ct., enjoyed one of 
the best communion services in its history. 
Twenty-one new members were received, 
largely as a result of the special meetings. 
These were conducted by the pastor, .Rev. 
P. E. Mathias, outside help being used on 
only one night. : 

On the same Sunday, Rev. John Reid re- 
ceived twenty-nine into the church at Frank- 
lin, Mass., twenty-eight coming on confes- 
sion. These are the first fruits of union 
evangelistic meetings held April 1-18, under 
the leadership of Rev. J. H. Blliott, D.D. 
Many more have been reached and another 
harvest is expected at the next eammunion. 
In order to guard against haste or thought- 
lessness on the: part of those who signed 
eards, the pastor is supplementing the work 
of the evangelist by training classes. 


Evangelistic Fruits in Taunton, Mass. 


Taunton, Mass., is one of the cities which 
has seen great religious interest this winter. 
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Early signs of promise led Rev. A. McCord 
of Winslow Church and the pastor of the 
nearby Baptist church to unite in securing 
Rey. Harry Taylor and Albany Smith, the 
son of Gipsy Smith. They found enthusiasm 
awaiting them and from the outset their 
work was remarkably successful. One week at 
Winslow Church, another at the Baptist and 
two weeks at the Methodist church brought 
religious ‘interest seldom known in the city. 
Mr. Taylor’s genial manner and common- 
sense way of presenting the gospel won the 
approval of all classes. The interest did not 
depart with the evangelist, and bids fair to 


result in an uplift that will 
moral tone of certain sections of the city. 
At the Methodist church seventy-three were 
received into membership on the first Sunday 
in May, and on the same day the Baptist 


improve the 


church received sixty. At the last two com- 
munions Mr. MeCord has received into 
Winslow Church thirty-five, all but four by 
confession and others are to come later, 
while at the Trinitarian Rev. Mr. Goodrich 
received at the May communion twenty-four, 
of whom but two were by letter. Smaller 
numbers received by other churches bring 
the total number of new members during the 
present season above 250. 

At the Trinitarian Church a majority of 
those uniting are males, mainly boys of high 
school age. It is a notable tribute to the 
success of Mr. Goodrich’s methods that of 
these boys all but one were members of the 
pastor’s “Civic Club.” This has met regu- 
larly for the discussion of the moral attitude 
of the citizen to the community and has 
found such obligation culminating in loyalty 
to the church which stands for moral and 
spiritual aims. @. H. J. 


A Midweek Suggestion from Fall River, Mass. 


At Central Church, Fall River, Mass., 
during the past year Dr. C. F. Swift has 
inaugurated ““Witness Bearing Meetings,” for 
which the second Thursday evening service 
of each month is set apart. Church mem- 
bers are divided, into groups alphabetically, 
and the members of a group are urged to be 


. present on the evening assigned to them and 


take the entire responsibility for the service. 
They are specially urged to bring some word 
of personal experience, perhaps expressed in 
a passage of Scripture or a verse of a hymn, 
or, best of all, in their own words. They 
are asked to throw out suggestions for the 
church work of what they hope to see done, 
and what the church has meant to them. 


.$50,000 gifts have come in. 
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Facts and Features of Local Work 


The. meetings held so far this year have 
been looked upon as the most helpful meet- 
ings ever held. Those who cannot be pres- 
ent have been requested to send some written 
word so that the church might be assured 
of their interest and co-operation. Expres- 
sions from young and old have come in, giv- 
ing to all a new insight into the mind and 
thought of many who heretofore have kept 
silent, thus depriving the church of many 
valuable suggestions, words of faith, trust 
and hope in the Christian life. FINDLAY. 


Vermont Customs Inspector becomes Pastor 


The following item, clipped from the St. 
Albans (Vt.) Messenger, tells: its own in- 
teresting little story: 3 

“O. R. Houghton, deputy collector and 
inspector, stationed at Alburg, resigned, 
May 1, to accept the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church at Bakersfield. .He has 
been in the customs service since July, 1902, 
During a large part of the time he has been 
an inspector on the train running between 
Montreal and Alburg, and while waiting at 
Montreal between trains has studied theol- 
ogy and has received a degree from McGill 
University.” 


Church Building in Wisconsin 


Since Rev. N. T. Blakeslee went from 
Milwaukee: to take charge of the little flock 
of Congregationalists in the German town, 
Port Washington, things have been looking 
up; but the enterprise has been handicapped 
by lack of an adequate building, centrally 
located. Through an unknown friend re- 
cently came an offer of $1,500 to help toward 
a new edifice. The announcement of this 
delightful surprise has aroused the latent 
energies of the congregation and steps are 
being rapidly taken to build this coming 
summer. 

In Watertown the work of collecting sub- 
scriptions for a $12,000 edifice, to replace 
the one now used for fifty-eight years, is 
practically completed. With the exception 
of a loan of $1,500 from the Church Build- 
ing Society it is expected to dedicate free of 
debt. Rey. H. C. Rehm expects to hold dedi- 
cation services in early September. 

Noy. 1 is the time set for the completion 
of the new building in Fond du Lac. The 
material selected is red granite with Lake 
Superior’ sandstone trimmings. The plans 
adopted give ample social facilities with lit- 
tle sacrifice of churehly ideals. The esti- 
mated cost of the church and furnishings is 
about $50,000. J. H. C. 


Greater Whitman Campaign 


Gratifying progress is being made in the 
campaign for one million dollars additional 
endowment for Whitman College, all of 
which is to be raised in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. President 8. B. L. Penrose, 
Dean A. W. Hendrick and Rey. J. D. 
Neilan, treasurer of the Greater Whitman 
Fund, are giving all their time to the cam- 
paign. At a recent chapel meeting Pro- 
fessor Hendrick announced that the $500,- 
000 mark had already been passed in the 
amount of subscriptions secured. Two 
The first was 
given by Miss Denney of Seattle as endow- 
ment for a professorship of English lan- 
guage and literature. The second was 
given by Mr. J. H. Matthews of Spokane, 
to be used as a scholarship fund, the income 
to be loaned to deserving students working 
their own way through college. Ground 
will: be broken early in May for a new 
btilding for the Conservatory of Music, to 
cost $50,000, which will be ready for. occu- 
pancy by September. W. M. P. 
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Whither the Tribes Go Up 
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A Choice Group of New Church Edifices East and West 


In this array of recently dedicated church edifices we are able to present to the readers of The Congregationalist an 


unusual feature of church news. 


Not only do these columns suggest the material prosperity of the denomination, but they 


also portray varied types of modern ecclesiastical architecture. Many of these pictures are indeed characteristic of their 


environment, the comparatively new settlement in the Western sand-bills, the New England village, the manufacturing town, 


the busy Eastern metropolis, and the like. 


But behind this prosperity and achievement are also stories of toil and sacrifice, 


theflong, up-hill pull from the community without a church of any sort, from the rude hall above a saloon, from the blackened 


remains of a former edifice to new and attractive equipments. 


obligation as, with full resources, they face their special opportunity in rural, college 


Expressive in both exterior and interior 
of the simplicity, the directness and the rug- 
gedness of character of the Congregational- 
ism of the early New England, the new meet- 
ing house of First Church, Danbury, Ct., 
dedicated on May 2, has been pronounced. one 
of the finest modern examples of colonial 
church architecture in America. 

The church, constructed and furnished at 
an expense of approximately $100,000, re- 
places the historic old church burned in May, 
1907. ‘“‘Ye olde meeting house’ of fore- 
father days has been reproduced with all 
fidelity, and in the structure have been -per- 
petuated some of the best features of notable 
colonial buildings elsewhere in New England. 
The portico, with its columns, is the most 
marked feature of the exterior, and a balus- 
trade crowned with the typical colonia] urns 
continues around the roof the square effect 
of the columns. The tower, which ends in 
a dome, was suggested by the United Church 
on New Haven’s historic green. The free- 
standing columns were suggested by the old 


church at Quilford- 
and the gallery by 
the famous West 
Church in Boston. 
A unique practice 
will be the lighting 
of an electric beacon 
high in the tower 


wheneyer meetings are 
held in the church at 
night. This light will 
burn until the close 
of the services, pro- 
claiming its message 
to.every part of the 
city from which it is 
visible. One of the 
handsomest features 
of the interior is the 
organ case, which, in 
harmony with the rest 
of the edifice, is of 
purest colonial design, 
its pipes of greenish 
gold contrasting effect- 


ively with the sur- 
rounding white. In 
connection with the 


echo organ is a mag- 
nificent set of cathe- 
dral chimes of twenty 
notes, played from the 
organ keyboard. 
The dedicatory serv- 
ices were simple, yet 
full of beauty and 
dignity, the’ sermon 
being preached by the 
pastor, Rey: H. ©. 
Meserve. At the 
afternoon communion 
service fifty-one per- 
sons were received 
into membership in 
the chureh upon con- 
fession and three by ° 
letter. In the even- 
ing the other churches 


New First Church at Danbury, Ct. 


of the city joined with First Church in a 
union service of rejoicing and congratulation. 
An organ recital was given on Monday even- 
ing by G. F. Goodale of New Haven, the 
organist and choir director. 

The dedication of the new meeting house 
was of especial historical interest to the 
people of the city regardless of denomination, 
for the establishment of First Church was 
almost coincident with the founding of the 
town. Its first meeting house was built in 
1696 and the present structure is the fifth 
since that time. In 1786 a permanent ‘‘min- 
ister’s fund’ of $10,000 was established in | 
order that the town might have a gospel that 
was literally “free,” and the fund is pre- 
served intact and still used for the purposes 
for which it was designed. 

Danbury, Ct. Ww. E. B. 

Plymouth Church of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
now an established fact. With 154 members 


it enters into the Congregational fellowship, 
fully equipped for a noble service. 


With the 


To these fortunate parishes should now come a sense of deeper 


or industrial communities. 


organization of the church was also held the 
dedication of a beautiful home. The story 
quickly ‘told is: first, a hall over a saloon; 
second, a temporary abiding place in one of 
our public schools; third, a frame chapel 
with the appearance of a barn; fourth, an 
enlarged chapel with a tower, and now a 
brick building which would be an ornament 
to any city. ‘ 

Nineteen years ago a group of workers 
from First Church sought out a new field for 
Christian endeavor. A part of the city, cut 
off from the rest of the city by the railroads 
and a creek, was found where were no 
churches and where children flocked the 
streets. 

Credit for this last change must be given 
first to Hon. W. H. Crosby of First Church, . 
who gave heart to the people for a large 
effort by making an offer of $5,000 as a 
starter. This offer set the people of Plym- 
outh Chapel on fire, as well as interested 
others in First Church. The new building 
and equipment have cost over $20,000. The 
pastor is Rev. L, G. 
Rogers. 

Buffalo, N.Y. A.L. @. 


After several years 
of earnest effort and 
sacrifice, Dr. Frank 
Fox and his people of* 
Sioux Falls, S. D., 
had the pleasure of 
dedicating the finest 
church of our order 
in that state. First 
setting before them 
the ideal of a $30,000 
structure, the mem- 
bers afterward devel- 
oped their plans so 
that the splendid new 
edifice now represents 
a value of $62,000, 
dedicated free of debt 
by reason of $11,000 
raised on dedication 
day. The exercises 
were largely attended 
and included the par- 
ticipation of neigh- 
boring pastors, a dedi- 
catory sermon by Dr. 
Fox on The Joy of 
Thy House, and a cor- 
dial fellowship meet- 
ing in which sister 
denominations were 
represented. Rey. D. 
B. Scott, a former 
pastor now resident 
in Lancaster, Mass., 
forwarded his greet- 
ings together with a 
handsome new Bible 
for the church. A. 


A little more than 
three years ago First 
Church in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., proposed to 
disband. Rev. Roy B; 
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Interior of new Plymouth Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guild, then superintendent of the [Illinois 
Home Missionary Society, persuaded the 
discouraged members by heroic sacrifice 
to clear up the debt on their old building, 
which had been an incubus. for twenty 
years. In 1906 Rev. C. K. Stockwell 
was called to the pastorate, and his work 
in Bloomington has been like-a new ver- 
sion of the book of Nehemiah. A modern 
rick church, erected at a cost of $16,000, 
was dedicated on April 18. The morning 
sermon on Sacrifice was preached by Sec- 
retary Newell of the Church Building Soci- 
ety, and addresses at the afternoon and even- 
ing services were made by Prof. Graham 
Taylor of Chicago Theological Seminary. 

While the church is not large, its admira- 
le arrangement both on the main floor and 
in the basement makes every inch of space 
available. The pews are of the cathedral 
type, and all the woodwork is of the mission 
style in form and finish. The two main 
windows show Christ in Gethsemane and the 
Rich Young Ruler in stained glass work of 
a high order. 

In a city of 30,000 people this is one of 
the most beautiful and completely equipped 
churches. The building of the new church 
has proved a way to revival. 

Chicago, Jil. Ai aster 


On Sunday morning, Feb. 9,-1908, just 
before service, the church at North Branford, 
Ct., which had stood for seventy-seven years, 
was found to be on fire, and soon was a heap 
of ruins. It was a severe blow to this little 
community, composed almost wholly of 
farmers and much weakened by death and 
removals: but with commendable courage 
and enthusiasm they entered immediately 
upon the work of replacing the lost building, 
and their self-sacrificing efforts have been 
crowned with success. A neat church now 
stands upon the site of the old edifice and 
was dedicated with appropriate services on 
Good Friday, April 9. iA large congregation 
was present, many coming from the sur- 
rounding towns. The sermon was by Dr. 
T. S. Devitt of Branford. An interesting 
feature was the history of the church in two 
parts, by Rev. Charles Page, a son of the 
church, and Rey. Franklin Countryman of 
Stony Creek, for nearly twenty-five years its 
pastor. The present pastor of the church is 
Rey. R. R. Kendall, who has recently re- 
turned to New England from Florida. 

The whole community has co-operated in 
building the new church, including even for- 
eigners of an alien faith. The young people, 


| 
| 


New First Church, Sioux Falis, S. D. 


of whom are an unusual number, are in 
active sympathy with the church and have 
rendered material assistance in securing the 
funds for the new building. 

The supposed decadence of the Connecticut 
hill town is not at all in evidence in North 
Branford. Belo i 


The recent dedication of a new church at 
Two Rivers, Wis., is an event of no little 
significance. The entire region from Milwau- 
kee north for nearly 200 miles, embracing 
five counties, with a population of about 
150,000, is settled almost wholly with Lu- 
therans and Catholics. In some towns you 
will scarcely find a family whose parents or 
grandparents are not foreign born. In each 
one'of these. counties we have a Congrega- 
tional church at the county seat, except Man- 
itowoe County in which Two Rivers is 
located. It is the most important town in 
the county, ‘having 5,000 population and 
doing a large manufacturing business. 
Though the Two Rivers church is a trifle 
over a half century old, yet its membership 
is only about 125. For many years the re- 
movals were about equal to the additions, 
and the growth of the town has been largely 
foreign-speaking. The first church building 
was small and unattractive, and when en- 
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New Edifice at North Branford, Ct. 


larged, eight years ago, it soon failed to 
meet the needs of the growing congregation. 

With the advent of Rey. D. R. Anderson, 
a new era began which has resulted in a 
beautiful and completely equipped church 
edifice, costing $14,000. With the aid of 
the Church Building Society and _ the 
large gift of the manufacturing firm of 
Messrs. J. E. & H. P. Hamilton, it was ded- 
icated free of debt. Three of the former 
pastors, J. N. Davidson, T. W. Cole and 
Alexander Thomson shared in the joys of 
the occasion; also Rey. John Faville of 
Appleton, who thirty-seven years ago taught 
in the Sunday school and sang in the choir, 
gave the dedicatory sermon. This being the 
only English-speaking Protestant church in 
the city, a wide-open door is set before it 
for the doing of a large work. 

Another new church was dedicated on 
April 18, at Hackley, in Vilas County, at 
the extreme north of the state. Last sum- 
mer a student opened a station here. He 
was followed by District Missionary Dexter, 
with a series of meetings. A church of 
eighteen members organized late last fall and 
now a church dedication. The sowing and 
the reaping were not far apart. 

Madison, Wis. H. A. MINER. 


Redfield, S. D:, dedicated its beautiful 
new building of pressed brick trimmed with 
stone, costing $24,000, on April 25. The 
audience room seats 600. Opening into it 
is the Sunday school room, which seats 200 
more, so that the church accommodates 800 
people on special occasions. On the first 
floor is a vestry for the choir and a pastor’s 
study. The basement. has a beautiful dining 


New edifice at Redfield, S. D. 


room, kitchen and a fine large room for the 
primary department of the Sunday school, 
as well as a room for the midweek meetings 
of the church. 

Ten thousand dollars remained to be raised 


at dedication. The church disliked to turn 
its dedication services into a money raising 
effort. So the building committee decided to 
make an effort to raise the money on a 
week day. A canvass of the business men of 
the town secured the unanimous agreement 
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to close all the business places in town from 
two to four on an afternoon before dedica- 
tion. Cards were placed in all the stores, 
an attractive program gotten out, the band 
was secured to play on the streets, and a 
great opening service was secured. Rev. 
T. O. Douglass of Iowa led in the enterprise. 
In one hour the $10,000 were raised, amid 
great enthusiasm. In the evening the ladies 
served a dedication banquet to 800 guests. 
Sunday morning a great congregation 
filled the house for the dedication services. 
The Redfield Choral Union furnished the 
music and Dr. Douglass delivered the sermon. 
In- the afternoon ‘the Sunday school rooms 
were set apart with appropriate services. 
In the evening a local fellowship meeting was 
held, participated in by all the ministers in 
the city, the music being furnished by three 
church choirs. Located at the seat of Red- 
field College, representing our German work, 
the new plant has a splendid opportunity. 
Sioue Falls, S. D. F. F. 


A substantial brick and -stone structure, 
the new home of Goodrich Church, Hast St- 
Louis, Ill., was dedicated April 13. The 
dedicatory services were planned in conjunc- 
tion with the twenty-fourth, annual meeting 


New Church, Two Rivers, W.s. 


of the Springfield Association, which the 
church entertained. They were unique in 
that they were conducted by candle light in 
an unfinished and unfurnished auditorium, 
Rev. W. W. Newell, D. D., Western secre- 
tary of the Church Building Society, preach- 
ing the sermon. 

The building, which is at once both church 


‘and parsonage, a novel but necessary ar- 


rangement; due to lack of funds to carry out 
original design, was made possible by the 
rare self-sacrifice of the- people on the 
ground, many of whom gave “beyond their 
means”; by the cheerful co-operation of the 
churches of the Springfield Association and 
other, friends of Congregationalism Hast and 
West; by the generous aid of the ever-will- 
ing Church Building Society; and not least, 
by the patient and persistent efforts, indom- 
itable courage and rare devotion of Rev. 
Henry Harris. It is centrally located to its 
great and growing Denverside -constituency. 
Up to the present time the church has had 
rather a “checkered career,”’ which has neces- 
sarily retarded its progress, but with this 
fine plant completed and furnished, it will be 
equipped for its work as never before, and 
ought to give a splendid account of itself, 
placed as it is in the midst of a very large 
working population, the shops in the immedi- 
ate vicinity employing in prosperous times 
over 4,000 men. 


St. Louis, Mo. Wittiam SmirH. 
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Until recently Blaine County, Nebraska, 
in the eastern part of the sand hill region, 
has been without a church of any sort. 
Within the last few months, three Congrega- 
tional churches have been erected, at Pur- 
dum, at Brewster, the county seat, and the 
third at Dunning. These three churches rep- 
resent the Christian work done in the whole 


county. The Brewster church is constructed: 


of concrete blocks, cost $1,700 and is all paid 
for. The corner stone is a marble block from 
the Berkshire Hills, Mass., the gift of Mr. 
W. A. Beattie, superintendent of the marble 


BERS 


In Brewster, Neb. ° 


works at Ashley Falls, Mass. It was secured 
through Rev. Edward Evans, Jr., under 
whose inspiration the work was begun a year 
ago, when he was pastor of the church, and 
was completed under the lead of the present 
pastor, Rev. O. O. Wood. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Supt. S. I. Hanford, who also conducted the 
evening. service. This group of neat and 
attractive church buildings will meet a great 
need in this region. The churches are well 
located and are doing a valuable service in 
their communities. M. A. B. 


Boston 

A Beautiful Charity 

The service Sunday evening, May 9, at 
Harvard Congregational Church was the 
seventy-third anniversary of the New Eng- 
land Moral Reform Society. A better name 
to describe its purpose is the Talitha Cumi 
Maternity Home, but we do not know a 
work which should appeal more strongly 
than this to the sympathy of good men and 
women. The Home received eighty-four 
young unmarried girls last year who had 
there their first experience of motherhood. 
Sixty-two of them were under twenty-one 
years of age, the youngest being only twelve. 
The amount of sorrow and shame, not only 
of these girls, but even more of their parents 
and friends, that has been covered from the 
public eye by gentle ministering hands in 
this home cannot be measured. One who 
can read in the annual report, just issued, 
the unembellished accounts of these girls and 
what is being done for them, without want- 
ing to share in this ministry must have a 
cold heart. Nor do we think one can read 
it without being convinced that its author, 
Dr. Julia M. Plummer, and its president, Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings, are especially fitted 
for this delicate and difficult service. They 
have associated with them a company of 


excellent women and of good business men - 


on the advisory board. = 


‘Ladies’ Night at the Young Men’s Club 


On the evening of May 12 the Young 
Men’s Congregational Club finished its most 
successful year in a blaze of glory and fair 
company. It was the annual ladies’ night. 
The banquet-rooms of the Exchange Club— 
and the members as well—were adorned for 
festivity, with all the proper accompaniments 
of flowers, orchestra and the like. In the 
Lotus Male Quartet and Dr. G. A. Stiles 
of Somerville, a clever reader, unusually 
attractive entertainment was provided. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad of the senior organization was 
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Soda Cracker Logie 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 


best in freshness. 


Of course, 


that soda cracker is 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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guest and chaplain, and besides bringing 
appropriate greetings had a brief message 
from Dr. Chapman’s : party, which has 
arrived at the Fijii Islands, 

Rev. W. H. Ryder, twenty-five years a 
vigorous apostle to Gloucester fishermen, 
spoke happily on the theme, The Natural- 
ness of Religion. Believing that the better 
side of man is always the religious side, he 
saw no hardship or sacrifice necessary for 
men to be really sons of God. Another 
honored guest, Pres. Allen T. Treadway of 
the Massachusetts Senate, described the 
Relationship of the Citizen to the State. 
He preached the doctrine of faithfulness, 
which he considers the prime quality of 
good citizenship, and urged a continuous 
self-education in matters of state. 


The Winter’s Ingathering 


The Congregationalist has made some in- 
quiries among the pastors in the metropoli- 
tan district as to the winter’s spiritual 
activity in the churches. While it would be 
difficult to present entire the information 
received in replies, the general impression 
is gratifying and valuable. The total in- 
gathering promises re-enforced churches for 
next year’s work. Probably the large acces- 
sion to many a church roll is due to the 
Chapman campaign more than to any one 
influence. But in the enthusiasm over the 
success of the revival faithful and persistent 
work by both pastors and members which 


has long been pursued with definite people 
in mind must not be forgotten. The replies 
to our questions show that energetic per- 
sonal work and _ successful Bible school 
methods may rightfully claim a large share 
in the season’s outcome. This appears to 
be true even of churches which entered 
heartily into the campaign. Among the 
large accessions since the beginning of the 
year are: Second, Dorchester, 151; Phillips, 
South Boston, 115; First, Chelsea, 92; 
Park Street, 88; First, Everett, 87; Pil- 
grim, Cambridge, 79; Allston, 78; Central, 
Dorchester, 71; Broadway, Somerville, 65; 
Central, 65; First, Malden, 67; Harvard, 
Brookline, 55.. Of these only First Church, 
Chelsza, and Harvard Church, Brookline, 
did aot participate in the Chapman cam- 
paign. 


Changes in Baptist Pulpits 


The not easy task of securing a successor 
to. Dr. Henson in the pulpit of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, seems to have been accom- 
plished in the selection of Rev. Cortland 
Myers of Brooklyn, whose reputation is that 
of a fearless, aggressive preacher and suc- 
cessful pastor. He had previously been 
called to the church in Cleveland which Mr. 
Rockefeller attends. Its pastorate is now 
to be taken by Rev. W. W. Bustard, who 
has done excellent work for the last few 
years in the Dudley Street Baptist Church 
in Boston. ; 
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New York 


Dr. Chapman Not to be Invited 


The interdenominational ministerial con- 
ference on evangelism in Brooklyn decided 
quickly that the action of the Congregational 
ministers as a body was in itself sufficient 
to prevent Dr. Chapman from accepting an 
invitation, even if given by the other de- 
nominations. The statement in this column 
last week that Dr. Chapman is anxious to 
come to Brooklyn was not intended to sug- 
gest that Dr. Chapman himself has taken 
any steps at all in the matter. His inti- 
mate friends declare that he knows nothing 
of the movement projected in the last few 
weeks. The action of the Congregational 
ministers was bitterly resented by Dr. J. F. 
Carson, who declared that they had set back 
the growing denominational fellowship, be- 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


It Is Soaring Skyward While the Baker’s 
Loaf of Bread Grows Smaller and 
Smaller—Who Pays the Profits 
Reaped by Speculators? 


The ‘“‘bull’ operators in the Chicago 
“wheat, pit”? are playing their old tricks 
with the world’s great staple food, and, as 
usual, the public is again discussing the 
question, “Who pays the enormous profits 
reaped .by these speculators?’ One specu- 
lator is said to have made $5,000,000 out of 
his wheat “corner.” Who pays the five 
million dollars? 

The question is an easy one ‘for most 
persons who give the subject any careful 
thought. It comes out of the pockets of the 
consumers. 

Of course the speculators will claim that 
the increased price was caused by a shortage 
in the wheat supply, while the Secretary of 
Agriculture maintains that there is no 
shortage, and that crop conditions do not 
warrant such a jump in prices.. There is 
also the usual demand for the removal of 
the tariff on wheat and for laws prohibiting 
speculation outside of that which is inci- 
dental to the actual buying and selling of 
grain. 

All these discussions are interesting and 
instructive, but the question of most imme- 
diate and vital interest to the public is the 
effect on the price of breadstuffs. With flour 
steadily advancing in price, the baker must 
either increase the price of bread or reduce 
the size of the loaf. Being a human being, 
the baker is apt to make the loaf much 
smaller than the increased price of flour 
would warrant. 

In this emergency fortunate indeed is the 
housekeeper who knows Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit. These little loaves of shredded 
wheat contain all the nutritive material in 


the whole wheat. One of them contains 
more real muscle-making, strength-giving 
material than a five-cent loaf of bread. 


Moreover, they contain no yeast to cause 
fermentation in the stomach, and are abso- 
lutely free from all baking powders, grease, 
fats or chemicals of every description. Be- 
ing steam-cooked, shredded and then baked 
crisp and brown, they are easily digested by 
the most delicate stomach. The price of 
these little loaves remains the same no 
matter what the speculators may do in the 
Chicago wheat pit. Two of these little 
shredded wheat loaves, which cost the con- 
sumer one cent each (and which may be 
obtained of any grocer), eaten with milk 
or cream and a little fruit will supply all 
the strength needed for a half day’s work. 
Try them for a few mornings and enjoy the 
feeling of returning strength and vigor that 
comes from perfect digestion. 


sides hampering the conference. His indig- 
nation received the approval of many not 
versed in Congregational liberty. No reply 
was allowed to his aspersions on his brother 
ministers, though the latter numbered one- 
fifth of the assemblage, and love Dr. Carson 
for his splendid work in Brooklyn. 

The facts are, that while some of the Cons 
gregational ministers would like to see Dr. 
Chapman in Brooklyn at a convenient time, 
not one believed 1910 an opportune year 
for any such movement. This decision had 
nothing to do at all with Dr. Chapman per- 
sonally, and the suggestion that theology 
had anything to do with the decision is 
absolutely false. It also reflects upon the 
honor and candor of the letter sent to the 
ministerial conference by the Congregational 
pastors, the letter. itself being suggested by 
Dr. Cadman and Dr. Burton, and being 
signed by Drs. Hillis, Boynton and Waters. 
Dr. Carson failed to see that when a dozen 
of our leaders had been asked to discuss the 
advisability of a city-wide campaign at a 
definite date they were perfectly justified in 
consulting their colleagues before apparently 
committing their denomination (in the face 
of other heavy obligations) to a specific 
statement; viz., “there has been a growing 
conviction among a number of the pastors 
of our city that perhaps the time was oppor- 
tune for united evangelistic effort on the part 
of all the Protestant churches.” Hence the 
conference and its proposals of either a 
Chapman campaign, or one conducted by 
local pastors and laymen during Lent, 1910, 
or some similar union movement. 

The Congregational pastors voted to 
assure their leaders that they were unani- 
mously against the method and date of the 
first proposal. and that the second was 
properly a subject for the further considera- 
tion of the proposed conference. Beyond 
that, they committed themselves to neither a 
particular date nor plan. Men from other 
bodies came to the conference last week, 
with resolutions already typewritten, the 
result of prior ministerial conferencés, call- 
ing for a Chapman campaign. Oil was 
poured upon the troubled waters by Dr. 
Cadman, who likes both methods, but dis- 
likes evangelists as-a class. At his sugges- 
tion a committee was appointed to name a 
large general committee of three ministers 
and two laymen from each denomination to 
consider the question embodied in the second 
proposal. 

The action of the Congregational men has 
been set forth at length because of the utter 
absence of personalities in their discussion, 
their eagerness to preserve and develop the 
fraternal relations in Brooklyn, their grow- 
ing insistence on a truly spiritual and un- 
professional evangelism, and their desire to 
cement all the forces of God’s kingdom in 
Brooklyn, some of which are yoked by deli- 
cate threads. The excited utterance of a 
beloved leader should not be allowed to im- 
pugn the veracity or sincerity of Congrega- 
tional leaders te whom Brooklyn is increas- 
ingly in debt. 


Westchester Church Gains and Loses 


Rey. W. B. Dickinson has resigned from 
the Chatterton Hill work of Westchester 
Church, to take effect during the summer. 
He will probably go into sociological work, 
of which he has made special study. Like 
his two associates, Messrs. Street and 
Pritchard, he came from Union Seminary 
and was ordained at White Plains three 
years ago. Under his care a beautiful old- 
English stone church has been erected on 
the historic hill over which Washington’s 
army retreated after the battle of White 
Plains. The three congregations, Chatter- 
ton Hill, White Plains and Scarsdale, had 
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hoped that Mr. Dickinson might be per- 
suaded to stay a year or two longer in the 
field where such a strong co-operative suc- 
cess has been achieved. Whoever succeeds 
him will witness the incoming of a great 
population as soon as the New York Central 
improvements are completed. The new 
building is in a strategic location, and cam 
have nothing but a desirable residence con- 
stituency all about it. 

Rev. W. D. Street, who has suffered @ 
long sickness beginning before the new year, 
returned to White Plains in April. The 
church has insisted, however, on sending 
him away from May until fall, and he hag 
gone to the mountains, intending to use the 
six months for study and rest. Before going 
Mr. Street had the pleasure of receiving an 
Haster offering of $4,450 toward the $10,000 
extension now being built as the first sec- 
tion of the permanent church buildings. 
The church is rallying all its laymen for the 
no-license campaign, which will be fought 
more bitterly than ever, last year being the 
first defeat of the saloon party. 

Publishing its own magazine has enabled: 
the church to impress forcibly upon its peo- 
ple the salient features of the year’s work 
just done, and the new plans beginning. The 
Westchester paper contained last month. 
probably the best réswmé to be found in any 
local church paper of the conference of the 
“Together” Campaign, the Apportionment 
Plan, and the outline history of the seven 
societies. It is contained in three pages and 
would serve as a model in the examination 
of ministerial candidates. For Westchester 
Church it is an admirable guide, since fifty- 
five per cent. of the members came by letter 
from other churches, and most of those om 
confession had no prior Congregational train- 
ing. 

Though less than ten years old, this 
church assumes an apportionment of $2,500, 
an increase of $700 over its gifts last year, 
though it gave in addition $1,000 to local 
charities. The three congregations raised 
last year $15,000 and did more with it tham 
most churches would have done. Besides 
supporting five on the pastoral staff at home 
and two abroad at Wai, India, looking after 
thirty-three native workers at Satara, the 
Chatterton Hill new building was completed’ 
and an Italian club house was opened at 
Scarsdale. Of seventy-five new members, 
half came in on confession, making the totaF 
membership 510, or a net gain of over fifty 
every year the church has lived. Over 200 
are men. 


Important Days at Union Seminary 


Events of great interest are happening at 
the Seminary, which is about to celebrate 
the close of the first year of President 
Brown’s administration. The Calvin four 
hundredth anniversary was celebrated re- 
cently. Professors Rockwell, Adams Browm 
and T. C. Hall speaking on Calvin and the 
Reformation, his Influence upon Theology 
and the Puritan State. The addresses will 
be published. Sunday, May 9, Prof. George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow was warmly wel- 
comed at the last preaching service of the 
season. This week come the seventy-third’ 
anniversary and Commencement, beginning 
for the first time with a reception at Union 
Settlement, where many students are 
equipped with a practical knowledge of 
sociology and also a taste of foreign mission: 
work among Jews, Bohemians, Poles and’ 
other races. President Thomas of Middle- 
bury College and Dr. A. A. Fulton of Can- 
ton, China, are speakers at the annual din- 
ner. One of the most important events the 
Seminary has had for years will be a con- 
ference on An Efficient Ministry, to begim 
May 31 at the Seminary. The main topics 
are: Preaching, Religious Hducation, Sys- 
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tematic Theology, The Bible, Church 
Finances, A Minister’s Library and The 
Church and the World of Men. The con- 
ference will close on June 2, having lasted 
for six sessions. Alumni are expected from 
all over the country, and other ministers 
and students are invited. As many as pos- 
sible will have rooms provided at the Semi- 
nary. There is to be frequent opportunity 
for discussion. Most of the speakers are 
alumni and include besides the Seminary 
professors, Drs. McClelland, A. Z. Conrad, 
G, R. Lunn, J. D. Burrell, A. W. Vernon, 
Stanley White, H. S. Coffin, Prof. BE. C. 
Moore and Pres. J. M. Thomas. 
7 SYDNEY. 


Among the New Books 


Continued from page 683 


dady-of-his-love, having hesitated for years, 
is moved by such nobility to bestow her hand 
on him. 

The book is indubitably clever, is soaked 
with the atmosphere of Boston and filled to 
the brim with recent local history. The 
Bacchante, the New Wngland conscience, 
Christian Science, The Boston American 
and the North Shore exclusiveness, are all 
punctured with the stabs of a caustic pen. 
Priscilla Avery, later Mrs..Sumner, is Judge 
Grant’s most companionable and inspiring 
woman-creation so far. 

; JAMES CHURCH ALYORD. 

Hopedale, Mass. 


‘Crawford’s ‘‘The White Sister ”’ 


The familiar name of Marion Crawford on 
the title page of a Roman story mingles the 
pain of remembrance that he has gone from 
us with the pleasure of. anticipation. For 
it is in the study of Roman life with its 
anciencies and novelties, its papal and its 
royal parties, that he has given us the work 
by which the world will remember him with 
most pleasure. The White Sister (Macmil- 
lan. $1.50) is no exception to this law of 
preference. It has the same skill in struc- 
ture, evidently worked out fully before pen 
was set to paper, the same economy of rep- 
resentation which serves its turn by a sure 
touch and is only now and then a little thin 
for the situation, the same delight and clar- 
ity in the transcript of a rich and varied life 
which transmit a corresponding delight to the 
reader. One was always sure of a fresh 
pleasure in the first perusal of one of Mr. 
Crawford’s stories. And now there is but 
one more to come! 

The story turns upon the peculiarities of 
Italian and papal law. A young girl in one 
of the stiffest of the papal houses of the 
Roman nobility is suddenly thrown penniless 
on the world by the death of a father who 
has refused to comply with the law in a 
civil marriage, or in the registration of the 
child in the Italian courts. All the property 
goes to her uncle, whose wife hates and re- 
pudiates her. Her lover, an army officer, is 


sent to Africa and reported killed. She fin- | 


ally takes refuge in a nursing order of nuns 
and takes the final vows before her lover es- 
capes from slavery and returns. He demands 
the fulfillment of her promises to him, and 
comes in conflict with the papal rules. The 


situation.is one which vividly illustrates the | 


absurdity of vows of perpetual obligation. 
How the impasse is managed and turned to 
the advantage of the story is Mr. Crawford’s 
- secret and must not be told here to spoil one 
of the most pleasing of his stories. 


In Minnesota 101 towns have voted in 


fayor of prohibition and sixty-eight of | 


license. 


Shall Your Foods he 
Drugged or Not? 


Much has been said about Benzoate 
of Soda in foods. It is not a matter, how- 
ever, of mete press.or political discussion— 
it is a vital health question that concerns 
you and your family. 


Experts here and abroad, including 
Dr. Wiley, who has stood for the health 
of the American people for 25 years, have 
said that Benzoate of Soda in foods has 
an injurious effect upon the digestive 
organs. Benzoate of Soda is not a food. 
It is a tasteless, odorless drug made from 
coal tar. 


Although used in many well-known 
brands of foods, the greatest danger in this 
drug is that it permits the use of inferior 
raw materials, as wellas slipshod, unsani- 
tary methods. In short, it is safe to 
assume that its use indicates uncleanliness 
or bad materials. It is never used to im- 
prove good materials. Does it mean 
anything to you that no manufacturer 
who uses Benzoate of Soda defends its use 
in his advertising? 

Products of the best manufac- 
turers (of whom there are many) do 
not contain or need Benzoate of Soda, 


because they are made of approbed 
materials in clean surroundings. 


Heinz “57 Varieties”—Ketchup, 
_ Sweet Pickles, Preserbes, etc., etc,, are 
prepared without Benzoate of Soda 
or any other drug—yet they may be 
purchased any time, anywhere, with 
absolute confidence in their keeping 
quality. Money returned if you are 
not pleased. 


No person need accept a food con- 
taining Benzoate of Soda, for the law 
protects you by requiring its presence to be 
stated on the label. This statement is 
generally hidden in obscure type, an ac- 
knowledgment in itself of the maker’s 
desire to conceal it. Read all type on 
labels; it is for you to choose whether food 
brought to your own table, or served to you 
on a public table, shall be drugged or not. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


ts 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products, 
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Episcopalian Evangelism 


How Cincinnati Congregationalists Have 
Shared Lenten Privileges—A Con- 
ference with Churches from 
Three States 


Holy Week has been utilized by the 


churches of Cincinnati and vicinity, with an-— 


nually increasing interest, as the season for 
special evangelistic effort. The Episcopalians, 
for several years, have contributed to this re- 
sult by holding noonday services, throughout 
the entire Lenten period, in the Lyric Theater. 
Their speakers have been drawn from strong 
churches in New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
and other centers. Being men of spiritual 
passion and power, as well as of intellectual 
gifts, they have commanded a large hearing. 
Business men have attended by hundreds. 
Audiences have often ranged from 1,000 to 
1,500. People of all denominations have 
shared the privilege. This widespread in- 
terest has created a new atmosphere in all 
the churches during the weeks preceding 
Haster. 

Miami Association, embracing churches 
in three states, met for its annual meeting at 
Huntington, W. Va. The church there 
spent $500 on its edifice in preparation, a 
tribute to the ten years’ pastorate of Rev. 
dohn McCarthy. The program included such 
practical themes as The Redemption of Our 
Cities, Christian Education, Aspects of Reli- 
gious Life and The Present Revival Move- 
ment. 

Walnut Hills followed a happy Haster 
with the observance of its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Three special services made the 


MEMORY MENDING 


What Food Alone Can Do for the 
Memory. 


The influence of food upon the brain 
and memory is so little understood that 
people are inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on 
improperly selected food and put him upon 
a scientific diet in which the food Grape- 
Nuts is largely used, and the increase of 
mental power that follows is truly remark- 
able. 

A Canadian who was sént to Colorado 
for his health illustrates this point in a 
most convincing manner : 

“One year ago I came from Canada a 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, and 
reduced in weight to almost a skeleton, and 
my memory was so poor that conversations 
had to be repeated that had taken place 
only a few hours before. I was unable to 
rest day or night, for my nervous system 
was shattered. 

“The change of climate helped me a little, 
but it was soon seen that this was not all 
that I needed. I required the proper selec- 
tion of food, although I did not realize it 
until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts to 
me and I gave this food a thorough trial. 
Then I knew what the right food could do, 
and I began to change in my feelings and 
bodily condition. 

“This kept up until now, after six months’ 
use of Grape-Nuts, all my nervous trouble 
has entirely disappeared. I have gained 
in flesh all that I had lost, and what is 
more wonderful to me than anything else 
my memory is as good as it ever was. 

“Grape-Nuts has remade me all over, 
mind and body, when I never expected to 
be well and happy again.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 

Look for the famous little book, 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ° 


“The 
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day one long to be remembered. Six former 
superintendents addressed the Sunday school. 
The young people responded to the historic 
significance of the day with marked interest 
and benefit. The morning service was given 
to a historical sermon by the pastor and 
the evening to addresses by prominent city 
pastors and laymen. 

Previous to removing to Walnut Hills, the 
church had a noble history of forty-one years 
in the down-town section of the city. The 
corner stone of its Seventh Street edifice was 
laid by Dr. Lyman Beecher. Though organ- 
ized as Presbyterian, it voted in four years 
to become Congregational. Its longest and 
most conspicuous pastorate was that of Dr. 
H. M. Storrs. Next to his service of twelve 
years, the present pastorate, in its tenth 
year, is the longest in the sixty-six years of 
the church’s history. Dr. F. S. Fitch of 
Buffalo is the only living ex-pastor of the 
down-town church. 

Marietta First recently dedicated the new 
edifice of its Wayne Street branch. This 


new equipment enables the mother church to 


look after its expanding work with increased 
efficiency and comfort. Rev. Basil Fisch- 
bach, associate pastor of Dr. J. R. Nichols, 
has.charge of this field. The dedicatory ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. W. R. Blackmer, 
a former pastor. The fourteen persons re- 
ceived into membership make the present en- 
rollment fifty-eight. Dr. Nichols preached 
at the regular dedicatory services in the 
afternoon, and in the evening Rey. J. W. 
Norris addressed the young people. The fol- 
lowing evening President Perry of Marietta 
College presided at a banquet and fellowship 
meeting. Built of red brick with stone 
trimmings, the new edifice cost $5,500. It 
has, with the Sunday school room, a seating 
capacity of 800. The promising Sunday 
school already has an attendance of 175. 
Rey. B. F. Mattson of Mansfield and: Dr. 
Kirbye of Medina assisted Dr. Nichols, with 
splendid results, in special evangelistic serv- 
ices a fortnight before Haster. 
Cincinnati, O. DwicHt M. PRATT. . 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 14 


Mrs. Charles F. Weeden presided: The 
recent death of Lilavati Singh was dwelt 
upon with appreciation ‘of her character and 
work. Miss Bush read extracts from letters 
lately received from Harpoot, where several 
of the missionaries have lately been touring. 
In one place Mr. Carey baptized forty chil- 
dren, and the crowd was so great that it was 
dificult for the mothers with the babies to 
make their way through it. ’ 

Mrs. Browne, soon to join her husband in 
Turkey, reported Mr. Browne recently at 
Diarbekir, and read a letter from Mr. Her- 
bert Allen of Constantinople, dated April 28, 
giving details of the uprisings, many of 
which have appeared already in print. Miss 
Witherby paid an appreciative tribute to the 
missionary daughters whom she has recently 
met at Mt. Holyoke College, some from 
Turkey, who have kept up bravely and have 
been an example to others under the uncer- 
tainty of present conditions. 

Mrs. Capron reported the death of Mrs. 
H. C. Hazen at Kodai Kanal on April 9. 


Miss Kyle read a letter from Miss Blizabeth. 


Johnson, the trained nurse who went a few 
months ago to Ahmednagar. An extract was 
also read from a letter from Miss. Clara 
Bruce, associated with Miss Edith Gates, 
both missionary daughters, in the care of 
the Ahmednagar girls’ school. 


California now has a law prohibiting the 
sale of liquor within a mile and a half of a 
college or university, with an enrollment of 
1,000 or over, It is aimed "especially to re- 
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lieve Leland Stanford Jr. 
neighboring saloons. 


University of 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


T. B., Philadelphia, Pa...........+.. $10.00 
A Friend, First Church of Pittsfield, 

MASS. ..s.0 0, nie's is ol ails te connie 2.50 
Mrs. H. W. Brown, Winchendon, Mass., 2.00 


Good Blood 


Means good health, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has an unapproached 
record as a blood-purifier. 

It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla 
but because it combines the utmost 
remedial values of more than 20 different 
ingredients. There is no real substitute 
for it. If urged to buy any preparation 
said to be ‘‘just as good’’ you may be 
sure it is inferior, costs less to make, 
and yields the dealer a larger profit. 


Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. In usual liquid 
form or in chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


‘*The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 


KEEPS PURE 
FOOD PURE 


SMALLEST POSSIBLE 
ICE CONSUMPTION 


Infallible Circula- 
tien secured b 
our. “SWAIN 
DUPLEX” Ice 
Grate. 

Every interior part 
Removable, Clean- 


able. 
We alone make 
p “SOLID STONE” 
| Lined Refrigera- 
tors. Get our 
Beautiful Catalo 
and Scenic Booklet. 


MAINE MFG. CO. 


REFRIGERATORS Nashua, N. H. 
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UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


_ Personal attention given to all Funeral, POS te 
tion and Cemetery arrangements. 


The ee of each casket is plainly marked. 


Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H, WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S, WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
Representative. . 


Rejoicing at the Seminary 


Several announcements of new plans, made 
“by President Davis in his address to the 
alumni on Wednesday morning, were received 
with hearty approval; but only the Doxology 
could express the feelings of alumni and 
friends when, in the afternoon, he inter- 
rupted a spirited debate to say that a cash 
donation of $100,000 had been received from 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons. The intimation of Dr. 
Pearsons’s purpose was first made to his old 
friend, Rev. G. S. F.: Savage, D.D., and 
through him communicated to the Board of 
Directors. A telegram was at once sent by 
Chairman Fales to the donor, and resolu- 
tions recounting appreciatively Dr. Pear- 
sons’s former gifts and expressing gratitude 
for this one were read. The resolutions 
embodied also a determination to co-operate 
with the donor in making this gift a per- 
manent memorial to Mrs. D. K. Pearsons. 
The minutes of the Directors’ meeting, 
also, show that Prof. Ralph Hall Ferris, 
who has been Acting Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation, was 


elected to the professorship of that depart- ! 


ment. Prof. Magnus E. Peterson was made 
Professor of Church History in the Swedish 
Institute. A sub-committee, to whom was 
given President Davis’s report, recommended 
that every one of his proposals be approved. 


The Alumni Institute 


The meeting of the directors and of the 
alumni occurred on the same hours of the 
same day and Dr. Davis’s plans were dis- 
eussed in both bodies. The outcome of the 
directors’ meeting was an increase of en- 
dowment in invested funds. The net result 
of the alumni meeting was an increase of 
endowment in the sympathy and support of 
graduates and natural allies in pastors of 
churches in the district. 

Rey. Roy BE. Bowers, of the Class of 1898, 
spoke of what the alumni should do for the 
Seminary. He was followed, after some 
discussion, by President Davis, in a familiar 
talk on what the Seminary hoped to do for 
the alumni. He spoke of the continued in- 
terest of the Seminary in its graduates and 
a desire to help them to deserved promotion. 
As a means of help, he proposed extension 
of library service; the holding of institutes 
occasionally, especially at distant points 
where opportunity for ministerial fellowship 
is scant; and an annual retreat for working 
pastors in the Seminary buildings. On this 
matter Dr. Davis spoke, also, in the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting of May 10. 


Shall Congregationalists Divide 

A small company in Carpenter Chapel 
grappled with a big question on the after- 
noon of alumni day. Speaking upon the 
practice of democracy, Rev. E. L. Heermance 
of-Mankato, Minn., pointed out a way for 
more cohesion in Congregationalism; but 
under the leadership of Dr. C. L. Morgan of 
Blgin the meeting seemed to commit itself 
to the position that secession, rather than a 
more perfect union, is the duty of the hour. 
Not a form of polity, but the faith delivered 
to the church is the precious heritage. To 
save the faith, the faithful must separate 
from such as seem lapsing into Unitarian- 
ism or humanitarianism. Contrary’ as such 
a course seems to the spirit of the times, 
the party counting it serving God to force 
the issue to division has considerable strength 
in Chicago, and the statement of reasons for 
secession will be profitable reading when the 
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Chicago 


paper is printed, especially for those to whom 
the signs of the times seem to point to con- 
clusions widely different. 


Increase in the Ministry 

In the outgoing class there is, as the 
public exercises have shown, a good propor- 
tion of men of parts. The address of Rev, 
H. O. Hofstead in First Church, Thursday 
evening, upon the Minister as a Prophet, 
was of unusual excellence. The number of 
graduates, however, is small: four only from 
the Seminary proper, sixteen from the For- 
eign Institutes, and two women from the 
Christian Institute—a total of twenty-two 
from all departments. While the falling off 
in the number of the candidates for the min- 
istry is by no means a local problem, it has 
such local application that much was said 
in public and in private upon how to turn 
the tide. In the memorial service for Pro- 
fessor Scott, on Wednesday evening, follow- 
ing the alumni dinner, much was said of how 
close to his heart was the cause of raising 
up more recruits for the ministry. President 
Davis would have this a matter for frequent 
prayer in the public assembly and for defi- 
nite private appeal. 

Another side of the question of demand 
and supply was brought out in conversation 
at the dinner table. “The need in Nebraska,’ 
said an Omaha pastor, “is not more minis- 
ters—for we have more now than can be 
supported in present conditions—but a better 
employment of those we have by co-operative 
methods between the denominations, including 
the elimination of many useless churches.” 
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It was noticeable that in public the fact of 
present waste of men in the ministry was 
kept in the background. But in conversa- 
tion it came out that this more than any- 
thing else is what hurts. A common scarcity 
is the hope of a common remedy. 


Oak Park Evangelism 


Second Church in Oak Park has adopted 
the plan, for the summer at least, of hold- 
ing its second service in various mission 
centers within the city limits. On May 9, 
Dr. Bishop, the choir and members of the 
congregation joined in union service with the 
people at Bethesda Mission, of whose Sun- 
day school Mr. B. W. Firman is superintend- 
ent. Ewing Street Mission is also related to 
Second Church through the Firman family. 
While these points have speciai claim on the 
Oak Park church, it is not proposed to go to 
them alone, but to visit such missions in turn 
as seem in need of fraternal help. 

Meantime, Rev. A. H. Armstrong at Third 
Church has been acting on the principle that 
Oak Park itself needed some stirring evan- 
gelism. Some of the striking features of a 
recent ten days’ campaign under Rev. H. W. 
Stough were: street meetings, with proces- 
sions of church people; shop meetings; and 
two men’s meetings in the Opera House on 
Sunday evenings. At the second of these, 
thirty men expressed the purpose to lead the 
Christian life. In addition to thirteen acces- 
sions, including three entire families, at the 
May communion (with more to follow next 
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Welch's 
GrapeJuice 


Purity in grape juice means plain grape 
juice; that is, juice as you find it in the grape. 


Purity is lost by putting in preservatives or 
by adding coloring matter, or by diluting the 
juice or by lack of care in any step in manu- 
facture. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is pure. The juice 
from the grapes we use needs nothing to 
prevent spoiling, nothing to heighten its color 
and nothing to enhance its food value. 


The grapes are inspected before they are 
washed, washed before they are stemmed 
and stemmed before they are pressed. 


They are the choicest Concords grown in 
the famous Chautauqua vineyards. We have 
learned how to transfer the juice from the 
luscious clusters to the bottle unchanged in 
any way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, | Oc. 


Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
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communion season), the pastor sums up the 
benefits of this campaign as follows, “An 
awakened church, a doubled prayer meeting, 
a tripled Christian Endeavor Society, a 
whole church united in spiritual things, the 
atmosphere of prayer, family altars started, 
a love of the Bible rekindled, a fine atmos- 
phere for personal work and a whole church 
enlisted in it.” The evangelist, Mr. Stough, 
was formerly pastor of the Third Church. 
In addition to work in his parish, Mr. Arm- 
strong has done much for the Brotherhood 
the past two years, and his summer plans 
include a long vacation in Hurope. He ex- 
pects to attend the Keswick Meetings in 
August. 


The [Mother of Churches 
A recent invitation to attend the monthly 


Lessens Silver care, Prevents Silver wear. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


imparts a wonderful brilliancy with- 

out scratching or marring the most 

delicate surface. - 

Send address for FREE SAMPLE, ‘ 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 

EUROPE 22d tour. All north Europe, including 
Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to 


Sept.2. $500 to $575. 
Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 


EUROPA TOURS, 


ries; inspiring leadership. 


Appleton, Wis. Physical 
comfort; purposeful itinera- 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Our “‘SELF COLLECTING’’ TRAYSAVES 


ONE FOURTH COST ofothersystems, Outfit 
Hsent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. BOX 5. LIMA,OHIO, 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SUPPLY, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary; Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D., Chair- 
man. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
payee Congregational Churches and Sunda 

chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BoarpD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional Honse. Miss Sarah Louise Day, bas 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-B. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. EB. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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meeting of the officers and directors of the 
City Missionary Society enabled me to feel 
the pulse of our machine for Congregational 
church extension in Chicago. The first 
course in the business program was a Series 
of reports from various committees. The 
conclusion of a careful survey of the needs 
of Berea Church was an appropriation of 
$550 from the endowment income fund to 
assist in building betterment. A report by 
Mr. B. W. Firman concerning the organiza- 
tion of a Union Church for the Chinese in 
connection with the mission on South Clark 
Street led to an appropriation of $300 a 
year for the salary of Pastor Siu. This 
sum is less than fifteen per cent. of the cost 
of maintaining the mission, the balance com- 
ing from the Chinese themselves and from 
friends of the work. From Cortland Street 
and from Gross Park came encouraging re- 
ports. In the latter parish the committee’s 
plans include help enough to enable the 
growing congregation to leave a bad loéation 
and build a new church on Addison Avenue. 

Superintendent Armstrong’s report an- 
nounced the dedication by our Brighton 
Church, in charge of Rev. W. N. Kirk, of a 
$12,000 building on May 9, a fine plant for 
a democratic church in that neighborhood. 
For this building the society appropriates 
$2,500 from its building fund. Pilgrim May- 
flower, under Rey. S. A. Wallace, is build- 
ing as well or better, and is to receive 
$2,000 from our churches in union. Grand 
Avenue Church is starting a building whose 
completion requires an expenditure of $25,- 
000, and Rey. F. R. Bush is doing heroic 
work in pushing the enterprise. The new 
church at Woodlawn Park, with Rev. R. A. 
Harrison as leader, has purchased a good 
building of another denomination, and with 
the help of Superintendent Armstrong, Sec- 
retary McMillen and Rey. Messrs. F. G. 
Smith, F. E. Hopkins and A. J. Francis 
raised last Sunday offerings amounting to 
about $1,200 to meet some first payments. 
This is only a partial list of. the places 
where the society is behind mission enter- 
prises which are fast developing into strong 
neighborhood churches. 

The directors feel the thrill that goes with 
splendid achievement. The Seminary and 
the co-operative Missionary campaigns have 
made an unusual drain on our churches 
since the beginning of the year. It was 
found that to meet the payroll on May 1 
about $1,000 must be added to cash on hand. 
The directors put themselves behind: that 
deficit with a ‘spirit and alacrity which 
showed that we have here a picked body of 
men in whom individual strength is matched 
with superb drill in team work. 


Gipsy Smith Next October 


The date for the beginning of the Gipsy 
Smith meetings next autumn in Chicago was 
fixed in a recent conference for Oct. 2. Pass- 
ing through Chicago on his way to Toronto, 
Mr. Smith spent the greater part of a day 
recently in conference with members of the 
Laymen’s Evangelistic Council on plans for 
the mission. 

Jie He Ge 


One feat accomplished by President 
Thomas of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
during the first ten months of his adminis- 
tration is the securing of $100,000 for the 
College. Of this sum Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
gave $25,000; the balance was raised by pop- 
ular subseription. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONDRS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House,. 


Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G- 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., . 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


Tur- AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE 
SOcIErY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y¥.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill..; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block,. 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H.- 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL BpDUCATION Socipty (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 


Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churehes, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes T'he 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books. and subscriptions for periodi 
eals should be sent to the C. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east: 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 


Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. ‘ 
Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 


trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hove 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregation: 


House, Boston. 
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Gipsy Smith in the Twin 
Cities 
End of His Western Schedule—A Far-reaching 
Campaign 


After great meetings held in Denver, St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Gipsy 
Smith is holding the concluding evangelistic 
services of the year in Toronto. Single 
handed and without the ordinary attraction 
of the soloist he has conducted a remarkable 
campaign in the great cities of the West 
and goes from us with a host of loyal, loying 
friends. 

St. Paul had certainly a great advantage 
over the sister city in the Gipsy Smith meet- 
ings, for it possessed an adequate auditorium, 
a building holding 10,000 people, with large 
churches nearby. A noon meeting held in a 
part of the business district in one of the 
theaters served ‘to bring the meetings in 
touch with office and store employees, and 
contributed in this way to the larger attend- 
ance at the auditorium in the evening. Prep- 
arations in St. Paul had been in progress 
for a year and all plans were thoroughly and 
earefully matured, with preliminary meet- 
ings held in different districts of the city 
to prepare for the evangelistic meetings. 

On the other hand Minneapolis adopted 
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the Gipsy Smith campaign with only six 
weeks’ notice. The orignal arrangement was 
for services in Westminster Church, and the 
other churches came into the plans with only 
a month to prepare for the general cam- 
paign. Great credit is due the Minneapolis 
committee that so large a result was secured 
with hasty preparation. There was no large 
building in Minneapolis, and the auditorium, 
seating 2,500 people, was drafted for the 
purpose. 

Westminster Church, seating 1,500, a block 
away, was used for overflow meetings. This 
lack of room laid upon the evangelist a 
double burden of service each day. No noon 
meetings were held in Minneapolis, but meet- 
ings in the afternoon, and the auditorium is 
some distance from the business center of the 
city. All these obstacles in Minueapolis 
were fairly overcome, but I have set them 
down as suggestive to other communities 
planning for evangelistic services of this 
kind. 

In his addresses in the afternoon he made 
no preparation, but followed the lead of the 
minister who spoke for twenty minutes in 
the earlier part of the service. A good deal 
was said against the follies and sins of the 
professed followers of Christ. Not that these 


followers did not deserve this arraignment, 
but after all these church members, striving 
for the righteousness which is in Christ, are 
the hope and help of the Master’s work on 
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earth today. I have a feeling that there 
Was an underestimate in the evangelist’s 
endeavor to lift the voice of warning against 
the sins of the church. 

Literally thousands entered the inquiry- 
room and hundreds often stood in the after- 
noon meetings to testify and decide for the 
new life or more of the new life. The 
churches of both cities are receiving into 
their communions hundreds of people who 
came forward in these meetings. It is the 
testimony of those who directed these meet- 
ings that the number of strong men reached 
and led into Christian service was remark- 
able. Besides these converts is a strengthen- 
ing of the position of the church in public 
esteem in both cities and a quickening of 
activites along old lines of service. Add to 
this the influence reaching out into many 
communities in the Northwest through the 
attendance of pastors from all over this sec- 
tion, and making a sum of all these influ- 
ences, one may fairly estimate the good 
results in the two cities. Gipsy Smith plans 
to come to us again and will be received 
heartily. At the close of the meetings the 
ministers of the city tendered the evangelist 
a banquet, and found in this occasion an 
opportunity for bearing testimony to the 
value of the campaign. Rev. H. P. Dewey 
spoke for his Congregational brethren at this 
farewell meeting. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Rogperr P. HERRICK. 
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Department of Interior Decoration 


(Upholstery—Third Floor) 


@ This section of our store is exceptionally attractive with its new | 
A remarkable display of Imported | 
and Domestic Cretonnes and Linens is ready for your critical inspec- 
tion, showing many choice and exclusive styles and colorings, in both 
the 31 and 50-inch widths. 
@ Another interesting exhibition is the extensive assortment of Eng- | 
lish, French, and Holland Print Table Covers, Bedspreads, Curtains, | 
Cushion Covers, etc., as well as Novelty Nets, Colored Madras, Mus- | 
lins, Casement Cloths and Linens for Hangings, Slip Covers and 
Cushions for Willow Chairs. 
@ Recent additions to this department include a full line of the best 
makes in Hammocks, particularly the famous North Shore Ham- 
mock, and many odd pieces of Hammered ‘Brass, the latter being a 
special purchase of samples, to be sold at very low prices. 

@ Summer Floor Coverings such as China and Japanese Mattings, 
Art Squares, Crex Rugs and Cotton Mats, as well as our registered 
Rugs, in all the desired sizes, will be found 
decidedly appropriate for country and seashore cottages. 

@ Consult our experts, who will advise with and give you valuable 
information as to estimates for Draperies, Wall Papers, Awnings, 
Slip Covers, Shades, or the ODES ane of furniture. 
attention assured. 

@. The telephone direct to this department is Oxford: 2710. 
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Invaded by the Mormons 


New Hampshire Finds Sect in Concord— 
Results of Local Evangelism 


A Mormon conference has recently been 
organized for New Hampshire with head- 
quarters at Concord in charge of an elder, 
who has under his direction eleven others for 
a proselyting campaign throughout the state. 
The elder-in-chief in his canvass of the city 
introduces himself to visited families as a 
“gospel minister,” and once inside shows that 
he has been specially trained for his service, 
taxing even ministerial courtesy. We were 
informed that of the hundreds of “sects” in 
this country, the Mormon has the only true 
one, which seems a little presuming in the 
light of its background; that he still holds 
to polygamy, though restrained from its prac- 
tice by the menace of law; and that baptism 
by immersion is essential to salvation. After 
gaining a few proselytes his purpose is to 
establish a regular service here. Meanwhile 
we await results. 

Beginning early in the year most of the 
local churches in Concord, N. H., united in 
evangelistic services continuing for seven 
weeks with preaching, chiefly by local pas- 
tors of the city, every evening except Sat- 
urday, and with occasional afternoon meet- 
ings for religious conference. The attend- 
ances were usually large, and the plain, 
pointed gospel sermons led 200 or more to 
express their purpose for a Christian life. 
Nearly half have already been received to 
the various churches, and more are expected 
at the next communion. This has been re- 
freshing to Christian workers and a witness 
to God’s readiness to follow with his blessing 
earnest labor. WHarlier in the season a union 
campaign at Tilton brought a good number 
into the churches. A series of special servy- 
ices at West Concord, Rev. E. A. Tuck, 
under the leadership of an invited evangelist, 
resulted in a score or more of conversions, 
quickening and strengthening the church. 
A series of special services were also held in 
Boscawen, Rev. Frank Park, assisted by 
Rey. E. A. Tuck. 

The friends of temperance did not secure 
from the legislature at its late session the 
repeal of the present license law as had been 
hoped. Though receiving petitions from all 
parts of the state and enjoying the privilege 
of public hearings in its favor, the bill was 
referred to the legislature of 1911. An im- 
portant amendment to the license law, how- 
ever, was passed for the protection of no- 
license territory, which is claimed as a great 
victory for temperance. It prohibits “any 
person, partnership or ‘ corporation” from 
seeking, soliciting, accepting or transmitting 
“in any no-license city or town in this state 
an order for liquor from any person” to be 
procured elsewhere for delivery to any per- 
son in such place; and “any licensee” from 
filling an order for liquor, to be sent to “any 
person, other than the holder of a license,” 
as the law allows, to be delivered to any 
carrier whatever “for transportation to the 
purchaser.” It makes mandatory a fine of 
$100 for each offense of violation: if the 
Violator is a person, also imprisonment, “not 
exceeding ninety days”; if a corporation, 
“its charter may be revoked upon petition 
to the superior court by the attorney-general 
of the state, or solicitor of the county in 
which the offense was committed.” A rigid 
enforcement of this amendment will greatly 
improve temperance conditions in no-license 
territory. In the light of certain legislative 
lobbying, the question has been asked 
“whether a free and sovereign state is to be 
dominated by four breweries and their fol- 
lowers, through a single man as attorney for 
their interests.’’ 

The Methodist Conference, in its late an- 
nual session in this city, created a “confer- 
ence commission of evangelism” composed of 
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the district superintendents and twelve others 
nominated by them who -will consent to 
spend from one to four weeks during the 
year in evangelistic work in churches other 
than their own. The advantage of such 
work in promoting a closer affiliation and 
growth of the churches is becoming more and 
more manifest. 

South Church, Concord, has recently lost 
two prominent and valuable members in the 
deaths of James H. Rowell and Hon. Lyman 
D. Stevens, for many years treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society. 

Concord, N. H. CG 


Not a Crusade against Islam 


It is unfortunate that there has been so 
much talk in America of late about a cru- 
sade against Islam. It is certain to be mis- 
understood in Turkey. No true missionary 
is a crusader, or has any desire to attack 
or wage war against any one. His business 
is to make Christ known in love, and to win 
men to his service. It was not a challenge 
to war which Christ commanded his disciples 
to carry to all nations, but the gospel—glad 
tidings of salvation from sin and eternal 
death. The new régime in Turkey is as 
certain to resent a crusade as the old régime 
was, but if they find that we have no object 
in view but to help them in every way that 
we can, and they come to understand from 
our lives and from the Scriptures, which 
they as well as we recognize as the Word of 
God, the real nature of the glad tidings 
which we bring, some at least will listen 
and be led by the Spirit to receive these glad 
tidings with joy.—Dr. George Washburn, in 
the Sunday School Times. 


Christian News 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
holds its annual meeting in Grace Congre- 
gational Church, South Framingham, on 
June 1. In the afternoon session the con- 
ference will hear the report of Field Secre- 
tary Root and will also consider a plan for 
co-operation with the “Boston 1915’\ move- 
ment. Addresses at the public evening meet- 
ing will be given by Pres. O. P. Gifford of 
the Federation, Hon. F. H. Jackson of the 
Rhode Island Federation and president of 
the New England Congress, and Albert S. 
Kennedy, author of Religious Overlapping. 


Kach year more and more college men and 
women are entering the field of summer 
philanthropies. In 1908, 200 of them were 
engaged during July and August in the va- 
cation’ Bible schools of six large cities. 
Plans for this interesting work, which served 
14,000 children last year, have been ex- 
tended during the coming season to include 
Albany, Boston, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Providence and Wash- 
ington. The call now comes for volunteers 
who will devote their academic furlough to 
the waifs of the streets during the hot 
summer weeks. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson has been conducting 
a mission’at Southport, Bng., and has been 
greeted by large and appreciative audiences. 
A number of applications for his services 
have come from yarious parts of HEngland, 
but he has decided to return to this country 
June 12, and hopes to take up evangelistic 
work here early in the autumn. An Eng- 
lish newspaper writer, who has been follow- 
ing Dr. Dawson’s work of late, concludes a 
discriminating appreciation of him with these 
words: “His addresses always point to the 
same old but ever new gospel, that ‘Christ 
died to save.’ In a word, Dr. Dawson stands 
for healthy evangelism, and as such is doing 
a great and lasting work.” 


ABUNDANT HEALTH is assured when there is good 
blood in the veins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine 
to make good blood. Begin taking it now. It is just 
what the system needs at this time and will do you great 
good. Sharpens the appetite, steadies the nerves. 
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| USE IN PLACE OF FRESH MILK 
FOR COOKING. 


BORDEN 'S 


PEERLESS 


BRAND’ EVAPORATED 


‘MILK 


(UNSWEETENED) 


RICHER nae mone DELICIOUS 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


For Summer and Autumn, board near ocean. 
Address for particulars P. O. Box 7, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Patient requiring trained nurse’s care at 
Address Mrs. E. Ge 


Wanted. 
seashore. Physician’s reference. 
Temple, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

Wanted home and small wages in a good family by 
healthy, capable young girl used to housework Fond 
of children. Apply to D. W., 21, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Guests wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 1,200 
ft. elevation. Above fogs. Five view. Pure spring 
water. Large comfortable rooms, Tents. Best country 
table. Veranda. Bathroom. #7 and $8 per week. 


Tutoring desired. In or near Boston—evenings 
during summer months—elementary German, French, 
Latin, or English. Terms reasonable. Address M, F., 
21,, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good board can be had on a farm, one mile from 
Wentworth, N. H., village. Moosilau e and Carr Moun- 
tains in full view. House open from June 1 to Septem- 
ber. Address Mrs. Ida Stickney, Wentworth, N. H. 


Young Men can establish a profitable business in 
every town—no need to be idle. Liberal inducements. 
Read the advertisement in this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist, Darien Chemical Development Co., Darien, Ct. 


Visitors to Boston will find pleasant rooms, with 
all conveniences, in a good neighborhood, centrally lo- 
eated. Cars to all parts of city. Desirable for ladies 
traveling alone. Address Mrs. M. W. Fuller, 18 Rutland 
Square, Boston, Mass. . ; 


For Sale. Good 8-room house and barn. Pump in 
kitchen. Good buildings. Six and one-half acres land. 
One-half acre small fruits, pears, apples, grapes. Five 
minutes’ walk to church, store, post-office, schools. Write 
to C. V. Wells, Wilbraham, Mass. Box 132. 


To Let for three summer months furnished parsonage 
in finest part of Brooklyn, N. Y. Brown stone front. 
Twelve rooms. Two baths. Price $125. Will exchange 
for house in country. Berkshires preferred. Address 
A. B.C., 21, care The Congregationalst, Boston, Mass. 


Pastor's residence fur rent during July, on one 
of the pleasantest avenues in Malden. Modern con- 
veniences. Fully furnished. Less than hour’s ride from 
most seaside resorts. Trees and gardens all around. 
Address H. J. K., 20, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


eae 
Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen from house, three states 
from hill close by. Near to church and trolley. Terms 
reasonable: Apply to Mrs. C. T, Hale, Pigeon Cove, 
ass. 


To Let, furnished, for the season, seven-room cottage 
house at Quincy Point; all improvements, near boating 
and bathing, electrics and train. 3100. Call, phone or 
write to Miss E. M. Freeman, 233 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. % 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal’schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are qualified to do good work. 
Send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


To Rent in Templeton, large furnished two-stor 
house. Two minutes walk from Templeton Inn. 1,20 
feet elevation. Commodious rooms. Electric lights. 
Plenty of shade and room for lounging out-of-doors. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and eggs furnished if desired. 
Address J. O. Winch, Templeton, Mass. 


Wanted. On mountain farm in Vermont or New 
Hampshire, rooms and board during July and August for 
gentleman, wife and five childien. Must have good ele- 
vation, attractive surroundings, comfortable rooms and 
good table at moderate prices. Give references. Address 
Outing, 21, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. One of 
the mest attractive locations in the state. Elevation 
1,200 feet. The house is large and comfortable, open 
fireplace in parlor and in several sleeping rooms. 125- 
foot piazza and veranda overlooking some of the finest 
arene r seehe state. Long distance telephone. R. F. D. 

. L. Marden. 


Wanted. Good New England farm houses within 
forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 
may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care requisite. Address, 
with full information, “ The Countr eek,” B. Y.M.C, 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Summer Home, “‘ Cascade Lodge,” in the 
White Mt. region. Nine room house, newly painted. 
Barn and carriage house, newly shingled all over and 
stained. Summer house, hen house, ice house. 50 acre 
of land. Mountain brook running through prere 4 
beautiful glen with flume and cascade 50 feet high. 
Choice fruit. Entire Franconia Range inview. 82, Ie 
or $2,300 furnished (including piano). Address Rey. 
R. W. Beers, 419 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Bevan, Noau, Clifford, Pa., to Oak Hill, O. 
Accepts. 

BOLAND, ALMON T., Canterbury, Ct., to West- 
ehester. Accepts. 

Burr, WM. N., Tulare, Cal., to La Canada. 
Accepts. ‘ 

Davis, Vircin E., New London, O., adds to his 
parish FWitchville Second as well as Fitchville 
First. 

Derrick, THOS. H., Andover, Me., to Wellfleet, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Ewrrine, W. H., farmerly of Beemer, Neb., to 
Crofton, Accepts. 

EMERSON, Ontver P., Harvard Divinity School, 
to United Ch., BE. Providence, R. I. (not 
New Haven, Ct.). 

FincrEr, Lypia A., field secretary of Illinois 
W. H. M. U., to be associate field secretary 
of C. C. B. S., with office at Chicago. Ac- 
cepts. 

Hockn, A. C., Oberlin Sem., to Silverton, Co. 
Accepts. 

Hucues, Joun E., Murdo, S. D., to Worland, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

Kipper, AtBert A., lately of Colegrove, Cal., to 
Salem Ch., Los Angeles. Accepts. 

LuMtLeEy, Jas. A. (Meth.), formerly of Plym- 
outh Ch., W. Duluth, Minn., to remain at 
Cuyahoga, O., after six months’ supply. 

OXLEY, CHAS. G., to the permanent pastorate 
at Peterson, Io., after two years’ service. 

Pocun, JoHN A., formerly of E. Rochester, 
Mass., to Alton, N. H. Accepts. 

RanpD, FRANK BH. (not Reed), Easton, Mass., to 
Canterbury, N. H. Accepts. 

Reapp, O. E., recently missionary under the 
c. S. S. and P. S. in Wyoming, to Almira, 


Wn. Accepts. 
REITINGER, PHILIP, lately of Christ (German) 
‘Ch., Chicago, Ill., to Mizpah (Bohemian) 


Ch., Cleveland, O. Has begun work. 

Rorcn, LuMAN H., Westminster (Presb.) Ch., 
Cleveland, O., to Collinwood. Accepts. 

Runpin, W., C., Chicago Sem., to Kirkland, III. 

Stimson, M. Lurupr, Chicago, Ill., formerly 
missionary in Micronesia under the A. B. C, 
F. M., to Hlkader, Io. Accepts. 

TuRNPR, JONA., Armada, Mich., accepts call to 
Mayflower Ch., Columbus, O. 

Unprrwoop, Rurus S., Springfield, Mass., to 
Redding, Ct. 

Unerr, Sam’L L., Wabaunsee, Kan., to Good- 
land. Accepts. 

WATHEN, JOHN M., Claremont, N. 
- eall to Saco, Me. 


H., declines 


Ordinations and Installations 


Davins, JoHN B., i. Mahanoy City, Pa., May 11. 
Sermon, Rev. S. I. Davies; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. V. Stephens, O. L. Morris, D. F. 
Davies, F. T. Evans. 

WELLS, CiLARENCE E., Union Sem,., 0. Aque- 
bogue, N. Y., May 6. Sermon, Rev. D. W. 
Hutchinson ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. J. 
Kent, W. P. Harmon, R. B. Tolbert. 


Resignations 

BoustprR, FRELON H., Westbrook, Me., not re- 
signed. 

Burr, WM. N., Tulare, Cal. 

Harris, Ros’ N., Williamsport, Pa., because 
of continued ill health. 

HucueEs, JoHN E., Murdo, S. D. 

MILLER, JOHN W., Pierpont, O. 

THOMAS, OWEN, So. Sharon, Pa. 

WELLS, WM. L., No. Fairfield, O., because of 
serious illness in his family. He will reside 
at W. Lafayette, where he was formerly pas- 
tor of the Meth. Prot. Ch. and president of 
their college. 


Deaths 


KNIGHT—At Wellesley Hills, May 6, Mrs. 
Jane Milk (Cummings), widow of Rev. Rich- 
ard Knight, formerly of South Hadley Falls, 


aged 80 yrs. 7 mos. 22 days. 


WILLEY—In Lowell, Mass., April 19, George 
Freeman Willey, aged 82 yrs., 2 mos. He 
was for many years a deacon in Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, where for twelve years 
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he also had a large Bible class. He was 
prominent in Lowell for 50 years as a teacher 
of music." He had been a subscriber of The 
Oongregationalist since its start. 


MRS. M. F. MEVIS 


Died May 2, Mrs. Mary Catherine, wife of 
Rev. M. F. Mevis, pastor of the Congregational 
church, North Hampton, N. H., aged forty-one. 
Much beloved in North Hampton and in South- 
boro, Mass., her former home, as pastor’s wife. 
She was the only daughter of Rey. D. B. Adams, 
formerly of Southboro, now of Wellesley Hills. 
She was an active worker in the church, Sab- 
bath school and choir. The funeral service 
was very impressive. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Robie 
of Greenland, N. H., at the parsonage. An 
address at the church by Rey. Nicholas Van 
der Pyle of Haverhill, Mass., and other parts 
by neighboring ministers. She leaves three 
children and two brothers, Prof. C. D. Adams 
of Dartmouth College and G. W. Adams of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MISS JOSEPHINE BH. ROCKWOOD 


Miss Josephine H. Rockwood, daughter of the 
late Benjamin A. and Adela P. Rockwood and 
granddaughter of the late Dea. Timothy Rock- 
wood, died in Holliston, Mass., March 18, 1909. 

In her early girlhood she united with the 
Congregational church and was a lifelong 
reader of The Congregationalist. For many 
years she was the beloved librarian in her 
home town, inspiring both young and old by 
her conscientious and faithful efforts, never 
sparing herself if she could in any way add to 
their usefulness or happiness. 

Full of courage and hope, her presence was 
a blessing to all who came into her life. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


MperinG, Pilgrim Hall, 
May 24, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Prof. William 
F. Bade, Pacific Theological Seminary. Sub- 
ject, The Literary Craftsmanship of Isaiah. 


Boston MINISTERS’ 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS, Supreme Judicial Court 
Room, Somerset Street, Boston, Wednesday, 
May 26, 5 P.M. Public meeting South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Thursday, 11 a.M. Rev. 
Edward Cummings and Rev. F, E. Emrich 
will speak. B. F. Hamilton, Scribe. 


WoRCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Princeton, 


Mass., May 25. 
SEMINARY COMMENCHMENTS 


Hartford, May 23-26. 

Yale Divinity School, May 31—June 1. 
Bangor, June 1, 2. 
Andover, June 20-23. 
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The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 

For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethica) basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams, Mass, 
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5% While Waiting 


Instead of keeping unemployed the 
funds you expect to have use for later, 
let them bear earnings at 5% until such 
time as you are ready for them. We 
can handle your temporary invest- 
ments as profitably for you as more 
permanent accounts. Your funds may 
be deposited with us at any time. 
Earnings begin day received and paid 
at the rate of 5% to date of withdrawal. 

Established 16 years and conducted 
under the ; 


New York Banking Dept. Supervision 


Our record is open to public exami- 
nation in their files. 

Our patrons include prominent busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
in all parts of the country, some prob- 
ably in your locality, to whom we are 
permitted to refer you. 


Assets - - = $1,900,000 
Surplus and Profits 138,000 


Write for full par- 
ticulars and booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg. 
42d St. & Broadway New York 


I-MEND 


Keep I-MEND On Hand So As To Have 
When Needed 


AS |I-MEND Agate Ware, Enamel Ware, Porcelain, 
MENDS Iron, Copper, Tin or Wood, China, 
7. Glass and Wooden Ware, Marble, 


Ivory, or Bric-a-brac, Gas Pipe, Water Pipe, your Meer- 
schaum Pipe, Umbrella. Haudles, Knife, Hammerjjo 
Hatchet Handles and all kinds of Furniture. 
I-MEND is Fire and Water Proof and anyone can use I-MEND 
by following Directions 
This is an article worthy of immediate consideration . 
Regular 25 cent package for 10 cents. 


DARIEN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO., DARIEN, CONN. 


Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Assured by a Life Annuity Contract. Safest and be 
paying investment possible for any sum. Explanato 
booklet mailed free. Noagents sent. The Life An 
nuities Agency, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Paid fo our Customers for 34 Years: 
First pel Jae Loans OF 6200, and 
a 


PERKINS & Co. 
CERTIFICATES FINANCIAL BROKERS 
$25 of Derosit Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State 


day 


shower baths. 
land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and 

Dining room and 


House, Boston, Mass. 
Offer rooms with hot and 


cold water for $1.00}per 
which includes free use of public 


and up, use of 
Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 


up. 
café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“ 


THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing 
house which bears his name, was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


His Confidence in pate 5 | 
was shown by his voluntary and unsolicited selection of this Company. — 1) 
The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice: 
Office of Collier's. Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. d. 
My Dear. Sir: 
Permit me to thank you, and through you The Prudential Insur— 
ance Company of America, for the very prompt receipt of checks for 
$50,000 in full cash settlement of claim on the life of my father, Peter 
Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in Life Insurance in The 
Prudential by carrying policies in your Company for several years. 
Proofs were completed and checks delivered the same day and : 
your Company did everything possible to effect a quick payment of claim. 
Assuring you of my appreciation, 


I remain 
Yours very truly, 


Mnf aes. | 


The Prudential pays claims small or large immediately upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, Plus Amount 
Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Write for information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 59 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By Professor JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


With the co-operation of Professor B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., and the late GEORGE T. 
PURVES, D.D., LL.D. With Many New and Original Maps and Plans and Fully Illustrated 
One Volume, Octavo, 802 Pages Price, $2.00, postpaid 


The question is often asked, “What is the best book to aid and direct my studies of the Bible?” ‘To 
this the answer may be given without hesitation that a good Bible Dictionary is of more, value than any other 
el es ite a ee the pe ae Bible study. No other book can take the place of a complete, systematic, 
and thoroughly adequate encyclopedia of Bible information, arranged in alphabetical order —and that is wh 
DAVIS’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is. : ; Dea ig noe ie) 

To illustrate, it contains a brief.and compact, but clear and adequate history of the Israelites, and also a — 
history of the surrounding nations that influenced them, or with whom they came. in contact. . 

It includes biographies of all Bible characters, in some .cases extended to the proportions of concise 
monographs. It is a compendium of Biblical archeology and antiquities, and a complete text-book of the geography 
and topography of the sacred land and the adjoining countries. It contains also a history of the Biblical canon 
and a full and analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 
Among the special features, the most conspicuous is the series of maps, prepared especially for this dic- ; 
tionary, and far superior to any ever offered before in a book of this size and price. 


There are also numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and none except such as really illustrate - 
the text and make the meaning more clear. : 
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BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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I am the Door, our blessed Saviour said 


When He became the Shepherd of the sheep, 


And told them that the fold would safely keep, 

And in and out they should be surely led 

Within, without, their table should be spread— 
A life for waking and for hours of s 


sleep, 
To come and go with blessings on each head 


Of joy, and solace for all souls who weep 
Alas! how oft we make a door of Christ 


5 > 
To enter when we seek for things divine 
And shut again when, easily suthiced 


> 
~ S Hh > 
We turn back to the world which has no share 


In aught of aspiration or of prayer 
There to lament 


and weary 


and repine 
Written for The Congregationaiist by 


PRESIDENT CAROLINE HAZARD 
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Educational 


Educational 


NEW HAM PSHIKE : 


_ THEOLOGICAL 


NEW HAmMP. EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


SHIRE, 


_MASSAC HU ‘SETTS Ss 


MASSACHUSETTS, NA K. 


Walnut Hill Sette es 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Hise Ssriss 
CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


Willi °T A modern school for 
illiston Seminary. boys. 68th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
avd Chemical Laboratories. -Gymnasium and athletic 
srounds. Catalogue free. Address JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 H. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, Asquam Take, 


A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 
Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th..Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 
EDWIN DE MERITYE, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, C 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pens its fifty year Sept. 1909. Offers all 
Heth vraduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training f revery form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORAS. Davis, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


HICAGO 


-second 29, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week: 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. 89th 
Anniversary, June 1 and 2, 1909. For Cat- 
alogue address Prof. WARREN J. MouLTON, 
Cor. See’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andoyer courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909, 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 

Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Located at Berkeley, Cal. 
Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ies. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Classical, 
Engli sh and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any: Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location amd climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug. 17,1909, Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


Sonmecmenns HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and librar y: 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full univeisity adyantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study. adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and P 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semiary 


PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this ‘year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 

PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Theology : 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds 
good food, fine service. Send for Dooklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


Near Depots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 
Strictly 
First Class. 
Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2. 
with path, 
and up. 


10 Minutes’ 
Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


Harry P. Stimson 


Formerly with Hotel 


R. J. Bingham 


F oEDerly with 


Imperial Hotel Woodward 


Sead for Booklet 
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Sonny, by Ruth McEnery Stuart 


A SELECTED LIST OF 


BOOKS FOR INVALIDS 


From a list prepared by Martha T. Wheeler, 
New York State Library 


Any book on the list given below will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price 
quoted by either bookstore of The Pilgrim 
Press, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Marjorie Daw and Other People, ay see ss 
Aldrich $1.20 
Short stories, most of them holding a 
surprise in store. 


Solitary Summer, by the Countess yon 
Arnim $1.20 
Observations and sketches of nature and 
human life, with humorous and incisive 
comment. Wmphasizes value of inter- 
course with nature and blessedness of 
repose. 


From a College Window, by A. C. nee 
25 
Essays on every-day aspects of life, edu- 
cational, religious and literary, affording 
glimpses of a sympathetic and engaging 
personality. 


Winter Sunshine, by John Burroughs $1.05 


Other volumes of his nature essays will 
be found no less delightful. 


The Cat and the Canary, by Margar et Cameron. 


85 
Highly sudden 


dilemma. 


amusing story of a 


The Gentle Reader, by S. M. Crothers $1.25 


Familiar essays on life and literature, 
full of delicious humor, good sense and 
happy turns of expression. 


Prue and I, by G. W. Curtis 


Pleasant, restful story of a pair 
middle- aged married love rs. 


% .60 
of 


Old Chester Tales, by Margaret Deland $1.20 
These stories of quaint people and situ- 
ations have pathetic as well as huniorous 
elements, but only “Justice and the 
Judge” is dangerously painful. 


The Golden Age, by Kenneth Grahame $1.00 


Stories of child life for lovers of chil- 
dren, 


In the Morning Glow, by R. R. Gilson $1.05 
Sentimental musings and reminiscences, 
between stories and essays, of a man de- 
voted to wife and children. 


My Double; Did He Take the Prince to Ride; 
The Skeleton i ie es The Modern 
Psyche, by E. $1.20 
These four Tele ae be found in his 
Man without a Country and other stories 
(vol. 1 of works), are unrivaled for sick- 
room reading. 


Day’s Pleasure, by W. D. Howells $1.20 
Long “short story” of the trip of a 
family party to a beach near Boston. 
Much humor and no excitement. To be 
found in his Suburban Sketches. 


Farces, by W. D. Howells $ .85, each $ .45 
The Sleeping Car; The Blevator; The 
Mouse Trap; A Likely Story ; The Parlor 
Car; and others. 


Uncle William : The Man Who Was Shif’ less, 
by Jennette Lee $ .85 


Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, by G. B 
Palmer $1.50 
Exceptionally interesting, inspiring and 
eel, and not too large to be easily 

handle : 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 2 yols., 
$1.70 cloth; $2.50 leather ° 


These provide both literary delight and 
moral inspiration. 


$ .85 

Monologue of an old Arkansas farmer on 

ene advent and “raising”’ of the apple of 
is eye. 


Little Rivers, by Henry van Dyke $1.20 


Out-of-door essays. 


My Summer in a Garden, by Charles Dudley 
Warner $1.20 
Whimsical essays on sardees treating 
of its difficulties with delightful humor, 
and giving no information. 


A Cathedral Courtship, by Kate mousing 
Wiggins $1.05 
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THE SWORD m LORD 


A Romance of the Time of Martin Luther 


12mo. 


$1.25 net. 


This story by one of the most popular of modern 
novelists deals with the stirring times when Eu- 


rope was in 
It is a spirited tale of 


the throes 


of the Reformation. 
plot and counterplot—in- 


terwoven with brilliant scenes of court and camp. 


_ E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d St., New York. 
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H. G. DWIGHT’S [ 


article on 


A TURKISH 
VILLAGE 


is of timely and special interest 
IN THE JUNE 


SGRIBNER 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 


| private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
| suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 


day and up. 


Dining room and café first-class. Euro- 


pean plan. 


There are 4 charming pictures in color 


“DAYS A-FISHING” 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


[HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLDE | 
By I, ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY §& 


be 288 Pages osust Published Nearly 125 


&@ Responses New Songs § | 
il E 3 

£$25 per lOO tree? 8356 pata f 

4; THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEERING 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
: Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
scribers, adc are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. “Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but 
recel: ll be returned by letter when a stamp is in- 
closed for that purpose. 
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7 Boston and Chicago : 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thon. s Todd 


Ha, terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
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Secs of How and What to Pray In 

ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 

i size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Mérocco 35¢c, 

I} postpaid: stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 

? GEO, W, NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 
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HARTSHORN “ER 
SHADE ROLLERS \38 | 


Bear the script name of ea 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. | 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor 


A LARGE-NUMBER OF PERSONS AT THE ELEC- 
TRICAL SHOW in the Auditorium Building, 
Omaha, upon Wednesday evening, May 12, 


| 1909, witnessed one of the most remarkable 


demonstrations of ‘‘wireless’’ energy heretofore 
made in any country—in fact, a feat not ac- 
complished before in the world’s history, so far 
as is known—when Dr. Frederick H. Millener, 
Experimental Electrician, Union Pacifie Rail- 
road Company, Omaha, turned on the lights in 
the building, the impulse being sent from the 
Fort Omaha wireless tower, six miles distant. 
This demonstration was made possible through 
the courtesy of Colonel Glassford, Signal Corps, 
U. S. A. The wireless impulse operated on a 
specially constructed coherer (which is very 


| delicate and will receive the faintest impulse) 


similar in construction to that used about a 
year ago on the electrically controlled (by 
“wireless’?) truck in the shop yards of the 
Union Pacific, at Omaha. By means of a 
large solonoid switch, which is closed when 
the impulse passes through the coherer, seventy- 
five horse power were turned on and the Audi- 
torium lighted. By means of a similar mech- 
anism the power was turned off and the opera- 
tion repeated several times—in other words, 
the local circuits in the Auditorium were closed 
by wireless impulse from Fort Omaha. 

The public is beginning to realize the im- 
mensity and the importance of the work being 


| done by Union Pacific Railroad, in its efforts 


to safeguard the lives of its passengers and 
the property of shippers, via its line, and, by 
means‘of the experimental work being done by 
it, what an important factor it is in this 
country’s progress. 
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HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. 


in all to only $44,000. 
that rate, it would take N 
every department of our work must suffer. 


2 IT WILL BRING EP RICIENC 


£30000 _——— 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. 


RESULTS TO BE REALIZED 


STATEMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1. SUCCESS WILL MEAN FREEDOM. It will complete at once the slow process 
of deliverance from debt. For three successive years reductions have been made, amounting 
More could not be done without irreparable disaster to the work. At 
EARLY TEN YEARS LONGER to reach freedom. Meanwhile 


3. IT WILL BROADENMHE SCOPE “OF HOME 
MISSIONS. Without increase of annual expenditure 100 more 
points could be occupied. How? Simply by placing missionaries 
there with the money paid as interest and in liquidation of debt. 

FREEDOM. EFPICIENGY, BREADTH. 

On behalf of the redemption of our land we appeal for these 

results. Husert C. HERRING, Secretary. 


Statement of the Congregational Church Building Society 


What cripples one society cripples all: what helps one helps all. 

To sweep away the debts of three societies, and get a surplus 
for imperatively needed work in all, would mean: 

NEW COURAGE in hundreds of disheartened churches. 

IMMEDIATE HELP for scores of churches now compelled 
to wait nearly a year before their appeals for aid in building can be 
considered. 

INCREASED EFFICIENCY in all lines of church work 
depending on thorough equipment. : 

Let us get the money. We can if we will. 

CHartes H. Ricuarps, Secretary. 


Statement of the Congregational Sunday School Society 


The Sunday School Society is so closely united with all. the 
other Societies that it can do its best work only when each is 
working at full capacity. Its mission is to be a helper to them all. 
Our country and the world need our best service. Opportunities 
for Sunday school work in connection with the other Societies are 
larger than ever before. Let the debts be paid and the forward 
movement all together be vigorous. 


Witiiam Ewine, IZzssconary Secretary. 


Please send pledges of contributions to 
MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
and money remittances to 
DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


Previously acknowledged, week ending May 15 . . $120,099.31 
Received for week ending May 22 - $ 29,328.34 


Total to May 22 - $149,433.15 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chairman, C. H. PArron, D. D. 
Secretary, W. E. STRONG. Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER. 
For Publicity, J. F. BRoprm, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LOUGEE, Esq. 


NEXT WEEK SEE SECOND COVER PAGE 


Chairman, J. G@. CANNON, Esq. 


It will give to every home mission worker 
such stimulus as will add many per cent. to his efficiency, and enable him to do his best work. 
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Event and Comment 


The Year’s Work at the Seminaries 

For several of the theological seminaries the year just 
¢losing has been especially significant. Chicago has obtained 
in Dr. O. S. Davis a president of unusual ability and force. 
Andover has established itself in Cambridge with excellent 
prospects, we understand, of an entering class next year 
larger than for many years past. Hartford is this week 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary, with subjects and 
speakers suitable for such an important occasion. Several 
Union students have found the path to the approval of the 
local Presbytery a rather thorny one, and at conservative 
Princeton there has been decided dissent on the part of 
undergraduates because of conventional methods of teaching 
employed. As respects the policies of the seminaries in 
general and the attitude of the public toward them, there is 
ground for belief that many are acquiring from year to year 
larger conceptions of their duties to the churches and to the 
world, and that young men in increasing numbers are to 
avail themselves of the training which seminaries afford. 
Yale, for example, has had a decidedly larger enrollment this 
year than last. Moreover, notwithstanding reports in a recent 
Outlook from twenty-five institutions, most of which still lay 
the main stress on traditional studies, the tendency is more 
and more marked toward the instruction that fits men to cope 
with the problems of real life. Certainly schools allied with 
Congregationalism, as this same report in the Outlook 
showed, already provide expert guidance in Christian ethics 
and the general principles of sociology, and in some cases 
supplement classroom work with face-to-face observations 
of actual conditions, as well as with practical work in various 
fields of labor. Such an institute as that at Oberlin recently, 
reported elsewhere in this paper, and the similar service 
rendered every year by Bangor, help to make those schools 
a valuable factor in the life of the churches. Of course 
seminaries still have their weak points, some of which the 
“On-Looker” in this week’s issue of The Congregationalist 
points out in frank yet kindly fashion; but he is more of 
an optimist than a pessimist. 


Elements of Hope for the Country Towns 
As we talk with ministers in the smaller parishes who feel 


the pulse of such popular movements as,are represented in 


the Grange and other social orders, we find a good measure 
of sympathy with their aims and a valuation of their moral 
service to the community. Not a few ministers belong either 
to the Masons or Odd Fellows or some other secular organ- 
ization, and some of them embrace the opportunity afforded 
indirectly, if not openly, to champion the interests of the 
church and of religion. A questionaire employed by the Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts State Association on Morals and 
Rural Conditions elicited replies from sixty-nine towns of 
less than 3,000 inhabitants. In fifty-six eases the local judg- 
ment was that the community is advancing, and even more 
say that fraternal organizations assist its higher life. One, 
a pastor who has served a third of a century in a town hav- 
ing one Protestant church says: “Social, literary, fraternal 
organizations, outside of the church, are not necessarily 
antagonistic to the work of the church. They may be made 
the stanclr allies of the church; the Christian spirit may be 
carried into them all. The same thing may be said of the 
efforts of young people to find entertainment and the boys 


’ 


and girls to secure sports. The province of the church is not 
to suppress these tendencies, but direct and purify and leaven 
their spirit.” To be sure, if we judged the moral tone of 
these communities solely by church attendance and the ade- 
quacy and enthusiasm of the support accorded the church, 
there might often be cause for great discouragement. But 
the church has allies in the school, the library and certain 
social forces. They would not long flourish were there no 
church in the background. Sometime those who support 
these other institutions will recognize also the necessity of 
maintaining the church. Meanwhile, it must be patient and 
charitable. Those who in rural towns stand for organized 
religion deserve high praise, for though the visible results 
may seem few, they are helping to maintain an institution 
essential to the nation’s preservation. 


Christian Endeavor Interests 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, returns from attending a series of con- 
ventions in the South, convinced that the movement is grow- 
ing powerfully in spite of sectarian and racial difficulties. 
After only a brief stay at headquarters, in Boston, he started 
for the Pacific coast, and after making the round of conven- 
tions there will return to St. Paul, Minn., in season for the 
All America Convention, July 7-12. Delegates will come 
from Canada, Mexico and Hawaii, as well as the United 
States, and the gathering promises to be one of the strongest 
since the plan was instituted of holding a national conven- 
tion biennially instead of annually. Hon. William J. Bryan, 
Governor Johnson of Minnesota, Dr. C. R. Brown of Oalk- 
land, Cal., Hon. George Nichols, a labor member of the 
British Parliament, are among the speakers. Only four 
months after the St: Paul gathering comes the fourth World’s 
Convention in Agra, India, which will have the distinction 
of being the first interdenominational assemblage of this sort 
ever held in India.- It will be a decidedly cosmopolitan 
meeting, America, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan and other lands being represented. President King of 
Oberlin is to make one of the principal addresses. The 
movement already has a strong hold upon the native churches, 
being favored from the start by such prominent missionaries 
as Dr. Robert Hume and Dr. J. P. Jones. From one of the 
Presbyterian missionary stations a thousand Endeavorers 
are planning to come on foot, taking three days for the jour- 
ney and holding gospel services as they come and go. With 
these great conventions in prospect so soon, with ground 
already purchased in a favorable, location for new intexna- 
tional headquarters in Boston, with apparently no abatement 
of interest in state and district conventions, with large and 
varied missionary activities at home and abroad, Christian 
Endeavor continues to be a powerful factor in the religious 
life of our time. Cases arise in local churches when for 
some cause or other the Society fails to thrive; but over 
against such exceptional instances must be placed the healthy 
condition and manifest usefulness of the societies in most 
of the churches where they are established. 

+ 

The President in the South 

President Taft has made a new excursion southward the 
oceasion for a fresh statement of his desire for new political 
openness and good feeling. His recent appointment of a 
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Democrat to a federal judgeship gave him a text for a state- 
ment of his purpose in regard to appointments in the South 
in the address which he made in Charlotte, N. C., where he 
attended and spoke at the celebration of the anniversary of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of 1775. He 
means to cure, if possible, the feeling that the general govern- 
ment is alien to the life of the South. He said: “I pointed 
out that the only way by which the Executive could cure 
that feeling was to put into office men in whom the com- 
munity at large, without regard to party, would have the 
highest confidence. Now I am trying to do that, and I am 
going to appoint Republicans and I am going to appoint 
Democrats, striving in each case to get a man who will com- 
mend himself to the community in which he lives.” While 
the President is a loyal Republican and desires to help the 
party in the South, he wishes also that there shall be the 
right sort of an opposition party. Most of all he desires 
that complete tolerance of opinion which the South has never 
really known, and without which there can hardly be “re- 
spectable parties on both sides of the [political] line.” The 
President is winning the personal affection of the South, in 
spite of political disagreements. The name of “the harmo- 
nizer of all our hearts,” by which the widow of Stonewall 
Jackson addressed him, represents a true feeling toward him. 
Already he has accomplished much toward this final recon- 
ciliation, and the rise of new issues and new leaders will 
help to carry on the work. That the President will not sacri- 
fice his interest in the Negroes to this cordial approach te 
the South, his visit to Biddle University at Charlotte and 
his cordial acceptance of an election as trustee of Hampton 
Institute show. 


Resurrecting Buried Talents 

Says Dr. Grenfell, “There are so many talents that need 
unwrapping from the napkin, and then only need using to 
be increased.” He has seen not a few persons once absorbed 
in material satisfactions so changed at the center of their 
lives that they cheerfully accepted the hardships that go with 


ministry to the lowly. It is fair to add that Dr. Grenfell: 


has had a part in causing some of these transformations; 
but many a Christian less prominent in the public eye has 
had the unspeakable satisfaction of discovering in others 
gifts of which they are unconscious, and of helping to make 
them real factors in Christ’s service, whereas before they 
were but ciphers. All these new movements that come up, 
like the Brotherhood, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
the Young People’s Movement, “Boston! 1915,” are to be 
looked upon as ways whereby capacity not now employed may 
be put to good use. It may be talent in organization, or for 
making friends, or peculiar influence over boys or girls. If 
we could once bring to the surface some of these buried 
talents right in the circle of our friends and acquaintances, 
how many useful enterprises and institutions would be 
thereby re-enforced. A great thing it is to help a man to 
surrender his heart to Christ, and no less a thing is it to get 
men and women who nominally have made that surrender, 
or who still persist in staying without the Christian fold, 
to. put their energies and talents at work in behalf of the 
things which yield enduring joy. 


H. H. Rogers 


Whatever else may he said of the character of the late 
Henry H. Rogers, it cannot truthfully be declared that he 
was a lover of publicity. It is impossible to think of him 
as engaged in writing his autobiography or taking any atti- 
tude which suggested pose. He was a hard and, many people 
think, a ruthless and unfair fighter in his business. He was 
a warm and genial friend. He devised the relations between 
the railroads and the Standard Oil Company, which have 
been most obnoxious to criticism and the law; but he was 
the good genius of his native town of Fairhaven, Mass., and 
the benefactor of many in characteristic directness and sim- 
plicity. He could hold his tongue, to the despair of the 
courts and lawyers, but he was generous of his money. He 
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destroyed, it is alleged, those who stood in his way, and he 
was one of the greatest constructors of his generation. 
Clearly there is room here for. no unqualified judgment of 
praise or blame. Yet, in spite of the man’s courage, states- 
manship, his kindness and his power, we must regard his life 
as in the most important matters a failure and an influence 
for evil. For he embodied, more than most, that false dis- 
tinction between the ethics of private life and the ethics of 
business which it is the first duty of the moralist of today 
to expose and condemn. He used the common carriers for 
his own private gain and to destroy his competitors. He 
accumulated a great fortune and used it for large and often 
generous purposes; but a large part of that fortune was. 
taken from the public by methods which the common con- 
science, now embodied in the pubic law, emphatically con- 
demns. He has left a great railroad, built and equipped 
out of his private resources, but built also out of the ruined 
fortunes of men over whom by compact with the servants. 
of all he had secured unfair advantages. We can admire 
the qualities which made his large success possible, and those 
other qualities which made him dear to his friends. But to 
admire the predatory business life which he led for much of 
his career is not possible to the Christian. 


The Investment of Savings 


Several of the leading magazines have monthly articles 
giving counsels to small investors. This is a needed service, 
the more valuable now that increasing prosperity will enable 
a larger number to save something from their earnings. 
Such a period as we hope for, however, calls out a great 
number of promoters of mining and industrial and miscel- 
laneous stocks and bonds, who advertise extensively by cir- 
culars and in newspapers, and whose special prey is the 


* inexperienced investor with a small amount of money. In 


nearly all the cases where a fortune is to be made by buying 
stocks or bonds of companies of which the purchaser knows 
only what the seller tells him, the fortune is made by the 
promoter and is furnished by the investors. In 1906 a finan- 
cial expert took copies of the New York daily for 1901 
having the largest amount of advertising and charging the 
highest rates, and made a list of 150 companies advertising 
shares of stocks in the Sunday editions of that year. These 
stocks were sold for many millions of dollars. He investi- 
gated the condition of these companies five years after, in 
1906. Only one of the 150 was then paying dividends, and 
the stock of that one was quoted at less than half the price 
it had sold for five years before. It should be remembered 
that 1906 was the height of a period of advancing prosperity. 
Yet a big new crop of investors is ripening, from which a 
harvest will be gathered by men with stocks to sell, some of 
whom have in these stocks a genuine faith which they will 
work earnestly to convert into cash. The safest place for 
the owner of small savings to invest his money is the savings 
bank.. When he has accumulated more than $1,000, he should 
seek the advice of a reputable banker, to buy some bond or 
mortgage or other security which will yield from four to five 
per cent. The larger the percentage above these, the greater 
the probability that he has finally parted with a part or the 
whole of the principal he has invested. 


The Approach of Baptists and Free Baptists 

We are glad to chronicle the steady progress of the 
endeavor to unite Baptist and Free Baptist churches, or at 
least to relate them more closely to one another. The editor 
of the Morning Star, the chief organ of Free Baptists, admits 
that union eventually seems inevitable. It is starting where 
it ought to start, in the action of local churches and associa- 
tions. Quite a number of Free Baptist churches have been 
admitted into local Baptist associations; while the Massachu- — 
setts Free Baptist Association has also voted for union. As 
soon as in any state two-thirds of the churches act favor- 
ably, the union of state organizations is likely to follow. 
In Rhode Island such a merger will make the combined body 
the largest in the state. Doubtless the spirit of federation 
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which is gaining strength everywhere today will lead to the 
ultimate merging of organizations which have a common 
historical basis, and which have little to differentiate them 
today. Even such strong bodies as the Presbyterian, which 
has entered heartily into the Federal Council of Churches, 
may move on from an interest in federation to one in unity. 
Judging by the tone of the retiring moderator’s sermon at 
the Denver assembly, he at least is eager for, a united 
Protestantism. 


Southern Baptists—Their Numbers 

The Southern Baptist Convention, meeting this year in 
Lonisville, Ky., is one of the remarkable ecclesiastical gather- 
ings of the year. It is the unifying executive agency for 
almost 2,000,000 communicants, with more than 21,000 
churches and 13,000 ministers. In its single theological 
seminary are 320 students. It also holds a position of com- 
manding power through its influence over the Colored Bap- 
tists, with nearly as large a membership. Its commanding 
position, present and potential, as estimated by its leaders, 
is indicated in the resolutions presented to the layman’s 
conference held in connection with the convention: 

“Broadly speaking, about one-seventh of the South’s total 
population is Baptist by actual church membership, and at 
least an equal number are in Baptist families or under Bap- 
tist influence. It may be said that out of a total population 
of about 30,000,000 in the States represented in the Southern 
Baptist Convention the aggregate number of members of 
Baptist churches and of those under the influence of Baptist 
teachings is at least 7,000,000 or 8,000,000. . . . Never has 
the Almighty placed any other denomination in such a posi- 
tion of possible influence and of power for good in any other 
country or section with such illimitable possibilities of 
material advancement as are possessed by the South.” 


Southern Baptists—Their Character and Work 
At this session of the convention, 1,547 accredited and 
registered messengers of the churches were present. This 
large body is free from the electioneering and wirepulling 
not unknown in many ecclesiastical gatherings. It discovers 
an able presiding officer and then re-elects him year after 
year, so long as he will consent to serve. At present that pre- 
siding officer is Joshua Levering, a Baltimore merchant, once 
candidate of the Prohibition party for President of the 
United States. He was re-elected president of the convention 
by a. unanimous vote, as were the two secretaries, each for 
the twenty-eighth successive time. A prosperous missionary 
year was reported, with advance in the education in giving 
of the members of the denomination, who inherit prejudices 
against missions. This efficient body is eminently denomina- 
tional. It refused, for example, “to turn over the evangeliza- 
tion of Panama to any interdenominational body.” Its home 
missionary committee recommended that the society decline 
to join the Home Mission Council, which hopes to minimize 
denominational overlappings and competitions in small com- 
munities. And'a goodly proportion of its foreign missionary 
contributions is spent in making sure that the Greek word 
baptizo is translated dip, and nothing but dip, in the various 
Bibles and religious books rendered into heathen tongues. 
In short, it is a big, aggressive and confident body of be- 
_lievers, most of whom are fully assured that the pattern 
Christ had in his mind for the world in all the ages was the 
‘pattern of the independent but co-working churches of the 
Baptist Church, South. 


A Central Fund for Pastors 

A scheme for the settlement, support and removal of 
pastors was adopted provisionally by the Baptist Union of 
England at its May meeting, and was described in last 
week’s issue of The Congregationalist. ‘The Congregational 
Union adopted a more limited plan, which may be the initial 
step toward as complete a scheme as that of the Baptists. 
Tt is the raising of a Central Fund of a million and a 


-wished to show their interest in it. 
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quarter of dollars, the income of which shall be used to 
make the salaries of pastors adequate to their needs. Cer- 
tain conditions are required of ministers in order to admit 
them to the list of beneficiaries from the fund. A non- 
collegiate man must have spent six years acceptably in 
pastoral service before he can be enrolled. Subscriptions 
to the fund are to be paid in annual installments extending 
over four or five years. The scheme was introduced by Rev. 
J. D. Jones, the newly installed chairman of the Union, in 
his inaugural address. It was unanimously approved by the 
Council of 300 delegates from the county unions, and after- 
wards adopted with enthusiasm by the Union which includes 
the pastors and delegates from local churches throughout 
England and Wales. Mr. Jones clinched his argument for 
the scheme by presenting subscriptions in sums from $250 
to $50,000 from individuals who before any canvassing began 
In this way fifteen 
persons offered to give $160,000, and a dozen ministers 
swelled the amount by about $7,000 more. Then Rev. J. H. 
Jowett and Rev. Arnold Thomas each made a brief speech, 
offering to give $2,500 to the fund. This practical expression 
of brotherhood wrought up the assembly to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, which looks like a prophecy of success for the 
movement. What have American Congregationalists, whose 
ministry is in similar conditions, to say in response to this 
generous spirit of our English brethren ? 


Forward Movement or Retreat 

The debt of the London Missionary Society, which is the 
board of foreign missions for English Congregationalists, 
has closed its fiscal year with an accumulated debt of nearly 
$200,000. This, too, was a year in which the Society’s work 
has been more prominently before the churches than in any 
preceding year. Its secretary, Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, uni- 
versally honored and beloved, was for that year chairman of 
the Congregational Union, and made foreign missions the 
theme of his annual sermons, while the ablest and most 
popular ministers, such as Dr. Campbell Morgan, Dr. Horton 
and J. H. Jowett and J. D. Jones, made tours in the _pro- 
vineial districts in the interests of the Forward Movement 
for Missions. The Orient in London, with its Pageant, was 
visited by many thousands from all parts of Britain, and the 
16,000 stewards and other young persons who gave their 
services for this wonderful exhibit became each one an in- 
telligent advocate of missions. The Million Shillings Fund 
was made a popular subscription in the colonies as well as 
in the United Kingdom, and a cablegram from Australia 
was received at the annual meeting stating that an addi- 
tional 5,000 shillings had been raised. Yet in spite of all 
these efforts the receipts for the year, $700,000, were about 
$75,000 short of the anticipated income, and it is proposed 
to reduce the expenditure by $25,000 next year and twice or 
three times as much the year after. Thus the Forward Move- 
ment, which has sent out seventy-six new missionaries and 
supported them, seems likely to change into a retreat. 


A Possible Advance 

Can a retreat already resolved on be averted? Judging 
from comments in British newspapers on the financial con- 
dition of the London Missionary Society, it seems possible 
that the increased interest in its work through public meet- 
ings and exhibits has not been adequately ‘accompanied by 
organized efforts in local churches to raise funds. People 
may be instructed in the work and results of Christian mis- 
sions, and made enthusiastic over their success, who do not 
connect their enthusiasm with their contributions until they 
are led to feel their responsibility by systematic personal 
efforts. We know of men on missionary committees of local 
churches who by their tact, patience and persistence in pre- 
senting the need of money to individuals do more to fill the 
treasuries of missionary) societies than the most eloquent 
speakers who address large congregations in forward move- 
ment campaigns. These experienced speakers and earnest 
missionaries home on furlough prepare the way when they 
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tell strangers of the wonderful works of God in foreign 
lands. The obscurer men and women who gather in the 
money which Christians have been made ready to give do the 
no less important service which makes the campaigns suc- 
eessful. A missionary committee for every church and a 
specific amount to be raised in each church are what our 
denomination proposes in the Apportionment Plan. 


The Churches and the Unemployed 


The Glasgow Presbytery last winter appointed a commit- 
tee to look into the conditions of unemployed persons con- 
nected with the churches in the presbytery. Rev. Dr. George 
Adam Smith, chairman of the committee, lately reported the 
results of its work. The conditions were of unusual severity 
and many families were found to be suffering, some of whom 
had never before required assistance, and many were reluc- 
tant to take it. But 138 congregations reported that they 
could provide for the relief of their own unemployed mem- 
bers, while forty-eight churches asked and received aid from 
a general fund raised by the presbytery.. It was found that 
all the 282 families relieved from this fund were in genuine 
distress. The results of this effort of the churches to care 
for the needy brethren are seen in the strengthened feeling 
of brotherhood drawing the rich and poor together, in the 
awakened conviction that the church ought to face more in- 
telligently and directly the problems of unemployment and 
in the feeling that members of Christian churches ought not 
to have to appeal to public authorities and to submit to the 
ordeal of investigation when they are in temporary poverty 
because they can get no work. If the churches generally 
would follow the example of this presbytery, the problems of 
unemployment would to a large extent be solved without 
public discussion. 


Liberalism in the Islamic World 
The spirit of modernism is working among Mohamme- 
dans. A book entitled “The Liberal Spirit of the Koran” 
has been published by three young Arabs of Tunis, arguing 
that Mohammed did not intend to command the veiling or 
seclusion of women. On this basis they plead for mixed 
marriages, toleration of other religions and popular com- 
pulsory education. It is easy to see that where these views 
are adepted or even freely discussed, the rule of the Moham- 
medan organization is weakened. Religious fasts are neg- 
lected, the mosques are less frequented, the hours of daily 
prayer and ablutions are not so rigidly observed, contribu- 
tions to religious teachers are falling off, the use of pork 
and wine, forbidden. by the Koran, is increasing, European 
dress is superseding that of the followers of the Prophet, 
and the duty of converting non-Mohammedans, either by 
persuasion or force} to the true faith, is less often pressed 
on the faithful. It is.easy to imagine how the orthodox 
believer points to these changing customs as evidences of 
the direful consequences of liberal interpretation of the 
Koran and neglect. to study it. Will a higher and truer 
conception of God and human duty evolve out of this move- 
ment, or can disaster to the Mohammedan world be avoided 
only by a return to the strict orthodox theories of the 
‘divine authority and interpretation of the Koran? 


A great poet, in lines which are among the noblest in 
English literature, has spoken of one who died as united 
to the all-pervading soul of nature, the grandeur and the 
tenderness, the beauty and the passion of his being blending 
with the kindred elements of the universe; his voice heard 
in all its melodies, his spirit a presence to be felt and known, 
a part of the one plastic energy that permeates and animates 
the globe. Something of this kind, but of a far more vivid 
and real character, was the belief of the early Christian 
world. The universe to them was transfigured by love. All 
its phenomena, all its catastrophes were read in a new light, 
were imbued with a new significance, acquired a@ religious 
sanctity. Christianity offered a deeper consolation than any 
prospect of endless life or of millennial glories. It taught 
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the weary, and the sorrowing, and the lonely to look up to 
heaven, and to say, “Thou, God, carest for me.”—Leeky. 


The Veteran’s Forward Look 


Forty-eight years have passed since the first gun fired 
upon Fort Sumter gave the signal for the uprising of the 
people in armed defense of the Federal Union. These years 
have been full of excitements. They have brought many 


changes in their train. Old leaders have gone from us, 


young men have arisen as captains for the new and difficult 
tasks forced upon us by special needs of the new time. We 
have a fresh perspective and a changed proportion—it may 
occur to some of the honored sharers of the long-ended con- 
test to ask whether the results of their labors and battles 
are secure. In the new generation which has arisen is there 
no danger that the old devotion to the Union and to freedom 
may have been forgotten ? 

If by this it is meant to ask whether the discussions and 
the great names of nearly half a century ago fill as large 
a place in the thought and imagination of people of today 
as they did to their contemporaries, the answer is obvious. 
To ask that would be to ask that the clock of the nation’s 
life should be stopped at the hour of a memorable crisis, that 
Time should be forbidden to do his sifting, that a great and 
busy nation should live mainly in its past. That last sur- 
vivor of the battle of Bunker Hill, who died a few weeks 
before the firing of the gun on Sumter, might as well have 
complained that Washington and Warren and Putnam had 
been forgotten in the agitation of the questions of union 
and freedom for the slave and his master which shook his 
dying bed. We did not die at Gettysburg and Appomattox; 
we began a new lease of full and vigorous and therefore 
troubled life by the death of those who gave themselves for- 
us. The popular absorption in the agitations of the present 
which tempts some of the veterans to fear that the work to 
which they gave themselves is passing out of mind, is itself 
a testimony to the success of the work they and their com- 
rades completed. 

Time has carried far and will surely carry farther the 
sifting of the deeds and words of that honored, too-swiftly 
passing generation. But it is not true that the great names 
are obscured by the passing of the years, or that grateful 
memories have ceased or lessened. Such a name as that of 
Lincoln is now more deeply and intelligently honored by a 
vastly greater multitude of loyal Americans than ever in his 
lifetime or the first years which followed on his martyrdom. 
If we have a new perspective, forward looking, we have also 
a new appraisal of the deeds of those whose lives recede into 
a glorious past. Our work is yet on trial, their honor is 
eternally secure. The walls we build must be tested by the 
wind and earthquake; but if they stand unbroken, it will be 
because we have reared them upon these earlier tried founda- 
tions. : 

One of the inevitable tests of character for survivors in 
every generation comes with the emergence of new problems, 
which seem to set aside the old, of new leaders who threaten 
to displace familiar names of honor. For small and stag- 
nant natures it is one of the most trying tests of all. But 
John-the-Baptist natures, more intent upon the cause than 
on self-praise, are confident in the purpose of the living God, 
live in the present and the future rather than the past and 
say of the rising-generation with a warmth of passion like 
their youthful self-devotion, “He must increase but I must 
decrease.” Such men are proud to have served and are 
assured that a like self-devotion shall not fail the nation 
in any hour of need. 

Such is the spirit of the true leaders among those who 
survive from the generation and the army of the War for the 
Union. Many of them are still vigorous and active in busi- 
ness and in public life, still looking toward the future, as in 
march and battle they loved to keep their face to the front. 
They are veterans and soldiers still of the good fight for — 
freedom, unconquered and unconquerable. And they are 
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handing down to the younger generation their own spirit of 
devotion to the duties of the common life, their own proved 


readiness to respond to the special need of the Republic 
which they love. 


The Call to Stand Together 


In Baptist and Congregational circles on both sides of 
the Atlantic discussion is rife concerning denominational 
reorganization. The majority of churches allied with each 
body are moving away from such devotion to the historic 
principle of independency as interferes with the largest eff- 
ciency and service. In this country Congregationalists are 
unifying and compacting the agencies through which states 
carry on varied forms of work. They are creating “advisory 
committees” to supervise local groups of churches. They are 
putting into operation a far-reaching apportionment plan 
designed to provide resources for home and foreign missions. 
Baptists, too, are promoting such a plan and through it have 
already secured notable results. In England their brethren, 
as we showed last week, in national convention unanimously 
suggested to the consideration of the churches a settlement 
and sustentation scheme carefully wrought out by the capa- 
ble secretary of the Baptist Union, Rev. J..H. Shakespeare, 
and other leaders. The ends in view are the securing of 
places at adequate salaries for ministers now Out of employ- 
ment and the better adjustment of pastors to their churches. 
Similar tendencies are at work in the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. 

All this is significant. It means not only dissatisfaction 
with many existing conditions, but the confident hope that 
churches without sacrificing the precious heritage of freedom 
in local affairs can learn to care more for one another and 
do more things of consequence together. Naturally, even 
slight changes in polity make their way slowly against in- 
ertia, conservatism and the undefined feeling in some quarters, 
which, we believe, has little justification, that something 
vital in Congregationalism is threatened. But the large 
majority of the younger men in the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches approve these endeavors toward a more efii- 
cient ordering of common concerns; not primarily because 
they want to compete with stronger ecclesiastical bodies, but 
because they would have the body with which they are allied 
take its own peculiar part in the aggressive Christianity of 
our times. 

We hope and expect that this movement toward unifica- 
tion of interests and mutual burden-bearing will go forward. 
Some state and local bodies may proceed more cautiously 
than others and find it difficult to agree upon certain modifi- 
cations of polity proposed. The drift is unmistakably toward 
cohesion, and there is a splendid chance for men of patience 
and insight among us to apply themselves to these humdrum 
but important tasks of working out plans whereby our 
churches shall serve one another more efficiently and join 
hands in great common undertakings. Meanwhile every 
pastor should seek to acquaint his church with the issues 
involved and:to foster among them that spirit of brotherhood 
which looks not simply toward the conservation of one church 
but of many, and the bringing to bear upon the world of 
their united influence. 

No effort to introduce theologically divisive questions 
should put back this movement toward fellowship. Our de- 
nomination is not going to divide. The churches East as 
well as West hold in its purity and power the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and are going forward with their indi- 
vidual work steadily and hopefully. Here is a word of testi- 
mony from Sec. F. E. Emrich of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, who said in his report at the annual 
meeting last week, “From a wide knowledge of men and 
churches in this state, I bear glad witness to the fact that 
while as a body of believers we have become the roomiest, 
most comprehensive of all the so-called evangelical bodies, 
we are as ministers and laity one in our supreme loyalty to 
Jesus as Lord.” Our churches are also coming nearer each 
other, and in that closer approach some misunderstandings 
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and suspicions may be removed. The Congregational 
churches of this country are set to do their particular work 
until some better organization of Christendom makes their 
particular witness and service unnecessary. For the present, 
and perhaps for all the lifetime of those who read these lines, 
their duty as Congregationalists will be to come together, 
to keep together and to stand together as one battalion in our 
Lord’s advancing army. 


The Greatest Thing in the World 


Love is abiding and immortal, but it is not on that ac- 
count postponed. In the great chapter which the apostle 
devotes to its qualities, it appears in the midst of the severest 
present tests. “Love suffereth long and is kind . . . love 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth: all things, 
endureth all things.” No cloistered virtue this! no hothouse 
flower grown in the warm, still air of peace and reverent 
tendance. It is a sturdy tree, strong-growing and storm- 
proof, blossoming and bearing fruit under the hardest con- 
ditions, dependent on no peaceful Sunday mood but the ex- 
pression of a courageous heart in all our weekday troubles. 
It is proof, indeed, against the most terrible experience of 
all—the unloving, ungrateful and faithless conduct of those 
we love. It is the innermost, true man, expressing itself in 
divine and human fellowships. Love never faileth, though 
all its satisfactions seem to fail. The Master of love fore- 
saw the scattering of his friends at the touch of trial and 
the denial of the most self-confident among them. Yet he 
remained faithful. Having loved his own, he loved them 
to the end. 

This high and enduring quality is a quality of person- 
ality. It is not merely instinctive, it is volitional. It in- 
cludes that amount of self-love which is necessary to the 
will power of aman. At the end of the road of self-despising 
insanity lies. Let a man travel far enough along that way 
and he becomes incapable of love to others. There is no 
contradiction, therefore, between a right self-love and the 
divine command of love to others. The temptation is to 
have the self-love in excess—which in its turn ends in the 
moral insanity of our selfish seekers of gain or pleasure. 
Christ puts the true relation at equality. He insists that 
God and our neighbor shall be present at every decision, 
the one with superior and the other with equal rights. So 
we are held back alike from the destruction and the deifica- 
tion of self, within the. bounds of our true personal and 
helpful life. But we do not have to think of self with deliber- 
ate intention. A decent measure of self-love is instinctive. 
We have to think of others, until the happy time arrives 
when that becomes as instinctive as self-love. Then we have 
reached the balance which makes our life and love like 
Christ’s. 

Such a life of love as this has high and enduring charm. 
We feel it in others, as the friends of Jesus found it in his 
companionship. When such a man dies, those who are left 
find it impossible to express the beauty of his character as 
it has brought blessing to their lives. They are missed far 
more than the selfish great, over whose place the tide pours, 
quickly obliterating all that they were to the world. Such 
a life brings the deepest satisfactions which our earth affords. 
We may admire many qualities and attainments—strength, 
clear thought, sparkling wit and genial humor, the fruits of 
wealth and power—but higher than all these is the charm 
of the life which Jesus lived and which Paul depicts. These 
are the beautiful lives which we wish multiplied, even though 
we are caught ourselves in the snare of lower things. And 
as we look onward, past the destruction of earth’s possessions, 
these, we know, are the lives which have the true quality 
which belongs to immortality. 


Prayer meeting topic for May 30—June 5. The Greatest 
Thing in the World. 1 Cor. 12: 31; 18: 1-18; Matt. 22: 
34-40. Why love endures. Self-love and neighborlove. The 
charm of the divine life as Christ reveals it. 
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In Brief 


No subject occupies so much of the atten- 
tion of the Anglican Church as that of the 
union with it of all other bodies of Chris- 
tians. Yet its own internal dissensions, says 
Canon Hensley Henson, ‘make it the least 
united church in Christendom.” 


Read again carefully the whole of the 
third chapter of the Epistle of James, the 
International Sunday School lesson . for 
June 6, and ask yourself if a more pertinent 
tract for the t'mes could be addressed to the 
Christian churches of today. 


It cannot be said that Massachusetts is in 
desperate straits because of the lack of men 
for the ministry, when of its six hundred 
churches only thirty-six on the first of last 
April were without pastors. Nearly half of 
these thirty-six pay a salary of $700 or less, 
besides the use of the parsonage. 


The keen, popular interest in social and 
industrial questions is reflected in the fact 
that of the 239 Wellesley students seeking 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, half are study- 
ing economics. Hvidently the girl graduate 
of the future is going to be a factor in the 
solution of some pressing problems. . 


The local scribe was probably unconscious 
of the humor in that part of his report, when 
in summing up at the request of the committee 
on religious work the various activities in 
his conferenee during the past year he said, 
“An attempt has been made to enlist the 
professors of Theological Seminary in 
evangelistic preaching.” 


Many who read Jules Verne’s romances of 
journeys under the sea as wholly works of 
a brilliant imagination have lived to read 
similar records of facts in daily newspapers. 
Rudyard Kipling now says that the Wright 
brothers have already done with airships 
what his story, ‘With the Night Mail,” de- 
scribes as occuring in the year 2000 A. D. 


Dr. William H. Griffis has collected funds 
for bronze tablets in memory of the land- 
ing of the Separatists in Holland three hun- 
dred years ago, and has gone to see to their 
unveiling in July. The tablets will be placed 
in Amsterdam, Nykerk, Neuwarden, Utrecht 
and lLeyden. Out of these companies 
escaped from the persecution of the English 
bishops came, twelve years later, the little 
Pilgrim company which settled Plymouth. 


The organic unity of all Christian churches 
and universal peace among nations could be 
maintained only by thorough organization 
and strong authority. In either case revolu- 
tion would always be possible, with deter- 
mination to throw off such authority. Fed- 
eration and arbitration are about as far 
toward these ideals of church union and 
international peace as the average eye can 
see on the road to the complete establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


What a remarkable industry that of dis- 
playing moving pictures has come to be! 
New York alone supports three hundred es- 
tablishments which thus cater to the eye, and 
Chicago has even a larger number. ‘The 
amount of capital invested ‘throughout the 
country is said to be over $50,000,000. 
Are there not undiscovered religious uses in 
the moving picture device? The Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement has made a be- 
ginning in displaying views of foreign work, 
and recently the apparatus has done good 
service in depicting ‘aspects of that excellent 
charity known as the Playgrounds Move- 
ment. 
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The demand of the firemen on a small 
Georgia railroad that all Negroes should be 
dismissed, which they seek to enforce by a 
strike, has involved the engineers, who re- 
fuse to work alongside the Negro firemen on 
the ground of their incompetence and the 
danger to themselves of the strikers’ inter- 
ference. Apparently the matter is a race 
war pure and simple. If white and colored 
passengers cannot ride in the same cars, 
why should they be expected to work to- 
gether in the same engine cab? The strike is 
a vivid object lesson of the process by which 
the trades are being closed to the man with 
a dark skin by the social prejudice of the 
nation. 


Not long ago the Zionists investigated 


the ancient land of Cyrene, on the north: 


coast of Africa between Tripoli and Egypt, 


-as a possible new center of Jewish life and 


found it unfit for the interesting reason that 
its subsoil would not hold the water depos- 
ited by the rains. Now there is hope that 
the Turkish government may allow Jewish 
settlements on a large scale in Mesopotamia. 
That would be a wonderful retracing of an- 
cient journeys. There were long years when 
the Duphrates valley was the true center of 
Semitic intellectual and religious life. An 
agricultural Jewry in those rich valleys 
might soon rise to high importance in the 
commercial world. 


Slowly but surely the plan of apportion- 
ing to each church the amount of money 
which it may fairly contribute to home and 
foreign missions each year gains ground 
Bast and West. A rural church in Maine 
with only eleven active members has just 
raised its full assignment, $19. Last year 
it did not give a single penny for benevo- 
lence! We are moved to make two guesses 
concerning the causes leading up to this 
happy result. One is that there must have 
been an energetic committee at work in that 
conference, and the other that these eleven 
active members were all sensible, forward- 
looking people. When the nature of the ap- 
portionment plan was once explained to them, 
they saw its essential reasonableness and were 
spurred on to take hold with their fellow- 
Congregationalists the country over and put 
the support of our benevolent societies on 
a business-like basis. 


An ugly dispute over deserters from the 
French foreign legion in Morocco, who were 
seized by: the French authorities after they 
had put themselves under the protection of 
the German consul, was. finally referred to 
The Hague court. It was one of those 
provocative cases which have often in the 
past led nations to the verge of war. The 
court takes the view which all unprejudiced 
observers took at the time, that there was 
wrong on both sides and that mutual apol- 
ogies were in order. The German consul 
should not have sheltered the deserters, even 
though they were Germans; and the French 
authorities should have asked for them and 
not invaded the property of the German con- 
sulate. The use of The Hague court as an 
umpire in petty cases of national honor gains 
new illustration from the incident. And if 
in petty, why not in important cases of na- 
tional misunderstanding? 


A mournful ignorance of what local auton- 
omy is was frankly revealed at one of the 
state association meetings last week, when a 
pastor said that if he should mention it to 
people they would think that it was some 
kind of frozen pudding! Wine chance there 
for a straight talk on Congregational polity, 
which while it has a certain use for frozen 
pudding of the proper flavor does not erect 
it into a cardinal principle of denominational 
life. The confusion in this local conference 
reminds us of the story Wallace Irwin told 


‘no-license. 
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at the recent meeting of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association in New York. He was . 
recounting his experience in a department 
store, where he asked the girl at the book 
counter if she kept Macbeth. She hesitated, 
then called to the blond at the next counter, 
“Say, Lizzie, do we keep Macbeth?” Said 
Lizzie, scornfully: “That ain’t a book— 
that’s a lamp chimney. You'll find the glass- 
ware, Mister, on the basement floor in the 
annex.” : 


A man who knows when to be silent 
though tempted to speak is a wise man in- 
deed. Hon. James Logan, mayor of Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave proof of his possession of 
this rare wisdom when, after his inspiring 
address before the Massachusetts Association 
last: week he was asked to tell about the 
suecess of no-license in Worcester. Now 
Worcester has the enviable reputation of 
being the largest no-license city in the world. 
Moreover, as recently published facts show, 
the law seems to be on the whole admirably 
enforced; and yet this discreet man and de- 
voted Christian layman did not propose on 
the spur of the moment to sing the praises of 
He said, “I want a text when 
I speak,” meaning, we presume, that he 
wanted all his facts in hand before under- 
taking to champion the policy with which he 
is so conspicuously identified. He knew 
that the reporters were present, ready to 
take down eyery assertion, and therefore, 
because of his official position, he preferred 
not to indulge in extemporaneous speech on 
the subject suggested. This does not mean, 
however, that Mr. Logan will not speak or 
has not spoken at the proper time and after 
due deliberation ; but in this special instance 
he set his fellow-laymen and perhaps a few 
ministers also a good example of restraint 
in speech. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Where would one go if he wanted to find 
definite particulars concerning the careers of 
the 3,300 Congregational ministers, more 
than half of the entire number listed in the 
Year-Book? We know of but one office in 
the country where such information is on 
file and available to inquirers. The gather- 
ing of these facts is only one small part of 
the work which the Massachusetts Board of 
Pastoral Supply has been doing in the fif- 
teen years since it was established: Its 
main work is to bring as many pastorless 
churches as possible into contact with min- 
isters ready to enter open doors. This is no 
easy task for a denomination like ours; but 
the Board has been of some service in con- 
nection with pastorless settlements in over 
1,600 churches. Last year it had an im- 
portant part in locating men in fifty-five 
places, and it speaks much for the efficiency 
of this agency that today the average num- 
ber of churches in Massachusetts without 
pastors is less than it was fifteen years ago 
by fully one-third. Much of the secretary’s 
time is necessarily given to extended consul- 
tations with ministers and committees, some 
of which of course are fruitless. But the 
Massachusetts churches would not now dis- 
pense with this agency which has been 
formally adopted by them. While it does 
not always accomplish what those who apply 
for its aid may think it ought to accomplish, 
we believe that its valuable work is carried 
on economically and as justly as possible in 
view of all the factors involved. So at this 
fifteenth milestone it is fitting to offer a 
word of recognition both of the Board, the 
ministers and laymen who supervise, and the 
patient, prudent man who with little vaca- 
tion from one year’s end to the other sup- 
plies the personal counsel and sympathy 
gained through a long experience in the pas- 
torate. Dr. Charles B. Rice is chary about 
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his promises, but he has an attentive ear and 
a warm heart—two prime qualifications for 


such work. 
* * 


* 


Our denominational statistics for last year 
give, on the whole, good reason for encour- 
agement. They are summarized on another 
page from advance sheets of the Year-Book 
for 1909. The net gain in membership dur- 
ing the last ten years is 89,321, averaging 
slightly less than 9,000 per year, while the 
net gain last year was 10,642. When the 
present year ends the members of American 
Congregational churches, including those in 
foreign lands connected with the American 
Board, will pass the 800,000 mark. Our 
Sunday schools have made the largest gain 
in any year for the last fifteen, and have 
20,000 more members than in 1901, though 
they are slightly fewer now than they were 
a dozen years ago. Our benevolent contri- 
butions are less by nearly a quarter of a 


million dollars than those of 1907, but 1908 


was a year. of financial depression. Only 
twice before that year have these gifts been 
exceeded. For all the work of the churches 
reported for the Year-Book our 719,195 


’ members gave $11,281,000, an average of not 


far from $16 per member. Keeping in mind 
the fact that the church clerk is able to re- 
port only a portion of jthe gifts made by 
individuals for benevolent purposes, and 
making allowance for contributions from 
those in our congregations who are not 
church members, it cannot fairly be said that 
Congregationalists are stingy. 


Personalia 


It seems to. have been the natural and in- 


-evitable thing to elect Rev. C. Silvester 


Horne as chairman of the Congregational 
Union of Engiand and Wales for 1910. 


George Meredith, who died May 18 at the 
age of eighty-one, published his first book of 
poems more than half a century ago. He has 
left us a legacy of verse, some of it of high 
quality, much of it changed from the early 
and simpler form by deliberate and thorough- 
going revision and enrichment of thought. 
He is best known by his novels in which, 
with great variety of theme and style, he 
gave us a comedy of English life which 
makes the deepest appeal to a select circle of 
admirers. No one of them, however, is too 
crabbed in style to be unintelligible to the 
thoughtful reader, and they are rich in 
humor and in material for thought. “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveral,’ “Rhoda Flem- 
ing,” “The Wgoist,” “Diana of the Cross- 
ways” are his best-known stories. Their 
analytic subtlety, keen humor and their pow- 
erful and unconventional view of life give 
their author a unique and, we are sure, a 
permanent place in literature. 


Among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence there was only one clergyman, 
Rey. John Witherspoon, D. D., president of 
that college of New Jersey which is now 
grown into Princeton University. A statue, 
paid for by popular subscriptions, was un- 
veiled in his honor in Washington, May 20, 
at the intersection of the streets in front of 
the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant. 
The services of unveiling were all taken by 
descendants, the principal address was by 
Pres. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, with 
an address by Ambassador Bryce. Wither- 
spoon was a descendant of John Knox, a 
minister’s son, a vigorous pamphleteer and 
prominent pastor in Scotland. On a second 


invitation he came to Princeton, bringing 


the foundations of a library. He raised an 
endowment, by begging tours in New Eng- 
land and the South, became a leader of the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish patriots, helped 
frame the state constitution of New Jersey 


and was a leader in the Continental Con- 


gress. As scholar, administrator and leader 
of popular thought, he was one of the most 
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interesting figures of the Revolutionary 


period. 


Christian News 


President Taft has accepted an election as 
trustee of Hampton Institute. 


According to the JIntercollegian, eight 
separate services were conducted on a recent 
Sunday by the Colorado College Y. M. C. A. 
and representatives of the college were also 
at the same time assisting in meetings at 
the county and city jails. 


The projected Massachusetts College, giy- 
ing students at home the opportunity to 
secure academic degrees, is not to be real- 
ized at present. The legislature has wisely 
referred the proposition to incorporate it to 
the State Board of Education for investiga- 
tion. The Board will report to the next 
legislature. 


The energetic young Endeavorers in Agra, 
India, are reported as making lively prepa- 
rations to entertain the world convention of 
the Society next November. The total mem- 
bership in India is approaching 40,000 and 
the local unions are wide-awake bodies. A 
recent rally held at Rangoon attracted 
nearly 1,500 attendants. 


At this time of year, when it is often 
difficult in country places to secure farm 
help, it is well to remember that the 
Bowery Mission in New York, whose busi- 
ness office is 92 Bible House, declares itself 
ready to supply men for any kind of labor 
at short notice. It pays the expenses of 
these men to their destination. 


The growth of the Pleasant Sunday After-’ 
noon movement in some parts of Scotland 
has been coincident with a large shrinkage 
in the. membership of local Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The older institu- 
tion has been getting into a rut. The in- 
yasion of the younger one will either spur 
the interest and enlarge the scope of the 
other or supplement it. 


The one hundred and fifth annual report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
says that last year 1,365,000 copies of the 
Bible, or of portions of it, were distributed 
in China, and more than ninety-nine per 
cent. of these were bought. This broke all 
previous records. It is an indication of the 
changes going on in that great empire, and 
also of the perennial life of the sacred 
Scriptures. 


Worcester, Mass., is said to be the largest 
city in the world without saloons. It is 
trying the experience of no license for a sec- 
ond year and seems to like it. One drug 
store license was issued at the peginning of 
this second year—and refused. Liquor sell- 
ing has not been exterminated, but arrests 
and the death rate have been materially re- 
duced. Worcester is notable also as a city 
surrounded by towns which refuse licenses 
to the trade. 


The religious revival in Manchuria, 


‘Northern China, has been described recently 


in Great Britain by several Presbyterian 
missionaries on furlough. Wspecial empha- 
sis is laid on its spontaneity, its genuine- 
ness and the frank confession of sin by 
Chinese converts. One very important re- 
sult which promises to follow is the lifting 
of the churches out from the control of 
foreign missionaries and the creation of a 
national Christian church. 


The Pan Presbyterian Council, which 
draws together representatives of the re- 
formed churches holding the Presbyterian 
system once in five years, will hold its ninth 
meeting in New York, June 15. It affords 
an opportunity for acquaintance, consulta- 
tion and debate for some ninety separate de- 


. 


nominations, with 25,000,000 church mem- 
bers. The session will include addresses by 
well-known leaders from five continents and 
will devote two whole days to the celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Calvin. 


The United Free Church of Scotland was 
deprived of a large part of its property by 
the decision of the British House of Lords 
nearly five years ago. The division of funds 
is not yet fully settled. Yet the income of 
the church last year was over $5,000,000, 
not including several special funds, one of 
which, the Special Building Fund, received 
$375,000. It is a question if even financially 
the United Free Church is not better off 
than it would have been if the apparent 
disaster had not befallen it. This church 
contributes annually about twice as much 
as the Established Church in Scotland. 


Gratified at the influence of the Y. M. 
©. A. among the men in Panama, Congress 
has appropriated funds for four more club 
buildings. Lieutenant-Colonel Goethals says 
in a report: ‘Attached to my office is a 
Y. M. C. A. general secretary who has 
supervision of the commission’s clubhouses, 
which are operated and maintained under 
the auspices of the Association. Four of 
these are constructed and now in operation, 
and four more are to be built from funds 
recently made available by Congress. They 
have done much towards securing a greater 
permanency to the force, in giving healthful 
amusement, and to a better contentment on 
the part of employees.” 


Twenty-eight years ago Mrs. Almira S. 
Steele was sent to Chattanooga by the 
American Missionary Association as a 
teacher of colored children. Three years 
later she opened a Home for needy children 
in that city by taking in three homeless lit- 
tle Negro girls. As the Association de- 
clined to support this work, after a few 
months spent in consideration of the matter, 
unwilling to resist the appeal of the street 
waifs whom neither public nor private 
authorities cared for, she severed her rela- 
tions with the Association and undertook 


independently the task she had assumed. 


Mrs. Steele has just issued her report of 
twenty-five years of this work, which is 
published in the Chattanooga Times. She 
says she has in that time fed, clothed and 
taught 1,150 children, and during the last 
twenty years the inmates of the Home have 
numbered from 104 to 145, whom nobody - 
eared for till she and her assistants had 
trained them. She has given them a gram- 
mar school and industrial education, sending 
many of them to trade schools when they 
had reached the age of twelve to fifteen. 
Those who have come to maturity have be- 
come cooks, carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers 
and tailors and have taken various other 
trades. 

Mrs. Steele has made no public appeals for 
aid. A very small allowance is given her 
from the county treasury for the younger 
children. She has received during the 
twenty-five years $39,972 in voluntary gifts, 
including seven legacies from relatives and 
friends. She has‘*put into her work her own 
money which she inherited or had earned as 
a teacher. This Massachusetts woman, 
whom we have known for, this quarter of 
a century, has devoted these years of her 
widowhood to a most self-denying and use- 
ful service, in the face of many difficulties 
and disappointments, with a cheerful and 
hopeful spirit, seeking no reward but the joy 
of doing good to those who were ready to 
perish. 
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Knowledge and the Christian Equipment «| 
Regions of Life Which Ought to be Further Explored 
By Rev. J. H. Jowett, Birmingham, England 


The writer of the Second Epistle of Peter 
uses a word which describes human virtues 
as constituting one superb chorus. Indeed, 
our very word “chorus” is embedded in the 
original term. The virtues together form a 
noble orchestra from which sounds forth 
the rich and ample music of humanity. And 
the writer describes the formation of the 
orchestra. We begin with faith as the di- 
rector and controller of the heavenly har- 
mony. And then the choristers and the 
instrumentalists begin to gather round. 
“Add to your faith virtue; and. to virtue 
knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; 
and to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness love of the 
brethren; and to love of the brethren love.” 
The purposed: music of a saintly life does 
not find a fitting symbol in a solo or a single 
instrument, but in a many-voiced chorus, or 
in the commingled strains of a full band. 

Now, in this heart chorus, this blending 
of many virtues, each member enriches 
every other’: member, and is enriched by 
every other in return. We cannot section- 
alize character and divide it into watertight 
compartments, every one of which is sternly 
isolated from every other. There may be 
grades in the relative importance of virtues 
and graces, but even the apparently least 
important has delicate correspondences with 
the whole. Among all the virtues there is 
but one nervous system, one common vital 
circulation; and as in the body the exercise 
of the smallest finger is a contributory in- 
fluence to the welfare of the heart and 
brain, so the exercise of the secondary 
‘graces, such as courtesy and _ patience, 
makes direct contribution to the health of 
the soul, and influences our fellowship with 
the eternal God. very virtue fertilizes 
every other virtue, or by its feebleness 
tends to make every other virtue weak and 
faint. 

THE KIND OF KNOWLEDGE 


I want to consider one of the members 
which helps to create the music of a finely 
harmonious life. It is named in the sen- 
tence which counsels us to enlarge and en- 
lighten the character by the cultivation of 
knowledge. “In your virtue supply knowl- 
edge.’ Yes, but what sort of knowledge? 

First, knowledge of God. How little we 
know about Him! How dim and - broken 
and elementary are our conceptions of the 
Lord! Paul speaks of his own knowledge 
under three significant illustrations. He 
describes it as being like the spring blossom, 
imperfect and elementary, destined to pass 
into something better. What we know about 
God is only as the blossom compared with 
the matured fullness of the autumn fruit. 
Or our knowledge, again, is like our speech 
in childhood. The speech of a child is full 
of mispronunciations—here a letter is 
added, there a letter is dropped; and, again, 
there are half-sayings, a mere babble of 
human speech! And we are just in this 
elementary stage in relation to the heaven- 
lies! No word is fully spoken; everything 
is half guessed and only ‘half expressed. 
Or, thirdly, the knowledge is like the dim re- 
flection in a metal mirror. It is so dim as 
to be almost a riddle; nothing is definite, 
nothing gloriously clear; we are still in the 
region of the mist. And therefore we are 
called upon to add to our knowledge through 
communion with God. 

Two things we may say about this com- 
munion if it is to be a medium of power 
and light. It must first of all be serious. 


_ himself.” 


There is so much of what we call prayer 
that is flippant, irreverent, careless, and 
which can never be expected to make any 
deep exploration, or any deep soundings 
among the things of God. I verily believe 
that the introduction of this one element 
of seriousness into our spiritual communion 
would open out to multitudes of people 
realms of glory of which they have never 
dreamed. And, secondly, our communion 
must be persistent. The life of the soul 
must not be characterized by feverish 
spasms, 00wW a perspiring spurt, and then a 
season of prolonged lethargy and indolence. 
“A great part of the discipline of prayer is 
the holding on to God in the darkness.” 
Yes, just the “holding on,” firmly and 
quietly, keeps our souls in the mood and 
mode for receiving divine inspirations, and 
we shall most assuredly be found to be 
“children of the morning.” Knowledge of 
God comes along very simple ways, but to 
walk them requires the spirit of the crusader, 
the serious heart, and the will that never 
says ‘‘die.”’ 


OUR WORKING INVENTORY 


And to knowledge of God we must add 
knowledge of self. I am not suggesting a 
morbid diagnosis of ailments and complaints. 
There is a healthy subjectivity in which a 
man strides about the wonders of his own 
soul as a landed proprietor strides over the 
acres of his own estate. We should know 
ourselves as the organist knows his organ. 
We must recognize the glories of our .capa- 
bilities. We should nave a working inven- 
tory of our powers, from the energies of the 
body up to the most exquisite discernments 
of the spirit. What potency is sléeping 


and has never yet contributed its strains 


to the harmony of our life? Many people 
use themselves as though their powers only 
constituted a petty harmonium, when they 
have all the range and distinction of a 
cathedral organ. “Man, know thyself,” and 
see how great is the scale upon which the 
Lord hath made thee! 


OUR LIABILITIES 


And to our knowledge of capability we 
should add the knowledge of liability. We 
should recognize our weaknesses, and where 
we easily become disordered and broken. 
We should also be familiar with the perils 
of atmosphere. and recognize how corrosive 
is the influence of flattery, disparagement, 
disappointment and contempt. And all such 
search for self-knowledge will be in the line 
of the apostolic counsel, ‘““Let a man examine 
Let him take stock of himself, of 
his strength and his frailty, for in that 
knowledge there will be found a vital factor 
in firm and illumined character. 

And to this twofold knowledge of God 
and self we must add the knowledge of men. 
I do not mean the knowledge which belongs 
to the merely shrewd, the scent by which 
one cunning man discerns the subtlety of 
another man and uses his knowledge for the 
other’s overthrow. .I mean the knowledge 
which will enable me and other men to live 
in fellowship, in a larger, richer, brighter 
life. For so much of our strength and happi- 
ness depends upon our relationship to our 
fellowmen. We cannot come to ourselves 
except in them. 

We are dependent upon another man’s 
key for the unlocking of our own treasure. 
No man carries in himself the key to his 
own soul. I have the lock, but my fellow 


has the key, and therefore we are purposed 
to be a fellowship, a brotherhood, to fit one 
another, to complete one another in holy 
co-operation. Whatever we may think of 
economic Socialism, here.at any rate is a 
necessary Socialism enjoined by Scripture, 
by experience and by the teachings of his- 
tory. Everywhere the internal treasures of 
men are locked up, waiting the touch of 
fellowship for their revelation and release. 


THE RESULTS OF THE KNOWLEDGE ~ 


And. therefore, to know men we must 
cultivate the art of living with them. And 
to do this we must encourage a belief in the 
unique worthiness of every individual life. 
That is the only fruitful starting point. 
Every life is the site of a mine of incon- 
ceivable treasure. It is hard to believe that 
crusty old Scrooge is the shrine of a sleep- 
ing angel. It is hard to believe that Mary 
Magdalene is a possible herald of the resur- 
rection morn. But the assumption of the 
sleeping angel works, and is a prerequisite 
in all hopeful attempt to unfold the precious- 
ness of the individual life. And the assump- 
tion must be accompanied by a sensitive 
and serious purpose to bring out that buried 
“best” which lies in the deep depths of 
every child of God. There are no rules to 
be given. Let a man go out on this beau- 
tiful quest, and he will make his own rules, 
and he will make his own discoveries. And 
let us remember this, that when we unlock 
the best in our brother, his best will prove 
a key to unlock the best in us. “He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” 


Sayings and Doings 


The hymn beginning, “What a friend we 
have in Jesus,” is one of the most popular 
among Christians of all names. It was 
written by an Irishman, Joseph Scriven, who 
removed to Canada in 1850, when thirty 
years of age. He gathered a little church 
of Plymouth Brethren at Rice Lake, Ont., 
and there he wrote this hymn, making two 
copies, one of which he sent to his mother 
in Dublin and the other he gave to an old 
lady. Over fifty million copies of it have 
since been printed. 


Federal experts have for several years 
been studying the problem of smoke pre- 
vention, and now announce that it is solved 
and that even in Pittsburg the air may be 
made clear by proper furnaces and good 
care of the fires. 

“Employees of the Survey visited indus- 
trial establishments in the larger cities of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and found more than 200 
plants being operated without smoke and 
with a gain in economy, for smoke these 
days means waste. 

“The investigation indicates that the 
clean, comfortable American city with a 
normal amount of sunshine is not far off. 
Smokeless cities only await a quickened — 
public conscience to the fact that this nuis- 
ance means uncleanliness, poverty, wretch- 
edness, disease and death. The public has 
only to realize that smoke in the cities costs 
in merchandise in stores and warehouses 
more than six hundred million dollars a 
year. This loss in money is based on the 
statement of the Chicago smoke inspector 
that his city suffers a loss each year of 
fifty million dollars.” 
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Beating Swords into Plowshares 
Fitteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Arbitration 


It is safe to say that no single roof in 
this country last week sheltered a more dis- 
tinguished company than the four hundred 
men and women who assembled at the Lake 
Mohonk House to mark the progress of the 
world toward the fulfillment of the Hebrew 
prophet’s saying that the mouth of Jehovah 
of hosts had declared that ‘‘nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” There were 
members of the United States Congress and 
the British Parliament, officers of state de- 
partments, ambassadors and ministers from 
foreign governments, judges of the high 
courts of the United States and other na- 
tions, educators in universities and colleges 
and academies, officers of peace societies, 
representatives of boards of trade of many 
cities, editors, authors, clergymen and the 
wives of many of them. Guests came from 
cities as far apart as Winnipeg, Seattle, 
Waco and Jacksonville. For example, the 
addresses of five persons in order on the 
alphabetical list were Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Christiana, Norway, China and 
New York. 

The opening of the conference was a dra- 
matic scene. The host, Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, on whom the weight of fourscore 
years still seems to press lightly, has at all 
times, though unobtrusively, maintained a 
religious spirit and atmosphere in his house, 
which finds expression in a brief service each 
morning. Immediately following this, the 
conference was to open on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and as seats were in demand, they were 
filled early, and it seemed as though the four 
hundred voices of lawmakers, diplomats, 
writers, clergymen, leaders in business and 
reformers blended in the song which confi- 
dently expects the coming of that day, 


When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


As the full chorus rose, the sun ‘shone 
peacefully on the lovely scene disclosed 
through the broad windows, the rugged cliffs, 
the lake beneath, the valleys with villages 
and farms stretching away from below the 
Shawangunk Mountains to the Catskills on 
the horizon. Away from the crowded cities, 
in the fellowships and friendships . already 
begun, in an atmosphere of kindness and 
with common impulses of optimism, it 
seemed natural for all to unite in the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which the voices of men predom- 
inated, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth.” 

It would take considerable space to cata- 
logue only the speakers. A few names will 
suffice to indicate the intellectual range -of 
the conference: Hon. J. J. Maclaren, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada ; 
Hon. J. Allen Baker, M. P., and Hon. 
Alfred Mosely, M. P., London; Right Hon. 
James Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States; Senor Don Ignacio Calderon, 
Bolivian minister; Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
minister; Gov. M. F. Ansel of South 
Carolina; Dr. Andrew D. White, former 
United States Ambassador to Germany; 
Rear Admiral GC. H. Stockton of the United 
States Navy; Hon. Richard Bartholdt of 
Missouri; Dr. Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the Century; and Canon 
Hensley Henson, chaplain to the British 
House of Commons. 

Perhaps the most notable address was that 
of the chairman, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University. He 
dwelt on the recent large increase in expendi- 
tures for war, especially stimulated by the 
action of Great Britain and Germany, stat- 
_ ing the arguments for this increase urged in 


each nation and showing their fallacy. 
Through advance copies the address was 
published in English newspapers on the day 
it was delivered. r 

The range of subjects was as varied as 
the lecturers’ callings and the nationalities 
of the speakers. It would be impossible to 
give abstracts of them here. They will be 
published in full in the annual report, to- 
gether with the discussions; and these may 
be obtained on request from the correspond- 
ing secretary of the conference, Mr. H. C. 
Phillips, Lake Mohonk, N. Y. If our read- 
ers should turn to The Congregationalist for 
May ‘30, 1908, page 7U7, they would find a 
sketch of the conference of last year, which, 
with the substitution of different names and 
titles of papers, would be appropriate for 
this report. Here were wise words from 
experienced leaders of public affairs, coun- 
sels which will be heeded and will advance 
the cause of the world’s peace, and here were 
resolutions and proposals of optimists which 
it is as well not to print, but which were 
toned down into harmony with practical 
affairs so that they could have some recog- 
nition in the platform unanimously passed. 
Those afternoon rides over the fifty miles of 
splendid roads which Mr. Smiley has built, 
to which he invited all his guests at his own 
expense, those conversations at table and 
elsewhere between men of great influence in 
shaping public opinion, and the genial at- 
mosphere of hospitality which softened any 
spirit of controversy prone to arise, did 
much to unify this great assembly and to 
promote mutual understanding. 

I asked several veterans of the conference 
what new ideas had been presented to them 
in the addresses and discussions of this year. 
They had not much to answer to that specific 
question, but they dwelt on the fact that in- 
ternational arbitration had become a prac- 
tical thing in the eyes of the world, while 
it was little more than a theory when these 
Lake Mohonk conferences began; and they 
pointed out how the influences going out 
from them were creating and fostering a 
spirit of amity among all the nations. As 
Dr. Trueblood traced the progress of the 
movement through the last year, and Dr. 
Andrew White showed the growth of interest 
in it in our universities and colleges, and 
business men reported the interest taken in 
it in their cities, and ministers told how it is 
being popularized in churches and Sunday 
schools, and jurists explained how the new 
application of just principles of interna- 
tional law is modifying selfish national am- 
bitions and paving the way for an interna- 
tional court to which all will willingly sub- 
mit their differences, the evidence was con- 
vineing that the world’s peace, which used 
to be regarded by practical men of affairs as 
only a splendid dream, is really not imprac- 
ticable and perhaps not very far distant. 

The platform adopted on the closing day 
of course did not include much that many 
would have wished to say, and not all that 


- every member might have been willing to say. 


It had to be general in character in order to 
be unanimous. It exulted in the unexampled 
progress of the last decade as an inspiration 
to renewed efforts, urged our Government to 
take prompt action toward perfecting the 
measures inaugurated at the last Hague 
Conference, especially to take the initiative 
in establishing an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, to which it is confidently 
hoped that in time will be referred all dif- 
ferences not settled by regular diplomatic 
arbitration. The platform declares in con- 
clusion : 


The clear logic of The Hague conventions 
prescribes the limitation and gradual reduction 
of the machinery of war by the nation’s parties 


Pearsons, who died a year ago. 
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to those conventions, corresponding to the de- 
velopment of the instrumentalities of law an@ 
justice for the settlement of international dif- 
ferences. The great armaments of the nations, 
whose intolerable burdens prompted the call to 
the first Hague Conference, have during the 
decade increased so portentously as to have 
now become, as recently declared by the British. 
Foreign Secretary, a. satire upon civilization. 
They fill the world with apprehension an@ 
alarm; they create an atmosphere unfavorable 
to the system of arbitration; and their drain 
upon the resources of the peoples has become 
so exhausting as to menace all national treas- 
uries and disastrously check the social reforms. 
and advances which the interests of humanity 
demand. It is the opinion of this conference 
that the time has arrived for carrying into 
effect the strongly expressed desire of the two 
Peace Conferences at The Hague that the gov- 
ernments “examine the possibility of an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armed forces by 
land and sea, and of war budgets,’”’ and address 
themselves to the serious study of this pressing 
question. Accordingly we ask our Government 
to consider whether the peculiar position which 
it occupies among the nations does not afford it 
a special opportunity to lead the way toward 
making these weighty declarations a basis of 
public and concerted action. ® 


A. E. D. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons’s Gift to 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Chicago Seminary has had no better friend’ 
than Dr. Pearsons. For Professor Curtiss 
and Professor Scott he had the highest 
esteem. For Dr. Savage, the patriarch and 
father of us all, he has cherished the sin- 
cerest affection. Monday morning, May 17, 
at his invitation, Dr. Savage, Dr. O. S. 
Davis, the new president of the Seminary, 
Professor Beckwith and Drs. W. E. Barton 
and E. F. Williams met in his office, and 
in their presence he put into the hands of 
Mr. W. W. Baird, the treasurer of the Semi- 
nary, two hundred shares of the stock of the 
First National Bank, now worth 440 and 
steadily rising in value, and a check for 
twelve thousand dollars—one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in all. The gift was without 
conditions and is in memory of Mrs. D. K. 
This brings 
the gifts of Dr. Pearsons to the Seminary 
nearly up to the three hundred thousand 
dollar mark. He wishes the bank stock 
kept for at least twenty years, and per- 
manently if possible. Its dividends are 
large and constant. Through this gift, which 
has come at an opportune time, the Semi- 
nary is greatly helped in its financial strug- 
gles and the new president cheered in the 
work he has undertaken. He feels, as do all 
the friends of the Seminary, its seemingly 
irreparable loss in the death of Professor 
Scott, and its additional loss in the sudden 
death of Mr. H. A. Haugan, president of 
the State Bank, at whose suggestion and 
with whose help the Dano-Norwegian De- 
partment was established and from whose 
gifts it has constantly profited. 

Dr. Pearsons has been back in Chicago 
from Pasadena only about twenty days. 
During that time he has paid pledges to 
eight institutions and is ready to pay all his 
pledges as fast as the conditions upon which 
they were made are met. He does not pro- 
pose to extend the time of the institutions 
which fail to meet them. In view of his age 
—he was eighty-nine in April—and of some 
of ‘the infirmities oi age, he wishes that 
friends would not appeal to him for aid even 
for worthy causes. He has neither the time 
nor the strength to consider them. He knows 
what he means to do with the money he has 
left, and would be grateful if he could be 
permitted to carry out his plans undisturbed 
by letters from every section of the country 
and from all sorts of people. It would seem 
as if'a man who has tried to dispose of-his 
fortune in such a way as-to benefit mankind 
permanently might be permitted to spend 
his closing years in peace. FRANELIN. 
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The Onlooker at the Theological Seminaries 


Concerning the first one which the On- 
looker visited, not many miles from Boston, 
the story used to be told twenty years ago 
that an Irishman, asked its location, replied, 
“Waith, and I don’t know where it is, sor, 
but the Catholic cimitary do be jist over 
there a bit, sor.” Physically the Seminary 
and the cemetery are in the same place yet, 
and only a few rods apart, but some recent 
developments seem to indicate that in a 
larger way the Seminary has moved and de- 
serves much less than it did a score of years 
ago to be confused with the abode of the 


dead. 
* * 


* 


It was not the Catholic cemetery but a 
Catholic Seminary, one of the largest in the 
land, which the Onlooker visited a little 
later, hundreds of miles away. The students 
were numbered by hundreds, not by scores. 
Professors and pupils alike wore the regula- 
tion black robe. The note of uniformity was 
heightened by the sameness of arrangements 
everywhere. The ever present Madonna 
emphasized the girlish effect of the gowns 
upon some of the fairer-faced boys. - Lec- 
tures and recitations were generally in Latin, 
and there was a kind of foreign accent in 
many of the faces, especially among the 
teachers. 

These faces also wore the complacent be- 
nignity which is characteristic of the pic- 
tures of the present Pope—the expression of 
the assured priest’ rather than of the in- 
spired prophet. The dead -black of their 
robes, the dead language of text-book and 
classroom, and the placid impassivity of the 
typical face among them all suggested the 
query of the angels to the women at the 
sepulchre, ‘‘Why seek ye the living among 
the dead?” And also the angelic comment 
on the devotion that -brings spices and 
flowers to the grave of yesterday’s pious 
emotion, ‘He is not here but is risen.” 

* * 
* 

Strangely dead also was the recitation at 
another Seminary a thousand miles away. 
There was no such uniformity of building 
and dress, no dead language was used, except 
as the Scriptures were read now and then 
in the original tongues, and whatever there 
was of self-complacency in evidence was of 
the callow youth and not of ecclesiastical 
old age. The professor has the reputation 
in his own church of being a very modern 
man, a dangerous radical some of the ar- 
dent defenders of the faith in his own char- 
acteristically ardent. fellowship would say. 
He is an old man now, with white hair and 
beard. His dress was of approved clerical 
cut, dead black, with immaculate white shirt 
front and black tie, He sat, leaning for- 
ward upon his desk to read his formal dic- 
tation. A green-covered electric light hung 
directly in front of him on a level with his 
forehead. The black of his clothes was not 
the rusty black of the Catholic Seminary, 
and his penignity was more individual, but 
you would have known his profession and 
suspected his denomination even in the stock- 
yards, | 

There were just ten young men before 
him. The lecture was on a phase of Com- 
parative Religion. He began with “17” and 
ended with “25,” having an occasional “A,” 
“B” and “OC” under the more outstanding 
numerical heads. None of the young men 
actually went to sleep since it was only four 
o'clock in the afternoon, but some of them 
looked almost Homeric with their closed 
eyes. The Onlooker, also, with some’ diffi- 
culty managed to keep awake. The lecture 
closed with an informal laudation of the de- 
nomination to which the Seminary belonged, 


a laudation related to the subject about as 
closely as the lecture itself, or that part of 
it which the Onlooker heard, was related to 
life. 


* * 
* 


Further east the Onlooker heard another 
Seminary professor lecture on The Existence 
of God. The lecturer has more than a na- 
tional reputation as a leader of conservative 
theological thought. He is a little past mid- 
dle life now, his hair well streaked with 
gray. In appearance he is much more the 
business man than the clergyman of tradi- 
tion and fiction, a business man of the “‘solid’’ 
sort. He looks the railroad manager or the 
president of some big financial institution. 
His dress is in keeping with his face, sensi- 
ble, modern, with more wear in it than upon 
it. He stood beside his desk and talked, a 
thoughtful, kindly, sympathetic and emphat- 


‘ically virile talk. There was lots of humor 


in it, and never any real lack of dignity. 
The argument was more personal than formal 
—the atmosphere more ethical than theo- 
logical. The Onlooker was a good deal sur- 
prised—as the whole Seminary is dubbed 
“conservative.” The driest man there, a 
little withered old man in appearance, with 
wide reputation for hard, dry scholarship, 
proved very much alive with human interest 
when approached. The latest acquisition as 
a professor in that school is one of the most 
charming of pulpit expositors and pulpit 
conversationalists in the land. The Semi- 
nary is one of the best patronized of Prot- 
estant theological seminaries, 
* * 
* : 

Two things gave the Onlooker courage and 
hope for our theological schools. The first 
was the increasing recognition both in “rad- 
ical” and “conservative” schools of the fact 
that neither in radicalism nor in conserva- 
tism does religion consist, but in the vision 
of God and in the service of man. The 
Onlooker heard another “radical’’ professor 
on Comparative Religion. In face, dress and 
manner he was the alert modern man. His 
talk also was emphatically alive; indeed, he 
is everywhere recognized as a “live wire.” 
Best of all he is increasingly alive to spir- 
itual values, awake to the fact that the 
leaven of Pharisee and Sadducee, tradition- 
alist and rationalist, is alike an exaggerated 
intellectualism, an over emphasis of the 
letter of belief. Both radicalism and con- 
servatism betray the theologian when they 
lead him afar from the religion of the spirit. 
Our seminaries are slowly waking to this 
fact, but they are waking, thank God! 

% * 
* 

The other most encouraging fact is that 
our seminaries are opening their doors slowly 
to a truly congregational conception of the 
ministry. “What is your ideal?” asked the 
Onlooker of the president of a new theolog- 
ical seminary in the Far West, a man noted 
for his “cautious” character, and represent- 
ing a very conservative constituency. The 
answer was published in a far eastern re- 
ligious paper before it could possibly have 
appeared as the report of our conversation. 
It was really the report of the recent action 
of a seminary within sight of the State 
House dome on Beacon Hill. “A training 
school for all Christian workers,” was the 
answer in brief. Herein lies the salvation 
of our seminaries from becoming cemeteries 
of dead dogmas, dead languages, dead learn- 
ing and dead men, in a growing appreciation 
of the fact that religion is nothing except 
as it is spiritual, and in a logical extension 
of the Protestant principle of democracy in 
religion till we not only have the likeness to 


the business man in a professor here and 
there, but until we have both men and 
women—Christians of all kinds and repre- 
senting all the diversity of Christian gifts 
and Christian service, studying together for 
the larger service of our one Lord. ore 
spirituality in doctrine, more democracy in 
ministry and in their understanding of the 
ministry—these are the real needs of the 
seminaries today. “Open vision” and open 
doors. 


Unusual Scenes in a London 
Church 


The London Christian World has a strik- 
ing story of q Sunday morning service in the 
Presbyterian Church at Stoke Newington, a 
suburb of London. The pastor introduced 
as the preacher, Rev. J. Goforth, a mission- 
ary just returned from Manchuria. He is 
soon to speak in Toronto and other cities in 
Canada en route to his field. In his address 
he rehearsed simply what had happened in: 
a nine days’ mission he had conducted in the 
city of Hankin. The writer goes on to say 
of Mr. Goforth’s address: : 

It was given without a vestige of emotion, 
in an almost commonplace manner. He 
told how confession on the part of one com- 
pletely broke down others, and how weep- 
ing and prayer prevailed in the great assem- 
bly. Twice Mr. Goforth stopped to ask, 
“Don’t you think that sin needs to be con- 
fessed by you as well as by these Chinese 
Christians?” But there was no straining 
for an application to his hearers: He 
merely reported what he had heard and seen. 
He closed by remarking that if this spirit 
only pervaded our churches he could sweep 
the world for Jesus Christ, and then added, 
“Let me ask, as I do in China, if any wish 
to confess.” 

The audience fairly gasped. It was 
utterly out of Presbyterian order. ~The 
pastor’s face was a study. I looked round. 
A few had bowed in prayer. Many looked 
from one to another in sheer astonishment. 
Would any respond? Almost before one 
could form an opinion, a strong voice rose 
and fell in deep, moving sentences asking 
that the.prince of this world should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of God’s king- 
dom, Then the clear voice of a girl was 
heard passionately pleading for strength to 
do God’s will, for the pure heart and clean 
lips. By this time a profound emotion had 
laid hold of the people. By this time men 
and women near me were obviously in tears, 
profoundly moyed. 

Now confession began. One confessed 
coldness of heart and indifference to. the 
work of God. An old lady and a young man 
stood up together and prayed. He stopped, 
and, when the woman’s prayer was over, 
tried to resume and broke down completely. 
When a gray-headed, portly man with a 
strong, kindly face rose and tremblingly 
tried to utter the feelings of his own heart, 
he swayed the whole assembly. Once or 
twice he had to stop to overcome the emo- 
tion which possessed him. Near me a strong 
man of sixty or more swayed backwards and 
forwards in his pew, silently crying as his 
fellow-worshiper confessed his own sins and 
the coldness and apathy of the church life. 
All the while Mr. Goforth stood, his face 
buried in his hands, never casting a look or 
speaking a word. When the last prayer 
was over he quietly gave out the hymn, 
“Lord, I hear of showers of blessing,” and 


_ When it was finished pronounced the bene- 


diction and the service was over. And the 
people passed out, many with eyes dimmed 
with tears, amid an unusual silence. 
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No dower have I, or fawn-set Hall, 
No liveried maid at beck and call; 
My casement gives on city eaves, 
And one bent tree with shrivelled leaves. 
But when the daily noise is still 
And I sit careless on the sill, 
Some spatrows twitter, two or thtee , 
Somewhere, and oh, they chirp to me! 
I thrill, and look beyond the flue 
Of near-by chimney to the blue 
That tents it all protectingly, 
Where, lo! a fair discovery— 
The silver crescent of a moony, 
| Its horn turned upward toward the noon, 
» Rides loftily across the West— 
First diadem ’neath Perseus’ crest— 
And through the branches of the tree 
: That represents far woods to me, 
One star, but one, hangs clear, and low, 
; Coruscant in the afterglow 
Of purpling mist and evening-shine— 
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A Lyric of the Lodging House 
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A picture fair to see—and mine! ; 
A zephyr comes and brings to me r 
A salt-breath from the neighboring sea; r 
The next, from wandering in the park, 
Brings vague, sweet fragrance from the dark, 
Fresh taked, and watered shrubs and beds. 
I need no more; my spirit treads 

The wide earth free and claims its own. 
Tall masts I see and sails all blown 

By pleasant winds, and gardens set 

With mignonette and violet; 

Wide grassy fields and lake-bound groves, 
Wild crags and gorges, gulfs and coves, 
And castles fine; but through it scent 
And pleasant gleam from homeland lent 
Of jacqueminot and daffodil, 

And call of naughty whip-poor-will. 

A fairy land is my domain 
That fills the world, and not in vain. ( 
More acres owns the peasant Slav; ( 
I wealthy am, yet nothing have. 


Business Opportunities for Young Women 


IV. Hairdressing and Manicuring 


By Grace A. 


If it were not for feminine vanities the 
army of unemployed women would doubtless 
be causing debates in our. national and state 
legislatures. But what with the making of 
bonnets and dresses, the dressing of hair, 
massaging of face and body, manicuring of 
nails and treatment of the feet, remunerative 
employment is given to large numbers of 
women and girls who would otherwise be 
unemployed. Dressmaking and _ millinery 
were occupations known to our great-grand- 
mothers, but the “profession” of shampoo- 
ing, manicuring, and the like, is of modern 
origin and has had a marvelous growth. 

The demand for professional masseuses 
and manicurists has come from the increas- 
ing throngs of women wage-earners in busi- 
ness offices and stores. They do not have 
time to groom themselves properly, and the 
competition between one woman and an- 
other for business positions has made them 
feel the need of being ‘‘fixed up” by a skilled 
hand. Professional hairdressers have come 
to be to women what the barber has been 
from time immemorial to men. They are 
with us and have, become a fixed institution. 

The term hairdresser, as generally under- 
stood, implies the washing of the hair, treat- 
ment of the scalp, dressing the hair and 
massaging the face and.neck. To work one’s 
way to success with any speed, it is almost 
a necessity, in our cities, at least, that a 
hairdresser include face massage. Manicur- 
ing is more of a side issue, but it is easier 
work than shampooing and equally remu- 
nerative in proportion to the strength and 
time involved. The advice of experienced 
women is to start in with manicuring. as 
well as with the two other branches. 

Like all other businesses for women, this 
one has become somewhat crowded in al] 
our large cities, but it is more emphatically 
true of this than of most occupations that 
the honest, competent worker will surely 
build up a successful business if she is pa- 
tient and persistent. But like the young 


f 


Turkington 


physician in his office, the beginner must 
have patience. It will be only an occasional 
satisfied patient who will send others. The 
others will surely come, but it takes time. 
For this reason, the warning cannot be 
made too emphatic, that unless one can open 
her “parlors” in her own home, a little cap- 
ital is absolutely essential. Enough money 
to pay one’s rent for six months, to buy the 
small amount of necessary stock, to have 
one’s name appear in the telephone book, to 
do a little advertising either in the news- 
papers or by sending out cards, or by both, 
should be actually in hand before the crit- 
ical step is taken. 

But first, of course, one must get her ex- 
perience, and this must not be skimped in 
the least. In some occupations lack of ex- 
perience can be overlooked, but not in mas- 
saging and shampooing—especially in the 
latter. Only by long practice can one ac- 
quire skill and dexterity in handling the 
hair so that it will not snarl or pull. 

There are schools of massage where 
only shampooing and scalp treatment are 
taught, but body massage as well; but the 
best and quickest results will be gained if 
one can learn in a private establishment. 
Apply either by means of an advertisement 
inserted in a reputable paper or in person 
to women with successful establishments, for 
a chance to learn the business in return for 
services. If one can afford it, a year’s expe- 
rience which shall include actual shampooing 
of all the various grades of heads, the singe- 
ing and thinning processes, the hygienic 
scalp treatment, facial massage, and mani- 
curing, as well as the preparation of tonics 
for the scalp and skin, will be invaluable. 
If only six months can conveniently’ be 
given to learning, plan to do your apprentice 
work in the busiest season, so that you will 
get as much variety as possible. At present 
it is always possible to find a chance to 
learn without actual expenditure of money, 
except for car fares, lunches and the like. 
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If the woman who teaches you does not 
understand the physiology of the head, hair, 
skin and blood vessels, learn all that she has 
for you but supplement this instruction by 
reading and study, and, if possible, by con- 
sulting reputable physicians. If you are 
going to be able to stop falling hair, you 
must know what makes it fall—in one case 
it will be a general poor circulation, in an- 
other a skin ailment, or too much brain 
work, in another improper care of the hair; 
to treat the face successfully you must 
understand the skin thoroughly, and the 
action of the materials that you use. You 
must have confidence énough in yourself to 
inspire the confidence of others. 

Good health and dexterity are the essential 
requirements of success in this work, but a 
pleasing personality, and ease in meeting 
people are almost equally indispensable. If 
a woman has all these qualifications and the 
experience, she need not hesitate to launch 
out independently, even if on borrowed cap- 
ital. 

If you live in the country, or in a small 
town where it is impossible to learn in an 
establishment, go to your. family physician 
and secure his interest and co-operation. 
Let him recommend to you books and sug- 
gest simple home shampoos and skin foods. 
Then for your practical experience you will 
have to begin on your home folks. When - 
you feel that it is safe to do so, go to your 
physician again and tell him that you want 
him “to help you to patients.” In some 
localities one will need to give treatments 
and shampoos not only in her own home, but 
also go by appointment to the homes of 
others. 

For women whose business must be estab- 
lished in the city, one of the problems is 
that of accepting men for patrons, and be- 
cause of the miscellaneous character of 
those who would be likely to apply for man- 
icuring or scalp treatment, one will be saved 
much worry and annoyance by treating 
women only. Of course this may mean a 
real monetary loss for .a time, but in the 
end will not be worth consideration. 

Thus far we have considered the inde- 
pendent hairdresser, but of course each large 
establishment employs - assistants—although 
one or two are always learners, who serve 
without remuneration. Ifa girl has acquired 
experience but has not the confidence or 
the funds necessary to start out independ- 
ently, she should seek out the highest class 
places and have her name put on file. 
Assistants in such places can demand from 
ten to fifteen dollars a week if they are 
swift and otherwise competent. In some 
instances an employer can be prevailed upon 
to pay her assistant a. certain per cent. of 
the money which her work actually brings 
in, 

There are also partnership rooms where 
one woman does all the hair work and 
another all the manicuring and facial work. 
If you are particularly strong in manicuring 
approach some hairdresser who does not 
have such a department to her business and 
make her a straight business proposition. 

Whatever your peculiar circumstances, 
with patience and ingenuity you can find an 
opening. 


To brood over our besetting sin becomes 
dangerous; it is wiser to attempt a flank 
movement, and defeat it by occupying our 
mind with other thoughts, interests, occupa- 
tions and pleasures. The smith seeking to 
render smooth a plate of iron that has been 
accidently distorted does not smite directly 
the protuberances themselves, lest in so do- 
ing he should break or wound the plate he 
designs to flatten. Knowing the fibre of the 
metal, he strikes quite away from the ob- 
noxious, bulgings, so removing the inequali- 
ties without marring the sheet—W. L. 
Watkinson. 
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With Might and Main 


BY ELIZABETH K. HALL 


It was a bright day in early summer and 
the last meeting of the Mission Band for 
that season. Barbara and Amy were on 
their way home from the meeting, and each 
carried carefully in the hand a small paste- 
board box. 

Mrs. Graham had given one to each mem- 
ber, saying: 

“Now, children, I am going to give each 
of you a mite box; and when we meet again 
in September we will open them. You must 
try real hard through these summer months, 
and bring them well filled.’ 

Never had a mission band a more enthusi- 
astic member than little Barbara Bell. 
Weather—no matter how severe—failed to 
keep her from a meeting; and Mrs. Graham, 
as she taught the lessons and told the stories, 
often found herself talking to that one 
earnest, intense little face, and almost for- 
getting that there were others. 

“What does ‘mite’ mean?” said Barbara, 
studying the cover of her box with a puzzled 
frown. A 

“I thought it meant a little bit of some- 
thing,’ responded Amy, doubtfully. 

“Why Amy Farnsworth! Of course it 
doesn’t. Didn’t Mrs. Graham say we must 
bring them well filled? Course she doesn’t 
want a little bit in them. I shall ask Tom 
as soon as I get home. He’ll know,’ de- 
clared Barbara, with perfect faith in big 
brother’s knowledge. 

It was so nice 
to have a big 
brother to con- 
sult, especially 
now, when Father 
and Mother were 
away in Hurope; 
for Mrs. Stevens, 
the housekeeper, 
although first rate 
at supplying bod- 
ily needs, was “no = 
good” as a ref- 
eree when puz- 
zling questions 
came up. To be 
sure, Tom did 
sometimes tease 
the little sister, 
and occasionally 
failed to answer 
properly her many 
questions. When 
Barbara reached 
home he was deep 
in his Greek les- 
son, and to her 
query, “Tom, 
what does mite 
mean?” he looked 
at her in a pre- 
occupied way as 
he responded : 

“Might? O, it 
Means something 
big, strong, pow- 
erful. We _ say 
‘with all one’s 
might,’ you know, 


or, ‘with might d 
pune ICPROE: The sturdy, valiant little man! 
“Yes,” with a “Big boys don’t run into the house 
deep breath. 
My! But that 
little mite box ’Course not! 


had grown heavy 
all at once. And 
the responsibility 
of it settled down 
on Barbara’s 


He’s not afraid of “hooking cows’— 


Because they’re scared!” says sister Nan. 


A foot-long striped snake 
Could never, never make him run! 

If he should see one he would take 
A stick and chase him, just for fun! 
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small shoulders as something of a burden. 
But a burden to be carried, not dropped. 
There was nothing of the shirk in Barbara. 

“With might and main.” That was what 
Mrs. Graham meant without a doubt when 
she spoke of “trying hard.” And with char- 
acteristic energy Barbara began at once 
upon the task before her. 

If was really marvelous how rapidly that 
small box filled. 5 

Every cent of Barbara’s allowance (a 
dime a week) went into it. No candy, no 
new note-books, no new pencils now. Bar- 
bara grew quite skillful in collecting the 
little stubs of pencils that others threw 
away, and putting them to use. And one 
day, when Tom found her cutting up wrap- 
ping paper to do her examples on, he gazed 
at her with a puzzled expression. and de- 
manded : 

“Why so frugal all at once, Sister mine? 
Is it Fourth of July stuff or Christmas pres- 
ents that you are saving for?” 

But with all her saving Barbara was not 


satisfied. “With might and main’ meant 
more than that. It meant work, earning 
something. And how could she earn any- 


thing with Father and Mother not here to 
help? 

But one Saturday a happy inspiration 
came to her. As she and Amy were playing 
on the front piazza, young Mrs. Morton 
went by, trundling her baby; and just there 
she met a friend, with whom she stopped to 
talk. Barbara heard her say: 

“How can I get out Saturday mornings? 


At the Camera’s Mouth 


BY ANNA 


BURNHAM BRYANT 


“B-but—big dogs and things like that 
And whizzing trains and motor-cars 

Don’t make your heart go pit-a-pat 
Like That Thing by the pasture-bars! 


He clenches hard his little hands, to 
And almost shakes from head to foot; 
But still the hero bravely stands, 
And whispers, “When's it going to shoot?” 
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You may well ask, for’ you know I’ve no 
cook. But I just have to drop everything, 
for Baby must have his airing.” 

“Why,” thought Barbara, “couldn’t I do 


that? She’s trusted me with the baby sey- 
eral times just for fun. I’m going to ask 
her.” 


And a little later Mrs. Morton was sur- 
prised by a call from her young neighbor, 
and still more surprised by her request. 

“Take Baby out in his carriage every 
day? Why, you are a dear child, Barbara; 
but you would find it too much of a task. 
It would be too confining as a regular thing.” 

“Oh!” cried Barbara, blushing but brave, 
“I’m not kind, Mrs. Morton. I want to 
earn some money, please.” 

“T “See,” said the lady. “Very well. If 
it is a matter of business we will talk about 
Les 

It ended in Barbara’s being engaged to 
come every pleasant morning to take Master 
Baby for his rides at the salary of fifty 
cents a week. 

It was a good deal of a task for a smal} 
girl. It seemed, too, as if there never had 
been such attractions offer for vacation 
mornings as that season. But Barbara held 
manfully to her bargain. “With might and: 
main,” she kept repeating, when courage 
flagged. 

Was it an unusually hot day? It surely 
was; but India, where all those poor little 
famine children were that Mrs. Gsaham told 
of, was warmer. And it must be dreadful to. 
be hot and hungry, too. Did she get tired: 
trundling the 
Morton baby car- 
riage sometimes? 
Indeed, yes; but 
those poor little 
Japanese girls, 
who carried their- 
baby brothers or 
sisters strapped’ 
to their backs had: 
a harder time of 
it. 

Just before the- 
Glorious Fourth a 
letter came from 
Uncle George and: 
in it was a crisp. 
two-dollar bill. 
“For fireworks, 
ammunition or 
anything that you 


would rather 
have,” read the 
letter. 


Now wasn’t it 
considerate in 
Uncle George to- 
add that last 
clause, and not 
to insist that his 
gift must go up. 


in smoke? And. 
into the little box 
went the crisp. 
bill. 


“Tf there’s one 
thing I hate, it’s 
sweeping steps 
and piazzas!” 
growled Tom one 
morning, as _ he 
savagely threw 
the broom into 
the open doorway, - 
follow more 
leisurely. 

“How much will 
you give me if I°ll 
do it?” demanded* 
his sister. 
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“Five cents a week. It’s pretty mean 
pay, I know; but I’m not a Rockefeller just 
at present,’ quoth Master Tom, ruefully 
jingling the few pennies in his pocket. 

“All right. I’ll do it,’’ agreed Barbara, 
promptly. 

“Say! If I’m not a Rockefeller, you’re 
going to be a Baroness Burdett-Coutts, any- 
way. Tell us what makes you so thrifty, 
Bab, dear?” 

“Not one word!” 
“That’s my_ secret.” 

When the hot August days came, 
passers-by on the street where the Bells 
lived found an inviting lemonade stand 
under the grateful shade of an elm, pre- 
sided over by a sweet but rather shy little 
merchant; and many a hot, tired man 
stopped to take some of the refreshing 
drink, cheerfully paying his nickel. 

September at last! And with it came the 
opening of the season for the Mission Band. 

One bright afternoon, a roomful! of eager 
little girls assembled in Mrs. Graham’s par- 
lor for the opening of the mite boxes. It 
was quite exciting as one after another went 
up to the table where Mrs. Graham’s 
daughter counted the money. 

Barbara had not counted her savings, but 
the box was quite apoplectic in size, and 
heavy, too. The little hand clutching it 
trembled with eagerness, as—at the very 
last—Barbara went up and laid her offering 
on the table. 

Miss Graham opened it, and fairly gasped, 
as nickels, dimes, quarters, even bills came 
tumbling out. Never had there been seen 
in all the years of the Band’s existence such 
an overflowing mite box as this. However 
had the child done it? 

“My dear!’’ exclaimed the elder lady, as 
her daughter whispered, 

“Seventeen dollars and. 
cents 1” ' 

“This is very generous. I know it’s aH 
right, Barbara dear, but tell me, how did 
you get sc much? I know your parents 
have not been here to help you out.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Graham,” cried Barbara, “I 
saved and earned every penny of it. You 
gee, I wasn’t sure what ‘mite’ meant. And 
I asked Tom; and he said it was something 
big and powerful, as when we said ‘with 
might and main,’ so I knew I’d just have to 
try that way.” 

Mrs. Graham’s eyes were very shiny as 


declared Barbara. 


seventy-five 


she put an arm around the child and drew 


her nearer. 

“Dear,” she said, softly, ‘“‘you surely found 
the really, truly meaning of the little box. 
i wish we could all make them Might boxes.” 


The Children’s Mul pit 
Shut-Ins 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


The days that most mothers dread are 
those when it rains so that the children stay 
at home from school. The boys and girls 
usually are delighted, at first, that there is 
no school, but before night they are miser- 
able, because they do not know how to be 
fine shut-ins. It is even harder when they 
are kept at home for several days because of 
colds, or longer yet because of serious ill- 
ness. If boys and girls are shut in the 
house, almost everybody has a miserable time 
of it. ot 3 
This ought not to be so. You ought to 
learn how to be bright and happy under 
these circumstances. Let me suggest three 
teachers in the college for shut-ins. 

Look at the house plants and learn of 
them. Some may be in your home, others 
you have noticed in the windows while 
walking on the street. How bright, often 
with fine flowers, are the shut-in plants! 
Listen to the canary. Of all the singers, 
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who is sweeter than this shut-in bird? 
Cooped up in a small cage, he cheerily hops 
about, and then trills and warbles with 
happy notes as though he had all the free- 
dom cf the world. And then think of Paul 
and Silas shut up in prison, fastened so 
that they could not move, and yet singing 
praises to God. 

The next time you are shut up all day 
in the house, do not mope and be miserable 
and make everybody else miserable, but be 
one of God’s shut-in flowers, or birds, or 
Christians smiling and singing. 


To a Hyacinth Plucked for 
Decoration Day 


O Flower, plucked before the dew 
Could wet thy thirsty petals blue— 
Grieve not! a dearer dew for thee 
Shall be the tears of memory. 

—H. C. Bunner. 


Beware of the Wet Blanket 


It is good for young people to be swept 
off their feet by some popular interest—they 
can adjust themselves to what is really vital 
and essential as they go on. Better the ex- 
travagant devotion, even though in some 
particulars it may become ridiculous than 
the wearied, self-conscious, self-pitying, blasé 
air which some young people foolishly affect! 
Keep the heart and keep it full of those 
eagernesses which face upon the great things, 
for out of that attitude are the issues of life. 

It is neither necessary nor wise that young 
people or older people should boil habitually 
at a low temperature as is the fashion of 
some, but sometime, somewhere in the pres- 
ence of vast interests, face to face with cer- 
tain commanding principles, it ought to lie 
within the possibilities that in any life water 
should on occasion become steam, for steam 
is power. That splendid uncalculating en- 
thusiasm which does not stop to reckon up 
the entire cost of a line of effort, but casts 
itself in, unheeding and joyous, under the 
impulse of a great moral imperative—we 
shall never make headway in the develop- 
ment of individual character or in the cor- 
rection of social wrong unless we have an 
abundant store of that fine quality! 

In the presence of those states of heart 
which are right and promising it is possible 
for certain natures to exert an influence as 
deadly as if they acted with some directly 
immoral intent. If you take a bucket of 
cold water and pour on a little every time 
a bit of exuberant generosity or extravagant 
optimism shows itself, you can repress an 
astonishing amount of it. A woman can, if 
she chooses, chill the enthusiasm of the lover 
out of the heart of her husband and have 
left by her side only a man who will do his 
duty because it is right—that-finer something 
which might have been hers is gone. Parents 
can, if they will, destroy the bubbling joy of 
companionship with them out of the hearts 
of their children and have something left 
which will honor and obey—but there is an 
unspeakable loss. The teacher who thinks 
that the wet blanket is the most suitable 
uniform for an educator can substitute the 
habit of enforced obedience to certain regula- 
tions in the place of joyous fellowship in a 
common quest for a fuller life—but the 
higher ends of education go down in defeat. 
—Charles R. Brown, D. D. 


To see too quickly the point of a story 
and then forget to laugh at the proper time, 
or to insert a missing detail and with it a 
chance insinuation that you have heard the 
story before, does not enhance one’s popu- 
larity —The Contributors’ Club, in The At- 
lantic. 
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THE RACE OF LIFE 


Therefore let us also, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter 
of our faith—Heb. 12: 1, 2. 


Every work which it is right for man to 
do has its legitimate and true result, hard 
to attain, and more manifest to God than to 
men when it is attained.—Phillips Brooks. 


Tarry no longer; toward thyn heritage 
Haste on the way, and be of right good 
cheere. 
Go ech day onward on thy pilgrimage; 
Thynk how short time thou shalt abyde here. 
Thy place is bigg’d above the sterres clere, 
None erthly paleys wrought so statly wyse. 
Come on, my frend, my brother most entere! 
For thee I offred my blood in sacryfice. 
—John Lydgate. 


If you were going to run a race you would 
first put down all the parcels you might have 
been carrying. And if you had a heavy little 
parcel in your pocket, you would take that 
out and lay it down, too, because it would 
hinder you in running. You would know 
better than to say, “I will put down the 
parcels which I have in my hands, but no- 
body can see the one in my pocket, so that 
one won’t matter!” You would “lay aside 
every weight.”—F. R. Havergal. 


What is a weight? Anything that hinders 
my running toward that goal. Love may be 
a weight, learning may be a weight. I am 
mentioning the highest things of set pur- 
pose, feeling that perhaps it is not necessary 
to discuss the lower. Anything that dims 
the vision of the ultimate, that kills the pas- 
sion, is a weight.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Silent, like men in solemn haste, 

Girded wayfarers of the waste, 

We pass out at the world’s wide gate, 

Turning our back on all its state; 

We press along the narrow road 

That leads to life, to bliss, to God. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


In races, though many run, one only can 
receive the prize. But thanks be to God, 
it is not so in the Christian race. All who 
run as the Lord has appointed shall be sure 
to win. No opposition can prevail against 
them, nor will the number of the candidates 
be any diminution to the happiness of each. 
—John Newton. 


Gird us with strength, O Lord, for 
the race which Thou hast set before 
us, enabling us to run with joyful 
courage and enduring patience. Unto 
Thee we look, in whom we have be- 
lieved and by whom. we shall be 
brought at last to our full vision and 
inheritance of glory. Let us not falter 
or tutn back, or have the least de- 
sire for careless days and thoughts 
directed to no purpose. Let the morn- 
ing waken us to gratitude that we 
may spend our lives with Thee; and 
the night bring rest in remembrance 
of Thy lovingkindness. For Thou 
att both the crown and the giver of 
the crown to those who tun the race 
of the immortal life. Give us Thy- 
self, in a continual companionship, and 
let Thy Holy Spirit guide us into 
knowledge of the will of Christ. 
Amen. 
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The Firelight Club 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


New Competitions 


It is said that one of the old-fashioned 
theological professors when once asked by a 
student what God made the Canaanites for, 
replied that it was for “Israel to whet his 
sword on.” Poor Canaanites! 

The competitions which we suggest from 
time to time are made for the same purpose, 
as far as you are concerned. We suggest 
several this week, for we have not been test- 
ing the temper of your blades recenily. 
Read them over carefully and decide which 
one interests you the most. 


Congregational Questions 


One of my promises last fall was to touch 
occasionally upon topics interesting to us as 
Congregational young people. Let me do so 
this week by examining into your knowledge 


of some of the facts about our church. I © 


will do this by “six simple questions,” a 
method which has seemed popular among 
our Club members this winter. 

1. What rock, what ship, whose .bullock 
and whose snake skin are connected with 
stories of the early American Congregation- 
alists? 

2. In what state was Congregationalism 
once the state church? 

3. In what pilgrimages into Connecticut, 
Ohio and Washington (state) were Congre- 
gationalists leaders? Who were these 
leaders? 

4. What are the four colleges founded by 
Congregationalists whose college yells begin 
as follows: (1) Hi!-O! Hi, O!-Hi! O! Hi! 
Hil Ov bit ——-5 (2) ©) Ce Rabe han Orc: 
Rah, Rah! Hoo-rah! MHoo-rah! —; (3) 
Wah hoo wah! Wah hoo wah! —; (4) 
O! Y! Hah! Hah! Hah! —? t 

5. Name six books of fiction written by 
American Congregationalists. 

6. Name four Congregationalists who 
have been prominent in the history of 
America. 

The prize of two dollars will be given to 
the best answer, written on postal cards and 
sent to 89 Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
within a fortnight. 

And the second is like unto it. 


’ Why Do You Like Your Pastor 


Why do you like your pastor? I assume 
that you do. I assume; that he has one trait 
at least and probably many for which you 
are fond of him. I am not insisting on your 
liking his sermons. He may be like the 
preacher I have heard of who could go down 
deeper, stay longer and come up drier than 
anybody else ever known, or he may be an 
undiscovered Gordon—but why do you like 
him? 

Won’t you sit down and make me a pen 
picture of your pastor, describing him so I 
could pick him out from the throng at the 
next American Board meeting, or would 
know him if I saw him among those who try 
to pass off old jokes on Mr. Berry in the 
Congregational Bookstore? 

The best letter will have the usual reward, 
and while you are writing you might just 
mention what kind of books you like, so that, 
in case I thought your letter good enough to 
deserve one, I might be sure to Send you one 
you would want to read. 


Test Yourselves 


In Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s great book on 
“Adolescence” he gives an incidental de- 
scription of a well-educated boy or girl, that 
is, of a boy or girl who has gotten: out of 
life all that one ought to get up to thirteen 
or fourteen. I have read it over and over 
and wondered if my own children are getting 


these things in or out of school. I would 
like to have you read it and, whether you 
enter the competition or not, measure your- 
selves by it. 

In entering this competition you may con- 
sider number 11 as a part of number 2, thus 
leaving ten measurements by which to judge 
yourselves. Now let us see how you can 
work out the tests. I can judge number 1 
by your handwriting. Under numbers 2 to 
7 enumerate what you know or can do. 
Under number § tell some of your nature 
experiences. % Under 9 tell me where you 
have sung or send me a drawing. Under 
number 10 enumerate the titles of the selec- 
tions you know. After you have completed 
your list look it over and mark yourself and 
see about what percentage you have earned. 

Now for the tests themselves. This is the 
quotation from President Hall: 

“As the teens begin, the average normal 


WHO IS HE? 


child will not be bookish, but (1) should 
read and write well; (2) know a few dozen 
well-chosen books; (8) play several dozen 
(4) be well started in one or more 
ancient and modern languages, if these must 
be studied at all; (5) should know some- 
thing of several industries; and (6) how to 
make many things he is interested in; (7) 
belong to a few teams and societies; (8) 
know much about nature in his environment; 
(9) be able to sing and draw; (10) should 


games; 


have memorized much; (11) and be ac- 
quainted, at least in story form, with many 
of the best works in literature and the 
epochs and persons in history.” 


Who Is He 


Finally, I present you this picture and ask 
you to tell me who this boy is, who he has 
been and who he is to be. The best de- 
seriptive biography will be given the usual 
reward. ; 

I hope to print the results of these compe- 
titions in turn just before we separate for 
our vacations, 


Truth 


We deal with truth too much like shoppers 
who go not to buy but to try on. 

Truths are to us too often merely mate- 
rial for a calendar of choice quotations. 

There are two attitudes toward truth. 
One asks, What will happen if this is true? 
The other asks, What is truth, whatever 
happens? 
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37. A QUEER SCHOOL 


On the boys’ side were: 1. A kind of trip- 
hammer. 2. A hook made to engage with 
ratchet-teeth. 3. A small molded or pressed 
mass. 4. A buffoon. 5. A document dispos- 
ing of a deceased person’s property. 6. A 
flag. 7. A short crow-bar. 8. A coat worn 
in horse-back riding. 9. A jewel worn pend- 
ant from the collar of certain knights. 10. A 
gold coin of France. 

And the girls were: 1. A goddess. 2. A’ 
species of wine from Tuscany. 3. An Indian 
coin. 4. A woman’s shoulder-cape. 5. A 
flower of many species and varieties. 6. The 
common guillemot. 7. A book describing 
plants. 8. A spinning machine. 9. A mon- 
astery. 10. A gray woolen plaid worn by 
shepherds. E. G. S. 


38. ENIGMA 


The summer was new, when a light-footed gnu 

Ran out from the zoo, where they kept him on 
view ; 

A cow, who the stranger knew, 
courtesy due, 

Said to him, “Are you good at enigmas, Sir 
Gnu? 


“Tis an isle of the sea, that the sailors may 


then, with 


see, 
In the broad English Channel who happens to: 


be. 

’Tis a knit, seamless waist, with no fullness to- 
waste, 

That clings like a stocking when fitted and: 
placed. 


“°oT$s a cow some hold dear; she has eyes like 
a deer, 

And for cream, or for butter, she hasn’t a peer. 

In fact, I am one, and some notice I’ve won ;. 

At the fair judges said I was second to none.” 


“With the prefix of ‘New,’ it’s a State,” spoke 


the gnu; 

And the cow, broadly smiling, replied, “Very 
true.” ; 

So the puzzle was guessed by this singular 
guest, 

And you may do likewise, by trying your best. 


PUNDIT. 


39. LETTERS IN WONDERLAND 


When Alice was in Wonderland, she found: 
that the animals behaved in very odd ways. 
Later the postman called there with a number 
of LETTERS, which he distributed among the 
creatures there, and we shall see with what 
strange effects. 

(1) He brought one to a great bird, and it 
at once became a sort of dog. (2) One*to @ 
great water-fowl, and it became a country fel- 
low. (3) One to a domestic animal turned her 
into a black bird. (4) One to a great snake 
made it a hog. (5) One to a useful insect 
made it a garden vegetable. (6) One to a shell- 
fish turned it into a right or demand. (7) One 
to a small, industrious insect turned her into- 
a relative. (8) One to a domestic animal 
turned him into a Venetian lord. (9) One to 
a larger domestic animal made him lose his 
voice. (10) One to another domestic animal 
made him a stiff, conceited person. (11) One 
to a household pet made her into a vehicle.. 
(12) One to a small beast of burden made him: 
into a girl. DOROTHEA. 


40. RHYMES 


I have never been called ********, 
Nor in the least stiff and ********; 
But it looks like a task ******** 
For me to cross the broad ********, 
Why! I’ve never been farther from TERE ES- 
Than to take a day’s sail on Lake ********,. 
And spend a short time at *********** ; 
And if old Neptune should be very *****, 
I’m sure I should be almost *******, 

M. W. B, 


41. MRS. X’S CLOCK 


Mrs. X had a maid who ran the kitchen 
clock after ideas peculiarly her own. On being 
asked how she told the time, she replied : 

“When that clock points to ten minutes after 
eight and strikes eleven, I know it is just 
quarter of seven.” 

Query: What time was it when the clock. 
struck four? 4 RE 


ANSWERS 


34. Walnut, palm, beech, plum, fir, hemlock, 
pear, pine, pawpaw, larch. ; . 


35. 1.. Teach, teacher, tea-chest. 2. Dive, 
diver, divest. 3. See, Seer, ceased. 4. Urn, 
earner, Ernest. 5. On, honor, honest. 6. 


Purse, purser, persist. 7. Bear, bearer, bear~ 
est. \ 
36. Delays are dangerous. 


* 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


Sunday School Lesson for June 6 | 


X. The Bane and Blessing of Speech 


James, aS we have seen in a previous 
lesson, was the presiding officer of the Mother 
Church in Jerusalem (Acts 15: 18-21; 12: 
17). His position was recognized as a 
leader of the Jews who believed in Jesus 
Christ (Gal. 2: 9). The tradition, appar- 
ently trustworthy, that he was stoned to 
death by fanatical Jews in Jerusalem, 
throws light on these counsels which he 
wrote to Jews. He knew their violent 
temper and how easily it was kindled by 
their unbridled tongues. This passage is a 
classic unsurpassed in literature on that 
subject. The whole chapter should be 
studied, especially vs. 12-18, omitted in the 
selection, for these are the conclusion of 
what James wrote in the preceding verses. 
Point out, then: 

1. Self-restraint in speech. This letter 
is among the earliest Christian writings. 
Already opposing opinions were in danger of 
dividing the church. Jewish believers in 
Christ, assuming to teach with authority, 
were following Paul and warning Gentile 
followers of Christ not to believe what he 
preached (Acts 15: 1). Paul replied by 
declaring that if they believed the preaching 
of these Jews they could not be Christians 
(Gal. 5: 2). Under these conditions James 
warned the Jewish Christians not to be 
ambitious to be teachers. The churches, he 
said, needed more learners and fewer teach- 
ers who contradicted one another, especially 
when they got excited in preaching against 
others (James 1: 19, 20). They would 
exert more influence by doing the will of 
God than by scolding their opponents (ch. 
1: 26, 27). He, and they also, whichever 
side they took, were liable to make mistakes 
and did make them. If they did so, assum- 
ing to teach with authority, they would be 
judged more severely than others (vs. 1, 2). 

Show how this counsel applies to Chris- 
tians of our time. Dogmatism means com- 
manding men in the name of God to believe 
what you believe. It means trying to com- 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 6. The Power of the Tongue. Text, 
James 3: 1-12. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


pel men to accept your statements by 
assumed authority instead of commending 
them by argument. Dogmatism divides the 
Church of Christ into sects, insisting that 
your form of church government or your 
mode of baptism or your order of worship 
was, commanded by Christ for all believers. 
There are few towns in this country where 
this chapter might not appropriately be read 
as a letter expressly written for the people 
of the community. 

2. Self-control in speech. A horse is 
controlled by the bit in his mouth, only a 
little piece of steel, if only a steady hand 
holds the bridle rein (v. 38). A great ship 
tossed on the sea by the winds is guided by 
a small rudder in a chosen path to its port, 
if only a competent steersman is at the 
helm (vy. 4). The bit, small as it is, might 
boast that it was guiding the horse; but 
picture the horse running away in aban- 
doned fright when the driver’s hand has lost 
the rein. .The little rudder might boast that 
it was steering the ship against the wind 
and «across the waves; but picture its help- 
less tossing when the steersman has let go 
the wheel. So your tongue is a little mem- 
ber and may boast of its power (v. 5). But 
without the master mind controlling it what 
mischief it might work! 

Listen to the madman whose will has 
ceased to control his tongue. Uncontrolled 
speech does unmeasured mischief, often with 
little effort, sometimes with hardly any evil 
intent beyond mere carelessness. Remember 
how a tiny spark from a railway engine last 
autumn again and again set forest fires go- 
ing which consumed millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber and swept away villages 
and towns with precious lives. So the un- 
controlled speech does incalculable mischief. 
It sets ablaze ‘‘the wheel of nature,” that is,- 
the springs of human life, setting whole 
communities by the ears, when before they 
had been serene and peaceful, just as a 
lighted cigarette tossed into a heap of waste 
set the city of Chelsea on fire last year and 
left a thousand homes in ashes. James says 
the tongue that does this is kindled by fire 
from Gehenna (v. 6). Remember, all this 
ruin to society is wrought by uncontrolled 
speech. Can.you recall illustrations of it? 

3. Poisoned speech. When James calls 


the uncontrolled speech a deadly poison 
(v. 8) of course he means those spoken 
words that are prompted by malicious 
thought and feeling. Such habits of mind 
were not uncommon in the society of his 
time (Rom. 1: 29, 30; Eph. 4: 31; Col. 3: 
8719's Dit sk Sea Pet. 2): L).e They: are 
not as often mentioned in sermons of our 
time as they were in apostolic letters. Is 
it because they have passed out of modern 
life? No other forms of speech are more 
abusive than religious billingsgate uttered in 
excited controversy. You can recall the pic- 
ture in the mind of James who presided over 
the council in Jerusalem and knew the 
temper of many of his brethren (Acts 21: 
18, 21, 27-80). He seems to have been 
thinking of a church meeting which he, the 
moderator, had asked one of the brethren to 
open with prayer. The brother had told 
their Lord and Father how they honored 
and adored him, and a little later with the 
same voice had cursed men who did not ac- 
cept what the brother regarded as orthodox 
teaching (v. 9). It was a distressing thing 
that ‘“‘out of the same mouth cometh forth 
blessing and cursing.” Do you think that 
the message of James is still pertinent, “My 
brethren,-these things ought not so to be’? 

4. Wisdom in speech. You see where 
you would be left if you were to end where 
the selected lesson ends. You would have 
put only the negative side of the subject. 
You would have described and denounced and 
warned against evil speech. But the pur- 
pose of the lesson is to exalt and commend 
good speech (vy. 18). James tells us that 
there can be no real advance in knowledge of 
the truth among brethren who quarrel over 
their beliefs (v. 14). They may be able 
scholars, well read in commentaries about 
the Bible. But the wisdom of religious dis- 
putings is not a wisdom from above (v. 15). 
Scholarship that helps men is indeed first 
pure; and no one can so well judge of its 


purity in others as in himself. Then it is 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated 
(Garde nary 


What is true of the teacher is true of 
pupils also. Peter seems to be addressing 
them especially, finding a text in the Old 
Testament which we may all with profit com- 
mit to memory (1 Pet. 3: 8-12). ; 


One Man’s View of Jesus 


C. &. Topic for June 6-12 i | 


Life lessons for me from the Gospel of 
Imake. Luke 6: 20-38. (Consecration meet- 
ing.) 

Luke’s point of view. The entire New 
Testament, as President King well says, is 
an attempt to interpret the significance of 
Jesus. Fach of the nine or ten writers sees 
Jesus from a little different angle, and writes 
with special ends in view. In Luke we have 
the gospel for the Gentiles, and the one 
which emphasizes the human side of the 
Master. Luke goes about his work enthusi- 
astically and at the same time carefully. 
Whether or not the ‘twenty-four chapters 
bear out the intention expressed in the 
preface, he evidently sought to possess him- 


~ self of all the facts available, and then to 


set them forth in an orderly and interesting 
narrative. Doubtless he relied upon the 
Spirit of God; but he did not make that 
divine help an excuse for laziness or slip- 
shod writing. If by going a mile or ten 


giles he could verify a statement or obtain 


By Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


fresh light on the career of Jesus from “eye 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” he was 
more than willing to make the effort. The 
note of genuineness is evident and the gospel 
abounds in material not found in any of 


-the other four. 


A gracious Christ. Luke’s ‘professional 
familiarity with sickness and death had not. 
dulled his sensibilities. He is alert to dis- 
cover the gracious, compassionate qualities 
of our Lord. We trace this tendency in the 
passages not found in other gospels, particu- 
larly in that long section beginning in the 
ninth chapter and extending into the eight- 
eenth, where we have massed such beautiful 
parables as that of the good Samaritan, the 
healing of the woman on the Sabbath, the 
lost sheep, the lost coin and the prodigal 
son. Luke evidently wanted Theophilus to 
understand that love prompted all that Jesus 
did, and particularly love for the unfortu- 
nate, the wretched, the disesteemed, the for- 


saken, the very sinful. Luke makes clear 
for us the fact that Christianity is meant to 
remedy human ills, and that even a robber 
meeting the just dues for his crime on the. 
cross is nevertheless the object of Jesus’ pity. 

It is Luke who narrates at length the 
memorable walk to Emmaus, when Jesus 
drew near to two of them and asks, “What 
words are these that ye exchange one with 
another as ye walk?’ Jesus saw how sad 
they were and says in substance, ‘““What’s 
the trouble?” We get tamgled up in our 
human problems, when all the time Jesus 
would draw near and walk wth us, interest- 
ing himself first of all in the thing that 
troubles us. It may seem to us a good deal 
smaller concern than that which burdened 
the disciples that Easter Sunday; but if it 
really bothers us it is not too small to bring 
to the Master’s notice, specially when he 
wants to know all about it and to illuminate 
every trouble with the light of his clear in- 
sight into truth and duty. 
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Among the New Books 


Cuthbert Hall on the Eastern Soul 


The maturest thought of Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall upon the relation of the Eastern 
mind to Christ and His faith is found in 


Christ and the Hastern Soul, the latest 
course of Barrows Lectures in India. 
There is a melancholy interest in this 


volume, inasmuch as these lectures were 
the last President Hall delivered. They are 
beautified with his impassioned style, for 
the subject possessed him as a passion. He 
appreciated the sublimity and beauty of 
Indian life, and thought more than many 
who have spent years in the Hast. 

The title is suggestive. Dr. Hall believed 
that there is an ‘‘Hastern soul” which is in 
many respects differentiated from that of 
the West. This difference of temperament, 
viewpoint and emphasis between the Hast 
and West is one of the discoveries of the 
present day, and holds, to a large extent, 
the key to the regeneration and speedy 
Christianization of the Hast. 

Dr. Hall rightly emphasizes the unique 
spiritual endowment of India. Perhaps the 
world has never known a more “God-in- 
toxicated” people than these inhabitants of 
the Indian peninsula, who have, however, 
descended from their high estate and splen- 
did spiritual equipment into the barren 
wastes of pantheism, on one side, and the 
slough of idolatry and superstition on the 
other. 

Dr. .Hall rightly extols Indian thought. 
It has produced some of the highest religious 
speculations and deepest systems of ontology 
which the world has ever known. A lead- 
ing theologian of America recently said that, 
within twenty-five years, Indian thought 
would largely dominate our American think- 
ing. There is much truth in this. The 
speculations and the philosophies of that 
land have only recently begun to invade this 
lane As a result we have an American 
Christian Science, which is India’s idealism 
unequally yoked with Western Christian 
thought and life. We have also Theosophy, 
which is India’s method of ignoring ‘real 
differences in faith, and her effort to har- 
monize, if not to identify, all the religions 
of mankind. From there also has come the 
new Monism of our present-day theology. 

Perhaps Dr. Hall may have esteemed too 
highly the acuteness and the profundity of 
the Hindu mind, and its’ products in religious 
thought and speculation. But it will. not 
injure the West to be reminded, even with 
excess of warmth, of the glory of the re- 
ligious thinking of a land and people who 
have produced two of the great faiths of the 
world—religions which are today followed 
by nearly half the human race. 

The book is weak where it attempts to 
grapple with Vedantism, or the thorough- 
going Pantheism of India, and endeavors to 
diséntangle its fundamental truths and 
errors and to conserve for Christian thought 
and life its worthy and abiding elements. 
That Pantheism has basal truth closely en- 
shrined within its many folds of error, we 
are learning to realize. But it is the 
hardest problem which Western Christian 
theologians ever undertook to solve, the 
problem of unraveling this system, and pre- 
serving Christian doctrine from the contam- 
ination and debasement which ensue from 
its errors. It is just here that such men 
as Rev. R. J. Campbell of London funda- 
mentally fail in their contact with Vedant- 
ism, and are in supreme danger of sacrificing 
their ethical foundations, and their faith in 
@ personal God and Saviour, upon the altar 
of a belief in an over-immanent Deity. 

Yet these six lectures represent the high 
tide of attempt to harmonize the religious 
thinking of the Bast and West, and to bring 
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the best that India is and has into sub- 
jection to the thought and life of Christ. 
Madura Mission, India. J. P. JONES. 


Light on the Scriptures 


A new exposition of ancient history in- 
teresting to Biblical students is The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, by Robert W. 
Rogers (Eaton & Mains. $2.00), contain- 
ing lectures delivered in 1908 before the 
Harvard University Summer School of The- 
ology. The first lecture, on Thé Recovery of 
a Lost Religion, gives an interesting account 
of the explorations of Botta, Layard, Ras- 
sam and others, and an explanation of how 
men learned to read the strange inscriptions 
unearthed. The author proceeds to describe 
the religious ideas revealed by those ancient 
tablets. Among other things he shows us 


‘that the name Jahveh was in use among the 


Babylonians 2000 B. C.; that civilization had 
reached a high position four thousand years 
before Christ, and that writing was em- 
ployed at least two thousand years before 
Moses. These discoveries do not diminish 
but rather increase our sense of the value 
and superiority of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Students of the Old Testament will gather 
valuable information from The Exploration 
of Egypt and The Old Testament, by J. G. 
Dunean (Revell. $1.50). The author was 
with Dr. Flinders Petrie in 1894-95; and in 
1905-06 conducted the excavation of five 
sites. He describes the work and explains 
particularly discoveries in Goshen and Ram- 
eses. There is a good account of the Tel 
Amarna letters. A number of interesting 
photographs add to the value of the book. 

A good description of Arab life in the 
desert is given in The Witness of the Wilder- 
ness, by G. Robinson Lees (Longmans. 
$1.25). The tent, food, childhood and youth, 
dress and fashion, marriage and ‘morals, 
blood feuds, charms, the evil eye, are some 
of the topics. The work is interesting in 
itself and is given additional value by the 
interpretation it provides of the nomadic 
days of Israel’s history. It is well illus- 
trated. 

A fresh and attractive treatment of the 
transition period of Judaism between the 
Old and New Testaments is presented in The 
Background of the Gospels, the Cunningham 
lectures of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, by William Fairweather (Scribner, 
imported. $3.00). The special value of the 
work lies in its persistent emphasis on a 
line of normal development of Judaism 
through a disturbed period characterized by 
opposing tendencies. The apocalyptic move- 
ment was simply an eniargement from a 
national to a universal viewpoint. Hellen- 
istic Judaism was really an offshoot from the 


main stem. The bearings of the investiga-. 


tion of this obscure but important time upon 
New Testament study are _ satisfactorily 
shown. 

A helpful and handy aid to Bible study is 
Dr. R. F. Horton’s Devotional Commentary 
on St. Matthew (Revell. $1.00). Sunday 
school teachers and laymen generally who 
desire to read the Scripture intelligently will 
appreciate these pages. A readable and in- 
teresting commentary is a rare discovery. 
This abounds with illustrative and interpre- 
tative material, the result of wide reading 
and sound scholarship. It does not solve all 
problems, but it is timely, as, for example, 
in its emphasis on Christ’s healing ministry ; 
it is for the most part free from mere tra- 
ditionalism and it is really, as its name indi- 
cates, devotional in spirit. 

The old type of devotional commentary is 
not'common nowadays, but we have an ad- 
mirable example of it in Walter Lowrie’s 
Abba, Father (Longmans, Green. $1.00 


- Herman Whitaker (Harpers. 
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net). It is, in the words of the subtitle, a 
Comment on the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Low- 
rie is rector of the Protestant Hpiscopal 
church in Rome, Italy, and is a broad- 
minded man of original thought and fine 
scholarship. He has given us a highly sug- 
gestive devotional treatment of the familiar 
words of the. prayer, which open to him many 
avenues of comment on the life of the world 
and of the soul. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren is not only one of 
the greatest of living preachers, he is also 
the author of perhaps the most suggestive 
series of Scripture expositions which has 
been published in this generation. Of the 
projected thirty volumes, a fourth series of 
six, Psalms, Ezekiel Daniel and the Minor 
Prophets, St. Luke, Romans (Armstrong. 
$7.50), carries the work well on toward its 
conclusion. The method is that of brief dis- 
courses on selected passages, and for unity 
of spiritual impression embodied in delight- 
fully eloquent and vivid English, the work 
has few equals. It is a treasure house which 
will not easily be exhausted. 


Novels 


Mr. Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice (Century 
Co. $1.00), is a study of incongruities, in 
which the author’s sympathy with her hero 
prevents the free flow of humor. Mr. Opp 
justifies the trichotomists, he is a heroic 
soul housed with an ineffective mind in an 
insignificant body. He has courage, initia- 
tive, high ideals, tied to a childish and sen- 
sitive vanity. The moral triumph which he 
reaches leaves him at last in no correspond- 
ing place of respect or influence. The 
reader must come prepared to sympathize 
with a foredoomed failure, marked along the 
way with transient successes, and must 
forego the laughter which was so frequent 
in Mrs. Wiggs’s cabbage patch. The setting 
is in a stranded Interior village and the 
genial burlesque spirit of the earlier book 
has its part in the sketches of character. 

Readers who enjoyed the exhiliarating ac- 
quaintance of Sally Snape in “The Heart of 
a Child’ will turn to Sebastian, Frank 
Danby’s new story (Macmillan. $1.50), 
with genuine expectation. Nor will they be 
disappointed, though the interest is more 
diffused than in the earlier and more vital 
book. Mrs. Frankau here devotes herself to 
the study of a mother and her spoiled 
genius of a son. Vanessa, the mother, is a 
successful novelist who marries, in an 
emergency, a strong man whom she so far 
as possible ignores and whose acquiescence 
in the ignoring is something of a tax on the 
masculine reader’s credulity. Her exquisite, 
bloodless stories feed her intellectual pride 
and make her intolerant of the trade into 
which her son goes to retrieve the family 
fortunes. Vanessa’s awakening to the real- 
ities of life is the occupation of an interest- 
ing story of recent English social ways. 

There will always be a welcome for the 
mere story of adventure when it is as good 
as The Royal Ward, by Percy Brebner (Lit- 
tle & Brown. $1.50). A Devonshire heiress 
whose fate was intrusted to the son of 
George IIL., “the first gentleman of Hurope,” 
would naturally be the center of a web of 
intrigue. Politics, private revenge, an Amer- 
ican spy and a disguised Frenchman, en- 
tangle the threads of her life. The unwind- 
ing makes a pretty story in which the in- 
terest is well sustained. , E 

“New England vs. the Tropics” is the 
title of one chapter in The Planter, by 
$1.50), and 
such is the theme which is worked out with 
originality and much interest. A rubber 
plantation on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
is the scene to which a very proper young 


al 
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man from Maine is suddenly translated. 
The tangle of tropical growth which smothers 
the rubber trees is a fit simile of the moral 
situation as he grapples with problems of 
race, labor and sex. The descriptions of 
scenery are wonderfully vivid, and the phi- 
losophy of life, economic and social, is sound 
and shrewd. The defense of the Yaqui 
Indians is fine. 


Sidelights on History 


How to be explicit and informing without 
being dry, is shown in The Story of The 
Great Lakes, by Edward Channing and 
Marion Lansing (Macmillan. $1.50). It 
has three sections: Discovery and Explora- 


. tion, The Struggle for Possession, and Occu- 


pation and Development. The first two 
parts cover the ground to which Parkman’s 
brilliant work is devoted. Those who find 
the sum total of his work somewhat confus- 
ing will especially enjoy this masterly sum- 
mary. The second part also outlines the 
events of the War of 1812. The third takes 
up road-making and other forms of trans- 
portation, the industries, the cities and the 
shipping, bringing the history down to our 
own times. The Great Lakes in the Civil 
War is a particularly interesting chapter. 
Excellent style and a sense of proportion, 
with an occasional dash of humor, combine 
to make a delightful piece of historical work. 

An uncommonly useful and entertaining 
historical work is The Story of New Nether- 
land, by William BHlliot Griffis (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25). It is but a small volume 
yet it covers the history of the Dutch dis- 
eovery and occupation of New York with 
some account of their re-emigration to other 


parts of the country. Not only do we learn 


about the arbitrary Stuyvesant and the 
patroon system, but also about the inde- 
pendent farmers and Leisler, the “people’s 
choice.” The author’s intimate knowledge 
of the Dutch in their homeland accounts for 
many choice bits of information overlooked 
in other histories of the same period. Due 
space is given to the home, customs, sports 
and ideas of the people, while at the same 
time the course of political events is compre- 
hensively traced. 

One of the by-paths of history is opened to 
view in Puritanism in the South, by J. Hd- 
ward Kirbye (Pilgrim Press. 75 c. net). It 
is a small book containing much information 
in readable form about the various settle- 
ments of Puritans in Virginia, Maryland, 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Rugged and in- 
dependent, uniting at times with the Scotch- 
Irish, their spiritual kin, they formed a dis- 
tinct element in the Southland, and proved 
a marked factor in Revolutionary days. 
They everywhere fostered education and 
community life. Sharing the economic 
conditions which encouraged slavery, the 
wealthier ones held slaves, although proofs 
are given of special kindness -and considera- 
tion on their plantations. The work fur- 
nishes a careful study which will be very 
useful to students of early American history. 

News of the recent determination of the 
Chinese government to grapple with the 
opium curse has aroused the sympathy of 
many nations. 
stirred some guilty consciences. Mr. Samuel 
Merwin, in Drugging a Nation (Revell. 
$1.00), describes the situation fully, the his- 
tory of the opium traffic, the past and pres- 
ent attitude of England, the effect of the 
use of opium on the Chinese people and the 
nature of the present tremendous problem. 
Incidentally he speaks a good word, em- 
phatically, for Judge Wilfley and his work 
in the United States Court at Shanghai. 
We conclude with regret that the present 
attitude of Great Britain, as reported here 
by extracts from recent public documents, 
is worthy only of the most emphatic con- 
demnation. 


It is to be hoped that it has 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


Congregationalism at the Capital 


The “Together” Campaign reached Wash- 
ington near its finish; the meetings were 
fairly attended, and the offerings at the First 
and Mt. Pleasant churches, after strong 
appeals by the pastors, indicated a deep 
and practical interest. Mt. Pleasant has 
still a large debt which it is gallantly meet- 
ing; its membership is nearing a thousand, 
forty-two being received at the Easter com- 
munion. Mr. Fishburn will soon have to 
devise some way of enlarging the seating 
capacity of his new church. The Men’s Club 
is the largest organization of the kind in the 
city; interesting talks have been given dur- 
ing the winter by such men as Senator 
Cummins of Iowa and Lieutenant Lahm, 
who spoke on the Conquest of the Air. 

In his more than two years of service at 
First Church, Dr. Woodrow has proved his 
leadership. Great congregations fill the 
house at both services, and church and soci- 
ety have voted that an assistant be secured. 
It was a pleasure to hear and greet the for- 
eign pastor, Rev. L. S. Gates of Sholapur, 
India, on a recent Sunday morning. Ground 
has been broken on a fine site on Capitol 
Hill for the Ingram Memorial Church, and 
Dr. Frizzell, the pastor, is hard at work 
strengthening as well as housing this re- 
cently assembled body of believers. 

An invitation to recognize the Capital 
Heights Congregational Church came as a 
surprise to many of the Washington Con- 
ference. It took them some six or seven 
miles from the heart of the city to a new 
suburb where a membership of forty has 
been gathered, all but two on confession of 
faith; a building costing $2,700 has been 
put up and nearly paid for. This has been 
accomplished through the efforts of a gen- 
tleman who holds a government position in 
the city, aud ministers to the flock of his 
own gathering; they purpose to have a tem- 
perance settlement, where undesirable citi- 
zens are not welcome, and the Congrega- 
tional polity commends itself to them as the 
best form of religious belief. 

At the spring meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, Dr. Woodrow was re-elected 
president, and the address of the evening 
was made by Sen. T. E. Burton of Ohio. 
The country knows him as a member of the 
House for sixteen years, and the man who 
made the nominating speech for Mr. Taft, at 
Chicago, last summer. Congregationalists 
remember that he is the son of a_minister, 
a graduate as well as a former instructor at 
Oberlin. He is a vigorous, keen-eyed, strong- 
featured man, well on in the fifties, with a 
good voice and forceful manner. 


Dr. Newman 


Rey. S. M. Newman, D.D., who held the 
foremost place in our denomination at the 
capital for twenty-one years, is just closing 
the year at Hastern College. The work for 
young people and the beautiful mountain 
region of Front Royal, Va.,-have been both 
congenial and beneficial to him, and other 
Southern schools have recognized.his pecul- 
iar gifts as an instructor. He has just 
accepted the presidency of Kee Mar College 
for Women, located at Hagerstown, Md. It 
was founded in 1851, and has a loyal body 
of alumne. The campus and buildings are 
said to be in good shape, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Newman will soon take possession of the 
pleasant residence for the president: 


Prosperous Year at Howard University 

Howard University is in the midst of its 
several Commencements. For the first time, 
the exercises are in the chapel and on the 
campus instead of at First Congregational 
Church. President Thirkield would wisely 


draw attention to the group of buildings that 
crown University Hill; all are now embow- 
ered in noble trees, while at the foot is 
the new Freedmen’s Hospital, as well or 
better equipped than any other hospital in 
the District. The year seems to have been 
a successful one in all departments, with a 
larger body of students than ever before and 
a Congressional appropriation of $162,000, 
$90,000 of which is for a new Science Hall. 
The earth has been turned on the site of the 
new library building, the gift of Mr. Car- 
negie. 

Washington’s Rotten Row 


We have now a gay meet in Washingtom 
on pleasant Tuesday and Saturday after- 
noons, down on the Potomac drive, and it is 
due to the bright thought of Mrs. Taft. The 
summer out-of-door concerts by the Marine 
Band have been transferred from the White 
House grounds to the lower end of Potomac 
Park, where there is space for carriages and 
autos along the channel looking towaré 
Arlington, down the point looking’ across 
Long Bridge and down the river, then back 
by way of the monument and the white lot. 
It is a beautiful drive of a couple of miles 
and more, with vistas of trees, sparkling 
waters and noble buildings. The fine ma- 
chines, lively horses and elegant gowns, all 
made to be admired, add to the brightness of 
the scene, the music is inspiring, and be- 
tween numbers greetings are exchanged as 
autos and carriages whirl by. Not only has 
this fashionable phase of out-of-door-life 
come in with this administration, but a 
merry round of garden parties at the White 
House, dinners, teas and musicales are prov- 
ing that the first lady of the land is fond of 
society, and is an experienced hostess. 

For the first time in the history of the 
District, an invitation was lately extended 
by business men of the city to the President 
to attend a subscription dinner. He ac- 
cepted, and some features of our municipal 
life were considered. Mr. Justice Stafford 
of the Supreme Court of the District was 
the orator of the occasion. He made an 
eloquent plea for suffrage. The President 
did not agree with him in that, but thought 
there might be arguments in favor of one 
commissioner rather than three, and that he 
need not necessarily be a resident here. The 
reason and the legality of the recession of 
the land on the south side of the Potomac 
were considered. The President takes a most 
friendly and intelligent interest in the city 
and would have here a model as well as a 
special municipal life. 

The fine May weather has been quite a 
time for unveiling of statues and memorial 
services. First the bronze figure of Governor 
Shepherd was dedicated in front of the new 
municipal building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
His splendid courage and energy brought 
Washington up to grade and up to date, as 
to streets, sewers and civil engineering gen- 
erally. Then, in a little triangle bounded by 
M Street, Connecticut Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street, Longfellow sits in an easy 
chair, his head resting on one hand, as in a 
reverie. The funds for this were gathered 
in small donations from all-parts of the 
country. The artist sculptor of this and a 
third figure was Mr. William Couper of New 
York City. Rey. Dr. Witherspoon was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a president of Princeton College, but 
chiefly because he was an able exponent and 
defender of the Presbyterian faith, his form 
now stands in a small park near the Church 
of, the Covenant, similar in position to the 
figure of Martin Luther, who has stood 
through the sunshine and storms of years in 
robes of bronze, holding the open Bible, in 
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front of the Lutheran church. In these three 
ceremonies a descendant of the man thus 
honored, to the third or sixth generation, 
pulled the cords that separated the flags dis- 
closing the face of his progenitor. 

All these cheerful, suggestive and artistic 
reminders of noble lives wrought into church, 
literature and civic betterment seem most 
fitting. But some felt that the removal of 
the few bones of Major L’Enfant, the dis- 
tinguished French engineer who planned 
the capital, from the quiet farm where they 
had lain for many, many years, was a bit 
grewsome. They were exhumed, certified to, 
and sealed up in a metallic casket, which was 
taken to the rotunda of the Capitol, and 
there watched by a guard of honor, till a 
great memorial service was held about the 
bier. Then a long procession followed to the 
place of it-is-to-be-hoped final interment at 
Arlington. 


Boston 


Professor Bade Warmly Greeted 


An appreciative company of ministers lis- 
tened to Prof. W. F. Badé of Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary last Monday morning, as 
he enlarged upon the literary craftsmanship 
of the Book of Isaiah. His paper combined 
the merits of scholarly insight and a graceful 
style. It showed him to be not merely a 
keen interpreter but an ardent lover of the 
great Hebrew prophet. He read impressively 
a number of passages in the original. 

Professor Badé is one of the younger mem- 
bers of the Berkeley faculty, but has already 
won distinction in the field of Old Testament 
scholarship. The California churches find 
in him a valuable helper, and the brief visit 
he is paying New England will lead those 
who meet him to hope that he will return 
often in the future. 


Dr. Burton at the Club 


The annual ladies’ night of the Boston 
Club was observed last Monday evening. 
Everything conspired to make the occasion 
guecessful. All the available space in Ford 
Hall, on floor and in gallery, was used for 
the spreading of the tables, and apparently 
every seat was occupied. Music for the 
evening was provided by the ‘Albion Male 
Quartet and an orchestra from the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. In the absence of 
President Conrad, who was attending the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the greetings of the Club to 
lady guests were appropriately extended by 
genial Vice-President Norton, whose supply 
of good stories seemed inexhaustible. 

The address of the evening was by Rev. 
M. L. Burton, Ph. D., now of the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and president-elect 
of Smith College. Dr. Burton’s attractive 
personality and quick wit at once captured 
the audience. He spoke on Our Intellectual 
Attitude in an Age of Criticism. He showed 
that doubt is not incidental to the present 
age, but is. wrapped up in the eternal mys- 
tery of life. He spoke of the connection of 
doubt with progress. In the age of criticism 
the intellectual attitude of ministers and 
laymen must be that of loyalty to the mind’s 
conviction of truth, liberty for the minister 
to preach what he believes, even if the hearer 
in the pews may sometimes be of different 
opinion. The address, was delivered with 
earnestness and a clearness of thought which 
revealed the scholarly grasp of the speaker. 


Warm Clothes for Labrador 

Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
looked like a bazaar on the afternoon of May 
18, when the American-Labrador Branch of 
the Needlework Guild of America held its 
second annual meeting. Every available 
space was taken by tables loaded with warm 
garments, hospital supplies and household 
linen to be sent to Dr.’ Grenfell’s mission. 
All the clothing was new and much of it, 
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such as sweaters, mufflers, mittens and socks, 
showed evidence of having been made by the 
members’ own fingers. A group of bright- 
faced young girls were seen gathered about 
the sets of baby clothes which they had made 
themselves. At the meeting, presided over 
by the president, Miss Mary B. West, we 
learned that this branch is growing rapidly 
and now has sections in Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey and New York, as well 
as in New England. The great need now is 
for men’s outside clothing, new or second 
hand. 

Miss E. E. White spoke on the growth of 
the settlement at St. Anthony and of a 
Memorial Room for Capt. John Wesley Rob- 
erts, to be set apart in the new Fisherman’s 
Institute in St. John’s. Miss Nellie Gilmour, 
an efficient trained nurse who put in four 
months of hard work at the Battle Harbor 
Hospital last summer, talked informally 
about her experiences there and the needs of 
the people. Her enthusiasm and the charm 
of her personality captivated her audience. 
A third address was by Mr. Albert T. Gould, 
who has been with Dr. Grenfell on the 
Strathcona. 


A Year after the Fire 


Situation among Chelsea Churches—Prosperity 
at First Church 


The past year in Chelsea has been one 
of adjustment in the church life as in the 
civic and material departments. The anni- 
versary of the great fire of April 12, 1908, 
found nearly all the destroyed edifices of the 
leading denominations either re-established 
or on the way to restoration. The Belling- 
ham Methodists, who had their stone walls 
left, were the first to rededicate their home; 
the Catholics, who also had the old brick 
walls and a big insurance nest-egg, are occu- 
pying their old site; and the Baptist breth- 
ren have the walls and framework of their 
building well up on their new lot, which, 
much to the discomfort of their ecclesiastical 
neighbors, is directly across the street from 
the rebuilt Methodist edifice. The Univer- 
salists rejoice at the vision of an up-town 
abode in Caryville, their newly purchased 
location being the homestead of the late 
Samuel P. Tenney. 

No signs of life appear among the ruins 
of the Unitarian or African Methodist Hpis- 
copal churches, nor on the site of Chester 
Avenue Chapel of our own order. Hqually 
quiescent lie the brick piles on the great 
corner Jot where rose the stately edifice of 
our Central Church—the evidences of a de- 
plorable halt in the busy, inspiring career of 
the city’s. formerly most flourishing religious 
institution. This particular spectacle could 
be beheld with patience if assurances were 
forthcoming that the new Central had crys- 
tallized its many hopes into a new material 
shape on its present site or among some 
more promising surroundings. The pastor- 
less worshipers maintain regular services in 
the Advent meeting house, which escaped 
destruction. Central Church has been in- 
vited to join in union services with First 
Church during July and August. $ 

Contrasted with the trying situation in 
these’ unsettled, homeless churches in the 
down-town field is the steady advance of the 
up-town organizations. In the first place 
they are more advantageously located us to 
population, and have received to some ex- 
tent the impulse of visiting members from 
the stricken churches. During the latter 
end of the great evangelistic campaign in 
Boston they conducted an independent three 
weeks’ union movement which interested 
hundreds and led scores to the point of de- 
cision. Our First Church, the union of old 


First and Third, is forging ahead with vigor _ 


apparent in every branch of its work, find- 
ing itself now at the close of the third year 


& 
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of Rev. C. N. Thorp’s pastorate pressed 
with new recruits for church membership, 
and with its growing Bible school. The 
May communion service filled the auditorium 
to overflowing, the first three rows of pews 
across the front being reserved for the 
eighty-three new members, nearly all on 
confession. This -was the result of the 
unusual personal interest and extensive 
visitation of the pastor, the willing assist- 
ance of his workers, the patient. devotion of 
Bible school teachers and the touch of the 
revival wave. The vesper service on the 
last Sunday of each month is crowded to 
standing, and is but one attraction of the 
musical interests. The three choruses, 
senior, junior and children’s, together with 
the soloists, the chime-ringer, organist, con- 
‘stitute an organization of service under the 
director, Mr. Osbourne McConathy, public 
school supervisor of music, which is attract- 
ing no little attention throughout and be- 
yond the city limits. Outside the regular 
participation in Sunday worship, the social 
and recital events of the musical organiza- 
tion have a distinct value. 

The interest of the church in its prayer 
meeting, and in its missionary support led 
along modern methods by ‘an active commit- 
tee, is worthy of note. The women’s organ- 
izations, both social and missionary, and the 
newly organized men’s club are all working 
out their especial purposes in their. own 
ways. And thus co-operating, the depart- 
ments of all the church work are minister- 
ing to nearly 600 families. 


Boston, Mass. Scout. 


Biographical 
REV. JOHN HENRY GOODELL 


Connecticut Congregationalists, especially 
those in Windsor Locks, will share the re- 
gret of the church at Pacific Grove, Cal., in 
the death on April 21 of Rev. J. H. Goodell, 
aged sixty-two years. He was pastor in 
Windsor Locks from 1878 to 1888, and later 
was in charge of missions in Utah. After 
removing to Oakland, Cal., he was interested 
in building Market Street Congregational 
Church. He served for several years as 
professor in Pacific Theological Seminary, 
and was an earnest Bible student. — 


FARGO’S FIBST PRESIDENT . 


Rey. George B. Barnes, D.D,., pastor of 
Vine Street Church, Minneapolis, for the 
past two years, died in that city of pneu- 
monia, May 4, at the age of seventy-one. A 
native of Turin, N. Y., he served in the 
Civil War and in 1869 became a Congrega- 
tional minister. Besides his service as the 
first president of Fargo College, he minis- 
tered to churches in New York, Michigan 
and Minnesota. He had recently resigned 
his Minneapolis charge, though the resigna- 
tion was not to take effect until July 1. 


REV. HENRY R. WAITE, D.D. 


Dr. Waite died in Bast Orange, N. J., 
May 5, of heart disease. A graduate of 
Hamilton College and Union Seminary, he 
also spent some years in study abroad. He 
founded the American Union Church in 
Rome and was its first pastor. He organ- 
ized an Italian Y. M. C. A., and was, until 
his death, a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Italian Bible Society. He had 
served as editor of the New Haven Hvening 
Journal and of the International Review. 
He founded the American Institute of Civics 
and was its president till he died. 


The probability is that New Mexico will 
come into statehood as a prohibition state. 
Santa Fé has refused licenses after the 
close of this year and the prohibition senti- 
ment is growing. 
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The Pulse of Congregationalism East and West 


Trends and Interests as Shown by State Assemblages 


« This is the season of the year when Congregationalists in different parts of the country are wont to assemble in their 


respective states for the annual stock taking and campaign-planning. 


These meetings serve not only to bind closer the ties 


of brotherhood, but are being utilized more and more for the ends of efficiency. What is done and said is therefore worth 


attention. 


The reports that follow gather up the significant facts. 


It is of special interest to note the tendencies toward 


modifications of polity in the direction of a practical working fellowship and the growth of the Brotherhood movement. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Action Postponed 


Massachusetts Gathering Defers Plan of Local 
Councils—Brotherhood Holds First 
Meeting 


In smaller numbers than might have been 
expected from an assembly held in the 
“Hub,” but with the customary old Bay 
State spirit and enthusiasm, Massachusetts 
Congregationalists spent May 18-20 in coun- 
sel and debate. Not because 453 delegates 
is any mean showing do we say ‘“‘small num- 
bers,” but the weaker sister, the Universal- 
ist conference, meeting in Malden at the 
same time, was credited with nearly twice 
that attendance. The discussions under old 
Park Street roof were brotherly enough, but 
characterized by two rather distinct atti- 
tudes; those who still bow down to inde- 
pendence, and the newer group who wish to 
establish fellowship in more tangible fashion. 

This division of sentiment was particularly 
brought out in 'the several and protracted de- 
bates on polity amendment. The suggestion 
of the committee hinting at the larger sery- 
ice of the local conference in ordination, 
installation and dismission councils experi- 
enced all sorts of buffeting, the objections 
ranging from the difficulties of transporta- 
tion to dissection of defining adjectives. In 
the end, despite the vigorous protests of pro- 
gressive members, the committee’s recommen- 
dation was laid on the table for another year. 
So grind the mills of old Bay State. 


THE AVERAGE CHURCH 


The church year in figures has already 
een reported. An interesting feature, how- 
ever, of Secretary Bailey’s report was his 
description of the ‘average church.” Ac- 
cording to present statistics, it was organized 
in 1807, ahd has a membership of 198, 62 
male and 136 female, of whom 386 are absent. 
It admitted last year 6 on confession and 5 
by letter, losing 3 by death, 4 by letter and 
3 by roll revision. It baptized 3 adults and 
4 infants. It has 170 families in its parish, 
207 members of its Sunday school and 45 
in its young people’s society. It spent 
$2,910 for maintenance and $973 for benevo- 
lence as follows: foreign missions, $259; 
home missions, $246; the American Mission- 
ary Association, $60; education, $34; church 
building, $28; Sunday schools, $21; minis- 
terial aid, $11; other charities, $314. Its 
property is valued at $27,100; it has invested 
funds of $3,736 and a debt of $936; and its 
house of worship was erected in 1856. Its 
pastor was ordained in 1894, began his pas- 
torate in 1903, and receives a salary of 
$1,275 and seven-tenths of his'house rent. 

The reports of the committees were char- 
acterized by their usual carefulness and in 
some instances by uncommonly elaborate in- 
vestigation. Especially noteworthy were 
those on Sunday school work and the one 
on morals and rural conditions. The com- 
mittee on men’s clubs, appointed to accom- 
plish the organization of a State Brother- 
hood, has been continued, the latter’s execu- 
tive officers constituting that body. 


New York 
Ohio 
Illinois 
Iowa 


The program covered a considerable range 
of topic, though notably the treatment of the 
“newer believers.”’ The conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. G. S. Rollins of 
Springfield, who described Elements of 
Apostolic Success. He found some of these 
in his alliterative series of certitude, courage, 
cosmopolitanism and co-operation. 


DENOMINATIONAL TRENDS 


The morning of Wednesday was given over 
to topics of denominational concern. Rev. 
H. G. Person of Newton spoke on Denomina- 
tional Solidarity. His decided opinions on 


Points for the Note-book 


State Brotherhoods were organized in 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Southern California ; the Brother- 
hoods of Massachusetts and Illinois held 
their annual meetings in connection with 
the state gatherings. 


Ohio, Michigan and Southern Califor- 
nia approve their new plans of central- 
ized effort and find the new machinery 
working smoothly. . 


Agitation toward the new unity of state 
work had a place in Iowa, Kansas and 
Maine. 

Rhode Island workers take measures 
to specialize in their activities. 


Illinois adopts and Massachusetts post- 
pones polity recommendations with re- 
gard to ordination by the local associa- 
tion; the former adds also the function 
of installation. 


In Michigan, Congregational initiative 
is working for an Interdenominational 
Commission. 


New Hampshire celebrates its centen- 
mial in the church of its first meeting 
place; this state faces an acute rural 
problem. 


Tewas gathering recognizes entertaining 
church at Houston. 


One hundred pastors volunteer evangel- 
istic services in New York. 


the need of a closer bond showed how his 
early Presbyterian associations still empha- 
size their advantages. To increase the super- 
visory power of the advisory committee was 
the contention of Rey. J. D. Dingwell of 
Amesbury. He feels that this important local 
body should be so enlarged and empowered 
that the other committees work under its 
counsel and refer to it their own suggestions. 
In this way the ultimate recommendation to 
the churches would carry an influential in- 
dorsement. Rey. BH. V. Bigelow of Lowell 
was able to narrow felicitously his large 
theme of Interdenominational Amity, Comity 
and Co-operation into manageable form. He 
noted briefly the cheering signs of amity now 
prevailing, and felt that their common basis 


Texas 
Southern California 
Kansas 


was in a warm evangelism. The ultimate 
unity which he expects is one “to be, not 
to see.” 

The second evening session was devoted to 
two themes which, as Moderator Swift per- 
tinently remarked, were intimately connected 
with the present life of our churches. Rey. 
E. P. Drew of Worcester made a stirring 
address on Men and Forward Movements. 
He saw the new spirit at work in many 
spheres, in politics, temperance, industry and 
a better public spirit. In his opinion some 
of our greatest problems are now in the 
hands of the Brotherhoods, and they must 
operate in difficult fields to accomplish the 
ultimate mission of the church. A Continu- 
ous and Constructive Evangelism was the 
theme assigned to Rev. C. W. Merriam of 
Greenfield, who handled it sanely and well. 
He defined evangelism as “religion on the 
aggressive,’ and believes that, with all its 
possible defects, it should have the sympathy 
and backing of the church. 

The final address of the session was a fit- 
ting climax. Mayor James Logan of Worces- 
ter gave an enthusiastically received utter- 
ance on The Investment of Religious Power 
in Social and Civic Betterment. Indeed his 
incisive points met with such approbation 
that it will be reprinted in full in the min- 
utes and prior to that in The Congregational- 
ist. Mayor Logan is a man who considers 
it “good religion to be in politics,” and ably 
described the opportunities in public life as 
well as the duties of good citizenship. One 
of his nuggets was: “More men must be con- 
tent to coin less of their lives into dollars 
and more into service.” 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The state Home Missionary Society had 
its usual share in the convention. Its after- 
noon meeting was the best attended session. 
The business included the election of Mr. 
S. B. Carter as the Society’s first lay presi- 
dent, followed by greetings from the W. H. 
M. A: by its president, Mrs. C. H. Patton. 
Miss Anna B. Taft, the young lady mission- 
ary who has been investigating rural condi- 
tions, gave an interesting narrative, Out of 
the Beaten Path. Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D., 
of St. Louis, president of the national soci- 
ety, delivered an admirable address on the 
meaning of faith and patriotism. He had 
some awakening facts to tell Massachusetts 
people about the strides of their Western 
brethren, but he urged them “to keep the 
altar fires burning,” and paid fine homage to 
the influence of the Pilgrim heritage and 
ideals. 

In the absence of Moderator HB. W. Cha- 
pin, Dr. C. F. Swift of Fall River, vice- 
moderator, presided effectively at all the ses- 
sions, wielding an interesting little gavel 
which he had had turned from a portion of 
the “Old Town Elm” in Plymouth; a fitting 
instrument, indeed, to guide the discussions 
of Pilgrim descendants! The elections for 
next year made Samuel Usher moderator, 
Rey. H. L. Bailey secretary. The invitation 
of First Church, Springfield, for the meeting 
of 1910 was heartily accepted. 
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THE STATE BROTHERHOOD 


For some of the pastors and laymen the 
conference really began on Monday evening. 
The state Brotherhood, organized last fall, 
held its first annual meeting in two sessions. 
This new body has now an enrollment of 
over sixty clubs all over the state in its 
first few months, and with its large oppor- 
tunity will probably include the majority of 
Congregational men’s clubs during the com- 
ing year. More of the pastors, particularly, 
are realizing its possibilities in relating their 
men’s organizations actively to the interests 
of both church and denomination. 

The four short addresses of the evening 
session were of the inspirational order. 
Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees of Adams de- 
clared The Call of the Hour was for mas- 
terful, serviceable and fraternal men. Rev. 
W. W. Jordan of Clinton and Representative 
Gardner of Westfield divided the topics of 
men’s clubs in the civic and religious rela- 
tions, and each felt the need of definite serv- 
ice. Mr. F. H. Noyes, president of the 


American Federation, described advantages 


and methods ‘of co-operation among men’s 
clubs. A brief open forum followed the 
formal program. 

The Tuesday morning session was a time 
of business and exchange of ideas. A sym- 
posium on local achievements by cluhs espe- 
cially successful in distinctive features pro- 
vided valuable suggestion, such as enter- 
tainment courses, described by Dr. S. B. 
Capen of Jamaica Plain, social work, Bible 
-elass work and the like. Finally, successful 
co-operative measures, as represented by the 
Men’s Union of Holliston and the Worcester 
Federated Brotherhood were described by 
Rev. GC. HE. Harrington and Mr. J. A. 
Sherman. 

The meeting expressed its appreciation of 
Pres. V. J. Loring’s devotion and interest 
during the initiatory efforts. The executive 
officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, OC. W. Davidson, Newtonville ; 
vice-presidents, Hon. Frederick Fosdick, 
Fitchburg, Rev. W. W. Jordan, D. D., Clin- 
ton, Rep. C. M. Gardner, Westfield; secre- 
tary and treasurer, G. J. Anderson, Boston ; 
together with five directors at large and one 
from every conference in the state 

Boston, Mass. G. J. A. 


To Specialize Its Effort 


Rhode Island Congregationalism Seeks Effect- 
iveness—Noteworthy Addresses 


The annual Conference of the Rhode 
Island churches was held with Park Place 
Church, Pawtucket, May 18 and 19. Rev. 
B. I. Lindh was moderator, Rev. A. B. Par- 
son of Providence, scribe. The reports from 
the churches reflected distinctly hopeful con- 
ditions, indicating definite growth ‘through- 
out the state, with many new and aggressive 
features. The splendid summary presented 
by Rev. C. F. Roper in his report on the 
State of Religion brought to all a refreshing 
optimism. The session closed with a stim- 
ulating address by Rey. L. L. Henson, D. D., 
of Cranston Street Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, whose message on Hvery Christian a 
Martyr made a deep impression. 

The evening session of Tuesday was given 
over wholly to the “Together” Campaign. 
Dr. Emrich, Dr. Gutterson and Dr. Patton 
came down from the “Hub” and spoke their 
earnest words to a gathering which, though 
representative, should have been much larger. 
The unity of the missionary obligation, the 
oneness of spirit prevailing among our lead- 
ers and the acute urgency of the present sit- 
uation were forcefully impressed upon the 
Conference. 

Wednesday proved a day of great signifi- 
eance to Rhode Island Congregationalism. 
The reports of the secretary and the board 
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of directors of the Home Missionary Society 
and the addresses of Mrs. H. J. Humphreys 
on Our Foreign Work and Mrs. C. F. Roper 
on Our Home Work disclosed in part the 
problems of the churches and the zeal and 
energy with which they are attacked. Rey. 
J. A. MacColl and Rev. E. L. Marsh of 
Providence further emphasized the pressing 
burden of our work and the need of closer 
fellowship for effective co-operation. A 
practical expression of this was voiced in the 
report of the advisory commission, which 
urged the adoption of a plan of state co-op- 
eration, whereby year by year our denomina- 
tional strength may be focalized upon some 
definite strategic opportunity. Later in the 
day the commission urged that under the 
plan as adopted, Plymouth Church of Provy- 
idence for the current year be formally in- 
dorsed by the Conference in its building 
project. This recommendation was heartily 
adopted. 

Another important feature was the gener- 
ous response to the report and the plan of 
the committee on benevolence. A schedule 
of percentages was adopted and a committee 
appointed to press the matter more fully 
upon the attention of the local churches. A 
large share of attention was secured Wednes- 
day afternoon for the work of the Sunday 
school. Rey. G. F. Kenngott of Lowell and 
Prof. I. B. Burgess of Providence brought 
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definite messages on the religious training of 
children, and an earnest discussion of the 
issues raised followed. Rev. John Deans 
gave a forceful sermon on The Dynamic of 
the Gospel. ‘ 

The session of Wednesday evening was & 
fitting close to a notable Conference. For 
some time there has been a growing sense of 
the need of a better arrangement of our 
state work and organizations. The Home 
Missionary board has frankly discussed it, 
and its directors urged some step looking 
toward improvement. Elsewhere has been 
equally frank discussion. Accordingly a 
committee of three was appointed to investi- 
gate the situation carefully, along both legak 
and ecclesiastical lines, and devise some 
coherent plan to be reported at the next 
annual conference. ‘Three notable addresses 
followed. Dr. McConnell of Providence, in 
an altogether admirable statement, indicated 
Positive Elements in Present-Day Theology. 
Dr. Krom, in a simple but intensely earnest 
talk, clearly and succinctly traced the situa- 
tion between Church and Labor. The theo- 
retical and the practical thus presented, Dr. 
G. L. Cady of Boston followed with an ap- 
peal for The Gospel and the Individual. To 
socialize the individual and to individualize 
society, he declared the supreme duties of the 
gospel. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Lotsa yee 


Century of Congregationalism 


New Hampshire Association Celebrates—Emphasis on Rural Problems » 


a 


Boscawen, N. H. 


The characteristic words of the centennial 
of the New Hampshire Association, Bos- 
cawen, May 18-20, were “historic,” “rural,” 
“ynifying”’ and “vital.’”’ The first word ap- 
plies to the fine old village on the plain, che 
church and the occasion; the second to the 
underlying theme of many of the addresses ; 
the third to the need of the churches, voiced 
over and over; and the fourth to the spirit 
of all that was enacted. Boscawen is one 
of the rarest old New England towns. Never 
large in population, it has nevertheless ex- 
erted a mighty influence through the great 
and good men and women it has given to the 
world. Among these are Daniel Webster, 
Gen. John A. Dix, William Pitt Fessenden, 
Moody Currier, Charles Carleton Coffin, be- 
sides many noteworthies still living. Hospi- 
tality is a strong trait of the long, one- 
streeted town, and it was cordially given to 
the first meeting of the Association, to the 
fiftieth ; and to this centennial observation it 
was heartily extended by the present pastor, 
Rey. Frank Park and his loyal and united 
people. 

The Association was born in Dr. Asa 
MacFarland’s study in Concord, June 8, 
1809, and the first meeting was held in Bos- 
cawen, Sept. 20 of the same year. The com- 
pany was not large when it met in the par- 
sonage of Dr. Wood; the five ministerial as- 


sociations of the state were represented by 
eight delegates and one scribe. But out of 
it grew great things for New Hampshire 
Congregationalism. It was not wutil 1860 
that the basis of representation made lay= 
delegates eligible, and not until as late as: 
1893 that the present basis was adopted, by 
which the Association became a strictly rep- 
resentative body. Apart from the presenta- 
tion of the ever important denominationaP 
interests, such as the Apportionment Plan, 
by Dr. R. L. Swain of Laconia and the Ad- 
visory Committee, by Rev. C. H. Percival of 
Rochester, and the always live home mission- 
ary interests, the chief features centered: 
about the historical addresses and those om 
the rural opportunity of today. 

The address by Rev. L. H. Thayer of 
Portsmouth, on Congregationalism in New 
Hampshire in the Last Century, was a mas- 
terly piece of work, tracing the evolution of 
the denomination through the marvelous in- 
dustrial, social: and ecclesiastical changes,. 
consequent upon changing conditions, espe- 
cially from urban to rural life. It will be & 
mine of information when put in printed 
form. Clear-cut and trenchant was the 
presentation of the theme, The: Development 
of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Cen-- 
tury, by Dr. B. W. Lockhart of Manchester, 
as he traced the great changes that have 
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come about through modern culture, schol- 
asticism and rationalism, as seen in the sci- 
entific spirit in matters of evolution and law, 
and in the new ethical spirit., 

Dr. Arthur Little of Boston—Boscawen- 
bern and bred—was happy in his reminis- 
cences and knowledge of New Hampshire 
men, women and things. He, with fifteen 
others present, had attended the session a 
half century before. His portrayal of New 
Hampshire Congregationalism Abroad, by 
one who knows it root and branch, made one 
pity those who have not the fortune to be 
connected with the state. 

And then the rural community and its 
ehurch’s opportunity never had a better set- 
ting in a meeting of the Association than 
here. It was in the admirable addresses of 
Pres. K. L. Butterfield of Amherst Agricul- 
tural College on A Campaign for Rural 
Progress and. of that quondam New Hamp- 
shire minister, Rev. W. L. Anderson, also of 
Amherst, on The Church and the Rural Op- 
portunity. It further came out in the pres- 
entation of the aims of the grange in relation 
to the church by the state master, Herbert 
O: Hadley, and the discussion opened by 
Henry C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
schools. 

The vigorous sermon by Dr. R. L. Swain, 
on God’s possibilities with humanity, the 
narrative of the (hopeful) state of religion, 
by Rev. J. B. Lyman of Pittsfield, the finely 
worked-out study of the need of religious 
education in New Hampshire, by Rev. Frank 
L. Janeway of Hanover and the strong em- 
phasis on loyalty to the cause of Christ in 
the closing address, by.Rev. A. D. Leavitt of 
Concord, together with the stirring appeals 
for optimism and renewed activity, made 
through Secretary Smith of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, lifted the whole trend of the 
meetings to heights of inspiration. And as 
the General Conference (for so it voted itself 
to be called in accordance with the National 
Council’s recommendation) begins its second 
century, Congregationalism in New Hamp- 
shire can face the future with confidence and 
spirit. 

CHARLES ERNEST WHITE. 

Amherst, N. H. 


i Emphasize Pastoral 
Evangelism 


New York Association Considers it Successful 
—State Brotherhood Launched 


The meeting of the New York Association 
was held under brilliant skies and with a 
larger attendance than usual, especially at 
the opening. Moderator Grein of Buffalo 
kept the business moving on schedule time, 
and no item of the crowded program was 
passed by. 
ecuse churches and the abundant hospitality 
of the people added to the marked enthusi- 
asm and fellowship of the ten sessions. A 
healthy optimism has resulted from the 
mingling of the clans. 

Inspirational addresses of a high order 
began at the opening session with Dr. Bur- 
ton’s ideals of the Congregational Way. Dr. 
BE. EB. Smiley of Groton outlined the Peculiar 
Place of the Church in the World. The re- 
tiring moderator, Deacon G. W. Baily of 
Dr. Cadman’s church, described a _ broad 
sphere of activity for the-Layman in the 
Church, and acted the next day on his own 
suggestions by calling the men together aud 
launching the state Brotherhood. Rev. 
Messrs. Evans of Gloversville, Burgess of 
Warsaw and Tinker of Boston discussed The 
Churches’ Reaching Men, and were followed 
by Secretary Call of the national Meat Cut- 
ters’ and Butchers’ trades-unions. He proved 
te be a fair and reasonable advocate, and 
referred all his statements of fact to govern- 
ment records at Albany. 


The fine fraternity of the Syra-. 
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The last hour of Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings was given to a sermon, in place of 
the desultory devotional meetings of previous 
programs. Rev. E. A. George, Ithaca, drew 
the portrait of The Heroic Christ and Pres- 
ident King of Oberlin gave the ministers, 
especially, great encouragement with a ser- 
mon on Elements of Opposition in the Min- 
istry of Christ. He also cheered the 
Women’s Home’ Missionary Union with an 
address on the Moral and Religious Challenge 
of Our Time. 


One Hundred Pastors Volunteer 


Next to home missions and the business 
of the state, the Association gave its chief 
attention to Hvangelism. Not even standing 
room was left, when a strong committee pre- 
sented, through its chairman, Rev. J. S. 
Penman of Poughkeepsie, a stirring report of 
the results of persistently pushing the prin- 
ciple of evangelism by pastors, in their own 
field, or by exchange with pastors. Over a 
hundred pastors offered their free service. 
The movement is yet so new that many of 
the volunteers were not called for. The 
committee expects five years to elapse before 
this becomes the settled and more sane 
method of do’ng the Lord’s business in a 
way adapted to Congregational habits. 

Testimonies concerning actual results were 
given by Rev. Messrs. Van Keuren of Little 
Valley, Huelster of Homer, Kettle of Oswego 
and Capron of Rochester. Secretary Shelton 
reported that last year this state made almost 
double the net gains of any other, Illinois 
being next. New York men believe that the 
methods of pastoral evangelism being pur- 
sued will place the Empire State more than 
ever in the front rank in gaining accessions. 
The second evening closed with Dr. Boynton 
at his best (though supplying impromptu 
through the enforced absence of Dr. Cad- 
man) on the subject of Normal Evangelism. 

Home missions had the field on the third 
day, with a brief prelude the day before when 
Dr. Fitch, during an hour provided for open 
parliament, presented church extension as 
an integral part of home mission work. The 


annual business session discussed a debt of, 


$3,000 caused by last year’s severe depres- 
sion, enlarged its board of trustees from nine 
to fifteen, made it possible to elect a presi- 
dent, whether he is on the board or not, and 
at a later part of the day elected Mr. Jen- 
kins of Binghamton. He was introduced at 
the big evening session, at which Secretary 
Shelton gave his usual comprehensive survey 
of the year’s work, and as ever, a remarkable 
analysis of rural and city life, and the inter- 
pretation thereof for virile missions. 

In the last five years the appropriations 
have had to be cut down forty per cent., and 
New York, dependent, looks little like an 
Empire State! Why nothing was done at 
a full state gathering to get rid of a small 
debt of $3,000 was not explained. The 
closing address was a magnificent statement 
and appeal by Dr. C. S. Mills of St. Louis, 
who was inspired evidently by recent criti- 
cisms of the West and certain national poli- 
cies. Better team work ought to result from 
such eloquent facts. 

The state branch of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, like the W. H. M. Union, had 
a fine session and full house, the presiding 
officers being Mrs. Hillis and Mrs. Kincaid. 
Their enthusiasm sets a pace for the men to 
follow. 

In gearing up‘its business machinery the 
Association went still further in the fine 
advance it has been making for several years 
toward modern methods and efficiency. Many 
younger pastors, who take no active part 
even, are coming regularly in loyalty to the 
Association as a whole. Yet forty-seven 
were absent from the New York City district 
alone! The National Council’s reeommenda- 
tions on polity were all adopted without 
dissent, Dr. Jefferson’s committee having 
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previously discussed them. Next year an 
amendment will doubtless change the name 
of the state body and make it the New York 
Conference. The Ministers’ Fund ‘Society 
has voted a working agreement with the 
National Board of Ministerial Relief, which 
is practically a merger and_ simplifies 
methods. 


The Year in Figures 


In the state are 358’ ministers, of whom 
129 have no pastorate. There are 306 
churches, of which 74 have no pastor and 28 
more no settled pastor. The 235 churches 
reporting gave $298,000 to benevolences, for 
home expenses raised $633,771 and received 
$14,000 in legacies. Out of this annual in- 
come of almost a million dollars, $267,000 
went for salaries, an average of $1,174 per 
minister, which is not as high as it looks, 
as one-fourth of the churches have no par- 
sonage. The property of 256 churches is 
rated at $6,350,000 and carries debts amount- 
ing to $262,800, or only four per cent. 
Wighty-four churches have invested funds of 
$405,000. With all these assets the state 
gained but two churches and 1,306 members. 
Sunday schools lost 2,350. 

The Association was advised by Judge 
Stillwell to incorporate and will probably 
complete the process at next meeting. A 
unanimous vote was passed against the 
Sunday opening scheme of the Committee 
of Fourteen in New York. Senator Raines, 
Dr. Peters, Excise Commissioner Clement 
and other officials will be notified of this 
impressive vote. Professor McGiffert gave 
a striking paper on the Fundamentals of 
Congregational Polity, which is to be printed. 
It was one of his recent lectures, and ap- 
parently denies many affirmations made at 
the last National Council. It was probably 
the most important utterance of the entire 
meeting. 

The committee on Systematic Benevolence 
reported the general acceptance of the Ap- 
portionment Plan, and Rey. L. T. Reed- ex- 
plained many difficult matters concerning it. 
Rev. HE. D. Gaylord of the (entertaining) 
Good-Will Church was elected moderator for 
next year, when the Association will meet 
at Middletown. The Syracuse press paid 
almost no attention to the meetings, but the 
people came, and were warmly appreciative, 
sending their guests away with grateful 
memories of a beautiful city and fresh cour- 
age for the tasks of the ensuing year. 

: SYDNEY. 


Reconstruction Postponed 


Iowa Meeting Works toward Centralization— 
State Brotherhood Organized 


Under clear skies, which added charm to 
the fellowship, the seventieth annual meeting 
of the Iowa Association was held at Cedar 
Rapids, May 18-20. The chief center of 
interest proved to be the report of the com- 
mittee on polity. As a new constitution, this 
committee reported, substantially, the Ohio 
plan of reconstruction. After three lively 
and good-natured debates, the matter was 
referred to an enlarged and a more repre- 
sentative committee, which will report at the 
next state meeting. The debate made it 
evident that reconstruction will take place 
in Iowa, that the Ohio plan will not be 
adopted, that the representatives of the 
churches were willing to concede some little 
local autonomy in order to assure a more 
effective oversight of the general work, and 
that some simple form of central organiza- 
tion will eventually be adopted and backed 
by the Iowa autonomy. The report of the 
new committee will be awaited with great 
interest. 

The best traditions of the Iowa pulpit 
were maintained throughout the program, 
and large audiences inspired the speakers 
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and appreciated their work. The mountain 

peaks of the meeting were reached under the 
leadership of Professor Steiner of Grinnell 
in two Quiet Hours and under Dr. McElveen 
of Evanston, Ill., in an evening address on 
The Coming Man. Professor Steiner’s ad- 
dress on The Faithless Prophets of Israel 
and The Church’s Mediation between Man 
and Man, manifested the deep religious qual- 
ities of the Hebrew prophets on whose mes- 
sage they were based, and their effect on 
ministers and laymen alike was. most spirit- 
ual. lowa ‘votes the inimitable, the witty 
and profound Dr. McElveen, and hopes he 
will come again. 

The Iowa churches voted to accept the 
plan of systematic benevolences, and the at- 
tempt will be made to put the scheme into 
operation this year. 

A most interesting gathering during the 
meetings was the men’s banquet, where two 
hundred men manifested good-fellowship as 
they broke bread together, and at which a 


state Brotherhood was organized and offi-_ 


cered. The Brotherhood idea promises 
growth in Iowa. 

Drs. Snowden, Frisbie and Douglass con- 
tinue to be the strong historical personalities 
of Iowa Congregationalism, and their pres- 
ence at Cedar Rapids was an inspiration to 
the younger generation. Rev. P. A. Johnson, 
the suecessor of Dr. Douglass as secretary 
of the Iowa Home Missionary Society, made 
a statesmanlike survey of the field and its 
conditions at the annual meeting of the 
Society, and his two years of effective serv- 
ice have proved him to be the right man in 
the right place. They assured him, and will 
continue to assure him, his-re-election to the 
office. 

The Association meets next year with the 
church at Cherokee, in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the state. 

Des Moines, Jo. A. M. 


Illinois Getting into Line 


Illinois State Meeting Large and Active— 
Polity Adoptions 


LaGrange, the meeting place of the Illi- 
nois Association, May 17-20, is one of Chi- 
cago’s most attractive suburbs. With no 
hotels to fall back upon, it was brave enough 
to offer hospitality to the delegates of Illi- 
nois’ 350 churches, 220 women’s societies 
and all the state Brotherhoods ‘besides. 
Under the able generalship of Mr. R. M. 
Johnson it accomplished the entertainment 
with apparent ease. For fifteen years Rev. 
H. A. Bushnell, D. D., has been a pastor both 
revered and beloved in Wirst Church. Under 
his leadership, two years ago a small frame 
meeting house was exchanged for a beautiful 
stone church, ample in its appointments for 
an Association meeting. The entertaining 
church furnished both an ideal meeting place 
and an ideal moderator in Mr. George M. 


Vial. Under his guiding hand was accom- 
plished much important business within 
meager time limits. The assistant moder- 


atorship was’given to one of the group of 
young ministers who are pushing hard for 
the Brotherhood, Rev. B.. F.. Martin of 
Galesburg, and another in this group, Rey. 
A. J. Francis of Chicago, was continued in 
the office of scribe. 

The . Association opened with a sermon 
upon prayer, by Rev. F. Ge Smith, D. D., of 
Chicago, followed by the Lord’s Supper. The 
first item of business after organization was 
the problem of reorganization and co-ordina- 
tion. Rev. L. H. Keller of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., in a clear and cogent paper explained 
.the Wisconsin plan of unification and how 
it. had been worked out. Following him, 
Rey. W. IE. Cadmus of Peoria told the story 
of rapid reconstruction in Ohio, carried to 
its conclusion over the obstacles of tradition 
and prejudice by the dynamic of the idea: 
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the church of today must do its business by 
the best methods known to the modern world. 


Installation by Association 


The appeal of the morning speakers to 
good business sense prepared the Association 
for radical action. When in the early after- 
noon Dr. W. BH. Barton presented a report 
from the committee on polity, embodying 
all the essential features of reconstructed 
Congregationalism in other states, a vote in- 
structing the committee to embody these in 
a revised constitution passed with practical 
unanimity. The committee to prepare the 
new constitution is: Rev. Messrs. W. HE. 
Barton, B. F. Aidrich, W. W. Newell, W. EB. 
Cadmus and Hon. T. C. MacMillan. The 
proposal approved includes one feature not 
provided for in other states, a plan of in- 
stallation by Association. Almost every- 
where the newer Congregationalism has ap- 
proved ordination by Association on request 
of a local church. The Illinois committee 
propose similar procedure with respect to 
installation. Instead of calling a large coun- 
cil directly, the local church may request the 
Association at its regular meeting to examine 
its pastor-elect, and if the examination, is 
sustained, to appoint a committee to conduct 
the installation service in the inviting 
church. 

The committee on new constitution was 
instructed to prepare a simple form for use 
on such occasions. This plan, it is believed, 
will, preserve all the advantages of the large 
installing council of the past, with a great 
saving of expenditure of needless ‘time and 
money. It is Illinois’ contribution to the 
problem of making installation the rule, 
rather than the exception, in our churches. 


Apportionment 


The committee on the apportionment of 
benevolences, through Dr. ©. L. Morgan, 
submitted a report of progress, but the move- 
ment evidently is not far from the starting 
point. In response to 350 letters sent out, 
replies were received from omy forty 
churches, ‘‘three of these cheerful, twelve 
hopeful and twenty-five remonstrant.” This 
rather discouraging report was followed by a 
rousing address on co-operative campaign 
by Dr. A. N. Hitchcock. 1f the spirit of 
that address is carried back to the reluctant 
churches by their delegates, the Apportion- 
ment Plan will receive strong impetus. The 
work of the central committees on appor- 
tionment is to be supplemented hereafter by 
special committees in each local association. 


The Spirit of Missions 


The address of Rey. J. G. Brooks, state 
evangelist, for the Home Missionary Society, 
gave decided impulse to the cause in Illinois. 
He has held twelve protracted meetings dur- 
ing the year, and through his instrumentality 
400 have been added to the membership of 
our weaker churches. Superintendent Mc- 
Collam introduced him as the Great-Heart 
of our society. ‘To go to new and discour- 
aged fields,” he said, ‘‘I count the privilege 
of my life.” 

Of exceptional importance was the session 
devoted to educational interests. The retir- 
ing moderator, President McClelland of 
Knox College, shared with the Association 
his satisfaction over recent advances and his 
hopes for the future. Rev. B. S. Winchester 
of the Sunday school committee told of suc- 
cesses in raising educational standards in the 
Sunday school. President Davis of the semi- 
nary declared his ideals in theological educa- 
tion in a way which deeply stirred the 
assembly. These addresses awakened loyalty 
to established institutions. The several ad- 
dresses which closed the Wednesday morning 
session urged an advance movement for 
Christian education by establishing a new 
church close to the University Campws in 
Champaign-Urbana. Dean Davenport of the 
College of Agriculture, Dean Townsend of 
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the College of Science, Professor Noyes of 
the Chemical Department, Professor Baker 
of the School of Mngineering and Mr. R. ‘C. 
Beach, deacon in the First Church, Cham- 
paign, presented the need and opportunity 
and pledged their personal support. Hon. 
T. C. MacMillan spoke for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. A resolution pledging the 
Association to co-operate in aiding the local 
church to secure a fund of $50,000 to estab- 
lish the University Church was enthusiastic- 
ally passed and a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Donald McDougall of 
Ottawa, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Barton and 
W. T. McElveen and J. H. Moore of the 
Chicago fellowship and Nathan Goodell of 
Loda. By resolution each church in the 
state is recommended to contribute. to this 
cause, and it is heartily commended “to men 
of wealth as an important means by which 
the Kingdom of God can be advanced in this 
state and in the world.” 


The Brotherhood and the Woman’s Union 


The Association program was both en- 
riched and enlarged by speakers who repre- 
sented the Brotherhood and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Unions, and the embarrass- 
ment of riches makes detailed mention im- 
possible. The announced portion of the 
woman's program, addresses by Mrs. B. W. 
Firman and Miss Mary C. Collins, the In- 
dian’s friend, and the presentation of the 
“Modern Hiawatha” in the Sunday school 
room by Knights of the King, a society in 
the LaGrange Church, was intensely inter- 
esting; but a feature not announced proved 
a pleasant intermission, the removal of the 
mountain of debt from Faith Chapel in Pana. 
The mountain was pictured on the black- 
board and under Dr. F. G. Smith’s direc- 
tion remoyed in sections. 

All day Thursday the Brotherhood coun- 
selled together, closing the conference with 
an evening platform meeting addressed by 
Judge G. A. Dupuy and Dr. H. P. Dewey 
of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. The clos- 
ing speakers for the Association were Rev. 
H. F. Milligen, Hon. A. Baldwin and Judge 
CG. G. Neely, president of the Chicago Pres- 
byterian Brotherhood. Their general theme 
was the BDflicient Church. On this theme 
the thoughts of the Association had been cen- 
tered the two days previous by the masterly 
addresses of Prof. J. A. Blaisdell of Beloit 
College upon. the Secrets of Apostolic Efii- 
ciency. His four addresses were the fruit 
of abundant scholarship joined to spiritual 
insight, and they were both illuminating and 
spiritually quickening. The Association owes 
to the BrotlHerhood a debt of gratitude for 
Professor Blaisdell’s leadership in the periods 
of devotion. 

The LaGrange meeting was probably the 
largest Congregational State gathering ever 
held in Illinois and the business done was 
of first importance. What was begun in 
LaGrange in reorganization is to be com- 
pleted in 1910 in Chicago in North Shore © 
Church. J. H. G 


New Machinery Successful 


Michigan Conference Reveals Progress— 
Brotherhood Organized 


The abiding inspirations of the sixty- 
eighth annual meeting of Michigan Congre- 
gationalists in Muskegon, May 18-20, con- 
nect themselves with the wonders of the 
place quite as much as with the excellences 
of the program. Muskegon is a city which 
has been born again. The thriving lumber 
town came to a standstill about 1890 be- 
cause there were no more pine forests to 
feed its mills. Then one of the lumbermen, 
Charles H. Hackley, turned his attention to 
investing his ample fortune in forwarding 
other industries and in making Muskegon a 
model city. 
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In dispensing his charities he sought the 
¢o-operation of his pastor, Rev. Archibald 
Hadden. The minister was adviser to the 
manufacturer in planning the park with its 
statues of great Americans and the beautiful 
puildings adjacent—the public library and 
the Hackley School. When in 1902 Mr. 
Hackley determined to build a hospital, Dr. 
Hadden was made president of the board of 
trustees and the institution was placed under 
the guardianship of the First Congregational 
Church. All in all, Mr. Hackley’s gifts to 
Muskegon amount to about four million 
dollars. The library, the parks and the pub- 
lic schools are magnificently endowed. To 
the church also came from the Hackley es- 
tate a modest endowment of $35,000 and, 
what is far better, the privilege of minister- 
ing to the sick through a hospital perfectly 
equipped, with special funds to make its 
service free to those who cannot pay. 

The fiftieth anniversary services of First 
Church were held on the Sunday and Monday 
preceding the Conference. Indeed the open- 
ing of the Conference was a continuance of 
the golden jubilee in a state-wide fellowship 
service. It is a matter of pride to all 
Michigan Congregationalists that First 
Church and its pastor, now in his seven- 
teenth year of service, have so high and re- 
sponsible a place in the life of the city. 


Abandoned Churches 

Michigan’s new constitution is being re- 
duced to practice, and on the whole it is 
working well. It is the policy of Superin- 
tendent Sutherland to make the churches 
more efficient rather than to increase their 
number. In the cut-over lumber country 
are abandoned churches, and some congrega- 
tions once fairly well off are reduced to 
desperate poverty. 

Rev. L. GC. Frost of Standish discussed fairly 
and intelligently the problem of the over- 
churched village. Congregationalism.can do 
little as a solvent of sects without co-oper- 
ative agreement with other bodies. An inter- 
denominational commission is in process of 
formation upon Congregational initiative, 
and Dr. ©. S. Patton of Ann Arbor reported 
favorable action by five denominations. If 
an equitable adjustment could be made with 
other denominations, Congregationalists 
would be justified in surrendering forty un- 
productive fields in exchange for others 
where it deserves the right of way. Super- 
intendent Sutherland is hopeful that such 
an adjustment will be possible through the 
proposed Commission. 


Men Who Do Things 


The program was exceedingly practical, 
and the men heard from were, for the most 
part, men who do things. When Rev. J. M. 


MacLeod spoke of Reviving a Dormant: 


Church, Rey. Frank Fulkersor of Develop- 
ing a Center, Rev. M. G. Powley of The 
Financial Problem Solved, Rey. A. J. Blair 
of Suburban Work, each man told a story 
out of his own experience. The same fact 
appeared when/ Rey. Messrs. A. C. Diefen- 
bach, A. F. Skeele and Demas Cochlin and 
State Missionary C. H. Harger discussed 
aspects of Sunday school work. The devo- 
tional periods were under one leader, Rev. 
H. S. Mills of Benzonia. What he said on 
a minister’s living on good terms with God, 
with himself and his people, he spoke from 
the heart and to every man’s conscience. 

A special feature of the past year has been 
a co-operative evangelistic campaign planned 
and directed by Superintendent Sutherland. 
In this the moderator, Rev. J. S. Gould of 
Hancock, had large influence, In the spirit 
of this work, in fifty centers, was the address 


_ of Rey. I. W. Stuart of Alpena on Practical 


Evangelism. He has been successful in win- 
ning men to a Christian life manifested in 
practical ways, rather than by such tests as 
“speaking in meeting,” and he made a strong 
appeal for relating religious experience to 


everyday life. The therapeutic gospel had 
sympathetic treatment from one who is using 
it in his prayer meetings, Rev. Bastian Smits 
of Jackson. Rey. W. A. Minty claimed for 
the church a place of social leadership, and 
this ideal he is realizing in Lansing. 


New Occasions, New Duties 


The old subject of benevolence was set 
forth in the new light of the Apportionment 
Plan by Dr. W. W. McLane and the “To- 
gether’ Campaign by Secretaries Hall and 
Hitchcock. A new era has come to Benzonia 
Academy under Principal Catton and to 
Olivet College under President Lancaster, 
and the reports from both of these institu- 
tions were gratifying. In particular the 
heart of all Congregational Michigan seems 
turned toward Olivet College and the splen- 
did educator at its head. But Michigan’s 
welcome to her own educators was not more 
hearty than the reception given to Pres. 
O. S. Davis of Chicago Seminary. He spoke 
briefly on Thursday morning, addressed the 
Brotherhood in the afternoon, and also gave 
the closing address upon Ideals and Problems 
in Ministerial Education. He was preceded 
by Professor Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin, speaking upon Sins against Society. 
These two addresses brought the Conference 
to a noble climax. 

Secretary Dyer of the .Brotherhood was 
present, although suffering from a railroad 
accident, and with the help of a delegation 
from Detroit, including Dr. Atkins and }". E. 
Bogart, the state Brotherhood was organized 
and given a splendid send off in a largely 
attended Brotherhood banquet on Thursday 
evening. The Men’s Club of the entertaining 
church has changed its constitution to join 
the Brotherhood movement. The new Mus- 
kegon chapter, with the delegates to the 
Conference, made up a company of nearly 
300 men about the banquet tables, and more 
than any other event of the week, the ban- 
quet brought out the reserves among the 
laymen. ‘To the representative of The Con- 
gregationalist the Michigan fellowship gave 
a cordial welcome. He came away with faith 
confirmed in the new way in government. 

Chicago, Jil. BARS ILO} 


Plan Unmodified 


Ohio Conference Satisfied with Organization 
—State Brotherhood Organized 


The Ohio annual meeting, held at Mt. 
Vernon, May 18-20, was strong and inspiring 
in its program and progressive in its busi- 
ness. No modification was found necessary 
in the new plan of organization inaugurated 
two years ago and completed a year ago, 
when the new constitution was adopted. 
Rev. B. R. Long of Ashtabula, elected last 
year, presided over the sessions, assisted by 
Mr. John T. Calvert. The most important 
matter was the formation of a state Brother- 
hood. This took place after a banquet of 
representatives of men’s organizations in the 
state, some 150 sitting down to the tables. 
This committee was appointed to carry out 
the purpose, and it will select from its num- 
ber the officers of the organization: Rey. 


_B. B. Allen, Rev. J. R. Nichols, D. H. Taft, 


GC. B. Wightman, A. M. Gibbons, Rey. E. O. 
Mead, Rev. F. B. Bigelow. } 

The Bureau of State Work, having under 
its charge the home missionary activities, 
Sunday school extension, pulpit supply, evan- 
gelistic work and the publication of the 
state paper, presented a report showing the 
work done for the year. The total receipts 
for the home missionary work were $10,702, 
not including two legacies, which is a larger 
amount than’ever before received; neverthe- 
less a debt is reported of a little over $1,300, 
wholly on account of the increased mis$ion- 
ary work undertaken. ‘The state superin- 
tendent, Dr. Small, urged the securing of 
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endowments for country churches placed 
with the Conference as trustee as a help in 
maintaining their work. 

The report of the Bureau of Benevolences 
showed a faithful pushing of the Apportion- 
ment Plan and a general acceptance of it 
throughout the state. In connection with 
their report a discussion brought out a bet- 
ter understanding of its workings. The state 
registrar, Dr. Fraser, continues as the assist- 
ant to the Bureau. The finance committee 
reported that its most difficult task was the 
legal effort to save the Vine Street property 
in Cincinnati. On their recommendation it 
was voted to invite churches to make the 
Conference the legal trustee of their endow- 
ment funds as far as practicable, but the 
Conference did not seem quite ready to urge 
churches to deed their property in trust; 
the question is still open and will come up 
next year. 

Resolutions were passed commending the 
“Together” Campaign as a “noble example 
of true Christian statesmanship” ; requesting 
the National Societies to take steps to make 
their Boards more representative of the 
churches through the National Council while 
safeguarding the interests involved; com- 
mending the work of our state evangelists. 
A resolution of tender sympathy for Dr. 


_Gladden, nowhere more greatly beloved than 


in his own state, was passed by a rising 
vote, the moderator leading in prayer while 
the Conference remained standing. 

The annual sermon was delivered by Rev. 
B. R. Long on The Vision of God. Being 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Mt. 
Vernon Church there was peculiar fitness in 
the opening address by Professor Root of 
Oberlin on The Vantage Ground of Seventy- 
five Years. Several addresses were appro- 
priate to the successful effort to have an 
attendance of laymen and to organize a state 
Brotherhood; Rev. R. H. Edmonds spoke on 
The Men of the Church in the Business of 
Soul Saving; Mr. D. H. Taft sent a paper 
on The Value ef the Brotherhood to the 
Local Church, urging that men should be 
concerned through the church in all that is 
for the strengthening of the church and ‘its 
Bible school, and in all that is for the moral 
welfare of the community. Dr. H. B. Allen 
pointed out The Value of the Brotherhood 
to the Denomination in giving greater atmos- 
phere to action, securing expression and de- 
velopment of social sympathy, giving effect- 
ive support to the work of the minister and 
by laying emphasis on a vital religious life 
in men. 

Rey. H. D. Sheldon answered the question, 
What shall the Church do with Socialism? 
by urging that it study the problem as faith- 
fully as it studies theology, and get into 
sympathy with the reforms demanded. In 
answer to the question, What shall the 
Church do with Psychotherapy? Dr. J. A. 
Jenkins said, among other things, that he 
thought that interest in the matter was 
waning, and that it was not the function of 
the church to enter the field of healing, but 
to present a helpful, healing gospel. Strong 
addresses were given at the evening sessions 
by Rev: M. H. ‘Lyon, the evangelist, on The 
Opportunity of the Church through Evangel- 
ism: Rev. E. Lee Howard on The Influence 
of the Church upon the Life of the World 
through Chrigiian Missions; Dr. J. HE. Kir- 
bye on The Field of the Church in its Own 
Community; and by Dr. Gladden on’ The 
Call of Modern Religious Thought to the 
Noblest Living. 

Closing each of thé three afternoons, Prof. 
®. I. Bosworth gave inspiring talks on Vital 
Elements in the Development ‘of Personal 
Power. A serious defect in the program was 
the lack of opportunity for discussion. 

Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, D.D., of Oberlin 
was chosen moderator for the ensuing year 
and Mr. D. H. Taft of Columbus, assistant. 

Cleveland, O. PARVUS. 
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Maine Accepts the New 
Congregationalism 


Because of the importance of the meeting, 
a change both in time and place from the 
arrangement made a year ago brought the 
Maine meeting, May 18-20, two weeks later 
in the month, and to Warren Church, West- 
brook, five miles from Portland. The enter- 
taining church, which marked its fortieth 
anniversary by opening its doors for the 
first time to so important a _ gathering, 
showed itself, under the leadership of its 
alert pastor, Rev. E. E. Keedy, and his as- 
sistants, more than equal to all the demands 
upon it. In probably no other community 
in Maine, if in New England, is the indus- 
trial life more closely identified with the 
religious. A village whose business has been 
dominated for half a century by men of the 
type of the late Messrs. S. D. Warren or 
M. B. Mason of Boston, not to mention liv- 
ing men, has had a singular freedom from 
the industrial distractions of this period. 

The keynote of the gathering was the not 
unfamiliar thought of Service. Three worthy 
addresses upon the Call of the Working 
Church to the City, to the Rural Commun- 
ity and to the Thinker, opened the meeting, 
while the closing session brought forward 
four other subjects: The Dynamics of the 
Church as Manifest through The Legacy of 
Heroism; The Spirit of Service; The Power 
of Worship; and The Indwelling Christ. 
These valuable addresses, by honored pastors, 
were supplemented by two notable discourses 
by men not in the ministry upon The Allies 
of the Church. The first ally, The School, 
was treated in an incisive paper by Super- 
intendent Cone of Brunswick, while Dr. 
H. L. Chapman, senior professor at Bowdoin, 
whom no one has eyer yet thought of calling 
old, considered The Help of Literature. 

Fewer speakers than usual came from the 
wider field, possibly because so many other 
state gatherings were in session on the same 
dates. Dr. Mills of the Home Missionary 
Society had the right of way Tuesday even- 
ing and he used it royally. Dr. McLane 
sent Dr. Beard of Bridgeport to speak in 
his stead upon The Apportionment Plan, and 
Dr. Jenkins of the “Together” Campaign 
drifted in at an opportune moment, from no 
one knew where, to tell the brethren “where 
they were at’ in that great undertaking. 

The sermon by Williston’s new pastor, 
Rey. Jesse Hill, was a powerful consider- 
ation of The Apostle’s Estimate of the Work 
of the Ministry. 

Unusual interest centered about the busi- 
ness session of the two constituent bodies 
making up the meeting. The question was 
whether the recommendations “sent down” 
by the National Council should be accepted 
and these two honored bodies, the Maine 
Missionary Society, one hundred and two 
years old, and the General Conference of the 
Congregational Churches of Maine, eighty- 
three years of age, should give up their sep- 
arate lives and names and henceforth be 
merged. 

A startling but fascinating project which 
had been “sent down” from somewhere to 
the Maine legislature a few years ago was 
killed by a member of that body rising in his 
place and demanding the petitions from the 
people for such a change and asserting that 
in a democracy the people were the source of 
power and legislation. We have sometimes 
boasted ourselves that Congregationalism was 


Keep It In the House 


Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and Tar 
For Coughs, Colds 

and Throat Troubles 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. | 
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«the mother of democracy, at least in this 
land, in this day of mergers, but no Congre- 
gationalist raised the question, Where is the 
petition from the churches or the people? 
The whole program was-accepted from be- 
ginning to end. 

The way had been prepared by a carefully 
chosen joint committee of twelve from the 
two bodies who had been laboring for the past 
twelve months upon the method of procedure. 
Prof. C. M. Clark of Bangor has been the 
man above all others upon whom has come 
the task of preparing the constitution of the 
new body—a task which has needed unlim- 
ited labor, patience and ‘wisdom. 

The result was accepted as far as possible 
at this meeting and “sent down” still further 
to the local conferences, ministerial associa- 
tions and churches. Legal difficulties were 
removed by act of the recent state legis- 
lature, and at the next annual meeting Maine 
will be fully launched upon the sea of the 
New Congregationalism. 

The Apportionment Plan was also hope- 
fully adopted and a strong committee ap- 
pointed to bring it to the churches. 

By Mes 


Includes Two States 


Texas and Southwest Conference Meets—New 
Church Recognized in Houston 


The Texas and Southwest Conference met 
with the newly organized church at Houston, 
Texas, May 11-18. The beautiful city was 
at its best, the weather well-nigh perfect; 
the cool, soft gulf breezes laden with the 
fragrance of the magnolia. The splendid 
Southern hospitality was enjoyed to the ut- 
most. Rev. M. O. Lambly of Jennings, La., 
struck the keynote in his sermon, His theme 
was a religion which makes use of: nature, 
the church and the Bible, to unveil Jesus 
Christ in the soul and to establish him as 
the heart and center of life. Three papers 
were read, developing phases of the same 
thought. Rev. Addison Blanchard of Paris, 
Texas, took as the text of his pape on Ideal 
and Fundamental Congregationalism, “One 
is your Master even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” Rey. C. B. Wells of Central 
Church, Dallas, developed the subject, De- 
mocracy in Religion. Rev. G. W. Ray of 
Fort Worth followed with The Development 
of Religious Democracy in America. 

Two sessions were given to the considera- 
tion of practical themes in which the mis- 
sionary idea was most prominent. A fea- 
ture which created a great deal of interest 
and discussion was the two Bible Hours, in 
which Rey. C. P. Martin of Sherman de- 
veloped The Extensive Work of the Holy 
Spirit and Rev. G. A. Chatfield of Dallas 
The Intensive Work of the Spirit. The 
greatest feature was, however, the recogni- 
tion of the Houston church by a council com- 
posed of pastors and delegates from the two 
states. The various parts of the Recognition 
Service were taken by Supt. J. B. Gonzales, 
Rev. Addison Blanchard and Rey. G. W. 
Ray, The church at Houston is the result of 
several months’ work on the part of Rev. 
B. F. Marsh, the pastor. It was organized 
on Easter Sunday, with about forty mem- 
bers, one-half of whom were former Congre- 
gationalists, the other half coming on confes- 
sion. A good building in an unusual loca- 
tion, only two blocks from the new $200,000 
Y. M. C, A., has been secured and the first 
payment made. Houston is one of the finest 
cities of the Southwest, and this new church 
has a promising outlook. 

Dallas, Texas. Grorcr A. CHATFIELD. 


Calling Rev. C. A. Barbour, D. D., from 
his influential Baptist church in Rochester, 
where he has been for twenty years, the 


religious work committee of the Interna- 
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tional Y. M. C. A. is planning large things 
for the future. According to Association 
Men, “the time has come when the Associa- 
tion should make a larger contribution to 
the church through its 106,000 men in the 
Bible classes.” Besides being an able and 
spiritual leader, Dr. Barbour has been an 
active citizen and a friend of young men. 
He will be teacher of 6,500 teachers in his 
new Office. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co.'s 
Recent Importations 


Dinner Sets 


Glass Sets Dessert Sets 
Vases Tea Sets Sorbet Sets 
Toilet Sets Breakfast Sets Fish Sets 
Umbrella Holders Oyster Plates 
Plant Pots Chocolate Pots 
Individual Breakfast Sets 
Souvenir Plates Fine Lamps 
Ice Cream Sets Dresden China 
India Cuspadores Old Blue Canton China 
Entree Plates Grape Fruit Bowls 
Bric-a-brac 

Palm Pots 
Rich Place Plates 
Loving Cups Rich Pitchers 

Cloisonne Pieces Cut Glass Pieces 
Guest Room Sets 
Lemonade Bowls Dozen Rich Plates 
Electroliers 
Plaques Baby Plates Celery Trays 
Radium Glass Baking Dish Collars 
_Hot Water Pitchers Glass Flower Vases 
Wedgwood Jasper 
Marmalade Jars Salad Sets 
Rich Carlsbad Glass Carafes 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Tobacco Jars China Tea Caddies 
China Croton Sets Cracked Ice Bow!s. 
Candlesticks Candle Shades 
A D Coffee Sets Historical Plates 
Garden or Piazza Seats 


While the word SETS is used above, 
we sell any parts of Dinner Sets or other 
sets, and in STOCK PATTERN depart= 
ment customers ¥ be able to obtain 
matchings to old sets. 

Our present season’s display exceeds. 
any previous one in extent and value, and 
it includes the best products of both for- 
eign and American Potteries and Glass. 
Houses. 


June Weddings 


VISITORS will find in our several ex- 
hibits of China and Glass dainty examples: 
of rare porcelain, both useful and orna=- 
mental, from the moderate cost up to. 
the richer specimens. i 

GLASS DEPARTMENT. All grades,. 
from the ordinary pressed Table Ware 
to the etched and rich cut crystal and. 
gilded. 

CHINA and GLASS decorated to order 
with crest, monogram, etc. 

HOTEL and CLUB DEPARTMENT. 
Also outfits and matchings in this line 
for Public Institutions and for country 
and seashore homes. Largest variety 
to choose from and lowest values. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Game Sets 


Hock Glasses 
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From the Southwest 


Kansas Congregationalists Meet?at Newton—A Great Brotherhood Banquet 
—Dr. Sanders to be Inaugurated at Washburn College 


Kansas is 400 miles long and 200 miles 
wide, but the descendants of the Pilgrims 
¢ame from all parts of the state to Newton, 
situated in the south, for their state meet- 
ing. They filled the cozy little church to 
overflowing, the main auditorium being 
filled even at the day sessions. The Newton 
‘church, under the lead of their earnest pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. McClain, entertained royally 
the,300 pastors and delegates. Mr. H. W. 
Darling of Wichita, a vice-president of the 
National Brotherhood, made an ideal mod- 
erator. Business was conducted with dis- 
patch, and the program was kept on time. 

A glance over the roll of pastors reveals 
many new names in the Kansas ranks, and 
‘the young men predominate. Dr. J. G. 
Dougherty is about the only one left of the 
old guard of pioneer days, and he is still 
active. There was a liberal quota of secre- 
taries, representing the national Societies— 
Dr. G. B. Hall of the A. M. A.; Dr. W. W. 
Newell of the Church Building Society; 
Dr. Theodore Clifton of the Education Soci- 
ety; and Dr. W. A. Rice of the Ministerial 
Relief Board. Miss Grace Wyckoff of the 
Pang Chuang Station, China, was the mis- 
gionary speaker. All these speakers con- 
essed that they had outdone themselves, 
owing to the breezy Kansas atmosphere. 
“Centralization” was in the air, but it will 
‘have to stay there for another year. The 
committee presented a carefully prepared re- 
port, recommending a plan of reorganization, 
‘but some of the brethren thought it would be 
better to wait another year, and Kansas 
-waits—for once she is not a leader in “new 
thought.” The motion to defer action was 
earried by a small majority. 

The sessions began ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
with sermon in the evening by President 
Sanders of Washburn College. Wednesday 
‘was the first full day and it was given to 
Education. Dr. Clifton spoke in the fore- 
moon. The afternoon was given to the 
Young People’s Department. Mrs. (65 1 
Fisk of Sabetha delighted and instructed 
everybody with her chalk talk on Remnants. 
Different methods of giving were illustrated, 
‘and the Sunday school reports closed the 
€orenoon session. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


The men and women held separate ses- 
sions Wednesday afternoon. The state 
Brotherhood committee had worked out a 
fine program for the men’s meeting, and 200 
enthusiastic men were present, who launched 
a vigorous state organization. National 
President J. H. T. Main and National Sec- 
‘etary Frank Dyer, speakers for the after- 
noon, wore happy smiles as they told of the 
Brotherhood history and work, and both ex- 
pressed themselves as having faced no better 
indication of the masculine hope of the de- 
nomination than the eager 200 before them. 
According to President Main, the West takes 
to the Brotherhood idea more naturally, and 
earnestly than the Hast. Mr. H. W. Darling 
was made president of the Kansas Brother- 
hood, and Rey. ©. G. Miller, secretary. At 
five o’clock, several hundred men lined the 
sidewalk and street in front of Murphy’s 
Restaurant. “What does this mean?’ said 
the Newtonians. It meant that the Congre- 
gational men of Kansas were to face each 
other across the festive board. Hon. H. M. 
Beardsley came down from Kansas City, 
Mo., and stirred the men by his ringing call 
to higher duty. President Main and Secre- 
tary Dyer spoke again, and the men ap- 
plauded and highly resolved to bring the 
masculine work of the denomination up to 
par. That was a great occasion, and the 


churches throughout the state ought to feel 
the power of it. 4 
Wednesday night was a joint meeting, and 
foreign missions had right of way. Miss 
Grace Wyckoff spoke on New China’s Needs. 
Rev. W. W. McLane, D. D., of New Haven, 
Ct., explained the Apportionment Plan. 
Thursday morning, after the report of the 
committee on polity and discussion, was 
taken up with the addresses by the national 
secretaries. Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing are always given to home missicas on 
the state program, and the Society has a 
warm place in the hearts of Kansas Con- 
gregationalists. This year we had to face a 
deficit of several years’ gathering, amounting 
to $1,000, but it was quickly raised under 
the leadership of Pres. H. EH. Thayer of 
Fairmount College. He introduced the 
Ladies’ Glee Club of the College, who gave 
several numbers that electrified the audience ; 
then the thousand dollars were raised without 
any trouble whatever. Fairmount College is 
getting out of the burden of debt and prom- 
ises great things under President Thayer. 
We are proud of our two colleges in Kansas. 
Mr. August Schweiger, a Washburn senior, 
who is to take up the work at the Bethel 
Settlement in Kansas City, was the first 
speaker Thursday night. He is a native 
Slav, speaks a number of languages easily, 
and has studied city conditions in all parts 
of the United States. He believes that his 
people are tired of the Roman ‘yoke and 
eager for the freedom of the Protestant 
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faith. Mr. Schweiger studied for four years 
to become a priest, but his liberal tendencies 
ousted him, and now he is anxious to do the 
real work of the Kingdom to which he has 
been called and for which he is so admirably 
fitted. Rey. L. A. Halbert, the former head- 
worker at the Bethel, has accepted a posi- 
tion as secretary of the Board of Paroles 
and Pardons in Kansas City, Mo. Dr. 
Alexander Lewis, pastor of First Church in 
Kansas City, Mo., closed the session with a 
strong address upon Some National Perils. 

Though Friday morning was the last ses- 
sion, the interest and attendance were 
strong. The committee planned wisely in 
making this program particularly appealing. 
Besides another address by Miss Wyckoff, 
two pastors were down for practical themes 
—Dr. C. M. Sheldon of Central Church, 
Topeka, on Fundamentals in the Ministry, 
and Dr. J. A. Seibert of First Church, Kan- 
sas City, on The Things Worth While in the 
Work of the Church. Dr. Sheldon would 
have a minister prepared differently in the 
Seminary. He would take out dogmatics and © 
many other worthless things from the courses 
and insert the English Bible, athletics and 
a few other essentials. He would have the 
minister preach to his Sunday school in the 
morning and to the young people at night. 
Dr. Seibert thinks that in the work of the 
church too much time is spent on things 
that are not really worth while, “fussiness” 
rather than the business of the Kingdom. 
Thus closed the fifty-fifth annual session of 
Kansas. 

Announcement was made of a proposed 
summer school at Washburn College in June 
for the benefit of the pastors of the state, to 
continue for a week. Courses in Bible inter- 
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and keeping fcod hot after cooking. 


on which to stand the coffee pot or teapot after removing from burner. 


Fitted with two nickeled racks for 
simplicity and 


every occasion. 
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Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the only oil stove built witha CABINET TOP for holding plates 


sizes—with or without Cabinet Top. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Tre LLAYO 
every one wants—hand- 


some enough for the parlor; strong enough for 
the kitchen, camp or cottage; bright enough for 


Our nearest agency. 
Standard Oil Company 


the kitchen fire make 
cookingaburden—then 
is the time to try a New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts—how 
cool it keeps the room in 
comparison with condi- 
tions when the coal fire was 
burning. The 


Also has useful drop shelves 


towels. A marvel of comfort, 
convenience. Made in three 
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From the Southwest 


Continued from page 727 


pretation and practical problems are to be 
given by Drs. Sanders, Seibert, Sheldon, Lee 
and others. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


The week, May 28 to June 4, will witness 
two special features at Washburn, besides 
the usual features of Commencement: the 
inauguration of Pres. F. K. Sanders and the 
dedication of the new Thomas Gymnasium. 
Washburn forges grandly ahead. Dr. San- 
ders is doing great things in the wider circle 
of the state and the whole Southwest. He 
was recently elected president of the Kansas 
State Sunday School Association, which 
gathers 3,000 delegates annually at its con- 
ventions. 

A wealthy Presbyterian gave a handsome 
sum of money for a new building at one of 
our colleges in the Southwest. His Presby- 
terian friends remonstrated with him: “Why 
did you not give it to us?’ He replied, 
“Congregationalists are college builders: we 
are not; and I believe in putting my money 
where it will do the most good for educa- 
tion.” Have we a responsibility and an 
opportunity in the Southwest? 

Kansas City, Kan. J. A. 8. 


Strides toward Centralization 


Southern California Conference Approves 
Changes—Brotherhood Organized 


By the change in our constitution at the 
fall meeting in Santa Ana, the time for the 
Southern California Conference becomes 
May. Thus we have been favored with two 
such inspiring assemblages within the year. 
There is no more popular place in the West 
fer holding such conventions than Long 


THINK HARD 
It Pays to Think About Food. 


The unthinking life some people lead 
often causes trouble and sickness, illus- 
trated in the experience of a lady in Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

“About four years ago I suffered dread- 
fully from indigestion, always having eaten 
whatever I liked, not thinking of the diges- 
tible qualities. This indigestion caused 
palpitation of the heart so badly I could 
not walk up a flight of stairs without sit- 
ting down once or twice to regain breath 
and strength. 

“TI became alarmed and tried dieting, wore 


my clothes very loose, and many other rem- | 


edies, but found no relief, 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, I commenced using them in 
place of my usual breakfast of coffee, cakes, 
or hot biscuit, and in one week’s time I was 
relieved of sour stomach and other ills 
attending indigestion. In a month’s time 
my heart was performing its functions 
naturally and I could climb stairs and hills 
and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short time, 
and my skin became clear, and I completely 
regained my health and strength. I con- 
tinue to use Grape-Nuts and Postum, for 
I feel that I owe my good health entirely 
to their use. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

“T like the delicious flavor of Grape-Nuts, 
and by making Postum according to direc- 
tions it tastes similar to mild high-grade 
coffee.” 

Read 
packages, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


“The Road to Wellyille,’ in 


| Society are. ex-officio members. 


| Congregationalists ! 


| can accept or reject, as they please. 
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Beach, with its summer days and magnifi- 
cent ocean shore. Moreover, from the de- 
cided Puritan spirit of the citizens, they 
seem to appropriate the fervor of the re- 
formers. On the beach is the million dollar 
hotel, the Virginia, which has pleaded in 
vain for a table license to serve liquors, urg- 
ing its necessity to pay expenses; but bow- 
ing to the inevitable, now resumes its service 
as a temperance hostelry. Two. thriving 
Congregational churches are in Long Beach, 
First and Plymouth. These joined in the 
entertainment of the guests, and led by Pas- 
tors Bissell and Dorland, proved hospitable 
hosts. ; 

Led by the moderator, Rev. George E. 
Soper of Pomona, the program proved inter- 
esting and satisfactory. Among the impor- 
tant features may be noted the approval of 
the new organization. The changes in our 
constitution have been revolutionary. To 
vest in a board of twenty-one executive 
powers of such vast import was a step whose 
significance and consequences were hardly 
grasped by most of us until these powers 
have been applied in the new methods and 
personne]. It is certainly a far departure 
from our old independency in the churches. 
The more conservative haye questioned 
whether we were not really un-Congrega- 
tional; whether, at least, haste should not 
be made more slowly. It seemed at one 


time that perhaps sufficient time had not | 


been allowed for the adjustment of mind to 
the new order and for discussion before ideas 
were solidly crystallized into machinery. By 
most pastors and delegates, however, the 
new order was felt to further efficiency. 
While the board of twenty-one was subjected 
to searching question, the new organization 
lacked not for able and persuasive defense, 
and most of the changes are no doubt per- 
manent. 

The moderator for the coming year is Rev. 
WaetieeDay, 1D: Ds lof Ios Angeles, with 
whose safe and trusted leadership the work 
for the coming year will continue in aug- 
mented strength. 

An arrangement, perhaps unique, has been 
entered into with the women to unify the 
work. Of the benevolence committee of ten, 
which mediates between the national socie- 
ties and the churches, the president of the 
Women’s Board of Foreign Missions and the 
president of the Women’s Home Missionary 
The women 
are also represented in the board of directors, 
our Supreme executive body under the Con- 
ference. Still further by agreement with 


| their boards, the amounts to be raised by the 


women for missions and benevolence are now 


| part of the state budget and in the appor- 
tionment made to the individual churches 


their contributions are included without 
designation. It is confidently believed that 
in this way the women’s missionary work 
will be more closely correlated with the vari- 


| ous church activities. 


The Apportionment Plan Adopted 


In accordance with the recommendations 
of the National Committee, our state has ac- 
cepted its apportionment. <A benevolence 
committee of ten will mediate between the 
national societies and the churches. A 
month before conference an apportionment 


| was sent to each local church and report of 


the church’s action was to be made to the 
committee. Shades of Dexter and Father 
To think of any central 
body apportioning to the churches their con- 
tributions for benevolences ! Of course they 
No 
doubt many of them will use the white 
chalk freely. On the whole, however, the 
plan was accepted good-naturedly, and in 
the course of a couple years the committee 
will doubtless have large influence in shap- 
ing, co-ordinating and also increasing the 
gifts through the state for denominational 
objects. When half the gifts for purposes 
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beyond the local churches, as reported to the 
Year-Book, go to the “Other” column, it is 
time something be done to conserve the in- 
terests of our societies. It is also believed 
that appeal for the larger total of the com- 
bined amounts as a state budget will not 
only stir denominational spirit, but will also 
spur giving of larger sums. 


Launching of the State Brotherhood 


In perhaps a score of churches, men’s 
clubs in some form have been in active oper- 
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By Our Formula 


oe tee eee 
We produce in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a medicine that has an unap- 
proached record of cures of 
Scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, anemia, nervousness, that 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

The combination and proportions of 
the more than twenty different remedial 
agents contained in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are known only to ourselves, so there 
can be no substitute. 

This medicine makes healthy and 
strong the ‘‘Little Soldiers’? in your 
blood,—those corpuscles that fight the 
disease germs constantly attacking you. 


————_—— 
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MENEELY & CO. Warervurr, 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


BELLS 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo) Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., 
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CHURCH OUBFREE CATALOGU 
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Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 
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ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THR AMBRICAN BOARD. 
CHANGE OF Darr,.—At the meeting of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held 
May 4, it was voted to change the date of be- 
ginning the next Annual Meeting of the Board 
at Minneapolis, Minn., from Tuesday, Oct. 12 to 
Wednesday, Oct. 18. This change is made in 
order that Corporate Members and visitors 
from the East may be able to reach the meet- 
ing by leaving on Monday, the 11th. 

CORNELIUS H. Parton, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN SHEAMAN’S FRIPND Socipry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1833. ational Society for 

eamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
EADbOrES Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. : 

CHARLES A. SropparD, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHERson HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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Nor among the least of the attractive shops in 
Boston are the Pottery and Glass stores. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s with its many floors adapted 
to ceramics, whose importations are coming inevery 
week as well as the best products of the American 
potteries and glass houses, exhibit the wonderful 
progress in this industry. ' 
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A Plain 
Range 


A room saver too. 
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No Fussy Ornamentation 
or Fancy Nickel 


on the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just the natural black iron 
finish. “The Mission Style” applied toa range. A room 
saver too—like the upright piano. Every essential refined 
and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly straight sides, 
is very roomy, and the alluminized oven shelf can be adjust- 
ed at several different heights, 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator, Improved Baking 
Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout Grate and Ash Pan are 
each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front-Ash Pan, Broiler 
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CABINET 


ENWOOD | 
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Makes Cooking Easy. 


Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment 
bolts neatly to the right hand end of this range, or can be had 
in the elevated style which is fastened to the top of range 


and is handy to reach without stooping. 


Call and see them, 


Cabinet 


Glenwood 


The Clenwood Agent in your town has them 


or write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood range 
to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Strides toward Centralization 


Continued from page 728 


ation. After quiet work. for a year or two, 
the state committee on Brotherhood this 
year gathered some 150 men around the ban- 
quet table one evening of the Conference. 
They had a good time. Visitors from Chi- 
eago, Minnesota and other points, the mod- 
erator and other prominent preachers and 
laymen, gave brief, rousing addresses. The 
toastmaster referred to ‘“The Congregational 
Chureh of Southern California.’ It struck 
a popular chord. The psychological moment 
had arrived to form a state Brotherhood, and 
then and there the fact was accomplished. 
The toastmaster, who with much enthusiasm 
has fomented the movement, Rev. Charles 
Seccombe of Santa Ana, was elected the first 
president. 

Then the evening meeting furnished an 
inspiring program. Rev. George Irving, new 
assistant pastor at Claremont, whom all were 
glad to hear, spoke earnestly on The Call of 
the Church for Men of Today. He was fol- 
lowed by Judge Wilbur of the Superior and 
Juvenile Courts, on The Call of the Country 
for Christian Men. As preface to his ad- 
dress, in strong terms he urged upon our 
President interference in behalf of the Arme- 
nians in the name of Christian humanity. 
Then in his usual practical way he described 
the need for Christian men in the walks of 
life under the observation of a city judge. 
The concluding address on The Mission of 
the Congregational Brotherhood was deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. P. Fiske, a prominent lay- 
man of Redlands. : 

Thus will another great organization pro- 
mote the work of our churches with men and 
for men. 


Discussion of the Emmanuel Movement 


No subject was handled with greater suc- 
cess and interest than the church and its 
healing ministry. An extended paper by Dr. 
Woodruff of Long Beach, a successful physi- 
cian, was thought-provoking. Taking the 
ground that man made perfect by God was 
responsible for the intreduction of disease, 


of the church is the Boys’ Brigade. 


he proceeded to explain the factors of health 
as nutrition and right vibration in the cells, 
of which sunlight is a fundamental agent. 
Great as is the action of the mind to pro- 
mote bodily well-being, it cannot supersede 
these two factors, nor can the mind of one 
person interfere with the free agency of an- 
other mind. Dr. W. H. Day spoke of the 
deep interest of many participants in the 
class in spiritual hygiene at First Church, 
Los Angeles. Rev. W. B. Thorpe described 
the studies at First Church, San Diego, 
where they not only receive words and meth- 
ods of power, but where physicians have com- 
mitted several cases to the pastor. 

We gather that while the pastors have 
been informing themselves on the Emmanuel 
movement, and several have preached ex- 
tensively its ideas; while two or three apply 
the truths in classes; and the people are 
familiarizing themselves with the teachings ; 
there are no actual clinics in the churches. 
It is felt that bodily healing is the specialty 
of trained physicians, and except as they 
remand casesi to the pastors, the latter should 
not intrude, nor are they often competent so 
to do. 


Features of Local Work 


A Masculine Congregation 


When so much is being said about the 
predominance of women in the churches, it 
is a pleasure to note the large numbers of 
men and boys active in the service of the 
Pomona church. The late moderator of our 
Conference, Dr. G. HE. Soper, is pastor, 
and his energetic personality and progressive 
faith are bearing fruit. We need not men- 
tion the women’s activities, which are very 
effective; but not often will you enter a 
Sunday school where the youth are fre- 
quently more numerous than the girls, or 
where men often outnumber the women at 
prayer meeting, or strong men are in such 
evidence in the congregations. The “pet” 
It now 
has sixty members, half of whom came from 
the street, and all the boys’ classes in the 
Bible school have doubled their numbers. 


So popular is the Brigade that the other 
churches of the city have been compelled to 
organize also, in order to keep their boye. 
The church feels it cannot do too much to 
help the boys; has established a Young 
People’s Hall and equipped a gymnasium. 
A Women’s Auxiliary provides them with 
Bibles, aids in securing uniforms, etc.; the 
Bible school appropriated $100 to equip the 
hall. And the returns? Some have already 
been mentioned. The religious feature is 
strong. At Waster time sixteen of these 
young fellows consecrated themselves to the 
church. The pastor writes, “This set of 
boys sustained the best examination, and 
manifested the most resolute and intelligent 
purpose to devote their lives to Christ of 
any that I have had in my ministry.” 

This church also maintains a Spanish 
branch with its own pastor. Pilgrim’s con- 
gregation has outgrown the building, lots 
have been purchased and they expect to 
build the finest church in the city. 


Among the Churches of Kern County 


Our Bishop of Kern County, Rev. B. R. 
Fuller, has recently organized a church at 
Mountain View, twelve miles from Bakers- 
field. This is the sixth church in outlying 
communities organized by ‘him since begin- 
ning the pastorate there. Surely that is 
missionary zeal and a fine service for Con- 
gregationalism ! Meanwhile, in the past 
year, thirty-two members were received into 
his own church, and the people showed their 
appreciation by raising his salary $150. 

In a two weeks’ tour of the oil fields in 
Kérn County, our indefatigable Sunday 
school superintendent, Rev. H. P. Case, 
visited and encouraged a string of Congrega- 
tional missions thirty miles long, with no 
other denomination to divide the work. It 
is promising country. Pastor Watt at Oil 
Center has organized a young men’s library 
club and plans to erect for them a $1,000 
library building and gymnasium. At Wasco, 
a two-year-old colony of homeseekers have 
built themselves a neat. chapel. More men 
are needed to minister to*these fields in the 
oil country. 


Corona, Cal. CHESTER FERBIS. 
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A Profitable Institute 


Cleveland Ministers Share in Oberlin Com- 
mencement—Noteworthy Addresses 


Oberlin Seminary closed a banner year 
with a six-day program in celebration of its 
Commencement exercises in connection with 
a theological institute, May 9-14. Clergy- 
men of several denominations, as well as a 
good number of the alumni of the Seminary, 
gathered to enjoy the special privileges of 
the occasion. From President King’s mas- 
terly baccalaureate sermon Sunday night on 
The Silent Assumptions of the Ministry, to 
the splendid concerts of the Oberlin May 
Festival on Friday, the program was rich 
with varied interest and value. 

On Monday a council at historic First 
Church ordained two of the graduating class 
for missionary service in China, A. B. 
DeHaan and O. S. Johnson, both young 
men of unusual promise. 

The theological institute, held at the spe- 


A Ministerial Retreat 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


Monday, May 31, 3.30 P.M. through 
Wednesday A. M., June 2 


SPEAKERS 
REY. ROBERT F. HORTON, D.D., London. 


PROF. HENRY S. NASH, Cambridge Divinity 
School. 


PROF. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 


REY. J. D. ADAM, East Orange; N. J. 


Arranged by an inter-denominational com- 
mittee of Hartford pastors and professors in 
the Seminary. All ministers invited. No 
fees. Entertainment in Seminary buildings 
or near by at moderate cost. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international ‘in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has Published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. j 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


———————— 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BoarD oF PASTORAL 
SUPPLY, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit Supplies in Massa- 
ehusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 


tary; Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD oF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass.’ A ply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
Jeet is the establishment and support of Evan- 
elical Congregational Churches and Sunda, 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles i. 
Butan, }Pres.s C: P. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMaAn’s BoarD or MIssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Paes 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Homr Missionary ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-b. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THH WOoMAN’S SEAMAN’s FRIEND Socinry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass, 


| familiarity with his subject. 
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cial request of the Cleveland ministers, was 
much appreciated, and the lecture room was 
crowded for nearly every lecture. The last 
three on the Haskell Lectureship, by Prof. 
G. F. Moore of Harvard, on Redemptive 
Religions, were warmly received. 

Two other series of three lectures each 
were none the less appreciated, though by 
local talent. President King favored his 
home friends with an abridgment of his 
Harvard Noble Lectures of last March on 
The Ethics of Jesus, the fruit of careful 
study in the light of the severest tests of 
modern New Testament criticism. His fine 
constructive results were both reassuring 
and satisfying, as he made clear the assured 
substratum of essential Christianity. Prof. 
Kemper Fullerton in three incisive lectures 
on Prophecy and Apologetics made a distinct 
contribution to his subject and added to his 
reputation as an inspiring interpreter of the 
Old Testament. 

One of the best appreciated lectures from 
the viewpoint of the pastors present was 
Professor Hutchins’s treatment, in a fine 
constructive way, of The Preacher’s Creed, 
combining a keen analysis of modern de- 
mands upon the pulpit, and the resources of 


| the modern preacher to meet the situation. 


Professor Fiske’s lecture on One Phase of 
the Problem of Saving the Boy suggested 


| the developing possibilities of psychological 
principles. 


Professor Swing characterized present theo- 
logical situation in Germany with the abil- 
ity of a master scholar, speaking with long 
IDK Ap, 88% 
Jones spoke with authority and, as always, 
with deepest interest, when presenting the 
claims of the great people to whom he has 
given his life. No one could have done bet- 
ter than Professor Miskofsky in his sympa- 
thetic analysis of the conditions in the great 
Austro-Hungary empire. 

Aside from the above were four addresses 
of special interest on Commencement day. In 
accordance with the established custom, Mr. 
DeHaan of the graduating class delivered a 
missionary oration at noon before the Col- 
lege at the Shansi Memorial Arch. He 
stood in a noble succession and well main- 
tained one of Oberlin’s choicest traditions in 
his World-Citizenship and its Challenge. 
The annual alumni address was given by an 
honored alumnus of the Seminary, Rey. 
C. A. Vincent, D.D., of Boston, on The 
Completed Incarnation. It was an inspiring 


reminder of the wonderful working of Provi- 


dence in these modern days of faith. Two 
addresses at the Commencement exercises 
were gems of appropriateness and effective- 
ness, Dr. Bosworth’s charge to the graduates 
and the address by Rey. G. G. Atkins, D. D., 
of Detroit, on The Central Message of the 
Christian Ministry. 

The general impression from this varied 
week’s program, as manifested at the anni- 
versary dinner, with nine alumni speakers, 
was evidently an impression of great satis- 
faction with the present prosperity and fine 
promise of the Seminary. The year has been 
in every way a year of progress, and the 
future is most assuring. Already an. in- 
crease from thirty to fifty per cent. in en- 
rollment is assured for next year, including 
many' Oberlin College graduates returning 
loyally to the Seminary. With its recent 
development in equipment, faculty, curricu- 
lum and endowment, Oberlin Seminary has 
before it greater usefulness than ever. 

Oberlin, O. G. W. FIskKe. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. ; 


THD 
SOcIETY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 

Aids in thee churches and par- 
sonages. Rev.. Charles - Richards, D, D., 
Secretary; Charles BH. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. . Wikoff, Barker Bloc : 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTIon Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
Q., President; Rev. William Ewing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, .books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and. sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
cals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF _MINISTB- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings “from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THe MassacHusptrs HomMm MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds im 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Wmrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Ho 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregation 
House, Boston. 
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Congregationalism in the 
United States 


Figures from the New Year Book 


Churches, Jan. 1, 1908, as printed.. 5,977 
Churches added to the list...... 167 
Churches dropped from the list. .138 
MG POGITION © << cosas: shieseyere (eis, core 29 
Total number of churches, Jan. 1, 
TOUS Sag Seeth aicrarae became ote 6,006 
Total A. B. C. F. M. churches.. 554 
NERAMACUSCOCE: Tlasic.s cls tose. esecatenase s 6,560 
Church members, Jan. 1, 1908, as 
jobs bel (eco UN GOeeNGIeIONS Ordic eG Cac 708,553 
Gain-in 35 states.......... 13,221 
Loss in 18 states.......... 2,579 
Wet INMCTEASC -. sce ce ceer senses 10,642 
Total membership, Jan. 1, 1909.. 719,195 
Number of members, foreign mis- 
sion churches .......-.-+- 71,137 
Grand total <..0- sc. s coe 790,332 
Sunday school members, Jan. 1, 
1908, as printed..........- 678,620 
Gain in 35 states.........- 19,268 
Loss in 17 states........-- 5,079 
INGE IMCTCASE 002 eerste es 14,189 
Total, Jan. 1, 1909 ........---- 692,809 
Number in independent schools.. 55,243 
Grand total ....... 088s eeee 748,052 
Members in Young People’s Socie- 
ties, Jan, 1, 1908.......-.- 154,180 
Gain in 18 states..........- 2,189 
Loss in 34 states..........-: 6,743 
IG UUIORS ote eb es cs cent seen es 4,554 
Total, Jan. 1, 1909.........---. 149,626 
Benevolent Contributions for year 
ending Jan. 1, 1908......-- 2,591,660 
Increase in 23 states..... $113,333 ; 
Decrease in 29 states..... $345,765 
Net decrease ........+eeeee-eee 232,432 


Total amount, Jan. 1, 1909..... 
Home Eapenditures for year end- 


$2,359,228 


ing Jan. 1, 1908.........- $8,996,014 
Increase in 22 states..... $312,250 
Decrease in 31 states..... $386,457 
Net decrease .......--++-+-2%% $74,207 
Total amount for year ending 
Jan. 1, 1909.....+.-.--6+- $8,921,807 
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Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DOUGLASS—In Oroville, Cal., May 14, after 
a brief illness, Rev. F. J. Douglass, in his 
77th yr. He was at one time a missionary 
jn Jamaica, and afterward a pastor in Ii- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


FARWELL—In Hyde Park, Mass., May 12, 
Harriet Gregory, widow of Joseph . Farwell, 
aged 88 yrs. 11 mos. 


GILMAN—In Wellesley, May 6, Frances T., 
widow of Francis L. Gilman and daughter 
of the late Tristram Rowe Dennison of New 
Bedford, Mass. 


GROVER—In Gloucester, May 11, at the 
home of her son, Rev. Richard B. Grover, 
Margaret A., widow of Joseph Grover of 
Amherst, aged 87 yrs. Interment at 
Amherst. 


NEWELL—In Chelsea, Mass., May 25, in his 
sixty-seventh | year, Charles Henry Newell. 
Funeral at First Congregational Church, 
County Road, Chelsea, at noon, May 28. 
Burial at Keene, N. H. 


SHATTUCK—At the family residence in: Cin- 
cinnati, O., March 20, after a lingering 
ilIness, Louise, wife of Jifdge A. C. Shattuck. 


SMITH—In Montclair, N. J., May 4, Carrie P., 
wife of N. Payson Smith. 


MRS. MARY ELIZABETH CONANT 


By the passing away of Mrs. Conant, the 
widow of William H. Conant, Portland will 
miss one who eminently represented the type of 
the gentlewoman of our earlier date. Born in 
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ARPETS 


1880, May 2, she would have celebrated her 
seventy-ninth birthday in about one week from 
the time of her death, had she been spared 
until now. While born in Massachusetts, the 
most of her married life was spent in Maine 
and largely in Portland. Blessed with a most 
loving and devoted husband, a home life was 
early established and long: maintained that was 
one of peace, happiness and a “joy forever” so 
long as it existed. The death of two children 
in their early married life became a sorrow 
from which Mrs. Conant never fully recovered, 
but she accepted it with a truly Christian resig- 
nation. Bight years ago her husband was 
taken, after nearly half a century of a most 
happy married life. While this was a great 
grief it seemed to enlarge her sympathies for 
all suffering like sorrows. 

Her whole life was one long, sweet benedic- 
tion for afflicted humanity. Modest and retir- 
ing in all things, her benefactions were many 
and she was an example of one who “never let 
the right hand know what the left hand did.” 
Often the beneficiary knew not whence the 
much needed relief came. Almost the last ad- 
vice she gave her daughter was “to do all the 
good you can.’’ Imbued with a deep religious 
faith, she lived it in her everyday life. Gentle, 
kind, charitable and patient, she made strong 
friends among all who knew her and left many 
to mourn her loss. ; 

The devoted and self-sacrificing daughter will 
have the deep sympathy of all who loved. her 
mother. 


Temperance Notes 


Dr. Clifford of London recently told a 
meeting of unemployed workmen that unem- 
ployment would never be stopped until the 
drink problem was dealt with more thor- 
oughly. The audience was not pleased with 
this, and expressed loud dissent. But Dr. 
Clifford replied: ““My business is not to say 
what you like, but what I know to be true. 
I have lived more than fifty years in London, 
and I have found more causes of unemploy- 
ment to be due to drink than to any other 
cause.” 


In Canada the Yukon Territory, with free 
liquor, reported for 1907 criminal convic- 
tions of 56 per thousand and Prince Edward 
Island, with provincial prohibition, of 1.38 
per thousand. Allowing for the differences 
between a long settled farming community 
and mining camps under conditions of an 
Arctic winter, indicated by the fact that 
Yukon has more than twice as many eonvic- 
tions as Manitoba, which is second in the 
list, there is ample room for the criminal 
efficiency of alcohol in the difference between 
these figures. ‘ . 
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Good Intentions Make 
Good Paving Blocks 


Action pays dividends. 
a real vacation in Colorado will do more for you than 
a wagon load of 
cells to work which have been loafing for years. 
will put more energy into your run-down system and 
bring more real joys into your life than you ever 
dreamed were possible. 

Use the de luxe service of the 


T ® 
Rock [sand-Friscol ines 


It’s the best way to the best place--the way of 
greatest comfort and greatest saving. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
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TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
EXECUTORS OF ESTATES 


_A ground lease, in Chicago business district running 
eighty years—income $1,500 per annum on 4 per cent. 
valuation—absolutely secure—a rare opportunity. Ad- 
dress owners, R. E., care Lord & Thomas, Trude 
Building, Chicago, 11. 


WE OFFER PROFITABLE POSITIONS 
to ladies at home or to travel. No capital re- 
quired. Write KEELER BROS., Jamestown, N. Y. 


PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL’ BROKERS 


Lawrence. Kansas. 


Keep I-MEND On Hand So As To Have it 
When Needed 


AS I-MEND eke eo Epaie) sate, ent 
ron, Copper. n or 00 yhina, 
MENDS— Glass an Wooden Ware, Marble, 


Ivory, or Bric-a-brac, Gas Pipe. Water Pipe, your Meer- 


schaum Pipe.,Umbrella Haudles, Knife, Hammer or 


Hatchet Handles and all kinds of Furniture. 
|-MEND is Fire and Water Proof and anyone can use I-MEND 
by following Directions 


This is an article worthy of immediate consideration. 
Regular 25 cent package for 10 cents. 


DARIEN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO., DARIEN, CONN. 


Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


111th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1909. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’S.......+-++++ 
Real Estate.......scneeeeeereeee 
United States Bonds.... 
State and City Bonds. 
Railroad Bonds oe 


Ey e 


= 

> 
= 
= 


Miscellaneous Bonds. 420,000.0' 
Railroad Stocks.... .. 7,602,120.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks. ...  1,878,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks......-.....+09- 338,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate........-cccee eee ecerereeees 97,800.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AQeDIS ..-..-ceeeeeeeserecerereceesresees 1,120,249.91 
$24,856,499.05 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 7) . $3,000,000.007 
Reserve Premium Fund 9,515,887.00 
Reserve for Losses . 1,018,626.87 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
CLAIMS crocs ccececceccsuitecvceseenens oes 539,163.67 
Reserve for TAaxeS.....----seesesseecereee 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Confiagration Surplus...... 800,000.00 
ee over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital........-.-.- 9,882,821.51 
%24,856,499.05 


Surplus as regards policyholders 
%13,682,821.51+ 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


A modest investment in 


It will put lung 


government bonds. 
It 


No 


from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or Memphis and your vacation starts 
when the train starts. 


Send tonight for our Colorado book or our folder, ‘Thro’ 
Scenic Colorado and Yellowstone Park to the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition,’’---free on request. They will 
supply the details you need. 


2 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN HPRAY & 


658 WASHINGTON ST. 


SONS CO. 


BOSTON. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ARCHIBALD, ANDRNW W., Newton Center, Mass., 
formerly of Brockton, to be minister in 
charge of First Ch., Springfield. Accepts. 

Bwacn, Frop, P., Oberlin Sem., to Lawndale 
and Hawthorne, Cal. 

Denison, Ronr. C., lately of Janesville, Wis., 
to United Ch., New Haven, Ct, 

Dwrnick, Twos. H., Andover, Me., accepts call 
to Wellfleet and So, Wellfleet, Mass., and is 
at work, 

Hanrron, Tos, R., Prattville, Mich., to Seaton- 
ville and De Pue, Tl. Accepts. 


HAWKINS, NowMan H.,, lately of Bureka and 
Palisade, Neb, to Weseott and Comstock. 
Accepts. 


fHINMAN, Go. W., missionary of the American 
Board at Foochow, China, to be district sec- 
retary of the A, M, A. for the Paeifie coast. 
Accepts, the condition of his health prevent- 
ing a return to the foreign field. 

JOHNSON, Gnho. H., Union Ch., Taunton, Mass., 
to professorship of history in Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O0., Accepts, to 
begin Sept. 1. 

Lysunr, Wyyrorr, Owatonna, Minn., to Olivet 
Ch., St. Paul. Accepts, 

McDowntn, Hwnry M., Neosho, Mo., to Wyanet, 


Ill. Accepts. 

Martin, M. A., Calexico, Cal., to Avalon. Ac- 
cepts. 

Mmnkn, Tinney, Westmoreland, Kan., to Au- 


relia, Io. Accepts. 

Murry, I. JAMns, Buxton and No. Buxton, Me., 
to Kittery. Accepts, to begin July 1. 

MILLMR, JOHN W., recently of Plerpont, O., to 
Centerville and Riceville, Pa. Is at work. 

Moncon, ANDRYNW J., Slavonic Ch., Braddock, 
Pa.,, to Slavonic Ch. WHoldingford, Minn. 
Accepts, 

Moon, IraANcIS, Chiltonville, Mass., to Beech- 
wood Ch., Cohasset. Accepts, 

MousLny, WM, H., Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Wal- 
pole, N. HW. Declines. 

SuccomeBn, SAM’, H., Brainerd Ch., 
Ill., to Goshen, Mass, 

Surpunrp, Tuno0, M., Bellevilie Ave. Ch., New- 
ark, N. J., to First Ch., Lincoln, Neb, 

TRoMspHLL, AnruurR L,, Wendell, Mass., to Mirst 
Ch., Leverett. Accepts, retaining Leverett 
Second, at Moore’s Corner. 


Chicago,’ 


FOUND OUT 


A Tenineod Nurse Discovered Tts 
Effect. 


No one is in better position to know the 
walue of food and drink than a_ trained 
nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., writes: “I used to drink strong 
coffee myself, and suffered greatly from 
headaches and indigestion. 

“While on a visit to my brothers I had 
@ good chance to try Postum, for they drank 
it altogether in place of ordinary coffee, 
After using Postum two weeks I found I 
was much benefitted, and finally my head- 
aches disappeared and also the indigestion. 


“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been left 


off and Postum used. 

“T observe a curious fact about Postum 
osed among mothers. It greatly helps the 
flow of milk in cases where coffee is in- 
clined to dry it up, and where tea causes 
nervousness, 

“T find trouble in 
make Postum properly. 


getting servants to 
They most always 


werve it before it has been boiled long 
enough. It should be boiled 15 or 20 
minutes after boiling begins, and served 


with cream; then it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages 


“There's a Reason.” ' 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Societies, July 22-29; S. S.- 


UNpmrwoop, Rurus §., Springfield, Mass., to 
Reading, Ct., and Milltown, N. B. Accepts 
the latter. 

Vinrs, Francis H., Boxboro, Mass., to Drving. 

Warton, 8. A., Salem, Neb. (formerly Green 
Ridge, Mo.), to Camp Creek, Neb. Accepts. 

Wiaein, Hvan, Albion, Il., to Vienna. Accepts, 

Witson, SAm’n J., Bangor Sem., to Brooks, 
Me. Accepts. 


Resignations 

CLANChY, WM. P., Oenter and North 
Becket, Mass., effective June 26, 

Cromrs, Guo. W., West Point, Neb., because of 
ill health. Chureh declines to accept it, hop- 
ing that warm weather will restore his vigor. 

Hpanrron, Tos, R., Prattville, Mich. 

HpnsuHaw, Gorpon W., Angola, N. Y., closing 
a six-year pastorate and a ministry of 
twenty-four years. He enters business life. 

Jonson, Gno, H., Union Ch., Taunton, Mass., 
after six years’ service. 

JOMUNSON, WM., Meadville, Mo., after a seven- 
year pastorate. 

Lusmnr, Wvorner, Owatonna, Minn. 

McDownuii, Hmnry M., Neosho, Mo. 

MARTIN, M. A., Calexico, Cal. 

Mnynkn, Henry, Westmoreland,, Kan, 

Murry, I. JAmMps, Buxton and No, Buxton, Me., 
effective the last of June. 

Moncont, ANpROW J., Slavonic Ch., Braddock, 
Pa. 

PINCKNnY, Wapn, Hudson, 8. D. 

RALHBUN, Davis L, (Pres.), Cotati, Cal. He 
has bought a ranch and will retire from the 
ministry,  , 

THOMPSON, W. SHwORMAN, Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass., effective August 15. 

TRUNSDHLL, AnvmuR L., Wendell, Mass., after 
seven years’ service. 


Chs., 


Dismissions 

GhnwLwy, Lust C., Whitefield Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., April 29, 

Murrinrn, Guo. P., Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
‘port, Mass., April 29. 

Nnwcoms, pw, W., North Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., April 29, 

Ricwarpson, Cyrus, First Ch., Nashua, N. H., 
May 12. 

Scomr, WILLARD, 
Mass, 


Piedmont Ch., Worcester, 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


N»wsaukyrorr, MAss., Oentral, formed by the 
consolidation, of North, Prospect and White- 
field chs., reo. 29 April. 


Petsonals 


Brapuny, Dan F., recently received from the 
trustees of Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, O., a 
check for $800, in recognition of his faith- 
fulness to extra duties involved in waiting 
for the coming of the new associate pastor, 

CALKINS, RaymMoNnD L., on leaving for a five 
‘months’ trip abroad, was tendered a farewell 
reception by State St. Ch., Portland, Me., 
and presented with a purse containing over 
$1,000. 

WASYMAN, Lucius R., pastor for thirty-seven 
years of Plymouth Ch., ¥ramingham, Mass., 
recently returned from a five months’ leave 


of absence spent in the far West, including 
California, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINIST HORS? 


Munrina, 
May 31, omitted. 


Pilgrim Tall, 


MINIS@PRIAL Rovrwar, Hartford Seminary, May 
31—June 2. Leaders, Rev. R.' FB, Horton, 
D.D., and others, 


Boston Y. W. CG. A, quarterly meeting, 40 
Berkeley Street, June 1, 10.80 a. mM. 


INDORNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, annual 


conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 8-. 


14, 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS Friday meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. m. 


NATIONAL 
July 5-9, 


Hpucatron Assn., Denver, Col., 


Norrarimnp Conrprencns: Young Women, 
July 18-20; W. H. M., July 14-20; Women's 


Assist NATURN. There are times when you sho 
assist nature, It is now undertaking to clnagse voan 
SuRing wit hg will bm ge a) Sarsaparilla the under- 
bakin ye Successful, This great medicin ‘ifles 
and builds up as nothing else does. role: Dusifign 


Yoreign Miss. 
workers, July 22-29; 
July . 81, August 15% 
August 17, Oct, 1. 


SaGAMorD Bracu §. 8S. Insrirurn, July 22-29. 


Christian workers, 
Post Conference, 


STATE MEBLINGS 


Missouri, Springfield, June 7-9. } 
Pennsylvania, Bbensburg, June 8-10. 
Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 


SEMINARY COMMPNCEMENTS 


Yale Divinity School, May 31—June 1. 
Bangor, June 1, 2. 
Andover, June 20-238, 


EUROPA TOURS, 


ries; inspiring leadership. 
EUROPE 22d tour. All north Kurope Including 
Midnight Sun and Russia. June 22 to 
Sept. 2. 8500 to B57b. 
Kev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fe Vines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Appleton, Wis. Physical 
comfort; purposeful itinera- 


For Summer and Autumn, board near ocean. 
Address for particulars P. O, Box 7, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
Wanted. Patient requiring trained nurse’s care at 
seashore, Physician’s reference. Address Mrs, EK. G. 
Temple, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Colored man wants position to do indoor work. His 
wife would go as cook, Excellent references given. 
Address Rey. D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Wanted, an intelligent and capable working house 
keeper for four adults (ladies), 40 miles from Boston. 
Good home. Address X. Y., 20, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone, Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J, Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, ‘Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Good board can be had on a farm, one mile from 
Wentworth, N. H., village, Moosilauke and Carr Moun- 
tains in full view. Houve open from June 1 to raeaeee 
ber. Address Mrs, Ida Stickney, Wentworth, N. H. 


Woung Men can establish a profitable business in 
every town—no need to be idle, Liberal inducements. 
Read the advertisement in this issue of Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, Darien Chemical Development Co., Darien, Ct. 

Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Maas. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen from house, three states 
from hill close by. Near to chureh and trolley. Terms 
reasonable, Apply to Mrs. ©, TI. Hale, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass, 

Wightand Mall. Well adapted for an invalid or for 
one heeding a home for rest during the summer; expe- 
rienced nurses and resident physician in charge ; location 
attractive and healthful. Address S, L. Baton, M.D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Caretakers. ‘Two school teachers, prot., having no 
home would like to care for a home or cottage during 
absence of owners, for rent of same during the summer, 
Can give excellent references. Address J. N., 22, care’ 
The Congregationahst, Boston, Mass. 1 


A Presbyterian Minister, 50 miles out from New 
York City, in a delightful parish desires to exchange 
pulpits for the month of August with a minister in Maine 
who is located within easy reach of good trout streams. 
Address P, O. Box 6, Monroe, N. Y. 


Kor Sale. Good 8-room house and barn. Pump in 
kitchen. Good buildings. Six and one-half acres land. 
One-half acre small fruits, pears, apples, pes. Kive 
minutes’ walk to church, store, post-office, schools, Write 
to ©. V. Wells, Wilbraham, Mass. Box 182. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are pa to do good work. 
ew for Bulletin, Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


To Rent in Templeton, large furnished two-stor 
house. Two minutes walk from Templeton Inn, 1,20 
feet elevation, Commodious rooms, Hlectrie lights. 
Plenty of shade and room for lounging out-of-doors. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and eggs furnished if desired. 
Address J, O. Winch, Templeton, Mass. 


Guests wanted at farm nine miles from city of 
Keene, three miles from West Swanzey, Denman Thomp- 
son’s home, two miles to beautiful Faust Lake, one 
mile from R. R, Station, Ashuelot River borders farm. 
Only thirteen miles to Northfield. § ring water. Level 
roads, Address Mr. J. Sawyer, Wine: ester, N. H. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. One of 
the most attractive locations in the state. Blevation. 
1,200 feet. The house is large and comfortable, open 
eh ted in parlor and in several sleeping rooms. 125- 
foot piazza and veranda overlooking some of the finest 
fia He state. Long distance telephone. R. F. D. 
3. L. Marden, ( I 


Wanted. Good New England farm houses within 
forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 
may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care requisite. Address, 
with full information, “ The Country Week,” B. Y.M. 0. 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Summer Home, ‘Cascade Lodge,” in the 
White Mt. region. Nine room house, newly painted. 
Barn and carriage house, newly shingled all over and 
stained, Summer house, hen house, ice house. 50 acres 
of land, Mountain brook running through forming @ 
beautiful glen with flume and cascade bO feet niga. 
Choice fruit. Entire Franconia Range in view. #2. Ne 
or $2,300 furnished (includin platio). Address Rey: 
R. W. Beers, 419 Broadway, Somerville, . 1 


29 May 1909 


ee 


29 May 1909 


, The Woman’s Board at 
Greenfield 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 


The approach to Greenfield by train, 
trolley, carriage or automobile on the after- 
noon of May 17 or the morning of May 18 
occasioned many an exclamation of “How 
beautiful!” Living green, sunshine, cloud 
shadow and apple blossoms began the wel- 
come which was later expressed by open 
doors, outstretched hands and the cordial 
words of Mrs. L. C. Titus, president of the 
Franklin County Branch. The Board has 
not before gone so far from headquarters for 
a semi-annual meeting, but this was a good 
beginning: 

Mrs. OC. H. Daniels presided. Miss Kyle 
and Miss Witherby presented the Home De- 
partment with details of the treasury, extra 
effort, leaflets, meetings and work among the 
young people. Miss Calder gaye personal 
sketches of two missionaries recently ap- 
pointed, Miss Clara C. Richmond for West- 
ern Turkey and Miss Delia D. Leavens for 
North China. Miss Stanwood talked about 
the relation of other Boards, conferences, 
summer schools and United Study, with com- 
mendation for the new text-book written by 
Dr. and Mrs. Francis H. Clark. Mrs. L. R. 
Smith of Hast Northfield led a devotional 
service at the close of the morning session. 
Miss C. M. Clapp of Mt. Holyoke College 
gave some Glimpses in the Orient, impres- 
sions derived from a recent visit to Japan, 
China and Korea. 

The missionaries, as always in these meet- 
ings, were quite to the fore. Mrs. W. B. 
Stelle of Peking, herself a missionary 
daughter of the Sheffield family, talked of 


‘Opportunities and Limitations in North 
China. In noting the wonderful changes 


since the Boxer uprising, she gave much 
credit to Mrs. Conger for her influence over 
the Empress Dowager and the tact used in 
bringing the missionaries into notice in high 
circles. A school which forty-five years ago 
had six pupils is now the Union Woman’s 
College of North China, carried on under 
the auspices of four denominations. 
greatest limitation at present is lack of work- 
ers. Miss Martha H. Price, who went to 
South Africa in 1877, may well speak of 
Light and Shade in Zululand. Her early 
work in that mission and her nineteen years 
in Ifianda Seminary have shown her both 
sides of the picture. Miss Alice Gleason of 
Guadalajara talked of Mexican Girls and 
Mission Schools, and made it seem quite 
worth while to study one section of next 
year’s text-book. Mrs. L. S. Gates, soon to 
return to Sholapur, spoke with enthusiasm 
of Glorified India—not yet wholly glorified, 
but after her thirty-four years of work she 
has the vision of the India to be. 

In the last half hour Dr. James L. Barton 
gave a thrilling address upon Turkey Today 
and Tomorrow, what Turkey is in itself and 
in its relation to the rest of the world, tl.c 
conditions of today and the hope for to- 
morrow. Two missionaries from Turkey 
-were present, Mrs. J. K. Browne, who ex- 
pects to return this summer to Harpoot, and 
Miss Mary L. Graffam of Sivas, who has 
just come home for furlough. Miss Abbie 
M. Colby of Japan was among those present 
‘from the foreign field. 


. FRIDAY MEETING 


Mrs. J. C. Lane of Norwood presided. 
Several missionaries in the Marathi Mission 


~were reported with extracts from letters from 


Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee, Mrs. Sibley and 
Mrs. Winsor. An account was given of 
tours recently taken by several Harpoot mis- 
sionaries. In the midst of the touring an 
announcement of a coming massacre caused 
a very exciting scare, but through the influ- 


sence of the American consul guards were pro- 


The | 


vided and quiet reigned. Even the | 
Kknapp children, who had been sent into a 
village to spend their vacation, and who 
were to be hastily taken back to Harpoot by 
their father, were allowed to remain. 

Mrs. Rockwell of Oak Park Church, Chi- 
cago, brought messages of fellowship and 
cheer from the W. B. M. I. The Greenfield 
meeting was fully reported. 


soon 


New Jersey has determined that its city 
saloon keepers shall not be allowed to sell 
liquor to habitual drunkards. The law di- 


rects the official designation in every munic- | 
ipality of three reputable citizens who shall | 


constitute a board of protection for the pre- 
vention of drunkenness. Their duty will be 
to forbid the sale of liquor to drunkards or 


those who in their judgment are likely to be- | 
liquor | 


come drunkards and to notify the 
sellers, who are to be punished for 
sales by fines or revocation of license. 
posting of the drinkers looks like 


such 
This 
a step 


toward the plan proposed in South Carolina | 


of freeing the seller and licensing the 
drinker. If it were required from every one 
asking for a drink that he should first show 
a permit from one of these boards, the num- 
ber of drinkers in New Jersey might be ma- 
terially reduced. New Jersey, it may be 


remarked, has no local option law. 


Smith and His Wife 
and Their Evenings 


How she helped cut out Overtime 
at. the office 
Tom Smith thought her 


OUNG Mrs. T Smi eht her 
husband had to work entirely too hard, 


It worried her. 

Night after night, Tom had to go back to 
his desk. Frequently on Sundays, too. 

He was the “statistics man” of a small 
but growing company. And the eye-strain- 
ing, brain-fagging work with figures, records 
and details was telling on him. 


Besides, he and she were cheated ont of 
their evenings together. 
* * # 
Well, one day Mrs. Tom read in a maga- 


zine about a _ time-work-and-worry-saving 
business machine. 

And straightway she saw it would cut out 
the night-work which was robbing Tom of 
his rest and recreation. 

It seemed to her a wonderful machine. 
For it did work which she had supposed only 
man’s brains could do. 

It added, multiplied, 
vided. 

It printed the figures in columns, and 
added them, almost as fast as you could say 
them. 

It added dollars and cents, or feet and 
inches, or pounds and ounces, or fractions, ete. 

It did this mechanical part of accounting 
work in one-fourth the time required by even 
a “lightning calculator.” 

And it was mechanically impossible for the 
machine to make a mistake. 

It was the Burroughs Adding and iieens 
Machine. 

Made in 58 different styles—one to fit the 
requirements of every kind of business. 

And sent to any office on free trial. 


Mrs. Tom could hardly wait to tell Tom. 
He knew of the “Burroughs,” but said the 


subtracted and di- 
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A Se 
Necessity 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
eastey — mix a little into hot 
starch and have  better- 
looking linens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving . 
time comes it’s the \ 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- ° 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


(ancorporated) 


business wasn’t ‘big enough,” Besides, he 
hadn't the ‘“‘say-so.” 

But Mrs. Tom was determined to 
pate” her husband. 

So, taking matters in her own hands, while 
he was at the office one day, she wrote the 
manufacturers for their book, “A Better 
Day's Work’’—telling them to send it to 
Tom’s firm, 


“emanci- 


* * 


Well, the book came, addressed to the 
company—and went to the Boss’s desk. It 
wasn't a catalogue—but a business book—so 
unusual, so full of new and short-cut ways of 
doing things, that it set the gentleman think- 
ing. 

And the free, fair trial, which put it up to 
the machine to make good, appealed to the 
business-sense of the Boss. 

So he wrote the Burroughs people, asking 
doves, EGR Sel! 


*% * * 
And, the Burroughs is now a prized ‘“as- 
sistant” in that office—at work every day. 


Tom and “the boys” are never behind with 
their work—they get their statements and 
balances and reports out right on time.— 
And always right. 

No more night work in that office. 

And the boys come to work each morning 


rested and refreshed—alert to accomplish 
things. They are more useful to the com- 
pany. 

And, by saving three-fourths of the time 


formerly required for the first addition, and 
all the time formerly spent in going over the 
figures for verification and in search of elu- 
sive errors, and by eliminating costly delays 
and mistakes, that Burroughs has, in a little 
over a year, more than paid for itself. 

Our book, “A Better Day’s Work,” will be 
sent, with our compliments. to any one who 
will write for it on their firm letterhead, or 
use the coupon. 

Any firm, 
nomatter 
how small, 
may have a. 
free, iar 
trial of the 
Burroughs. 


Please 
c send me 
. one free copy, 
“A Better Day’s 


Burroughs 
Work.’’ Cong., May 


Adding 
Machine 
Company 


96 Burroughs 
Block’ 

Detroit 
Michigan 

65 High Holborn, .-” 


W.C., London, .- 
England ROOTOSSs j.se cv esaasee oe bale eOeecieedeotvereuedl 


"Kind of Business............-+0+6 


*" Size of office FOrce........ceeeceeeeeecs 


THE QUEST OF HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


This little book aims to give a few 
basal principles by which men can better 
interpret and understand the widespread 
psychic movements, such as Christian 
Science, Faith Healing, the Emmanuel 
Movement, the work of Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago, and all other similar healing phe- 
nomena. It also aims to exert a conserva- 
tive influence upon those who would com- 
mit the church to any of these healing 
arts, to bring about a better understanding 
between ministers and physicians, and to 
make the pastoral work of the minister 
more useful for the community. 


Decorative boards, 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


Glad Tidings 


BY 
REUEN THOMAS 


VOLUME of selected discourses delivered 
during Dr. Thomas’s ministry of more than 
thirty-two years at the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Thomas was at once a scholar and 
preacher of rare excellence. ‘These sermons show 
his close touch with current life, his hearty sym- 
pathy with American life and ideals, his steadfast 
- confidence in the future life and devout belief 
in God. 
The titles are as follows: 
Tyr Resurrection, A Reveration or Mayn’s CaPABILITIES. 
Curisraas SERMON. 
Our Garpen oF Enen. 
Maxine May. 
Tur Cnurcu or Curist. 
Tur Brste aNd How Ir Became As Ir Is. 
Tse Licur or Lire. 
Lone. SicHr. 
Tur ANGEL oF JEHOVAH. i 
Ir Tuou Faryy 1x rHe Day or ADVERSITY. 
Tur Universauity oF THE Divine PRESENCE, 
Love PrepoMINANT. 
Tue Inequatities oF Lire. 
Tue Turrst oF THE Sour. 
Tur WirHpRaWwAL OF JESUS. 
Law anp GRACE. 
Tue Finat Jupementr or Man. 
ReJoIce IN THE Lorp. 
The book is bound in Maroon cloth with gilt top and 
slimp. 3 OO pages 
Price $1.25 net 


The Pilgrim Wress 


175 WazasH AVE., CHIcazo 14 Beacon Sr., Boston 


The Strange Cavs of God 
A Study in the Book of Job 
BY 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


Author of ‘* The Main Points,” ‘* The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit,” ** Two Parables,” ‘ The 
Gospel of Good Health”. 


R. CHARLES R. BROWN believes that the 


teachings of the Book of Job have special 


value for our times, for it deals with the vital 


problems of ordinary people. He aims, therefore, 


to interest the average reader who is less concerned 


with dogmas and speculative inquiries than with 


the stress and strain of actual experience; and to 


clarify the complications of form in this ancient 


drama. ‘The result is a popular and concise study, 


written in Dr. Brown’s crisp, forceful English, and 


with an understanding of the deeper processes of 


mind and heart common to men of today as to 
Job of old. 


Contents 
I. The Point of View. 
II. The Shock of Unexplained Adversity. 
Ill. The Failure of Conventional Orthodoxy. 
IV. The Spiritual Energy of a Perplexed Man. 
V. The Answer from the Clouds. 
VI. The Emergence of a New Faith. 
Bound in green boards with buckram back, gilt top and letter- 
ing. 74 pages, 53 X 72 inches 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Sr., Bosvon 


175 Wapasn Ave., Cuicaco 


PURITANISM IN THE 
SOUTH = 


By J. EDWARD KIRBYE 


This book absolutely disposes of the 
idea, long held, that New England was 
settled by the Puritan and the South by 
the Cavalier. He successfully shows that 
the Puritan opened up both sections, and 
that the representatives of the Cavalier in 
the South were few and mostly of such 
character as to be without influence. The 


| author traces. the characteristics of the 


Puritans down even. to the Civil War, and 
accounts for the heroism shown on both 
sides by their perpetuation. Incidentally 
he reveals how there came to be such a 
difference between the home life in the 
North and in the South, on account of 
the small, contiguous farms in the North 
and the large plantations in the South. 


I50, pages. 75 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street 
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The Heresy of Bad Taste 


Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Hartford Seminary’s Milestone 


The Brilliant Celebration of a Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Anne Warner’s Church Work 


A Story by Susan Hubbard Martin 


Dr. Robert F. Horton in America 


Domestic Opportunities for Girls 
Grace A. Turkington 


An Hour with John Gunckel 
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8500,0005 ———___— 
$450,000 
$400,000 


Poo0l00G) sae 


Pledges 
become 


$300,000 
uncondi- a 
tional. 


$250,000 


#200,000 


$162,638.44 
#150,000 


k 


$100,000 


850,000 


$000,000 


Scale showing sub- 
scription to Satur- 
day, May 29, 1909, 
with point below 
which pledges are 
conditional. 


The speaking part of the Joint Missionary Campaign is over. 
ing of Rhode Island churches in one grand assemblage at Providence on June 2d, 
the last of the meetings at nearly 200 Congregational Centers was held and that 
phase of the campaigning reached a gratifying climax. 
been made. 
has been braced. A general “readiness to will” has been aroused. 
to complete “the performance of it” out of that which Congregationalists have. 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR. OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. : DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


GETTING IN THE RETURNS 


With the gather- 


A vivid impression has 


The Congregational pulse has been stirred. The Congregational nerve 


RAPIDLY INCREASING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This latter stage of the Campaign is advancing at accelerated 
pace. With the week ending May 22d the subscriptions took a 
long stride ahead. The thermometer went up aS in a warm wave 
of spring-time. Several pledges of $5,000 were added to the list. 
Churches which made a canvass of their own exceeded the figure 
which they set for themselves. 


THE CAPITAL EXAMPLE OF OUR CAPITAL CITY 


Two pastors in the city of Washington report: 


“Last Sunday I made the statement to my congregation and 


asked for $400 or $500. $690 were pledged, nearly 50 per cent. 
more than I asked.” 

“T put the matter before my congregation last Sunday and 
asked them to pledge then and there. $1,386 were pledged. We 
hope to make it $1,700 or $1,800, the largest missionary offering 
ever taken in our church.” Later he reported $2,100 pledged. 

The above are samples of reports coming from different sec- 
tions of the country. 

An equal average from 200 other Congregational Centers 

WOULD MAKE THE FULL $500,000. 


This ought not to be difficult to secure. 


From another church keeping well in step with the two Wash- 


ington churches the report says: “ Yesterday we raised over $400 
for the Fund and we raised it wzth very “ttle effort.” 

A little more of such effort, put forth by local committees or- 
ganized at and after the Campaign Meetings and by individuals 
who have delayed to send in their pledges, will swell the subscrip- 
tion figures still faster and lift the thermometer to where the 


Winter of our Congregational discontent with debt and retrench- 
ment shall be made the Summer of enthusiasm over efficiency : 


and advance upon all lines of our Missionary Work. 
Please send pledges of contributions to 


MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave.; New York nos 


and money remittances to 
DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE : 


Previously acknowledged, week ending ee. 22 . . $149,433.15 
Received for week ending May 20. . . oo eres 9, 13,5205, 2952 
Total to May 29 | 4 es $162,638.44 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE ' t 
General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, Dz ID: Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. \.. 
Secretary, W.- E, STRONG. , Treasurer, Dr. LUCIEN C, WARNER, 
For Publicity; J: F. :Broptig, D. D. Secretary, W. BE. Louern, Esq: 
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For Commencement Gilts 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Contents 5 June, 1909 ek ee 
pDITORIAL coc Jas. I. Wingate & Son 
Event and Comment > 
Waitorial in Brief 400-402 Boylston Street, Boston 
Our Changing Order 


A Selected List of 
CHARACTER-MOULDING BOOKS 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CHURCHES 
A Word to Sunday School Teachers | — 


Any book on the list given below will be sent to any * 
address on receipt of price quoted by either bookstore 


of The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago ah hi . “ 
Bad ta Beacon' Si., Bee SO, The Day of the Child | Plain and Decorative Painting 
CONTRIBUTIONS | Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
“How beautiful is youth! | How bright it gleams The Heresy of Bad Taste. Grace’ Duf- Pulpit an eats eee 
S lllusions, aspirations, dreams! . wax | arpets an ugs 
Book of Beginnings, Story without End, field Goodwin 745 | P & 


Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!” Electric Fixtures 


Sergei Hartford Seminary’s Milestone. H. A.B. 746 


|; Anne Warner’s Church Work. Susan JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
$1.00 Hubbard Martin 748 , 206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
Under these titles, which may at first FOR THLE CHILDREN rity (Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 


thought seem strangely yoked, Dean 
Briggs sets forth clearly and frankly his 
informal “sermons” to American youth. 


In Pollywog Time | Church Representative 


THE. HOME Tl | Telephone 1218 B, B. 491-1 Newton North 
For a June Birthday—a poem. Eliza- ——___—. 


Whether addressed to Wellesley seniors, 
Harvard undergraduates, or Concord 
children, these talks have the ring of 


sturdy conviction, the vigor of genuine beth West Parker | SPECIAL DESIGNS OF INTERIORS WITHOUT CHARGE 


manhood. Throughout the invigorating Domestic Opportunities for Girls 


The Children’s Pulpit. . Rev. E. H. By- 
ington 


addresses run the twin themes—faithful- Secure our prices before ordering Church or 


ness to duty and loyalty to ideals. | Residential Work 
| LESLC Or 


Great Books as Life-Teachers: Studies of 


Se cn teel. by Newell Dwight CLOSET AND ALTAR 752 — - 3 = 
Dr. as pots as eer te of the THE FIRELIGHT CLUB (aon STALL S BOOKS 
messages foun in literature and _ life, ny ora ya Ay. cee Bae lk 
and we are all his debtors. His scholarly AMONG THEONEW BOOKS 154 


Belt the Globe. 8 Pure Books on 
.. |Avoided Subjects—Unrivalled— 20 
Languages. Table of Contents free. 


insight and keen perception opens up THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 


15 755 


new treasures in literary masterpieces, 
and reveals new nobleness in the char- 
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‘3 and Ideals, by Le Baron R. Briggs 
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acters of famous men and women. This z : SNe rea cers Young Boy Young Girl 
is distinctly a book to widen one’s mental HOR, ENDEAVORERS— Topic for June 13 755 Young Man Young Woman 
and moral horizon and make for increased {| CHURCH AND MINISTERIAL RECORD 763 Young Husband = Young Wife 
individual usefulness. nec nae Man of 45 Woman of 45 
JTRCH NEWS e / $1 cach, post free. Vir Publishing Co., 
Happy School Days, by Margaret E. Sangster _. | 169 Church Bidg., 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
$1.25 Boston 756 
Just the book to give the girl who is N Tork 756 | ; ee 
going away. to school in the fall, or plan- Wane ueue Peed Send for Prospectus of the 
ning to enter the High School, for the Three Churches Combine TdT | 
ambitious girl, and the girl who needs a Chicas 7x2 
bit of a spur, the thoughtless girl, and AY fo8 
the over-conscientious girl. Mrs, Sangster Bi-centennial of a Consociation 759 
Waites with a greet persuasiveness which Seer tae Hinclana 9 Edited by 
makes every girl consider her a personal ocktaking in New Englan 759 | 
friend. 2 Dp 8 j - | REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
E oO : ne own-town Success 760 _ Many helps and features never before employed, mak- 
very Man a King, by Orison Swett Marden A Daylight Saloon 760 | ing it the last word in Bible editing. 
This book PWitaifills:the inspiring prot denis uoerdket. Directora 761 | CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
ise of its title. By stirring talks on « : ” : mes - 
subjects ‘such as Steering Thought Pre- The “Together Campaign | «62 
vents Life Wrecks, Overcoming Fear, A Lone Star Church 764 
Cheerful Thinking, How Thinking Brings MISCELLANEOUS SPEOIAL EDITION OF 
Success, The Coming Man. Will Realize Dr. Hort Fralb 4 744 
His Divinity, and others, the author Ti Se ee eo f B48 YM N Ss 
helps the reader to realize his potential An Armenian Martyr 744 
powers, and the majesty inherent in each } ; NEW AND OLD 
soul. Personalia 747 By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 
=) : Nearly 125 
The Dawn of Womahood, by Gabrielle E. Forty Years at Tougaloo TAT ppdlctic dts Just Published Nowisones 
ackson 1.25 . . { . ° Ret bl i filed Each 
Mrs. Jackson has written many charming vere eee See ae ee $25 per lO to MparnestInquirers.? OO by Mal 
te oe ee uses the same deft touch Biographical 759 THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 
in this series of intimate talks with girls. ae BY r 
Not “preachments” at all, are these little Answers to Tangles May 29 761 
chats, but more on the’ order of cozy- Deaths 761 For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
ee eopeurnces; ena the essential w 's Board Meeti 62 “J 
ings of life are quietly discussed. oman’s Board Meeting 762 
He Can Who Thinks He Can, by Orison Swett Meetings and Events to Come 763 INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Marden $1.00 = See Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Tersely and forcibly Dr. Marden points SS zy Our “SELF COLLECTING’ TRAYSAVES 


ONE FOURTH COST ofother systems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


THEQNGREGATIONALS| «= S2Sscccen 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT 
Pianos. Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways 


: out the way to that shining goal called 
% Success. With practical signposts and 
sensible advice, he helps forward the am- 
bitious aspirant. He gives no honeyed 
promises of a smooth road or easy sail- 
ing, but he does give encouragement and 
help in surmounting the difficulties in the 


way. and Christian World from $350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers 
A from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings 
Winsome Womanhood, by Margaret E. SUCCEEDING from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand Uprights 
Sangster $1.25 375 up; also 10 very fine Parlur Grand Pianos at about 


, half. Write for full particulars. Cash or easy monthly 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 | payments. Lyon & Healy, 62 Adams Street, Chicago. 
: ‘We ship everywhere on approval. 


With rare sympathy and understanding 
Mrs. Sangster writes of important days 
and duties in a woman’s life, from her 
‘young girlhood throughout the various 
epochs of a well-rounded life. Her sub 
jects cover a wide range and discuss the 
problems which} confront the schoolgirl, 
the business woman, the betrothed girl, 
the bride, the mother, and even the 
grandmother. Mrs. Sangster writes with 
unfailing tact and intuition. 


Young Men Who Overcame, by Robert E. 
Speer $1.00 
This book has been well described as a 
~“challenge to those who think Christian- 
ay. @ weak and unmanly thing.” Sketches 
of fifteen real men are here presented, 
stories of the lives of modern heroes, 
quiet, unpretentious lives, for the most 
part, yet glorified by an underlying 
Christian faith which enabled them to 
perform daily duties with a consecration 
which ennobled the “common round,” or 
to meet martyrdom with serene courage. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 


i Latest Approved Methods. 
pares ops, 10-Cents Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- ' : HASTINGS, MASS. 
scribers, papers are continued until there is a specific order Main Office & Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages OOK= 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- ASTINGS O. 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change of | 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but , Correspondence Solicited. 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp is in- 
closed for that purpose, 


THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
9 LOIINUNION SERVICE HAS IN- 
LREASED THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORDS SUPPER /N THOUSANDS 
OF LHURTCHES 1T WILL OO SO FOR 
: YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
NSSS TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. 8S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 


Studies in Conduct, by George Thomas Smart, 
D. D. 75 cents 
_A collection of discriminating essays, 
eo Allg beaclgeathd bento but joi 
ractical and personal application. rig- ; 
aulty of thenght and expression make Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 
the book very stimulating. 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thon s Told 


Copyright 1908 
“SAINT AGNES. ] 
OF FAVRILE GLASS RECENTLY ER 
N ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


IN 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW 
ECTED 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Decorations 


TSOR over thirty years this company, under the per- 

sonal supervision of its Art Director, Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany, has maintained the highest standard of excel- 
lency in the designing and making of 


Memorial. Windows, Memorial Tablets, Altars, 


-Fonts, Lecturns, Chancels, 


and 


We invite’ correspondence from those interested. 


TIFFANY ® STVDIOS 


547 TO 355 MADISON AVENVE 


CORNER FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Mosaics, Church 


Churchyard _Memorials 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Story of 


John Frederick Oberlin 


AUGUSTUS FIELD BEARD 


With Introduction by President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 


Up to this time no adequate life of this re- 
markable pastor, whose influence has ex- 
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The Alaska-~Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle (illustrated), by 
Anna Louise Strong. 


The Glories of Mount Shasta, by Samuel C. Patterson (illustrated). 
The Opening of the Country Home, by Zephine Humphrey. 
The Playgrounds Movement in America (illustrated). 

Cruising for the Kingdom Off the Coast (illustrated). 


Nature’s Sources and Nature’s Goal, by Rev. R. H. Potter, D.D., 
Hartford. A sermon. 


A Heart at Leisure from Itself, by Rev. J. Brierley. 
The House That Jack Built (illustrated), by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Memorial Day 

The general observance of Memorial Day this year was 
marked by a further drawing. together of the soldiers who 
fought on different sides of the Civil War, which, however, 
involved no lessening of honor to the soldiers of the Union. 
The central celebration was that at Gettysburg, where a 
monument to the soldiers of the regular army who fell there 
was unveiled. The monument was formally presented to 
the battlefield commission by Secretary of War Dickinson, 
who was born in the South just too late to fight its battles 
and who represents in the Cabinet the old Democracy of his 
section. He claimed for the soldiers of the South an ac- 
knowledgment of patriotism from the dispassionate thinkers 
of the North, and added: 

“And at this day there are in the South but few, if any, 
who would not turn swiftly with sentiments of abhorrence 
from any suggestion that it would have been better for the 
South if it had succeeded in establishing an independent 
government.” 

The President’s address paid a just tribute to the valor and 
fine qualities of the regular army—qualities which Mr. Taft 
as Secretary of War and in his travels and experiences in 
the Philippines has had occasion to observe. The monument, 
a granite shaft, stands among the memorials of the volunteer 
regiments to tell of recognition by Congress of the men who 
fought as citizens of the nation, unhelped by local pride or 
home support. As the ranks of the veterans of the Civil 
War grow thinner there is no falling off in gratitude for the 
services they rendered. Even the holiday makers seem to 
feel the patriotic spirit of the day. And not least is the 
sense of national pride evidenced among the little children 
of the new comers among us. Whatever else they may be, 
in their instinct of reverence for the flag and what it stands 
for, Memorial Day is an important force in their education. 


A Church Union Movement Not Abandoned 
Congregationalists who have been interested in the at- 
tempts for union with United Brethren will read with 
fraternal regard the report on another page of the recom- 
mendations of the bishops of that body at their General 
Conference, which has met after four years. They record 
the fact that the movement has been a great blessing to 
their church. We are sure that this may truly be said of 
our denomination. The vision of our churches has been 
broadened, their sympathies with Christians beyond their 
own immediate fellowship have been enlightened and quick- 


ened, and their knowledge is increased both of the obstacles 
to union and the advantages of it. If the Methodist Prot- 
estants had not insisted on immediate organic union or 
nothing, it is quite probable that we might all have taken 
steps on that slower but surer way toward union which now 
seems to be the choice of the United Brethren, that is, the 
way of federation. When we think of the fine Christian 
character and high ideals of those in these other denomina- 
tions who participated in the historic meetings at Pittsburg 
and Dayton, and we may also say at Chicago, we find our 
confidence growing that through federation these churches 
may yet find the goal of union. 


Ecclesiastical Authority Over the Press 

A few months ago the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Boston, the Most Reverend William H. O’Connell, bought 
The Pilot, the oldest Catholic paper in the United States. 
He thereupon admonished the priests of the diocese that 
their duty to promote the circulation of The Pilot was bind- 
ing on their consciences, “and that neglect to do so after this 
solemn and legal warning will be accepted and interpreted 
as a flagrant neglect of duty.” He gave them permission 
to draw on the funds of the parish “in a prudent degree,” 
in order to increase the circulation. Determined to monop- 
olize the business, he further ordered that “all other papers, 
magazines, journals, reviews and calendars, whether for 
parochial or general distribution, on sale in any way, con- 
trolled, printed or edited in this diocese by priests of this 
diocese, must have before further publication, under penalty 
of suppression, the written permit of the Archbishop,” add- 
ing that “for good and sufficient reason the Ordinary may 
at any time call for the discontinuance and suppression of 
such papers and calendars.” The Pilot is the successor of 
the Jeswit, or Catholic Sentinel, which first appeared in 
Boston under the auspices of Bishop Fenwick in 1829. 
Pope Pius X. has issued a brief, addressed to Archbishop 
O’Connell, printed in the last issue of The Pilot, expressing 
his joy in the publication of this official organ, and that “a 
Bishop of such ability, alertness and zeal as you are, fulfills 
in more than abundant measure this duty.” The Pope calls 
on every Catholic in the region “to help in the support and 
circulation: of said paper,” giving to those who do this, 
which is “meritorius in itself for heavenly favors,” the 
Apostolic Benediction, “which to you, Venerable Brother, 
and to them we impart with special affection.” Other Cath- 
olie journals, we suppose, will be cautious in their comments. 
We venture to rejoice that the press in this country is not 
wholly in fear of the censorship of this “Bishop of such 
ability, alertness and zeal.” 


The Peril of Suppression 

This assumption of supreme and arbitrary authority 
over the Catholic press by Archbishop O’Connell, and these 
threats of penalty for those who do not aid in circulating 
the paper he owns, indorsed and commended by the Pope 
with promises of heavenly rewards to all who do so aid, 
plainly show what the Roman authorities in this country 
would do if they had the power. American people who are 
not Catholics have come to look with more friendly feeling 
than formerly on the Roman Church, which in common with 
o her Christian churches proclaims essential truths of Chris- 
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tianity. But they have no more liking for priestly authority 
suppressing their freedom of thought and speech than their 
fathers had. They tolerate and even look kindly on this 
mighty ecclesiastical organization because they are confident 
that it cannot bring the people of this free country under 
its control. Yet when intolerance steps over the bounds 
which tolerance has set for it, it will rouse swift resentment. 
We have not the same reasons for resisting ‘the encroach- 
ments of the Roman hierarchy that the people of England 
have. Therefore we have looked favorably on the effort to 
pass through the House of Commons the bill to remove 
civil disabilities from Roman Catholics. Yet though it may 
pass by a small majority, it is not likely to become a law 
at present. The chief reason for this is the not wholly 
groundless fear that it might be made a stepping stone to 
ecclesiastical interference with Government to promote plans 
of the Roman Church. We sympathize with the sentiments 
of an English paper which says: 

“Roman Catholicism is not merely a religion; it is a 
political system, and one that denies freedom of thought and 
liberty of action to any one who dissents from its teaching. 
Whatever softening of words be sanctioned by Parliament, 
any attempt to destroy the effectiveness of the Declaration 
will be profoundly felt and resented by the vast majority 
of the people of this country. There is no doubt a concilia- 
tory disposition at work, and one would not wish it changed 
or checked; but Great Britain is essentially Protestant, and 
will tolerate no tampering with the safeguards of its freedom 
and happiness.” 


Mr. Jerome and His Critics 


There is something that appeals to the American admira- 
tion for courage as well as its instinct for fair play in Mr. 
Jerome’s brave fronting of the great audience in Cooper 
Union, New York, one evening last week, assembled at his 
request to hear him defend his much criticised career as 
district attorney. If it were an adroit political device with 
a view to furthering his re-election in the autumn to this 
office, or to even a higher one, it can hardly be said that 
it accomplished its purpose; for while he was unusually 
skillful in parrying the blows that rained down upon him, 
and in turning the laugh or the argument upon his assailants, 
the net effect of his “apology for his life” did not in the 
judgment of all sober-minded men make it quite clear that 
he has been a persistent tribune of the people, undaunted 
by legal technicalities and as ready as Governor Hughes 
has been to convict the kings of high finance involved in 
tricky dealings like the insurance frauds. Mr. Jerome, we 
dare to hope, is still a potential force for righteousness in 
New York City, which has far too few men of the courage 
and capacity which he has more than once displayed in 
public life. In facing his critics for their “heckling,” he 
submitted to a process well known in England and constantly 
employed there. If it were in more general use here it would 
doubtless increase interest in politics and increase in can- 
didates for. and holders of public office their sense of re- 
sponsibility to their constituents. 


Changes of Government Officials 


Two faithful and able public officers have lately resigned. 
Both of them have rendered service which has made their 
names familiar to American citizens everywhere. It is a 
satisfaction to know that their places are to be filled by 
men chosen because¢ of their experience and fitness for their 
important duties. Commissioner Robert Watchorn has ad- 
ministered the immigration law at the port of New York 
with a sympathy for incoming strangers, a patience and 
alertness which have been described with appreciation in 
The Congregationalist and in many other newspapers. His 
successor, Mr. William Williams, is also his predecessor. 
When he took the position of Commissioner of Immigration 
he found the administrative office in New York in great 
need of reorganization, and he instituted reforms for the 
protection of the ignorant and the exclusion of the unde- 
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sirable immigrants which have made Mr. Watchorn’s work 
much more effective. An appointee in the first instance of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who on his retirement praised highly his 
efficiency, Commissioner Williams will insure to immigrants 
a continuance of wise and kindly treatment. The withdrawal 
of Mr. S. D. North as the head of the United States Census 
Office as the new decennial census is about to be taken, 
takes from the Government service a very able and experi- 
enced official. The appointment of Dr. E. Dana Durand 
fills the place with a man of exceptional training for it. 
Dr. Durand is a graduate of Oberlin College, who has been 
an instructor in economics at Leland Stanford, Jr. and 
Harvard Universities and has served the country as secre- 
tary of the United States Industrial Commission, special 
examiner of the Bureau of Corporation and in other impor- 
tant positions. The selection of such men as these increases 
public confidence in the administration of our Government. 


Elements of Hope 


In a striking address at the laying of the corner stone 
of the new State Library building in Hartford, Chief Jus- 
tice Simeon KE. Baldwin expressed the natural pride of Con- 
necticut in its history and especially in the part which 
Hooker and his fellow-colonists took in preparing the way 
by their written compact for the whole content and method 
of American constitutional law. Of particular interest 
were his utterances in regard to the prevailing spirit of the 
Connecticut people, whom he characterized as still a reli- 
gious people. “They have come to take a broader view of 
what religion is; but with no weakening of their sense of 
the dependence of the human upon the divine. They wel- 
come the rapid accessions to their number from foreign 
lands, and see with pleasure how much religion means to 
those new comers, and how, through church influences, it 
guards their lives. P 

“We look forward with no forebodings,” he added, “to the 
mixture of races, already beginning, and sure in future years 
to stamp itself indelibly on the character of our population. 
The public school, our system of compulsory education, our 
town libraries, our colleges, our university, backed by the 
traditions of centuries, are unifying forces which will pro- 
duce, in coming generations as in the past, a high type of 
intelligent citizenship. The foreigner, who throws in his * 
lot with us, loves naturally the country of his choice. Nor 
will Connecticut lose those inwoven characteristics, the na- 
tive heritage of an ancient government, which her long his- 
tory has made a part of her very being. They are of the 
kind that last. They are of the kind that deserve to last. 
They tend towards tolerant’ comprehension, sober delibera- 
tion. They make for stability.” 

These words express, we believe, the larger optimism of 
Americans. We recognize that great changes must be in- 
volved in the mingling of these diverse elements of race 
experience and that strong efforts will be made to substitute 
old world habits of dependence for American independence 
of thought. But we believe that in the long run the Ameri- 
can idea of freedom and brotherhood must win by its own 
inherent power and charm. 


The Tariff in Congress 


We have not chronicled in detail from week to week the 
debate in the Senate over changes in customs duties, because 
with the majority of thoughtful citizens we have been from 
the start convinced that the schedule of rates is already 
practically decided on and will be enacted with unimportant 
modifications. One section of the country wants lumber 
free of duty, another wants a duty sufficient to prevent 
competition by foreign lumber dealers. New England wants 
free hides in order to promote business in manufacturing 
shoes, while the West wants a duty on hides in order to 
encourage cattle raising. The representatives in Oongress 
of these sections make eloquent speeches to gratify their 
constituents, and so do the representatives of other sections. 
But when the votes are taken, it is well understood that a 
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sufficient majority will support the bill presented by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. Public sentiment as ex- 
pressed in the newspapers is against the bill as a whole, and 
most of its items in particular. But the editorials in the 
main are of no more value than the speeches in Congress. 
Those who write against the bill do not know how to make 
_one that would be more satisfactory to themselves or the 
public. The time has passed, also, for making political 
capital out of the tariff. Each party in its platform de- 
manded revision according to its own views. Neither party 
was united on any definite plans. The Democrats specifi- 
eally demanded reduction of duties. Yet within the last 
two months 102 of the 171 Democrats in the House and 
seyenteen of the thirty-two Democrats in the Senate have 
voted repeatedly against reduction. It may be that con- 
sistent principles will be enunciated as a basis for a new 
tariff around which political parties may rally and align 
themselves against each other. But no such principles have 
"yet been declared which can be considered apart from the 
predominating influences of sectional interests. 


The Tariff Outcome 


It seems safe to predict that the tariff bill when passed 
will be simply a new edition of the Dingley bill, altered to 
suit the interests of the Northern sections of the country 
east of the Mississippi River. As to details, the average 
citizen is not much interested in a reduction of the duty on 
corn meal from forty-one and two-thirds cents on 100 pounds 
to forty cents, or of a reduction of five cents per hundred 
weight of sugar. The discussion has at least made it clear 
that the time is not ripe for genuine national tariff revision. 
It is also probably bringing the country to favorable con- 
sideration of legislation for a permanent tariff commission. 
A provision for a bureau of experts is one feature of the 
Aldrich bill, its members to be appointed by the President 

for the purpose of considering the tariffs of other nations, 
’ in order to assist him in determining when these nations 
discriminate against our products. This provision is gener- 
ally approved by newspapers of all sections and parties. Its 
adoption would be an important step toward a more consist- 
ent and scientific method of collecting national revenues and 
promoting general business through the imposition of taxes 
on imports. That method devised and put in operation 
would be a great gain to the country. 


Individual or Racial Worth 

Are the judicial standards of individual worth in America 
to be racial or personal? That question, just now of the 
highest importance to the American of African descent, is 
also of extraordinary interest to all of us because it must 
determine the foundation principles of our Government. 
Tf a man’s compensation for the denial or infringement of 
personal rights is to be less because he is this or that kind 
of an American, irrespective of personal worth, then the 
democracy of which we have boasted is a delusion. The 
matter comes to an issue in a suit brought in New York 
by a Pullman car porter, a Negro, for damages on account 
of a false accusation of theft. The jury awarded him $2,500, 
which the presiding judge promptly cut to $300, on the 
ground first, that the defendant in these cases has no chance 
with juries, and second that: “While in some senses the 
Negro under the law is just as good a man as the President 
of the United States, it would be a bad argument to say 
that he is just as good in all meepecis The damages in a 
ease of this. kind depend on a man’s standing and circum- 
stances. If he is colored, that fact should be considered.” 
With Judge Dugro’s distrust of juries in damage cases we 
have nothing to do. It may have been a rebuke of this 
particular jury for manifest favoritism on the evidence 
adduced. But with the declaration that a black man, simply 
because he is black, is to be reckoned by our courts as an 
inferior, every believer in democracy has to do. And all the 
more because the reduction of damages was promptly sus- 
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tained by the appellate court. If our courts are deliberately 
to put the badge of racial inferiority upon the Negro as a 
Negro, his path toward self-respect and good citizenship will 
be made difficult and our whole national life tainted by a 
cruel inconsistency and injustice. 


The Relations of the Races 


This problem of the relations of the races bids fair to 
be one of perennial difficulty wherever the Negro is found. 
It is the question of questions, overriding even the old 
jealousy between English and Dutch in South Africa, as 
the new Commonwealth is forming. There it is solved 
politically by the total exclusion of the black man from the 
ballot box, except in Cape Colony, where indfviduals are 
admitted under special and difficult conditions of property 
and education. Its urgency for this country is just now 
forced anew upon attention by the strike of firemen on the 
Georgia Railroad against working with Negroes, to which 
we referred last week. The public sympathy with the 
strikers on a principle of pure race feeling is certainly not 
a hopeful feature of the situation. The race question is 
also one of the bugbears of the politicians. President Taft, 
we are thankful to see, meets it with courageous directness. 
He took pains in his visit to Charlotte, N. C., last week, 
to visit the Negro university of the neighborhood, and on 
his return to Washington took the chief part in laying the 
corner stone of a new building for Howard University, which 
has always opened its doors to all Americans impartially. 
The President was hopeful. He believes that conditions 
for the Negro in the South are improving, through the grow- 
ing respect of the better classes for the worth to the commu- 
nity of the Negro. He expressed himself unequivocally in 
favor of the higher education of men for race leadership: 

“T know there are many who dispute the wisdom of large 
contributions to universities for the colored race, and at one 
time I was very much perplexed with the argument to know 
whether or not it was proper. But what is the fact? There 
are four universities in this country, besides Howard Uni- 
versity, devoted to the colored race; those are Lincoln, 
Fisk, Atlanta and Talladega; and they have not, taken to- 
gether, an endowment that exceeds $250,000. Now, when 
you consider that there are ten millions of Negroes in this 
country, you see how utterly ittadequate, even for the educa- 
tion of the leaders, those universities, together with this, are, 
and there is opportunity for the founding of more, or cer- 
tainly for the enlargement of this.” 

All these institutions, it may be noted, were founded by or 
have had the indorsement of the American Missionary 
Association. 


Our Changing Order 


No religious denomination in these days is making history 
more rapidly than our own. At Cleveland, in October, 1907, 
our National Council adopted recommendations providing for 
changing the names of many of the state and local organiza- 
tions of Congregational churches, and the methods of electing 
representatives to these bodies; for giving them legal stand- 
ing, and reorganizing them so as.to enable and equip them 
to administer, their common affairs through’ permanent 
officers and committees; for giving them the responsibility 
for the ordination, settlement and dismission of ministers, 
and for guarding the standing of ministers in the denomi- 
nation. A further logical step was taken in the appointment 
of a committee to report to the next National Council in 
Boston next year a plan for administering the general mis- 
sionary and benevolent work of the denomination by the 
National Council, instead of independently by the seven 
national societies. These recommendations were adopted, 
we believe, without dissenting votes, though some emphatic 
protests were made by members of the council. But the 
action was taken at the close of an afternoon session when 
the attendance was small, and few persons present thought 
it would lead to important changes in Congregationalism. 
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Indeed, so slight was the impression that no record of the 
adoption of the recommendations was made in the Minutes 
ot the Council. 

Subsequent events have shown, however, that the time 
was ripe for the inauguration of these changes. They had 
already been considered in some of our state bodies, and 
some of them had been adopted in California and one or 
more other states. Last year we chronicled the action taken 
on them in Wisconsin, Nebraska, Connecticut, and other 
states. In last week’s Congregationalist reports were printed 
ot the spring meetings of twelve state conferences, and from 
these it appears that in all except Texas the subject of 
reorganization was at the front. In three of these states 
the new order has been adopted and the churches are work- 
ing together under it. Michigan has a superintendent for 
all its churches, and a state committee co-operating with 
committees of the district associations. Ohio inaugurated 
the new plan two years ago, and adopted a new constitution 
last year. Its first year’s working has proved satisfactory 
and no modifications are found necessary thus far. Southern 
California has vested important executive powers in a board 
of twenty-one members, and though the new order seems a 
far departure from historic ideas of Congregationalism, the 
changes are generally accepted as permanent. New York 
has adopted all the recommendations of the National Council 
without dissent. Illinois has taken steps to embody these 
recommendations in a revised constitution. Maine has ac- 
‘cepted a plan of reconstruction carefully prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed last year, and has referred it to local con- 
ferences and churches for approval and adoption. Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa have again referred the subject to com- 
mittees, after extended discussion. Rhode Island appointed 
a committee to devise a plan and report to the next annual 
‘conference. Kansas considered a plan for reorganization, 
but by a small majority postponed action till next year. 

Those states whose annual conferences come in the 
autumn have made no less rapid progress in reorganization 
than those named above. Already it is evident that Congre- 
‘gationalism is responding to the spirit and tendency of the 
times. toward centralization and unity. It could not resist 
the pressure for change in these directions, either in this 
‘country or in England and her colonies, or among Baptists 
and other denominations congregationally organized in all 
these countries, where similar changes are in progress. It 
is a critical time for these denominations. Upon the plans 
now being developed, the character and even the continuance 
‘of democracy in Christian churches will largely depend. It 
is an appropriate time ‘for both ministers and laymen to 
study these matters and their bearing on the life and growth 
of the Church. Indeed, the least encouraging feature, in 
the midst of these reviving activities, seems to us to be the 
ignorance and therefore the indifference of a large part of 
the rank and file of the churches and of too many of the 
ministers concerning the great interests which should bind 
us together in one body and without which our autonomy 
becomes independency and sinks into isolation. Our denom- 
ination needs nothing so much as intelligent and united 
impulse to do its common work. 


A Word to Sunday School Teachers 


The visible results of the last season’s work in our Sunday 
schools are being disclosed in additions to the churches, in 
promotions from one department to another, and in the 
separation between teachers and pupils, with farewell words 
of appreciation and review of work done together. Encour- 
aging advances have been made in many schools during the 
year in organization and methods. An increasing pressure 
is brought to bear on all schools through articles in maga- 
zines and addresses at conventions for more extensive grad- 
ing of classes, better equipment, more exact application of 
principles and methods of publie schools. So far as these 
are practicable for the purpose of the Sunday school you 
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will be eager to apply them, for you want the best results 
to be gained from the service you freely give. You will of 
course be interested in the working of these methods in 
schools where they have been successfully introduced. — 

Some persons who urge the introduction of new methods 
are enthusiastic theorists who have had no experience in 
managing such a school as you have been working in, per- 
haps for a good many years. Others are persons of profes- 
sional training who see little value in the work of teachers 
without certificates of graduation from normal schools or 
colleges. Others who perhaps overestimate their own success 
are disposed to make their work appear large in contrast 
with yours. Others are patiently testing all commended ways 
of working to evolve noble character in their pupils, are 
familiar with the disappointments of teachers, both as to 
their own powers and the material with which they work, 
have known something of the exhilaraton of uplifting souls, 
and would help you to larger service and the joy of its 
rewards. 

You need not find it difficult to distinguish between these 
classes of writers and speakers. Those who denounce the 
Sunday schools of the past and present as utterly inefficient 
and behind other educational institutions, and’ who would 
tolerate none except trained teachers, with possibly very rare 
exceptions have not had any notable success in an average 


Sunday school. Those who know just how schools ought . 


to be managed and classes taught, and possess full assurance’ 
that their methods will succeed, have never tried them in 
the average Sunday school. Those who do not boast of their 
achievements nor pin their faith to any set of text-books 
or plan of grading, who realize the limitations of all instru- 
ments but would prove them and hold fast that which is 
good, and who believe that every disciple of Christ who 
heartily aspires to be like him can impart his enthusiasm 
to others are your real teachers. Seek them, listen to them, 
and then make your own plans for your teaching. 

Don’t be discouraged by those who tell you how far you 
are from attaining the skill which they imply that they 
possess. Don’t be persuaded that any one method will fit 
all schools or that any one sort of lesson helps is divinely 
inspired above others, especially the sort that claims superior 
scholarship. Take up your task with confidence because it 
needs to be done, because you love your Master who wants 
it done, and because you are moved by the spirit of service 
for those pupils who will be better men and women when 
it is done. 

Take your Sunday school as it is, without finding fault 
with its imperfections and with the purpose to make it 
better so far as you have opportunity. Sum up your quali- 
fications as a teacher and make the most of them.. Remember 
that there are two factors in Sunday school teaching—the 
truth which makes men Christlike and the personality which 
reveals that truth through itself. The life in Christ is 
contagious. It is not imparted by a rule or along a selected 
grade. It is a flame kindled in the soul of the teacher and 
kindling the souls he touches. Above all principles and 
methods of teaching is the laying of the life of Christ in 
one human soul beside another soul till the vitality of the 
one passes into the other. That is the philosophy of religious 
teaching. 


You know through experience some of the truth which - 


makes men Christlike. You have brought what you know 
into some dégree of orderly system by study of Christ’s 
words, of the history of men who loved him, and of its action 
in your own friends and pupils who have accepted it. You 
have accepted your place as a teacher that you may serve 
your Lord and Saviour as well as you know how. You have 
some pupils whom you esteem and love and with whom you 
have sympathy. You possess, therefore, the two great factors 
of religious teaching—truth and the personality through 
which it is to be imparted. With these qualifications you 
are equipped to be a Sunday school teacher. Pray for light 
and guidancé and go ahead. 
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The Day of the Child 


Even if Children’s Sunday, with its brightness and cheer, 
were not close at hand, we should not altogether lack re- 
minders of perhaps the most promising sphere of moral and 
spiritual endeavor in which any one may labor today. One 
reason why it is so hopeful is the plastic nature of the 
material. History, modern psychology, our own experience 
show us that patient, judicious effort put forth upon the 
child yields greater fruitage than do endeavors in behalf 
of those whose habits have become stereotyped, and whose 
ideals have become dim. Again, encouragement is afforded 


“as we think of the multitude of agencies at work today in 


behalf of child life, both the sheltered, fortunate child life 
in the more prosperous circles of society and the unblessed, 
unfortunate child life still to be found in all parts of the 
civilized world. 

Neyer was so much being done for the bodies, minds 
and we hope, also, the souls of little people. Conferences 
and campaigns in behalf of boys, crusades against child 
labor, the medical inspection of school children, the effort 
to extirpate tuberculosis in its earlier stages, the routine 
instruction in the public schools day by day and the occa- 
sional lessons in patriotism, in nature study and concern- 
ing great men, the wonderful success that crowns the labors of 
self-denying, persistent men and women who are making the 
dumb to speak and the lame to walk, and ministering to 
other forms of defective child life—this entire circle of 
activity ought to make us rejoice and believe that the com- 
ing generation is to be stronger and better than those which 
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With many of these enterprises the church can co-operate 
directly or indirectly. It should seek, to maintain at its 
highest point of efficiency the public schools, to do its part 
toward providing hospitals, homes and other institutions 
for relief with the necessary resources. But the church 
itself can do something which none of these outside agencies 
can accomplish. Through its service of worship, its Sunday 
school, its children’s classes and its constant emphasis on 
a sane, happy religious life for children, it can supply what 
their hearts crave, and that to which their minds naturally 
respond—the thought of God, the love and helpfulness of 
Jesus, the challenge of the brave, unselfish life. How far are 
our churches meeting this test of their ability to co-operate 
with other collateral forces, and their ability to help every 
child within the range of their influence to ke a true member 
of the Kingdom to which Jesus said it rightfully belonged ? 

An article by Secretary Ewing in another column will 
be helpful in regard to the broader aspects of this theme— 
the extension wo! Sunday schools throughout the land. Here 
is our opportunity for a work which will bring honor to 


Christ. 


Prayer meeting topic for June 6-12. The Growing King- 
dom—The Kingdom and the Rising Generation. Deut. 6: 
1-9, 20-25; Matt. 18: 1-11. Altered views of the place of 
the children in the church. Cultural agencies—the Sunday 
school, the young people’s societies, pastoral classes, religious 
influences in the public school. The extension of Sunday 
schools throughout the land. (Literature furnished by the 
C. S. 8. & P. S. and the Religious Education Association.) 


have preceded it. 


Tf this issue of The Oongregationalist is 
late in reaching you, remember that last 
Monday was a holiday and that the printing 
office was closed from Saturday noon till 
Tuesday morning. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Denver last week passed a resolution that 
ministers ought not to use tobacco, and 
adopted the sensible amendment that laymen 
also should not use it. 


The June American Missionary calls at- 
tention to the fact that the societies it rep- 
resents are doing work among twenty-two 
races living in America. No wonder our 
home missionary secretaries feel that they 
have complex “problems to face. 


The Christian Register says a sophomore, 
when asked to explain Keats’s poem on 
Reading Chapman’s Translation of Homer, 
answered that Chapman was a noted revival- 
ist. ‘Thus does the study of literature lead 
the way to interest in religion. ; 


Secretary Hicks of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, 
skillful photographer, has recently spent 
three weeks in Cuba, gathering information 
regarding American missionary work there. 
About 700 stereoscopic and ordinary photos 
were taken and thirty moving picture sub- 
jects were exposed, while a great number of 
facts were accumulated. 


The real difficulty is in landing. Count 
Zeppelin sailed some 850 miles through the 
air over Germany last week and _ then 
smashed his big ship against a tree in trying 
to descend for a new supply of gasoline. 
And a party of fliers had a similar experi- 
ence in New England. One goes up easily; 
it is the coming down that counts in wrecked 
apparatus or broken bones. 


“What amazes me about Americans,” said 
Dr. Horton of London in one of his addresses 


accompanied by a, 


Editorial In Brief 


last week, “is their endurance of public 
speech. I look upon it as a great national 
asset.’ Well:said, indeed, considering the 
fact that it was uttered at the end of a long 
evening of speech making. But if Dr. Hor- 
ton should stay in America through June, 
he might find the stream of oratory even 
wider and deeper. 


There is a quiet heroism and martyrdom 
of medical research and experiment which 
hardly receives the recognition it deserves. 
In the effort to discover the cause and cure 
of the fatal sleeping sickness which destroys 
life by wholesale in Central Africa, seven 
European doctors have contracted the disease 
and died. They are among the heroes of the 
generation and should not fail of recognition 
in our grateful thought. 


Are actors more to be blamed than their 
audiences? An actor who has been taking 
the principal réle-in the play called The 
Devil, says that he tries to make the devil 
hateful to his hearers, but that when he puts 
into the devil’s mouth words: so villainous 
that they make him shiver, the people ap- 
plaud him uproariously and shout with 
laughter. -He is shocked by the moral cal- 
lousness that contemplates hate and malice 
with boisterous glee. 


The discussion over individual communion 
cups, which once waxed warm in this coun- 
try, is mostly ancient history with us, and 
their use is continually extending. In Great 
Britain the same process is going on among 
Nonconformist churches, where it began some 
years later. It is now beginning on the 
continent of Europe, where Protestant 
churches are told of cases of infection from 
the use of a common cup, by pastors who 
have known its dangers. 


We referred last week to the Cuban lot- 
tery, now fully provided for by law, and the 
difficulties it would impose upon our police 


and post office department. These difficulties 
are already serious in regard to German lot- 
teries, in Hamburg especially, which seek a 
market for their tickets in our cities. These 
cities will be the natural market for the 
Havana lottery tickets, which must become 


_a fruitful source of friction between the 


Cuban and United States government agents. 


The homes founded by the late Dr. Bar- 
nardo for London waifs are still doing their 
good work, continuing the good doctor’s won- 
derful ministry. Their managers have placed 
over 19,000 homeless English children’ in 
homes in Canada, and the inspector of Brit- 
ish immigrant children in his ninth annual 


_ report says he cannot recall a single. one of 


them who has become a public charge. The 
second party for this year, numbering 250, 
left Liverpool last week. The first party 
included 249 boys and 54 girls, 


We wonder what our Lutheran editors will 
say to the reported utterance of Brother 
Alexander Wester, agent of the Southern 
Baptists, at their recent convention in Louis- 
ville. He said that his people, the Swedes 
of the Southwest, had come to this country 
to stay, and added, “They are Lutherans by 
inheritance; but, when instructed and con- 
verted, they make splendid Baptists.” We 
suppose Brother Wester would instruct and 
convert the whole Lutheran body of some 
2,000,000 church members into “splendid 
Baptists” if he could. 


We never fully understood the silence of 
the Scriptures (on the presuppositions of 
Calvinism) in regard to the salvation of in- 
fants. But now a clerical correspondent of 
the Presbyterian Standard has explained it: 
“Plain people can easily see why the Bible 
does not clearly teach that all infants dying 
in infancy are saved, while permitting us to 
hope that they are. If the Bible plainly 
taught that all infants dying in infancy are 
saved, it would tempt parents to kill their 
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children.” Is that the sort of parents they 
have down in Tennessee where this Southern 
Presbyterian pastor lives? We suppose he is 
careful not to urge the hope which the Bible 
allows beyond a certain point of assurance 
lest there should be a slaughter of the inno- 
cents in his.own congregation by parents 
desirous of forcing the elective choice of the 
heavenly Father. 


It is an interesting coincidence that both 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
general assemblies have elected moderators 
who were soldiers of the Confederate States 
in the civil war. Rev. Dr. William Ellison 
Boggs of the Southern assembly and of 
Atlanta, Ga., is the son of a missionary in 
India and the grandson of one of Sumter’s 
scouts in the Revolution. He was a private 
in a South Carolina regiment, a theological 
professor and afterwards chancellor of the 
University of Georgia. The Northern mod- 
erator, Rev. James Morrison Barkley of 
Detroit, enlisted as private in a North Caro- 
lima regiment, and rose to be lieutenant. 
The two ex-Confederate soldiers might do 
something to get the two branches of Pres- 
byterianism together. The election of the 
latter is certainly a striking evidence of the 
subsidence of sectional prejudice in the 
North. 


e 

Employees of the Government in Washing- 
ton refuse to be worms for early birds to 
catch. The effort to persuade them to begin 
work an hour earlier in summer in order to 
finish the day’s work at 3.30 p. M. has failed. 
They prefer the morning nap to the after- 
noon game of golf. A similar project has 
been discussed for two seasons by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, which still has before it a 
bill to set the national clocks ahead of the 
sun in the spring and turn them back again 
in the fall. It is amusing to read of the 
deliberations of a whole people over ways of 
deceiving themselves by law to gain time. 
A bill has been introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to shorten an hour in 
the night in April and to lengthen the same 
hour in September. When these things 
come to pass, then will be fulfilled the say- 
ing of the prophet Daniel about ‘‘a time, 
and times, and half a time.” 


From the ample treasury of the General 
Education Board, founded by John D. Rocke- 
feller two years ago, large sums have just 
been appropriated to a number of institu- 
tions, most of them in the South and West. 
One New England institution, the University 
of Vermont, gets $100,000, Johns Hopkins at 
Baltimore $250,000, Bryn Mawr $250,000, 
Oberlin $125,000, Washington University, St. 
Louis, $200,000. We are glad that some 
of the excellent missionary schools for the 
blacks, like Konaliga Institute, South Caro- 
lina and Spelman Seminary in Atlanta are 
also remembered. The possibility of these 
occasional overflows from the Board’s great 
reservoir must keep the college presidents 
and school principals in a state of more or 
less feverish expectation, and doubtless for 
every one whose hopes are realized there are 
two who go away as sadly as did the youths 
who were not “slapped” for the senior socie- 
ties at Yale last week. 


At a district conference of the Church of 
the Brethren in Pennsylvania, a year or two 
ago, two delegates appeared in gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and the conference refused to 
admit them on that ground. The church in 
Germantown unanimously protested against 
the ruling, but the conference the following 
year upheld the action by an overwhelming 
vote on the ground of the Scripture passages, 
1 Peter 3: 3 and 1 Timothy 2: 9. The fact 
that both these passages are addressed to 
women does not seem to have affected the 
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decision, but we do not see why it should 
not. A true and literal following of Scrip- 
ture in the Dunker church would allow men 
to wear gold-rimmed spectacles, while women 
must wear steel. And that would be a boon 
to the men, because their wives could never 
borrow their spectacles when they wanted 
them themselves. Dunker human nature 
must be of a special brand, we think. We 


_ doubt whether among any other people in the 


world a man or woman could be suspected 
of wearing spectacles for personal adornment. 


Dr. Horton in. America 


In the sixteen years that have passed since 
Dr. Robert F. Horton of London came to 
this country to deliver the Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale, the silvering processes of 
time have made the hair and beard gray in- 
stead of black, and he is far from being as 
robust now.as then. But the growth of in- 
tellect and spirit has been even more notice- 
able, and those who have been privileged to 
come in contact with him during his brief 
sojourn in this country or who have listened 
to his public speaking have felt the power 
of the personality that for nearly thirty 
years has been the propelling force behind 
the church at Hampstead, one of the strong- 
est of our order in Great Britain. 

A single important errand has brought 
Dr. Horton hither once more—the summons 
to speak at the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Hartford Seminary, and to take a principal 
share in conducting the interdenominational 
ministerial Retreat that followed. He was 
reluctant to spare even a short time from his 


pressing duties; but considered the opportu- 


nity at Hartford in the nature of a provi- 
dential call, and is confining his work largely 
to that city. He preached last Sunday for 
Dr. Bradford in Montclair and goes next 
week to Montreal to sail home from there, 
after addressing one or two meetings. He 
is accompanied by a close ministerial friend, 


Rey. Mr. Hastings, who enjoys the distine-. 


tion of being the only Congregational minis- 
ter in the London County Council. > 

Besides his address in connection with the 
Hartford. celebration, Dr. Horton preached 
Sunday morning in Center Church and also 
addressed the Congregational Club. His 
most formal address last week was that on 
the closing evening of the series of meetings 
when he dwelt upon Roman Catholicism, 
Socialism and Christian Science, three great 
movements in our time, which he believes 
Christians on both sides the Atlantic should 
study with a view to finding the measure of 
truth involved in palpable errors. He com- 
mended Romanism for exalting the idea of 
unity, the honor it pays to sainthood and the 
element of mystery surrounding its worship. 
“TI do long in our own church to recover the 
mystery and reverence of the service, not 
by music, vestments, incense and the cere- 
mony of the altar, but the way in which the 
message is presented.” 

Some European Socialists, he declared, 
burn, with religious fervor. We should train 
our ministers to distinguish between the 
fallacies of Socialism and the neglected 
truths of Christianity. As to Christian Sci- 
ence he thought it should remind us of a 
forgotten part of the spiritual life and that 
if the church was spiritually alive today it 
would have the spiritual power of healing. 
“The reason why Christian Science has 
gained in circles of society where Christian- 
ity has never penetrated is because it has 
opened up a power that has been forgotten, 
the power represented by the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ.” 

When Dr. Horton spoke in more informal 
fashion at the banquet he displayed much 
feeling and no little solicitude lest drifts in 
this country should detach any of the 
churches from reliance upon the divinity of 
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Christ and the need of his cross, if men are 
to be saved from sin. He also put in an 
equally urgent warning against being de- 
moralized by material comforts and by ‘the 
buzz of the market. In private conversation 
later he spoke of his surprise to find so few 
traces of the recent financial crisis which he 
had thought was extensive and likely to issue 
in spiritual blessings to our churches. 

No small part of the service Dr. Horton 
has been rendering connects itself with the 
many private interviews he has had with 
little groups of men and with individuals. 
He could be seen at times walking with his 
arm around a theologue, and all who have 
sought his counsel have found him tender 
and helpful. In these quiet conferences he 
laid stress on the cultivation of the habit of 
prayer, and advised giving long portions of 
time to the practice, saying that if prayer 
is confined to a few minutes, one hardly gets 
in the mood, and that in the long run a 
minister’s efficiency will be measured by his 
enthusiasm of the power of prayer. 

Concerning subjects of interest on the 
other side of the water, Dr. Horton inti- 
mated that there will come no solution of the 
education controversy apart from some 
action limiting the power of the House. of 
Lords. He is in sympathy with Mr. As- 
quith’s “great democratic budget.’ Regard- 
ing Mr. Campbell, personally, he spoke 
warmly, yet not as one who indorses his 
theological positions or his methods. He 
thinks that Mr. Campbell has a considerable 
following, including not a few who have 
hitherto stood outside of organized religion. 

Dr. Horton, it should be understood, has 
not altered his views on Biblical criticism, 
for which thirty years ago, when he was 
among the first advocates of freer interpre- 
tation, he underwent serious criticism. But 
he seems to have solved satisfactorily to his 
own mind, at least, the problem of reconcil- 
ing in his thinking the conclusions of the 
higher criticism with the cardinal evangel- 
ical doctrines. In contrast with Harnack 
and Sabatier, he looks upon John and Paul 
not as subordinate or secondary sources for 
our knowledge of Christ and his gospel, but 
as of even higher authority than the synop- 
tics because they represent a more developed 
Christian experience, He AcrB. 


An Armenian Martyr 


During the recent massacres, one of the 
ablest professors at Central Turkey College, 
Aintab, Prof. Sarkis Levonian, lost his life 
at Osmaniyeh, a town on the Adana plain, 
on his way to Adana for the annual meeting 
of the Cilicia Evangelical Union. He was 
a graduate of Sheffield Scientific School, 
having previously spent a year at Amherst 
College, where he was a classmate of Dr. 
C. H. Patton of the American Board. He 
received his earlier general and theological 
training in the mission schools in Turkey. 
Later, also, he studied at Basel, Switzerland. 
He has been a teacher for more than thirty 
years, and has published a “Life of Christ” 
in Turkish and a “Notebook in Zoology” for 
class use, while a “Trigonometry” which he 
prepared has been used in manuscript form 
by his classes. He has made scientific in- 
vestigations in the vicinity of Aintab, dis- 
covering fossils unknown to science. 

Professor Levonian was peculiarly clear in 
his thought and in his public addresses. He 
was much sought for as a preacher. He 
conducted regularly a Bible school class of 
men, with a membership of about two hun- 
dred. He wrote many articles on religious 
subjects for the Protestant paper published 
in Constantinople. He was one of the fore- 
most leaders among the evangelical churches 
in Turkey in matters relating to the Chris- 
tian life, and his death leaves a great gap in 


the religious and educational forces of the 
country. 
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The Heresy of Bad Taste 


; Needless Offenses against People in the Pews 


Nothing so rejoices the soul of the aver- 
age, uninterested casual church attendant as 
to discover some really good and plausible 
reason for staying at home. This man 
comes, critically, ungenerously, and stays at 
home joyously, benevolently. One reason 
for staying at home which he has discovered 
cannot be ignored by those who are inter- 
ested in the matter of church attendance. 
There was some display of bad taste in the 
conduct of the service or in the words or 
manner of the clergyman which made even 
the judicious grieve, and forbade defense. 

Many a time, under such circumstances, 
does the member of another and a freer de- 
nomination wish himself an Episcopalian, if 
only that he might be absolutely certain 
that the service will be conducted with dig- 
nity and decorum. z 

The Prayer Book precludes frivolity, and 
the minister has so little time for preaching 
and is so carefully trained in the idea of his 
priestly office that rarely if ever is one’s 
taste offended in the Episcopal Church. Not 
so boastfully can we speak of other denom- 
inations, and the growing carelessness re- 
garding the reverent and dignified conduct 
of the public worship of Almighty God is 
doing a quietly destructive work among 
church attendants. For every ten transient 
supporters won by frivolous means to a serv- 
ice making cheap and meretricious appeal, 
it is safe to say that two or three of the 
quiet, dignity-loving churchgoers are alien- 
ated. The evil is widespread. It appears in 
almost all the larger denominations and in- 
vades every sort of service. As it serves no 
purpose to generalize, let me offer a few 
examples. In a certain Presbyterian church 
the pastor wears a gown—the usual black 
silk academic gown open in front. This 
clergyman, with a fine disregard of the fit- 
ness of things, is in the habit in summer of 
wearing beneath this gown neither coat nor 
waistcoat, simply a white negligee shirt with 
a silk sash belt. Every decently dressed man 
in his congregation is as much offended as if 
he arose to preach in a bathrobe. 


THE UNDIGNIFIED MINISTER 


So much for the conduct of services. 
What about the minister? Nowadays 
many men are beginning to feel called upon 
to be humorous in the pulpit, and a sermon 
of serious import is freighted with amusing 
anecdotes, sometimes told in dialect. Humor 
is a dangerous implement, and only a rare 
man should employ it. Because that alto- 
gether remarkable man, Henry Ward 
Beecher, whose wit .bubbled and sparkled 
without his volition, could and, did say un- 
forgettably funny things in the middle of a 
serious speech and thereby heightened in- 
stead of destroying his effect, many a man 


of moderate intellect and a pleasant sense. 


of fun will say some tasteless, would-be 
funny thing which at once antagonizes his 
audience. 

Churchgoing people, whether steady or 
transient, come to church with far more of 
reverence and gravity than we give them 
credit for, and it is in no small measure 
due to an undignified pulpit that young peo- 
pke are so criticised for irreverence. A free- 
and-easy, familiar method of conducting 
service and of preaching a sermon is reflected 
in the careless and irreverent attitude of the 
listeners. The undignified giving of notices, 
with jocular remarks interspersed, the desire 
_of the pastor to talk during the service with 
the sexton or the choir or the deacon, to 
whom he beckons—all these are detrimental 
to the production of strong, reverent effects, 
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and few are the churches free from such 
trivialities, 


THE COUNCIL “AFTER DINNER SPEECH” 


One grave source of offense in the Congre- 
gational church is becoming worse and more 
widespread every year. In councils called 
to ordain or install men over the various 
pulpits, or in services for the dedication of 
churches, there occur parts known as the 
“Charge to the Pastor” and the “Charge to 
the People.”’ It would seem to be a matter 
sufficiently grave to demand serious treat- 
ment when a man assumes the great and 
solemn responsibility of acting as under- 
shepherd to the people of God, or when a 
church yields itself hopefully, trustfully, to 
this untried guidance. It would seem to be 
a matter for weighty words of advice and 
warning when a young new church takes the 
stand which puts it before the community 
as a center of Christian life and influence. 
And yet these occasions are coming to be 
regarded as cheerful opportunities for the 
minister filling the part to make a clever, 
humorous, after-dinner speech. Marely do 
you hear the minister who is asked to de- 
liver one of these charges speak words of 
truth and soberness. Very rarely does he 
approach his task seriously, gravely, con- 
scious of the importance of his words. 

To one such service an Episcopal bishop 
was asked to come and, being a personal 
friend of the man about to be inducted into 
office, he came. The brother clergyman who 
had been chosen to deliver the “charge to 


- the pastor” decided to be humorous, and he 


referred jocularly to the looking glass set in 
the old-fashioned pulpit as an admirable 
opportunity for a good looking man to in- 
gratiate himself with the pretty girls in his 
choir. The minister receiving the charge, 
himself a man of dignity and spirituality, 
was bitterly humiliated; the church receiv- 
ing him felt itself outraged; the young 
ladies in the choir resented the insult, and 
the Episcopal bishop, face scarlet with re- 
pressed feeling, left quickly at the conclu- 
sion of the service. The man never knew 
what he had done, but he should have been 
told. 


JOCULARITY IN THE EVANGELIST 


The chief objection which cultured Chris- 
tian people make to evangelists is not that 
they make strong personal appeals, but that 
they so frequently transgress the simplest 
rules of good taste. Why it should be neces- 
sary to interest a man in his soul’s salva- 
tion by telling him a tasteless or ridiculous 
story is something that intelligent people fail 
to understand. 

Evangelists complain that the well-bred, 
cultured churchgoer is cold and indifferent, 
unwilling to lend assistance to a good cause, 
unwilling to ally himself with great issues 


which threaten his own selfishness. The 
statement will not bear examination. The 
thoughtful, intelligent man and woman, 


trained to respect the church and the min- 
istry and to revere in speech the great sub- 
jects of God and the human soul, will not 
endure the usual jocular style of the in- 
vading evangelist, who is frequently left to 
do his work without the support of church 
people. 

To prove my point, let me be personal. 
The man who has so greatly stirred New 
England and who has won among conserva- 
tive, dignity-loving church people and among 
thoughtful and serious ministers such golden 
opinions, such personal affection, such loyal 


and hearty support is Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, the representative of the Presbyterian 
evangelistic work. People came first to hear 
him timidly—brought by this one sentence— 
“he is not like the others.” He preaches, 
without any controversial spirit, a theology 
with which many do not agree, but with 
him and with his presentation of essential 
Christianity everybody agrees. His audi- 
ences—including refined people holding high 
positions as educators or as _ professional 
men, trust him absolutely and give them- 
seives to his sway, because never once has 
he shocked or offended them, never once 
alienated them by a misplaced witticism or 
a cheap vulgarity or a jocular familiarity. 
He is always the preacher, always the gen- 
tleman, and when such men as he give them- 
selves to evangelism the staid and conserv- 
ative elements of the Christian church are 
found to possess warm hearts, generous 
pocketbooks and unbounded loyalty. 

On the other hand, here is an instance. 
An evangelist of real ability had been con- 
ducting successful services in a small town. 
All had come into the work, even the Hpis- 
copalians, who usually resent evangelistic 
work frankly on grounds of taste. The 
Episcopal minister had held aloof, but his 
enthusiastic people secured his attendance 
on’ the last night, and on that night the 
beloved evangelist lost his head. Instead 
of quietly and seriously closing up a great 
and impressive work, he held a “jubilee” 
and told ridiculous stories, ending with one 
of exceptional vulgarity. The audience, 
shocked, shamed, discouraged, left him al- 
most without a word, and the Episcopal 
minister smiled sardonically and said, “I 
told you so.” If ministers could once be 
made to see the attitude of the pew in this 
matter some would make a complete change 
in their tactics. They seem to be unable to 
realize what it is that stands between them 
and the results for which they are working 
so hard, and the pew has felt it so sorely 
that it hasn’t known how to speak of the 
matter at all. 


RESPECT DUE THE AUDIENCE 


Not long ago, at a great meeting in the 
interests of women’s missionary work, a 
minister with a national reputation, paid to 
speak, delivered what he was pleased to 
refer to later as an address. He confessed 
to having jotted down the points on his 
cuff as he came from New York, and the 
“points” were merely a series of would-be 
amusing stories. He presumed to address 
an audience of representative New England 
Congregational women in a great Boston 
church upon “beauty restorers,” “servants,” 
“mothers-in-law’ and “patent medicines.” 
The women were justly indignant and after- 
ward they recounted the painful number of 
times that they had received this unworthy 
treatment from men of position, and they 
decided that after this they would invite 
only men “known to have sense enough to 
make a dignified speech.” 

Many: more examples might be given, but 
these will suffice. When ministers, as a 
whole, take a noble conception of their 
preaching function and allow nothing cheap, 
ridiculous or unworthy to invade their pulpit 
or platform work when it is official and has 
to do with religious matters, then they will 
see,a notable development of reverence in 
the congregation, for in spite of many dis- 
couragements even the casual churchgoer is 
wont to treat the church with deference and 
respect and to expect from it a dignified and 
serious ministry. 
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-Hartford’s Seventy-fifth Milestone 


A Brilliant Anniversary Celebration 


Not since the semi-centennial celebration 
during an unusually rainy week in May, 
1884, has there been at Hartford Seminary 
an occasion of such importance as that 
marked by ,a series of gatherings extending 
over several days of last week. The passing 
of a quarter of a century—by all means the 
best in the institution’s life thus far—has 
brought to the front new men both on the 
faculty and the board of trustees, increased 
the number of living alumni to over 500, put 
the Seminary on a substantial financial basis 
cand developed its teaching staff and methods 
of instruction to such. an extent that Dr. 
Horton of London, one of the principal par- 
ticipants in the anniversary, whose special 
service is referred to in another article in 
this issue, could justly say that no Congre- 
gational theological seminary in England 
could bear comparison with Hartford as 
respects the strength and breadth of its work. 
It was a good time, therefore, for its sons 
who had not returned recently, as well as 
for interested outsiders to reappraise the 
worth of the Seminary and estimate anew 
the part it is playing in the religious devel- 
opment of this country. 

An admirable plan of services for the 
week had been devised. Too crowded, in- 
deed, was the program, and if the more than 
twenty addresses—formal and informal— 
ranging in length from ten minutes to nearly 
an hour are committed to type they will make 
a volume of considerably more pages than 
that which commemorates the semi-centen- 
ary, which itself reaches the respectable 
limit of 146 pages. But the. addresses last 
week were not less worthy of being put into 
print, and they, when contrasted with the 
utterances at the fiftieth jubilee, wou'd 
show, as nothing else could show, the prog- 
ress, the change of emphasis and the emer- 
gence of new subjects and problems inevita- 
ble in such a rapidly moving time as that 
through which we have been living. 


APPROVED WORKMEN 


One object of the celebration was to bring 
back as many of the former students as 
possible. They responded to the cordial 
invitation to the number of nearly 200, man- 
ifesting thereby the loyalty that has always 
distinguished Hartford mén. Any institution 
might be proud of them. Hartford certainly 
has its full share today of men in the pulpits 
of influence and opportunity, and in impor- 
tant secretarial and educational positions. 
Take the roster of one class, for example, 
that of 1885, and including Bartlett, now 
pastor of First Church, Chicago; Barton, 
secretary of the American Board; Strong, 
editor of the Missionary Herald; Hall, pas- 
tor in Peabody, Mass., for twenty years and 
now on the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board; Perry, president of Mari- 
etta; Greene of Middletown, Ct.; English of 
East Windsor, and others doing yeoman’s 
work in various fields. A somewhat excep- 

~ tional class, perhaps, but as one mingled 
with the throng of graduates and ‘saw the 
faces of so many rendering large and con- 
structive service to the Kingdom today, and 
as one listened to Secretary Barton’s paper 
recounting the achievements of Hartford men 
in foreign fields from Josiah Tyler of Africa, 
son of the first president, down to brave 
young Rogers, who only the other day laid 
down his life at Adana; again, as one lis- 
tened to Dr. H. H. Kelsey as he ‘surveyed 
the contributions of alumni to home missions, 
to Prof. Williston Walker recounting the 
work of Hartford men in the education field 
and to Rey. Nicholas Van der Pyl’s charac- 


terization of their pulpit work, one realized 
that the institution has indeed given back to 
the churches and the Kingdom all and more 
that were first given to it. 

Another aim of this jubilee was equally 
well fulfilled in that it afforded a chance to 
see the splendid equipment, both of brick and 
mortar, in books and other facilities for re- 
search, in “creature comforts,’ and best of 
all in scholarly and devout classroom in- 
structors. One of the motives for starting 
the Seminary on Hast Windsor Hill in 1834, 
so Dr. William Thompson tells us in his in- 
teresting history, was that “candidates for 
the sacred office of the ministry might have 
more adequate physical exercise on the sev- 
enty acres of choice alluvial land.” Statis- 
tics showed then that fully half of the mem- 
bers of theological schools who deserved the 
name of close students injured themselves by 
neglect of bodily exercise. The outcome, 
however, of that farming experiment along 
the Connecticut River was disappointing. 
Today a good gymnasium and tennis court 
are substituted for the hoe and spade with 
far more excellent results. Moreover, in 
spacious Hosmer Hall the students are pro- 
vided with all the external comforts they 
need. HEven'in my day in the middle eighties, 
students condemned to monastic quarters in 
other seminaries alluded to Hartford as a 
Pullman car into theology. Today a hand- 
some approach to the dining-room built so 
as to suggest a Spanish cloister and a 
handsomely furnished common room called 
“the lounge” have still further enhanced the 
outward attractiveness of the,place. Doubt- 
less the students study as hard as the “can- 
didates for the sacred office’ in those stren- 
uous early days at Hast Windsor, and there 
are peculiar advantages in having lecture- 
rooms, dormitory, dining-room and library 
all under one roof. 

But the celebration would have fallen 
short of its design had it been confined sim- 
ply to renewal of ties and an exhibit of the 
present-day equipment. President Mackenzie 
and his colleagues sought to bring into prom- 
inence also the relation of Hartford to sim- 
ilar institutions and to the educational and 
religious movements of our age. To that 
end one afternoon was given over to a con- 
ference at which men from other institutions 
offered their best thought concerning the 
kind of theological instruction that ought to 
be given. Professor Kilpatrick of Toronto 
exalted the Bible as the foundation of all 
teaching. President Davis of Chicago, him- 
self an honored alumnus, spoke on the eter- 
nal message of the ministry, Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago University wittily 
pointed out the nature of the social task 
and Dr. J. P. Jones of India dwelt upon the 
importance of the spirtual life for the min- 
istry. 


A NOTEWORTHY BANQUET 


Another of the inspiring addresses from 
men drafted from abroad was that of Pres. 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton to the twelve 
graduates, a masterly plea for recognition by 
the minstry of their chance and duty to co- 
ordinate the masses of knowledge accumu- 
lated by science and to interpret the intri- 
cate plan of the universe from the spiritual 
point of view. The friendly relations that 
now exist between theological seminaries 
were emphasized and the ties still more 
warmly cemented on Tuesday evening when 
250 men, as the glorious afternoon waned, 
made their way to the golf grounds on the 
outskirts of the city. There they partook of 
an excellent dinner, followed by as delightful 


‘sermons designed to quicken 


a series of after-dinner speeches as I have 
ever heard. Dr. Mackenzie presided. Dean 
Jacobus spoke for the faculty, and then the 
felicitations of sister seminaries were brought 


‘by men whose word had both lightness of 


touch as well as substance and force. Pro- 
fessor Platner spoke for Andover, Prof. Will- 
iston Walker, to whose ‘defection’ Dr, 
Mackenzie had playfully alluded, for Yale, 
saying that long ago the respective founders 
of Hartford and Yale, Drs. Tyler and Taylor, 
had adjusted their differences; President 
Davis for Chicago, Professor Mathews for the 
University of Chicago, President Brown for 
Union, Professor Kilpatrick for Knox, Pro- 
fessor Johnson for New Brunswick, Presi- 
dent King, who on the previous evening had 
given the address at the graduation exercises 
at the School of Religious Pedagogy for 
Oberlin, and Mr. H. A. Walter for the grad- 
uating class, while Dr. Horton crowned the 
evening with a brief but impressive address. 

Another side of. the celebration had 
to do with the service which the Semi- 
nary has rendered the churches. To that 
end a score or more of churches not in 
the vicinity were supplied by alumni on 
Sunday morning, many of whom preached 
in youthful 
minds a desire to become ministers; while on 
the final evening Center Church in the heart 
of the city was chosen for a service designed 
chiefly for citizens and to bring into clearer 
view the fields of Christian activity into 
which the Seminary should pour its strength. 
Dr. Potter, pastor of Center Church, ac- 
knowledged what the Seminary already 
meant to the city, Dr. Herring, never in 
finer speaking form, pictured the kind of 
men needed for home missionary service, and — 
President Capen of the American Board 
showed the open door the world over for the 
earnest and competent missionary. WHarly in 
the week in his admirable historic address, 
Prof. Waldo Pratt had shown how the one 
aim of Hartford had been throughout the 
years to produce well-equipped men for the 
leadership of the churches. Still further 
evidence of the Seminary’s desire to be 
something more than a school of scientific 
theology was furnished in the Retreat held 
for two days early this week, the report of 
which is necessarily postponed to our next 
issue. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS 


The impression derived from being present 
during these delightful days is of a school 
which perhaps better than almost any other 
of any denomination in this country stands 
for the ideals of an independent institution. 
It finds in detachment from a university pe- 
culiar satisfactions in its own ample resources 
and in developing a spirit of loyalty and 
enthusiasm not always easily fostered and 
maintained in a school which is but a de- 
partment of a university. If we were start- 
ing over again to provide for theological in- 
struction we should no* probably locate two 
seminaries in as close proximity as are Hart- 
ford and Yale; but each being where and 
what it is, there is no present likelihood that 
they will come together, though the old an- 
tipathies have been replaced by mutual re- 
spect and esteem. 

Hartford certainly has peculiar assets 3 
first of all in the personality of its. president, 
Dr. “Mackenzie, beloved of all the churches 
that know him, a wise and forceful leader. 


‘Another asset is a faculty of a dozen men, 


a sufficiently large number to cover all the 
old fields of study and most of the new ones, 
and to admit of close personal relations to 
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individual students. Perhaps its largest 
asset is its blending of exact scholarship 
with a warm spiritual life. A quarter of 
@ century ago Hartford in certain quarters 
was looked upon as the only “safe” theo- 
logical institution in New England. Prof. 
William Thompson in his historical address 
in 1884 said, referfing to the current dis- 
cussion in our churches of questions raised 
by the Andover “new departure,” “If others 
judge that the time has come to exchange 
signals with those who deny the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, the expiatory 
nature of Christ’s death, and the endless 
punishment of those who die impenitent, let 
us incur a fresh storm of obloquy, if need 
be, and welcome double the distress of past 
years rather than prove disloyal to the 
faithful and true Witness.” 

Tt can hardly be said that all the Hartford 
professors stand today on these points pre- 
cisely where Dr. Thompson and some of his 
colleagues stood. Hartford is as “modern” 
in many particulars today as any of its New 
England contemporaries; but it was often 
and well said during -the anniversary week 
that it has learned how to blend the best 
of the old with the best of the new. No 
one who listened to Dr. Mackenzie’s charge 
to the outgoing graduates could doubt that 
the fundamental evangelical positions are not 
only the professed but the real basis of Hart- 
ford today and its “safety” consists in the 
fact that while it deals squarely and honestly 
by the truth in the light of all the knowledge 
that science can throw upon it, it seeks first 
of all to raise up men for the churches who 
know God through personal communion with 
him and Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

H. A. B. 


Personalia 


Doane College had a hand in preparing 
Prof. Samuel Avery for the chancellorship of 
the University of Nebraska, where he is to 
succeed Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews. 


Miss Eleanor Wood of the faculty of 
Wellesley College has engagements to deliver 
lectures on the New Testament at various 
summer school centers in England during 
July and August. 


It is stated in British newspapers, though 
not officially, that Prof. George Adam Smith 
will be offered the principalship of Aberdeen 
University, made vacant by the recent death 
of Dr. John Marshall Lang. . 


The successor of the late Dr. S. J. Bar- 
rows as international prison commissioner is 
Prof. C. R. Henderson of the department of 
ecclesiastical sociology in the University of 
Chicago, who has written wisely for the 
_ press on sociological subjects. 


Not many women could be found qualified 
to lecture on Presidents I Have Known, 
meaning eleven of them. Miss Anna L, 
Dawes, daughter of ‘the late Senator Henry 
L, Dawes, is thus using her long and rare 
experience of life in Washington. 


Dr. R. C. Mullenix, professor in biology at . 


Yankton College, has just received the $200 
Bowdoin prize for the best paper presented 
in the field of biology, the subject being The 
Neurone Theory, its History and Develop- 
ment. Dr. H. H. Armstrong, Latin profes- 
sor, has been chosen Carnegie Research Fel- 
low in the Classical School in Rome for next 
year. ; 


The Scottish Congregational Union has 
elected for its chairman the veteran Dr. 
Adamson, now in his eighty-first year. He 
is a vigorous and rapid speaker, an alert 
presiding officer and shows unabated force. 
Rey. Dr. John Clifford, called the John 
Knox of. England, the leader of the Non- 
conformist churches in public affairs, is 
seventy-three years old, and says a man at 


received 
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that age ought to do better work than a 
thirty-seven. : 


Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 
American Institute of Social Service, has 
been invited by an officer of that Society to 
make at his expense a tour of the world for 
the purpose of establishing similar institutes 
and studying social conditions in other lands. 
An appeal has been sent to Congregational 
ministers and churches, asking Dr. Strong’s 
friends, in view of his distinguished services 
to our churches and missionary societies, to 
raise $2,500 to place a good substitute in 
his office during his absence. It is signed by 
Drs. Bradford, Capen, Hillis, Jefferson and 
Waters. 


A son-in-law of the late Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell has just passed away in the death at 
South Manchester, Ct., of Col. Frank W. 
Cheney, the efficient head of the well-known 
silk manufacturing concern which bears his 
name, a director in a number of corporations 
and a valiant soldier in the Civil War, who 
a severe wound at the battle of 
Antietam. He had a large capacity for 


friendship and among those who stood close. 


to him through the years was Rey. Dr. E: P. 
Parker of Hartford. His wife, who survives 
him, with all but one of their twelve chil- 
dren, is the second daughter of Dr. Bushnell, 


Rey. Edwin W. Rice, D. D., began service 
as a missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union in 1859, became a Superin- 
tendent of Missions for the Northwest, in 
1870 was called to the home office in Phila- 
delphia as assistant secretary and editor, 
and in 1879 succeeded to the general editor- 
ship of the society. He has edited its period- 
icals for thirty years and has written sey- 
eral valuable books which the society has 
published. His jubilee was appropriately 
celebrated the other evening by a banquet, 
the presentation of a silver plate and an en- 
graved testimonial. Dr. Rice is a father and 
brother among Congregational ministers in 
that region and is honored among all denom- 
inations. 


Rev. John McNeill, who has been acting 
pastor of Christ Church, London, for the 
last nine months, as the successor to Rey. 
I’. B. Meyer, has declined an invitation to 
the permanent pastorate of that church. He 
expects to resume his labors as an evangelist 
in which office he has been very successful 
in Great Britain and other lands. 
common thing for a pastor to become an 
evangelist, moving from place to place for 
brief periods of service, using the same ma- 
terial for sermons over and over again, and 
addressing large audiences gathered for the 
special occasion from a number of churches. 
It is rare that one who has succeeded as an 
evangelist is content to carry on for long the 
labors of a settled pastor. 


Christian Science Applied 


I had given a lecture on The Falsity of 
Christian Science, So-Called, the night be- 
fore, and the following morning an elderly 
gentleman, well known in the business world, 
came to call on me—to show me my errors, 
I soon learned.. He was a.disciple of Mother 
Eddy, and assured me positively that after 
having read “Science and Health with Key 


‘to the Scriptures” through eight times, he 


had conquered all disease, and had learned 
that it was merely an error in thinking, 
He was rather deaf, and walked with a cane 
and a decided limp; but I forbore to speak 
of those two “illusions” by way of “argu- 
mentum ad hominem.” Only when I saw 
that he had a finger wrapped up, I could not 
keep from expressing my solicitude for the 
apparently injured member. “It isn’t hurt, 
it’s all right,” he hastened to assure me; 
“T pinched it in a door yesterday and nearly 
took it off, but it doesn’t hurt a bit, and 


[tris “ais 


TAT 
there is no soreness at all this morning.” 
“Then why have you got it wrapped up?” 
I ventured to query. “Oh, I did it up for 
fear I might forget and hurt it against some- 
thing!” Consistency, thou art a jewel! A 
perfectly well finger (itself a figment) needed 
to be guarded from an imaginary injury by 
an altogether delusive bandage! Who says 
the age of superstition is past ?—Presbyter 
Ignotus, in The Living Church. 


Forty Years at Tougaloo 


Two significant anniversaries in the his- 
tory of the American Missionary Association 
have just occurred, the celebration of forty 
years of work.in the twin schools for col- 
ored youth, Tougaloo and Straight. The 
Mississippi school, under the efficient guid- 
ance of Dr. Frank G. Woodworth for the 
past twenty-two years, has made an honor- 
able record through its one hundred and 
sixty alumni, whose collected reports of 
work done formed an admirable exhibit in 


-connection with the anniversary. 


Many alumni and old students attended 
the exercises of Commencement week, among 
them two of the three first graduates of the 
school, who completed their course thirty 
years ago. It is a curious and interesting 
fact, suggestive of the far-reaching influence 
of Tougaloo, that another graduate of this 
class, the only white graduate, is Miss Luella 
Miner, who is so splendidly carrying on the 
tradition of this missionary college in the 
Woman's Union College of North China at 
Peking. All over the South are men and 
women, graduates of Tougaloo, who as teach- 
ers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, farmers, are 
transforming the life of the communities in 
which they reside, and some of them told of 
the success of their work. . 

An able and valuable historical review of 
the forty years by President Woodworth in 
his baccalaureate, May 16, a concert of 
choice music rendered by the pupils of Mrs. 
Hamlin, a fascinating display of the indus- 
trial work of the school, in wood and iron 
work, sewing and cookery, and on the final 
day, May 19, the anniversary address by Dr. 
A. F. Beard, with greetings brought by Dr, 
Butcher of Straight University and Dr, 
Dickerman of the Slater Fund, were the 
features of an occasion full of significance 
for the constituencies and friends of the 
school. f 

The recent death of Bishop Galloway, a 
warm friend and trustee of the school, 
brought sorrow to those who had counted on 
his presence and help in the exercises of the 
day. But the mention of his interest and 
the well-equipped dormitory called by his 
name served to emphasize the great change 
in the attitude of leading Southern men 
toward Negro education. 

The spacious old mansion, relic of early 
days, and the quadrangle of plain but com- 
fortable college buildings, the grove of moss- 
hung oaks which form the campus, the great 
farm of 500 acres which supplies the table 
for the boarding hall, all unite to form an 
attractive picture which, however, gets its 
real significance from the faces of the ear- 
nest young men and women who. work and 
play and study at Tougaloo. 

The environment of the school is different 
from the crowded city lot where the work of 
Straight University is carried on, it draws 
from a different class and the development 
has been on somewhat different lines, yet 
each of these institutions has won an hon- 
orable place by forty years of efficient sery- 
ice for the education of the Negro, along - 
with Talladega in its forty-second year, 
Hampton in its forty-third and Fisk in its 
forty-fourth. : 

The anniversary exercises at Straight Uni- 
versity were held May 21-26, with bacca- 
laureate by President Butcher and anniver- 
sary address by Dr. C. J. Ryder. G. w. H. 
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Anne Warner’s Church Work : 


A Story tor Those who Think Themselves Unappreciated 


Anne, tall and grim, went to the door in 
answer to a knock. It was Sunday morning, 
but she did not have on her usual attire for 
that day. She wore a clean gingham dress 
and a white apron. She opened the door 
and Cornelia Bryant smiled back at her. 
Cornelia was one of the young girls in the 
ehurch and an unusual favorite. There was, 
however, no relenting in Anne’s severe eyes. 

“Good morning, Miss Anne,” smiled Cor- 
nelia, a trifle anxiously. ‘Are you sick, or 
what is the matter? We've all been worry- 
ing about you. The last bell has rung and 
Mrs. Howard sent me over after the com- 
munion glasses. She said you had always 
brought them on time before, and she couldn't 
understand why you didn’t come. Old Mrs. 
Perkins even suggested you had been mur- 
dered by burglars.” But Anne did not smile. 

Without answering, she went to her pan- 
try and brought out a covered basket. 

“You'll find what you want here,” she 
said briefly, “and—clean. But you can tell 
Mrs. Howard and anybody else, as far as I 
am concerned, that 1’ve fetched and earried 
for that church as long as I’m goin’ to.” 

“T’ve kept them individual communion 
glasses clean now for a matter of six years 
er more, and nobody has once said, ‘I’ll 
wash ’em for you next month.’ I carried 
7?em in rain and snow and mud, and every 
other kind of weather, backward and for- 
ward, without a ‘thank you’ from any one. 
A church that’ll ride a free horse to death, 
I have my opinion of. 

“And that ain’t all,” went on Anne. “I’ve 
been talking about individual communion 
glasses so far, but I’ve noticed that if there's 
anything else that’s hard and disagreeable to 
be done, they’re pretty apt to let me know 
about it. Now what I’ve got to say is this: 
By the American Constitution, I’m entitled, 
as far as I know, to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and if you’ve got any 
dishes to wash, or any -cakes to bake, or any 
church curtains to do up, why you'll have 
to settle on somebody else besides Anne 
Crosby Warner. That’s all I got to say.” 

Cornelia looked distressed. She was a 
pretty, dark-haired girl, with smooth, round 
cheeks. 

“Why, Miss Anne,” she cried. “I’m sure 
no one ever thought of making a slave of 
you; if we have, it’s just thoughtlessness. 
Of course you shan’t wash the communion 
glasses any more, and 1’ll tell the ladies not 
to put any more tasks on you. I suppose 
they thought that, living alone as you do, 
you had more time, and some of us got it 
into our heads that—you liked it. I’m 
sorry.” 

Anne did not reply, but she watched the 
slender, graceful: figure go across the yard, 
with its covered basket. Just two blocks 
away was the church, and by going out the 
back way one could save nearly a _ block. 
Anne stood still a moment, then resolutely 
she closed the door. 

“JT guess that talk I gave Cornelia will 
open their eyes some,” she thought, with an 
air of satisfaction. 

On Monday morning Mrs. Deacon Emer- 
son came over. Anne was washing. Her 
iron-gray hair was combed severely back. 
Her limp blue calico hung in straight folds. 
Mrs. Hmerson looked at her. She was a 
pleasant little old lady, with kindly eyes. 

“No, I’m not going to stay, Anne,” she 
said. ‘You’re washing. 

“Cornelia told me what you said yester- 
day,” she added, with a queer look. 


“Ten 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


real sorry you feel as you do, Anne, about 
the church work. My conscience hurts me 
considerably, too. I guess we have put more 
on you than we knew about. Those individ- 
ual communion sets are dreadful hard to 
keep clean and I, for one, want to apologize 
right now, for lettin’ you tend to ’em for 
so long.” 

Anne’s face relaxed. 

“You needn’t apologize to me,” she an- 
swered, a trifle less grimly. ‘I’ve done what 
I have willingly enough, I s’pose, until 


lately. I got tired of not bein’ appreciated, 
that’s all.” 
Mrs. Emerson went over and took the 


hard, toil-worn hand. ‘But we do appreciate 
and love you very much,” she argued. 

“Tt don’t look like it,” replied Anne in a 
choked voice. 

Mrs. Emerson essayed not to notice the 
break in Anne’s tone. 

“You shall have a good rest now,” she went 
on gently. “Well, I must go, you’re busy, 
but I do wish you could have heard the 
minister's sermon yesterday. It seemed real 
lonesome without you.” 

“What was the text?” asked Anne, ab- 
sently. 

“T don’t know as I can quite quote it, it 
was about the ark and how the family of 
Obed-edom was blessed by taking care of it. 
The ark of the covenant, you know. Obed- 
edom, it seemed, kept it while David was 
making up his mind what he’d do with it. 

“Well, good-by.” 

After Mrs. Hmerson’s departure, Anne left 
her boiler of clothes and went in the sitting- 
room to look up that passage about the ark. 
Sure enough there it was. “And the ark of 
the Lord remained in the house of Obed- 
edom the Gittite three months, and the Lord 
blessed Obed-edom and all his house.” In 
the kitchen the boiler of clothes bubbled and 
boiled, but Anne did not stir. The first 
doubt of her wisdom in the act of yesterday 
took possession of her. 

“I wonder now if I ain’t missed a blessin’ 
in givin’ up takin’ care of them communion 
glasses,’ she whispered. 

That afternoon, after her washing was 
done, she sat down in her clean calico dress. 
Her hair was not strained back quite so 
tightly, and she wore a white turnover. She 
looked less forbidding than she had in the 
morning. There was a knock at the door 
and Anne rose, ushering in the minister’s 
little wife. 

“Dear Miss Anne,” she began anxiously, 


“T came over to tell you how sorry, how. 


very sorry I am about the way we have 
imposed upon you. We thought you liked 
to do it. It quite upset me when I heard 
how you felt about it. Now if you'll forgive 
us for our selfishness, we'll see that you have 
a good long rest.” ‘ 

“There’s no call for you to be disturbed 


‘about it,” said Anne, a little shamefacedly. 


She loved the minister’s little wife, with her 
brood of small children, and she hadn’t real- 
ized her talk to Cornelia would affect her in 
the least, and yet, here she was plainly 
troubled about it. For the second time, she 
began to question the wisdom of what she 
had done, 


After the minister’s wife had gone, Mrs. 


Howard came in, portly, white-haired and | 


rheumatic. 

“Anne,” she said, without any formalities, 
“I’m dreadful sorry about the way you’ feel 
about your church work. Those individual 
communion glasses are a sight to keep clean, 


a 
and I don’t know as I blame you for re- 
bellin’. 
ful, though.” 

“Who’s going to do ’em next month?” 
asked Anne. 

Mrs. Howard hesitated. “Mrs. Todd said 
she’d take ’em,’’ she answered, finally. 

“Mrs. Todd!” cried Anne. “Why, Maria 
Howard, you know as well as I do that she’s 
a dreadful poor housekeeper and manager. 
She don’t take pains with anything. Ten 
chances to one she’ll either forget ’em or else 
not half do ’em.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Howard, philo- 
sophically, “I couldn’t promise for I’m not 
to be depended on now for anything, until 
this rheumatism gets better, and I wouldn't 
trust Ephraim with ’em. He’s been washing 
my dishes now for over a month, and he’s 
only broken two blue bowls, my big platter 
and four cups, and I hadn’t the heart to ask 
the minister’s wife, she’s so overworked, and 
nobody else quite wanted to take the re- 
sponsibility. You see, Anne, you’ve done 
that work so well for so long a time, we're 
afraid to undertake it, lest we fall short.” 

“By the way, we've about decided we'd 
have a social Friday night.” 

Anne set her lips firmly. For years every 
church social had been graced by a white 
cake, the work of her hands. Anne’s white 
cake had a reputation all its own. 

“Are you?” she said. Mrs. Howard rose. 

“Now, Anne,” she admonished, cheerfully, © 
“don’t you go to nursin’ grievances. I feel 
you have done too much, but, land sakes, we 
thought you liked it.” 

There it was again, the same old remark. 

“Single women do have burdens put on 
’em,” added Mrs. Howard, still cheerfully. 
“But think what women have with families, 
husbands and children, and everything de-- 
pendin’ on one pair of hands. That’s hard, 
too, Anne.” ) f 

For a week Anne rather enjoyed the dearth 
of church work, in spite of an uneasy con- 
science. Nobody asked her to do anything; 
the social came and passed, but she sent no 
white cake. 

“T’d like a piece of Miss Anne Warner’s 
white cake,” said old Deacon Sparrow at the 
social. “It’s all the kind that agrees with 
me.” 

Mrs. Howard looked sober. “Miss Anne 
did not bake one for us this time,” she said 


gently. ‘“Here’s one of Mrs. Cox’s, and I’m 
sure you’ll like it.’ The old man shook his 
head. 


“Tt don’t look like Miss Anne's,” he said 
slowly. “I’m kinder afraid to tackle it.” 


Anne kept wondering as communion Sun- 
day drew near whether easygoing Mrs. Todd 
would remember the glasses. She went to 
church early that morning. There was the 
communion table spread with its white, spot- 
less cloth, but the glasses had not been 
brought. At the last minute, however, little 
Martha Todd came in, breathless. 

“Ma plum forgot ’em till this mornin’, 
she said to one of the deacons. “She’s 
awful sorry.” ; 

Anne noticed them as they were passed 
at the communion service. Instead of being 
shining and sparkling, as they were from her 
hands, they were undeniably. dingy. She felt 
another qualm of conscience as she took one, 
and the verse she had read that Monday 
morning flashed into her mind again. Was 
it possible that after all she had missed a 
blessing? Things went on, and Anne (there 


You certainly have kept ’em beauti- » 
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was no question about it) began to tire of 
her idleness. She missed the calls that had 
been. made upon her time and capabilities. 
She wearied of her self-imposed isolation, 
and then one Thursday afternoon, when the 
Aid Society met in the church parlors to sew 
for a poor family, she looked very thoughtful. 

“Dear me, I wish Anne Warner were 
here,’ complained little Mrs. Cunningham. 
“TJ don’t know about this yoke. Anne is so 
capable.” 

The minister’s wife sighed. She had been 
up half the night with a sick child and was 
struggling over buttonholes. 

“Yes,” she said, “Anne is, but because she 
is, we must not expect her to give us all her 
time! We’ve imposed upon her, I’m afraid.” 

“You haven’t done any such thing,” said 
a voice. And every one started. There, 


_grim and capable and strong, stood Anne, but 


with a pleasant twinkle in her eye. 

“Give me that apron,” ‘she said to Mrs. 
Cunningham. “And don’t work any more 
buttonholes any of you, I’ll do ’em: at home.” 

Somehow every one fell to work with re- 
newed courage, and before the meeting closed 
a goodly pile of well-made garments was 


completed. Things always culminated in re- 


sults with Anne at the helm. As they were 
preparing to leave, Anne asked suddenly, 

“Who took the communion glasses for next 
month?’ 

For a moment no one replied. Then Mrs. 
Emerson spoke. 

“No one, Anne,’ she said. 
in that closet.” 

Without a word Anne walked to it and 
opened it. Sure enough there they were, 
piled in much disorder into the basket. 

“T’ll wash ’em,” she said. 

“But,’’ interposed Mrs. 
said’— 

A quick look of pain crossed Anne’s face. 
“Don’t remind me of what I said,” she re- 
plied gently (for her). ; 

“T’m going to take care of these individual 
communion glasses from now on, and that’s 
all there is to it. And these curtains need 
washin’. While I’m about it, I'll just do 
them up.” As she spoke, with strong, capa- 
ble hands she stripped them from their. fas- 
tenings. 

“We'll have to give this room a good clean- 
ing before a great while,’ she remarked 
cheerfully. ‘I’m going to see if we can’t 


“They’re there 


Hmerson, “you 


‘raise money enough for a new carpet.” 


“But,” interrupted Mrs. Howard, “you’’— 
The minister’s little wife raised a pair of 
warning blue eyes. Mrs. Howard took the 
hint. Anne, with her basket of communion 
glasses and the soiled curtains left the 
ehurch. It had been a beautiful afternoon 
and the sun was still high. 

Somehow Anne felt very happy. All her 
injured feelings were gone. She was glad, 
glad to come back and help do the humble 
duties she had discarded. That same verse 
went through her mind, as it had done every 
day since she had read it. “And the ark of 
the Lord remained in the house of Obed- 
edom the Gittite three months; and the Lord 
blessed Obed-edom and all his house.” 

Anne walked slowly; all at once she 
stopped and took a look at the individual 
communion glasses. In her mind’s eye she 
saw them as she kept them, clean, shining, 
beautiful. 

“They were grimy,” she said happily. 


The worst feature about preaching ser- 
mons taken from a book or magazine is not 
that it is stealing. Other persons steal; 
promoters and pickpockets, for instance. 
Preaching another man’s sermon is a sign 


-that you are dead; a much more serious 


matter. It is a sign that you are not alive 
to the specific need of your people on that 
particular day, and doing your best to meet 
that need.—Pres. William De Witt Hyde, in 
Homiletic Review. 
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United Brethren and Union 


Significant Action at General Conference 


The Twenty-fifth General Conference of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
has just been held in Canton, O. At the be- 
ginning of the session the Bishop’s Quad- 
rennial Address was read and referred to 
appropriate committees. This address gave 
an account of the efforts for union between 
this church, the Congregationalists and the 
Methodist Protestants. After recounting the 
failure to approve the Act of Union adopted 
at Chicago, March 19-21, 1907, the bishops 
made the following recommendations : 

“Now since the other churches failed to 
unconditionally approve the Act of Union 
agreed upon by the united committee of the 
three churches, regretful as it may be, we 
ean only regard this effort for church union 
as ended. We recommend, however, that a 
standing committee on church union be cre- 
ated and made permanent.” @ 

This recommendation of the bishops was 
referred to a committee, which made a report 
the substance of which is given below. An 
account was given of the first meeting in 
Dayton, O., in which it is asserted ‘‘a most 
delightful and inspiring fellowship was en- 
joyed. It is a question whether anything 
like it has ever oceurred in the history of 
the churches of our country. JHarnest, anx- 
ious desire that reached holy enthusiasm, to 
honor God and promote his Kingdom by the 
complete union of the three bodies, now 
working separately, filled every heart.” 
Later a meeting “of its council was held in 


_ Chicago, March, 1907, and continued in ses- 


sion three days,-and finally adopted a work- 
ing plan of union. In October, 1907, the 
Triennial .Council of the Congregational 
Churches met in Cleveland, O. The Chicago 
plan of union was discussed, but was not 
The leaders were anxious to 
have another meeting of the Tri-Council, be- 
lieving that an amicable adjustment of dif- 
ferences might be reached. 

“A number of United Brethren represen- 
tatives attended the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, held in 
Pittsburg, Pa., May, 1908. They were cor- 
dially received and accorded a thoughtful 
hearing; but in view of the overtures then 
made by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
looking to the joining again of long-severed 
ties, there was a strong sentiment in favor 
of such reunion and no action was taken re- 
garding the plan of union submitted by the 
Tri-Council. Thus the matter rests at 
present. 

“While these two derominations failed: to 
adopt the Chicago plan of union, and while 
the negotiations are suspended for the pres- 
ent, nevertheless we regret the halt in these 
efforts and stand as ready and anxious as we 
have been to join these sister churches in 
the most complete union which will best 
promote the interests of our Master’s King- 
dom and’ move the forces of our common 
Zion against the combined and organized 
powers of darkness. 

“We must record the fact that this union 
movement has been a great blessing to our 
church. We have shown a fraternal spirit 
which has commended itself to all the 
churches and to the on-looking world as well. 
Our church has become known as- never 
before, and everywhere and by all its spirit, 
polity and doctrinal statements. are most 
highly commended. A feeling of self-con- 
sciousness and self-assertion has been awak- 
ened among us as never before experienced. 
Our ideals were never so high, our faith 
never so strong, and our determination to 
win never so great as at this moment. 
Since these negotiations have been in prog- 
ress marvelous achievements have been won 
throughout our Zion. These declare in no 


‘road to development. 


uncertain way that we have been helped and 
not hindered by our Christian attitude on the 
subject of union. 

“We rejoice in the good spirit our people 
have shown and still manifest, and we confi- 
dently believe that no people will ever be 
more ready than they to meet others of 
God’s great family upon any ground that 
will magnify his glory, strengthen his cause, 
enlarge his Kingdom and hasten the coming 
of our. living Lord. 

“We recommend that a permanent commit- 
tee on church union, consisting of fifteen 
members including the bishops, be author- 
ized by this General Conference.” 

Rey. L. M. Boyer, presiding elder in the 
United Evangelical Church, brought the 
greetings of his denomination. He repre- 
sented 71,000 members and 80C ministers. 
Originally they were a part of the Evangelical 
Association, in whose early history it is said 
an effort had been made to unite them with 
the United Brethren Church, but bad roads 
and the loss of a bridge at that time pre- 
vented the committees from getting together 
and the matter was dropped. As we have 
the same faith, the same spirit, nearly the 
same polity and had had the most cordial 
relations with each other, he saw no good 
reasons why we should not work as one 
denomination. 

A delegation of six persons, headed by 
Rey. Dr. Lewis of Maryland, brought greet- 
ings to the Conference. He said that the 
fact that church union had been ‘delayed 
was not the fault of his own church, nor of the 
United Brethren Church. The Congregation- 
alists asked to have it sent back to a new 
commission but his church did n-t favor 
that. They favored organic union without 
reference to the Chicago platform. These 
two churches can agree on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. He made an eloquent plea for 
union among the churches and ended by say- 
ing, “If thy heart is with my heart as my 
heart is with thy heart, give me thy hand.” 

A letter was received from a committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church asking for 
an organic union with them if possible, and 
if this could not be effected, then the ¢losest 
possible federation. 

Some twenty years ago at a general con- 
ference held at York, Pa., there was a split 
in this church over the question of the ad- 
mittance of members of secret societies to 
membership in the church. Some twenty-five 
thousand persons went off and organized the 
Radical United Brethren. The feeling of 
bitterness then existing has been much 
allayed. As the Radical branch was in ses- 
sion at Huntington, Ind., a resolution was 
passed by the conference at Canton express- 
ing a desire for a reuniting of the two 
bodies, and a delegation of two was ap- 
pointed to visit this body and present the 
wish of this conference. They were cordially 
received and their paper referred to a com- 
mittee of five men. Bishop H. L. Barkley 
addressed the Conference in opposition to 
the proposed union. Sentiment seemed fay- 
orable to federation rather than organic 
union. ° 


Ruskin never defended war, but he dared 
to point out that in the wake of war the 
great civilizations had arisen, the arts had 
been born, and humanity had found a high 
This age is suffering 
from the dilettante softness of the past 
forty years. We need the equivalent for war 
to bring out the strenuous life, and to make 
us feel that the age of chivalry ought not 
to be’ dead, and that there is something in 
passion and fervor.—Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 
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In Pollywog Time 


BY MRS. A. S. HARDY 


“You see, Tad, I just must learn about 
*em ‘cause they’ve got my name,” said little 
Polly Palmer, as she crept out on a slippery 
log to watch the little wigglers in the brook. 


“T tell you, Polly, let’s catch some and 
earry them home, and they'll be specimens 
like the things Uncle Jeffry has; then we 


ean see them all the ‘time and watch them 
grow,” said Polly’s brother Tad. 

‘Course that'll be 
the way!” exclaimed 
Polly. “You do al- 
ways think of the 
best things, Tad. 
And Io "spect) iyou 
know how to eatch 
7em, too.” 

Tad 
boots, 
fore 
eyes, 


wore rubber 

and right 
Polly’s admiring 

he walked 
straight into the 
brook, and scooping 
with his hat, he soon 
had a goodly number 
of “specimens.” 

“Oh abut t6 smaust 
beautiful to be a 


be- 


boy!” exclaimed 
Polly, “and to wear | 
rubber boots, and | 
walk right into the | 


brook !” 
To Polly, just then, ji 
womanhood with its 
“high estate’ was 
only like dust in the 
balance over against 
a boy with rubber } 
boots and a hatful of 
pollywogs. | 
Home ran _ Polly 
and Tad as fast as 
they could go, and 
the “specimens” were | 
equallf divided, by | 
actual count, and | 
deposited in large ! 
glass jars of water, | 
along with a supply 
of water-weeds; and | 
the young naturalists ; | 
began their study of 


Batrachians at first 
hand. 
“They aren’t any- | 


thing but tails,’ said 
Tad, “but .they swim 
as if they had always 
known how.” 

“Oh, don’t 
exclaimed 
“Pollywogs and 
do just swim 
fal Uncle 
smiled behind 
newspaper at the 
mingled admiration 
and pathos in little Polly’s voice. 

“But do see!” called Polly. “I do believe 
the poor little things haven’t got any mouths 
at all.” 

And sure enough there was not a single 
mouth in the two aquariums, and the “speci- 
mens,’ when not “swimming beautiful,” 
clung to the water-weeds by a kind of snouts 
or suckers. 

The children had not decided how their 
“specimens were to be nourished, when 
suddenly they discovered that mouths had 
appeared, and what had seemed to be only 


they !” 
Polly. 
boys 

beauti- 
Jeffry 
his 


O, how good the water tasted! 
So we held the kitty up; 

But she wouldn't take a swallow 
When we offered her the cup. 
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tails at first were eating voraciously the soft 
edges of the water-weeds. 

Then Tad, who had borrowed his Uncle 
Jeffry’s magnifying announced that 
his specimens had little fringes on the sides 
of their necks. 

Polly took the glass and studied hers long 
and carefully, and stoutly declared it wasn’t 
so. In defense of the wiggles that bore her 
name she even grew wyrathful, and so far 
forgot her admiration for Tad that nobody 
knows what migbt have happened if their 
Uncle Jeffry had not been near. 


glass, 


He showed them that they both were 
right. He told them that the fringes were 
a kind of gills through which the pollywogs 
breathed, and while Tad’s specimens had 
the fringelike gills on their necks, Polly’s 
had changed their outside gills for a set 
within. He told them, too, that though 
pollywogs and fish live in the water, they 
have to have air to breathe, but. that they 
breathe air mixed with water. 

The puzzles those pollywogs were! No 
sooner had one thing been learned about 
them, than it was found the case was quite 


All our coaxing made no difference, 
So I'll tell you what we think, 
' You can lead a cat to water 
But you cannot make her drink! 


ene Ae ese Pa 
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different. Very fast they grew, and it was 
not many days before little “buds,” as Polly 
called them, seemed to be sprouting out on 
their sides.: In wonderment they were 
watched until it was discovered the little 
“buds” were growing into legs. 

Then the children’s Uncle Jeffry advised 
putting the specimens into a tub out of 
doors, where the air was cooler and the 
growing pollywogs might enjoy a larger 
water world. But with this change new 
complications arose, for Polly was no longer 
able to identify her own. 

“And they’ve got 
my name!” she ex- 
claimed with conyinc- 
ing emphasis. 

Again their ‘uncle 
came to the rescue. 
“They have two 
names, Polly,” he 
said.. “One of their 
names is Polly-wog, 
and the other is Tad- 
pole.” Then how they 
all laughed. 

“Oh, they belong to- 
us both,” declared 
Polly; and after that 
they called their spec- 
imens “Polly-Tads.” 

Great was the con- 
sternation, soon, to 
find their pollywogs 
were losing their 
tails. 

“The ° tails- have 
been absorbed,” said 
wise Uncle Jeffry. 

With the loss of 
their tails and the 
growth of legs, other 
changes took place, 
even more wonderful. 
The outer skin was 
cast off; their fishlike 
mouths grew wide and 
froglike; eyes popped. 
out from under the 
skin; the little puzzles 
came up into the air 
to breathe, and in- 
stead of feeding longer 
on leaves, they grew 
flesh-loving. 

Finally there 
dawned a day when 
the tub was empty.. 
Polly and Tad were 
in distress until théir 
Uncle Jeffry gave 
them the consolation 
that their specimens 
had ‘grown up, and 
had gone out into the 
wide, wonderful world 
seeking their own food 
and their fortunes. 

Many nights there- 
after, when they 
listened to the “pied 
frog’s orchestra,” 
Poly and Tad were sure they heard familiar 
voices. : 

A fire-horse, after his retirement, never 
forgets that he was a  fire-horse. He 
never forgets the clang of the gong, the 
sharp snap of the electric signal, or the 
sound of the engine whistle and bell. If 
one of these old horses who has fallen into 
the hands of the huckster happens to be 
near an engine house when the alarm rings 
in, he will dash after the engine, no matter 
what kind of a load he may be drawing. 
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For a June Birthday 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


‘Those who are born in April face the spring. 

For them the myriad miracle ; the wing 

Of welcome song; the flush along the greening earth. 
Theirs is the old, old awe — the strange deep mystery of 


birth. 


Slow moving in deep underground of night 

Pushing their blind way onward toward the height, 
They come, children of May, and here, to light the gloom, 
And there, the tears of rain, is set an apple tree in bloom! 
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Why striveth April and where leadeth May ? 

Come, loves of summer, down the meadow way ; 

Yours are the wild and lovely wayside things ; 

Yours, quiet; the long shadows evening brings ; 

For you the nest the warbling redstart built ; 

The bubbling, bursting bobolink atilt 

Beside the blue-flagged brookside’s dancing sheen ; 

The haunting sweetness of the wild grape’s green. 

Far down the wet lane luring, leading, lights the crescent 


Come, heirs of joy, months come and go, but the year 
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Domestic Opportunities for Girls”; - 


By Grace A. 


An old-fashioned gentleman of almost sev- 
enty years remarked the other day to a 
young woman, pale and hollow-chested, who 
was poring over dirty proofsheets, “Why 
don’t you and all the rest of you pale-faced 
women get out of this? You ruin your 
health, you starve your minds—you and 
hundreds like you, just because you don’t 
know enough to go where you belong—into 
the home. If you can’t find a home of your 
own, hire out in the home of somebody else.” 

This advice, given in a rather blunt man- 
ner, is what I feel like passing on to the 

-erowds of nervous women and despairing 
girls who are looking for careers. One of 
the few yet uncrowded fields of labor which 
women can enter is that of domestic science. 
This field is peculiarly woman’s, and it-is 
fast being made attractive because of the 
generous salaries which may be obtained, 
and also because of the opening up of schools 
for the teaching of all branches of domestic 
arts and household econontics. 

The positions for which these courses offer 
preparation are: teachers of cookery and 
‘household management in public schools and 
institutions of various kinds; superintend- 
ents and matrons of private schools and semi- 
naries; housekeepers and assistant house- 
keepers in hotels, wealthy private families, 
bachelor clubs and the like; resident nurses 
in college, private school and seminary dor- 


*Fifth in a series on Business Opportuni- 
ties for Women. 
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mitories ; 


dietitians and buyers for restau- 
rants, hospitals, sanitoriums and _ institu- 
tions; managers and promoters of lunch and 
tea rooms; mothers’ helpers. This enumera- 
tion might be continued almost indefinitely, 
for the opportunities vary with each locality, 
family and institution. Just at present, so 
much attention is being given to hygienic 
eating that diet kitchens, laboratory kitchens 
and salesrooms of specially cooked foods are 
being rapidly established, and these are in 
many cases promoted and managed by women. 
The assistants in the buying, managing and 
menu departments of such enterprises must 
have practical domestic science training of 
some kind. 

The student has a wide range of schools 
from which to choose, from the scholarly 
courses at a university like Columbia and 
Cornell, down’ to a brief, practical course 
at a technical school like Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, or Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Western girls can attend their state agri- 
cultural colleges. Eastern students have 
Simmons College, Mechanics Institute, Roch- 
ester, the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, besides those already mentioned. The 
Young Women’s Christian Associations in 
various cities are fast becoming equipped 
for thorough practical instruction. Of these 
the Boston Association probably has the 
highest reputation. It offers a vocational 
and normal course in one year. . Applicants 
must be over eighteen years of age and have 
a high school education. The cost exclusive 
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of books, laundry and vacation expenses, 
but including tuition and board, is $225. 
Even those schools which provide elaborate 
three and four-year courses often have 2 
one year’s course which gives a necessary 
drill in fundamentals: chemistry, cooking, 
dietaries, sanitation, household management 
and home decoration. 

Women who have made a study of this 
problem of domestic science are very earnest 
in their insistence that girls must obtain 
practical experience in addition to the train- 
ing of such a course. Superintendents, busi- 
ness Managers and school principals are re- 
luctant to hire for responsible positions 
young women whose only preparation hag 
been eight months of special school theory 
and practice. In this field, as in other occu- 
pations, one must be content to begin humbly 
and work up. A diploma is absolutely no 
guarantee that one can enter the home of a 
wealthy family and take full charge of the 
Servants, the marketing and the dozens of 
petty details, or superintend the preparation 
of food in a large hospital. The girl must 
get her practical experience as pantry assist- 
ant, in a linen room, as cook, as mother’s 
helper—or, in short, in any capacity where 
she will have an opportunity to test herself 
and her training. 

The matron of a large club house, whose 
Salary is said to be $2,000 a year, reached 
her present position only by way of the 
kitchen and the Serving-room. Many years 
ago her mother was taken ill with an in- 
curable but slow. disease, and there was only 
this daughter to care for her. Unhesitatingly 
she accepted the first position offered her, 
which was housework in a wealthy family. 
Wor five years she worked in different places, 
as waitress, kitchen maid and cook. Then 
She secured an assistant housekeeper’s posi- 
tion, and finally had the all- around experi- 
ence which made it possible for her to fil? 
with perfect satisfaction the matronship of 
the city club. 

If you live out of reach of such schools as 
we have referred to, you are by no means 
barred from a career in this field. Remem- 
ber that practical experience is the great 
essential. Probably your mother in your 
own familiar kitchen can give you all the 
experience you will need at first. Make 
yourself mistress of every department of your 
household—the dining-room, kitchen, mar- 
keting, laundering, ventilation, leaning, 
ete. Go with your mother to the butcher’s 
and learn to know each bone and kind of 
meat at sight. With your parents’ permis- 
sion, spend the house money for a given time 
and let it be your ambition to save more 
than has been saved, but without a stinted 
menu. You can always secure at reasonable 
prices books on dietetics, the chemistry of 
foods, the preparation of meats, ete., and it 
is possible now to take a correspondence 
course in home economics. 

If you must work to earn money, look 
about in your home town for a desirable 
place. If there is no opening in the hospital 
or in a private family, and your town boasts 
a hotel, try there for a position. Most 
country hotels are forlorn; shabby places, 
with poorly served food, and there perhaps 
would be your opportunity to revolutionize 
things and bring in a “homey” air. Begin 
modestly, but aim -to become eventually 
housekeeper of the hotel. Or perhaps your 
town has numbers of invalids. If so, con- 

y sult the physicians and find out if it would 
not be possible to do “invalid cooking” in 
your home and carry the food to the patients, 

The remuneration which housekeeper, die- 
titian, matron and other positions afford 
varies so materially that it is hardly prac- 
ticable to generalize, but it may be said con- 
fidently that a strong, capable, ambitious 
young woman, after she gets practical exrpe- 
rience, can command the salary which many 
school teachers versed in the dead and mod- 
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ern languages can never get. We know of 
one efficient young woman, a graduate of a 
cooking school, who has been earning $1,800 
a year as dietitian in a Western hospital. 
Another woman of about, thirty, who has 
taken courses in nursing and dietaries, is 
resident nurse in a girls’: school at a salary 


of $800; a young woman of twenty, who has 
never taken a school course in domestic 
science, but who has worked in small sum- 


mer hotels, has just secured a position in the 
buying department of a lunch-room at twelve 
dollars a week, with an opportunity to ad- 
vance as she proves herself capable. 

The positions of governess and mother’s 
helper. offer another class of work which can 
be pursued within the shelter of the home 
and requires less special training. A gov- 
erness and a mother’s helper are practically 
the same, although the more responsible posi- 
tions are generally designated “governess 
work.” The governess must be a strong, 
healthy girl of good education, refined and 
tactful. She becomes a substitute for the 
mother. She eats with the children and is 


responsible for their health. She must keep- 


them away from the maids and away from 
the mother when she does not wish to be 
bothered. It is she who must see that there 
is clean clothing available for each occasion, 
and often must herself attend to the chil- 
dren’s mending. But no two governess posi- 
tions are at all alike, for mothers and homes 
are never the same. 

A governess who is capable of taking full 
charge of children who are out of babyhood 
ought never to have to work for less than 
eight dollars a week, and many young women 
of experience earn ten, fifteen and even more. 
A nursery governess, however, will seldom 
receive more than six dollars a week, but she 
need not work for less than five dollars. As 
the name implies, the “nursery governess” is 
one who cares for a very young child. She 
is usually ranked with a regular governess 
so far as her social position is concerned. 

The advice of governesses who are now 
holding responsible positions to girls who are 
looking forward to this work is to advertise 
in daily or weekly papers of a high class 
and to answer advertisements, but in every 
case to investigate the references of the fam- 
ily to which application is made. 


The Children’s Pulpit 
The Nest Makers 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


If you watch the birds these spring days, 
you will find them very busy, and almost 
always interested in one thing above all 
others, and that is the nest. How they fly 
here and there looking for twigs, bits of 
string, feathers and soft material with which 
to make their nest strong and safe, cozy and 
comfortable! Who ever saw a bird tearing 
its nest to pieces, or carrying anything away 
from it, or making it uncomfortable or un- 
agtractive? The birds are nest builders. So 
are mothers. 

Among boys and girls there are two classes 
—nest builders and nest spoilers. The nest 
builders are always on the lookout to bring 
something home that will make it cozier—a 
flower, a picture, some little treasure. Think, 
“There goes a nest builder,” when next you 
see one of them bringing something that will 
make more charming the next home. 

The nest spoilers are the boys and girls 
who turn things topsy turvey in the home; 
leave things lying around in a way that 
would shock the birds. Instead of bringing 
treasures to the home, they are continually 
earrying dishes, and books, and tools and 
other things out of the house, leaving them 
outdoors or losing them. They break articles 
of furniture, track mud on the floor, scratch 
the paint and mar or tear the wall paper. 
They need to take lessons of the birds and 
become nest builders instead of nest spoilers. 


Closet and Altar 


THE LONELINESS OF CHRIST 
Ye shall be scattered, “ctery man to his 
own. and shall leave me alone: and yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me. 
_. . I will \not leave you desolate ; I come 
unto you. 


The lonely Christ was lonely for man’s 
sake.-—Frank W. Gunsaulus. 


The first law of all heroism is the courage 
to go on when others are left behind. The 
acceptance of loneliness is the necessary con- 
dition of all rare and difficult achievements. 
—wW. J. Dawson. 


To the still wrestlings of the lonely heart 
He doth impart 

The virtue of His midnight agony, 
When none was nigh, 

Save God and one good angel, to assuage 
The tempest’s rage. 


“Q Father! not My will, but Thine be 
done’— 
So spake the Son. 
Be this our charm, mellowing earth’s ruder 
noise 
Of griefs and joys; 
That we may cling forever to Thy breast . 
In perfect rest! 


Loneliness is the lot of greatness, but it 
comes to others besides the great. . . . What 
a wonderful thing it is to be able to say, 
when the world seems to have ebbed away 
from us, leaving us alone with our ache, our 
loss, our burden, “And yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me’! What a 
liberation, what a triumph !—J. Warschauer. 


The world has small sympathy for divine 
goodness; but it also has little for a great 
many qualities which are disagreeable to it. 
You meet with no response; . . . is that be- 
cause you are above the world . . \ vindicat- 
ing the wronged; proclaiming and living on 
great principles; offending it by the saintli- 
ness of your purity and the unworldliness of 
your aspirations? Then yours is the loneli- 
mess of Christ. Or is it’ that you are 
wrapped up in self—cold, disobliging, senti- 
mental, indifferent about the welfare of 
others and very much astonished that they 
are not deeply interested in you? You must 
not use these words of Christ. They have 
nothing to do with you.—F. W. Robertson. 


He was 2 Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; His soul was exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death. Yet through it all, 
and in the midst of it, our adorable Lord is 
talking of His joy —G. H. Morrison. 


We thank Thee, Father, for Thy 
Son, our Lord, who for our sake expe- 
rienced sorrow, loneliness and death, 
that we might have an inward and 
abiding joy, a true companionship, 
and be set free from the old slavish 
fear of death. Thou, from whom all 
Thy disciples fled in the hour of trial, 
who knewest ionely vigils in the desert 
places, remember us in the hour of our 
betrayal and distress. Help us to seek 
our strength from the divine and loy- 
ing Father; to keep true to the best 
purposes of our own hearts; to live 
upon the highest levels of our thought; 
to love and not to hate; to be long- 
suffering, kind and slow to take of- 
fense. may we have place in the 
great brotherhood where Christ is the 
clear dawn of the promised glorious 
day. So in self-giving may we lose 
all sense of loneliness. Amen. 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE NEED OF EVANGELION 


(The British Weekly) 


2 


It is the highest and hardest of all callings 
to be an evangelist, but it is the one on 
which the church continually depends. It is 
not preaching ethics that produces religion, 
it is preaching the gospel that begets a new 
life: and it does so only as it quickens in 
the heart that adoring surrender to Christ, 
and confession of his name, which are the 
soul of Christian worship. ? 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 
(The Missionary Herald) 


If much of the time and breath which we 
ministers and laymen spend upon vague and 
general propositions of philanthropy and re- 
form were seriously devoted to the business 
of bringing the churches we represent up to 
the standard of doing and giving which God 
and good men have a right to expect, we 
should no doubt see the Kingdom of God 
advancing with swifter pace. If the Appor- 
tionment Plan does not go it will be because 
pastors and church officers do not get behind, 
in, and beneath it with loyal enthusiasm and 
make it go. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND TRADE 
(The Washington Post) 


The foreign missionary has found a real 
champion at last. For at least a half cen- 
tury, “practical men” have ignored his work 
as the advance agent of civilization and 
commerce, and left it to the church people 
alone to sing his praises. But the systematic 
reports forwarded by consular officers to the | 
Department of State make it plain that in 
all the lands of the Orient it is the mission- 
ary who has been the forerunner of trade. 
The moment the United States began to 
seek an Eastern market for manufactures, 
° . e 
it discovered what the other great trade 
nations found out long ago—that the only 
place where a demand for American goods 
could be developed was in the place where 
an American missionary had been. He had 
taught the people something of Western 
customs, conveniences and luxuries, ~ and 
they were prepared to examine the wares of 
the commercial traveler. ‘There can be no 
question that the medical branch of mis- 
sions in particular has done more toward 
reconciling the Chinese to foreign associa- 
tion than any other agency; while the teach- 
ing of the missionaries and their introduc- 
tion of Western learning and articles of 
manufacture have opened the way for a 
trade which the United States may one day 
develop into considerable importance. 


AN EPISCOPAL. DEFINITION 
(Rev. Elwood Worcester, D. D.) 


After all, the only definition of a church 
that Christ laid down for us was, “When 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name.” The groundwork of every sect is 
revealed in that sentence. 


PARTLY TRUE 
(Rev. J. M. Whiton, D. D.) 


The taproot of the injustice of our eco- 
nomic system is an immoral estimate of 
money as merely a means for commanding 
service, rather than as the measure for a just 
exchange of service. The capitalist scores 
the workman for caring more for the quan- 
tity of wage than for the quality of the work 
he gives for it. But he himself cares more 
for his dividends than for the service alleged 
to earn them. Both are tarred with the 
same stick. The difference in the practical 
result of their immoral idea of money is the 
difference between grand and petit larceny. 


— 
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The Firelight Club | 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


An Hour with “ Gunck” 


There is a little, oldish man in Toledo 
who has more boy friends than anybody else 
in America. The first time I ever met him 
was at our Congregational Assembly up at 
Frankfort, Mich. He had walked in five 
miles, out of the bush along Lake Michigan, 
on a hot day; but, tired and dusty though 
he was, he got up before the good people 
there and told some of the funniest and 
most extraordinary stories about boys that 
I ever heard. 

I went down to call on him the other 
day. He was seated in his little office in 
the new boys’ club building that the people 
of Toledo have given him, and he was gently 
shooing a very small and ragged boy out as 
I walked in. 

Mr. Gunckel looks like David Harum. 
He is the kind of man people call 
by the first name. You would want 
to watch him in a horse trade, and 
yet he would be the first friend you 
would go to if you were in trouble. 
I was riding on the train with a 
commercial traveler one day, and he~ 
remarked that John Gunckel did 
more good than all the ministers in 
Toledo. I asked him where Mr. 
Gunckel went to church. He said 
he didn’t know that he went any- 


where. But he does. He goes to a 
- Congregational church, Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s. 


Seventeen years ago Mr. Gunckel 
was a ticket agent of the Lake Shore 
Railroad. The way, he says, he got 
interested in boys is-this. One day 
-he was walking in a field near the 
city, when he noticed a boy scatter- 
ing something on the ground. The 
day -was Friday. He asked the boy 
what he was doing. He said that 
the school children would be coming 
there the next day after hickory 
nuts, and, as the trees were nearly 
dead, he had’ “blowed himself’ to 
fifteen cents’ worth of nuts, so they 
would not be disappointed. Mr. 
Gunckel could see that he was a 
poor boy. -It seemed to him a fine 
thing that this boy was doing and 
he was so pleased that he made an 
appointment to meet him there the 
next morning and watch the chil- 
dren find the nuts. At that meeting 
“Jimmie” agreed to be Mr. Gunckel’s 
friend, and the next Monday he consented 
to bring some of his chums to Mr. Gunckel’s 
office to become his friends also. 

Before Monday Mr. Gunckel did some 
hard thinking. Few persons had studied 
books about boys then, and I don’t be- 
lieve he has read any about them since. 
For his is not a book knowledge. It is first 
hand. On Monday morning the Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association was formed, by five 
boys solemnly signing their names to the 
famous agreement which over 5,000 have 
signed since. It begins, “I do not approve 
of swearing, stealing, lying, smoking,” ete. 

Not long after this little organization was 

*started,. one of the early members broke 
the agreement. Mr. Gunckel was grieved, 
and hardly knew what to do. But his 
friend Jimmie solved the difficulty promptly. 
He took the offender out in an alley and 
punched his head! This worked an instant 
reclamation. This act gave Mr. Gunckel his 
first idea as to the way to run his associa- 
tion—for he started without any theories. 
This idea was, Self-government. It soon 
grew to another one, which Mr. Gunckel 


states in this wise, “Io make a bad boy 


good, send him out to take care of another 
bad boy.” 

Mr. Gunckel showed me how his system 
works. When a boy has signed an applica- 
tion to become a member of the association, 
Mr. Gunckel hands his card to one of his 
officers, of whom there are sixty in various 
parts of the city. This boy is to report on 
any habits which the applicant needs to 
correct in order to become a worthy member. 


One card I saw read, “He smokes”: 
another, “He uses cuss words to his 
mother.” When improvement comes, Mr. 
Gunckel writes across the card such a 


phrase as, “Cut it out March 16, 1909.” If 
a member falls from grace he receives a 
card reminder, signed, not by Mr. Gunckel, 
but by a boy officer, and containing a curt 
warning and a picture of a boy being 


spanked by his mother. 


“And what next, if this doesn’t work?” 
I asked. 

Mr. Gunckel replied by an _ illustration. 
The lad has been suspended by the boy 
officers and Mr. Gunckel promptly invites 
kim to dinner. 

“IT am not supposed to know he has done 
anything wrong. My officers see all the bad 
things; I see nothing but the good in the 
boys.” 

The boy is just about to accept the invi- 
tation when an officer happens in to whom 
he tells the news. “What! you goin’ to 
dinner with ‘Gunck’ when you just been 
suspended? Not much! Don’t you go.” 

And the invitation not to go is so em- 
phatic that the boy stays at home, and when 
he sees Mr. Guneckel next time he confesses 
up, and is forgiven and restored. 

Every Saturday morning the office is full 
of a line of boys who have come to see their 
president. Some are officers come to report 
or to take out new applications to look up, 
others are who have brought their 
mothers or their friends to meet Mr. Gunckel. 
Many have come with their troubles, which 
range all the way from misdeeds to 


boys 


their 


\ 


their boyish sorrows. And Mr. Gunckel 
sits, as he has these seventeen years, like a 
judge in boyville, meting out his shrewd and 
sympathetic counsel to all. 

When Mr. Gunckel’s boys began to inter- 
fere with his business, the Lake Shore road 
told him to go ahead and use the company’s 
time. During the last two years fifty 
Toledo citizens have paid him a salary, and 
now they have just given him a one hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar building. Until this 
winter his office has been, as he says, on the 
street. 

Everybody knows him. The adults call 
him “John” and the boys call him “Gunck.” 
Postmen and policemen who are too much 
away from home to discipline their children 
send them to him; and when boys do wrong 
their mothers make them behave by threat- 
ening to tell Mr. Gunckel. He is a beneyo- 
lent bogieman in Toledo. 

When one of the grown-up mem- 
bers gets into trouble, Mr. Gunckel 
sends him out to save a younger 
boy. A member is a member for 
life. He cannot get expelled. 

The most striking influence of 
Mr. Gunckel’s work upon the morals 
of boys in Toledo is seen in the 
sentiment he has created among 
them for honesty. More than 
$32,000 worth of found property 
has been restored by the Toledo 
newsboys since this association was 
established. He has even made 
goodness profitable for this life. It 
pays to be a member of the News- 
boys’ Association if a boy wants to 
sell papers in Toledo. And it means 
something to pvelong, for if a mem- 
ber is untrue to the principles of the 
society, he is liable to be chased by 
a couple boy officers and have his 
badge forcibly taken away from him. 

All this work is intensely per- 
sonal. “Gunck” is the center and 
soul of it. To please him is good- 
ness, to displease him is disloyalty. 


It seems somewhat theatric. But 
boys are in the theatrie stage. The 
Sunday afternoon meetings, with 


brass band and boy “stunts” and 
talks by business men, do not please 
all the people who go to Sunday 
school, but sixty per cent. of Mr. 
Gunckel’s boys are Jews and most 
of the rest would never see the in- 
side of a Sunday school, anyhow. 
Some of Mr. Gunckel’s graduates are now 
teaching in Sunday schools. He has cer- 
tainly established among many boys in 
Toledo and elsewhere a practicable code of 
decent living, upon which Sunday schools 
ean build up. 

But what does Mr. Gunckel want of a 
clubhouse? I am sure I don’t know. The 
good people of Toledo have put in mission 
chairs and a gymnasium and a plunge bath, 
among which Mr. Gunckel and his boys 
walk pussyfooted. I think he would be 
happier and more successful without them. 
His old battered desk and: the Gunckian 
smile and hand grasp are the real thing in 
his work with boys. If they will put a 
trained settlement worker in the club build- 
ing and send Mr. Gunckel out again into 
the streets of Toledo and of other cities, 
they will do better. For his influence is 
expressed in a sentence in a letter he wrote 
me,the other day, which I supposed he has 
used a thousand times, “I am glad to have 
you for a friend of mine.”’ That was what 
he told “Jimmie,” and it has saved many 
boys since then—having a friend in John 
Gunckel. 
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Mr. Gunckel is as :amous as a fisherman 


as he is as a friend of boys. And this is 
not so strange,-for I believe all fishermen 
have been humane, from Saint Peter to 
Izaak Walton, and from him to Ozora 
Davis. I went with Mr. Gunckel to a 
Sunday school banquet, and this is the story 
the chairman told about his world-wide 
fame: 
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“Once Mr. Gunckel got an invitation 
from St. John’s,..Newfoundland, to go down 
there and tell about his newsboys. He 
looked up St. John’s on the map and was 
so flattered to find that his fame had gone 
so far that he did not stop to write, but 
cabled his acceptance. The cable went by 
way of London. All the fishes in the sea 
got word and fled in alarm. Peary was re- 
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turning from his attempt toward the pole, 
and every five minutes he bumped into a 
whale fleeing toward Davis Strait. He was 
puzzled indeed. But soon he was surrounded 
by a whole school of them, and the ex- 


‘planation was made clear, as they rose to 


the surface, and on every side he heard 
them bubbling tremulously, ‘Gunek! Gunck! 
G-u-unck !” 


Among the New Books 


Whitman, the Interpreter 


To a number of Europeans, many of them 
quite exceptionaliy qualified to judge of liter- 
ary attainment, Walt Whitman is the most 
characteristic and interesting figure in Amer- 
ican art. Many of us have been loath to 
assent to the validity of the judgment, but 
it is well for us to understand the grounds 
on which it rests and to weigh ‘the reasons. 
The editors of the English Men of Letters 
series (Walt “Whitman. Maemillan. 75 
cents net), in choosing a biographer for 
Whitman, chose doubly well, therefore, when 
they gave the task'to the late lamented Prof. 
George R. Carpenter of Columbia University. 
He belonged by heredity and training to the 
mellower Puritanism of the new New Eng- 
land, and he was qualified by breadth of 
knowledge and sympathy to interpret Whit- 
man to his own countrymen who are readers 
of literature. His book is by all odds the 
most informing and reasonable interpretation 
of Whitman’s life and message which has 
been given to the public, and in its insight 
and ,judicial fairness cannot easily be super- 
seded. 

The fact is, there are two Americas, and 
Whitman belonged to one and interpreted it 
to the other. He did what his acknowledged 
master, Emerson, could not do, for Emerson 
did not know the America of the city streets 
in which Whitman delighted, but spoke in 
cultured and often erudite phrase to cultured 
people. Whitman’s audience is the same. 
He is not much read by the people of whom 
he writes, but by the cultured -people whom 
he often scorned, as artificial and narrow, 
who welcome him as the interpreter of those 
whose existence they recognize, but whom 
personally they cannot know because they do 
not know their thoughts or speak their lan- 
guage. Half of Whitman’s life was spent in 
sharing and absorbing this inarticulate com- 
mon life of the plain people, and half in 
giving it an utterance which the cultured 
man could understand. It is this interpreta- 
tive value of a life which’ was irregular, often 
idle and careless, but always sympathetic 
and understanding, that Professor Carpenter 
makes us see. If Whitman had died before 
he published his first poems, a portion of the 
life of America would have died inarticulate 
with him. As it is, we can see through his 
eyes a whole realm of life and learn its value. 

By the side of this service, the question 
whether Whitman’s style is that of a poet 
is of small importance; and even the plain 
speaking about matters which ordinary men 
and women instinctively exclude from their 
conversation takes on a relatively slight im- 
portance. For Whitman’s writings produce 
all the effect of great poetry on minds com- 
petent to enjoy and to judge, and his plain 
speaking is just plain speaking in the inter- 
est of what seemed to him the fundamental 
truths, and never incitement to impure 
imaginings. At least it may be said that he 
who finds Priapus in the Leaves of Grass 
must be looking in the mirror of his own 
mind, 


Professor Carpenter is wise in presenting | 


the higher side of Whitman’s life in detail 
and in stating the reverse side briefly. One 
need not admire Whitman as a poet to ac- 
knowledge the high qualities which won him 


the devotion of his friends. No one need 
read the poems—for many they must always 
be a sealed or disliked book. But his place 
among our major influences exerted on the 
world is already, we think, secure. That 
this place is due to the revelation of an 
inarticulate life and not to a wanton eccen- 
tricity, and that the man who found so great 
a voice after long years of feeble utterance 
found it because he identified himself with 
the great enthusiasms of humanity and. de- 
mocracy, it is needful for us to know. And 
these necessary things Professor Carpenter 
has taught us in an admirable simplicity as 
he describes an unusual and difficult per- 
sonality. 


What is a Living Wage 


A normal standard of living has been de- 
fined as “one which permits each individual 
of a social unit to exist as a healthy human 
being, morally, mentally and physically.” 
What income is sufficient to maintain such 
a standard for the normal family of father, 
mother and three children under fourteen? 
Sometime in the year 1906, five social 
workers met accidentally in New York City 
and began to discuss this question. They 
agreed on -the essential elements of a normal 
standard~ of living and began making an 
éstimate of necessary expenses. ‘The ‘result 
amazed them. The total cost of living was 
$931, or a required compensation of $3.10 
a day for 800 working days for the head of 
the family. The ultimate result of this con- 
versation was an investigation undertaken 
by the New York Conference of Charities 
and Correction, with the financial support 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and now re- 
ported in The Standard of Living in New 
York ‘City, by Robert Coit Chapin (Charities 
Publication Committee, New York. $2.00). 
This is a careful study of the actual living 
conditions of over 300 families, with annual 
incomes varying from $600 to $1,100. Care- 
ful details are given of expenditures for 
rent, food, clothing, car fare, fuel, light, 
health, amusements, insurance, etc., in these 
families. 

It is a pathetic record. Insurance, for 
example, in the majority of cases, is not 
money laid up for a rainy day—that is ab- 
solutely impossible—but it is provision for 
burial niade in small weekly payments. In 
the majority of cases little or nothing can 
be used for improvement, mentally or spir- 
itually, or for recreation. More than half 
the families live in homes of three rooms or 
less. The expensiveness of poverty is shown 
by the cost of coal, bought by the bag at 
40 cents, or by the pail at 10 cents, which 
is at the rate of $24 a ton. Rents are high, 
and during the past few years have risen. 
One family which has been ten years in one 
tenement of four rooms pays now $23 a 
month, where two years ago they paid $18. 
Most of these tenements have dark rooms, 
windowless and lacking outside ventilation, 
no bathroom and no family toilet room. 
The statement of Mr. Frank Tucker seems 
to be justified: “Today the wages of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men are fixed by em- 
ployers on the basis of what they have been 
in the habit of paying, regardless of the cost 


of living or any other interest of the em- 
ployee.” 

In their conclusion the Committee of In- 
vestigation say: ‘It requires no citation of 
elaborate statistics to bring convincing proof 
that $600 to $700 is wholly inadequate to 
maintain a proper standard of living.... 
On an income of between $700 and $800 a 
family can barely support itself provided 
that it is subject to no extraordinary ex- 
penditures by reason of sickness, death or 
other untoward cireumstances.... It is 
a conservative estimate that $825 is suffi- 
cient for the average family of five to main- 
tain a fairly proper standard of living in 
the Borough of Manhattan.” Other investi- 
gations, carried on elsewhere and reported 
briefly, indicate that in the matter of rent 
only is the cost of living higher in New York 
than in the average city.. In some respects, 
notably clothing, it is lower, so that this 
investigation, with slight modification, is of 
value for any of our cities. No other so 
thorough study of these matters has been 
made in this country. It bears directly on 
the most serious perils of the city—over- 
crowding, disease, drunkenness, immorality, 
etc. It will be invaluable to those in other 
cities who are interested in the improvement 
of industrial and. social conditions: 


Two Books on Christian Science 


A new book by the author of “Confessio 
Medici” is sure to receive a warm welcome 
from readers of that delightful autobiograph- 
ical volume. Faith and Works of Christian 
Science (Macmillan. $1.25) shows that the 
author is master of a trenchant blade as 
well as of a delightful, flowing style. Not 
since Mark Twain has the weapon of keen 
wit been so shrewdly employed to pierce the 
pretensions of this new religion, and it is 
backed by a fund of medical knowledge which 
Mr. Clemens lacked. The author endeavors 
to be restrained in expression and fair in 
statement, but at times his indignation finds 
emphatic utterance, especially when he con- 
siders the unrelieved and unnecessary suffer- 
ings of helpless children. Pages are devoted 
to the presentation and consideration of testi- 
monies of healing. There is no lack of appre- 
ciation of such value as belongs to Christian 
Science, but its faults are mercilessly re- 
vealed. The author believes that the court 
of common sense will ultimately pronounce 
its adverse verdict and that, in London at 
least, within a quarter of a century the faith 
will have lost its following. 

Many people are ignorant of the radical 
opposition of Christian Science to the faith 
of evangelical Christianity. Dr. I. M. Halde- 
man in Christian Science in the Light of 


_Holy Scripture (Revell. $1.50) shows clearly 


that it denies the Biblical teaching concern- « 
ing the personal God, the character and per- 
son and teachings of Christ, the reality of 
sin, the need of forgiveness, the power of 
prayer. In fact, there is not one article of 
Christian faith which Eddyism does not 
antagonize. Not all readers of this book 


will be satisfied with every doctrinal state- 


ment of the author; nevertheless he proves 
his case, as every lover of the Bible, who has’ 
also read “The Key to the Scriptures,” 
knows. Christian Science is not Christian. 


_? 
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The Expansion of the Christian Church 


| Sunday School Lesson for June 13 | 


XI. The Hebrews’ Honor Roll 


Mention Westminster Abbey, with some of 
the distinguished Englishmen buried there. 
‘Give the list of names in our national Hall 
of Fame in New York. Show that every 
nation has its roll of heroes. Ask why they 
are remembered and what is their value to 
the people. What use do we make of John 
Robinson, of Thomas Hooker, Nathan Hale, 
‘George Washington, Andrew Jackson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and others of whom “the time’ 
will fail me if I tell’’ of them? Who were 
the heroes f the Hebrew nation, what did 
their lives signify to those Hebrews who 
became disciples of Christ, and what do those 
lives mean for us? To answer these ques- 
tions you will show your pupils: 

1. The purpose of the letter to the He- 
brews. It was addressed to Jews who had 
been devoted to their religion. They may 
have been in Alexandria, more likely, per- 
haps, in Palestine. They had had a noble 
ritual, a holy temple, a sacred book revealing 
God to them, familiar ways of approaching 
him handed down from generations. of holy 
men whom they revered. The very names of 
these great ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, David, Samuel and the 
prophets (Heb. 11: 32-34), moved them to 
holy lives. They had accepted Jesus as the 
Messiah, believing that he would perfect 
their religion and restore their nation to its 
ancient glory. 

But they saw their ritual set aside by those 
who claimed also to be disciples of Jesus, 
and who did not feel bound to obey the Law 
of their sacred book. They heard their teach- 
ers give new and strange interpretations to 
its precepts. Their temple was neglected. 
Their nation was decaying, and he whom 
they had trusted as their Messiah to restore 
it had been crucified. The oft-repeated 
promise that he would come again had not 
been fulfilled. Show how their’ faith in God 
was failing. Do you see any parallel be- 
tween these Hebrews and Christians of today 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 13. Heroes of Faith. Text, Heb. 11: 
1-40. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


(To be studied with open Bible) 


who say that their Bible has been ruined for 
them by teachers who interpret it in many 
ways differently from what they have been 
taught by their pious mothers? Some leader 
unknown to us, whose work must have been 
among Jewish Christians and who was con- 
nected with teachers that had been. trained 
by the apostle Paul, wrote to them this letter 
to instruct, encourage and strengthen them 
to continue as disciples’ of Jesus. 

2. The faith that sustains. Wor your own 
enlightenment read again the letter from the 
beginning. Note how it declares the supe- 
riority of Jesus, the Son of God, to angels 
(chs. 1, 2); to Moses and Joshua (chs. 
3, 4) ; and to Aaron (ch. 5: 1-10). See how 
it proclaims the superiority of the Chris- 
tians’ position to that of their holy ancestors 
(ch, 6), because the Christian’s hope reaches 
as an anchor into the Sanctuary that lies 
behind the curtain where Jesus, our Fore- 
runner, has entered on our behalf (ch. 6: 
18-20). Dwell on the priesthood of Christ, 
superior to the Levitical priesthood (chs. 7, 
8) ; on the New Covenant in him, which has 
done away with the old one (ch. 8: 13), 
which offers a revelation of God better than 
the temple, with its sacrifices and its high 
priest could give (chs. 9, 10). 

Now you come to the encouragement based 
on these facts, to appropriate Jesus as 
Saviour (ch. 10: 19-25) and to the warning 
not to reject him after having believed on 
him (ch. 10: 26-30). See, then, how the 
writer reminds those whom he is addressing 
of their early experience as Christians (ch. 
10: 31-34), and assures them that the 
promise of Christ’s coming again will surely 
be fulfilled (ch. 10: 35-39). The Twentieth 
Century New Testament will help you better 
to understand this letter. These last verses 
show you what faith means—patient endur- 
ance because of testimony confirmed by ex- 
perience that Christ will fulfill in some 
better way than you have yet known his 
promise to perfect the kingdom of God and 
to bring into it all his true disciples (ch. 
LP TOAS I) ee 

3. Hwamples of faith. The writer natur- 
ally selects these examples from men believed 
in and reverenced by these Hebrew Chris- 


tians. It was for such faith, he wrote, that 
these men were renowned (ch. 11: 2). We 
believe, as they did, that God made the uni- 
verse, not that it came into existence with- 
out him (vy. 3), that faith prompted Abel’s 
sacrifice and brought him evidence of God’s 
approval (v. 4), brought Enoch into the 
eternal life without seeing death (vs. 5. 6), 
moved Noah to build the ark in which he 
and his household were saved and made an- 
cestors of men of faith (y. 7), and exalted 
Abraham, with Sarah his wife, to the head 
of Israel (vs. 8-12). 

All these lived by faith and died without 
Seeing the fulfillment of the promises they 
trusted. You, said the writer, honor these 
great Hebrews. Will not you trust God as 
they did, though you do not yet see the prom- 
ises fulfilled (vs. 13-16)? The rest of the 
chapter enforces the appeal by further ex- 
amples and by the assurance that these 
Hebrew Christians are in the same line with 
them and by continuing faithful would with 
them attain unto the perfection which Jesus 
had come and would return again to accom- 
plish (vs. 89, 40). 

4. The exhortation of faith. This is the 
conclusion of this section of the letter (ch. 
12: 1, 2), which should have been included 
in chapter 11. These heroes had testimony 
from God which sustained them, and their 
lives are testimonies to us of the power of 
God to make men great. He will make us 
great also if we have the patient endurance 
which they had. But we have a greater 
example than these are, for we can look to 
Jesus, the Leader and perfect Example of our 
faith. It filled him with joy, even when 
dying on the Cross, and has exalted him to 
the right hand of the throne of God (olin 1 2 
i) 

Phi 

Hvery, faithful one who has lived since 
this honor roll, was written belongs in the 
cloud of witnesses. Byery biography of a 
Christian hero which you read ought to 
strengthen your faith. If it was their duty 
and privilege so to live, is it not yours also? 
See how many now living lives of self-denial 
for Christ’s sake in serving men are length- 
ening this honor roll, and make sure that 
your name is on the list. 


The Temperance Woman General 


| C. E. Topic for June 13-19 


The noble life of Bisances Willard. Prov. 
31: 10, 17-20, 25, 26, 29-31. 
More than eleven years have passed since 


‘the beloved founder of the W. C. T. Ue 


passed from earth, but though wise and ear- 
nest women carry on her work, no one has 
ever approached the dominating place she 
held in the affection and leadership of the 
organization; and it is safe to say that the 
mention of the W. C. T. U. calls up before 
the eyes of the average person a picture of 
the slender figure and clear-cut, mobile face 
of Frances E. Willard. Many famous per- 
sons have tried to put into words their esti- 
mate of her. Lady Henry Somerset consid- 
ered her the greatest woman philanthropist 
of her time; Bishop Vincent called her “a 
dreamer and a doer”; Susan Anthony—her- 
self no untried leader—said Miss Willard 
had all the attributes of a great general: 
while Dr. Francis E. Clark has expressed 
his belief that millions in the future will 


By Florence S. Fuller 


call her blessed.. Travel and wide study 
fitted her for her work. 
Her career chosen, In 1874, with scarcely 


a warning, the Women’s Temperance Cru- 


‘sades broke out all over the country. Miss 


Willard, then dean of the Woman’s College 
of Northwestérn University, studied the 
movement in Chicago, Boston and New York. 
While in Massachusetts, that year, she re- 
ceived in one day two letters. One offered 
her the principalship of a fashionable school 
for girls, with a large salary and no more 
work than she chose to do; the other offered 
the presidency of the Chicago branch of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with 
the certainty of hard work, opposition and 
practically no salary. All the world knows 
how she chose, and the wisdom of her choice. 
That same year the National W. C. T. U. 
was organized, with Miss Willard as cor- 
responding secretary. Five years later she 
became its president—for life. 


Herself. It is a rare woman who can in- 
spire warm, unselfish and generous friend- 
ship in both men and women, but Miss 
Willard did this easily and always. Men 
and women both gave her admiration and 
comradeship, and with her felt the desire to 
help humanity. She made mistakes, but, as 
some one said, “they were usually a credit 


to her,”, She had the faults of her virtues. 
Her ideals never wavered. Her courage 
never failed. She was so thoroughly a 


Christian that people seldom asked about 
her religion, though her biographer has an 
interesting chapter on her “conversion,” 
But the spring of all her actions and the 
root of her gracious personality was un- 
doubtedly, as she declared, in the sentence 
which she+took for her life motto just after 
she entered upon her temperance work: 
“And whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father in him.” 
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Boston 


Novel Fellowship Gathering at Harvard 


Under the auspices of the Harvard Divin- 
ity Club, a meeting of unusual significance 
was arranged last week. Representatives of 
the Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Theological .Seminary, from the student body 
and the faculties, and Phillips Brooks House, 
numbering about seventy, sat down together 
at dinner in the Harvard Union. For the 
first time, perhaps, graduates engaged in 
theological studies, and undergraduates who 
are looking to the ministry united in so 
pleasant and fraternal a manner. This is an 
indication of the closer union which the 
theological schools and the undergraduate 
activities propose to make distinctive of the 
future. Addresses were made by Dean Plat- 
ner of Andover, Mr. Groton of the Brooks 
House, Rey. W. S. Archibald of Old South 
Church, Boston, Dean Fenn of the Divinity 
School and others. Mr. Palfrey Perkins, 
president of the Divinity Club, presided. 
The meeting was altogether successful in 
numbers and spirit. 


Professor [lc Giffert’s Lectures 


The Southworth Lectures in Andover Sem- 
inary were given this year by Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, D. D., of Union Seminary. Under 
the general subject, Historic Theories of the 
Church, Dr. McGiffert presented the Primi- 
tive, Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Congre- 
gational and modern theories. ‘The leetures 
were distinguished by the orderly arrange- 
ment of conclusions drawn from a vast field, 
by vigorous and bold presentation and by 
an incisive style. That these qualities, no 
less than the attractive personality, were 
appreciated, was indicated by the audience, 
which practically filled the large lecture 
room in the Semitic Museum. Professor 
McGiffert was also the Dudleian lecturer 
this year in Harvard University. A large 
audience filled the lecture room of Emerson 
Hall, and listened with close attention to his 
sharp analysis of the relations between the 
Roman Catholic Church and Modernism. 


Another Congregational Institute in Cambridge 

A significant occasion was the graduation 
exercises, May 25, of our youngest school of 
the prophets, located in Cambridge. Under 
the shadows of Harvard and Andover stands 
this new theological seminary for our Finnish 
brethren. Small and unpretentious, to be 
sure, yet doing a work already felt in our 
own country and in far-off Finland. Appli- 
cations have already been received from 
young men in Finland intending to enter 
the junior class next September. Prospect 
Street Church opened its hospitable doors 
and invited the school to hold the first pub- 
lic graduation exercises in its house of wor- 
ship. An interested company of Finns gath- 
ered from different parts of the state to bid 
their young brethren “God speed.” 

Pres. K. F. Henrikson presided, and the 
exercises consisted of hymns in the Finnish 
language, accompanied on guitars by mem- 
bers of the class and orations by the grad- 
uates. The diplomas were awarded by Presi- 
dent Henrikson. Addresses were given by 
Dr. F. E. Emrich, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, Rev. 
W. M. Macnair, pastor of Prospect Street 
Church, Professor Gates of Andover and 
Secretary Tead of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society. Three men and a woman, 
Miss Wilmonen, comprised the graduating 
elass; Mr. Ojala, Mr. 
Hirvonen have already been engaged for dif- 
ferent fields of labor. 

During the year the Andover professors 
have given courses of lectures without com- 
pensation, and students of - the Seminary 
have conducted classes in English. 
sors Henrikson and Bappala have taught 
Finnish. It is expected that some of the 
young women who have attended the courses 


-ent position. 


Luomala and Mr.- 


Profes- | 
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this year will become members of the 
Schauffler Training School, Cleveland, next 
fall. This humble work, carried on with sig- 
nal devotion and earnestness, should appeal 
to our pastors and churches, and receive 
their cordial sympathy and support. The 
Congregational Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society are 
jointly maintaining this Institute, and they 
invite financial support from Congregational 


churches. 


American Board Conference 

Beginning June 3 and continuing through 
next Wednesday, the American Board is 
holding its fifth annual conference for newly 
appointed and prospective missionaries. ‘The 
two chief topics of the sessions are The 
Missionary, the Board and the Churches, 
‘nd The Life and Work of the Missionary. 
Under the former, officials of the Board give 
informing talks descriptive of their depart- 
ments ; under the second head, the new work- 
ers are told more in detail of the life before 
them, their relation to home and foreign gov- 
ernments and the like. In addition three 
special addresses will be given: The Physical 
Life of the Missionary, by Dr. J. C. Berry 
of Worcester; His Intellectual Life, by Prof. 
E. C. Moore of Harvard; and His Spiritual 
Life, by Rev. H. A. Bridgman. A number 
of local pastors will assist in the various de- 
votional exercises. 


Trinitarian and Unitarian Together 

The Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers held its annual -meeting 
last week on May 26 and 27, the first session. 
assembling in the Supreme Judicial Court 
Room and the public meeting on Thursday in 
South Church, Unitarian. At the latter Ur. 
Edward Cummings and. the Congregational 
representative, Dr. F. E. Emrich, were the 
speakers, on the theme, Church Unity. The 
representatives chosen to speak next year 
were Prof. Ei. C. Moore of Harvard and 
Rey. C. E. Park of First Unitarian Church. 


New York 


The Use of Sunday 

The Use of Sunday is again under vigor- 
ous public debate. The Board of Education 
has ordered its own athletic fields opened on 
Sunday afternoons for baseball and physical 
recreation. Some Congregational preachers 
consider the movement an improvement on 
the spectacle of unsupervised games of all 
sorts seen in almost every thoroughfare, the 
police being powerless. The Board of Hdu- 
cation has also circularized the public schools 
asking children to participate in a concert 
to be given at Madison Garden, on Sunday, 
June 20, by the United German Singing Soci- 
eties, the concert being one of a series of 
musical festivals. The Methodists, Luther- 
ans and other official bodies have protested, 
also the Women’s Sabbath Alliance. The 
ministers claim that the Board has exceeded 
its functions, and the Women’s Alliance 
asserts that many teachers will violate their 
conscience and seek to furnish children sing- 
ers, because as teachers they are in a depend- 
So far the board has smiled 
at the protests and does not view the concert 
as a serious offense. These and other 
matters, such as the organization of - the 
Jewish Community, have led Rev. Frederick 
Lynch and others to proclaim that our He- 
brew neighbors and their allies, having found 
a desirable refuge in this country, are now 
undermining the institutions which made 
this nation the haven of liberty. 


Manhattan Imterests for Congregationalists 


Dr. R. Stuart McArthur, close neighbor 
to Broadway Tabernacle, has celebrated the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of his pastorate and 
begun his fortieth year with undiminished 
vigor. He came direct from Rochester Sem- 
inary in 1870, and has given generous serv- 


‘gone Dr. Hillis one better. 
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ice to the whole city, irrespective of race or 
creed. He epitomizes the “big brother” 
spirit. Calvary Baptist Church moved from 
Twenty-third Street to Fifty-seventh Street 
in 1888, receiving $250,000 for a site bought 
less than thirty years before for $17,000. 
Dr. McArthur has received into membership 
about 5,000 persons, sent out two colonies to 
form new churches and ministers now to 
2,300 members. 

Dr. Aked and his people have given up 
hope of building a new edifice, right on Fifth 
Avenue, instead of just back from the corner. 
The difference of a hundred feet would add 
$1,500,000 to the cost of rebuilding. Dur- 
ing the summer, therefore, plans are to be 
completed for a $500,000 building on the site 
of the present one. One-fifth of the amount 
is promised. Mr. Rockefeller has not yet 
‘been approached, but Dr. Aked has asked 
his people not to let the project rest upon 
one man largely, but all to share and sacri- 
fice if need’ be. He plans a structure three 
stories high, adapted to a work of broad 
administration. Z 

Laymen and ministers of several denomi- 
nations are interested in the Presbyterian’ 
reordination of Dr. Harvey G. Furbey, who 
was dismissed ten years ago from the min- 
istry. After his reform from the use of in- 
toxicants, John S. Huyler and others placed 
him in charge of the Industrial Christian 
Alliance. Here hundreds of human derelicts 
heard his story of dissipation, poverty and 
rescue through Samuel Hadley at the Mc- 
Auley Mission. Dr. Furbey is a graduate 
of Princeton, and has been a lawyer as well 
as pastor. The Presbytery reordained him 
with great enthusiasm. ‘The Alliance is de- 
veloping remarkably under his management 
and larger quarters are to be provided. 


Open Doors and New [lethods. 


William Hodge, the actor, speaking re- 
cently in a church, asked why so many 
churches had iron fences and padlocked gates. 
The answer has come from all directions that 
probably more churches are open during the 
week and little used than any critics may 
imagine; also that more open churches are 
used daily than is noticeable. Dr. Duffield 
says that 7,000 people used the Old First 
Presbyterian on Fifth Avenue last year, be- 
tween Sundays, for rest, meditation and 
prayer. Dr. Burrell and Dr. Richards, on 
the same avenue, and Dr. Jefferson at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, find their open doors con- 
stantly used. Dr. Mottet at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, in the heart of the 
shopping district, has three services every 
day in the year, the noon service often fill- 
ing the body of the church. Dr. Parkhurst 
has a noon service daily at Madison Square, 
and for four or five months in each year there 
are many of open-air noon, afternoon and 
night services, to say nothing of hundreds 
of diverse church meetings all over the city 
nightly. The Church of.the Iron Fence and 
Padlocked Gate exists today largely in the 
imagination of men unfamiliar with churches 
and perhaps not easily recognizing them as _ 
they hurry by. 

Dr. Hill at the Metropolitan Temple, made 
famous by Dr. Cadman’s work there, has 
He is having 
memorial windows for the living, and has 
unveiled one entitled, Equal Justice to All, 
in memory of the Roosevelt Administration. 
The Taft Administration should take notice, 
especially as Dr. Hill was one of its cam- 
paign orators on the Presidential train. The 
Temple last year received a Memorial Organ 
in remembrance of President McKinley. 
Meantime Dr. Hill is reducing the debt and 
doing a. great work in a needy section of 
the city. 

The New Bowery Mission 


This institution of world-wide fame and 
friends is soon to be housed in a new and 
commodious home at 227 Bowery, near 
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Rivington Street, within an easy walk of 
the three bridges. Louis Klopsch declares 
that he will make it the finest and most 
complete Rescue Mission Hall in the world. 
The new building has an ell on Rivington 
Street, and is five stories high. The three 


top floors will serve for factory uses and | 


produce acceptable income. The ceiling be- 
tween the first and second floors has been 


removed, and a fine sanitary hall made, with | 


tiled walls and floor. A splendid four-panel 
stained glass window, the Prodigal Son, will 


be visible on the Bowery day and night. A | 


four-story rear building provides kitchens, | 


offices, dormitories, clothes rooms, fumigating 
rooms, baths, restaurant, etc. 


purposes, and in both buildings light and ven- 

‘tilation are to be ample. Mother Sarah J. 
Bird and Pastor Hallimond remain the two 
chief figures of this work. Almost all the 
city’s pastors are called upon in turn and 
gladly help in the services. 


John Calvin and the Social Melee 
It is long since the New York Ministers’ 


Meeting heard a man in whom the scholar | 


and the humorist are so artistically blended 
as in Rev. John Calvin Goddard, who dis- 
cussed the personality and theology of John 
Calvin last week in a rare paper, full of 
suggestiveness and rich in epigram. Dr. 


Stimson discussed the Church and the Social | 


Mélée, starting with a review of the recent 
yolume by Premier Clemenceau, “La Mélée 
Sociale,” and then passing on toa compre- 
hensive view of the religious phases of the 
social unrest, with an abundance of evidence 
to show that the church has been the pioneer 
in real human uplift. 

The National Sabbath Observance Society 
has a new secretary in Rev. G. W. Grannis, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Society is to change its name to the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, 
with headquarters in New York. Dr. Grannis 
addressed the ministers concerning the Board 
of Hducation’s concert and Sunday athletic 
actions, and also spoke of the plea of 4,000 
letter carriers who have to work on Sunday. 
The New York Club closed its season by 
electing Rev. L. F. Berry, D.D., of Stam- 
ford, Ct., as president, hearing Dr. Burton on 
Congregational Consciousness, and Miss M. 
V. Worstell, who lectured on the Yosemite, 
with pictures. 


Local Conference Twenty Years Old 


The Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference of 
Churches met for a double celebration: its 
twentieth anniversary and its first appear- 
ance in the new North Church, the one large 
church we have yet in the Bronx. Mr. Kep- 
hart’s white stone building and complete 
Series of memorial windows were greatly ad- 
mired. Not often is such a handsome and 
thoroughly equipped plant, worth over 
$100,000, acquired within ten years. 

Seventy-five churches and chapels are now 
in the conference, practically all of whom 
reported a year/of success in spite of the 
financial depression. The story of the year 
was narrated by Rev. C. J. Allen in seventy 
minutes, or a minute to each church, the 
rhetorical feat being applauded. The Ger- 
man Luther church has disbanded owing to 
alien population, and the property reverted 
to the Home Missionary Society. While dis- 
claiming any responsibility, the conference 
maintains a committee on the Home for the 
Aged, in order to keep alive the interest in 
a project that the denomination has neg- 
lected, while other religious bodies each have 
their own institution. The project has been 
incorporated and property is to be secured, 

The apportionment committee reported 
that the Plan had been adopted in most 
churches. Some large churches are not yet 
able to adapt themselves to the sums propor- 
tioned, being committed to definite obliga- 
tions not easily changed, and several of the 


A basement | 
170\ feet long is being fitted for bread-line | 
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weakest cannot accept their apportionment. 
The committee has found since its first state- 
ment was issued that private gifts to the 
national societies amounted last year to 
$22,000, and that therefore the sums that 
they allotted to the individual churches will 
fully equal, the Advisory Committee’s sug- 
gestion, handed down through the State 
Association. 

The Conference has asked the State Asso- 
ciation to change its name to Conference, 
and voted to change its own name to the 
more inclusive term—the New York City 
Association. It has also arranged for a 
future conference with the Manhattan Minis- 
terial Association, to see how far the Na- 
tional Council recommendation concerning 
ministerial standing could be adopted. Dr. 
L. C. Warner was elected president. At the 
evening session, Rey. J. N. Pierce reviewed 
the year’s work in the churches, The Mar- 
vellous Doing of the Lord. Dr. Burton spoke 
on Our Intellectual Attitude in an Age of 
Criticism. 

SYDNEY. 


Three Churches Combined 


THEIR PASTORS COMMENDED 


As an Ecclesiastical Council convened to 
consider the consolidation of the North, Pros- 
pect and Whitefield Congregational Churches, 
we hereby express our hearty approval of the 


action proposed in the formation of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Newburyport, 
Mass. We also cordially recognize the united 
church as a Congregational church and extend 
to it the fellowship of the Congregational 
churches. We wish to put on record our ap- 
preciation of the service rendered in the past 
by the three churches in the Master’s name. 

We recognize the admirable Christian spirit 
shown in the actions which have led to union, 
and we pray that the richest blessing of 
Almighty God may rest upon the united church 
in all its life and activity. 

Signed, Edward Constant, Robert W. Dunbar, 
H. BE. Lombard. 


Inasmuch as the Revs. Edward H. Newcomb, 
Leslie C. Greeley and George P. Merrill have 
made possible the union of the North, White- 
field and Prospect Street Congregational 
churches of Newburyport by the voluntary sur- 
render of their pastoral relations, be it 

Resolved, That this Council express its pro- 
found and hearty appreciation of the self-sac- 
rificing action of these pastors so happily con- 
summating in this splendid union of the 
churches. 

We also desire to put on record our recog- 
nition of the sterling qualities and excellent 
work of these three brethren in their several 
pastorates. Regretting that this unselfish 
course necessitates their departure from our 
immediate circle, it is the desire of the Coun- 
cil unanimously to commend them to the fel- 
lowshiys and confidence of the churches. 

Warren F. Low, Frank N. Merriam, George 
H, Hubbard, Joseph N. Dummer, M. Warren 
Hanscomb. 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


Representative. 


Church Federation in Practice 


The Chicago committee, I am told, has 
agreed upon a leader for the federation move- 


ment in the Interior and negotiations are: 


pending with the head office in New York 
concerning his appointment. Whoever comes 
to the leadership of the churches-in-union in 
this central district will find federation al- 
ready at work in Chicago. Through a joint 
committee of the city missionary societies, 
of which Prof. Shailer Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is chairman, five of the 
leading Protestant denominations are work- 
ing co-operatively in church extension and 
several cases of denominational contest have 
been successfully arbitrated. This is one of 
the signs of a new Protestantism. 

Another, hardly less significant, appears in 
this card: “EB. R. Colby, Juvenile Court, 
special probation officer, representing the 
Church Federation of Chicago.” <A priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, almost from its 
inception, has been on duty in the Juvenile 
Court. He sits with the judge behind the 
bar, listens to the evidence and in cases 
where Catholics are concerned, counsels both 
with the judge and the prisoner. Protestant- 
ism was without regular and official repre- 
sentation in a similar office until the begin- 
ning of the present year, when Mr. H. R. 
Colby was appointed by the Church Federa- 
tion Council. He has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the management of the Chicago 
Boys’ Club, and for the past five months has 
divided his time between his duties in con- 
nection with the Club and the courtroom, 
but after July 1 his entire time is to be 
given to the Federation Council. 


Restoring Home Ties 


Romanism at the Juvenile Court is repre- 
sented by a priest, Protestantism by a lay- 
man, but the man in citizen’s clothes is not 
a whit the less a minister of Christ in heart. 
Without ordination by the hand of man, he 
has been set apart by the Spirit to this work. 
Daily a preacher from house to house, he is 
a pastor to whom is committed the care of 
many homes and the cure of many souls. 

He believes that our state reformatory in- 
stitutions should be used only as a last re- 
sort. Mr. Colby’s first effort, therefore, is to 
restore right relations in the natural home. 
The confessions of the Juvenile Court bring 
to light the sins of parents, as well as of 
children, and into many disordered and di- 
vided homes Mr. Colby goes as a mediator. 
Where a remnant of affection and goodness 
can be found to build upon, he tries to keep 
parents and children together. Where pa- 
rents seem clearly unworthy of the trust, he 
places the children in other homes, if such 
can be found. His experience shows that 
youthful crime is prevailingly a question of 
environment. Of 150 boys taken from bad 
surroundings and located in Christian homes 
in the country, eighty-seven per cent. have 
turned out well. 


But transplanting is possible only in ex-- 


ceptional cases. For the most part the new 
moral environment must be created amid the 
old scenes. I have just been hearing in 
part the story of an orphan girl whom Mr. 
Colby has sheltered in his own home for 
some weeks—and she is one of many so 
cared for not officially but out of personal 
interest and at personal expense. This 
young girl has not lacked means of mainte- 
nance or of education, but growing up with- 
out moral or religious guidance, she has 
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turned unusual abilities in organizing a 
band of youthful criminals. She has just 
returned to her old home with changed ideals 
and purposes; but the temptations are great, 
and Mr. Colby’s watch care of that home 
must be vigilant. The number of homes like 
this which ought to be visited at least every 
week already make a large parish. “Nothing 
will keep these souls,” he said, “but the 
power of Christ ‘within them, and I can 
never feel secure until they are built up into 
earnest Christians.” The burden of financial 
support for this devoted servant of our 
churches in union ought to be made light; 
for he carries a heavy burden for souls. In 
sympathy he must bear much sorrow and 
often suffer for sin. ‘Indeed it is a wearing 
work,” he said, “but if I can only last in it 
for ten years, I shall feel that I have some- 
thing to show for my life.” 


The Brotherhood House 


A lodge on the Frankfort Assembly 
grounds is one of the immediate objectives 
of the Chicago Brotherhood. The project is 
to be realized through the Chicago Brother- 
hood House Association. It was formed at 
a luncheon, May 24, with a membership of 
forty and the following officers: Rev. Frank 
Dyer, president; F. H. Squire, vice-presi- 
dent; Rey. H. F. Milligan, secretary; F. H. 
Thompson, treasurer. The membership fee 
is fixed at the modest sum of ten dollars. 
Probably no other summer outing club under- 
takes to offer so much at so small cost. 

The house will not be ready for occupancy 
this season, but the annual Chicago Brother- 
hood Camp, July 10-25, is anticipated with 
much enthusiasm. As the camp precedes the 
regular Assembly this year, the Brotherhood 
will have the use of the Assembly Lodge on 
Mayflower Field. The program as planned 
by the chairman of the camp committee, Rev. 
John Best of Bethesda Church, reverses the 
order of the regular Assembly ; forsathletics 
of all varieties are the majors and lectures 
and formal meetings are the minors, and 
apparently elective at that. This may be 
more attractive, even to some of the veterans 
in the pastorate, than the much going-to- 
meeting program, beginning July 28; and 
pastors and laymen who would relish an 
outing with the “brothers”? can doubtless get 
into the camp by writing to Rev. John Best, 
at 144 Howe Street. From some of the liter- 
ature I infer that the latchstring is out to 
the man that wants to come, even if he is 
not a Congregationalist and does not live in 
Chicago. , Moreover, this is not exclusively 
a men’s affair, for ‘wives and sweethearts” 
as well as friends are invited. On the whole, 
the city Brotherhood has done nothing which 
has paid as well as the summer camp at 
Frankfort, and the proposed house is a. direct 
way to build up the Brotherhood of the city. 
The movement got its outward frame in 
Chicago, but its soul in Frankfort. 


Unifying Temperance Forces 


A movement on the part of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association to secure some amend- 
ment of the laws relating to temperance in- 
struction in the public schools was bitterly 
opposed by a dominant faction in the W. C. 
T. U., and the controversy was brought into 
various ministers’ meetings. Reference to 
the Chureh Federation Council led to an 
attempt at mediation by a committee of 
which Dr. H. L. Willett is chairman. Two 
meetings with representatives of both parties 
have led to an agreement not to raise the 
issue in Springfield this year, but to co-oper- 
ate with the Federation in attempting to 
draft a new bill. The union of direct repre- 


.sentatives of the churches and the public 


schools with officers of the Woman’s Chris- 


! called. 
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tian Temperance Union in revising temper- 
ance legislation marks an advanced step in 
Christian co-operation, and is one of the first 
fruits of church federation in Chicago. 


Divergent Views , 

The Ministers’ Meeting of May 24 dis- 
cussed the LaGrange Association. About 
half of the twenty speakers thought the pro- 
gram as nearly ideal as has ever been at- 
tained in Illinois; the other half, with vari- 
ous degrees of emphasis, protested against 
the program and the whole plan of procedure. 
The division goes back into the preyious 
question, “What is the Association for?” — 
Those of the old way of thinking—that the 
Association is for individual inspiration— 
were delighted.. Those of the new way— 
that the Association,is for doing the great 
business common to all the churches—were 
offended. The idea of the deliberative assem- 
bly in Congregationalism has arrived and 
must be reckoned with. On June 7, Rev. 
F. W. Martini will speak on Religious 
Doubt. 


A Twentieth Anniversary 


From May 9-16 Warren Avenue Church 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary with a 
great variety of services and sustained en- 
thusiasm. or ten years a mission of the 
First Church, on May 15, 1889, Warren Ave- 
nue Church was organized independently, 
with a charter membership of 181 and with 
Rev. J. A. Adams, D. D., as pastor. When 
he left in 1895 the membership was 845. Dr. 
Adams was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Fifield, 
D. D., 1895-1902. Under his leadership the 
church was greatly strengthened and the 
building enlarged. In the five years’ pastor- 
ate of Dr. F. G. Smith, 655 members have 
united with the church. The total member- 
ship is now 1,050, and the Mission Church 
of twenty years ago is the mother of Faith 
Mission of seventy-five members, to whose 
care Rev. W. H. Kent has recently been 
Anniversary sermons were preached 
by Dy. Fifield and Dr. Adams on May 9 and 
by the pastor and Dr. Gunsaulus on May 16. 
At a fellowship banquet greetings from the 
parent church were brought by Dr. Bartlett; 
from the denomination by Dr. H.-F. Milli- 
gan; and Hon. T. C. MacMillan spoke of 
Early Chicago and Hon. O. C, Carter of 
Christian Citizenship. 


Shepherding the Italians 


Secretary McMillen’s latest Children’s 
Day reminder will be a welcome visitor im 
the homes of all friends of the Sunday school 
work. The passing of the Pilgrim Mission- 
ary bas given him a chance to put some 
interesting facts before the people in a novel 
and specific way. Those who have heard of 
the new enterprises in Joliet and Freeport 
are glad to see the pictures. of buildings and 
people in these last additions to our fellow- 
ship. Of unusual significance is the picture 
of the Italjan Sunday school in Spring 
Valley—the first fruits of a missionary en- 
deavor for Italians, as a class, by our 
Illinois Home Missionary agencies. The 
work includes a night school, a Sunday 
school and a branch church with a member- 
ship of twenty-five. It has grown up in the 
four years’ ministry of Rev. William Kil- 
burne, who has been assisted by Rev. 
Antonio Martignette; but to get as close to 
the people as possible, Mr. Kilburne has 
mastered the language so as to be able to 
take personal part in teaching and preach- 
ing. To secure better school advantages for 
his children he has recently accepted a call 
to Woodstock; but Secretary McMillen 
hopes that funds may be secured to enable 
him to supervise Italian work in several 
centers. 
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Bicentennial of a Consociation 


Connecticut Body Holds Fitting Celebration— 
The Old and the New 


In view of the fact that the word “con- 
sociation” may before long be but a curious 
term in Congregational history, the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Fairfield Consociation, 
which was held in Bridgeport, May 11, may 
have more than a local interest. The Fair- 
field West Consociation met with First 
Church of Fairfield in the morning, transacted 


the business of its annual meeting, and after | 


luncheon adjourned to join with the Fair- 
field Hast Consociation at First Church, 
Bridgeport. At the afternoon session, at 
which Dr. C. R. Palmer, pastor emeritus of 
the church, presided, three unusually inter- 
esting historical papers were read. Rey. 
F. 8. Child, D. D., of Fairfield told the story 
of the council at Stratfield, drawing a vivid 
picture of the men, the churches and the 
purpose and spirit of the gathering. The 
standing order and religious liberty in Con- 
necticut was described and illustrated with 
a wealth of anecdote by Rey. B. N. Packard, 
D. D., of Stratford, while Rey. J. H. Selden, 
D.D., of Greenwich traced the growth of 
liberal tendencies in Congregationalism. 
After a supper and social hour in South 
Church, delegates and friends returned for 
the evening session, presided over by Rev. 
W. H. Holman of Southport. The speaker 
of the evening was Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Divinity, who gave a scholarly and 
interesting account of the Saybrook Platform 
and Connecticut Congregationalism. The 
day was a memorable one for the ecclesiasti- 
¢al descendants of the churches which formed 
that ancient and honorable permanent stand- 
ing council—for that is what a consociation 
really is. Its spirit was well illustrated in 
the fact that, while cherishing the past with 
its memories, the Fairfield West Consociation 
took action looking to reorganization into an 
association, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of our national committee on 
polity. Such reverence for the past, with 
glad and willing readiness to make such re- 
adjustments as are required to meet modern 
meeds, may well animate our denomination 
as it faces the problems of the present. 
Bridgeport, Ct. H. H. T. 


Stocktaking in New 
England 


Connecticut 


During 1907 the gain in church member- 
ship. was above the average, and it is the 
more encouraging to mark the additions for 
1908; on confession, 2,636; by letter, 1,350; 
in all, 3,986. The losses by death were 
1,097 ; by letter, 1,282; by revision, 313; in 
all, 2,692, leaving a net gain of 1,294 and a 
total membership for the 332 churches of 
67,862. Ten years ago the membership of 
325 churches was 63,268. The increase is 
the more noticeable as this period covers the 
unprecedented alien arrival of the last 
decade. Contributions show a decrease of 
$300,743 as against $338,088 of last year, 
which was $20,839 less than 1907. Congre- 


gational charities share with “others” in this 


decrease. 

Ten years ago the sixty-two aided 
churches had a membership of 3,616; in 1908 
the sixty-seven aided churches show a meém- 
bership of 4,069. The additions on confes- 
sion exceed the loss by death by 265. The 
contributions and legacies from these sixty- 
seven churches were $8,590 or fifty-seven per 
eent. of the amount of aid granted. The 
contributions were at the rate of $1.45 per 
member. 

_ Sunday school enumeration, 56,494, was 
924 larger than last year, but 1,368 smaller 


than the church membership. Y. P. S. C. B., 
13,391, is 102 larger than a year ago.. The 
total amount of legacies, contributions and 
parish expenses for 1908 is $1,277,556. Ten 
years ago the funds for Ministerial Aid were 
$36,069; they are uow $67,376. The Mis- 
Sionary Society funds were then $132,192; 
they are now $319,297. The total funds, 
including the “trust funds” belonging to 
nineteen different parishes, amount to $386,- 


672. This does not take into the account 

the contributions or legacies given to the 

different lines of work. AI tots ay 
Maine 


The statistics of Maine show no marked 
changes, but in most directions is some ad- 
vance over the previous year. No churches 
have been added, while one long dead has 
been omitted. The total additions, 994, with 
571 on confession, are hardly up to the aver- 
age, but the removals’ are enough less to 
give a net gain of 85 and a total member- 
ship of 21,493. The Sunday schools show a 
gain of nearly 1,200, while the young people’s 
societies show a loss of nearly 300. The 
total benevolences of $49,069 is a gain of 
$3,270; nearly $2,000 is found in the column 
of “other objects.” Home expenditures have 
increased nearly: »$8,000.,..An encouraging 
gain is that of over $70,000 in invested 
funds, or over twenty per cent. during the 
past year. E. M, C. 


Vermont 


John M. Comstock of Chelsea, Vt., reports 
that in the 213 churches in the state the 
total membership has fallen to 21,965, a loss 
of 90 from the previous year. ‘The total 
additions were 865. Of these 467 were on 
confession of faith and 398 by letter. This 
is the smallest number of additions since 
1882. The total removals were 1,005. as 
against 998 the year previous. The remoy- 
als by death were 429, by letter 502, by 
discipline and revision of the roll, 74. The 
number of infant baptisms, 327, exceeds the 
adult, 312, for the first time. The gain in 
families in the churches over the past year 
is 15, 18,484 families being reported. Sun- 
day school membership, 18,850, is 322 less 
than last year. There are six fewer young 
people’s societies, with 201 less members. 
The benevolences, reported at $41,773, have 
shrunk $16,845 from last year. Home ex- 
penditures, $225,424, are $3,502 less than 
the year previous. The valuation of church 
property has increased $47,500, which may 
be higher estimates of property rather than 
actual gain. Ppa! 


Biographical 


REV. J. W. SYLVESTER, D.D. 


In the death of Rey. J. Walter Sylvester, 
D.D., the people of two important historic 
churches, far removed from each other, 
mourn a man whom they learned to love. At 
twenty-eight Dr. Sylvester began his great 
work as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., serving the commu- 
nity with signal ability and success as a 
preacher, lecturer and writer, while the 
beauty of .his character won him friends 
everywhere. But after eight years ill health 
forced him to resign, and soon he was settled 
over the strong Central Union Church of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, where his unusual powers 
were again felt within the church, and by 
many who had cared little for it. In less 
than a year the disease with which he. had 
long battled overcame him, and he returned 
to Denver. Death came at Wilton, N. H., 
on May 15. Dr. George A. Gordon’s lines to 
his brave wife epitomize his character. “He 
was one of the rarest natures I ever met, 
so rich in power, so rich in affection, so 
fitted to make life beautiful and to share in 
all high endeavor.” (oe me OF 
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The Best 6% Bonds 


That We Know 


We have written a book of information 
on the most attractive bonds that we 
know. ; 

It is based on fifteen years of active 
experience with these bonds. We may 
rightly claim, therefore, very wide in- 
formation. 


The book is unbiased. 

We sell many kinds of bonds, and our 
purpose in calling attention to one kind 
only is that you also may know about 
them to our mutual advantage. 

These bonds pay 6% interest. They 
are first liens on valuable farms. Some 
are tax liens—Municipal obligations, 

They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, so they appeal to 
both small and large investors, 

They are today the most popular bonds 
that we sell. They will be ten times 
mere popular when the facts ,about 
them are ten times better known—for 
no other large class of bonds offers equal 
security combined with so large an in- 
terest rate. 

This book contains information which 
every investor should have, whether he 
has little or much to invest. 

Cut out this coupon as a reminder to 
send for the book today. 


rowlidge ’NiverGor 


(Established 1593) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Request for Bond Book 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 
Please send a copy of your book, ‘“ The 
World’s Greatest Industry.’ 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and _ ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


Tue ANNUAL MEBRTING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BpucatTion Soctery will be held 
Wednesday, June 16, at 2 p.M., Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, Bos-: 
ton, to elect officers and consider business that 
may properly come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S .FRIEND Society, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828 ; 
Incorporated April, 1833. National Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion.. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in-foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen, 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. : 

CHARLES A. SropparpD, D. D., President. 

Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS. SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Down-Town Success 


How a Buffalo Church Meets Its Problem— 
A Service in Charge of Boys 


Niagara Square Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is meeting the down-town problem in a 
strong way. While not literally becoming 
all things to all men, Rey. Ethan Curtis has 
succeeded in drawing people to the church 
through some unusual methods. For the last 
two years he has specialized in his evening 
meetings with good success. First of all is 
a woman’s night. All the organizations of 
women connected with the church unite once 
a year in a Sunday evening service. This 
is a regular church service and is conducted 
wholly by women. The pastor is fortunate 
in having a wife with considerable experi- 
ence in public addresses as well as in occa- 
sional preaching. On each occasion she has 
been the preacher. The music has all been 
rendered by women, while others have been 
used for the reading of Scripture, prayer 
and ushering. This service is among the 
most popular and largely attended of the 
year. 

There is also a boys’ night. A successful 
work for boys is being done in this church. 
Two years ago two small classes in the 
Sunday school were united under tlie leader- 
ship of the young musical director, who has 


MOTHERS BE CAUTIOUS. 


In selecting a food for the baby don’t 
experiment. Baby can’t stand much experi- 
menting. Borden’s Hagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is acted upon by the infant stomach 
substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For 50 years it has made glad mothers and 
started thousands of babies on life’s journey 
with health and happiness. 


WE OFFER PROFITABLE POSITIONS 
to ladies at home or to travel. No capital re- 
quired. Write KEELER BROS., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Congregational 
Summer Assembly 


FRANKFORT, MICH. 


Reasonable Accommodations All Summer 
PROGRAM JULY 28 — AUGUST 18 


Morning Bible School by Pres. Ozora L. Davis and 
Prof. Edward T. Harper. Evening lectures and en- 
tertainments. Fellowship, rest and recreation in 
unsurpassed region of lakes and forests. For ac- 
commodations, railway and boat rates and other 
information, address 


J. H. HULL, Sec’y & Mgr., 
Frankfort, Mich. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSON Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D.White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Saqcinry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational 
Boston. Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


_try by a ten days’ celebration. 


House, : 
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a genius for handling boys. The class has 
increased in effectiveness and strength until 


now it has the highest average attendance | 


in the school, while its money contribution 
outranks. all other classes. Once a year 
these boys have charge of the Sunday even- 
ing service. At the last one twenty boys 
did the singing, a boy read the Scripture, 
another offered prayer, the boys served as 
ushers and gathered the offering, and a boy 
made the offertory prayer. On this occasion 
Mr. Arthur Cotton of the Y. M. GC. A., the 
boy specialist of Buffalo, gave the address. 
This. of course, is a popular service, a num- 
ber of stranger boys being in attendance. 

At the midweek meeting new interest in 
Bible research has been aroused by an at- 
tempt to answer the question, “Which ten 
chapters from the Bible would you select if 
you could have only ten?” Many lists, no 
two agreeing in all particulars, were pre- 
sented. One deacon spent nights in compar- 
ing Scripture with Scripture, and an ex- 
judge, with great unwillingness, cut forty 
chapters to thirty, and then to twenty and 
finally to ten. Several weeks were spent in 
gathering the results of this effort. It was 
found no easy task to make a satisfactory 
selection of ten chapters out of the 1,189 
chapters in the Bible. 

Mr. Curtis has a genius for special fea- 
tures in church services and administration. 
His long service as secretary of the New 
York State Home Missionary Society now 
stands him in good stead, as he continues 
to solve the perplexing problems of a most 
difficult field. Aa Lis Ge 


A Daylight Saloon 


Nebraska Congregationalists Bring Things to 
Pass—Progress of Federation 


Nebraska is to have a “daylight saloon.” 
The bill was left in the hands of Governor 
Shallenberger and his veto would have killed 
it. The liquor interests bombarded the cap- 
itol; furnished transportation to all who 
would go from Omaha to protest against the 
bill; one hundred of the Christian people 
paid their own fare and presented the other 
side, through a committee of ten, six of 
whom turned out to be Congregationalists. 
The governor signed the bill which opens the 
saloons in the state at seven o’¢lock in the 
morning and closes them at eight o’clock at 
night. One tragic thing in connection with 
the hearing was the sudden death of ex- 
Governor Poynter from heart failure after 
making a strong argument before the gov- 
ernor for the signing of the bill. 

Echoes of the late: Federal Council in 
Philadelphia are still being heard in the 
West. A Nebraska state federation has been 
formed; and latterly an Omaha federation of 
forty churches, representing over 11,000 
communicants has been organized, with Rev. 
F. T. Rouse of our First Church as presi- 
dent. The local federation is a delegated 
bady with one delegate for each three hun- 
dred members. 

The Y. W. C. A. of Omaha have just 
opened one of the best buildings in the coun- 
The property 
represents an investment of $160,000; the 
building is equipped for every department of 
the work; it is centrally located and is a 
tribute to the faith and labor of one of our 
Congregational women, Mrs. Emma F. Byers, 
the general secretary. The Association has 
a membership of over 2,000. Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon of Topeka and Dr. William Burgess 
of Chicago were among the speakers at the 
celebration. 


Omaha, Neb. BEE. 


Make plans for tomorrow, but remember 
that 2,000,000,000 other people are likewise 
planning.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


‘Emrich, D.D., 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D.D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 


General Secretary. W. E. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 
Tun AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Mawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153-La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socrmry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., 
Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucatTIon Socinty (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. : 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 


| libraries and other necessary literature to new 


and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. 8. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Tap CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers end laymen, and bequests.  Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and suppor mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. : 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 

Secretary; Henry N, nore 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. j 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to Ff. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gclices Congregational Churches and Sunda 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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Adopts Board of Directors 


South Dakota State Meeting Unifies Work — 
Suggestion for Benevolences 


The thirty-ninth annual Association of 
South Dakota met in Sioux Falls, May 18-20. 

Miss M. M. Haskell of Samakov, Bulgaria, 
and Miss Ella M. Marsh, field secretary of 
Iowa, gave several addresses at the woman’s 
meetings. An interesting incident of the 
woman’s meeting was the retirement of Mrs. 
W. R. Kingsbury, who has served as treas- 
urer of the South Dakota branch of the 
W. B. M. I. for twenty years, and the elec- 
tion of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Howard 
Kingsbury, as her successor. The Associa- 
tion sermon was given by Rey. A. C. Bow- 
dish of Mitchell on The Spirit of the Cross 
of Christ. 

The theme of the Association was The 
Conquering Church. Every address was a 
eall to conquest. It was confidently pre- 
dicted that 100 new towns would be organ- 
ized in South Dakota this year. 

Eighteen new churches were organized 
last year, the largest number since the early 
eighties. The net increase in church mem- 
bership was three times as large as the aver- 
age during the past ten years. Four splen- 
did new churches have been dedicated during 
the year, Mitchel, Armour, Redfield and 
Sioux alls, representing an outlay of $125,- 
000. Fort Pierr will dedicate its new house 
in June. The church property of the state 
is valued at over $600,000. The home ex- 
penses for the year were $149,000 and beney- 
olences $13,000. There are over. 10,000 
children in our Sunday schools and 9,250 
church members. Wighteen home missionary 
churches came to self-support during the 
year. Superintendent Thrall said: “Twelve 
years ago South Dakota was a question mark 
in the mind of the far-sighted commercial 
man of the Northwest. Today she has be- 
come an exclamation point.” These rapid 
changes are a challenge to our Congrega- 
tional churches to enter the open door and 
seize the opportunity of the hour. 

This meeting will, without doubt, go down 
in history as one of the greatest held by 


P AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS and on 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Best Summer Resort Re- 
ion. Terms $5 to $10 per week. Illustrated Book- 


et containing 150 pages, full information, also de- | 


tails Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. 
Send 6c to “Summer Homes,” No. 71, St. Albans, 
Vt.; 360 Washington St., Boston; or 385 Broadway, 
N. Y., or free on application. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing te 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café “first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor 


West Roxbury, Mass., passed to his rest. 


South Dakota Congregationalists. The most 
important work was the change in the con- 
stitution to bring the state in line with the 
recommendation of the National Council. 
The new constitution changes the name to 
the Conference of South Dakota. The or- 
ganization of the state work is under a 
board of directors, one from each local Asso- 
ciation and eight at large, fifteen in all. 
The department of state missions and the 
department of state benevolence are com- 
mitted to the care of boards of seven. Other 
departments are similarly cared for. The 
seven directors having charge of the beney- 
olences have already organized a canvass of 
all the men in our churches to secure 300 
men who -will contribute from $5 to $100 
each year for the growing missionary work 
of the state. Two general missionaries will 
be put into the field as soon as possible. A 
state evangelist has also been secured and 
will begin work September first. 

All were deeply impressed with the great 
opportunity before South Dakota Congrega- 
tionalists and determined to enter with full 
force the open door. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. Frank Fox. 


Lieutenant-General Stoessel, who was 
serving a ten years’ sentence in the prison of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at St. Petersburg be- 
cause he surrendered Port Arthur to the 
Japanese army, has been released by order 
of the Czar. What would those apostles 
have said if they could have foreseen how 
their names would be mixed up with this 
Russian defeat by Japan? 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additionel line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money sheuld be sent with the notice. 


CROFTS—In West Point, Neb., May 16, Rev. 
George W. Crofts, for the past four years 
pastor at West Point, to which church he 
went after seven years’ service of First Ch., 
Council Bluffs, Io. 


DOUGLASS—In Oroville, Cal., May 14, after 
a brief illness, Rev. Francis J. Douglass, 
aged 76 yrs. He had been a missionary in 
Jamaica and held pastorates in Illinois, lowa 
and Wisconsin. 


McCORKLH—In Tripoli, Io., Rev. William A. 
McCorkle, May 6, after a short illness. He 
had been two years in Tripoli, going there 
from Orient. He had been instrumental in 
building five new churches in various charges. 


WESTBROOK—In Brookline, Mass., May 25, 
Harriet Briggs, widow of John Beekman 
Westbrook of Kingston, N. Y., in her eighty- 
sixth year. 


MR. HERBERT Z. COLES 


On Friday, May 14, Mr. Herbert Z. Coles of 
He 
was born in Redburn, England, in 1853, and 
was a devoted member of South Evangelical 
Church, West Roxbuty, where he came, from 
Roxbury, with his family to live nearly thir- 
teen years ago. His home was always open to 
missionaries from far and near. Here for 
weeks at a time these heroic souls have rested 
and refreshed themselves for new service. 

Mr. Coles gave generously to the support of 
the church, and to many other institutions, 
especially those. providing Christian care and 
training for homeless children. Honest in 
business, faithful in work, loyal in friendship, 
he has left a record which is the embodiment 
of Paul’s words, ‘In diligence not slothful ; 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing 
steadfastly in prayer; communicating to the 
necessities of the saints; given to hospitality.” 
His funeral was held from the South Evangel- 
ical Church, May 18. In his death, his family 
and friends will be comforted and strengthened 
by the blessing of our Redeemer, and by the 
recollection of this life of unswerving loyalty 
to God and men. F, W. M. 
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to Seattle 
Lo $69 for round-trip from 


Chicago to Seattle 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific « 
Exposition via the : 


a CHICAGO : 
- MILWAUKEE & ST. PAU 


RAILWAY ~~ 


$62 also for the round-trip 
Us from Chicago to 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or 
(Vancouver. ioe 
_. Tickets.on sale May 20 to 
September 30. Return. limit. 
October 31. Stop-overs. 
: Descriptive Solder free. 
FA. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


Che 
Crest 
of the 

Continent 


is the land of real vacations. Mountain 
Peaks that make the Alps green with 
envy. 

Six thousand miles of trout streams— 
and air—why a few lung fulls of 
Colorado air are worth a hard trip across 
the continent. 


dneecocky Dfountain foimited 


with stenographer, valet and barber, makes 
the trip easy; actually a pleasure in itself, 
One night out from Chicago—two from the 
Atlantic Coast. 
Several other splendid trains every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Memphis and Birmingham. 
CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO GO? 
Write for our new book, which tells 
you how inexpensively you can 
spend a few weeks in the Rockies. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
2 La Salle Street Station, + + Chicago, Il 


Peck [sand -Frisco J jnves 


It will serve the interest of all concerned, if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 
the advertisement was seen in Zhe Congregationalist. 
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The ‘‘ Together” Campaign 


The Most Valuable Asset 


BY REV. WILLIAM EWING 
Many fortune seekers passed over the 
“Last Chance Gulch,’ where now is the 


city of Helena, Montana, unconscious of its 
wealth, until a miner, driven almost to 
desperation by his need, began vigorously to 
dig. In a short time more than eight mil- 
lions worth of gold was brought to the sur- 
face. In the crisis which has come to the 
denomination in providing for its ‘missionary 
operations, there is wealth at hand which 
simply waits the getting. Multitudes of 
members of our churches do not know or 
realize the need. The ‘Together Campaign” 
should lead us to a systematic way of reach- 
Ing every one. 

A hopeful asset for the future, and not a 
very distant future, is the young people of 
our land. We have in round numbers 750,- 
000 enrolled in our Sunday schools. At 
present we must look to the men for gifts. 
For each boy who is now in our Sunday 
schools, there are two outside. Here is a 
great field for the churehes to direct a 
worthy share of their energies. If we double 
the number of boys in our Sunday schools, 
under proper conditions, we can double the 
gifts for benevolent work in a few years. 
If our Sunday schools are.not attractive to 
the boys outside, it is our privilege, as well 
as our duty, to make them so. 

At the present time the gifts of the Sun- 
day schools on Children’s Day amount to 
$25,000 a year for the missionary work of 


the Sunday School Society. Without these 
its great work could not be done, but in 


A REBELLION 


Food Demanded 


The human body will stand a lot of abuse 
but sometime it will surely rebel and demand’ 
the proper food in place of the pasty, 
starchy, stuffs on which it has been 
made sick. 

Then is the time to feed Grape-Nuts, the 
most scientific and perfect food in the world. 

A lady of Washington says: “Three years 
ago I was very ill with catarrh of the 
stomach and was given up to die by one 
doctor. I laid in bed four months and my 
stomach was so weak that I could not keep 
down medicine or hardly any kind of food, 
and was so weak and emaciated after four 
months of this starvation that my daughter 
could easily lift me from bed and put me in 
my chair. 

“But weak as my stomach was, it accepted 
and relished and digested Grape-Nuts with- 
out any difficulty the first time that wonder- 
ful food was tried. 

“My doctor told me to eat Grape-Nuts, 
which were predigested, and although I felt 
certain I could not keep the food on my 
stomach, I made the trial, and it was a 
most complete success. 

“T am now strong and in better health 
than for a great many years, and am gradu- 
ally growing still stronger. I rely on Grape- 
Nuts for most of the nourishment that I get. 
The results have certainly been wonderful 
in my case and prove that no stomach is so 
weak it will not digest Grape-Nuts. 

“My baby got so fat from feeding on 
Grape-Nuts I was afraid I would have to 
stop giving the food to him, but I guess it 
is a healthy fat, for his health is just per- 
fect.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.’ ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


aie genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


greasy 


| directly or indirectly, 
| If they are kept interested in our Societies, 


these days of lavish giving, anything less 
than ten cents on an average is pitiably 
small. There is no reason why the offerings 
of Children’s Day should not be at least 
$75,000. And the Sunday schools of the 
land should do as much for each one of our 
Societies. 
Then, too, we need new churches to take 
the place of decadent ones. Our new states 
offer the best opportunities for these. In 
North Dakota last year fifty-five new Sun- 
day schools were organized, in nearly every 
case in places where there was no other 
religious organization. From schools gath- 
ered in the past, twenty-seven new churches 
were formed in that state. Numerous other 
states offer similar opportunities for en- 
largement. If fostered now, these states will 
soon take their place with the older states 
in the Hast in leavening our own nation 
and carrying the gospel across the seas. 
Our foreigners may be made a valuable 
asset. Some of our good people are dis- 
tressed because so many foreigners take the 
place of those who have been the supporters 
of our churches, but have gone to other 
fields. ‘If we will read the signs on our 
business places, the names of the directors 
of our great corporations and representatives 
in our state and national legislatures, we 
may see how large a number are foreigners. 
If they are prepared to take so large a place 
in the councils of our nation, we should see 
that they are also prepared for the councils 
of our church. In some measure they are 
doing this. Of the six men who are the 
largest contributors to the work of the Sun- 
day School Society, two are of New England 
stock, one is the son of a home missionary 
of the West, and three are foreigners. 
Many of our most devoted philanthropists 
are those who have been reached and blessed, 
by Christian missions. 


they will gladly sustain them. ‘The foreigner 
offers a valuable asset. The Sunday school 
is the most hopeful field for enlarging our 
forces. If we strengthen it on the side of 
practical benevolences, we shall find it the 
most efficient means of solving the problems 
which are before the “Together Campaign.” 


Woman’s Board Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 28 


Miss 8. W. Martin of Lynn presided; Miss 
Martha E. Price of the Zulu Mission told of 
work in Inanda Seminary. Miss Mary L. 
Graffam, recently returned from Sivas, made 
a brief address with reference to work there. 
It was refreshing for her to be able to say 
“T am. perfectly well,” and to add that she 
had no anxiety for the work she had left, 
since Miss Mary Fowle has been loaned from 
Cesarea as a substitute. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne, so often in these meet- 
ings, announced that this was positively her 
last appearance, as she is to sail July 38 
returning to her work in Harpoot. 
name in the calendar, 
with her thirty-third 
latest word from Mr. Browne reported him 
at Diarbekir, where there was great excite- 
ment over the report that the Sultan had 
died and his successor was in place. The 
latest word from Miss Poole reported similar 
excitement in a village where she was tempo- 
rarily staying. Miss Lamson read a letter 
from Mr. Macallum of Marash to his sister in 


’ 


Sept. 8, is associated 
wedding day. Her 


Smyrna, giving an account of the late terri- | } 


ble days at Adana. 
The Friday meetings will now 
pended until October. 


To enjoy agriculture you do not want too 
much of it, and you want to be poor enough 
to have a little inducement to work moder- 


ately yourself—O. D. Warner. 


Her 


be sus- | 
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To clean and Polish Silver with Speed 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


is all that you need. 


Over 40 years in household use. 


Send address for FREE SAMPLE, . 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds. 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


BREEZEHURST-TERRACE 


A Comfortable Home for Mild Insane and Neryous 
troubles. On Long Island Sound, 30 minutes from 34th 
Street, New York City. Address D.A. HARRISON, M.D., 
Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., New York City. 


TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
EXECUTORS OF ESTATES 


A ground lease, in Chicago business district running 
eighty years—income $1,500 per annum on 4 per cent. 
uation—absolutely secure—a rare opportunity. Ad- 
ares OWNERS, R. E.. care Lord & Thomas,. 
Trude Building, Chicago, Ill. 


I-MEND 


Keep I-MEND On Hand So As To Have It 
When Needed 


| AS I-MEND Agate Ware, Enamel Mee ones, 


Iron, Copper, Tin or Wood, 
MENDS— Glass an Wooden Ware, 
Ivory, or Bric-a-brac, Gas Pipe. Water Pipe, 
schaum Pipe, Umbrella Handles, Knife, 
Hatchet Handles and all kinds of Furniture. 
I-MEND is Fire and Water Proof and anyone can use I-MEND: 


by following Directions 
This is an article worthy of immediate consideration. 
Regular 25 cent package for 10 cents. 


DARIEN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO., DARIEN, CONN. 


Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


WATER “wh 


China, 
Marble. 
our Meer- 
ammer or 


The Old Reliable chine 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIM 
Established SCHOO 

nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church and School Bells. 


Oatalogue. The C.S, BELL CoO., race 


Church A E. L L Ss Memorial 
Chime a speciaty 


Peal McSwane Be Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U. 


LYMYER SwannEe WOES DO 
CHURCH gag 2255, Lovzs race, 


Ei: Ss. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
aie BR OA OW NY.CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Crema- 
tion and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 


Established prices for all work, 
Advice and information given. ° 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi or Cable address,‘ Undertaker Boston.” 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


i Calls 

BELDIN, ORIN N., Farwell, Mich., to Johannes- 
burg. Accepts. 

Boprcer, C. C., Oberlin Sem., to Hennessey, 
Okl. Accepts. 


BLAKESLED, ALLEN D., residing at Wakeman, 
O., to Atwater. Accepts. 

Crooks, Ezra B., P. G. student at Harvard 
Div. Sch., to So. Natick, Mass., till Jan. 1, 
during sick leave of pastor. Accepts and is 
at work. 

DENISON, Ropr. C., lately of Janesville, Wiss, 
accepts call to United Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

GORGE, FRANCIS D. (Free Bapt.), Franklin, 
N. H., to E. Walpole and Islington, Mass. 
Accepts, 

Harine, E. ERNnmSTUS, formerly Torrington, 
Wyo., to Calexico, Cal. Accepts. 
JUMP, Herserr A., Brunswick, Me., 
call to South Ch., New Britain, Ct. 
Lopwick, Wm., lately of Hartford, Wis., to 


accepts 


Plymouth, Wis. Accepts. 
PARKS, WM. U., formerly Belmond, Io., to 
Allison. Accepts. 


PRIGMORE, Jos. D. (Presb.), who resigned at 
Ellsworth Falls and Nicolin, Me., to remain 
another year. 

Prior, ARTHUR E., Harvard, Neb., to Newell, 


To. Accepts, to begin about Sept. 1. 

Roys, EDVILLE A., residing at Everett, Mass., 
to First Ch., Boxford. Accepts. 

RUNDIN, W. C., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Kirkland, Ill. 

STREETER, WILLARD E., Oakham, Mass., to E. 


Concord, N. H. ; 
VipTs, Francis H., Boxboro, Mass., accepts 
call to Erving. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CLARK, GRANT V., i. Rhinelander, Wis., May 
13. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. R. G. 
Gibson, Julius Marks, F. N. Dexter, H. W. 
_Carter, F. W. Heberlein, A. G. Wilson, C. E. 
Goldthorpe. 

SmitH, ArrHur H., o. Tallmans, N. Y., May 12. 
Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. W. A. Wagner, 
W. TT. Boult, Thos. Livingston, C. N. 
Thomas, M. T. Kalaidjian. 

TAISNE, TELHSPHORD, i. Durham, N. H., May 
17. Sermon, Rey. H. A. Jump. Other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. B. W. Pond, A.C. Fulton, W. 
S. Beard, Edward Robie. 

TINKER, WELLINGTON H., o. and i. associate 
pastor, Mount Vernon Ch., Boston, Mass., 
May 27. Sermon by Pres. Francis Brown; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. S. H. Lee, W. C. 
Gordon. 


Resignations 


BELDIN, ORIN N., Farwell, Mich. 

Brown, RIcHARD, Livingston, Mont. 

CAMPBELL, THOS., Forestville, Chicago, 
effective July 1. 

Harris, CuHas. E., Wolfboro, N. H. 

Spizerr, J. Appison, First Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

TANNER, ALLAN A., «alton, Ill., after nearly 
five years’ service. He proposes to lecture 
during the summer, then remove to Colorado 
for the health of one of his children. 

WoopsuM, WALTER H., Second Ch., Biddeford, 
Me., effective Aug. 1. He will go to Porto 
Rico in the fall to superintend a fruit plan- 
tation. 


Ill., 


Personals 


HaveEN, SHERMAN W., whose ch. at Patchogue, 
N. Y., granted him in March two months’ 
yacation with purse of $350, took a Southern 
trip, but not having fully recovered his ‘health 
has been given four months more, with part 


salary. He goes to his farm at Saugerfield, 
N. Y., and the stated supply, Dr. J. P. 


Lichtenberger of New York, will occupy the 
parsonage during the summer. In Mr. 
Haven’s seven years’ service he has received 
150 members. Last Easter the church gave 
nearly $1,000 toward its debt. 

Hoyt, James P., eight years pastor at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is granted three months 
vacation, which he will spend in Connecticut 


mL, 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


‘NaTIONAL EDUCATION ASSN., 


and Massachusetts. His address will be 906 
Kossuth Street, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Lovp, WM. DEL., pastor of Farmington Ave. 
Ch., Hartford, Ct., on completing ‘fifteen 


years as park commissioner, was tendered a 


farewell dinner by a fellow-member of the 
board, when appreciative resolutions were 
passed in recognition of his generous and 
efficient service. 

SPENCE, Wm. H., at the close of a recent suc- 
cessful series of vesper services, was pre- 


sented with a purse of money by his ch. in: 


Rutland, Vt., to be used in a fortnight’s va- 
cation. 

Wyckorr, JAMES D., for many years state 
evangelist for Illinois, and his wife, recently 
celebrated at Stark, Ill., their golden wed- 
ding, with a family reunion and a public 
reception. At the latter they received purses 
of gold from Central West Association and 
the Stark Co. Ministerial Association, with 
many other valuable gifts. They go to spend 
the evening of tife with their children on 
the Pacifie coast: 


Location of This Year’s Hartford Seminary 
Graduates 


JOHN J. BrRAuN, called to German Evangelical 
Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Ray E. BuYrTeRFIELD, preaches at Central Vil- 
lage, Ct. 

Caru F. Crusius, returns to Seminary as grad- 
uate student. 

LAWRENCE EF, MCDONALD, called to Cass Lake, 
Minn. — 

BeLLE C. Morrinu, teaching 
Training School, Chicago, 

EUGENE B. Smiru, called to Lebanon, Ct. 


in 


the Baptist | 


FREDERICK’ F. VOORHEES, called to M. BE. Ch} 


Easthampton, N. Y. 
NEwron E. ROBERTS, called to Paris, Texas. 
Wm. C. Woop, returns to Seminary for grad- 
uate work. 


JAMES M. Yarp, called to Nichols, Ct. 
Howarp A. Warrer, winner of Greek prize, 
prize in Systematic Theology and of the 


William Thompson Fellowship. 


Meetings and Events to Come 
: MEPTING, 


Boston MINISTERS’ Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, omitted June 7 in favor of the meet- 
ing of the Ministers’ Union. 


MINIsvEeRs’ UNION, Fifteenth Summer Meeting, 
Channing Hall, Unitarian House, Boston, 
June 7, 10.30 a. M. Rey. George T. Smart, 
speaker. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, 


14. 


UNION, 


Denver, Col., 


July 5-9. 


NORTHFIELD’ CONFERENCES: Young Women, 
July 13-20; W. H. M., July 14-20; Women’s 
Foreign Miss. Societies, July 22-29; 
workers, July 22-29; 
July 31, August 15; 
August 17, Oct. 1. 


Post Conference, 


SaGaMore Bracw S&S. S. INstirurTs, July 22-29, 


STATE MEETINGS 


Missouri, Springfield, June 7-9. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, June 8-10. 

Vermont, Randolph, June 8-10. 
SEMINARY COMMENCEMENTS 


Andover, June, 20-238. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
= Established Thirty-one Years. " 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Mars. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


N. ¥., June 8- | 


Ss. S. | 
Christian workers, 
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5% And Safety 


The best known security — selected 
mortgages on New York and Suburban 
Real Estate—protect savings deposits 
entrusted to our care while they earn 
5% per annum for full time left with us. 

The certificate plan our Company has 
devised enables savings accounts to be 
carried with us by mail, safely and con- 
veniently. We have thousands of pa- 
trons, including business, and _profes- 
sional men and women in all parts of 
the country, some probably in your 
locality who will permit us to refer 
to them. 


Our Business Conducted Under 
N. Y. Banking Dept. Supervision 
and our record of 16 years is open to 
public examination in their files. 


Assets - + = ~ «+ = = = $1,900,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - 138,000 


Write for booklet and 
full particulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 
12 Times Bldg. 
42d St. & Broadway 


New York 


Falé to our Customers for 34 Years: 
First Mortgage $200. and Up. 
always OR E 

CERTIFICATES 
oF DePosit 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


NearDepots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 


Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up. 


10 Minutes’ 
Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson 
Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial 


he 
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A Lone Star Church 


Nevada Church Energetic Even in Isolation— 
A Unique Work among Students, 
Gamblers and Unchurched 


Congregationalism has but one church in 
the great state of Nevada, at Reno. It is 
doubtful if any other in the denomination 
is more isolated. No other Congregational 
church of any strength is within 150 miles. 
Nevertheless Reno manages by heroic effort 
to keep in touch with the denomination. 
Last year at great cost and effort it enter- 
tained in a royal manner the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Conference, to which it belongs, and 
it contributes regularly to all the denomina- 
tional agencies. 

Ordinarily it would seem better for a 
church so isolated to affiliate with some sis- 
ter denomination. But peculiar need and 
mission appears for a Congregational church 
in Reno. The intellectual and social center 
of the state, the seat of the University of 
Nevada, the city more than any other to 
determine the future of the state—Reno 
needs the touch of the Pilgrim spirit and the 
contribution of Congregational ideas and 
ideals to its higher life. One who visits 
the church cannot but be struck by the 
superior quality of its membership and the 
vigor and promise of its life. In its pastor, 
Rey. C. L. Mears, now in the sixth year of 
his pastorate, the church has a leader of 
peculiar ability and adaptability. Since he 
came it has grown from a crude infancy to 
a strong and efficient body with a member- 
ship of 235, and a growing Sunday school of 
over 200. On Haster Sunday the congrega- 
tions averaged over 500, crowding every cor- 
ner of the building. 

The church ministers helpfully to the stu- 


OVER THE FENCE 


Neighbor Says Something 


The front yard fence is a famous council 
place on pleasant days. Maybe to chat with 
some one along the street, or for friendly 
gossip with next door neighbor. Sometimes 
it is only small talk, but other times neigh- 
bor has something really good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got some 
mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

“Drinking coffee left me nearly dead with 
dyspepsia, kidney disease and bowel trouble, 
with constant pains in my stomach, back 
and side, and so weak I could scarcely walk. 

“One day I was chatting with one of my 
neighbors about my trouble and told her I 
believed coffee hurt me. Neighbor. said she. 
knew lots of people to whom coffee was 
poison, and she pleaded with me to quit it 
and give Postum a trial. I did not take her 
advice right away, but tried a change of 
climate, which did not do me any good. 
Then I-dropped coffee and took up Postum. 

“My improvement began immediately and 
I got better every day I used Postum. 

“My bowels became regular and in two 
weeks all my pains were gone. Now I am 
well and strong and can eat anything I want 
to without distress. All of this is due to 
my having quit coffee, and to the use of 
Postum regularly. 

“My son who was troubled with indiges- 
tion thought that if Postum helped me go, 
it might help him. It did, too, and»he is 
now well and strong again. . 

“We like Postum as well as we ever liked 
the coffee, and use it altogether in my family 
in place of coffee and all keep well.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human. 


nterest, 
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dents of the University of Nevada, many of 
whom get their first intelligent religious pur- 
pose here. Reno is making a determined and 
increasingly successful fight to gain the mas- 
tery of its twenty-five gambling dens and 
eighty-five saloons. In this struggle the Con- 
gregational church is taking an important 
part. Not only does Mr. Mears thus serve his 
own parish and community, but he also fulfills 
a unique ministry to unchurched communities 
outside of Reno. Once a month he holds 
services in the neglected village of Wads- 
worth, where his presence is honored by the 
closing of the saloons and from which he is 
obliged to return home at three o’clock in the 
morning. He is constantly ‘called upon to 
attend the funerals of saloonkeepers, gam- 
blers and the victims of criminal neglect and 
violence. 

On the Sunday which the writer spent 
with him, Mr. Mears traveled forty miles, 
between the regular services, to attend the 
funeral of a child of thirteen months, who 
had been drowned in an irrigation ditch. In 
the forsaken mining community in which this 
occurred no religious service whatever is 


‘held. The forty or fifty children are growing 


up in absolute ignorance of the gospel, Sun- 
day is observed only by more drinking and 
trading than usual. After the funeral sery- 
ice the people begged Mr. Mears to come to 
them for a regular religious service, and he 
has added this to his field of labor. 

A church so far removed from its sister 
churches, a work of such strategic value and 
promise, and a ministry of such scope and 


consecration merit especial encouragement 
and interest. 
Berkeley, Cal. J. W. B. 


The Way to a Better Order 


The finer minds among reformers are com- 
ing to recognize more and more clearly that 
the best thing that can be,done for the 
establishment of a better order is the infusion 
of new life into new hearts. It is the spirit- 
ual seed that is the fact of facts\and the 
force of forces. ; 

The most precious contribution that can 
be made to the welfare of society is the gift 
of regenerated souls. The preacher who 
labors for the conversion and edification of 
souls as his supreme and only business in 
life has a hard task before him, even with 
the spiritual succors which the gospel prom- 
ises and gives. He has to learn never to be 
impatient with the most ignorant, never to 
despise the most degraded, never to despair 
of the worst. He must learn to toil on 
through resistance and coldness and apparent 
defeat. But for such a worker all the 
promises of God are yea in Christ, who em- 
powers him to labor and to endure. Not for 
him is the fame of the great writer, the 
power of the leading politician, or any other 
prize of earthly success. But his life lived 
in company with Christ is the sweetest life 
of all.—British Weekly. 


Answers to Tangles of May 29 


Olio DONS tle 


Oliver, 2.- Paul. (3) Pat. 
4. ‘Andrew. 65. Will. 6.. Jack. 7. Jimmy. 
8. Joseph. 9. George. 10. Louis. Girls: 1. 
Grace. 2. Florence. 3. Anna. 4, Bertha, 
5. Rose. 6. Magpie. 7. Flora. 8, Jenny: 
9. Laura. 10. Maud, 
38. Jersey; New Jersey. 
39. 1. Eagle, beagle. 2. Swan, swain. 


3. Cow, crow. 4. Boa, boar. 5. Bee, beet. 
6. Clam, claim. 7. Ant, aunt. 8, Dog, doge. 
9. Horse, hoarse. 10, Pig, prig. 11, Cat, cart. 
12. Ass, lass. 

40. Romantic, pedantic, gigantic, Atlantic, 
Niantic, Megantic, Willimantic, antic, frantic. 

41. As the clock strikes four hours and a 
quarter ahead of time, it must have been 11.45 
when 4 was struck. 


| water, N. H. 


5 June 1909 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist” will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Cvelored man wants position to do indoor work. His 
wife would go as cook, Excellent references given. 
Address Rev. D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Everrest Farm, in Bridgeton, Me. Seventh season. 
Fronting mountains and lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, 
milk and eggs. Telephone. Terms $7 to $9. References 

"i 1, G. W. Rounds. 


Young Men Can establish a profitable business In 
every lown—no heed to be idle. Liberal inducements. 
Read the advertisement in this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist, Darien Chemical Development Co., Darien, Ct. 


Wanted. A position as personal assistant, in quiet 
home, during July and August, by Protestant young 
woman accustomed to home life in private families. 
Address F, 23, care he Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Maas. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen from house, three states 
from hill close by. Near to church and trolley. Terms 
ete St Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, 

ass. 


Wisitors to Boston will find pleasant rooms, with 
all conveniences, in a good neighborhood, centrally lo- 
cated. Cars to all parts of city. Desirable for ladies 
traveling alone. Address Mrs. M. W. Fuller, 18 Rutland 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hail. Well adapted for an invalid or for 
one needing a home for rest during the summer; expe- 
rienced nurses and resident physician in charge ; location 
attractive and healthful. Address 8. L. Eaton, M.D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Presbyterian Minister, 50 miles out from New 
York City, in a delightful parish desires to exchange 
pulpits for the month of August with a minister in Maine 
who is located within easy reach of good trout streams. 
Address P. O. Box 6, Monroe, N. Y. 

Campanoosuc. Camp Home for 20 boys, high up in 
Vermont Hills. Every camp attraction, Prices very 
moderate. Best camp proposition. Ask for booklet and 
see what a little money will do. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. 
Sargent, New Bedford, Mass. 


Centennial Catalogue of Andover Seminary 
ready for distribution; sketches of all students, 1808- 
1903; cloth bound, illustrations of buildings and pro- 
fessors, $1 postpaid. Order at once (before summer 
sacatton) of Dr. O. H. Gates, Seminary Library, Andover, 

ass. 


For Rent, in Brookline, on a quiet, accessible street, 
at very moderate rates for the summer season, a fur- 
nished house of ten rooms, well adapted for summer 
living, two good piazzas. Address H. A. B., 23, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Pastor of a City Church would like to preach 
during his vacation in July or August or the early part 
of September. A good speaker. Earnings will be given 
toachurch debt. Address Pastor, 23, care The Congre- 


gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Let. Forthe summer, from July 1st,an attractive, 
fully furnished, six-room apartment in New Haven, Ct. 
Upper piazza, gas range, very central, desirable location, 
easy access to shore, Yale. Low rent to suitable party. 
Address E, B., 23, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions — 


in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are quae to do good work. 
Rend for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Two young ladies, students of exceptional merit 
and ability, fine character, upper classmen at Olivet 
College, desire engagement for the summer, tutoring 
(classical, preparatory or common school) or governess 
Address A, care Dr. Oliphant, 


in approved family. 
Olivet, Mich. 


Brookside Bungalows, Newfound Lake, Bridge- 

Newly furnished throughout, one of the 

beauty spots of the mountains. Boating, bathing, fishing 

roars car, pretty drives. $10 to $14. References if 
esired. 


For Rent. Kennebunkport, Me. Fully furnished 
home. Sate for children. Spring water. Telephone. 
Garden. Verandas. Ocean 2 minutes. Quiet, healthful 
place. Address A. T. F., 23, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. One of 
the most attractive locations in the state. Elevation 
1,200 feet. The house is large and comfortable, open 
fireplace in parlor and in several sleeping rooms. 125- 
foot piazza and veranda overlooking some of the finest 
scenery in the state. Long distance telephone. R. F. D. 
S. L. Marden. t 


For Kent, in Andover, Mass... Centrally located, 
within five minutes of Phillips and Abbot Academies 
and the Public Schools, a half house. Nine rooms and _ 
bath, furnace, electric lights, gas in kitchen, partially 
furnished if desired. Address B. P., 23, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Good New England farm houses within 
forty miles of Boston where small groups of children 
may be boarded, at reasonable rates, for vacations of 
two weeks during the summer season; healthful and 
pleasant surroundings and kind care requisite. Address, 
with full information, “ The Coun eek,” B. Y. M.C. 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A lady of culture and refinement to fill the 
position of Matron in the residence building of a Training 
School for Nurses in the city of New. York; about 200 
nurses and the necessary household of assistants, ser- 
vants, etc.; must be a good executive. Apply by Jetter 
only, stating age, experience. references, etc. Address 
Box 20, Grand Central Station Post Office, New York, N.Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCBR 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THD AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN TH CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


ee 


THE CONGRECATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 


of Theology, but also to courses offered by’ 


the ‘Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men.’ Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. Moutron, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
*istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOEBRUS. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secreta- 
ries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 24th 
year begins September 22, 1909. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. ‘ 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
Located at Berkeley, Cal. 
Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ies. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, ete MM and Practical Work. Classical, 
English and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug.17, 1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 


training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 


cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for twe years’ study 
abroad. REV.OzZoRA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN semary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly impfoved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 


4 opportunities for research work. University ad- 


vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 

PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


_allowed his home life to teach him. 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to be educated in a boarding school? What 
are you thinking about the work of that 
school? You hope it will make him truthful, 
obedient, respectful, neat, orderly, prompt, 
and brave before difficulties; that he will 
learn fast, and do as his teachers bid him; 
that he will form lifelong friendships with 
worthy boys. 


What is the boy thinking about his future 
school? His dreams are rosy about accred= 
ited sports, and hazy about effort that means 
work, but he is willing to promise to try hard 
to do all you ask of him, and sincere in it. 


What am I thinking about the boy who 
will come to my fireside from the tenderness 
and solicitude of his own? To me he is one 
who now begins his race with his fellow men. 
He is abroad in the world to learn the lessons 
of life and character, in citizenship and in 
social and spiritual relations. I am thinking 
of his inherited traits and disposition, and of 
the good or bad habits which you have 
Like 
you I wish to teach him order, promptness, 
obedience, love of truth, and self-respect, and 
to lay the foundations for a normal religious 
life; and I know that to be able to stand 
well as a man he must experience much dis- 
cipline of mind and heart and body, and know 
something of that chastening that ‘‘ seemeth 
not to be joyous, but grievous.’’ I am think- 
ing also of the loye and sympathy he will 
need in his untried paths. 


You may be interested to read a pamphlet 
book written by the master who thirty-four 
years ago founded this private school, and 
still maintains it. Here are thirty boys, liv- 
ing with their instructors in relations un- 
usually frank, and characterized by an 
absence of a vicious undercurrent. Such a 
result is attributable in part to the special 
instruction given by the master in person 
on the truths of sex. 


The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; 
no NEW boy is received after he has reached 
his fourteenth birthday. 


Each boy has a separate room. 


The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS (Yale), Master 


RE SOILS TLL LIL FTE OE ERE RES LE ERIN TDL EIET, 


MAINE 


MAINE, VASSALBORO, 
One of 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY Maine's 


leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate privilege to all 
New England colleges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment 
makes possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, 
address GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, 
WVassalboro, Maine. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


» Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ie FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
9-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley: Los 

Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 
Ashburnham, 


CUSHING ACADEMY itcssccnse 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduate s 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
20 states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Co-educational. $260 a year. 

_ Address HI. S. COWELL, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St. 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. It is different, better an 
worth investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS- 
RICHARDSON, A. B., Prin. REV.S.S. MATHEWS, D.D. 
Dean and Treasurer. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 8th Year. 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. PrERce Burtpine, CoPLEy 
* SouaRE, Boston, MAss. 


Regular two-year course. Post-graduate and special courses. 
Circular on request. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
5th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificate 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Artand music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, addres 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


SE 


SumMMerR Homps IN VERMONT.—This year’s 
edition of “Summer Homes,” the Central Ver- 
mont Railway's summer resort book, just 
issued, is a particularly attractive publication, 
and as a guide to the many charming resorts 
among the Green Mountains and along the 
shores of Lake Champlain should be seen by 
every family looking for the ideal vacation 
land. The book contains scores of beautiful 
views of Vermont and the Lake Champlain, 
together with descriptive material, maps, 
routes, rates for board and a complete pro- 
gram of the Tercentenary celebration of the 
discovery of Lake Champlain, which is to be 
celebrated early in July. The book will be 
sent by mail for 6-cent stamp on application 
to “Summer Homes,” No. 71, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Tup ReaL BeLL.—Ringing Quality, Durabil- 
ity and Sweetness of Tone—these three are the 
characteristics of the Real Bell. Wxperience is 
the important factor to consider in making 
Bells. It is in the “knowing how” to make a 
Real Bell at a minimum cost so that it can be 
sold at a price within the reach of all. The 
widely known manufacturers, ‘The G. S. Bell 
Co:, Hillsboro, O.” are the makers of Steel 
Alloy Bells which is a Real Bell. For over 
one-half century this reliable company has been 
making bells, finding a market for them in ‘all 
countries on the globe. ‘Their catalogue and 
special prices will interest you. A postal card 
request will bring you full information. 


Avro versus “Bikn.’—The automobile is a 
great invention and an excellent mode of con- 
yeyance. But for real health value it does 
not compare with the once popular bicycle. 
Many men and women found both pleasure and 
health in country tours on their wheels. And 
while some had the “scorching” fever and 
rode in a fashion that was dangerous to them- 
selves and to others, they were few compared 
with the many thousands who gained physical 
health and vigor through the proper use of the 
bicycle. y 

Walking clubs are fine for both health and 
recreation ; but it would be an excellent thing 
for the people if ‘cycling’ should again be- 
come as popular as it was a decade or more 
ago. 

For a very few dollars you can buy a wheel 
of the latest type from the Mead Cycle Com- 
pany,, Chicago. 

Get their new catalogue of bicycle supplies. 


‘If you wish they will send you a wheel for 


ten days’ free trial. 


A BETTER SUMMER SALE OF WHITE 
Starts HERE-—JUNE 1, 1909 


“Tf a man can write a better book, or build a better mousetrap than his neighbor,” SAYS 

Emerson, “ tho’ he set his house in the woods, the world will make a path to his door.” 
ETTER— thats the word! \t was for BETTER MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
for women that this store declared at the start. 

Better prices in the sense of lowered: prices, was the reason for the White Sale. 

And we didn’t forget detter materials and better needlework and better patterns at 
the same time. 

For fifty-five years we have gone on Jdetfering. This Summer Sale is still a few 
points ahead of any previous Gilchrist Sales and any of its imitators. You will find simple, 
good, practical underclothes —and lots of them —at lowest possible prices. 

They cannot be duplicated for the same money when the supplies laid in for the 
White Sale are exhausted. : 

WE SHALL NOT tire you out before you get here by printing a list of every | 
one of the thousands of articles in the sale. It is enough to say simply that 


[nu Reeoular-sized Underclothes In Extra-size Underclothes 


Ni f $8: $7.50 =A . : 
Sheath range from es) Sd Sea eee ae to 19,50 Nightgowns range from Pog i BO ORO 


yey eee e ces Oe ee 19 2035 ae Long’ skirts‘. * : : : 298) fet 08 
‘hemise j : : 3S 
Drawers oe ( 3.98 Drawers re + 29 ** 1,98 


Corset Covers 


GuucHRistT (a 


Washington and Winter Streets, Boston, Mass. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By Professor JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL. D.. 


With the co-operation of Professor B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., and the late GEORGE T. 
PURVES, D.D., LL.D. With Many New and Original Maps and Plans and fully Llustrated 


One Volume, Octavo, 802 Pages Price, $2.00, postpaid 


The question is often asked, ‘What is the best book to aid and direct my studies of the Bible?” To » 
this the answer may be given without hesitation that a good Bible Dictionary is of more value than any other © 
single book to assist the student in his Bible study. No other book can take the place of a complete, systematic, . 
and thoroughly adequate encyclopedia of Bible information, arranged in alphabetical order—and that is what 
DAVIS’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is. 


To illustrate, it contains a brief and compact, but clear and adequate -history of the Israelites, and also a 
history of the surrounding nations that influenced them, or with whom they came in contact. 

It includes biographies of all Bible characters, in some cases extended to the proportions of concise 
monographs. It is a compendium of Biblical archeology and antiquities, and a complete text-book of the geography | 


and topography of the sacred land and the adjoining countries. It contains also a history of the Biblical canon 
and a full and analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 


Among the special features, the most conspicuous is the series of maps, prepared especially for this dic- 
tionary, and far superior to any ever offered before in a book of this size and price. 


There are also numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and none except such as really illustrate 
the text and make the meaning more clear. f 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


Waist No. 4571 
PRICE 


y 


“NATIONAL” 4 
Advertisement i] 
Before But ! 


YOU Have 


Never 
Answered 


Yet, if you 
would an- 
swer 

one adver: , 
tisement, 


if you 

would slic 
write for o. 
just one we 4740 
“NATIONAL” Style Book, if just 


ONCE you experienced the satisfac- 
tion—the Delight of Stylish, Be- 
coming, “NATIONAL” Garments— 
if you would make the trial once, 
we won’t ever need to advertise to” 
YOU again. 

And so we say to YOU—to every 
reader of this magazine—why not 
just NOW write for YOUR free copy 
of the Great ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style 
Book? 

Or, Better Still: Make a trial order 
of these two new designs, pictured 
above. 

Waist No. 4571, a Dainty Lingerie Blouse of sheer 
Batiste, with the fashionable Dutch Collar 
and Jabot. Waist is finished on each side 
with Irish Crochet and Swiss Embroidery 
Insertion. A thoroughly up-to-date New 
York Model. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; white 
only. Price $1.49. We pay express charges. 

Skirt No. 4740, of Imported All-Wool Voile, black 
only, made with thirteen gores and with 
double inverted plait in sheath effect at 
side: satin trimmed, Price $9.98; with black 
Heatherbloom Drop Skirtattached, $11.75; or if 
wanted with Taffeta Drop Skirt, $13.98. Sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure; 36 to 44 
inches front length. _ We pay-express charges. 

These are sample ‘“NATIONAL” values. 
Your “NATIONAL” Style Book will show 
you others—will show you every new style 
in all kinds of apparel for Summer wear, 
including hundreds of New York’s best 
styles in Lingerie Dresses and Tub Suits, 
from $3.98 to $19.98; Ready-Made Skirts, 
$3.98 to $18.98; Wash Skirts, $1.49 to 
$6.98; Waists from 98c to $8.98; Petti- 
coats from 59c to $9.98; Hats from $1.98 to 
$12.98; and also the famous “NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits Made to Your Measure of 

silks and other materials for Summer 
wear. Prices, $7.50 to $35.00. 

Isn’t it WELL worth while to stop now 

and write for your ‘“NATIONAL” Style 
Book to-day? 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Policy 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag 


H. Hall & Company 


Builders of High Grade 


Tubular and Electro-Pneumatic 


PIPE ORGANS 


340 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


ESTEY 
PIPE AND REED CHURCH ORGANS 


Sales Department for New England States 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Factories, Brattleboro, Vt. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
77 BROAD WAN Me CITY: 


== Vp 


LYMYER "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE a Dua 
ABLE, LOWEB E 

CHURCH OUBFREE CATALOGUE 

ELS. a TELLS WEY 


Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


lET, 
MENEELY & CO. Woniioy) ny. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

Tearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


BELLS. 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo) Bells. ma 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., bere,d 


BENEVOLENCE 


ANY ONE DESIRING TO HELP A 
WORTHY CAUSE FINANCIALLY 
CAN{LEARN OF A MOST WORTHY 
ONE BY ADDRESSING BOX 24, 
care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


THE ANNUAL M®ETING OF THN CONGREGA 
TIONAL EpucaTION SocintTy will be held 
Wednesday, June 16, at 2 p.M., Pilgrim Hall. 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, Bos 
ton, to elect officers and consider business tha! 
may properly come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828. 
Incorporated April, 1833. Nationa] Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care'\for and 
improve their mental, moral and_ social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
Support: Supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

Rev. G. McPHERSON Huntmr, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


—our signed Guarantee of Satisfaction 

or your money back—is tied on every 

“NATIONAL’’? Garment. 

We pay Postage and Expressage to all 
parts of the World. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


No Agents or Branch Stores 


Mail Orders Only 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTHRDST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED .BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THH FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THH CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


Adrift on an Ice-Pan 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Among the world’s stories of hazardous adventure, 
this true account of a wonderful escape from almost 
certain death off the Labrador coast is sure to take a 


prominent place. 
Postpaid 83 cents 


{75 cents net. 
The Eternal Values 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
This volume is written in the search for anew philoso- 
phy, for a new expression of the meaning of life and 
reality. A book which ought to appeal to every serious 
reader who seeks a deeper meaning for his life. 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.75 


Is Immortality Desirable ? 


By G. LOWHS DICKINSON 
‘This book presents both sides of the question, the 
belief in man’s immortal soul—and the denial of it... . 
An essay, good to read, thoughtful, penetrating, beauti- 
ful in expression.”— Kansas (ity Star. 
75 cents net. Postpaid 81 cents 


My Cranford 


By ARTHUR GILMAN 


“A delightful little volume of sketches, picturing in 
beguiling fashion a New England Arcadia. .. . With its 
calico cover and beautiful half-tones of rare old Colonial 
furniture, china and idyllic outdoor scenes, the book is 
extremely attractive.”— New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Studies in Christianity 


Br BORDEN P. BOWNE 
_ “ The Christian Church in general is to be congratulated 
in having a champion who knows how to put the essen- 
tial truths of orthodoxy in such a compact, vigorous and 
masterly manner.”’— Methodist Review. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63 


The Story of Thyrza 


By ALICE BROWN 
“A remarkably vivid portraiture of an imaginative 
New England girl. ... Written with great power and 


great reticence.’”— San Francisco Chron cle. 
With frontispiece in color. 


$1.35 net. Postpaid $1.50 


The Silver Cup 


By C. CUTHBERT HALL 
“A book of remarkable interest to children and one 
that the parent and the teacher will find well worth 
securing for reading to children.”— Watchman. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Choosing a Vocation 


By FRANK PARSONS 


One of the most practical contributions to social wel- 
fare work tbat has Jately been published. The book 
gives explicit and clear directions for the handling of 
specific cases and problems of every sort. 


$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10 


Education in the Far East 


By CHARLES Ff. THWING 


A very readable and interesting study of the rela- 
tions of education and civilization in Japan, China, 
India, Korea. the Philippines, and Egypt. Although 
not an educational book, it will have a special appeal 
to all who are interested in education. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 


The Indispensable Building Book 


BUILDING A HOME 


By H.W. Desmond and H. W. Frohne 
of The Architectural Record, N.Y. 


@ A Building Book written by practical 
men for the purpose of being of use. 


q There is not a home built or a Builder 
or Owner pow planning to build who 
would not have been or would not be 
benefited by the use of this most practi- 
cal hand book. 


@The Book is essentially useful; the 
pictures, of which there are over 100, 
show actual results which have been 
achieved—the plans are to scale, and in 
every respect the book is the most valu- 
able volume yet published on this most 
popular of subjects. The cost of the 
houses treated ranges from $5,000 to 
$25,000 and the suggestions are very 
helpful. 


Size, 6 x 9; 220 pages, 100 illustrations. 
Plans, specifications. Net $1.80, 
postage 20 cents. 


The Baker and Taylor Co., 2.1/5". 


Contents 12 June, 1909 


EDITORIAL 773-77 
The Greater Temple 
Occult Studies for Ministers 
A Friendly Criticism of the Church 
The Home and the Community 


ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH, $1.50 NET THE SECOND EDITION IN PRESS 


APOSTLE OF ALASKA 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM DUNCAN OF METLAKAHTLA 
JOHN W. ARCTANDER 


eee IONS ; SECOND A record of the life-work and thrilling experiences of William 
Nature's Source and Nature's Goal— EDITION Duncan during fifty years among the Indians in British Colum- 
ee one” Rev. R. H. Potter 780 oo bia and Alaska. Marvelous is this story of the reformation 
pumuier Meetings. F. S. F. 781 in the Indian character and its diversion to useful, prac- 
A Heart at Leisure from Itself. The tical pursuits; as Duncan originated industrial erter- 
See. brierley 782 prises, acting all the while as instructor, overseer, 
The Fair That Will Be Different. : school-master, preacher, and pastor. 
Anna Louise Strong T85 | With numerous anecdotes, Indian legends. Profusely illustrated. 
Climbing Mt. Shasta. Rev. S. @. Trai ers 
Patterson 78s 
Wun and Profit through City Play- e bd 
foe ends 790 RUTH) EYTILE ! ! CHARLES LEE BRYSON 
The Outdoor Religion. I. 0. R. 791 MASON e e Illustrated by Charles 
THE HOME 78 Ser / 
scat a : mwa anes Livingston Bull. 
pening the Country Home. Zephine “The liveliest sort fith b . h “A live wire of in 
H rey. Ws 3 
FOR Ae a one e of story, vivid and hu- € onniest, applest, terest which connects 
The Pie Pai ick Built Julia ee Oe Oa most fascinatin Scotch aren chieren We 
ous é Sack > A A lé r ~ 
C. R. Dorr and freshness cannot g and little, with those 


millions of other chil- 
dren of the soil whose 
rights on earth are far 


The Children’s Pulpit. Rey. E. H. 


fail to please the most 
Byington 


captious.” 


lassie that ever came to 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 778 = RastitGlone A pee 8 f better than ours.” 
THE FIRELIGUT CLUB 783 in ri life im. the pases lors —Denver Post. 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 793 Cloth, $1.20 net > 4 tlook SAVS Cloth, $1.25 net 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 794 book. The Ou 4 ? 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for June “It Js by. the Bible Stories 
20 795 THIRD EDITION y for the Children’s Hour 
CHURCH AND MINISTERIAL REC- h W M r 
ORD 807 ° t oY 9 
ee 1) Whither | author:WeeMacgreego ell Mea 
ae for the Kingdom 796 and ip. Js Bell’s new book 1S 
e Commodore of Puget Sound P is i. Ak St 
Captain Lane’s Maine Parish ou quite as amusing as the first, rue ory 
Plorida’s Useful Little Squadron ; j li 
Bible Society’s Centennial T9T G t but with a quaint, bust ing, By MARY STEWART 
Notable Pastorate Closing ZOR s : 
ape mules eiele Years” os oes slangy, good-hearted little J Mert iitte’ book, it 
A Beautiful Service Ts J. J. BELL oirl as the exponent of seems to me, does a use- 
The Middle West 799 5 > +5 ful and much needed 
mn 800 “Mr. Bell’s - latest Glasga humor. thing in a simple and 
vew York 801 more than realizes all beautiful way. It is writ- 
President Sanders’ Inaugural 802 s 2 tions. Mr. Bell Illustrated, Cloth, 60c. net ten for children by one 
New Tabor College President 802 aah PeES rh nderstands and 
g den 802 : who u 
Boston 803 hasa finely dev eloped a loves them. It is not 
Progress in Feaeration S05 sense of humor and s ECOND EDITIO‘ EDITION only plain in its lan- 
A Noteworthy Centennial 806 a healthy outlook guage, but clear 
Ninety-third Anniversary 807 on life.” j H kK JUNGLE and natural in 
MISCELLANEOUS Ie ae its thought 
Personalia 778 inet and feeling. 


FOLK OF AFRICA 


Washington Mourns Its Blind Organist 779 


Illustrated, 
What Does a “LD. D.”” Mean 


Cloth, 


Commencements if $1 20 BY ROBERT fe Le a 
Mt. Holyoke’s May Frolics 789 ; “ Remarkable for its vitality, picturesqueness, humor, and literary quality. = 
Linking Two Oceans 789 ae Mr. Milligan saw a lot during his seven African years, and saw it all very clearly, 

Give Them Place to Play—a selected so that he came away with a pretty thorough knowledge of the folk among whom 

. poem 791 he had lived.”—/V. V. Times Saturday Review. 

The Sunday Paper—a selection 791 TH 50 NET 

Our Readers’ Forum G95 | ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH, $1.50 

A Sea Change—a selected poem T96 

Re asEe a selected poom 801 Ie ASK _ANY DEALER FOR A REVELL BOOK 

Biographical 803 NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
ici and Events to Come 807 FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 
Jeaths 808 


WE OFFER PROFITABLE POSITIONS 
to ladies at home or to travel. No capital re- 
quired. Write KEELER BROS., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Bible Study Book Free 


_GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


THE @QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


In accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
seribers, peners are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date follo the subscriber’s name on the paper: but 
pt sits Ao will returned by letter when a stamp is tn- 
closed for that purpose. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Tho: as Todd 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 


Scofield Bible Correspondence School 
Room 900, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE BEST WAY 
THE u5E OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


SS COMMUNION SERVICE was N- 
? LREASED THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
WN 


LOROS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 

OF CHURCHES IT WILL 00 SO FOR 

Ree YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 

NSS35 TRATED PRICE L/ST 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CoO. 
256 Washington Street 

Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 

we Pages Just Published ye Snc 

$25 per 100 ei eaters? BOC tna 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO~ New York or Chicage 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


SUMMER READING 


Send for our 108-page catalogue of 
the best new books suitable for 
vacation time. It contains not only 
title, prices and description, but also 
short extracts from the leading 
books. 


Free on request at either store 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


Y 


THEOLOGICAL 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MAINE 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
tralning for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday schoo] methods, social economics 
and music. Fieldwork in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scott, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Dl. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLIN senwary 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 


Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY: 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
Located at Berkeley, Cal. 


Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ics, Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in Eng ish Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Classical, 
English and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug.17,1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 

Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with special lecturers, Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. Mouron, Cor, See’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities, The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909, 

@ Catalogues and information upon request. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
-  2-A Park Street., Boston; 
Washington; Chicago; 
Angeles. Manual Free. 


AGENOIES, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Minneapolis; Berkeley; Los 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


MAINE, PORTLAND, 
FOR GIRLS, 65 State 
Waynflete School £° Portland, Me. Twelfth 
year begins Sept. 21,1909. Number of boar jing pupils, 14; 
day pupils, 70. Ref.: Dr. Raymond Calkins, Portland, Me. 
Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 
Meriden, N. H. 


High elevatioz in one of the most attractive sections 
of the New Hampshire mountains. Experienced in- 


structors. Certificate privileges. Young men and 
women. Separate dormitories. Athletic field. The 
endowment permits low cost of $180. Address 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DeMeritte School. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Very small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. 

Address Dr. H. I. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass. 
One hundred and sixth year 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course 
of five years, and two years’ course for high school 
For Catalogue, address the Principal 

> A. MO 


graduates. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT 


fLasell Seminary 


id 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. | 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Rezeee 


Ten Miles from Boston 


.,This School combines courses in Language, 
Literature, Science, Music and Art with thorough 
instruction in the theory and practice of Household 
Economics. Training is given in the Art of Enter- 
taining, House Furnishing and Management, Market- 
ing, Cooking, Dress Making and Millinery. Tennis, 
Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are en- 
couraged. Resident nurse. For -llustrated cata- 
logue, address 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndzle, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 

ili i A modern school for 
Williston Seminary: jo eemee eaean 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 


grounds. Catalogue free. Address JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School Nguict 


College oo topes Seventeen miles from Boston. Miss 
CONANT. Tiss BLGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp Wachusett fainsen. un. 


Seventh season. Boatie, canoeing, fishing, swimming, 
water and land sports. Instruction by a specialist in 
Natural History. Tutoring if desired. Highest refer- 
ences. Send for circular to 


Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


CAMP WYCHMERE 

Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Me. 

Camp for Boys. ties 

Short cruises. Afternoon sails. One design racing 

fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing. Canoe trips. Base- 

ballteam. Special tutoring. Booklet. R. P. ROBIN- 

SON, Physical Director, Leominster High 
School, Leominster, Mass. 


A Nautical 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Eduratinnal 
Department of 


Che Cangregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


REDUCED Rates West.—A Variety of Attrac- 
tive Tours Offered to New Bnglanders by the 
Grand Trunk Railway.—The Grand Trunk Sys- 
tem in connection with the Central Vermont 
and the Boston & Maine roads announces 
greatly reduced round-trip rates to the Pacific 
coast and other Western points for the summer. 

For the Elks Convention at Los Angeles the 
round-trip rate will be $89.45. Tour leaves 
Boston, July 4, visiting Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City en route. Return 
via San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and the 
Canadian Rockies. 

or the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific HExposition at 
Seattle the round-trip rate from principal New 
England points will be $88.95, tickets good re- 
turning until Oct. 31, The Yellowstone, Cana- 
dian Northwest, California and Colorado may 
be visited en route, going or returning. Official 
Epworth League Tour to Seattle leaves Boston 
June 29. 

The Christian Endeavor Society and the 
Y. P. C. U. meet this year in the ‘Twin Cities,” 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, July 7. This line 
is the official route from New England for both 
conventions—round-trip rate, $38.95. 

For the Grand Army Encampment at Salt 
Lake City in August the round-trip rate will 
be $64.35. 

The N. E. A. excursion rate from New Eng- 
land points to Denver in July will be $56.95, 
and every teacher in New England should take 
in the convention this year. 

Lowest rates with excellent train service 
through the coolest and finest resort region of 
America makes the Grand Trunk Route the 
most attractive of any. Any one interested in 
any of the above tours or desiring rates to any 
Western point should call on or write BE. H. 
Boynton, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A SELECTED LIST OF 


SPRING FICTION 


Any book on the list given below will be sent te any 
address on receipt of price quoted by either book- 
store of The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, and 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Set in Silver, by C. N. and A. M. eos 
51.20 


Another popular book by the_ ever-wel- 
come Williamsons, which whirls the 
reader through England in the usual 
motor car. The plot, hinging upon dis- 
guised identity, is so piquant that one 
might be tempted to skip the description 
of scenery if these were not so unusually 
charming in their turn. 


The Little Gods: A Masque of the Far East, 
by Rowland Thomas $1.20 
In eleven surprisingly vivid stories of the 
Philippines, Mr. Thomas has_ pictured 
elemental life as it lies under the scorch- 
ing Eastern sun. Vital stories of love 
and of war, told with compelling interest 
and artistic realism work out the grim 
fatalism of the Hast. 


The Spell, by William Dana Orcutt $1.20 


A story unique in plot and characteriza- 
tion and unusually high in its ideals. 
“The Spell” refers to the enthralling fas- 
eination. which old-time Italy and its 
classic scholarship weaves about the hero, 
until it leads him to unconsciously neg- 
lect his wife for another woman of closer 
intellectual kinship. 


Through Welsh Doorways, by Jeannette 
Marks $1.10 
A collection of stories in which the 
author has successfully caught the elu- 
sive, haunting charm of far Wales. These 
simple tales of village life have genuine 
humor and pathos. 


Dragon’s Blood, by Henry Milner agent : 
51.20 


The adventures of a little European col- 
ony in the midst of a Chinese trading 
post during an uprising are sharply sil- 
houetted against an eery background of 
native customs and superstition. The 
under-life of China is well known to Mr. 
Rideout, and he has. reproduced it with 
a vividness and force startling at times. 


The White Sister, by F. Marion Crawford $1.20 


This novel, intrinsically interesting, takes 
on a bitter-sweetness as we realize that 
_it is our last story from this gifted in- 
terpreter of Roman life. The story is 
concerned with a complication arising 
from the involved relations between 
church and state. 


The Inner Shrine, by ? $1.20 


A much discussed novel, not only on ac- 
count of its anonymity, but because of its 
inherent interest. A lie, told by a 
Frenchman against a woman’s_ honor, 
hounds the heroine through life, destroy- 
ing her happiness at every turn, until— 
but it is unfair to spoil a good story by 
divulging its denouement. 


Mr. Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice 85 cents 


The story of an American Don Quixote 
—a timid, chivalrous, heroic, ineffectual 
little man, whom every one will love, but 
at whom most of us will laugh, albeit 
with a tear behind the smile. The scene 
is laid in a forlorn little town where 
most of the inhabitants are ‘‘characters,” 
hit off in Mrs. Rice’s best style. 


The Romance of a Plain Man, by Ellen 
Glasgow $1.20 
Miss Glasgow takes us again into the 
South which she knows so well and de- 
seribes with such vividness. Adventure 
moves on swiftly, and every page bears 
testimony to the author’s command of 
style and humor. 


Marriage a la Mode, by Mrs. Humphry wyaed 


A powerful novel with a strong purpose 
behind it. Mrs. Ward has given us an 
international novel calculated to_ set 
Americans thinking on the subject of our 
lax divorce laws. A rapidly moving plot, 
skillful character drawing and thoughtful 
analysis of social conditions of the day 
mark the book as one which will be of 
wide interest. 


Gamboling with Galatea, by Curtis pelea 
As an example of sublimated foolery this 
mirth-provoking little volume is certainly 
a great success. With its adroit flings 
at “nature fakers,’”’ its winsome love story 
and its general sprightliness, it needs 
must beguile the most serious critic into 
a hearty laugh. 


The Chippendales, by Robert Grant $1.20 


Judge Grant’s readers have come to ex- 
pect a crisp, vivid style and an original 
plot in each novel of his, and_his latest 
work is no disappointment. Bostonians 
will delight in the clever depiction of 
their pet foibles, and every student of 
economic development will be keenly in- 
terested in this study of the conflict be- 
tween conservatism and modern business 
enterprise. 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS and on 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Best Summer Resort Re- 
ion. Terms $5 to $10 per week. Illustrated Book- 
et containing 150 pages, full information, also de- 
tails Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. 
Send 6c to ‘‘Summer Homes,’ No. 71, St. Albans, 
Vt.; 360 Washington St., Boston; or 385 Broadway, 
N. Y., or free on application. 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 

Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


Near Depots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up. 


10 Minutes’ 
Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


Harry P. Stimson 


Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial 


R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Send for Booklet 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. Nothing to 
equal this in New England. Rooms with 
private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 
day and up. 

Dining room and café first-class. 
pean plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors 


Euro- 


Equipped with its own Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant 


.Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Any book on the list given below 
will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price quoted by either 
bookstore of The Pilgrim Press, 
75 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Sun and Shadow in Spain, by Maud a 


Wealth of color, babel of strange voices, 
wonderful mosques and cathedrals and 
artistic Spaniards blend in bewitching 
composite in Mrs. Howe’s chatty book. 
The- appeal which Spain makes to the 
beauty-loving soul and the fascination of 
its rich life are set forth with grace and 
humor. 


Poems for Travelers, compiled by Mary R. J. 
Du Bois $1.5 
The Poetic Old Worid, compiled by Lucy H- 
Humphrey $1.50 
Certainly one’s delight in a lovely scene 
is heightened by acquaintance with the 
traditions surrounding it and enhanced 
by a knowledge of its description in poe- 
try. Both these collections are made for 
this purpose, and should not be omitted 
from the traveler’s hand bag. Similar as 
are their plans, they contain but fifty 
poems in common, so whoever is fortu- 
nate enough to obtain one will certainly 
wish to possess the other as well. 


One Irish Summer, by William Eleroy Curtis 
$3 50 

Spontaneously humorous and freshly pic- 
turesque is this racy recountal of an out- 
ing in the land of the Shamrock. Writ- 
ten by a well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent, it has a crisp and pointed 
style. 


Just Irish, by Charles Battell Loomis 85 cents 
Deliciously whimsical sketches in Mr. 
Loomis’s humorous vein. Traveling in 
Ireland the author experiences Celtic 
hospitality, searches for the ‘‘little peo- 
ple’ and finds a host of good’ stories. 


Handbook of Alaska, by Major-General A. W. 
Greely, U.S. A. $2.00 
This volume answers the insistent call 
for a book which should describe the re- 
sources, products and attractions of this 
territory as it is today. General Greely 
is thoroughly acquainted with this great 
country and has produced an invaluable 
reference work, which will be practically 
indispensable to any one visiting Alaska. 


Motor-Flight through France, by Edith 
Wharton $2.00 
Delicate poetic appreciation and exquisite 
felicity of expression captivate the reader 
of the ‘“Motor-Flight.”” Mrs. Wharton’s 
descriptions are rich word-pictures, and 
the artistic illustrations are in fitting 
accord. 


France of the French, by Edward Harrison 
Baker $1.50 
This is no series of snapshots collected 
by the hasty ‘‘tripper,”’ but the mellow 
result of three decades spent in France. 
The author takes up familiarly home con- 
ditions, politics, the fine arts and: rural 
life, presenting a valuable and interesting 
estimate. 
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Italian Highways and Byways from a Motor 
Car, by Frances Miltoun $2.45 
An informal narrative of runs through } 
Italy, written in pleasant style and con- 
taining many valuable hints to motorists 
as well as to the general tourist. 


Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Coun- 
ties, by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell $2.10 
Some of the loveliest scenery in the 
world, and the quaintest legends and _his- 
tory are to be found in Wales. Mrs. 
Stawell and her publishers have repro- 
duced for us much of its romantic charm 
in her recent volume. 


From Cairo to the Cataract, by Blanche M. 
Carson $2.10 
Within this volume letters to friends at 
home have been collected. The result is 
a very readable volume, abounding in 
picturesque description. A considerable 
amount of historical information is con- 
cisely given. 


England and the English: From an American 
Point of View, by Price Collier $1.50 
A temperate and well-balanced consider- 
ation of a topic upon which the world 
seems bound to write with indiscriminate 
fluency. This estimate is a happy excep- 
tion to the host of futile characteriza- 
tions of English traits, and will well 
repay the reader. 


Mexican Trails, by Stanton Davis seg er 
1.75 


Mr. Kirkham has opened the eyes of 
many Americans to the charms of the 
country which lies just over our Southern 
border. The author’s leisurely style is 
admirably fitted to describe the “land of 
manana (tomorrow)” and his chapters 
re all the color and romance of Mexico 
itself. 
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#500,000 


$450,000 


#400,000 


#350,000 


Pledges 
become 


#300,000 


uncondi- 
tional. 


$250,000 


#200,000 


$172,816.66 


$150,000 


$100,000 


850,000 


#000,000 


day, June 


conditional. 


H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


STATEMENT BY THE FINANCE COMMITTEE — 


The Joint Campaign will soon be a thing of the past but its influences for 
good will never be computed. From every section of the country words of en- 
couragement have come like the following: 
Congregationalists in many years.” 
largest missionary offering taken in the history of our church for 
“Our people gave with a glad heart.” 


———— 
Scale showing sub- 
scription to Satur- 


5, 1909, 


with point below 
which pledges are 


‘made to date. 


“It is a timely thing to do.” 


INCREASED MISSIONARY SUPPORT 


The giving for removal of these debts manifestly means _ in- 
creased gifts in the future along all lines of work. Purse strings 
have been loosened. Our Missionary work both Home and For- 
eign has been brought to our churches in a more comprehensive 
manner than ever before and this means generous support for the 


future. 
WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


This is the last month in which to tie up the conditional gifts 
Over $170,000 has been pledged but this is not 
binding unless $130,000 be added to it before July 1st. The Con- 
gregational Societies are now in sight of freedom from the burden 
of debt of the past few years. Shall that freedom be realized after 
So many prayers for release from bondage? Or shall the $170,000 
be lost by lack of response on the part of friends who ought to have 
all our Congregational missions deeply at heart. Such a disaster is 
incredible when not only the $130,000 but enough more to make 


up the whole $500,000 can easily be secured if cach one who reads 
this page will 


CARRY OUT THE FOLHOWING SUGGESTIONS: 


1. If you have a pledge card 
mail today. 

2. If you have sent a pledge, put in a $1-2-5-10 bill or more 
and mail it in addition as a “ Thank Offering,” for what has been 
accomplished. 

3. “Those give twice who give quickly.” Will you be one to 
make certain the removal of all debt from our Missionary Societies 
and their re-enforcement for more vigorous and aggressive work? 
If so do your part today. 


not yet sent in, fill it out and 


Witus E. Lovuces, 
Secretary of Finance Committee. 


Please send pledges of contributions to 


MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave., 
and money remittances to 


DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. 


New York City 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 


Previously acknowledged, week ending May 29 . . $162,638.44 
Received for week ending June 5 3 : - $ 10,178.22 


Total to June 5 - $172,816.66 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 
General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman, C. H. Parron, D. D, Chairman, J. G. CANNON, Esq. 
Secretary, W. E. SrRonG. Treasurer, Dr. LuctmEN C. WARNER. 
For Publicity, J. F. BRopin, D. D. Secretary, W. E. LoueEE, Esq. 


“It is the greatest step taken by the 
‘““We took the 
this purpose.” 
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The Greater Temple 


“God is in the temple,” said the priests; but Jesus, 
who honored the temple with a deeper reverence than 
they, found him also in the streets and fields and on the 
mountain top. Our Lord was an habitual churehgoer, 
but he never felt, as ignorant children and their selfish 
elders often seem to feel, that he had left God behind 
when he came out into the sunshine. The longest of his 
sermons was preached upon a mountain side to disciples 
sitting on the grass. And when the woman of Samaria 
opened the tedious, time-worn dispute as to the claims of 
Jerusalem and Gerizim, he answered, “The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for such doth the Father 
seek to be his worshipers.” The place was henceforth 
indifferent. He had himself for the moment turned the 
wellside into a place of teaching. 
The universe is the temple of his worship. 


God is ever with us. 
But unless 
we carry the sense of his presence with us, even the free 
air will be a prison for our thought. 


We are living in an age that has reconquered for itself 
the joy of the outdoor life which our fathers largely lost 


as the price of their housed comfort. Open-air pleasures 


become more varied and attractive year by year. The 
doctors insist that the wholesome life requires deep 


breathing and exposure to heat and cold as essentials for 
The world, to 
hear some of our young people talk, is grown a place of 


right thinking. Recreations multiply. 
play. Holidays are arranged for summer time, that they 
may be spent in country places. Doubly important is it, 
therefore, that we should have a religion which extends 
its sway over relaxation as well as labor, which does not 
wait our presence in church or library, but companions 
us under the sky and deepens our delight in the beauty 
of the world. 
where. His Christ is master of the whole earth as well 
as lord in the temple of his heart. 


For a religious man is religious every- 


How such an outdoor faith enlarges and enriches our 
vision of divine as well as earthly things! “O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 
the reverent heart looks out through well-instructed eyes 
and repeats that song of praise. How vast the universe 
of God in which we have a part! 
tion turns back daunted and oppressed from journeys 
that have sought the limits of the visible and found no 
end. There are no limits—no place whence one might 
And if space 


After long centuries 


The strongest imagina- 


look out upon an infinity of nothingness. 
and motion in the heavens overwhelm our thought, not 
less does the vast complexity of our own planet’s life. 
The living creatures that multiply upon its surface are 
as innumerable and as diverse as the stars. 


Yet to the reverent imagination this temple of space 
unsearchable, this dwelling place of the innumerable 
forms of life, is, after all, our home. We must carry 
faith out into this realm of the infinitudes’ if we would 
have it robust and free. It must never be surprised or 


startled by the material. God, whose dwelling place is 


with the spirit of man, must speak to him freely through 
these manifold appearances. The formulas of the schools, 
the faith of books, must bear the seal of the earth where 
God has ™ade us citizens, and of the sky which opens 
on his heaven of stars. For our wider acquaintance with 
God himself, of whom the heavens declare the glory; for 
our own power of measuring the proportion of life’s in- 
terests; for harmony of knowledge and of feeling and for 
pleasure all along our way, we must cultivate this open- 
air faith, bronzed by exposure to the sunlight, proof 
against the beating of the storm, having its place and 
work on earth as well as its citizenship in heaven. 


We need this robust faith and continual delight in 


God’s. wide antidote for the 
specialism which more and more limits and afflicts our 


world as an disease of 


age. The ever-living, ever-loving:-God must be the sup- 
plement of our lives, or we shall lose them in petty, 
Here is the man who spends his 
Surely he needs the com- 


narrowing occupations. 
days in making eyelet holes. 
panionship of God in looking up to ‘the hills and the 
wide sky, to keep his soul from shrinking to the measure 
of his trade. 
She needs the sense of God’s perpetual delight in 


Here is the teacher of arithmetic to chil- 
dren. 
varying his works as a corrective for the rigid perfection 
of her numerical relations. The geologist must learn to 
listen for the poetry of earth; the theologian must test 
his exposition of God’s ways in the resorts of men and in 
the fields of toil. 
hand and mind; and we tend to lessen to the measure 
We need to exercise a wider 


We are this or that in occupation of 


of that in which we work. 


sense of fellowship than our own occupation gives. For 
nothing lives or serves entirely by or for itself. In the 


deepest sense we cannot understand our own work unless 
we are conscious of its relations with all God’s works in 
heaven and earth. 


So, as we look abroad after a day of toil, the common 
earth takes on new meaning and we learn to say with 
Jacob: “Surely the Lord is in this place. .. . This is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the’ gate of 
heaven.”” When we have made that discovery, the earth 
With the sense of God’s presence will 
Wholesome 


it is for man to feel his insignificance among the great 


is transformed. 
come, indeed, a new experience of humility. 


spaces and mighty forces of the world—but only as he 
knows and loves the Father who has made all these and 
Out of such reverent and loving 
humility comes the higher sense of man’s own dignity 
For God’s love interprets 


governs them in love. 


and honor as a child of God. 
the wonders of creation, and not the works his love. 


How glorious is this greater temple of the living God! 
And yet how many walk in it with blinded eyes! Love 
and humility are the true vision-bringers. There are no 
eyes like those of the self-forgetful lovers of God. Here 
is the secret of a perpetual reverence and a continual 
delight: Surely our Lord, the greatest of al] nature- 
lovers, whose parable of faith stands written in the 
flowers of the field and the birds of the air, had this in 
mind when to the meek he gave the inheritance of earth. 


774 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Event and Comment 


“The Organized Church”’ 


There are two ways of looking at organizations which 
do the work of the Kingdom of God and bring together men 


and women who otherwise would be prevented by denomina- . 


tional limitations from habitual and effective combination. 
One of them, and the wrong one, we think, was that adopted 
by the retiring Moderator of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Dr. Baxter P. Fullerton, in his sermon at 
Denver. In a widely quoted passage he said, “I honor the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as I do the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Salvation Army; 
but their existence is, in my judgment, an awful rebuke to 
the organized Church of Jesus Christ.” That implies the 
opinion that the Y. M. ©. A. and the others are somehow 
outside the Church of Christ; and that way lies the endless 
sectarianism of a hundred differing and often warring de- 
nominations, established and unestablished, Episcopalian, 
Papal, Presbyterian and Congregational, in England and 
America. True catholicity and hopeful good sense take 
quite another view. . Instead of denying, they affirm the 
existing unity of the Church, obscured as it is by a thousand 
prejudices and exclusions. The Salvation Army, not the 
Church! The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., not the Church! 
Precisely the opposite is true. They are the church—expres- 
sions of its life of service for humanity through love of 
God—and therefore the recipients of a popular favor which 
the denominations often cannot claim. They afford today, 
perhaps, the most hopeful nucleus of the coming recognition 
of the fellowship of the Holy Catholic Church of Christ in 
which we all profess ‘belief, though we may deny it for 
others by insisting on our exclusive claims to stewardship 
of the mysteries of God. 


Municipal Reform in Earnest 


The sentence last week of two men once prominent in 
the city government of Boston to the House of Correction, 
one for three years and one for two years, is a gratifying 
outcome of the probing work of the special Finance Com- 
mission whose discoveries shocked good citizens. These two 
men, one formerly an alderman and the other once presi- 
dent of the Common Council, had been convicted of steal- 
ing from the city through presenting false bills. The evi- 
dence was clear and the only extenuating circumstance was 
that the culprits had imitated predecessors who had em- 
ployed their official positions to line their own pocket-books. 
It had become usage’ at City Hall, so it was argued, to 
enrich one’s self at the expense of the public in this indirect 
fashion. Fortunately a jury honest enough to detect fraud 
and brave enough to punish it, and a fearless judge, viewed 
the matter differently from the defendants’ lawyers, and 
from a large number of volunteer witnesses who testified 
to their general good character. We are sorry that a num- 
ber of ministers appeared to champion the ex-president of 
the Common Council on the ground that he was connected 
with a good family and had behaved himself well in the 
community. Judge Schofield quietly remarked, when they 
had sought to persuade him to mitigate his sentence, “Of 
course these gentlemen did not hear the evidence that the 

_ jurors heard in this case.” Friendship is a noble quality 
and pity should be mingled with censure; but in such a case 
as this the friendliest thing would have been to have let 
the law take its course without intervention. Boston has 
begun in earnest its work of civic reform. The first step 
is the punishment of those who have betrayed their official 
trust, even though they are the natural products of a system 
which has long held sway. It is disheartening to find min- 
isters of the gospel interposing objections and raising irrele- 
vant considerations when they ought to be as earnest cer- 
tainly as the average juror and the average judge in bring- 
ing wrongdoers to justice. 


The Transgressors’ Hard Way 

Two notable prisoners in the State of New York last 
week made ineffectual attempts to recover their liberty. 
Both of them, by means of money, are constantly trying to 
do this, and after each effort have been thrust back into 
prison. More than seven years ago Albert T. Patrick, a 
lawyer, was convicted for the murder of his client, William 
Marsh Rice, a rich invalid, who, Patrick claimed, left him 
a fortune of several million dollars. The murder was com- 
mitted Sept. 23, 1900: Ever since that hour Nemesis has 
followed the path of the murderer. He was sentenced to 
be executed in the electric chair on three specific dates, in 
May, 1902, August, 1905, and January, 1906. His sentence 
was then commuted by Governor Hughes to imprisonment 
for life. For many months he was confined in the death 
house and seventeen condemned criminals were taken from 
beside him to be put to death while he waited for his turn. 
He has spent his time for seven years using his large legal 
knowledge and abilities to ward off a punishment which 
must have seemed more terrible than death itself—the con- 
stant dread of suffering its infliction by law. The other 
criminal is Harry K. Thaw, who murdered Stanford White 
and escaped the death penalty on the plea of insanity. The 
monotony of his confinement in the State Asylum for the 
criminal insane has been varied by one legal device after 
another to get free, but each one has failed. In both these 
cases it has been said that the end of justice has been de- 
feated because they have not paid with their lives the 
penalty of their ill doing. Yet who would choose the lives 
they are doomed to live in preference to speedy and painless 
death? Patrick’s plea for release or death is that the 
Governor’s commutation makes his sentence heavier than 
that of the judge. May not these examples warn those 
tempted by passions of covetousness, lust or revenge that 
the Scripture words are true, “The way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 


Politics and a Traction Strike 


Political pressure seems to have been effective in the 
settlement of the Philadelphia traction strike in which the 
strikers gain all that they asked in matters of recognition 
and organization, as well as the regulation of their hours 
of work, but yield the advance of wages demanded. The 
strike lasted for six days of rioting and destruction and 
of huge discomfort to citizens. It came at the wrong 
moment for the employers, who had recently alienated pub- 
lic sympathy by withdrawing the sale of strip tickets by 
which the patrons of the road reduced their fare to four 
cents. The terms of the settlement make conference between 
the workers and employers easy and certain upon points of 
difference, and this is well. But the conditions that pre- 
ceded and accompanied the strike seem to show that the 
traction company has had little consideration hitherto for 
the interests of the general public and is under its sus- 
picion and dislike, and that is everywhere. and always a 
dangerous condition of affairs. The time is passed in 
America when any public service company can afford to 
ignore or.alienate its patrons. We must have not merely 
justice, but also consideration, or the employer is at a fatal 
disadvantage in any difficulty. The political exigencies of 
a party dictated the surrender of the employers in Phila- 
delphia, by all accounts. But that the company should 
have felt compelled to yield to such political dictation is in 
itself a condemnation of their attitude toward the public 
and of their political affiliations hitherto. 


City Opportunities for the Country Parsonage 


Many ministers throughout New England must weleome 
the announcement of the General Theological Library of 
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Boston, which through the generosity of Mr. Arthur F. 
Estabrook is now able to pay the cost of transportation 
both ways on books desired by ministers entitled to the 
privilege. Up to this time the borrowers of books have 
been required to pay for their transportation; but the new 
régime, brought about largely through the initiative of the 
new secretary, Edward H. Chandler, will enable men in 
distant places and with limited incomes to secure the best 
and freshest books, at least for the ensuing year, while the 
scheme is on trial. Bulletins from time to time will apprise 
them of additions to the library, and classified reading lists 
on timely topics prepared by expert scholars will facilitate 
a wise choice. In order to render the most service the 
decision concerning individuals is left largely with the home 
missionary secretaries in the various states and other de- 
nominational officials. They have already submitted some 
600 names. In this connection the work that Andover Semi- 
nary does of a similar nature should not be forgotten. It 
loans books for the long period of six months at a time 
and pays the postage one way. Naturally its largest service 
is to Congregational ministers. A new building is soon to 
be erected for the library in Cambridge. It is gratifying 
that New England ministers of all denominations have such 
unusual book opportunities at their command. 


Calvin Commemorations 


In the commemoration of Calvin the Presbyterian 
churches of the world. have found a center of united feeling 
at their assemblies this year. In Scotland it was the occa- 
sion for an unexampled union of the Established and United 
Free churches in a common celebration at St. Giles Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh. The moderators of the two assemblies, 
which have their meetings within stone’s throw of each 
other, but which never meet, walked up the aisle side by 
side. A common written form of worship was used and 
addresses were made by Professors Stalker and Paterson, 
representing the two churches. ‘This concession to fellow- 
ship in a ceremonial recognition of Calvin went along with 
a practical refusal of overtures of reunion made by the 
Established Church on the part of the United Free Church 
assembly. In the various American assemblies the Calvin 
commemorations took up a large share of the time of the 
delegates. In the Southern Church, which glories in the 
purity of its Calvinism, thirteen addresses were delivered. 
Calvin was born July 10, and these commemorations antici- 
pate a little for convenience of conformity to assembly 
dates. Now that the Presbyterians have asserted their own- 
ership in the great reformer, the rest of the world can con- 
sider his services and character with the interest they 
deserve at the proper date and without sense of crowding. 


The Alaska-Yukon Exposition 


The Alaska-Yukon Exposition at Seattle opened promptly 
last week with a record hitherto unexampled of readiness 
for its visitors. All the buildings were completed, and all 
but a few delayed exhibits in place. It has entered upon 
an experiment unique among expositions hitherto in the 
total exclusion of intoxicating liquors from the grounds 
and the neighborhood. The opening address was delivered 
by ex-Pres. James J. Hill of the Great Northern Railroad, 
who has had a large share in the opening and development 
of the country tributary to the coast cities. He took the 
part of the enlightened censor of public manners and morals, 
preaching equality, simplicity, economy and justice. We 
are too much given to law making and too little to law 
enforcing, he declared. He repudiated the emphasis now 
so often placed upon the complexity of life. “Frequent use 
of the phrase, ‘our complex civilization,’ creates a vague 
impression that simplicity has been banished from the 
modern world by a kind of natural evolution, whereas it 
remains now, as always, the normal rule of a wholesome 
national life. . . . The life of those who do the work of the 
world, whether in the high places or the low, is usually a 
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simple thing.” Mr. Hill has exemplified in his own life 
this simplicity of a busy and masterful character. It was 
well to have this note sounded at the opening of one of the 
best planned and least complex of our modern expositions. 
The beauty of the setting, of mountain and shore, and the 
characteristic qualities aimed at, expressing the ideals and 
ambitions of the Pacific coast, are described in Miss Strong’s 
article on another page of this issue. 


The British Hysteria of Invasion 


A touch of ridicule seems to have brought the British 
people to their senses, after a remarkable lapse into hysteria 
over reports of German invasion. The report of airships 
seen hovering over Welsh mountains and of a German 
steamer transporting, on sudden notice, a full complement 
of expeditionary troops into a British harbor undetected 
and back again, with like inventions of the seers of visions, 
may go to prove how deep was a popular scare, unexampled 
since Napoleon maintained his camp of invasion at Bou- 
logne a hundred years ago. We congratulate our British 
friends on the recovery and on the visits of ceremony and 
friendship which have taken place or are planned for Ger- 
man city officers in England and British pastors in Ger- 
many. The main thing is that the two nations should learn 
to understand each other. The real significance of the whole 
experience for the British people is that the scare brings 
home to them the fact, of which all the world has become 
increasingly aware, that their old dependence upon their 
isolation from the Continent is at an end. The refusal to 
tunnel the channel will not serve them, when by airship and 
steam fleet their shores are within striking distance of a 
powerful enemy. In all departments of life they must 
abandon their assurance of security and by intelligent study 
of conditions and use of means make themselves secure. To 
this all the best thinking of their wisest leaders tends, and 
this is well. Perhaps this loss of insular superiority may be 
exactly the discipline which the English character most 
needed. For the Englishman with the world at his. feet 
has not always been a gracious figure in history. 


Needs of the Turkish Refugees 


The relief work in the Adana district of Turkey is 
going on under the direction of Rev. W. W. Peet, the 
American Board treasurer .at Constantinople, acting through 
an international committee on the ground, largely composed 
of American missionaries, headed by the British and Amer- 
ican consuls. He reports to Ambassador Leishman that: 
“Relief work is being prosecuted in nine centers where 
thirty thousand people are now being supported. Our 
present endeavor is being directed to rehabilitate the refu- 
gees, thus making it possible for them to earn a livelihood 
and reduce the number of dependents. A permanent pro- 
vision for orphans is also required. If generous help is 
extended now it will save thousands of dollars in future 
relief work and put thousands of people on their feet again.” 
For these thirty thousand refugees the contributions, mainly 
from England and America, are wholly inadequate. One 
result of the massacres has been a swelling of the tide of 
emigration from the Turkish provinces affected, most of 
which must flow toward America. The feeling of insecurity 
is natural on the part of the survivors and of their fellow- 
Armenians. In this movement the widows and orphans of 
Adana province will be- too poor and helpless to have a 
share. They must be relieved and established in or near 
their former homes. ‘Nor is the sky wholly clear for the 
future, even if they are protected and helped to re-establish- 
ment. The authorities are drafting troops from Europe 
into the Asiatic cities, but there are ominous signs of dis- 
affection among the garrisons. The Turkish government of 
the moment is a military dictatorship under the forms of 
law. Its aims: are beneficent and have the sympathy of the 
civilized world. Its ehief danger is in this difficulty of 
holding the loyalty of the army. 
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The Seething Caldron 

Letters reaching the American Board from the mission- 
aries in Turkey abundantly confirm the suspicion that has 
been in many minds that the recent massacres were planned 
from Constantinople, and that the only reason which pre- 
vented them from being more widespread was the unwill- 
ingness of local authorities to carry out the commands from 
the capital. In cases where the governor, like the one at 
Adana, was sympathetic with the Sultan, no obstacle was 
interposed to the shedding of blood, but where more cour- 
ageous and progressive men were in office the hand of vio- 
lence was stayed. For example, at Harpoot the governor 
called the leading Turks and Armenians together and asked 
all to swear allegiance to the constitution. At Aintab the 
question of a massacre was submitted to four prominent 
councilors. Three voted in favor of maintaining order, 
while one was ready for an outbreak. Said one of his fellow 
councilors to him, both being Turks, “If there is a massacre 
you would be the first person I would kill.” In another city 
it has been proved that a Turk killed a Turkish boy, hid 
his body and then displayed the arms and legs in order to 
inflame his fellow-Turks against Armenians. Certainly 
good Turks as well as bad Turks were in every city and 
town that have witnessed recent disturbances, just as there 
are Armenians anxious to keep the peace and to live in 
friendly relations with the Turks, and other Armenians 
eager to sow the seeds of discord. A disturbed and compli- 
cated situation indeed it is; but the future of Turkey is 
with those who hold to constitutional measures and who 
rise above racial and religious antipathies. 


Occult Studies for Ministers 


The north and south poles are no doubt the centers of 
regions of utter desolation, yet kecause they 
men are willing to risk 


are unexplored 
their lives to reach and study them. 
Many have perished at the impassable entrances to these 
realms of eternal ice who voluntarily left behind lands rich 
with harvests and teeming with people. The same kind of 
fascination draws curious minds to explore unknown realms 
of the spirit world, though all premonitions of them 
indicate that they are unrewardingly barren. When Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir William Crookes and other scientific 
men report their adventures into fields of psychologieal re- 
search they have many eager listeners, though all they claim 
to have discovered,is that there are possible signs that these 
realms exist. Men who are absorbed in these researches 
naturally reproach the Church and its leaders for not taking 
more interest in them. Prof. J. H. Hyslop, who left the 
chair of Ethies and Logic in Columbia University to pursue 
thinks that 
because the Church does not go with him it has lost interest 
in the future life, and therefore “has lost its power over 
the poor and the laboring classes.” This is an example of 
logic sufficient to convince some ministers that the study of 
Spiritualism is a duty. 


the vagaries of clairvoyants and mediums, 


It is doubtful if a mind impressed 
by that kind of reasoning could proceed far in any sort of 
research without getting lost. 

Any minister who expects to gain anything of value for 
his people by attempting to communicate with departed 
spirits will find himself following an ignis fatuus. Fortu- 
nate will it be for them if he soon parts company with them. 
The continued effort to experiment with spiritual things 
as though they had material substance tends to unspiritual- 
ize the mind. The unseen is revealed only to the eye of 
faith, which grows dim when it is misused in 
spiritualistic phenomena. 


a hunt for 
Dr. J. R. Illingworth says that 
the divine purpose of death is to teach us that our true 
union with those whom we love can be reached only by a 
common life in God. The attempt to re-establish material 
communication with the dead is therefore wholly irreligious. 
“It is called Spiritualism, but is in fact materialism—an 
attempt to return to what St. Paul calls carnal, and keeps 
vs back, if anything, from securing true’ union with our 
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blessed dead, by really spiritual means, viz., complete life 
in God.” ‘ 

The British Weekly, which quotes the above sentence in 
an able series of articles on Problems and Perils of Spirit- 
ualism, especially emphasizes the peril to ministers from 
pursuing studies of spiritualistie phenomena. It finds from 
extensive investigation that for ordinary persons they are 
demoralizing, and adds: “The Christian minister, far from 
including them as an important branch of his teaching, 
ought diligently to warn his people against them. There 
can be no true alliance between Spiritualism and Evangelical 
Christianity. The attempt to communicate with the dead 
is a practice full of peril to the moral character of the 
mediums and of all concerned in the séance.” 

It is a service of value to mankind for a few persons 
of exceptional physical endurance to attempt to penetrate 
into the icebound extremities of this earth, and if they 
survive to report what they have discovered in the interests 
of geographical and astronomical science; but for most 
people such an adventure would be a foolhardy and worse 
than useless experiment. Concerning the exploration of the 
so-called spirit world, the oft repeated warning of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, “Turn ye not unto them that have 
familiar spirits; seek them not out to be defiled by them,” 
is thus expressed by a modern writer who perhaps was un- 
conscious that he was repeating an ancient counsel, “It may 
be well that a few persons of sound judgment and trained 
faculties should carefully investigate the problems of 
hypnotism and telepathy in the interests of natural science ; 
but common people have nothing to gain and much to lose 
by dabbling in Spiritualism.” 


A Friendly Criticism of the Church 


The June magazines present no article of larger interest 
to the churches than that of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker in 
the American, on The Godlessness of New York. He is 
one of the group of young writers who in recent years have 
devoted their literary gifts to the depiction of forbidding 
and omimous phases of American life. Unlike some of his 
associates, Mr. Baker does not look upon the church as an 
outworn institution incapable of rendering in coming days 
large service to humanity. His article in the American is 
not the production of one who takes pleasure in pointing 
out defects and failures, but rather of one desirous of help- 
ing the church to see conditions as they are and to meet 
them more effectively. 

Though the article deals only with the chief city of the 
country, much that is disclosed applies to numberless 
smaller communities. We hesitate to pronounce New York 
the wickedest city in the land, though the massing of wealth 
there, the intensity of the pursuit of wealth, the extrava- 
gance displayed on every hand, the fever of its social life 
appear on so large a scale as to command attention. But 
much of the worldliness and corruption of New York ean 
be duplicated in quality if not in quantity the country over. 
So in reading Mr. Baker’s article, non-residents of the city 
may well ask themselves if it does not mirror to some extent 
situations with which they are constantly familiar. 

After “many months of investigation Mr. Baker reaches 
these definite conclusions: that perhaps a million so-called 
Protestants in New York are unrelated to the churches; 
that since the up-town movement of the churches began, 
about 1867, the churches of the rich and the chapels and 
missions of the poor have been gradually drawn apart; that 
these very mission chapels are failures ; that the city as a 
whole is decidedly overchurched; that various devices used 
to reach the people have changed the real situation but 
little. | He pronounces gymnasiums, baths,. clubs, classes, 
Dr. Batten’s adaptation of the Emmanuel Movement, the 
socialistic discussion at the Church of the Ascension every 
Sunday evening under the auspices of Mr. Irvine, the 
socialist, the evangelistic campaigns of Gipsy Smith and 
Dr. Dawson and various other efforts to interest and help 
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the people alike futile in bringing the Protestant churches 
into close connection with the great mass of the common 
people. 

Three points made are specially significant. One is the 
relatively small valuation Mr. Baker puts upon the accu- 
mulation of money in order the better to prosecute church 
work. He says: “As I have gone among Protestant churches 
in New York, as I have studied their abundant literature, 
I have discovered both clergymen and lay workers in many 
cases devoting a very large part of their time, not to pro- 
gressive religious work, but to getting together huge sums 
of money which, put out at interest, will support the work 
of their churches. No longer able to command the enthu- 
siastic allegiance and the willing offerings of the people, 
they resort to the ready alternative of interest-bearing 
stocks and bonds. . . . No, there is no lack of money. The 
Protestants have the money and they are willing to expend 
it. More money is put into Protestant church work now 
than ever before; but in spite of this inflow, the churches 
have steadily lost influence.” 

Another significant point is his assertion that church 
members are far more interested in having fine buildings, 
in being Baptists, Presbyterians or Lutherans than they are 
in teaching the people; that much of their energy seems 
to go toward building up an institution rather than to the 
uplift of human life. The third point, which we all do 
well to heed, is his declaration that the churches are more 
ready to preach and organize against things than they are 
to preach and organize for things. The churches, he says, 
“devote tremendous energy in attempting to suppress vaude- 
ville shows, while hundreds of thousands of women and 
children in New York are being degraded body and soul 
by senseless exploitation—too much work, too small wages, 
poor homes, no amusement.” 

Mr. Baker hardly does justice to the hold which New 
York churches still have on the rank and file. There, as 
elsewhere, quite as many poor people as rich people are allied 
with churches, but too few of either class are associated 
with or influenced by them. This article should lead those 
responsible for the management of churches everywhere to 
ask whether they care more for the maintenance of an in- 
stitution than for its usefulness; and whether the average 
church, to quote Mr. Baker, “having no power of prophecy, 
no triumphant message, has scattered its energies in preach- 
ing and working against various minor evils.” Certainly 
Mr. Baker has grasped the formative idea of the church and 
its propelling force as well when he says: “Human touch, 
not money, is required. There must be personal sacrifice. 
It was not until Francis of Assissi stripped himself naked 
that ‘he won for himself a secret sympathy in many souls.’ ” 


- The Home and the Community 


When the home is threatened by pressure from without 
or neglect of duty or of watchfulness within, the very 
citadel of our Christian civilization is in peril. Not less 
than this is the danger in which we stand in America today. 
The ever-growing pressure of occupations and amusements, 
which too often make the home but little more than a shelter 
and a boarding table; the crowding of population and the 
narrowing of homes in great and little cities; the increase 


in the number of marriages which confess failure in the 


divorce court, or suffer it in a silence which is not always 
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that of affection; the lowered tone of popular discussion in 
regard to the obligations of love and the wedded state—all 
are alarming symptoms for the lover of his people. 

It is high time that the chureh of Christ should consider 
more carefully where it stands in regard to these most vital 
questions of our social life. But it is a mistake, we think. 
to begin consideration at the divorce courts, or to limit 
condemnation to legal release from The 
multitude of divorces of which we complain is after alk 
Were the ideals 
of marriage higher, the courts would soon go out of business. 
The real difficulty is in the self-seeking thought, begotten 
of sentimentality, which men and women have about the 
wedded life. When self-gratification is the sole ideal, when 
self-denial and self-giving have no part, then we need not 


wedded vows. 


merely a symptom—the disease lies deeper. 


wonder that disillusionment and disappointment find their 
swiftest way to the places of relief. 

We need to impress it upon our boys and girls that love 
is for the making and sustaining of a home, and that home- 
making is the obligation to the community as well as to 
each other upon which the man and woman enter in the 
marriage vows. For that end they must hold themselves 
responsible, whether romantic love dies out or flourishes. 
For this end husband and wife, father and child must exer- 
cise the graces and forbearances which make life in a com- 
mon dwelling and with a common purpose possible. And 
that. great purpose is in itself enough to make a happy 
home. 

Such a home is a power in the community, worth many 
sacrifices to secure and maintain. No man or woman who 
has helped to make such a center of love and light need 
doubt that a great service has been rendered. Let there be 
homes enough, of the right quality, with high ideals and 
steady faithfulness of practice, and the moral order of the 
community is secure. The church will be fed. The standard 
of the schools will be raised as the teachers have the right 
quality of material in the scholars for their work, polities 
will be purified, the standard of good manners will be high. 
And to these great results every Christian home contributes 
its part. 

One of the influences of such a home is hospitality. 
There are so many homeless folk—most of them with loving 
memories of a home which they have left or lost! It means 
so much to be asked to join the inner circle—even for a 
single meal. Christ saw this opportunity of helpfulness and 
urged it on his people. They were to ask those who could 
not repay in kind. The mere bartering of social favors did 
not in the least interest Christ. Nor did the hospitality of 
curiosity appeal to him, who had so often been asked to the 
tables of men who sought to make out what manner of 
man he was. But to entertain men for love of God—that 
was a joyful and glorious use of home opportunities. He 
would have his needy brothers guests of his home-making 
disciples, as he himself had been in Bethany. Such hos- 
pitality has Christ’s favor and brings its own reward when 
he comes as a guest. 


Prayer meeting topic for June 13-19. The Social Con- 
sciousness as Exercised in the Home. Rom. 12: 4-13; Luke 
14: 1-14. The cultivation of the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship, between husbands and wives, parents and children. 
The influence of the family in the community. The duty 
of hospitality. 


Here’s wishing our big Congregationalist 
family a pleasant summer and happy outings 


-by lake or river, mountain or seashore or 


along the well-trodden paths of everyday 
life. For, after all, the holiday region is 
largely a “state of mind.” We hope you 
will include in your vacation experiences, as 
we have tried to include in this Out Door 
Number, both entertainment and profit. 
whether you visit the big fair on the Pacific 


And - 


Editorial In Brief 


Coast, attend meetings East or West or 
South, cruise up and down the coast in the 
wake of the little evangelistic launches, or 
staying at home, practice the leisure of 
which Mr. Brierley writes, we send greetings 
and wish we might know how you fare. 


Though Ireland is usually thought of as 
a Roman Catholic country, Congregational- 
ism has had a foothold in it for fourscore 


years. The eightieth annual meetings of 
the Congregational Union of Ireland were 
held in Dublin the last week in May. 


The Jewish Publication Society is consid- 
ering the publication of an English transla- 
tion of the Old Testament with commentaries 
for which it will be necessary to raise $100,- 
000. To the Jew, of course, this is the Bible 
and its common reading in the vernacular 
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might have marked effects upon the thought 
of the Jewish Church in America. 


If, as is proposed, the nation will save 
$50,000,000 by reduction of expenses in the 
coming fiscal year under President Taft’s 
administration, it can afford to pay his 
traveling expenses while on official duties. 
Congress has not yet made an appropriation 
for this purpose. 


“T shall not shade my opinions to suit 
the predilections of amateur reformers. 
Amateur reformers are too apt to get up a 
cult and then pronounce everything wicked 
that does not conform to their cult.” 
saying is attributed to President Taft. At 
any rate, it is wisdom worthy of a President. 


A bit of frank and sensible advice is given 
to officers of home mission churches in an 
editorial in the June American Missionary. 
Speaking of the ease with which a church 
may become saddled with a worthless though 
glib pretender, the article suggests that no 
stranger be invited even to supply the 
ehurch without consultation with the State 
Superintendent, and recommends that calls 
be extended on a man’s record, not on a 
sample sermon. This advice might well ap- 
ply to churches which are self-supporting as 
well as to those aided by our societies. 


+ We stand in bewilderment before the 
workings of the newspaper mind as revealed 
in our screaming dailies. A maniac runs 
amuck in a factory and kills five of his 
fellow-workers with a knife, wounding others 
before he is disarmed. It is a tragic incident 
and awakens sympathy with the victims and 
their families. But that’is not the way it 
appeals to the editorial mind. To that labor- 
ing power the maniac is the main thing and 
he hastens to get and print his picture. That 
is, in effect, he passes the judgment that at 
least the majority of his readers are morbid 
fools. 


The long history of Saratoga Springs, be- 
ginning with the Indians who carried their 
friend, Sir William Johnson, te them as their 
first white visitor, and including the great 
inspiriting victory of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, will make every American glad that 
they are to become the property of the state 
of New York. Of late years the town has 
been under something of an eclipse, owing 
to the predominance of the gamblers, but it 
is as beautiful as ever, and under state con- 
trol should renew its youth and become once 
more a delightful resort for a multitude of 
people. 


On account of the large variety of music 
secured by the management of the fair, stren- 
uous efforts were made by some of the church 
people of Seattle to have Sunday made a 
rest-day on the grounds, with free concerts 
and addresses, but with all amusements and 
pay features closed. They were unsuccessful 
in this. The fair i to run on Sundays in 
the afternoon and evening and the entrance 
fee on that day is to be reduced to twenty- 
five cents. The excuse given for this reduc- 
tion is the injustice of charging full price for 
a half-day, but it will go far toward making 
the fair-grounds a place of cheap resort on 
Sunday, and is greatly to be regretted. 


A good many critics have been disap- 
pointed in Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice’s latest 
story, “Mr. Opp.” The editor of the British 
Weekly, however, who is a master in literary 
criticism, says that the author’s remarkable 
gift of humorous and tender portraiture w-s 
never more happily displayed. Though 
pathos is dominant here, while humor pre- 
vailed in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
Dr. Nicoll likes the book no less because the 
sense of tears pervades it. He finds Mr. 
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Opp no less a hero and a saint than Mrs. 
Wiggs. We think Dr. Nicoll’s judgment is 
sound. Mr. Opp is not a bad imitation of 
the drama of Job. He lost the things most 
precious to him, but he won the prize of 
character; and though he fought for it with 
poor weapons and fought for it uncon- 
sciously, his winning of the great stake was 
the true success. 


It is nearly thirty years since the latest 
published records of the Andover Alumni 
were closed. A new general catalogue of our 
oldest theological seminary is therefore a 
fresh story of a generation of Congregational 
ministers, and though it is told in the most 
condensed statements of the chief events in 
the biography of its 3,538 former students 
and officers, it is a record of interest not 
only to the Congregational denomination but 
to the whole Christian Church. It repre- 
sents five years of painstaking labor by that 
expert genealogist, Rev. C. C. Carpenter of 
the class of ’75, and is of course the better 
done for being a labor of love. The trustees* 
of the Seminary have put a price of $1.00 on 
this cloth-bound volume of 578 pages, less 
than half its cost. Orders for it should be 
sent at once, before the summer vacation, to 
Dr. Owen H. Gates, Andover, Mass. 


The influence and constituency of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
always been national, even cosmopolitan. In 
its new president, Dr. Richard Cockburn 
Maclaurin, who was inaugurated June 8, it 
has chosen a man of international experience 
and reputation. Born in Scotland, educated 
in England and Germany, a teacher in New 
Zealand, Canada and two of the universities 
of the United States, there can be nothing 
provincial in his outlook upon the world. 
After addresses by Governor Draper, himself 
a “Tech” graduate, by President Lowell of 
Harvard, Ambassador Bryce and his prede- 
cessors, Dr. Noyes and Dr. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Education Board, Presi- 
dent Maclaurin made a brief acknowledg- 
ment and statement of his ideals of education 
as a preparation for life in which science 
should play a large part, taught in such a 
way as to produce culture and a spirit of 
enterprise and to encourage a wholesome 
social and athletic life among the students. 
There is a great work for the schools which 
devote themselves to technical training, and 
the Institute has called a strong man ‘to 
leadership for a period which must involve 
many changes in its life. 


The most encouraging news this week 
concerning the ‘Together’ Campaign relates 
to the action of Harvard Church, Brookline, 
which has taken hold earnestly of its share 
of the load. The proposition was put for- 
ward looking to the raising of $5,000. 
“That's too little for us,” spoke up promptly 
the pastor, Dr. A. W. Vernon, and his posi- 
tion was supported by others in the prayer 
meeting when the subject was discussed. 
So the committee was enlarged to twenty, 
and’ $11,000 have already been raised—a 
splendid attainment even for a church with 
the resources of Harvard. It is planned to 
make it not less than $12,000. Other 
churches are arousing themselves in these 
last few weeks of the campaign, and if this 
spirit becomes general there should be little 
doubt now that the goal of $300,000 will 
be reached and passed. At a union meet- 
ing in the interests of the movement in 
Providence last week considerable enthusi- 
asm was manifested. Mr. S. B. Capen 
is the chairman of the committee for the 
region in and about Boston. Already three 
men have promised to contribute $5,000 
each on condition that a sum of $50,000 be 
made up at once through similar gifts. With 
Chicago raising $50,000 for the campaign, 
Boston certainly must not do less. We 
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hear of many churches which will make 
campaign subscriptions, Sunday, June 20. 
Before this month ends and the summer 
slackening in church activities begins, is the 
time to put into concrete form the good in- 
tentions that are doubtless lying dormant in 
many minds. Once more we say, Brethren, 
put it through. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Seldom has there been a period in Congre- 
gational history more free from excited con- 
troversy within our denomination than at 
present, and yet we hardly remersber a year 
when so many practical aims were being con- 
sidered in the annual assemblies of our 
churches, awakening common interest and 
calling for co-operation. Last week we de- 
scribed the questions of polity which held a 
prominent place in the deliberations of the 
meetings of last month. From reports in 
recent issues of The Congregationalist it will 
be seen that evangelism, especially through 
interchange of pastors, was a matter of gen- 
eral interest. The ‘Together’ Campaign, 
which is temporary, and the Apportionment 
Plan, which we hope will be permanent, con- 
centrated attention on the fimancial side of 
conducting our denominational business. 
The Brotherhood and related movements for 
bringing men into more active participation 
in church life had recogniton as prominent 
as that of women’s societies. Boys’ organ- 
izations had special consideration and new 
ways of handling the Sunday school and the 
subjects studied in it called forth enthusiasm. 


The Emmanuel Movement, with questions of 


responsibilities of ministers and churches for 
physical healing, was treated both by pas- 
tors and physicians. If the discussions of 
Christian doctrines and the higher criticism 
of the Bible were less prominent than in 
former years, that is no sign of indifference. 
The retirement of heated controversy into 
the background for a time gives brotherly 
love a chance to grow. Spiritual life is the 


greatest thing always, but when it is really © 


first in the minds of the Church, it is sure 
to express itself through interest in practical 
service, and it is most potent when it leads 
to common action for its development in the 
community and throughout the world. 


Personalia 


’Dr. Alexander Whyte of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, has repeatedly declined 
to be a candidate for the principalship of the 
New College, the theological school of the 
United Free Church, as the successor of Dr. 
Marcus Dods. Therefore Dr. Whyte’s name 
did not apepar in the list of nominations 
presented to the United Free Assembly. But 


when the vote was taken, May 26, every 


other name having been withdrawn, he was 


elected unanimously. 


Col. Alexander McClure, who died in 
Pennsylvania, June 6, was a hard-fighting 
newspaper editor and politician and one of 
the organizers of the Republican party. He 
was the most active force in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation to the convention in Chi- 
cago which nominated Lincoln and did much 
to secure that result. He was too independ- 
ent for the later sort of Pennsylvania Re- 
publicanism and spent much of his strength 
in contests with its leaders. 


Admiral Uriu, who fired the first shot in 
the war between Russia and Japan, is in 
America in attendance upon the meeting of 
his class at the Naval Academy. He is hay- 
ing a good time and has hosts of friends, 
from the President down through his former 
classmates to the last man who has met him. 
He is another of those sincere and outspoken 
Christians who are the religious hope of 
Japan and who prove that Christian faith 
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is not incompatable with the service of the 
nation in war. 


A memorial tablet to Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer was unveiled in the Houghton Me- 
morial Chapel of Wellesley College last Mon- 
day afternoon. It is of appropriate and 
beautiful design. On one side “gs an altar 
with its flame, and on the scher are two 
figures. One is that of a woman pointing 
the way to the other, which is that of a 
young girl, who has lighted her lamp at the 
altar and is going forth under the guidance 
of the teacher whose hand rests on her 
shoulder. An inscription on the pedestal 
says, “Here rest the ashes of Alice Freeman 
Palmer in the heart of the college she loved.’ 


George S. Saunders, deacon of the Shep- 
herd Memorial Church in Cambridge for 
forty years, and a member of one of the old- 
est families in the city, was stricken with 
heart trouble on his way to church on Sun- 
day morning, in front of the house of his 
beloved pastor, Dr. McKenzie. He died in a 
few minutes after reaching his home. A 
devoted, genial, tolerant Christian he was, 
who loved the church and served it with con- 
stant fidelity. His interest in public affairs 
is shown by the fact that for a number of 
years he was a member of the Cambridge 
Common Council, for thirty-eight years a 
member of the cemetery commission and for 
two years represented his district in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. For many years 
he carried on a hardware business at- the 
corner of Washington Street and Cornhill, 
Boston. 


Rev. Dr. W. Elliot Griffis expects to sail 
for Holland, June 29, to attend to the setting 
up of five tablets commemorating friendly 
relations between that country and _ the 
United States. One will be placed in the 
English Church in Amsterdam in remem- 
brance of the stay of the Pilgrims in that 
city, 1608-09. Another, in the hall of the 
Province Legislature at Leeuwarden, will 
witness to the initial vote that led to the 
recognition of our national independence by 
the States-General of the Netherlands. A 
tablet is to be erected in Leyden to the 
memory of Prof. Jean Luzac, a friend: and 
correspondent of Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams. Areadt van Curler, founder of the 
city of Schenectady, N. Y., is to have raised 
to his memory at his birthplace, Nijkerk, 
near Amsterdam, a bronze tablet with the 
seals of the two cities and the arms of the 
state of New York and the province of Guel- 
derland. The trustees, faculty and alumni 
of Rutgers College have provided the funds 
for a tablet in Utrecht University in honor 
of Rey. John Livingston, D. D., a student at 
that institution 1768-70, who did important 
service in founding Rutgers. The money for 
these tablets has mainly been raised by Dr. 
Griffis, with the co-operation of various his- 
torical societies. The service he is rendering 
is valuable for the promotion of international 
fraternity as well as for preserving the mem- 
ory and meaning of important historical 
events. 


Commencements 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Pleasant Hill Academy, on the Cum- 
berland Plateau in Tennessee, was celebrated 
in connection with Commencement, May 27. 
The graduating class numbered twenty-one, 
the largest number to go out from the insti- 
tution at any time, and every one a professed 
Christian. A brief history of the school had 
been printed, Miss Emma F. Dodge, in point 
of service the senior member of the faculty, 
being the compiler of the pamphlet. It con- 
tains portraits of Rev. Benjamin Dodge, the 
founder of the school, Secretary Roy of the 
A. M. A., who encouraged and labored with 
Mr. Dodge; Rev. W. HB. Wheeler, the veteran 
principal and pastor and Miss Dodge, be- 
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sides views of the buildings and neighbor- 
hood. The school is now crowded to the ut- 
most, and again, as many times before, the 
demand is for greater facilities. Apparently 
this Academy has won the respect and love 
of the people, and it bids fair to be even 
more useful than in the past. 


The fortieth anniversary of Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., was fittingly cele- 
brated during Commencement week. The 
year has seen a large attendance and a high 
class of work done in all the departments. 
Best of all, eighteen young people, on the 
last Sunday of the school year, united with 
the Church. No special meetings have been 
held, but these young people came out, one 
or two at a time, from their rooms to the 
president’s office as inquirers of truth. A 
score or more Catholics wanted to know how 
they could better serve Jesus in their own 
church. Valuable addresses have been given 
by R. E. Jonas, D. D., editor of the South- 
western Christian Advocate, and Rey. C. J. 
Ryder, D. D., secretary of the A. M. A. A 
notable feature was the dedication of the 
Industrial Building, made possible by the 
gift of Thorny Lapon, a Negro, of $6,000, 
and erected by the students, everything being 
made by student labor. It is a splendid 
memorial to the Negro giver and the industry 
of the Negro student builders. Twelve young 
people were given diplomas from the various 
departments. 


Washington Mourns Its Blind 
Organist 


Dr. John W. Bischoff was born something 
more than sixty years ago, of German parent- 
age, in Wisconsin. In infancy he became 
totally blind and his early boyhood was 
spent in Fond du Lac; the beginnings of his 
education were what he could gather as a 
listener in.the public schools of that city. 

He went later to the state asylum for the 
blind at Janesville, where he became ss pro- 
ficient in playing the organ that a committee 
from First Church, Washington, looking for 
some one to handle their newly installed 
organ, secured him. That was thirty-five 
years ago, and his entire public life as or- 
ganist, teacher and composer has been while 
in the service of this church as its musical 
director. 

His helpfulness has been acknowledged 
again and again by the three pastors with 
whom he was associated; his choir has been 
devoted to him; in all that time, there has 
never come to the knowledge of the church 
any hint of disturbance in the harmony of 
those who lead its worship of song. His 
office and studio were in the church build- 
ing, and he became a strong feature of its 
life, attracting strangers from all parts of 
the country. Who that has seen him enter 
the choir loft, a slight hesitancy mingled 
with his noble and dignified bearing, watched 
him pull out the stops and then listened, can 
ever forget it? There was no hesitancy now. 
The soulful rendering of the hymns, the 
accompaniments for the soloists, the soft 
responses, the prelude and the postlude were 
in unison with the thought of the preacher 
and the lesson of the day. A master sat at 
the organ and a master mind directed the 
great choir behind which he sat. 

He made a brave struggle through months 
of weariness and oncoming illness, but kept 
at his work till within three weeks of the 
end. He must have known it was near, for 
his last Sunday evening at the church he 
sat at the organ and played on and on after 
the great audience had gone. Then, contrary 
to his usual custom, he pushed in all the 
stops and himself closed his loved instrument. 

Grief-stricken, the church, his pupils and 
friends filled the auditorium on the day of 
his funeral, June 1. Dr. S. H. Woodrow 
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paid a feeling tribute to his memory. The 
empty seat at the organ was heaped with 
flowers, but the organ was closed, its master 
no longer there, was with the choir invisible; 
a life that had come to be accepted as a 
matter of course had been suddenly lifted to 
shine as an inspiration. EO, Ws 


What Does a “‘D. D.” Mean 


An Illinois correspondent asks The Con- 
gregationalist to state what the title, Doctor 
of Divinity, means, and implies a contempt 
for ministers who attach to their names the 
letters, D. D., “because of their meaningless 
value.” This title was formerly conferred 
almost exclusively on men who had shown 
distinguished ability as teachers of theology. 
It was given by educational institutions 
authorized to do this by charter received 
from the state in which they are incorpo- 
rated. When thus given, it is a distinction 
as worthily bestowed as any other academic 
honors. In this country, however, many in- 
stitutions have received authority from the 
State to confer degrees whose trustees have 
abused the privilege. Some have given them 
as favors to friends, either for themselves or 
at request of others. Some have sold the 
degree, secretly or openly, being no more 
qualified to appreciate its meaning than 
those who received it. A Congregational 
minister, defending in an English court his 
right to the title, S.T.D., on being asked to 
explain what the Latin words are for which 
these initials stand, explained that they stand 
for the “Sacred Theology of a Doctor.” A 
Negro school in a Southern state, duly 
authorized by law, has given to several per- 
sons the right to add D.D. to their names 
for twenty-five dollars. Being rather hard 
pushed for money, its managers awhile ago 
issued a circular offering the honor “half 
price to ministers.” 

The title has come to mean, therefore, 
a good many things, from a five dollar bil} 
up to the capacity to teach effectively the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. The 
Examiner, a Baptist newspaper in New 
York, being offended at the positions taken 
by some prominent ministers in that city on 
the question of Sunday opening of liquor 
saloons, calls them Defenders of Deyviltry. 
At the head of the title-page of the paper are 
the names of its two editors, one of them 
followed by D.D., the other by LL.D. 


Education 


Berea College, forbidden by the law of 
Kentucky to educate colored students in the 
same institution with white, or in the same 
town, has received from Mr. Carnegie and 
other friends $400,000 to establish an insti- 
tute for Negroes in some other town in Hast- 
ern Kentucky. However, the trustees have 
received unmistakable warnings that it will 
neither be comfortable nor safe for Negroes 
to attend such a school in the localities they 
have been considering. Eastern Kentucky 
seems to be in great need of a preparatory 
schoo} to teach white citizens the primary 
principles of common humanity. 


The Lamson Lectures on Comparative Re- 
ligion, at Hartford Seminary, next year, will 
be given by Pres. T. Harada of the Doshisha 
University, Japan. His subject will be The 
Religion of the Japanese. He follows in this 
series Principal Jevons of Durham Univer- 
sity, Professor de Groot of Leyden and Pro- 
fessor Macdonald of the Seminary. The 
Carew Lectures for 1909-10 will be given 
in October by Pres. Kenyon Butterfield of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
chairman of the National Commission on 
the Improvement of Rural Conditions. His 
subject will be The Church and Rural Con- 
ditions. 


Nature’s Source and Nature’s Goal 
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A Sermon for the Opening Summer 


By Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D. 


[As pastor of the strong First Church in 
Hartford, Ct., Dr. R. H. Potter well sustains 
the traditions of the pulpit once occupied by 
Charles M. Lamson and George Leon Walker. 
Since he came as a very young man in 1900 
to his post of service, he has declined several 
inviting opportunities to go elsewhere, among 
them being the offer of a chair in Yale Divin- 
ity School, and only last winter the pastor- 
ate of St. Nicholas Church in New York. 
one of the group of collegiate churches affili- 
ated with the Dutch Reformed body. He 
has thoroughly endeared himself to his Hart- 
ford parishioners, and ministers to a large 
congregation representative of all the ele- 
ments in the city’s life. Many will be glad 
to read a recent sermon of his that harmon: 
izes so well with the dominant thought of 
this Out of Doors Number.—Ebpirors. ] 


For in Him we live and move and have our 
being.—4cts 17: 28. 

For of Him and through Him and unto Him are 
-all things.—Rom. 11: 36. 

I once heard a rather spirited attack upon 
Paul’s preaching at Athens. It was asserted 
that this was the one instance in which the 
great apostle left the truths of the gospel 
to dip into pagan philosophy for the mate- 
rials of his preaching, and that it was the 
one sermon of which record has come to us 
which to have been without effect 
upon its audience. I cannot share this feel- 
ing toward this noble address of Paul upon 
Mars Hill. It has always seemed to me a 
singularly fine address, both in its courte- 
ous and elegant form adapted to the culture 
and fine spirit of its hearers, and in its sub- 
stantial content revealing Paul’s Sympathy 
with universal thought and his perception of 
the relation between true philosophy and 
true religion. It does not seem to me to be 
alone among Paul’s words in this latter re- 
spect. Repeatedly through his letters one is 
caught by the cosmic sweep of his thought. 
If, on the one hand, now and then the nar- 
rowing influence of the rabbinical schools in 
which he was trained is evident, it is also 
true that repeatedly as in this great text 
from the Roman letter there is manifest the 
influence of wide reading and deep thinking 
in the fields of the philosophy of his time. 

Nor do I think that these words of Paul 
were without their effect upon the company 
that gathered upon Mars Hill to hear and 
see some new thing in his person. I like to 
imagine that this sermon of Paul, with its 
gracious and beautiful approach to Greek 
thought and life in the very center and at 
the very heart of the historic art and culture 
of Greece was the beginning of that historic 
development by which Greek thought was 
transfixed, and indeed transfigured by the 
Christian spirit, and as the result of which 
the living and characteristic truths of the 
Christian faith have been translated into 
universal terms and have become coin cur- 
rent in the intellectual marts of the world. 


seems 


THE GOSPEL SUPPLEMENT OF THE GREEK 
CONCEPTION 


{ am not to make a new appraisal of the ° 


value of the characteristic Greek thought of 
nature in the first generation of the Chris- 
tian Church, neither would I attempt to 
trace the course or pronounce judgment upon 
the results of the historic process begun at 
Mars Hill and reaching on through all Chris- 
tian history. I desire. however, to point 
out the ministry of the Christian gospel to 
one aspect of Greek thought, namely, the 
Greek view of nature. and, if I may, to indi- 


Minister to the First Church of Christ in Hartford 


cate the value of a like ministry to the 
thought of nature current in our own time. 

The Greek rejoiced in the form of things. 
His mind received its keenest satisfaction in 
the perception of beauty, in natural things. 
The sea with its manifold’ aspects for the 
eye, its multitudinous laughter or its deep 
and angry roar for the ear, with its far 
reach beyond the horizon, calling the soul; 
or the mountains rising beyond the reach of 
man’s feet to be the dwelling place of the 
heavenly beings, the woods with their deep 
recesses and hidden caves fit to be the dwell- 
ing of those powers of nature tne visitation 
of which might bring either joy or terror: 
the islands that studded the Aegean and 
were fit shrines from which the words of the 
gods might be whispered to the ears of men 
—in all these phenomena the Greek found 
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a beauty which gave him joy and kindled 
his soul into song. Within the range of 
human relationships also was a world of 
beauty for his thought; the devotion of the 
father to his child, of a wife to her husband, 
of kinsmen to the family tradition and 
hearth—these were beautiful for the Greek. 
So also the social life of man, his laws, in- 
stitutions and customs were worthy to be 
celebrated in song so that nature in its 
large sense as inclusive of men revealed 
above all else her beauty to the eye of the 
Greek. His divinities were the personifica- 
tions of nature. In his mythology the mind 
of the race will always find satisfaction for 
that here a personal being is given to all 
beauties with which nature sets the stage 
of human life. 

Now unto such men came Paul with his 
message that all the manifold of nature, in- 
cluding the life of man, is homed in the will 
and power of God; it is in him that nature 
lives; it is in him that her mighty power 
rests; it is in him that human life is en- 
shrined. He is the atmosphere by which 
human society inheres and continues its life. 
He is, moreover, the source of nature: it is 
from him, his thought mated with his will. 
that all that is has streamed forth. It is 
through him, resting in his power, that 
nature is sustained and her mighty opera- 
tions proceed without falter. It is unto 
him that all her pageantry reaches forth as 
to its goal. It is for him that the seas 
spread out and the mountains rise: for him 
that the hills are covered with forests and 
the valleys are clothed with corn: for him 
the life of man with its precious instincts 
and the tender bonds of its manifold social 
relationships moves on in its development 
toward a goal which man’s thought imme- 


> diately cannot reach. 


With these great con- 
cepts Paul, as it were, recalls the culture of 
Greece at the point of her highest develop- 
ment to those universal instincts from which 
all her religion had proceeded. So does the 
apostle of Jesus the Jew recall the proud 
Greek from the worship of beauty into which 
his faith had degenerated to the worship of 
God who alone is worthy to be praised and 
to whom alone may the prayer of the soul 
be truly offered. 


NATURE'S INFLUENCE ON MODERN MEN 


The coming of the full tide of the.season’s 
life wakens within all of us the old nature 
worship, born into the world when the first 
man found himself with the breath of God 
moving through his soul, looking down upon 
that range of nature out of which his life 
had come. Dull are those indeed who can 
witness the garment of God clothing the 
face of the earth through these days and 
weeks, covering every scar and putting a 
beauty over every blemish, without feeling 
within himself the instinct to bow down and 
worship. 

I cannot but feel that our devotions have 
a different quality from those of the Greeks. 
In nature the Greeks saw beauty; in nature 
we see utility. We have learned so far to 
co-operate with nature that large part of the 
instinctive awe that a man should feel in her 
presence is gone. It is pathetic that we 


travel far to gaze upon her mightier or 
rather bulkier manifestations in order to 


enjoy the feeling that should be ours by 
right whenever we look from our windows. 
The clothing of a single bush with its gar- 
ment of green is as wonderful as the ecloth- 
ing of a primeval forest with its massive 
beauty. The gentle hills of our valleys and 
uplands have in them as true a beauty as 
the mightiest mountain peaks and should as 
well bring into our souls the hush of one 
who stands in the presence of the Infinite. 
But this we have lost because we have 
failed to receive and keep the ministry of the 
true gospel message as to the source and the 
goal of all of nature. Where the Greek let 
his thought rest in nature’s beauty and so 
missed her deeper meaning and received that 
which of itself could only debase and de- 
grade him, we with a greater folly have let 
our thought rest in nature’s utility and have 
received only that which still more debases 
and degrades man’s thought and life. 


THE MENACE OF UTILITARIANISM 


Tor it is true that when a man thinks of 
nature with the purpose of finding what he 
can get out of her; she makes him a slave, 
whether his object be beauty or utility. So 
Greek life became sensuous and debased 
when the Greeks sought in nature only 
beauty. So when a man sees in nature only 
utility, and the forests become only so much 
standing timber, the rivers only so much 
water power, the spring only so much prom- 
ise of harvest and the autumn only so much 
freight to be borne by the avenues of com- 
merce—when thus a man thinks of nature, 
then she makes him her slave, his finer feel- 
ings are crushed out of him, his nobler in- 
stincts are stifled, he is made a part of the 
mechanical process, a physical link in the 
manufacture of physical things. I cannot 
but feel that this brutalizing process is hay- 
ing its inevitable and relentless way over 
vast multitudes of men in our time. On the 
one hand, there is the host of those whose 
labor is of the elementary sort, whose lives 
are being used in the great industrial 
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process and who by that process are being 
made only a part of itself. Here and there 
among them one finds a soul that thinks and 
worships; that above itself and its menial 
task has power to erect itself and assert the 
Sovereignty of the spirit, to conceive of all 
the intricate complex of its environment as 
a means through which a real service is 
being rendered to man and so to God. But 
for the masses of these men the object of it 
all is mere utility and the mark of this 
process is stamped upon their heavy brows 
At the other end of the scale of life one 
who will stand in a railway station, or see 
crowds of business men massed together in 
hotels or on exchanges will see in their 
faces marks of the same process. They 
have looked upon nature merely for utility 
and nature has taken her terrible revenge 
and stamped upon them the mark of a ser- 
vant. Splendid machines they are become, 
groomed and polished, well fed and well 
housed, but nevertheless machines in the 
Service of utility, with the nobler aspirations 
of life choked and quenched within them. 


KEEPING THE SPIRITUAL UPPERMOST 


Now the message to an age that stands 
in this temptation is the message which Paul 
gave on Mars Hill and in his ascription in 
the Roman Letter. It is the declaration of 
the source and the true goal of all nature’s 
process. It is from God that man proceeds : 
it is from God that nature proceeds: it is 
unto God that man’s life moves onward; it 
is unto God that nature’s life bears fruitage. 
And just as the purpose of the springtime 
with its beauty and the purpose of nature’s 
manifold power of whose resources we in- 
creasingly become aware is ministry to the 
life of man, so the goal of the life of man 
is the discipline of his spirit unto the service 
of God and of his fellows. A man is given 
the joy of physical living, not that he may 
enjoy it for its own sake, but that he may 
use it as the servant of his soul's life. 

Art for the sake of art debases art now as 
it did in Greece. Art for the sake of man 
ennobles art as in the great age both of 
Greece and of mediwyval and modern Chris- 
tendom. Physical nature for the sake of 
physical man degrades man in London. or 
New York as truly as among the most base 
and loathsome savage peoples. Nature for 
the sake of man; man for the sake of the 
brotherhood; the brotherhood for the sake 
of God—this is the path of the divine pur- 
pose; it is the only path along which man’s 
life can be blessed, his powers ennobled, his 
whole self saved from prostitution to what 
is base and shameful within him. I would 
not haye you enjoy nature less but more, for 
I would have you enjoy her truly, and for 
the soul of her, which is the will of God. I 
would not have you enjoy life less, but more, 
for I would have you enjoy the soul of it 
which is the will of God. And I warn you 
as I warn myself from that worship of nature 
which sees in her only the ease and comfort 
of man’s life and so missing her true goal 
and purpose falls ‘into sin and shame. 


Summer Meetings 


The summer will, as usual, see many tray- 
elers setting forth in search of rest or the 
renewal which comes from change of thought 
and scene. An increasing number, every 
year, seek to combine with their outing men- 
tal stimulus, either by following a favorite 
pursuit, looking up some literary or histor- 
ical association or joining other similarly 
minded enthusiasts-‘in attending some conven- 
tion or reunion. 

Those who go over seas usually find 
enough in each day’s experience to interest 
and divert; but the more experienced among 
them like to keep in min@ notable anniver- 
saries or celebrations in countries which they 
may visit. This year, perhaps, having spent 
the second week in June in Bath, England, 


Observing the Church Pageants under the 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which some four thousand persons take 
part in scenes which center about Con- 
stantine, St. Columba, St. Augustine, Wil- 
liam the Conquerer, Wycliffe, they will plan 
to be in Geneya July 6-10 to assist in the 
exercises Commemorating the 400th birthday 
of John Calvin and the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of the U niversity of Geneva. 
Then, encouraged by a four- hundred-years’ 
dip into the past, they may go to Leipsie, 
Germany, July 20-30, to attend the celebra- 
tion of the 500th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Leipsic: while July 
51 to Aug. 5, may see them attending the 
Historical Congress at Liege, Belgium. 
After such intellectual dissipations they will 
probably be glad of a little relaxation, which 
might be crowned by a visit to the “Women 
of all Nations’ exhibition in London, in 
September. 

But those who stay in America need not 
omit celebrations from their summer. From 
July 5-9 comes the Lake Champlain Tercen- 
tenary Celebration, with its attractive pag- 


eants, while during these same four days 
the National Wducational Association will 


marshal its hosts in Denver, and the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be just closing 
a week’s session at Bretton Woods, N. lets 
under the shadow of Mt. W ashington. The 
Christian Endeavor army holds international 
convention in St. Paul, July 7-12. 


Thousands of our people are planning to 


take advantage of the tempting rates to the. 


Pacific Coast this summer and, being wise 
in their generation, the managers of the Na- 
tional American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion have planned their convention for 
Seattle, July 1-7, so that the thrifty’ traveler 
ean take in the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific HWxpo- 
sition, which will be in full swing by that 
time; and at the same time, while in the 
receptive state engendered by that breezy 
and stimulating atmosphere can receive en- 
lightenment and perhaps enthusiasm in the 
cause of votes for women. 

The Seattle Dxposition, of course, does not 
close till October; the various Chautauquas, 
too, have all summer attractions and scien- 
tific and professional ¢ gatherings of greater 
or less importance may be found by many a 
laké and beach up and down the land. 
Among all these opportunities for broadening 
of mind and refreshment of body the calls of 
the spirit need not be neglected. 

To Northfield, Mass., each summer thou- 
sands of people make pilgrimage, as to a 
New Wngland Jerusalem, not for mere 
pleasure or gayety, though these are not 
lacking, but for a brief time in which they 
may “reconsecrate themselves and gain new 
power from on high.” ‘This year Rey. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, one of England's 
most prominent Congregational ministers, 
will make his initial appearance in America, 
Rev. F. BE. Clark is scheduled for the 
Summer School for Sunday school workers ; 
Rev. G. Glenn Atkins of Detroit and Rev. 
I’. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago are to speak 
during the General Conference in August. 
Other speakers are Dr. A. T. Pierson. Rey. 
Messrs. J. Stuart Holden, John A. Hutton 
and Canon Cody. Dr. S. M. Zwemer of 
Arabia and Dr. W. T. Grenfell of Labrador 
are among those from the mission field. 

The Student Conference, July 2-11, is first 
on the list. The others, in order, are: 
Young Women’s, July 13-20: Women’s 
Home Missionary, July 14-20: Summer 
School for Women’s Yoreign Missionary 
Societies, July 22-29: Summer School for 
Sunday School Workers, July 22-29: Chris- 
tian Workers, July 31 to August 15; Post 
Conference, August 17 to about Oct. 1. 
This year a_ special Sub-conference for 
Ministers will be held during the General 
Conference, and will have as its object the 
bringing about of closer relations between 
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ministers and people. It is to be led by 
Rey. G. H. Johnston-Ross. 

Silver Bay on Lake George, New York, is 
coming to be as much of a Mecca for Chris- 
tian forces as Northfield itself, and the list 
of gatherings there is even more varied. The 
beautiful 1,400 acres owned by the Silver 
Bay Association is an ideal setting for just 
the combination of teaching, conference and 
fun which the managers try to secure there. 
The Students lead off the season, the private 
schools conference coming first, June 25 to 
July 5; then come the hosts of the Y. WwW. 
C, A. from July 6-15, with a long list of dis- 
tinguished speakers, Bible classes by Prof. 
J. E. McFadyen of Toronto, President-elect 
Burton of Smith College and others, and a 
normal course in mission study taught by 
Miss Helen Calder of the Congregational 
W. B. M.; July 15-22: brings the Conference 
on Missionary Education in the Sunday 
School, under the of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, as well as 
the one following from July 28 to Aug. 1, 
although the latter bears the name of the 
movement and is more widely heralded, 

In August the Y. M. C. A. Institutes come 
to the fore with gatherings of sec retaries of 
Educational, Army and Navy, Religious, 
County, Railroad and Boys’ work, as well 
as a Laymen’s and an International Com- 
mittee and Secretaries’ Conference. 

Western City Y. W. CG. A.’s turn to Lake 
Geneva, Wis., for their meetings, Aug. 17-27. 
The Student Conference there is held Aug. 
28 to Sept. 6. The young men have had 
right of way at this place with conferences 
lasting from. June 18 to Aug. 6, and covering 
practically every subject about which it is 
possible to confer. 

At Winona Lake, Ind., the first conference 
this year will be that for mission workers, 
June 26-July 3, under the Interdenomina- 
tional Committee of the Central W est, rep- 
resenting both home and foreign missions. 
The Hiawatha Indian Players will probably 
be a great attraction at this resort. The 
Winona Bible Conference and Bible School 
will take a high place as heretofore and 
present a fine list of speakers and workers. 


auspices 


As for Summer Schools, their name is 
Legion! One enthusiastic young business 


woman has for the last few years spent her 
two or four weeks’ vacations at the Sum- 
mer School connected with a well-known 
agricultural college. She has taken one or 


two courses every year along the lines of 
scientific, domestic or social work which 


appeal to her, and declares she is nearly 
ready to retire to the little farm on which 
she hopes to end her days. Incidentally, 
she has had very jolly tramps, picnics and 
outings of various sorts with a set of alert 
young people interested in the same subjects 
that she cares for. 

In addition to the summer schools in con- 
nection with the great universities and bet- 
ter-known colleges, many smaller institutions 
offer longer or shorter courses. A summer 
school of theology, for example, is to be held 
in connection with the Baptist Theological 


Seminary at Newton Center, Mass., June 
15-25. From July 12-25 a Summer Confer- 


ence of the Seabury Society in the B piscopal 
Church will be in session at the Episcopal 
Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass. And 
in Madison, Wis., is to be held a Summer 
School of Ethics, with Felix Adler for dean 
and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer for director, 
The topics of the lectures sound rather 
alarming for hot weather, but with Miss 
Jane Addams, Professor Votaw, Dr. Albion 
Small and others to expound them they will ° 
no doubt be both interesting and stimulating. 
Then if one has acquired the convention 
habit—and how can one help it with such 
opportunites—he may easily be tempted to 
start int the late autumn for Agra, India, 
where in November is to be held the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. ¥, S. ¥. 
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A Heart at Leisure from Itself 


Holiday-making has become one of the set- 
tled institutions of modern life. There are 
cities and even countries that live by it. To 
the great army of workers it forms the sun- 
shine of the year. It is the blessed time-of 
escape from the daily grind, of new activities 
that are in themselves a rest, of happy wan- 
derings amid tne world’s beauties and gran- 
deurs. What we have here to speak of is 
holiday-making, but of another kind. It is 
the knack of getting a rest in the midst of 
our toil; of securing a change without mov- 
ing; of filling the daily round with a holiday 
zest. “A heart at leisure from itself.” Here 
is suggestion of a unique kind of holiday 
which is worth inquiring into. 

Every one of us is a burden-bearer. Could 
you as you walk down the street suddenly 
visualize the heart’s load which each of the 
passers-by is carrying, you would have the 
weirdest, most moving spectacle in the world. 
Have you ever noticed the break up of a 
social circle? There has been endless fun 
while the bright hour lasted. It has been an 
orgie of high spirits. But when the chairs 
are pushed back and men rise to leave, one 
notes the shadow stealing across this face 
and that. What has happened? Each of the 
laughers is coming back to himself—and to 
the memory of his load. 

This does not mean, mark you, that bur- 
den-bearing is, in itself, a bad thing. We 
were made to carry weight. Like the ships, 
we were built for cargo. . But the difficulty 
with so many of us is that we carry too 
much, and we do not carry it the right way. 
The ships—since Plimsoll—have a load-line. 
And, what is more, they carry by being them- 
selves carried. All those tons of freight— 
it is not these timbers and iron plates that 
bear them. It is old ocean, that infinite 
burden-bearer which rolls beneath that does 
the work. 


A SHIP WITHOUT AN OCEAN 


Here is our lesson, our secret of holiday- 
making ready-made for us. It is just that 
of the ship finding its ocean—in other words, 
that of the soul finding God. Till you have 
found him you are no good as a weight- 
carrier. You are a ship with no water under 
you. The heart’s leisure is, as Frater Law- 
rence used to put it, in ‘the practice of the 
presence of God.” “Is not,’ says Carlyle, 
“serene or complete religion the highest as- 
pect of human nature?” Assuredly it is; we 
do not reach our full note without it. 
Romanes, who tried once to do without God 
—to sail his ship without the ocean—spoke 
from his experience in the utterance, “The 
nature of man without God is thoroughly 
miserable.’ We strike here the chief value 
in life and go about saying, with Dr. Donne, 
“Blessed be God that he is God, only and 
divinely like himself.” All religion comes to 
this. The business of the gospel is to bring 
us to the Father, to know him as within and 
without us, the root and ground of our 
nature. It is this which Wesley means in 
that grand declaration of his, in the “Appeal 
to men of reason and religion,” concerning 
the nature of salvation. “And by salvation 
I mean not merely deliverance from hell, but 
a present deliverance from sin, a restoration 
of the soul to its primitive health, a recoy- 
ery of the divine nature.” 


SUPERFLUOUS BURDENS 


This condition, we say, fully realized, is 
one of internal holiday-making. There is 
more sunshine in it than is to be got at the 
Riviera. Let us see how the charm works. 
For one thing, it regulates the size and 


By Rev. J. Brierley, B. A. 


quality of the freight to be carried. It fixes 
a load-line. It refuses to be overborne by 
superfluous and useless burdens. Half our 
weariness comes from weighting ourselves 
with things we were never intended to carry. 
We suffer most from evils that never happen 
to us, but which we thought would happen. 
Our martyrdoms are from fires that never 
burn us. How we have‘'tortured ourselves 
over the calamities that were to come to us 
and did not come! The present writer re- 
members how, on entering the ministry, he 
was obsessed by two giant fears, fears of 
deacons and of doctrines. He had heard 
terrible things of the first; he made sure of 
shipwreck over the second. As a matter of 
fact, he never had a deacon who was not a 
faithful friend. As to doctrines, his only 
adverse experience has been from occasional 
anonymous letters—characterized usually by 
incoherence and bad spelling—which from 
time to time have amused his leisure. 

A well-grounded faith not only clears the 
ground of these phantom bugbears, but it 
robs the seemingly malign event, when jt 
does come, of its worst terrors. When Mar- 
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tin of, Tours was seized with fever, the clergy 
besought him to pray for his recovery. Said 
he, “ord, if I am still necessary to thy 
people, I refuse not to labor; thy will be 
done.” Here, we see, is a soul quite at 
leisure from itself, from the care of its own 
petty fortunes, at leisure because swallowed 
up in the thought of God’s will and of service 
to his people. There is a kind of gaiety in 
the confidence which faith brings. We find 
the early Christians actually making jokes 
at the expense of their persecutors. Think 
of the coolness of that reply of the great 
Basil when the governor of Pontus threat- 
ened to tear out his liver. “Thanks for the 
intention,” replies the bishop; “where my 
liver is at present it has been no small an- 
noyance.” 


EMANCIPATION FROM BASELESS FEAR 


Souls of this quality, emancipated from 
baseless fear, are free to enjoy life and the 
universe as no others ean. They do not wait 
to make their fortunes as a preliminary to 
happiness. Their- fortune is already made. 
With God’s presence within them, and God’s 
world around them, they have all the condi- 
tions of gladness. Old Thomas Traherne of 
the seventeenth century, living on £10 a 
year, going in leather clothes and feeding 
on bread and water, can say, “I live a free 
and kingly life, as if the world were turned 
again into Hden.’ What a difference be- 
tween this joy from a true spiritual inward- 
ness and the picture which Creevey, in his 
“Papers” draws of a titled couple he knew! 
“They compose together the most striking 


libel on the blessings of fortune. They are 
rich much beyond their desire and expendi- 
ture; they have the most elevated rank of 
their country ... and they are apparently 
the most miserable people I ever saw.” They 
had more than enough to live upon, but they 
had not learned the art of living. 
The disciplined heart, at leisure from fear 
and from unnecessary burdens, is for that 
reason free to take on burdens that ennoble 
it, that are really worth while. There is no 
finer spectacle than this of consecrated souls 
that, careless of themselves, lend their whole 
thought to the service of humanity. The 
Emperor Julian, who set himself the task of 
pushing back the advancing tide of Chris- 
tianity and of repaganising the empire, found 
the obstacle that rendered the attempt hope- 
less to be the self-sacrificing services of the 
Christians to the poor and needy. He tells 
his pagan associates. that there is no chance 
for their cause unless they can show a sim- 
ilar spirit. Alas! that spirit was not in 
them. It was not to be had to order. It 
was in the opposite camp the fire was burn- 
ing which was to warm a cold and frozen 
world. The leisured hearts of the time, at 
ease from sordid cares and ready for the bur- 
dens of their brethren, are beautifully de- 
scribed for us by the Church Father Athe- 
nagoras: “But among us you will find unedu- 
cated persons and artisans and old women 
who, if they are unable in words to proye 
the benefit of our doctrine, yet by their deeds 
exhibit the benefit arising from their per- 
suasion of its truth. They do not rehearse 
speeches, but exhibit good works; when 
struck, they do not strike again; ... they 
give to those that ask of them, and love their 
neighbors as themselves.” ; 


FREEDOM FOR GRACIOUS ACTIVITIES 


It appears, then, that this leisure of the 
heart is not an idleness. Its freedom is for 
gracious activities. As Leibnitz puts it, 
“Qui Deum amat, amat omnes,” “Who loves 
God, loves all men.” When we have reached 
this freedom, we enlist by instinct in that 
army which, to our thinking, bears the 
noblest of all the, Christian titles, that of 
“helpers in Christ Jesus.” The history of 
the Church has been on one side of it, an 
ignoble side, that of a rush for titles, In- 
credible things have been done to secure 
them. The story of how men have become 
popes, cardinals, archbishops, in some parts 
of it will hardly bear the telling. But a 
helper! That good name is gained neither 
by bribery, nor Court influence, nor base 
intrigue. It is a modest title, but how 
crammed is it with all that is Christianly 
beautiful? To have been permitted by God’s 
mercy to lift fainting souls, to win discour- 
aged doubters back to faith, to set wanderers 
on the path again, to be “the cup of strength 
in some great agony’; here, indeed, is the 
crown of our holiday-making, here is the 
heart’s leisure at its most blissful fruition. 


Gipsy Smith sailed from Montreal for 
England last week after a series of revival 
campaigns in American cities lasting ten 
months. He has preached during that period 
more than five hundred times and always to 
crowded houses. He estimates that over two 
million persons have heard his message. In 
a final letter to the British Weekly before 
leaving these shores he says that since his 
arrival here last duly he has met twenty 
pastors of churches who were converted in 
his meetings on former visits and now are 
preaching the gospel. 
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Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Detroit’s Baseball Hero 


If you should ask anybody in my town 
who is the most popular citizen of Detroit, 
that is, who could get the most votes for 
mayor or anything else, anybody would say, 
“Wughie”’ Jennings, 

In winter he is a lawyer in Scranton, but 
in summer he manages the Detroit ball nine. 
He is a clean, vigorous, sober fellow who 
in a ball game, has more ginger to the square 
inch than any other man who ever played 
baseball. To watch him, back of the first 
base coaching line, nervously pulling grass 
when the batsman comes up, leaping in the 
air at a hit, yelling all the time when a 
runner is in the field and condoling with a 
strike-out, is a show in itself. An amateur 
could tell what is going on without looking 
at the game by watching Jennings. He i8 
the incarnation of all the feelings of the spec- 
tators, and they love him because they know 
he is playing the game, in victory or defeat, 
clear to the third “out” of the ninth inning. 

The other night he went down and talked 
to our newsboys. It is a difficult audience, 
as I well know from having faced it myself. 
Many a “prominent citizen” who has suc- 
ceeded everywhere else has been glad to be 
helped off that platform after an inglorious 
finish. But Jennings made one of the neat- 
est speeches, with baseball as his text, that 
I ever heard of. 

Of course he got a welcome! “We-a- 
ah-h-h!” This from 400 husky throats. And 
then again. 

This shout, as every “fan” knows, is 
Detroit’s battle ery. Jennings himself in- 
vented it in a moment of exultation, and 
now everybody uses it. 

“Play ball!” shouted Jennings, raising a 
hand above his head in an attempt to regain 
order. In a moment quiet reigned. 

“T am more than pleased to see so many 
faces on the batting list,” began the speaker. 
“You are the boys who make this game of 
life worth playing. 

“When you are called on, pick your bat 
carefully and then face the pitcher with the 
mental resolve that you’re going to make a 
hit. 

“Tf you find it easy to reach first, don’t 
think it’s going to be so easy to get second. 
Watch the ball every minute and don’t take 
chances when you know you can be put out. 
In the game of life you are on the bases 
most of the time. Sometimes they catch you 
at the home plate. If they do, make up 
your mind that they won’t the next time. 

“And don’t kick if you’re an outfielder. 
Things may be faster on the infield, but from 


your position you have just the same chances — 


in the game. You go to bat like the rest) The 
good pitcher is the one who delivers the goods. 
You can all be pitchers in a way, that is, 
you can always throw straight. 

“Never think a game is lost until it’s over 
and then you know you'll play another later. 
I remember a game I was playing in when 
we reached the last half of the ninth inning 
with a score of 1 to 1. Then a fellow on the 
other team slammed out a dandy. Away 
over the head of the left fielder it went, and 
for a moment it seemed as if it would clear 
the fence. But it didn’t; it actually struck 
in a knot-hole. Our left fielder was a fellow 
who thought quick. In a moment he was at 
the fence and had the ball. He shot it to the 
shortstop and the latter sent it singing into 


the mitt of the catcher. Hyery man of that 
trio was a player. The catcher pinned the 
runner just as he was sliding for home plate. 
The umpire called, ‘You’re out,’and the left 
fielder was the hero of the day. 

“T guess [’ye said all I can tonight, so I’ll 
call the game on account of darkness.” 


Cyke’s Guardian 


Did it ever occur to you that college presi- 
dents could have a sense of humor, and for- 
eign missionary college presidents most of 
all? The following letter from Rev. C. C. 
Tracy, D.D., president of Anatolia College, 
Marsovan, Turkey, opens up a sunny win- 
dow in that good man’s character. 

The problem he suggests is a serious one, 
and I only fear it will be beyond help be- 
fore we can settle it. I have decided that 
an offer of two dollars for the best letter to 
me about it will be an appropriate reward. 
If I don’t offer this, I am afraid President 


HUGH JENNINGS 


Tracy will insist on giving the winner the 
cat! But read the letter. 


What Shall We Do with “Cyke’”’? 


Dear Dr. Forbush: We are troubled with 
a serious question—what to do with Cyke. 
The young folks will think it very strange 
when a man of threescore and ten comes to 
ask their advice. Nevertheless, after some 
weeks of perplexity, I have determined to 
resort to the boys and girls for counsel. 
Not to keep them mystified, I will explain. 

My seventieth birthday came the thirty- 
first of last October. On that occasion, 
among many other kind and loving expres- 
sions, an associate of near forty years pre- 
sented me with a little kitten which, on 
account of the seventieth anniversary, was 
named Septuaginta, or “Sep,” for short. It 
was a proper enough kitten for a while, 
though much of a baby, and. vociferous for 
milk, in season and out of season. But, be- 
fore the holidays arrived, Sep had begun to 
manifest such a reckless and wicked dispo- 
sition that it caused us no little concern. 

He would go up into our bedroom, get 
possession of a spool of thread, roll it over 
the floor, out of the door into the hall, un- 
winding it as it rolled, then the length of 
the hall, then down the stairs, taking care 


to pass it between and around the banuisters, 
roll it about the hall, around the leg of every 
table and chair, then take it in his mouth 
and carry it upstairs and repeat the same 
process of rolling it down and around every- 
thing, till the spool was exhausted, then Exe) 
into the parlor, mount a rocking chair and 
pretend to go to sleep. Mrs, T., encounter- 
ing the tangle in the hall, would call my 
attention to what my cat had done, and I 
would proceeed to labor half an hour disen- 
gaging and rewinding the universal tangle. 

On Christmas morning, the host of little 
gifts having been left on the sofa in the 
dining-room, we entered to find that Sep had 
torn the papers in pieces, scattered the gifts 
all over the room, carried some of them up 
ax‘ong the flower pots in the window and 
some higher up, behind the curtain, hand- 
kerchiefs had been draggled about the floor, 
and—well, in short, it was a scene of chaos. 
In my wrath I said, “Your name is no longer 
Septuaginta, but Cyclone,” and so it is— 
Cyke for short: 

After such abominable conduct Cyke comes 
and crawls purring into our laps and licks 
our hands, as sweet as the saintliest of 
pussies, completely mollifying his indignant 
master and vexed mistress. Half an hour 
later he is going to the very top of the win- 
dow like a flash, to catch a fly, tearing at 
the curtains and upsetting flower pots, break- 
ing calla buds and leaves, and I don’t know 
what. He has become unendurable; he is 
working destruction in the house; we cannot 
stand it much longer. 

Now, young people, what shall we do with 
Cyke? He acts half of the time like a high- 
pressure boy and the other half like a darling 
little girl. He is so human that we dare 
not give him over to the executioner—we 
should be ever remembering how he purred 
and licked our hands. Living, we cannot 
bear his iniquitous conduct ; if he were dead, 
his memory would reproach us. The astron- 
omers keep discovering little bits of moons 
revolving around the planets, I have, of 
late, devoutly wished that Cyke was one of 
them, up there in the interstellar spaces, 
where he would get as much motion as he 
wants. 

I have contemplated sending him over to 
our surgeon, Dr. Marden, and paying for 
a bottle of chloroform, but dear Mrs. Marden 
says he will tone down, by and by, and be- 
come agreeable. 

I asked, “Do you think Cyclone will ever 
become a zephyr?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, and immediately, with 
true womanly faith, began to call him Zeph. 
I am skeptical. 

But, Septuaginta, Cyclone or Zephyr, he 
is just Cyke now. When there is a condition 
of things that can neither be cured nor en- 
dured, what is to be done? Will some of the” 
thoughtful boys or girls write to Dr. Forbush 
and give their advice as to what we shall do 
with Cyke? If it were a question of ex- 
pediency only, I would not hesitate long, but 
it half seems as if it were mixed up with 
moral considerations. What becomes of 
cats’ lives anyway? But here I shrink back, 
for at this point we enter upon the problems 
of the whole animal kingdom. They have 
hospitals for cats. Have they lunatic asy- 
lums? I wish I knew. 

CHARLES C. Tracy. 

The question is, What shall he do with 
Cyke? 
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Opening the Country Home 


One desperate last week in the city, trying 
to tie up the loose ends of a busy winter, 
trying also to prepare for a long, blessed 
absence from shops—a desperate, nay, a 
frantic week! It is inconceivable that so 
many claims can be made upon the attention 
at once and somehow or other acknowledged. 
The streets are dusty and crowded and hot 
and noisy even beyond their tumultuous 
wont; the brain is bewildered, the footsteps 
flag—hideous last week! : 

Then, early one morning, still rushing, 
without having had time yet to realize what 
is about to happen, one finds one’s self 
sitting in the train in the cool gloom of the 
railroad station, and folds astonished hands 
in the relief of nothing more to do. Anon, 
one is slipping smoothly away through un- 
concerned green fields, past loitering rivers; 


and the whole feverish dream of the city 
collapses, an insubstantial pageant, and 


leaves not a rack behind. 

The experience is one of the most arrest- 
ing, one of the most amusing, too, and illu- 
minating, which the spirit can undergo. Is 
it possible? Such a babel and hurry back 
there, such a quietness here all the time! 
In the sharp transition one understands 
what the country is, what the city; and one 
turns with weariness from the one to give 
one’s self to the other in a positive passion 
of grateful recognition. “Good-by, proud 
world! I’m going home.” That is the 
heart’s refrain. 

Later in the day, one alights at the famil- 
iar little railroad station, remote among the 
hills. On the narrow platforms a few scat- 
tered men stand with a suggestion of infinite 
leisure in their attitudes; and beyond, in the 
road or tied to the fence, the “teams” wait, 
ready to bear one away still further among 
the hills. Amusing? One almost laughs 
aloud at the difference and the dearness of 
the situation compared with that of the 
early morning. Almost, but not quite; for 
the great silence awes and: subdues. It is 
with gravity that one climbs into the front 
seat of the carriage (Aunt Susan and Jane 
in the seat behind), and, secure in the care 
of the kind-eyed neighbor who has driven 
over to bid one welcome, spins away up the 
dear home valley—home, home, home! 

It is well, however, that the carriage 
breaks the spell of the great over-hush a 
little with the rattle of its wheels, for it is 
not possible that one should sit in silence 
long when there is everything of importance 
to be talked about. How are the plans for 
the new church progressing? Is it true that 
Mr. Sanders has bought the Drake house? 


Well, what for? What is he going to do 
with it? Have they found any trace of the 


burglar who entered so many homes? So 
old Mrs. Randolph is dead? loo bad! And 
the Wilkinsons are building. No civie 


affairs of Greater New York, no politics of 
the nation eyer put in a more instant claim 
to consideration than the concerns of one’s 
little valley when one returns to it after a 
winter’s absence. 

Meantime, the mountains slowly wheel 
into their old-time familiar places; landmark 
after landmark is passed; and at length one 
surmounts the last hill, and looks down, and 
—there is the old white house! 

First? What is it that one does first on 
entering the gate? FEverything at once, I 
Suspect, in a fine delirium. Up in the 
orchard immediately, to the short 
grass, just turning green, and salute the 
woodchuck ; into the library, to strip the 
coverings from the bookcases; out on the 
piazza, to see if the phoebe-bird has begun 
her nest; into the garden, to poke the leaves 


sit on 


By Zephine Humphrey 


from the Iceland poppies—all these actions 
ave possible at the same minute if only one 
is excited enough. 

Then gradually the excitement fades, the 
deeper content which underlies all this 
ebullition asserts itself, and once more the 
silence, the silence, broods. What a silence, 
what a wide hush! One comes very gravely 
back to the house, and sits on the side steps, 
motionless, holding one’s breath, quelling 
one’s thoughts, bound in a spell of quietness 
utterly profound. To hear the silence, to 
realize thus how still a place the universe 
is—this is the best boon of the return from 
the city to the country. It is a fleeting 
boon; one must make haste to enjoy it 
while it lasts. For the language of stars 
and hills is so much more natural, after all, 
than the language of trolley cars that one 
soon ceases to notice it; it is as it should be. 

So much for the happy side of opening the 
country home. Now for the unhappy side, 
since of course there is one. Aunt Susan 
and Jane and I have learned now to dread 
our return a little, and to nerve ourselves 
as we leave the city for all sorts of unknown 
catastrophes and complications. 

It is not that our old house takes revenge 
deliberately for our long desertion during 
the hardest months of the year; such an 
ungenerous attitude is not to be suspected. 
But revenge not infrequently takes itself 
when it is greatly deserved. Water-pipes 
will burst, plaster will-fall, paper will peel 
and rats and squirrels and mice will gnaw 
if they are undisturbed. Sighing and groan- 
ing, our old house awakes from the long 
winter sleep we have cast upon it; and the 
efforts we put forth to bring it fully to life 
again are more strenuous than the house- 
keeping of the entire winter. 

“How are the water-pipes?”’ That is the 
first question we.put, prompted by sad ex- 
perience. Usually a hollow rumble answers 
us, and not a welcome drop comes to wash 
the city from our brows. Ah, then, such 
diggings and searchings ensue—under the 
woodshed,: up in the orchard! One year 
there was nothing for it but to sit back and 
wait for warm weather; whereupon, winter 
at once returned, and for two weeks we 
sparingly washed our hands in melted snow. 

This year, however, another sort of expe- 
rience was ours. Cheerfully flowed the 
water-pipes, as we went out in the kitchen 
to test them, and cheerfully our neighbor’s 
daughter, who had come in to help us over 
our servantless first days, applied herself to 
the washing of dishes and the getting of sup- 
per. All was well with us this year, surely. 
We went serenely to bed. 

Next morning, early, Aunt Susan came 
into my room. “I wish you’d go down and 
look at the kitchen,” she said in a significant 
voice. I went, and surveyed a watery waste 
—water running all over the floor and 
trickling steadily from the range, which had 
evidently so far departed from the normal 
traditions of its class as to ape those of the 
sponge. Misery! I turned in dismay, and 
encountered the neighbor's daughter. 

“The water-back’s broken. I am afraid 
there is nothing to be done until we ean get 
a plumber.’ Then I stopped short, for a 
realization of the country conditions beset 
me: the plumber seven miles away, so busy 
always that supplication can hardly bring 
him up our valley; no restaurant for us to 
flee to in the meantime: and hunger—the 
insistent claim of our first mountain hunger ! 
“I don’t know.” I added lamely and for- 
lornly, “what we are going to do.” 

She knew, however, she the dauntless 
neighbor’s daughter, and she did not hesitate 


one faint-hearted moment. With mop and 
pail she dried the floor, with pail and old 
tin dipper she baled out the stove, with 
kindlings and determination she forcibly in- 
duced a fire; and, at eight o’clock, we were 
eating hot popovers for breakfast. No, I 
am sorry, I cannot give anybody the address 
of our neighbor’s daughter! 

The excitements and distractions of the 
first few days are manifold and of such 
varied kinds that one is kept continually in 
motion, responding to them. One must of 
course go up in the woods at once, to listen 
for the hermit thrush and watch the leaves 
unfold. The latter is a process of such 
swift witchery and change that every day 
would not be too often to contemplate it. 
In fact one must—the claim is final—go up 
every other day at the very least. 

But in the old white house below another 
process has begun, inevitable as the growth 
of the grass and leaves, as spontaneous @ 
phase of New Wngland springtide as the 
apple blossoms; I refer, of course, resign- 
edly, to spring house cleaning. I am sure 
that this would happen if one did not lift a 
finger to induce it; it is part of the year’s 
development, the order of nature. Yesterday 
morning one woke up and found one’s self 
breathing the perfume of maple blossoms; 
very well, this morning, with a like fatality, 
one wakes up and finds one’s self madly 
cleaning house—there is no help for it. 
Now to reconcile the claims of a house that 
will be cleaned and of woods that will be 
watched is no easy matter. 

I have learned to hail my chance and to 
run to meet it. Say that the furniture is 
all back in one room and in another the 
cleaning woman—agent of destiny !—has 
been turned loose with her broom and pail; 
that means that a pause ensues on the part 
of Jane and me. ‘To the woods, then, in- 
stantly! I tear off my gingham apron, and 
am out the side gate and up the road so 
fast that not even the mountain brook makes 
better speed. The mood is by no manner 
of means a fitting one in which to visit 
woods; but house-cleaners may not be 
choosers of states of mind. Under the bars 
with a dash and a scramble, across the open 
space, into the woods—ah, then, I sit down 
on a fallen tree, and—then I find there is 
nothing more to be said. If the agent of 
destiny finds me at hand when she emerges 
from her present field of action, she may 
thank her stars! 

Take it all in all, there is not a phase of 
the varying year more rife in excitement, 
in the engaging peril of chance than this of 
the spring return to the country home. It 
is. almost too exciting; one is not sorry 
when the stress of novelty abates, when the 
woods arrive at the fullness of summer and 
cease to goad their lover, when the house 
and the garden resume serenity. But not 
for anything would one miss the experience. 
It is good to be wholly waked up now and 
then, ‘shaken out of the ruts of one’s dream, 
made fleetingly, vividly aware of the mean- 
ing of earth and sky. Who that lives in the 
country all the year round knows how ample 
and still it is? Let us listen, then, with 
our unsealed ears, in the first days of our 
return; let us listen and remember. 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua will 
hold its twenty-third annual session at Laurel 
Park, Northampton, July 13-28. Among the 
speakers are to be Gov. R. B. Glenn of North 
Carolina, Rev. William Spurgeon, cousin of 
Charles Spurgeon, Gov. H. A. Bucktel of 
Colorado and others. 
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“The Fair that will be Different” 


The Glories of the Alaska- Yukon- Pacific Exposition ut Seattle 


When is an exposition more than an ex- 
position? That is the question to be an- 
swered by example in the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific exposition this: summer. Few of 
those who come West to Seattle will come 
only, or even primarily, to see the exhibits, 
the amusements, the displays which make 
up the ordinary ‘“‘world’s fair,” but rather to 
see the Northwest country, the wonderful 
development which has gone on by the shores 
of Puget Sound for the last few decades, to 
see the far-famed natural beauties of this 
coast, and, finally, to become somewhat ac- 
quainted with the undeveloped lands beyond, 
lands which seem destined, in one way or 
another, to become the scene of the mighty 


By Anna Louise Strong 


world-struggles of the future, Alaska, Japan 
and China. 


THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


The exposition grounds themselves are 
laid out in the heart of an almost primeval 
forest, and that forest in the midst of a 
great city, the greatest in the Northwest. 
The land occupied by the exposition belongs 
to the University of Washington, and has 
been given for the use of the fair on condi- 
tion that a certain number of permanent 
buildings be erected for the final use of the 
University. The architect who designs a 
Fine Arts building to serve afterwards as 
a chemical laboratory may not find his job 


Looking down on the Forestry Building, Wishiayton Stat: Buitding in the Foregrount 


an easy one, but it suggests a possible way 
of preventing the tremendous waste mourned 
over in each of our past expositions. ‘The 
Woman’s Building will be given over to the 
women of the University; the largest audi- 
torium will remain for the use of the stu- 
dents; and the engineering and forestry de- 
partments will each be richer by a magnifi- 
cent hall left by the exposition. 

The Forestry Building in beauty and 
uniqueness, as well as in durability, will 
doubtless excel all the other structures raised 
by the exposition. Its pillars are giant fir 
trunks. It will probably contain a section 
of the largest and oldest tree yet discovered 
in the Northwest, a tree so large that no 
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Mt. Rainier from Dome of the Government Building 


railroad can bring it to Seattle because it 
cannot pass the tunnels on the way. Vari- 
ous means of transportation are being de- 
vised, and in one way or another it will be 
brought, at least in section, for the expo- 
sition. 

A CONGRESS OF THE NATIONS 


“The fair that will be different”—this is 
one of the names Seattle has given to her 
exposition. The name seems justified. It 


Mt. Rainier ucross Puget Sound 
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is the first congress of the nations that lie 
on the Western seas, such a congress as the 
world has never known. The undeveloped 
countries, the unexplored nations have 
brought out an exhibition of their life. The 
Japanese exhibit is by far the most elaborate 
yet made. Seattle has always been the 
strongest friend of Japan on the Pacific 
Coast, as those who remember the California 
race quarrels will easily believe. She re- 
ceives her reward in large appropriations 
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from the Tokio government. The commer- 
cial life of the modern Japan, the home life 
of the old Japan, the whole romance of 
Japan’s startling development will be pre- 
sented. 

China is making a strong attempt to 
outdo her neighbor, and Siam, Anam and 
Burma will also send exhibits. The United 
States government is spending a quarter of 
a million to give a correct picture of the 
much misunderstood Filipino and his capac- 
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ity for industrial excellence. Ceylon and 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra and the South Sea 
Islands will also be on display. 

Special mention must be made of Alaska. 
Jt was, in fact, around Alaska that the ex- 
position grew up. Alaska planned a huge 
exhibit for the Portland fair, but failed to 
complete its undertaking in time to make a 
good showing. The complete collection has 
been finally attained in time for the Seattle 
exposition. The romance of the trail; the 
hardships of the far North, the wealth of 
the world’s great treasure-box will be re- 
vealed. Alaska’s fisheries are shown in full 
operation. The Wskimo, the Siwash, the 
Indian of the Yukon and the giant abo- 
riginal of the farther North will also be 
present. 


THE CHARM OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


But aside from the general impression of 
the tremendous resources of the undeveloped 
eountries, the thing which the visitor to 
Seattle will doubtless remember longest is 
the city itself—the city and its environment. 
Standing at the head of Rainier Vista, the 
chief avenue of the grounds, he will look 
down a long line of white buildings and 
green terraces, past artificial fountains and 
cascades, to the cloud-like mountain which 
the Seattle people call Rainier. It is the 
largest mountain in the United States proper 
and one of the most beautiful. Standing 
alone and not far from water-level, it loses 
none of its height by the gradual-rising of 
plateaus. 
tains pictured in old geographies, the moun- 
tains one really never expects to find on 
earth. As the visitor goes in and out of the 
buildings, returning always to the vista 
down which the mountain shows, he begins 
to understand a little of the charm of life 
in the Nerthwest country, with such peaks 
for constant neighbors, and he ceases to 
wonder that the naming of this one moun- 
tain should have caused a long and bitter 
strife betweeen the two great cities which 
desired to claim it as their own. 

Throughout the grounds vistas open on the 
lakes and the distant Cascades or Olympics. 
The exposition is planned with a view to 
displaying to the best advantage the natural 
beauties of the surrounding landscape. The 


Machinery Hall, which will become the permanent School of Engineeri 


It reminds one of the ideal moun- . 
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grounds themselves border on two great 
lakes, beyond each of which is visible a 
chain of snow-peaks. The whole of this 
Puget Sound country is rimmed by some of 
the most beautiful scenery in the world. 
But one thing the visitor should bear in 
mind. Come early or come late. Every 
citizen of Seattle who expects friends from 
the Hast is groaning over the possibility 
that they may come in August after the 
forest fires have made the mountains invis- 
ible. For mountains, unlike the exposition 
buildings, are not to be shown on demand. 
June is the best month in Seattle; the end 
of September, after the rains begin, is per- 
haps next best. The mountains are always 
visible some of the time in August, but not 
as often and not in their full splendor. 
Strenuous efforts will be made this year to 
prevent the “slashing” of forests, but if we 
can judge at all by past years, the air will 
be heavy and smoke-clogged during the end 
of summer, and the residents of Seattle will 


be mourning over their inability to show 
the mountains of which they have made 
their greatest boast. 


SEATTLE’S FORWARD STRIDES 


The Northwest is a magnificent country. 
Puget Sound is perhaps the coming summer 
resort of our nation, as California is the 
winter resort. No visitor to Seattle this 
summer should plan to confine his attention 
to the exposition, although the exposition 
alone is well worth seeing. But we have 


here the most stupendous task of regrading 
ever undertaken by a city; whole quarter- 
mile sections of the city are being washed 
down into the Sound in order to secure a 
level place for traffic. Many people will 
come to see our regrades. We have here an 
inland sea with two thousand miles of shore- 
line hemmed in by mountains and primeval 
forests. HWxcursions on the Sound should be 
undertaken by all who come. And the great: 
est Sound excursion of all, the trip to Alaska 
by an inland sea, can be made for just forty 
dollars from Seattle for a ten-day trip. 

The place of amusement known in Chicago 
as the Midway, in St. Louis as the Pike, in 
Portland as the Trail, has discovered an 
equally appropriate name for itself in 
Seattle. It is to be designated as the Pay 
Streak. Readers of The Congregationalist 
will be especially interested in the fact that 
no intoxicating liquors can be sold either on 
the grounds or near them, This fact, which 
goes a long way towards guaranteeing the 
cleanness of the amusements, is due to the 
presence of the University, and the state 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor in its 
neighborhood. The list of entertainments 
has a more educational sound than that of 
former expositions. Igorrote villages, Hs- 
kimo villages, Japanese and Chinese villages, 
reproductions of early pioneer life and of 
present adventure in the nearby mountains 
are some of the amusements offered. 

In addition to the “pay” amusements, the 
exposition management has arranged for con- 
tinuous free concerts in the Temple of Music 
and in bandstands scattered around the 
grounds. Short concert seasons have been 
arranged for orchestras and bands from for- 
eign countries. Among interesting novelties 
in the musical line is to be mentioned a 
native Philippine band, with native instru- 
ments of bamboo. The national band of 
Mexico is also to appear. Vocal and instru- 
mental concerts will be held in the Audito- 
rium, which contains one of the largest 
organs yet built in any city. 

The exposition this year offers a chance 
to, see the unmade countries, the primeval 
wonders of sea and forest and mountain in 
a land where man is young. 


Justice is the ground of charity.—Herbert. 


Mt. Shasta Cal., Sisson at the foot of the mountain 
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Climbing Mount Shasta 


How Some Parsons Scaled the Famous California Peak — 


Ten years ago last July I first saw Mt. 
Shasta. I was on my way to Portland, 
Ore., to attend the National Council. The 
train stopped twenty minutes for dinner at 
Sisson, a little town at the foot of the 
mountain. From the railroad station plat- 
form a fine view is obtained of the moun- 
tain. As I looked at it I determined to 
make the ascent some day, yet a decade 
slipped away and I had not stood on the 
summit. Late in the spring of 1908 a 
“brother of the cloth’ asked me where I 
planned to spend vacation. It occurred to 
me like an inspiration that here was a 
chance to “do” Shasta in congenial com- 
pany. Therefore I proposed a trip into the 
Shasta country, seek out some secluded 
camping place, fish, climb mountain peaks 
and generally practice the simple life; then, 
as a grand finale, make the ascent of Mt. 
Shasta. Speaking of our proposed climb to 
See. L. D. Rathbone of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, he said he would like to ac- 
company us on the climb. 

We planned a roughing trip, carrying 
sleeping bags, provisions and as few neces- 
sities as possible. We lived in the open 
air, eating plain food, drinking mountain 
water and sleeping at night upon a mattress 
of balsam fir. How exhilarating the high 
altitudes are! At the tonic in the atmos- 
phere one shouts and jumps as he did when 
a lad. Standing upon some vantage point 
and looking out over the country one feels 
that he must shout out of pure exuberance. 
Surely never did human being have a more 
inspiring bed chamber than he who sleeps 
on the hank of a mountain stream, under a 
giant tree, where when one awakes in the 
night the moon and stars seem to be within 
reach of the outstretched hand, so brilliant 
and large are they. It is no wonder that so 
many of the Psalms were written by those 
who communed with Jehovah in the night 
season on the summit of the Palestine hills. 

Mt, Shasta forms the northern buttress 
of the two mountain ranges of California, 
the Sierra and the Coast. Shasta is of 
voleanic origin; a resident of Sisson de- 
scribed it as an “ash heap.” Unlike the 
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high peaks of the south—Tyndall, Whitney, 
Williamson—it is still in the making. On 
its sides several glaciers are at work cary- 
ing it, and some day it will stand, a bald 
peak like those mentioned, with its summit 
and sides so steep that snow may not lie 
upon them. Shasta has two peaks, Shas- 
tina, over 11,000 feet, and Shasta}.14,380. 
It is an impressive mountain from the fact 
that it overtops every mountain in the neigh- 
borhood by at least 4,000 feet. Around it 
are several cinder cones, known locally as 
“pbuttes.”” One, known as Black Butte, is the 
most perfect of the kind I ever saw. It 
rises about 8,000 feet above the floor of the 
valley and seems to be as perfectly sym- 
metrical as a heap of sand which the chil- 
dren make upon the seashore. It is black 
and contrasts vividly with the white sides 
of Shasta. Seen from Castle Crags, Shasta, 
with Black Butte in the foreground, is one 
of the most effective bits of mountain scen- 
ery in California. 

Our party gathered in Sisson, consisting 
of Sec. L. D. Rathbone and Mrs. Rathbone, 
Sec. H. M. Tenney, the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the American Board, Rev. C. C. 
Kirtland of Redwood City, Rev. S. R. Yar- 
row and myself. The start was made about 
10.30 A.M., the plan being to reach Horse 
Camp towards evening. The distance is 
about ten miles and the ascent nearly 5,500 
feet. The first part of the trail is weari- 
some, leading through chaparral and other 
undergrowth which grows about eight feet 
high and is so thick in places that it ob- 
scures the trail. After about three hours’ 
tramping, we emerged into the primeval 
forest where the woodman’s ax has never 
swung, and we walked under magnificent 
trees with a floor covered with delicate ferns 
and flowers. They surpassed any wild 
flowers I ever saw. Our party reached 
Horse Camp between five and six o'clock, 
after a most delightful ramble through the 
forest to the timber line. We chose for our 
camping place the last clump of pines and 
tamarack not far distant from the SDOW 
patches. These pioneer trees are sturdy 
fellows, with powerful butts that indicate 


great resisting power, but some prostrate 
giants show that the storms test them to 
the uttermost. 

A fire had just been started and some had 
gone to hunt for water when distant mut- 
terings warned us that a storm was com- 
ing. This was unexpected, for one of the 
pleasures of Californian mountaineering is 
the absence of electrical storms. Fortu- 
nately some rubber blankets in the outfit 
covered the provisions and bedding, but we 
gritted our teeth and prepared to receive a 
wetting, which we did. The storm was soon 
upon us; it enveloped us, obscuring every- 
thing from our vision. To a resident of the 
interior or of the Atlantic Coast states an 
electrical storm is common, but to a native 
Californian it is appalling. I believe they 
fear earthquakes less. It was appalling, 
yet glorious; we value it as one of our ex- 
periences. Soon the storm passed away and 
the sun illumined the clouds with glorious 
beauty, while the snowy sides of the moun- 
tain above us was transformed into a won- 
derland, as the colors played upon the snow. 
This sunset was worth all the toil and 
trouble of the ascent. 

All were up by 3.30 A.™M., for there was 
a long climb before us. Breakfast cooked 
and eaten, we prepared ourselves, carrying 
alpenstocks and a lunch. ‘There are no 
trails from this point, the mountain lies 
before you, go to it! A great hollow has 
been scooped by some monster glacier of 
former days, up which one makes his way to 
Thumb Rock, 12,000 feet above sea level. 
The storm of the previous night had been 
followed by a sharp frost, hence the snow 
had a crust, in places glare ice, and making 
difficult traveling. A guide who was taking 
a party to the summit slipped, and dropping 
his alpenstock fell on the ice. He began to 
shoot down the mountain side in perilous 
fashion, but he kept his wits about him, 
steered hireself to the side of the snowdrift 
and stopped his wild slide. Soon all parties 
forsook the snow and took to the rocks. 

When Thumb Rock is reached, you get a 
view of the other side of the mountain, 
where a great glacier still stretches its pow- 
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erful length. How thick this is no one can 
tell, but some fissures reveal green ice as far 
down as the eye can reach. The way to the 
summit lies along the edge of this glacier, 
which is soft from exposure to the hot sun 
rays. You are apt to sink to your hips and 
to receive a suggestion of the possibility of 
slipping out of sight altogether. Skirting 
this glacier you come to an ash heap which, 
by noon, is usually loose and treacherous. 
This is climbed, then another glacier is 
crossed to a still sharper ascent, which is 
composed apparently of lava, pumice and 
ashes. A stiff climb brings one to what may 
be called the shoulder of the mountain, for 
the final peaks rise from this. Here is a 
natural curiosity, a boiling sulphur spring. 
You are reminded that this is a volcano, 
not yet dead. Some day it may “blow its 
head off’ once more and send streams of 
lava down its sides, bringing terror to the 
inhabitants as it did to the savages of a 
past age. 

One final effort and then we gained the 
summit. What a victory! The dream of 
years is realized, Shasta’s proud head is 
underfoot, what a glorious sensation it is! 
All our party, Mrs. Rathbone included, 
reached the summit, our time eight hours 
and fifty minutes for four of us, some two 
hours less for one and an hour for another. 
We signed the register, read a Psalm from 
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the Bible that is kept in the box on the 
Summit, and joined in prayer. Then we 
looked out to the world beyond, how won- 
derful it is, how beautiful! The mountain 
ranges, though averaging 8,000 feet above 
sea level, seem like foothills. The outlook 
is impressive and your soul is quickened as 
you try to grasp its beauties. Shastina lies 
almost below. In the heart of the crater is 
a lake and on its rim are several others. 
Once it belched out a fiery mass, but now in 
its throat lies the emerald gem which bears 
mute witness to the end of the rule of fire. 

All too soon the descent must be under- 
taken, 
grand panorama to fix it upon the memory, 
and the face is set downward. How differ- 
ent from the ascent! You let yourself slide 
down the loose débris, and when you come 
to the snow patches you give yourself a 
push and away you go. At first you are 
timid as you look down the mountain, but 
soon the enthusiasm of it gets hold of you 
and you are a boy again, coasting with play- 
mates. We laughed and joked each other 
as we lost our balance and rolled over in 
the soft snow, so different from the morning. 
The camp was reached in about three hours. 
We were weary but happy. The next day, 


as we stood on the platform at Sisson sta- 
tion, I looked up at the mountain and said, 
“My desire is realized.” 


toward Mary Lyon Chapel. 


spacious lawn. 


gathered to look on. 


memories of her alma mater. 


Mt. Holyoke’s May Frolics 


On a certain day in May, each year, Mt. Holyoke College seniors 
lay aside their dignity, for a time, and indulge in rope-jJumping, and on 
the following day the fun-loving juniors merrily spin their tops. 

This year white-clad seniors, in academic cap and gown, with dark 
green jump ropes festooned between each couple, marched through the 
grove, singing as they went a catchy song written for the occasion. | 

Near /Williston Hall the sophomore class president and vice-president 
bestowed golden jonquils on each senior as she passed. 
Williston steps, the class sang favorite songs and then the president and 
vice-president began the sport by jumping their ropes down the walk 
Others followed until soon the 170 girls were 
seen in all directions, busily skipping. 
flowing sleeves, some skillful jumping was done. | 

Next afternoon the juniors assembled in front of the music building 
near the south campus, all in white lawn dresses with flowing Red 
Riding Hood capes and with red roses in their hair. 
president, bearing trailing festoons of roses, led the line across the south 
campus, carrying out effective marching maneuvers. 
white costumes were strikingly effective against the velvety green of the 


Singing their “spinning song’ the class gathered in front of the chapel 
and soon the little red tops were busily humming all along the walks, fur- 
nishing no little entertainment to members of the college and the guests 


These festivities of rope-jumping and top-spinning, begun long ago, 
are now honored customs and have high place in the Mt. Holyoke girl's 


Assembled on 


In spite of caps and bothersome 


President and vice- 


The bright red and 


G. W. 


A lingering look is taken of the’ 
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Linking Two Oceans 


Tifty thousand men are digging the chan- 
nel across the Isthmus of Panama which is 
to unite the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. This is the greatest engi- 
neering enterprise of modern times. The 
Churchman of April 3 has an illustrated 
article by Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, bishop 
of Cuba, describing what impresses him 
most in this stupendous work. We select 
these paragraphs: 

“The first impression that one receives on . 
landing in the Zone is that our government 
has ransacked the whole nation to send to 
the Zone its best obtainable specimens of 
physical manhood. When one gees these 
men as he travels over ‘the line’ he cannot 
but be impressed by their strong, healthy, 
robust appearance, and he says to himself, 
‘If the work can be done, these men can do 
it.’ This impression is not at all dissipated 
when one is thrown in contact with the men, 
and realizes that they are masters in their 
several vocations. He is impressed by the 
absence of the adventurer class of Ameri- 
cans, whom one would expect to find preying 
upon the earnings of the energetic and in- 
dustrious. They are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

“Then one is amazed as he passes from 
place to place, as I have to do, at the vil- 
lages which have been constructed to house 
this great seething mass of workers. A long 
job requires comfortable surroundings if you 
are going to get the maximum of work out 
of the men. The commission has acted most 
wisely in this respect. Neat houses, not 
expensive, clean streets, running water, elec- 
tric lights, absolutely sanitary conditions 
are what greet you in all of these villages; 
and, above all, a satisfied, contented people. 

“The healthy appearance, too, of the peo- 
ple impresses one, and he remembers the 
time when the Isthmus was considered the 
most unhealthy spot in the world. He has 
been told that there was a grave made for 
every cross tie laid when the Panama Rail- 
road was constructed. He has read of the 
appalling death rate which frustrated the 
French work. And now he sees all this 
changed. American women go about their 
domestic duties, and American children are 
seen playing in the streets of the villages 
and towns, healthy and happy, and one finds 
it hard to realize that he is thousands of 
miles away from the United States, in the 
tropics, and in a locality where even the 
ships would not lie at the wharves all night 
a few years ago. The marvel of it all! It 
is as though some magician had waved his 
wand over the scene, and dirt and filth and 
sickness and disease and unhappiness and 
discontent had fled away in the night. But 
no! it was no magician’s wand that brought 
the change. Science, a master mind, and the 
unlimited resources of a wise government 
have been at work. When the history of 
the canal is written, much of the credit of 
its construction will go to Colonel Gorgas, 
the chief sanitary officer, and his able assist- 
ants. 

“There is, perhaps, no one thing in the 
world today that can make an American’s 
bosom so swell with pride, no one thing that 
makes him so conscious of the greatness and 
power of his people, as this stupendous 
undertaking, which marches forward with 
irresistible power, and you know that that 
power is the Nation of the United States, 
which brooks no failure. The man with the 
spirit of a Cassandra cannot be a true Amer- 
ican if once he has set foot on the Isthmus 
and still prophesies failure. He does not 
know the men who are doing the work, nor 
does he, understand the spirit of the Ameri- 
ean people.” 


A scorpion stings with his tail, a saucy 
servant with his eye.—African Proverb. 
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Kindergarten on Recreation Pier, New York 


Fun and Profit through City Playgrounds 


The Widening Movement of Popular Interest in Children’s Games 


Shall our school children play in the 
streets? Or shall they cease to play? In 
New York recently, by a report made to 
the board of education, it, was shown that 
422 pupils had been injured by passing 
vehicles while playing in the streets in front 
of the schoolhouses in a few more than one 
hundred days. With the increase of motor 
cars and the crowding traffic of our city 
streets, the former solution becomes more 
and more unworthy of us—a mere turning 
out of the innocents for slaughter. 

Nor is the other alternative either possi- 
ble or desirable. All work and no play not 
merely makes Jack a dull boy; it robs him 
of his boyhood altogether and is pretty sure 
to rob him of his manhood, too. Play is the 
child’s best training ground for character. 
ven more than school, it teaches the social 
lessons of self-control, respect for the rights 
of others, leadership and subordination, with- 
out which the community life is impossible. 
It trains the imagination and the will and 
it makes the citizen, 
That is wise teach- 
ing which takes ac- 
count of play as one 
of the chief formative 
elements in the life of 
the child; and so, in 
due time, of the com- 
munity in which his 
grown up life is to be 
spent. 

If, therefore, we can 
neither leave the chil- 
dren to play in the 
streets nor kill in 
them the divinely or- 
dered instinct of 
which play is the nec- 
essary expression, the 
alternative is that 
playgrounds must be 
provided for the 
schools. From this 
yearly more evident 
necessity has sprung 
the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America 
and all the wide and 
fruitful movement of 
which it seeks to be 
the organized expres- 
sion. The Association 
has come already to 


Armour Square Playground, South Park, Chicago 
(Circle bar designed by Dr, D, A, Sargent of Harvard. 


the settled dignity of annual congresses, 
though the beginning of its organized move- 
ment for playgrounds in America dates back 
only a little more than a decade. At the 
second congress, in New York last Septem- 
ber, thirty-one states, with Canada and 
Porto Rico, were represented in a total offi- 
cial membership of 408. he interest of the 
executives of cities had been bespoken by 
Mayor McClellan of New York, and the 
interest and co-operation of sixty-three of 
these executives was secured. 

A striking feature of the third convention, 
in Pittsburg last month, was a May festival 
by some ten thousand children of the city 
in Schenley Park, including a pageant of the 
city’s history, national dances—Scotch, Trish, 
Hungarian, Italian and Slovak and a great 
variety of games. The possibilities of enjoy- 
ment, education and: co-operation were 
brought out in a way which convinced all 
the onlookers of the wide possibilities which 
the playground movement affords. 


If it be asked why public interest has been 
so tardily aroused in our American cities, 
part of the answer is to be found in the 
service which has been rendered, not always - 
to the best advantage, by the vacant lot. 
These waiting spaces have, after a fashion, 
served the purpose which the publie play- 
grounds must henceforth serve better, under 
more careful supervision and with more va- 
riety of means for play. But there are no 
more vacant lots in the congested quarters 
of our great cities. And: the alternative is 
the streets, where these four hundred New 
York pupils were run over or run down. The 
right leadership, too, has only recently found 
effective voice through men like Jacob Riis 
of New York, Joseph Lee of Boston, and a 
host of educational and settlement workers, 
like Miss Jane Addams of Chicago. Mr. 
Lee, in his “Constructive and Preventive 
Philanthropy,” has supplied the master word 
of the whole movement: “The boy without 
a playground is father to the man without 
a job; and the boy 
with a bad playground 


Wil\ keep ten to fifty boys busy in a very small space.) 


is apt to be father to 
a man with a job that 
had better been left 
undone.” 

In the history of 
the movement Boston 
and its neighborhood 
take the earliest place. 
New York has the 
greatest number of 
playgrounds and the 
system has been car- 
ried to its highest per- 
fection of arrange- 
ment and supervision 
in Chicago. Our il- 
lustrations give a 
glimpse of playgrounds 
in all three cities; 
with a hint of the 
wide variety of adap- 
tation to special need: 
and local opportuni 
ties. 

Boston has _ been 
fortunate from the 
first in its Common, 
where the boys have 
played for two cen- 
turies and three- 
quarters. The first 
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town in America to vote for the pur- 
chase of land for public playgrounds was 
Brookline, Mass., in 1872. Chicago followed, 
four years later, with a recreation field in 
Washington Park, and New York in 1887. 
In this year the first public sand garden for 
little children was established in Boston, fol- 
lowed, two years later, by the first free, 
equipped and supervised outdoor gymnasium 
for public use, on the Charlesbank, Boston. 
In New York in 1896 the only public school 
playground was a disused cemetery. Now 
there are some seventy of these reservations. 

The sand court is the simplest and one of 
the most popular of all the forms of play 
and is most easily made available. The 
perennial satisfaction of the shovel and the 
pail—mere filling in and emptying out—is 
one of the astonishing revelations of the 
child’s mind. From this the program opens 
out, with gymnastics, the ever-popular base- 
ball and lesser games, and elaborate folk 
and popular dances, preserving many of th« 
graceful and interesting traditions of the 
nations whose children come to us from over 
seas and of our -own old-fashioned country 
dances. The sight of some thousands of 
girls engaged in these graceful and wholesome 
plays is one to encourage hope for the new 
motherhood of America. 
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t Playground, Boston. 


Swings and Sand Courts 
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Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter and glare and sin), 
Pjenty of room for prison-pens (gather the criminals in), 

Plenty of room for jails and courts (willing enough to pay), 

But never a place for the lads to race ; no, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores (mammon must have the best), 
Plenty of room for the running sores that rot in the city’s breast! 
Plenty of room for the lures that lead the hearts of our youth 


astray, 


But never a cent on a playground spent; no, never a place to play! 


The Outdoor Religion» 


BY I. 0. RB. 


He went singing down the street as a 
small boy will, carolling over and over again 
the latest catchy tune which he had picked 
up—this time, I was thankful to note, from 
the prayer meeting and not the ragtime 
vocalist : 


It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s the old-time religion, 
And it’s good enough for me. 


All lively tunes are assertive and infec- 
tious—even tyrannical—like an acquired 
malady which in spite of all the doctors per- 
sists until it has run its course. So in the 
village street and the field path I, too, began 
to sing the tune in voiceless repetition. 
Though I tried to shake it off, it came steal- 
ing back again, renewing possession of my 
mind to the exclusion of more gerious 
thoughts. But at last the spirit of the open 
air took full possession, the green grass and 
the singing wood joined in the strain and 
there came an unsuspected change in the 
words. In a green glade where there were 
none to stare or moek, the song broke out 
into this differing strain: 


It’s the outdoor religion, 
It’s the outdoor religion, 
And it’s good enough for me. 


Now I am not disposed to insist upon this 
emendation for the familiar song which I 
have heard with variations and at intervals 
for more than the average life of a human 
generation. It might lead to heresy, for 
there are those whose religion is so much of 
the woods and fields and streams that it 


Give Them a Place to Play 


to play! 


done ! 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty of room for art; 
Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, stage and mart. 
Proud is the city—she finds a place for many a fad today, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find a 


place for the boys 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a chance for fun— 
Better a playground-plot than a court and a jail when the harm is 


Give them a chance—if you stint them now, tomorrow you'll have 


to pay 


A larger bill for a darker ill, so give them a place to play! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in The Journal of Hducation. 
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seldom or never gets inside the church doors 
to reach the joy of fellowship in worship; 
and never gains stability of purpose. It is 
like the shifting of the clouds which now are 
overhead and overflowing; and now leave us 
to draught and sultry hours. 

But the changed word expresses the ori- 
gins and the character of a wholesome faith. 
We call Christianity, rightly enough, one of 
the book religions; but in the person of its 
founders it was never bookish. We assodi- 
ate it with the Lord’s house and the school 
house, properly enough; but its founder 
preached and prayed upon a mountain top 
and taught in the grainfields and from the 
stern of an anchored fishing craft. We 
know that he loved the open skies, sun- 
lighted and wind-swept, the feel of turf or 
gravel underfoot, the white sweep of the sail 
and the swirl of the wave under the quarter 
of the boat. We resent the morbid imagina- 
tion which pictures him as a meager and 
thin-blooded pedant or self-consuming senti- 
mentalist. It is the outdoor Christ, offering 
help from a robust and wholesome, though 
divinely sensitive and sympathetic body and 
soul, whom we want for our Redeemer. 

The delight of the outdoor life is not possi- 
ble in full measure, perhaps, to many of us. 
Some have too much of its drudgeries and 
are weary. Some are bound to indoor occu- 
pations by the will of God. But the whole- 
some, cheerful spirit of the outdoor religion 
is needed by us all. Take your theology out 
of its pigeon-hole and look at it in the free 
air, which in its coming and going is the 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, the master of all 
theologies! Take your sense of brotherhood 
out of the home and club and even the 
church, into the common, testing and invig- 


orating atmosphere of the street and market 
place. Pray and meditate in your closet— 
but also try prayer under the broad sky 
which your Master loved as the familiar 
canopy of his place of communion with his 
IFrather. Many a man’s religion needs ex- 
posure to the winds of heaven and the clear 
sunlight. Breathe deep that wind of God, 
live in that searching light, until your faith 
becomes red-blooded, stalwart and robust. 
Then, perhaps, you will be able to sing with 
me, not by accident but with full intention: 


It’s the outdoor religion— 
It’s the outdoor religion; 
And it’s good enough for me. 


The Sunday Paper 


I spent five cents for the Sunday Dart, 
and hauled it home in a two-wheeled cart ; 
I piled the sections upon the floor, till they 
reached as high as the kitchen door; I bung 
the chromos upon the wall, though there 
wasn’t room to hang them all, and the yard 
was littered some ten feet deep with “comic 
sections” that made me weep; and_ there 
were sections of pink and green, a woman’s 
section and magazine, and sheets of music 
the which if played would quickly make an 
audience fade; and there were patterns for 
women’s gowns and also for gentlemen's 
hand-me-downs; and a false mustache and a 
rubber doll, and a deck of ecards and a para- 
sol. Now men are busy with dray and cart 
a-hauling away the Sunday Dart.—Emporia 
Gazette. 


All things are ours just for the great uses 
and ministries of God.—Robert I. Speer. 
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1 gg* OR two happy 
tent had been pitched in 
the shade of some stately 
Uy, trees not a stone’s throw 
from Fern: Cottage, where 
Father, Mother, Jack and 
Jill lived and flourished. 
In this tent Jack and his 
comrades often slept of 
ummer nights—to Jill’s great discomfiture. 
Not that she disapproved. On the contrary, 
she longed to share the fun. Mother, how- 
ever, rather liked to keep her little daughter 
under her own wing, and preferred for her 
the rose-colored canopy of her own small bed, 
rather than a bit of canvas under the broad 
canopy of heaven. 

But one spring morning a happy thought 
came to Mother. ‘The long vacation was 
approaching. Studies were to be dropped ; 
schoolmates would be afar off; and the ques- 
tion was how to keep two pairs of restless 
hands, and two busy brains, happily en- 
grossed for three months. 

“Jack,” she said, smiling at him as he 
added more sugar to his oatmeal, “Jack, do 
you suppose you could build a house—you 
and Jill?” 

An astonished boy lifted a pair of be- 
wildered eyes. 

“Build a house! What kind of a house, 
Mother? <A doll’s house?” 

‘No, a real house. Not a very large one, 
of course, but large enough for you and Ji 
to have a great deal of pleasure in—to say 
nothing of the fun of building it. For 
instance, a house about eight by ten, with 
and window. Do you think 
could manage it?” 

“Wight by ten,’’ repeated 
tively, “eight by ten. 
as a stateroom in a 
Mother?” 

“Just about,” she answered, ‘and to carry 
out the resemblance, you might put in two 
berths, one above the other.” 

Here Jill clasped her hands ecstatically, 
and ejaculated, “Oh, Mother!” half under 
her breath, while Jack still pondered gravely. 

“Where could we build it?” he asked at 
length, his dark eyes kindling, and his face 
all aglow. 

“Out under the trees where the tent stood 
last 

“Mother, I really do believe we could do 


summers a 


a door you 


Jack medita- 


That’s about as big 
steamboat, isn’t it, 


summer.” 
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it! I should like to try, anyhow,” and the 
brown hand came down on the table with a 
thump that made the dishes rattle. 

“JT just know we could do it!” cried Jill, 
who was apt to be sure of things. “I can 
drive nails like everything. Can’t I, Jack?” 

“Pretty well for a girl,” he answered. 
“But, Mother, how about the—the—stuff— 
the lumber, if that’s what they call it?” 

“J will furnish the lumber,” said Mother, 
“Gf you will agree to do the work. But, 
children, we must have a fair understanding 
about this matter. I can’t afford to buy 
lumber to be wasted; neither can you afford 
to begin a job like that, and then give it ap 
if you happen to get tired of it. If you 
undertake to build the house you must do it, 
and do it well. We cannot have an eyesore 
about the premises. Run away now, and 
think it over.” 

“Tell me one thing more, Mother,” said 
Jack. “Do you mean a really, truly house, 
with a glass window, and a door with a 
door knob—and—and—shingled—and every- 
thing?” 

“Yes—shingled and painted and every- 
thing! But I’m busy now. When you have 
made up your minds you can let me know.” 

Off the two children bounded, out under 
the great trees to consider the site of the 
proposed building. That it was to be built, 
and by themselves, was no doubt a foregone 
conclusion with both of them; but in the 
wisdom of his twelve years Jack was not 
disposed to be rash. As for Jill, who was 
two years younger, she was ready for any- 


thing. 
“T must talk it over with Father and 
Uncle Harry,” said the boy at last. “It is 


a good deal of a job, Jill; a bigger one than 
you think. But if they think we can do it, 
we can; and that’s all there is about it.” 

Iather approved heartily; and. Uncle 
Harry, as usual, came to the fore with 
promises of aid and comfort. It was only 
stipulated that the children were to do the 
work, and were to take time to do it well. 

“We'll fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer,’ quoted Jack enthusiastically, 
tossing a pebble in the direction of a chip- 
munk that was racing distractedly up and 
down the stone wall. 

“Or if it takes two summers,” said Uncle 
Harry. ‘Rome wasn’t built in a day, my 
boy.” 
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Illustrations by Frederick? Dorr Steele 


“I suppose I can have all the advice I 
need, Father?” 

“Certainly. Consult your architect freely. 
But you must be master-builder as well as 
common carpenter. First get the exact 
dimensions of your castle and then go 
ahead.” 

Jack had a “distant relative” in an archi- 
tect’s office, and a friendly carpenter lived 
hard by. Both were deeply interested in 
the new undertaking. Some very busy days 
followed. Such measurements and figuring, 
such consulting of plans, and talk of “speci- 
fications” as went on night after night under 
the light of the parlor lamp! But at length 
Jack told Mother just how much lumber he 
wanted, and what it would cost. 

She coolly told him to give the order him- 
self—to make his own bargains, and to be 
careful to make no blunders. 

I think that with the exception of Mother, 
and possibly Father and Uncle Harry, no- 
body in this wide world really believed that 
Jack could build his house, even with Jill’s 
valuable assistance. 
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“That boy will never be able to get the 
thing plumb,” said one. 

“Tt will lean like the tower of Pisa,” 
another. 

“It will go over the first time the south 
wind blows,” remarked a third. 

And a fourth was sure the roof would 
leak, even if the walls stood firm. 

The work went on slowly and steadily— 
but what fun it was! Wirst came the ‘great 
excitement of the hour when the first load 
of lumber was delivered, and the fragrance 
of the newly cut pine mingled with the sweet 
odors wafted from the meadows. Even be- 
fore that, however, Jack had been making 
ready. He lived in a land of marble, and 
not far from a mill where it was easy to 
find smooth slabs of refuse stone, which for 
some reason had been discarded as unsalable. 
These he wheeled, one by one, on a wheel- 
barrow, to make the underpinning of his 
house. On this firm foundation the sills 
were laid, the friendly carpenter having 
loaned the lad a spirit-level, that every beam 
might be “straight as a die.’ This is what 
Jack said—but, for my part, I fail to see 
why a die is straighter than any other bit 
of metal. 

But do not imagine it was all play. 
children learned more than one vyaluable 
lesson that summer. Patience, perseverance, 
continuance in well-doing, the overcoming of 
difficulties, the correcting of mistakes, good- 
humor and fidelity all went into the slow 
growth of the house that Jack built. ; 

It was almost time for school to begin 
again. Saw, plane and hammer had been 
wielded early and late, but the little build- 
ing was not finished, or even rain-proof. 

Mother came to the rescue with a sugges- 
tion. On one of her drives she had seen a 
roof “shingled mit straw”’—in other words, 
a thatched cottage. As a temporary expedi- 
ent, at least, Jack might thatch his house. 
This was done, and very pretty and pic- 
turesque it looked with the yellow straw 
projecting from the low eaves. Door and 
window were hung, and then the little house 
was locked up for the winter. 

The next summer work was begun with 
renewed spirit. The straw thatch not prov- 
ing quite satisfactory, the house was shingled, 
Jill helping bravely. The berths were put 
in; a piazza was carried along the entire 
front and—oh, crowning glory !—a flag-staff 
was raised from the small gable and the 
Stars and Stripes fluttered aloft. 

Then began the work of interior decora- 
tion. There Jill was in her element. The 
walls were papered with pretty “supple- 
ments” chosen from the great pile of art 


said 


The 
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journals in Mother’s studio. Two shelves 
fitted into one corner held a small washbowl 
and pitcher, and over this a tiny mirror was 
hung. In the opposite corner was placed a 
little table; a small chair under the window 
and one on the porch completed the furni- 
ture. The berths (‘“bunks,” Jack preferred 
to call them) were fitted with red and white 
striped ticks and pillows which the children 
filled with sweet, fresh hay from the barn, 
and aromatic balsam tips gathered from the 


pasture, making a soft resting place for 
tired little bodies. Father’s red and gray 


camping blankets were borrowed from the 
home attic. 

After Jill had fastened the turkey-red 
draperies in place With bright brass-headed 
tacks, curtained the small window with the 
same glowing color, spread a bright rug 
upon the floor, and run up the Stars and 
Stripes, the little house was complete—all 
but one thing. It must have a name. 

Many were the suggestions offered by in- 
terested friends and relatives. The boys 
favored such names as “The Foxes Den,” or 
“The Pirates Cave.” Mother suggested “The 
Bird’s Nest,” which was quickly followed by 


“The Owl’s Nest” and “The Chicken’s 
Roost.” But after much discussion “The 


House that Jack Built” was finally decided 
on as the most appropriate, even though it 
did not give Jill credit for her share in the 
labor. 

It must be confessed that the house is not 
very big; but there is ample room for two, 
or perhaps for two and a half. There are 
almost always more than two, for Kerry, a 
wise and dignified fox-terrier who has quite 
outgrown childish follies, and Twinkle, a 
frisky little black and tan puppy, feel the 
deepest interest in the house and its owners, 
and are among its most frequent guests. 

And all is so snug and so comfortable, 
with a strong lock on the door, that Mother 
does not object when Jill and Angie beg to 
sleep in those red-draped beds, lulled by the 
rustling leaves and the low sighing of the 
wind. 

Jack, I regret to say, is a good deal taller 
than he was when the house was begun. 
That is the chief trouble with boys—they 
will grow up. The time is inevitably coming 
when both children will outgrow this toy, 
which is linked with so many happy memo- 
ries. But Mother thinks it has already more 
than paid for itself; and that when its build- 
ers have really put away childish things, it 
can be made useful as a sort of museum—a 
receptacle for the overflow of treasure-trove 
that Jack and Jill are continually bringing 
home from field and wood and hillside. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 
The First Fruits 


BY REV. E. 


The old Jewish law called upon the 


people to give the first of everything to 
God—the first of the flocks and herds, 
the first of each crop as it was gathered. 
Christians are not required to do this, 


but it is a beautiful custom. A successful 
young man employed in New York made 
it his rule, whenever his salary was in- 
ereased, to give the first week’s increase 
to the church, or to the poor as a thank 
offering to God. 

There is always a peculiar pleasure in 
gathering the first of each thing that 
grows—the first violets, the first daisies, 
the first berries, the first cherries. 

How many of you are willing this year 
to regard the first fruits as “sacred unto 
the Lord,” not to be used for yourselves? 


H. 


BYINGTON 


When you find this summer the first of 
any kind of blossom, do not stick it in 
your own buttonhole, nor place it in a 
vase in your own room; but give it to 
some one to whom Jesus would be glad 
to have you give it—some sick or aged 
person, to some lonely or troubled one, 
to one of your parents or grandparents. 
So also with the first berries you pick, or 
cherries, or apples, or the first nuts you 
find. : 

If you have some money, do not spend 
from it for yourselves and then give the 
rest in Sunday school, but set apart first 
the pennies for Christ and then spend the 
rest as may seem best and right. All 
your lives let the “first fruits’ be used in 
an unselfish way. 


793. 
Closet and Altar 


THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


The Lord is 
want.—Ps. 23. 


my shepherd; I shall not 


It is a psalm of experience, an old man’s 
experience, after being led through many a 
trying way and tasting many a bitter cup. 
It must have been written in David's old 
age, but in it he enshrines the memories -of 
his youth.—/. R. Miller. 


For the precious Word of God is like 
green pastures, full of freshness, beauty and 
nourishment, as sweet and fair as at the 
first. And the Lord’s Day is full of quiet 
and rest like the still waters of life, with the 
placid hours of worship and soul communion. 
—Oliver Huckel. 


Tt is not only the Lord’s words, but Him-. 
self who restoreth our soul.—George Adam 
Smith, 


Christ, of tender lambs the Leader 
Shelter of each nestling bird, 

For our young the Guide and Pleader 
Let our song to Thee be heard: 
While sweet praises each voice raises 

To the everlasting Word. 


> 


King of Saints, the all-prevailing 
Message of the Father's grace, 

Lord of wisdom, grief assailing, 
Saviour of our mortal race; 

Shepherd Jesus, guide and lead us 
To Thy heavenly pasture-place. 


Lead, O King, to life eternal, i 
In the footsteps Thou hast trod: 
In Thy heavenly way supernal, 
Strength of those who worship God; 
Fount of merey, virtue’s Author, 
Lead us with Thy staff and rod. 
—COlement of Alexandria, 


These are the paths in which all the 
saints desire to be led and kept and never to 
turn aside out of them. And those only are 
led by the still waters of comfort that walk 
in the paths of righteousness. The way of 


duty is the truly pleasant way. It is the 
work of righteousness that is peace. In these 


paths we cannot walk, unless God both lead 
us into them and lead us in them.—Matthew 
Henry. 


Life is a sore fight; but to the Christian 
man, in spite of all the tumult, life is a 
festal banquet. ... This our condition 
—always the foe, always the table-—Alew- 
ander Maclaren. 


is 


Most loving Shepherd of the flock, 
who seekest the lost and upholdest 
the weary, out of the wilderness I cry 
to Thee. For I have gone astray and 
forgotten Thy law; the delight of 

hy presence and the safety of Thy 
watch and fold and I have found that 
the wandering is ever the unquiet 
heart. Forget me not in this my hour 
of peril and of need, though I am 
all unworthy of Thy love and care. 
Pardon my transgressions. Restore 
my soul and lead me in the paths of 
righteousness for Thy name’s sake. 
Let Thy rod and Thy staff be my 
comfort in the shadow of death and 
spread Thou my table in the presence 
of mine enemies. Let Thy love sus- 
tain me and Thy commandment be- 
come my delight, that I may serve 
Thee gladly all the days of my pil- 
grimage and dwell in Thy house for- 
ever. Amen. 
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Among the New Books 


Books of Travel 


There is always room for the traveler who 
iis not in a hurry and can find elements of 
a lotus-eating joy to make us sharers of his 
experience. Such an one we have in Stan- 
tion Davis Kirkham, who gives us pictures 
from his three years in Mexico in Mezican 
Trails (Putnam. $1.75 net). It is a leis- 
urely and enjoyable series of impressionistic 
chapters in which the Mexican and his ways 
are made real to us, behind just a delightful 
haze of romantic interest. The illustrations 
are good, and the book will open the eyes of 
many readers to a life which is strangely 
Gifferent from their own and yet just over 
tthe border. 

Given plenty of leisure, money and an 
Gnterest in out-of-the-way places with odd 
bits of history, and we can imagine no 
pleasanter pastime than to follow the lead 
of Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, in The Shores 
of the Adriatic: The Austrian Side (Dutton. 
$6.00 net). By carriage, by diligence, by 
small steamers, infrequent trains and some- 
times afoot, he journeyed among half ruined 
cities, flourishing modern seaports and sleepy 
old-world villages along the coasts of Dal- 
matia, Istria and the “‘Kiistenliinde.” These 
places, with their stories, are all described 
ip so much detail as to be almost confusing, 
but quantities of beautiful pictures help to 
differentiate them and add charm to the 
pages. Particular care is taken to set forth 
the various peasant costumes, as well as 
to tell of the curious festivals and church 
ceremonies. Good inns and restaurants are 
faithfully enumerated, as well as their oppo- 
sites, and we should think the volume would 
be of great assistance in planning a tour 
through these less traveled regions. 

The wheel of time promises to bring round 
a large importance for the rich but neglected 
fields of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys 
and for Persia. What is the present state 
of the land about ancient Nineveh and 
also in Persia we learn from Behind the 
Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia, by M. EH. 
Hume-Grifith (Lippincott. $3.50 net). 
The author and her husband are English 
anedical missionaries and came into close 
contact with the people in their homes in 
oth lands. It is a woman’s book and tells 
as much, among other thing, of the domestic 
life, but a large element of it is of the hus- 
band’s writing. In the not far distant 
future, Mosul, where Dr. Hume-Griffith is 
at work, will be a railroad station on a 
through Indian European line, and then 
these pictures will have a historic, in addi- 
tion to their present human and missionary 
Jnterest. 

A classic in the literature of mountain- 
eering is Sir Leslie Stephen’s, The Play- 
ground of Hurope (Putnam. $1.50), con- 
taining articles on Alpine mountain climb- 
ing written some years ago for English 
magazines and now appearing for the first 
time in an American edition. Sir Leslie is 
a master of style, and these papers will be 
read with keen enjoyment for their delicious 
humor and vivid description even by those 
who have never seen the Alps. For visitors 
to Switzerland the narrative of hazardous 
adventure and the picturesque painting of 
familiar and majestic scenery will. be 
doubly welcome. 

Much good fortune has come to Ireland of 
late yeats, and not the least was the three 
months’ visit last year of William Bleroy 
Curtis, the gifted journalist and traveler. 
In regard to few countries has there been so 
little reliable information available; and of 
few can it be said that so much is known 
which is not true! Mr. Curtis’s book, One 
Irish Summer (Duffield. $3.50 net), there- 


fore, seems likely to become the reference 
book on this once distracted country. It 
contains history, romance, legend, facts, 
poetry, economic information, concise digests 
of irish legislation for the last half century, 
vivid descriptions of Irish scenery and char- 
acter and is written with charm, sympathy 
and insight. We think Mr. Curtis should 
be made an honorary Lord of the Isle or re- 
ceive some other special mark of gratitude 
from the Irish people. His previous books 
had prepared us for a thoroughly delightful 
piece of work, but we are none the less sur- 
prised to find how cleverly he has imparted 
facts when we thought we were being merely 
highly entertained. The book is attractively 
issued, with many beautiful and unusual pic- 
tures. 

The fourth revised edition of Baedeker’s 
United States (Scribner’s. $4.50 net) has 
just been brought out, with thirty-three maps 
and forty-eight plans. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the main portions, relating to groups 
of states, guides for excursions to Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Alaska. The contents 
are arranged in nine divisions, so bound that 
they may easily be separated and the special 
section desired used by itself. 

It is not easy to write a fresh and original 
book on Italian travel. In seeking, however, 
to avoid the commonplace in her new book, 
The Spell of Italy (Ll. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50), Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason has 
produced work which is trivial from one 
point of view and pedantic from another. 
Her summary of Italian history and the 
chapters bringing together well known facts 
about famous authors who have lived in 
Italy show a good deal of industry and 
power of condensation. Her characteriza- 
tions of the land itself are not so successful. 
The publishers have issued the book in at- 
tractive form. 


Nature and Garden Books 


We learn best from our own experience, 
but} the experience of others points and 
illumines the way and encourages or dis- 
courages us in attempting new plans of work. 
Especially is this true with the desire which 
every spring calls the country lovers back 
to the soil. The Harth’s Bounty, by Kate 
V. St. Maur (Macmillan. $1.75 net), re- 
lates the labors and well-earned prosperities 
of two such married adventurers, who built 
up a successful farm. They had the needed 
gift, both with animate and inanimate na- 
ture, and succeeded in securing and retain- 
ing competent and willing help—that last 
test and trial of the farmer. The narrative 
has charm and will nourish the imagination 
of the country-lover, whether it encourages 
him to launch out or not. The range of ex- 
periment is wide—from violets to Angora 
goats—and the descriptions are informing. 

Closely related to farming is the subject 
of insects—too closely, the suffering horti- 
culturist often thinks. Prof. John B. Smith 
of the New Jersey Experiment Station and 
Rutgers College takes up the theme in Our 
Insect Friends and Enemies (Lippincott. 
$1.50 net). It is a practical and informing 
book, well illustrated, and covers its field in 
a helpful way. 

In Little Busybodies, the subject -of insects 
is taken up by Jeannette Marks and Julia 
Moody of Mt. Holyoke College in an enter- 
taining and instructive book for children, 
with good _ illustrations. (Harpers. 75 
cents.) 

The elusive wild flowers persist in evading 
identification by amateurs even when forti- 
fied with various How-to-Know books ‘or 
ponderous Latin-phrased volumes. To make 
a bridge between these sources of knowledge 


by which the unlearned may quickly recog- 
nize new blossoms and devote the remainder 
of his time more profitably to acquaintance 
with the habits and history of flowers, Mr. 
George L. Talbot has devised his Practical 
Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits (Lip- 
pincott. $1.50 net). An ingenious series 
of charts provides a system through which 
a specimen may be traced by color, shape or 
other characteristics to a small group. In 
this group it will be named, if it is one of 
the 400 flowers or 100 fruits included in the 
book. 

Lavishly illustrated in color and tint is 
Helen Ashe Hays’s A Little Maryland Gar- 
den (Putnam. $1.75 net). It is the chron- 
icle of a happy garden year in pleasing and 
poetic style and makes good reading for 
flower lovers. ; 

Almost any one could follow the practical 
instructions of The Home Garden (Lippin- 
cott), by Eben E. Rexford. An expert gar- - 
dener himself, he considers the problem of 
the home garden and advises as to the best 
vegetables and small fruits to be raised in 
limited space. 

Frances Duncan, editor of the Garden 
Department of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and author of that charming little book, 
“Mary’s Garden and How it Grew,” has 
given us in When Mother Lets Us Garden 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents net) a prac- 
tical little handbook for “little folk who 
want to make gardens and don’t know how.” 
A good deal of elementary scientific instruc- 
tion accompanies the directions, and very 
pretty drawings decorate the pages. 


A Bunch of Stories 


The romance of American history during 
the period of railroad development has never 
been better set forth than by Irving Bach- 
eller in his latest story, The Hand-made Gen- 
tleman (Harpers. $1.50). The beginnings 
of telegraphy, the building of a through line 
of railway from New York to Chicago, the 
birth of the steel industry, the harnessing of 
“the white horses of Niagara,” all come into 
the narrative. There is a sketch of Black 
Friday; and Carnegie, James Fiske, Jay 
Gould and Daniel Drew appear in the later 
pages, together with Dr. Deems and Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, for whom the author has a 
good word. But most of the characters are 
men and boys of rural. New York, depicted 
with the same quaintness and humor that 
marked Mr. Bacheller’s earlier stories. 
There is plenty of incident and adventure, 
and a romance of boy and girl love runs 
through the pages. If not better than any- 
thing the author has done, as the publishers 
claim, this story is as good as any and will 


be thoroughly enjoyed. 


Mr. Henry Milner Rideout has made a 
marked advance over his interesting previous 
work in Dragon’s Blood (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.20 net), a story of native and for- 
eign life on the coast of China. The story 
introduces us to one of the stagnant tropical 
commercial settlements with its international 
group of commercial agents and missionaries, 
The central figure is a. young German who 
comes a stranger into the group. The real 
hero is an Englishman. There is exciting 
action in abundance and a sympathetic 
understanding of Chinese life rare in inter- 
national fiction. The missionaries for once 
are human and heroic figures. Both for its 
own sake and as a contribution to a better 
understanding of the relations between Hast 
and West, the story is delightful and re- 
warding. It takes up deep problems of the 
human heart and presents them with vigor- 
ous and humorous insight. 

A realistic piece of fiction is The Actress, 


by Louise Closser Hale (Harper. 
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$1.50), 
since the author writes of her own profes- 
sion. The story’s problem is the choice be- 
tween the life of a stage favorite and matri- 
mony. The man in the case objects to shar- 
ing his wife with her profession. Instinc- 
tively she runs away, that is, she accepts an 
offer to play in London. Enthusiasm for her 
work slowly turns to revulsion as love grows 
stronger. But the plot is the smaller inter- 
est in the book. The greater lies in the re- 
vealing of the world of actors and actresses, 
their jealousies and -their solidarity. We seem 
actually to meet the manager, the leading 
lady, the funny man, the stage hand and all 
the others, and to find them not better or 
worse than the rest of us, but quite as like- 
able. There is much delicious humor in the 
book, especially in regard to experiences in 
England, and it is perfectly clean and whole- 
some. 

It is difficult to believe that Isabel Gra- 
ham Haton’s story, By the Shores of Arcady 
(Outing Co. $1.25) is not the true narra- 
tive of a summer's experience on the shores 
of Penobscot Bay. “Captain Carson” is cer- 
tainly Captain Babson, the well-known host 
of the Little Deer settlement. Cape Rosier, 
Eggemoggin Reach, Sargentville and its 
“Emporium,” Bar Harbor and all the pic- 
turesque region, are well drawn. There is 
mystery and romance in the story, but these, 
too, are described so vividly that they seem 
not unnatural. The heroine is an artist seek- 
ing for “types” in unfrequented places and 
finding more than she anticipates. We com- 
mend the story to those who love out-of-door 
life and especially to any one enamored of 
the beautiful waters and shores of Northern 
Penobscot Bay. 

Had “The Masquerader” never been writ- 
ten one might hail A Gentleman of Quality, 
by F. V. R. Dey, as exceedingly original 
(Page. $1.50), but the device of a startling 
resemblance between two men, and a wife 
who grew to love the man masquerading 
under her husband’s name, has been used 
more than once of late. However, Mr. Dey 
has succeeded in writing a novel which 
rushes along at a furious pace, has a rather 
unexpected dénouement and certainly holds 
the reader breathless until the end of its mad 
scurry has been reached, 

More people than are willing to confess it 
will be eager to read The Man in Lower Ten, 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.50). The inimitable aunt of “The Circu- 
lar Staircase” finds no parallel here, and the 
theme of this book is more hackneyed. But 
that criticism does not apply to the working 
out of the plot which is sufficiently startling. 
The hero and his friend are two jolly, slangy, 
modern young men and it is impossible not 
to be intersted in them and their complicated 
experiences. 

It seems that nowadays when Rosalind 
and Celia set out for Arden they do so in a 
pony carriage; while Orlando and Oliver 
make use of a motor car. But that “jour- 
heys end in lover’s meetings” is just as true 
in Margaret Morse’s story, On the Road to 
Arden (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net), as it 
was in the days when the footpath or bridle 
track were the only roads to the oP eaneed 
forest. 


Fifty years of usefulness were rounded 
out last week by the Cooper Union of New 
York City. Many older men who used to 
visit the institute remember Peter Cooper, its 
founder, who used often to be seen moving 
about the halls and rooms. Himself a work- 
ing man, an inventor and manufacturer who 
had acquired large wealth, he meant to pro- 
vide means by which young men and women 


-could gain a technical education in ways 


that would best develop their natural gifts. 
Not a few of those who graduated from this 
polytechnic school have made national repu- 
tations. Many thousands owe a debt to 


Peter Cooper for a training they could not 
otherwise have gained which has enriched 
their lives and enlarged their usefulness. At 
the beginning of this year nearly 8,000 per- 
sons applied for admission to its classes, but 
only 3,000 could be received. The trustees 
propose to try to raise $600,000 to erect a 
new building for increased accommodations. 


Up the Hills of God 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


(Y. P. &. C. HB. Prayer Meeting) 


Topic, June 20-26. Pilgrim’s Progress 
Series. VI. The Hill Difficulty. Rom. 7: 
14-25; 2 Cor. 6: 1-10. 


Going round or going over. We are bound 
to encounter the Hill Difficulty almost every 
day of our lives unless we give up trying to 
do anything or be anybody. When it con- 
fronts us we can take our choice of staying 
where we are, of going round it, of going 
over it. Any of these courses is perilous. 
To go around thinking we shall come out 
just where we would if we went over may 
prove deceptive. So Formality and Hypoc- 
risy found it as one wandered “in a great 
wood” and the other floundered about in a 
“wide field full of dark mountains.” Usu- 
ally the best way is to summon up one’s 
nerve and go straight up the hill. As an- 
other has said: “If a thing ought to he 
done, the presence of severe obstacles to its 
doing is only a further reason for bringing 
it to pass. Anybody can point out difficul- 
ties; it calls for brains and courage to look 
beyond difficulties to the end.” 


The gains: self-development. See that 
little child tugging with all its strength to 
lift some earth into its cart. The father 
could accomplish the feat with his finger. 
But let the child alone. It is obeying one 
of the noblest impulses with which it is 
endowed, the desire to do something hard, 
to gain a little something on yesterday’s 
record. Why deprive it of this peculiar 
satisfaction? Why relieve children in the 
home of all manual labor? What surprises 
me in rich fathers, who have made their own 
way in the world, is their eagerness to pro- 
vide every luxury for their children. Do 
they forget the satisfaction they had in early 
years as they saved and went without things 
and toiled in order that some day they might 
have ‘a competence? 


The gains: vision. Another reward from 
hill climbing is the view. When the splen- 
did panorama is spread out before our eyes 
of lake, river, meadow, towns and cities, 
and ocean, we forget the laborious climb. 
When men who have mastered their difficul- 
ties come to know themselves and men and 
God as no one can who does not climb, then 
they count of little consequence what they 
had passed through in order to gain this 
clearer view, this inspiring vision. 


The gains: vantage ground. On the sum- 
mit we are in a position to command the 
situation. Should our enemies attack us we 
have the advantage that goes with the occu- 
pation of higher ground. The man who has 
done one hard thing is the more competent 
to do another. The young men and women 
now graduating from colleges who have sup- 
ported themselves in part during their stu- 


‘dent days are probably fully as competent 


to meet life’s tests as are those whose ex- 
penses have always been paid by their 
parents. Yes, the Hill Difficulty, if we did 
but know it, is often the most blessed thing 
in sight for us. Face it bravely in your 
intellectual, moral and spiritual lives. Climb 
it patiently and comfort yourself as you go 
along with the thought of the divine com- 
panionship and of the goal toward which you 
move. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Questionable Indorsement 


It is a source of no little embarrassment 
to the officers of our National Benevolent 
Societies, as it must be to many of the 
pastors of the churches, that so many well- 
known pastors give unknown and irrespon- 
sible Syrians and others letters of commenda- 
tion to be used in soliciting money among 
Christians in this country for the support 
of alleged work of which nobody has any 
authentic information. There is no @oubt 
that the easiest way to get rid of these many 
Solicitors is to give them a dollar an@ a 
letter of general approval. But is it fair 
thus to impose upon others and to encourage 
the Oriental adventurers in their endeavor 
to secure money for which no account is ever 
rendered the donors, and for something sai@ 
to exist at the other side of the world? Do 
any of these indorsers have any idea of 
what per cent., if any, of these collected 
funds are ever used for any kind of benevo- 
lent or needful work? 

If every pastor and layman would refrain 
from indorsing any one or any cause that 
he does not know to be worthy, an increasing 
burden would be lifted from the shoulders 
of others, and a great leak in the beneficence 
account of the churches would be stopped. 

JAMES L. BARTON. 

American Board Rooms, May 14, 1909. 


For a Prisoner 


Did it ever occur to you to wonder what 
you would do if you were in prison? I have 
several esteemed friends in jail. One of 
them is a man of culture and of kind heart, 
who has a fondness for picture postals. It 
gives him glimpses of scenes which the walls 
shut out. As you travel this summer in 
many places, send him a postal card now 
and then with a pretty picture upon it. Of 
course you will not look for answer. “Re- 
member those in bonds as bound with them.” 
Address simply, “Library, Box B, Anamosa, 
Io.” Never mind his name; send the car@ 
and say a prayer for him and for all in 
bonds. Wiuiam HB. Barton. 


Which Is the Highest Offer 


Your reference to the Carnegie-izing of 
denominational colleges affords food for 
thought. It is charitable to assume that the 
motive is not entirely mercenary, but as & 
matter of fact is there the slightest basis 
for such an assumption? If independence 
is so greatly to be desired, why did not our 
colleges make the discovery before they heard 
the jingle of Mr. Carnegie’s gold? It may 
be a good thing for some, perhaps all, col- 
leges, to cut loose from denominational con- 
trol, but the question should be decided with- 
out thought of pensions or endowments. If 
professors of the requisite caliber cannot be 
secured unless they are made eligible to Mr. 
Carnegie’s pension, we need a new concep- 
tion of the teacher’s work. Will not the 
tendency be, in many colleges heretofore 
stoutly evangelical, to pass more and more 
under control so liberal that they will soon 
cease to stand for the faith in which they 
were founded? Doubtless if Mr. Carnegie 
were to establish pensions for ministers of 
undenominational churches many would see 
a great light and discourse persuasively upon 
the merits and advantages of complete theo- 
logical independence. The Carnegie libraries 
are no doubt doing much good, though in 
some instances they are eagerly soO@ght by 
communities abundantly able to establish 
and maintain libraries without outside aid. 
Self-respect is worth more than pensions and 
endowments. Let us preserve some sem- 
blance, of decency in our mad rush for the 
pie-counter. 


St. Louis. GEORGE P. GoppArRD. 
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What Christian Boatmen are Doing in Maine, Florida and Washington 


In this group of sketches, The Congregationalist offers its readers a broadside on novel lines. 


While the world powers 


are straining strength and resources to make effective their fleets of destruction, another navy, insignificant in size but poten- 


tial in influence, is sailing in both oceans. 


moves over the by-paths of the sea on errands of peace rather than war. 


With its little Dreadnaughts scattered from Maine to Puget Sound, the tiny fleet 


The stories that follow give a sympathetic insight 


into the lives of these commanders who are exemplifying the brotherhood life in a practical, yet picturesque” way. 


The Commodore of Puget Sound 


BY REV. SYDNEY STRONG, D. D. 


An interesting bit of romance, hard work 
and success is being wrought out by Rey. 
J. D. Hudson, recently dubbed “*Commodore” 
hangs our tale—among the 
islands of Puget Sound, at the eastern end 
of the Straits of San Juan de Fuca. These 


islands are small, but the soil is fertile, the 


—and thereby 


shores are indented with numerous little 
bays, and the waters teem with fish and 
marine life. For forty years people, have 


been going there for homes. ‘There has been 
no boom, and on account of isolation no rush 
of settlers. Those who have come have gen- 
erally been unable to obtain homes on the 
main land. This means a condition ,.where 
some the must determine 
the character of the people. 

When “Commodore” Hudson came to the 
islands in June, 1906, he found the social 
life represented by dances in which all 
elasses mingled, often nothing but drunken 
revelry. He came as a “minister”? and in 
consequence met bitter opposition. After 
having satisfied the people. that he was a 
man before he-was a preacher, he began a 
peaceful revolution and they are now erect- 
ing a $2,500 church building. 


one from outside 


Mr. Hudson found that a great deal of 
time was lost in travel from one island to 


another and feeling the need of some kind of 
boat, he appealed to Rev. W. O. Wark of the 
Congregational church, Bellingham, and in 
consequence secured a launch, which was 
christened Messenger. It is twenty-five feet 
long, has a seven horse power gasoline en- 
gine, and the cost was $400. The launching 
of the little craft was made the occasion of 
a pleasant when the and 
laity of churches in the vicinity of Belling- 
ham gathered for a good ‘send off.” and the 
Messenger was sped on its way with Throw 


service, pastors 


REV. Ji. \D: 


ITUDSON 


Out the Lifeline, Jesus. Saviour, Pilot Me 
and other songs of the sea. 

“Commodore” Hudson is proving himself 
to be a friend of folks and in consequence is 
beloved and honored this way the 
gospel is preached. The Messenger already 


is a free circulating library to the islanders. 


and——in 


This incident occurring a few weeks ago 
illustrates that even a launch comes short 
sometimes. It also illustrates the quality of 


the “Commodore.” He was nearing one of 


his preaching appointments when he remem- 
bered that he had brought no tender along. 
He got as close to shore as possible, and yet 
the landing provokingly far away. 
Time was passing and service was about due 
and there was nothing left but to swim for 
it. He tied his clothing in a bundle and 
threw it at the end of a rope to shore and 
plunged in. The water never seemed so 
cold before, but he made it and reached the 
church, clothed and in his right mind, ready 
for preaching, all within fifteen minutes. 

I mentioned that there was a bit of ro- 
mance connected with the story. Some of 
the Bellingham families make use of the 
islands for resort purposes. One family had 
a daughter. She went over once too often: 
for the “Commodore” saw her and captured 
her, heart and all. And now when the sun 
over the Pacific, Congregationalists 
may imagine a talented and loval couple 
breaking bread in a happy island home. 

Seattle. Wn. 


was 


sinks 


A Sea Change 
This song the sea sings strikes the inner ear 
O’erlaid and deafened by the city’s din, 
The odors of the sea and down let in 
Lost thoughts of many an ancient hope and 


fear: 
The wind blows through me, carrying clean 
away 


' The dust that long has settled on my heart— 
The flying motes blown in from street and 

mart 

And all the idle business of the day— 

The second self—all men’s by fate or choice— 
Drops from me like a garment: I am one 
With those wild sons of Earth whose race 

was run, 

Long ages ere she brought forth men like me. 

And so she hails me, with a mother’s voice, 

A primal man beside a primal sea. 

—Walter Hogg. 


Captain Lane’s Maine Parish’ 


BY F. H.C. WOOLLEY 


Following the sea from boyhood; serving 
in the navy during the Civil War as com- 
mander of a gunboat under Admiral Farra- 
gut: sailing along the coast of the Garolinas 
in a small boat, stopping at out-of-the-way 
settlements preaching Christ; doing this 
same work later along the Maine coast and 
establishing Sunday schools; then having 
to give up much of the coast work on account 
of infirmities, constitute an experience which 
would’seem to entitle a man at seventy-three 
years of age to “lay to’; rather, to anchor 
finally in some harbor of rest: but Captain 
Lane may still be found at his summer home 
on ‘Horse Island, in Bastern Casco Bay, 
actively interested in doing a great deal yet 
for the Lord. 

Resting he is, indeed, but every fair Sun- 
day finds him starting off early, with his 
family and friends, for the Sunday trip in the 
motor boat, first to Bethel Point, where some 
years ago a chapel was built through his 
efforts. It is about a forty-five minutes’ 
sail, and the services begin as soon as the 
Captain arrives. A simple text is taken 
from the gospels and after a service of song 
he preaches vigorously. His large experi- 
ence in life, especially among sea-faring and 


naval men, makes his illustrations telling 
and impressive. After the sermon there is 
freedom in the meeting; many in a simple 
way speak of their Christian experience. It 
is both novel and picturesque to watch the 
departure from church in boats, for most of 
the people live on neighboring islands. 

The afternoon service is held at Card’s 
Cove, some two miles distant, at three 
o'clock, which gives about three hours for ~ 
lunch, rest and the further journey in the 
motor boat. The little schoolhouse is filled, 
and an ideal summer afternoon’s quiet per- 
vades the place. At this service are many 
families from nearby farms on the hills along 
the shore, as well as the island people, who 
have come over again in boats. No bell 
calls to the service; no ushers are here; the 
people choose their places among the old- 
fashioned seats and desks of a real country 
schoolhouse. No jarring sound of the elec- 
tric car is heard nor-any whistle of steam 
train; only a song-sparrow’s sweet notes, a 
distant thrush, the call of some crows float 
into the open window. The meeting is car- 
ried on by the Captain with the same earnest 
spirit and vigorous preaching as if it was 
the only service of the day. The singing is 
good and the words of testimony are helpful. 
It is about five o'clock before the motor boat 
is pointed homeward, and it’s a pleasant trip 
as the sun lowers in the west and Horse 
Island is reached about six o’clock. 

Last summer the school on Malaga Island 
was well established. Malaga Island is 
about a half mile north of Horse Island and 
lies at the mouth of New Meadows River. 
The forty people living here by lobstering 
and fishing are a mixed race. Their condi- 
tion appealed so to Captain Lane and his 
family that a few years ago a work of uplift, 
education and help was begun there. Mrs. 


rane and her daughters secured the use of 
a fisherman’s 


a room in home and there 


CAPT. GEORGE W. LANE 

started teaching these. children, growing up 
in ignorance and vice. The school was held 
each summer season during July and August 
for three years; and last year was placed 
under authority of the state, to whose atten- 
tion the matter was brought by the state 
superintendent of schools. } 

Many of the chapels along the Maine 
coast in small harbors have sprung from the 
Captain’s work, as he used to go in and out 
in his sailboat, stopping to preach or organ- 
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The ‘** Messenger” in Puget Sound 


ize a Sunday school. Increasing and 

infirmities have caused him to curtail his 

work, but his little parish in the vicinity of 

Horse Island will still love him and welcome 

his cheery presence so long as he is spared. 
Ikalden, Mlass. 


age 


Florida’s Useful Little Squadron 


BY REV. GEORGE B. WALDRON 


The “Florida navy” belongs in a class by 
itself. It was at first a dream of Dr. Frank 
BR. Jenkins of Atlanta. With all the anxie- 
ties of a home missionary bishopric covering 
eleven southland states, he has found time 
and heart for the special needs of Florida. 
A study of the map of that state reveals 
conditions peculiarly difficult and yet pecul- 
iarly easy under the new plan. Along the 
east coast are over 500 miles of inland water- 
way from the state gateway at Jacksonville 
to the extreme island city of Key West. 
Natural bodies of water have been connected 
by artificial canals until practically the 
whole route is open to boats of light draft. 
These waters give access to almost every set- 
tlement of importance along the entire East 
coast of Florida. Here has been launched 
the first division of the “Florida navy.” A 
second fleet, it is expected, will sometime find 
its home along the lower gulf coast, and a 
third in West Florida from Vensacola east- 
ward. 


The flagship of the fleet, Evangel No. 1. 
is a thirty-five foot gasoline launch of ten 


horse power. It has a covered cabin and is 
designed to furnish a comfortable home for 
the missionary in charge of the division and 
to his family or assistants. The boat is 
stationed at a strategic point, while the mis- 
sionary encourages a struggling church, or- 
ganizes a new Sunday school or develops a 
fresh preaching point. When, after three or 
four weeks of preparation the field is made 
ready, it is turned over to a resident mission- 
ary. Serving three or four churches and 
communities the minister can gather most of 
his support from the field. Now comes the 
next development in the navy. This mission- 
ary will also need a boat to serve his several 
charges. A small two or three horse power 
launch will suffice. Its cost will be small 
and can be met by the churches themselves. 

Evangel No. 1 will then move to a new 
field and prepare the way for another per- 
manent pastor and another addition to the 
Florida navy. In time there may be a score 
of these smaller boats along the east coast 
alone, carrying the gospel to the needy peo- 
ple and gradually building up churches in 
these rapidly growing settlements. 

Now from theory to the practical. Down 
In the city of Key West for the past four 
years has labored a man earnest, faithful 
and strong. Rey. "N. P. McQuarrie is as 


devoted a man as can be found anywhere. 
He has given up a pleasant and useful pas- 
torate at Key West to become the leader in 
this new work. With him goes as a singer 
and general helper Dr. Charles Roberts, his 
son-in-law. He has no salary and no support 
for himself and family other than what he 
can pick up along the way in his profession 
as a dentist. 

On Jan. 23 last, Hvangel No. 1 started 
on its mission from Key West. Neighbors. 
friends and church people of all denomina- 
there to bid men ‘“God- 


tions these 


were 


Of to the Island- Parish 


speed.” The first work was among the hun- 
dreds of men in the camps along the Keys 
where work is in progress on the notable 


railroad extension to Key West. Their 
eagerness to hear, their earnest responses. 


at once put the stamp of approval upon the 
new enterprise. 

Evangel No. 1 when paid for is to belong 
to the Home Missionary Society. But only 
half the needed $1,500 has been raised for 
its building and equipment. Mr. McQuarrie 
has been compelled to carry on his work for 
several months without pay for himself and 
with this financial burden for the boat. No 
wonder that this situation has appealed to 
the more fortunate churches of Florida, some 
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of whom have responded far beyond their 
means. The little Melbourne church, itself 
dependent upon missionary aid, and without 
a pastor four months of each year, has sup- 
plied over $200. 

Much of the country reached by Evangel 
No. 1 is expanding rapidly, frequently dou- 
bling its population in less than five years. 
Whole communities are growing up without 
the gospel. This “Florida navy,” backed up 
with men and money, can supply these needs. 
Florida churches the opportunity and 
are meeting it as best they can, and mean- 
while they send the call to the older states 
and churches. The .first boat is at 
today for Christ and the church! 

Ormond, Fla. 


see 


work 


Bible Society’s Centennial 


Connecticut Organization Has Had Interesting 
History 


A meeting commemorative of the anniver- 
sary of the Connecticut Bible Society was 
recently held in Center Church, Hartford, 
with afternoon and evening sessions. Local 
ministers, the present secretary ‘of the Soci- 
ety, representatives of other 
states and former presidents took part in the 
service. Connecticut is not 
tennial observations, yet this occasion proved 
useful in emphasizing things accom- 
plished in the life of the state during the 
last one hundred years. Rey. Joseph Ander- 
D.D., president from 1884 to 1904, 
spoke on the Harly History of the Connecti- 
cut Bible Society. An undenominational 
Bible Society formed in 1808 in Philadelphia 
was the only one to precede the organization 
of the Connecticut Bible Society. Its forma- 
tion was an expression of the religious inter- 
est which gave rise to the foreign and do- 
mestic missionary societies organized at the 
close of the eighteenth and opening of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

A provision of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut in 1715 was to the effect that 
Bibles were to be used in every home and 
read in the schools. It failed, however, to 
provide for Bibles in the homes of the indi- 


societies in 
unused to cen- 


good 


son, 


gent. To meet this need was the object of 
the organization then effected. For a half 


century succeeding 1829 it was auxiliary to 
the American Bible Society. Facts of inter- 
est were the furnishing of Samuel J. Mills 
with Bibles for his trips through the frontier 
from Ohio down the River to 
Louisiana and the sending of Bibles to the 
“forty-niners” in California. 

The secretary, Mr. S. W. Raymond, out- 
linel the policy of 
canvassing the whole state from county to 
county during cycles of six or years, 
svoke of the five depositories maintained in 
different centers of the state, and 


Mississippi 
present systematically 
seven 


made an 


ike 


** Evangel No. 1” off Ormond, Fla. 
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appeal for meeting the greatest opportunity 
of service ever confronting the Society in 
ministering to the foreign-born, who number 
seventy per cent. of the state’s population. 

Among the letters of congratulation was 
one from Rev. H. B. Roberts, formerly sec- 
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retary of the Society and now in Tucson, 
Ariz. The commemoration address, soon to 
appear in printed form, was delivered by 
Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., of Shawmut Church, 
Boston. 


Hartford, Ct. ROUNDY. 


The Withdrawal of Veterans 


Notable Pastorate Closing 


Dr. Richardson of Nashua, N. H., Resigns after 
Twenty-six Years—An Appreciation 
of Long Service 
The general region about the Merrimac, 
Souhegan and Nashua rivers, as well as the 


whole state of New Hampshire, is deeply 
eoncerned in the closing of one of its notable 


REV. CYRUS H. RICHARDSON, D.D. 


pastorates, that of Rev. Cyrus Richardson, 
D. D., of First Church, Nashua, after nearly 
twenty-six years of service. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorate was ob- 
served last September with much joy on the 
part of people and pastor. But Dr. Richard- 
sen has found the labors greater than he feels 
than he ought to carry, and has asked to be 
freed at the end of this year. So, in perfect 
health, rich vigor and fine spirit, he is look- 
ing toward serving a small parish where he 
can give of his best for a few years. Then 
he promises, if his life is spared, to return 
to Nashua and spend his remaining days in 
the city which he loves and which so genu- 
inely loves him. - 

Few men ever made a deeper impression of 
splendid Christian manhood and ministry on 
@ community than has Dr. Richardson on 
this city. These magnificent stone church, 
built under his direction in 1893, is no more 
lasting memorial than his spirit and labors. 
To the county conference, and to the state— 
all his ministry having been in it, first at 
; Plymouth and then at Keene—he has been 

invaluable in his counsel, unfailing in his 
interest and.unbounding in his geniality. As 
a denominational asset, everywhere, he has 
raised Congregationalism and its ministry in 
the eyes of all who know him. 

To all these things, and far more, rich 
testimony was borne in the council called to 
consider the resignation, May 12. At noon 
the Central Congregational Club of New 
Hampshire met in the same place, and during 
the banquet and the admirable address by 
Rey. C. J. Hawkins of Jamaica Plain on 
An Interpretation of Russian Life, it must 
be confessed it was impossible to get away 
from that uppermost in the minds of all, Dr. 
Richardson's impending departure. 

The pastorate, however, is not to be closed 
until the church secures his successor, a task 
which it realizes all too well is most difficult. 

Amherst, N. H. OG, Bw 


After Thirty-Eight Years 


AN APPRECIATION OF REV. L. R. EASTMAN 


BY A FRIEND 


When a man who has been pastor of one 
church for thirty-eight years lays down 
active work, it deserves more than passing 
mention. Dr. L. R. Hastman of Framing- 
ham, Mass., came of good Pilgrim’stock, his 
father being a clergyman. After graduating 
from Amherst he entered Andover Seminary, 
where he was easily among the first in his 
class in his love for and knowledge of the 
Greek Testament. 

In 1871 he became pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Framingham, after his predecessors 
like Drs. Minot J. Savage, J. K. McLean, 
I. N. Tarbox. As pastor of this ancient 
church, he at once took an active part in the 
affairs of the town, and for a number of 
years was a member of the school board and 
for over thirty years an active member of the 
board of trustees of the public library. 

He is a faithful member of the Middlesex 
South Conference of Churches and Associa- 
tion of Ministers. He was usually present 
at the meetings and entered into the life of 
all the churches, large and small. For many 
years he has been the moderator of the coun- 
cils in the limits of the Conference. His 
impartial, genial spirit made him a model 
presiding officer. 2 

Conservative in his mental temperament, 
he has ripened into a broad-minded, liberal 
churchman. He has an open heart for all 
new statements of truth, but has retained the 
charm and beauty of the older types of the- 
ology. In his relations with other Christian 
bodies he has been fraternal, and with the 
ancient First (Unitarian) Congregational 
Church he has been in close, fraternal rela- 
tions. The Roman Catholic population of 
the old time have come to respect and con- 
fide in the pastor of old Plymouth Church. 

He has always been a studious, scholarly 
man, and his large family of boys and girls 
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have kept him young and in touch with the 
younger generation. 


He has been a shepherd of his people, at 
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home in the hours of gladness, and when 
sorrow and burdens came, the counselor of 
troubled men and women. His prayers at 
such times have voiced his deep sympathy 
and his priestly love for burdened men. 

To have ministered with acceptance in a 
church like Plymouth Church and a town 
like Framingham is a great honor. 

The writer knows Dr. Eastman’s family 
life, in which has been a model husband and 
father, and has been with him in the days 
when he laid away his father and two 
charming daughters. In it all he was the 
Christian man, bowing patiently under the 
loving will of God. And when the writer’s 
father went home and after that a beloved 
son, no one better than Lucius R. Eastman 
could speak the words of comfort. 

To know such a man is ‘a_ benediction. 
For a church and town to have had his min- 
istry for thirty-eight years is an honor in- 
deed. He represents the best type of the 
New England ministry. Long may this type 
of a cultured, devoted, learned ministry be 
the glory of our Congregational churches. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Beautiful Service 


How a Fall River Layman Preaches by 
Flowers—An Unusual Devotion 
of Fifty Years 


For more than. fifty years Central Church 
in Fall River, Mass., has been the recipient 


MR. CLINTON V. S. REMINGTON 


of a beautiful service of love and devotion. 
Mr. Clinton V. S. Remington, known to 
many readers of The Congregationalist, for 
this period has been in sole charge of the 
floral decorations of the church. He is the 
owner of a private greenhouse, and in addi- 
tion to the flowers and plants raised by him- 
self, he buys in, large quantities. Every sery- 
ice is provided for in some way. On Sunday 
mornings he is seen going to the church, 
laden down with baskets and boxes of flowers 
to be used in his work. The pulpit is pro- 
vided, the five Bible school rooms are lay- 
ishly supplied, and varieties of flowers are 
left on a table in the front vestibule for any 
who care to take them. At the close of the 
evening service the flowers remaining at “he 
church are distributed by the parish assistant 
among the sick, aged and those in special 
need of cheer. 

Roses, carnations, hyacinths, tulips, daffo- 
dils and many other species are found, from 


time to time, in the- pews of those who re- ° 


cently have experienced a sorrow or loss, or 
who have been absent for any length of time. 
The flowers thus silently speak messages of 
love and sympathy, and a word of welcome 
to the one returning. In the presence of 
beautiful blossoms it is more easy to worship 
and the soul is lifted up to higher and better 
things spiritually ; as they go into the homes 
they bring a word of gladness and of hope to 
many an invalid and are a comfort in many 
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a weary hour, urging on to a better fight in 
the great battle of life. 

For the weekday services a similar work 
is performed, and during many months of the 
year, when flowers are in abundance, great 
quantities are brought and distributed among 
those present. 

At Christmas time many days are spent 
by Mr. Remington and his assistants in hang- 
ing hundreds of yards of green. The Gothic 
interior of the church lends itself readily to 
this sort of decoration, and each year those 
who see it express the sentiment that it is 
more lovely than the preceding year. WBaster 
is the culmination of this work. During the 
winter months many bulbs and plants have 
been carefully tended and nurtured to be 
®rought forth at full blossom for use at this 
time. Potted plants and cut flowers in pro- 
fusion are banked about the pulpit, in the 
Bible school rooms and elsewhere. At the 
end of the session the plants are given out, 
one to each scholar. After the evening serv- 
ice others are given away and on Monday 
morning all that remains, always two or 
three hundred, are sent to hospitals, chil- 
dren’s homes, homes for the aged and to the 
sick and aged in private homes. 

Throughout the year the platform of the 
main Bible school room is covered with 
palms, ferns and other green plants. During 
the summer season the spacious yard to the 
rear of the chapel is filled with flowers and 
plants of many kinds. This service, done 
so quietly and without any thought of self 
in it, has been a great instrument for good. 
Men have been made purer; women have 
been made more gentle, and little children 
have had brought to their attention the great 
‘beauty of the world of nature in which they 
live. 


Fall River, Mass. FINDLAY. 


The Middle West 


Among the Colleges 


The lecturer on the Porter foundation, 
Beloit College, for the present year, Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
Board, followed such men as Arthur H. 
Smith of China, James D. Eaton of Mexico, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Robert E. Speer and 
Lyman Abbott, and fully sustained the stand- 
ards of his predecessors. He is singularly 
robust, practical and earnest. He spoke 


with the wide vision of a statesman of the | 


great world movements which are transform- 
ing Asia. He showed the forces at work in 
Japan, Korea, China, Persia and Turkey, 
and closed with a lecture upon Our Own 
Task in the Philippines. 


PRESIDENT HUGHES’ ACHIEVEMENT FOR RIPON 


When Dr. R. C. Hughes came to the 
presidency of Ripon College in 1901, he 
found it small in members, inadequately 
equipped in buildings and out of touch with 
preparatory schools. By eight years of 
strenuous work he has rebuilt the dormi- 
tories, making them ideal for student resi- 
dence, greatly increased the enrollment and 
brought the college into touch both with the 
high schools on the one hand and the Uni- 
versity on the other. In a word, he has put 
Ripon on the map of the student world. He 
has closed’ his work at Ripon and in a well- 
eamed vacation in the Far West is tempo- 
rarily interesting himself in an irrigated 
tract of land near Twin Falls, Idaho. But, I 
am told, this will be his diversion for a few 
months only and does not imply permanent 
withdrawal from the lines of work in Chris- 
tian education in which he has won dis- 


- tinguished success. 


DENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY 


The ciaims of Madison as a missionary 
field have for severe] years been presented 
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before associations of churches and as a re- 
sult, at least six denominations are repre- 
sented in that city by university pastors, 
some supported by home missionary societies’ 
funds. Five have formed themselves into a 
University Pastors’ Association, with Rev. 
R. H. Edwards (Congregationalist) chair- 
man, and they have co-operatively worked 
out a plan to make the State University a 
missionary center. These pastors and other 
Christian men and women whom they have 
associated with them, offer religious exten- 
sion service “as a free contribution to the 
Christian work of the state.’’ Churches, 
Sunday schools, men’s clubs and all kinds of 
church societies can have sermons, lectures 
and addresses on religious and social themes 
at no cost except car fare and entertainment 
for the speaker. The University pastors 
co-operated this year in bringing Hugh Black 
to Madison for a week in early April. For 
next year, Rey. R. H. Edwards writes: 
“We plan at least four such series of meet- 
ings to be given by religious leaders of na- 
tional reputation. There appears to be some 
hope, also, of a monthly convocation to -be 
conducted by the University at which such 


ae 


men, among others, will speak.” The change 
of attitude towards religion in this Univer- 
sity is most significant. 


STUDENT COVENANT AT YANKTON 


In a remarkable series of meetings at 
Yankton, S. D., in the late winter, led by 
Rey. Oscar Lowry, church and college 
worked hand in hand and the religious in- 
terests of the whole community have been 
greatly advanced. Of the 154 whom Rev. 
F. V. Stevens received into the Congrega- 
tional church on March 15, twenty-four 
joined under the student covenant. The debt 
of the church was removed early in the year 
by a heroic effort, and the late ingatherings 
are the largest for any year in the church’s 
history. A vested choir, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Daily of the College, and 
partly recruited from the College students, 
is a delightful feature in the regular worship. 

Chicago, Ill. J. H. C. 


The true estimate of a friend lies in 
whether his coming makes you more cheer- 
ful.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Civilization 


Wherever you see this ‘sign, it J 
stands fer civilization. It is the sign 
of one of the most powerful in- 
fluences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has spread 
an even, highly developed civilization 
through the land. It has carried the 
newest impulses of development from 
town to town and from community to 
community. 


Bell telephone service has brought 
the entire country up to the same 
Instant of progress. 


It has unified the Natton. 


As soon as. a new town springs up 
in the woods, on the plains, at the 
cross-roads, or walled in by mountains, 
the signpost of civilization is erected — 
the sign of the Bell. Telephone ser- 
vice puts the people of that town into 
communication with one another and 


r TELEPHONE. 


with the outside world. 
It puts the town on the map. — 


You can see this march of progress 
right in your own neighborhood. 
Every little while some neighbor has a 
Bell telephone put in. If you have 
one, every new subscriber enlarges the 
scope of your personal contact. If 
you have not, every new telephone 
makes you the more isolated—the 
more cut off from the activities about 
you. ae 

Just as individuals in your locality 
use the telephone for mutual conveni- 
ence, so towns and cities in different 
localities are served and advanced by 
the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, 
the broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 


800 


Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
Representative. 


The Wellington Avenue Church 

The marriage of two north side churches. 
Lincoln Park and Evanston Avenue, was 
consummated May 20, and the new body has 
been legally incorporated as Wellington Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. The board of 
trustees of the new church, made up of the 
trustees of the uniting churches, has acquired 
a valuable site on Wellington Avenue, be- 
Evanston Avenue and Clark Street, 
and plans for a new building, to be erected 
are well advanced. For some 
months union services of the two congrega- 
tions have been held on Sunday evenings. 
During the summer months morning services 
will be held in union, the two church build- 
ings being used alternately. Under the tact- 
ful leadership of the two pastors, Drs. E. F. 
Williams and B. F. Aldrich, the chureh 
union has been effected with entire harmony 
of feeling on both sides. The charter mem- 
bers of the new, body will represent practi- 
cally the combined membership rolls of the 
two congregations and will have (what 
neither of the original churches could have) 
an enthusiasm which comes with a sense of 
adequacy for large undertakings. 

Both churches had suffered from the 
method of church planting, which marked the 
competitive era in Protestantism, which 
seems to be nearing its end. Each is one of 
a group of churches which makes a rational 
parish system impossible. The Wellington 


tween 


this season, 


MAKING SUNSHINE 


It Is Often Found in Pure Food 


The improper selection of food drives 
many a healthy person into the depths of 
despairing illness. Indeed, ‘most sickness 
comes from wrong food, and just so surely 
as that is the case right food will make the 
sun shine once more. 

An old veteran of Newburyport, Mass., 
says: “In October I was taken sick and 
went to bed, losing forty-seven pounds in 
about sixty days. I had doctor after doctor, 
food hurt me and I had to live almost en- 
tirely on magnesia and‘soda. All solid food 
distressed me so that water would run out 
of my mouth in little streams. 

“T had terrible night sweats and my 
doctor finally said I had consumption and 
must die. My good wife gave up all hope. 
We were at Old Orchard, Me., at that time 
and my wife saw Grape-Nuts in a grocery 
there. She bought some and persuaded me 
to try it. 

“IT had no faith in it, but took it to please 
her. ‘To my surprise it did not distress me 
as all other food had done, and before I had 
taken the fifth package I was well on the 
mend. ‘The pains left my head, my mind 
became clearer and I gained weight rapidly. 

“T went back to my work again and now, 
after six weeks’ use of the food, I am better 
and stronger than ever before in my life. 
Grape-Nuts surely saved my life and made 
me a strong, hearty man, fifteen 
heavier than before I was taken sick. 

“Both my good wife and I are willing to 
make affidavit to the truth of this.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


pounds 
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Chicago 


Avenue building will command a considerable 
area in which it is the only representative 
of evangelical Christianity. To the united 
chureh, therefore. comes the challenge of 
undivided responsibility and greatly enlarged 
opportunity. It is proposed to build a 
chureh for weekday service as well as Lord’s 
Day worship. In the parish are found all 
sorts and conditions of men. In the words 
of Dr. Aldrich, “Not elsewhere on the face 
of the earth is there a better opportunity for 
demonstrating that a Congregational church 
is able to become & meeting place where the 
peoples of all nations shall kneel (or stand) 
before the common altar of a common 
Fatherhood.” 


Playgrounds and Juvenile Crime 

Chicago added ten new playgrounds for 
children to its list last year, and the total 
juvenile attendance at all these open spaces 
was more than 2,000,000, involving an in- 
crease of more than half a million. These 
figures are significant in their proof that 
children are ready and eager to leave the 
streets for healthful sport where chances for 
this are provided. The decrease in the num- 
ber of arrests in the vicinity of the play- 
grounds is so great that the districts first in 
juvenile crime, before the grounds were 
opened, have become last and the last have 
become first. A recent citizens’ meeting in 
suburban and_ prohibition-territory Hyde 
Park, brought out the fact that this district 
of homes of exceptional comfort has given 
the probation officers more trouble of late 
than the vicinity of the University Settle- 
ment in the stockyards. 

To meet the problem of lawlessness by 
gangs of young boys, Professor Hohen of the 
University of Chicago has organized a group 
of gang leaders among the University stu- 
dents. A recent appeal in chapel service for 
this form of Christian work received hearty 
response. A certain number of “big 
brothers” meet the grade school boys when 
school is dismissed and spend certain after- 
noons in directing their plays on vacant lots 
or in occasional “hikes” to points of inter- 
est. There is an agitation in Hyde Park for 
some kind of a children’s playground in the 
neighborhood. 

In this movement Rey. O. C. Helming of 
University Church has been much interested, 
and the matter has been discussed in several 
midweek services the past winter in a series 
of studies on how to increase the moral 
efficiency of the public schools. On May 25 
Mr. Helming sailed from New York for a 
three months’ vacation trip in Europe, prin- 
cipally in Germany. : 
The Deeper Thinking 

Before a small group of ministers gathered 
in Masonic Temple on Decoration Day was 
read by Dr. J. J. Martin of Austin the most 
notable paper presented to the Ministerial 
Union this year. It was a modern and mas- 
terly treatment of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. To get a setting for the special theme, 
the paper, an hour in length, traversed nearly 
the whole field in theology. After hearing it 
no appreciative listener could feel that old 
views are better than new ones. The ortho- 
doxies of the past cease to be satisfying, not 
beeause they say tog much, but because there 
is more truth than Park or Bushnell or 
Hodge have expressed. “Christianity goes 
by living faith in a living Lord with whom 
we are in correspondence. Christ’s death 
receives its power from his rising ASAIN a 
We do not need to go back to Christ so much 
as forward to meet him who goes before as 
into a place of fuller revelation.” Dr. Mar- 
tin is a graduate of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, who carried on his studies and 
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won his doctorate in the universities of 


Germany. 


General Howard on Loyalty to the Church 


Gen. O. O. Howard was the chief speaker 
for the Chicago Sunday Evening Club on 
Memorial Sunday, May 30, and his address 
before his comrades in the G. A. R. sounded 
the note of loyalty to the chureh as distinctly 
as loyalty to the flag. The Sunday Evening 
Club frequently chooses for its speakers 
those who are not ordained ministers, but 
seldom men who have not the gift of proph- 
ecy and a passion for preaching. 

General Howard's address called up many 
incidents of the war, but he drew upon his 
memory not for the sake of the story, but 
to make the story send home a lesson in 
religion. Dwelling upon various phases of 
loyalty, he emphatically insisted that loyalty 
to Christ» demands loyalty to the church. 
Concerning the honors which he himself re- 
ceived from the old soldiers and the great 
audience of citizens, General Howard seemed 
almost indifferent. He nobly used the oppor- 
tunity of the occasion to speak a good word 
for Jesus Christ and to honor the Great 
Commander. 

The conduct of the Sunday Evening Club 
is almost a vocation to its president, Clifford 
W. Barnes. Supplementing at the evening 
hour the morning services in the Auditorium, 
where Dr. Gunsaulus is preacher, it has come 
to be recognized as one of the most helpful 
religious institutions in the city. The aver- 
age attendance for the thirty-seven services 
of the season, which closed May 30, was 
about 2,000. Among the speakers announced 
for next season are three Congregational- 
ists: President Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
Lyman Abbott and Justice Brewer of the 


-United States Supreme Court. 


One [iillion Dollars for Northwestern University 


Although the University which lies just 
north of the city limits is not so well off in 
funds as the marvelous creation of John D. 
Rockefeller on the Midway, it has a long his- 
tory of splendid achievement, an ideal site 
and a noble array of imposing buildings. 
Moreover, it has a most loyal constituency in 
the Methodist churches of the Middle West. 
Tne trustees have shown their faith in tke 
friends of the University by the proposal to: 
add a million dollars to the endowment and, 
as a beginning, one of the trustees, Mr. 
N. W. Harris of Chicago, has offered $155,000: 
in ease the entire million be raised during 
the year. No collegiate institution, it is 
said, in the Mississippi Valley needs and de- 
serves a million more than Northwestern. 
In talking with a tradesman of Hyanston,,. 
who keeps a clothing store near the campus, 
I discovered a little coldness. “Those col- 
lege boys,’ he said, “are a poverty-stricken 
lot. They want to care for my furnace and 
shovel off my sidewalk—five men to a job,. 
but it is a rare day when one of them cames 
round to order a gentleman’s suit of clothes, 
I would like to see the old buildings burn up 
and some good manufacturies or breweries 
come in.” This man, an Irishman, by the 
way, signified his intention to move as soon 
as his lease runs out. He evidently is out 
of his place in Evanston. Most of the citi- 
zens believe that the making of men is the 
greatest glory of a city, and that the mate- 
rial drawn from the homes of the plain peo- 
ple is the kind which best repays educational 
investment. , 

Although Northwestern University is un- 
equivocal in its denominational affiliation, 
this fact does not prevent a large attendance 
of its students at the services of our First 
Church, and Dr. W. T. MecBlveen’s influence 
upon the student body is strong. J. H. ¢. 
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Bible Teachers’ Training School 


This institution, under the presidency of 
Rey. Dr. W. W. White, which also trains 
missionaries and is a popular headquarters 
for evangelists and open-air workers, has 
Settled down to a prosperous career, the 
closing year being the best in its history. 
Dr. F. L. Sigmund has come from the pres- 
idency of Carthage College to take charge of 
the extension work spreading all over the 
city. The first class has just graduated from 
the new School of Theology, established last 
September. Next fall new departments, de- 
signed to prepare deaconesses and secretaries 
for Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, will be conducted in co- 
operation with the local branches of such 
Associations, and the Protestant and Metho- 
dist Hpiseopal deaconess schools. Dr. 
White’s students this year came from twenty- 
‘one states, eleven countries and thirteen de- 
nominations. Practical work is a part of 
the school’s training and this season included 
the conducting of eighty Bible classes in 
various homes and Sunday schools, reaching 
hundreds of young people. 

A new philanthropy is the management of 
the Children’s Country Playground Hxcur- 
sions from the East Side to Miss Helen 
Gould’s country place near Tarrytown. This 
service will be carried on every Saturday all 
summer and fall, and give health to thou- 
sands of children. Bible lecture series, given 
by prominent men in America and from 
Kngland, also, at Miss Gould's city residence, 
and similar gatherings elsewhere. have en- 
abled the school to reach many people of in- 

. fluence, not ordinarily brought into contact 
with actual study of the Bible. Striking 
testimonies are received through the mail 
from people not church members, as to the 
new and intense reality which the Book has 
suddenly acquired for them. The school is 
largely concerned with a series of five con- 
ferences, to be held at Montreat, N. ©., for 
tthe Southern Y. M. C. A. students, Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, etc., and a 
country workers’ conference. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Josiah Strong, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, See. J. Campbell White. 
Drs. Vance and White and ex-Governor 
Glenn of North Carolina and Governor Hoke 
Smith of Georgia. 


®ethany Church Gets Endowment 

Two members of Broadway ‘Tabernacle 
have added $5,000 to the endowment fund of 
Bethany Chureh at Tenth Avenue and 
hirty-fifth Street, in the vicinity of Hell's 
Kitchen, bringing the total fund to $15,000. 
When it reaches $20,000, the interest will 
be used to provide an additional worker for 
this extensive institutional plant at whose 
head is Rey. W. F. Ottarson, formerly at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in its 
Hast Side work. There has been a decided 
religious awakening in the life of Bethany 
Church as a whole, and an increased attend- 
ance at all services. The daily kindergarten 
of the church is overcrowded, and a second 
ne could be conducted if space permitted. 
The great number of poor homes also sets up 
a need for a ‘day nursery” as soon as funds 
and room can be provided. A men’s associa- 
tion has been formed for the moral and civic 
needs of the immediate community. A great 
aid to Bethany is the daily clinic. visited by 
hundreds of mothers and children and con- 
‘ducted by an unusual trained nurse of gen- 
uine missionary enthusiasm-and supported by 
two Tabernacle women. Bethany carries on 
its varied work through some twenty-five 
‘organizations, including a Bible school that 
has recently increased to over 500 members. 
The chief need is a modern building, the 
funds for which the Tabernacle hopes ulti- 
mately to secure in its general endowment 
scheme of a million dollars. 
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Broadway Tabernacle Steadily Growing 

Consolidation marks the comprehensive 
work of the Tabernacle, where Dr. Jefferson 
is well into his twelfth year as pastor, with 
plans laid out apparently for many years to 
come. Since the new church was dedicated, 
the Twentieth Century Endowment Funds 
have reached $30,000. At this rate the sum 
of $330,000. will be reached within the cen- 
tury, but the rate is expected to increase 
each year, and doubtless the proposed million 
dollars will be received before 1999 yO} 
comes to a close. A series of sermons on 
the Christian Conception of God, Dr. Jeffer- 
son considers to be the most significant thing 
he has attempted since Things Fundamental, 
given in Mendelssohn Hall a few years ago. 
This latest series was severely doctrinal, and 
necessarily involved much of the technical 
vocabulary of modern philosophy. Yet these 
hour-long not easy to follow, 
drew unusually large audiences and keen ‘re- 
sponse. Dr. Jefferson believes that the pres- 
entation of Biblical doctrine is far 
popular in New York than most 
feel able to believe. 

The Manhattan-Bronx Sunday School 
Association held its annual convention at the 
Tabernacle, Marion Lawrance and. President 
Mackenzie being two of the speakers. Dele- 
gations of children from the schools at the 
evening session proved to be not only an 
interesting, but desirable feature of such a 
sible School Clinic. The ‘Tabernacle 
has a boys’ league, working under the aus- 
pices of the men’s league. When the new 
building was erected it was generally be- 


discourses, 


more 
preachers 


lieved that the Tabernacle would be flanked | 


by apartment hotels, but instead, all of the 
new buildings erected in its vicinity are 
being devoted to the automobile business, so 


that the clientele of the Tabernacle are des- | 


tined to come from some distance. 
SYDNry. 


now | 
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After Sunset 


The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush 

That leaves upon the heaped gray clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 


Pale, from a little space in heaven 
OF delicate ivory, 
The sickle moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea. 
—Arthur Symons. 


SUMMER TOURS 


ALASKA July 1, 6 and 16 


Yellowstone Park 
July 6, 16, Aug. 6, Sept. 2 
SPECIAL N. E. A. PARTY 
July 1 to Denver, Salt Lake, Portland 
Seattle, Alaska, with Choice of Return 
Route 


48 Shorter Tours to the Resorts of 
New York, New England and Canada 


Europe May, June and July 
Around the World 


(Eastbound, Westbound, Southbound) 
Yukon-Pacific Excursion Tickets—all lines 


Which book may we send you? 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 


306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1005 Chestnut St, Phila 


TUNNEL 
ENTRANCE 
exit 
SUMMER 


Plan of the block bounded by Washington, Franklin, Hawley and 
Summer Streets, showing location and relative area occupied 
by Macullar Parker Company, and location of entrances and 
exits of Summer Street Station of Washington Street Tunnel. 


Maculiar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street, Boston 
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President Sanders’ Inaugural 


A Notable Washburn College Commencement 
—New Gymnasium Dedicated 


Commencement Week this year at Wash- 
burn College, strategically located with ref- 
erence to the great Southwest at the beauti- 
ful capital city of Topeka, Kan., was made 
memorable by the inauguration of the new 
president, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, and the 
dedication of a handsome new gymnasium, 
the gift of Mr. Jonathan Thomas of Topeka 
and a member of the board of trustees. All 


FRANK K. SANDERS 


the exercises of the week were exceptionally 
attractive, but space here permits special 
reference only to the two, mentioned, which 
occurred on June 38, and brought together 
an unusual number of college presidents nd 
other representatives of sister educational 
institutions of the Middle West: Oberlin, 
Beloit, Carleton, Grinnell, Doane, Colorado, 
Drury, together with many of the alumni 
and friends of Washburn. 

At the gathering in the spacious MacVicar 
chapel, Dr. F. L. Hayes of First Church, 
Topeka, in behalf of the trustees, spoke the 
words which conferred the honor and respon- 
sibility of the presidency upon Dr. Sanders. 
The prayer of installation was offered by 
Dr. J. G. Dougherty, a Congregational pio- 
neer in Kansas, and long a trustee of the 
institution. Following this formal induction 
to office, severa] addresses of recognition 
were given, all brief, fine in quality, generous 
in appreciation and hearty in greeting, by 
various representatives of the educational 
institutions of Kansas and states adjacent. 
Governor Stubbs extended the cordial wel- 
come of the commonwealth and spoke in high 
terms of the influence and work ofthe Col- 
lege in the development of Kansas. 
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The inaugural address of President San- 
ders was admirably conceived and presented. 
It recognized the great trust committed, 
clearly outlined the needs of the greater 
Washburn and indicated the lofty standards 
in scholarship and efficiency. The founda- 
tions are already well laid for a university 
in due time, which will be an honor to the 
great Middle West and Southwest, as well 
as to the denomination. The Cellege already 
has nearly 800 students in all departments, 
one-half of whom are in the department of 
Liberal Arts. 

The dedication of the new gymnasium was 
an interesting occasion. After the formal 
presentation by the donor and a becoming 
response by President Sanders, the dedica- 
tory address was given by President Slocum 
of Colorado College. It was a fine presenta- 
tion of The True Aim of Physical Culture. 
The students especiclly gave vent to their 
joy in the opportunities now possible by 
this well-equipped gymnasium, which cost 
over $40,000. 

The Commencement concert on Thursday 
evening, given by the faculty of the Fine Arts 
department, was one of the choicest and rich- 
est ever given in connection with the College. 
At the Commencement exercises proper the 
address to the graduating classes was given 
by President Eaton of Beloit College. His 
theme was Some Aspects of College Training, 
a finished and eloquent production. Degrees 
were then conferred upon the graduating 
classes of the different departments, number- 
ing nearly eighty in all, forty-four from the 
Liberal Arts department receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The president’s recep- 
tion fittingly closed one of the notable Com- 
mencements in the forty-four years of the 
College history. 

Topeka, Kan. 1B 


New Tabor College President 


Rey. Frederick W. Long resigns his pas- 
torate at Huron to accept the presidency of 
Tabor College. As pastor of two important 
churches, first at Redfield, then at Huron, he 
demonstrated his power in building up two 
aggressive churches. As an _ evangelistic 
worker he has won a large place in the hearts 
of the South Dakota churches and pastors. 
As chairman of the board of directors of the 
State Home Missionary Society, he has 
shown unusual executive ability as well as 
a deep interest in all home missionary prob- 
lems in a great and growing state. 

As editor of the South Dakota Congrega- 
tionalist he has rendered a large service to 
the churches. The entire state will feel the 
loss of an inspiring leader and the trustees 
of Tabor College have certainly made a wise 
choice. 
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Mr. Long is a graduate of Tabor and also 
of- Chicago Theological’ Seminary, and he is 
thoroughly in love with his alma mater. His. 
experience as pastor of our college church at 
Redfield qualifies him in an unusual way for 
the spiritual as well as the intellectual lead- 
ership of the student body at Tabor College. 

Sioue Falls, S. D. F. F. 


OUR NAME AND 
REPUTATION FOF. 
PURITY QUALITY. AND FLAVOR. 
STAND BACK OF OUR GOODS. 


Imported Cocoas 


are higher in price than those 
of American manufacture.. 

The fact that our Government 
Bcollects Heavy Duty on the 
same ABSOLUTELY does not 
improve the QUALITY, but 
only INCREASES the Price. 


g 
Cocoa} 


is the perfection of American 
manufacture and is absolutely 


the Purest & Best in the World 


THE NEW ROUTE 


Pacific Coast Points 


WABASH AND 
UNION PACIFIC 


“THE SHORTEST ROUTE’”’ 


An electric-lighted train leaves St. Louis Union Station 
daily, 2.30 P.M., via Kansas City, with through equip- 
ment for Denver, and Utah, California, Oregon, and 
Washington points. 

Through Standard Sleeper via the Los Angeles 
Limited for Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, and via 
the CHICAGO-PORTLAND SPECIAL for Portland. 

Through sleeping car service, via‘“* THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” for San Francisco. 


ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 
PERFECT TRACK. 


DINING CAR MEALS—A LA CARTE— 
“Best in the World.” 
For full information, rates, etc., call on or address 
WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. A., 
176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B. DeFRIEST, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York, N.Y 


HEALTHFUL HEATING 


FPRESH AIR in the house and in abundance is the crying need of 


the 20th Century. 
the magazines are devoting pages to it. 


Our Scientists preach it, our Doctors urge it, 
It can best be introduced, 


not through windows, doors and faulty construction, but by the 


installation of a good warm air Furnace. 


The Fresh Air Heater. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Try ‘‘THE BAY STATE,”’ 
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Boston 


Another Success in Pastoral Evangelism 
In the suburb of West Medford is an ex- 
ample of the “progressive revival,” the fruits 
of persistent personal work for a period of 
years. When Rey. B. L. Yorke assumed 
charge of this parish five years or more ago, 
the members were worshiping in a hall, the 
_ women’s organization numbered only two- 
score or less, no men’s group had been 
formed, and other weaknesses were apparent. 
In a little more than a year, a handsome 
stone church, costing $60,000, was dedicated 
and the work of progress had begun. The 
organized activity of the church is now 
among the best in the state. The member- 
ship of the woman’s organization is more 
than 200 and the Brotherhood is not far 
from the same number. The Sunday school, 
which has considerably more than doubled, 
is an object of interest to Bible workers 
even outside Massachusetts. In the place of 


a young people’s society, all their work is x 
centered in the school. Its members, by en- 
rolling in the classes, become also members j 


in the Praise Circle and the Mission Circle, r 
specialized divisions of the school. The Wi om 

ehurch makes a specialty of the vesper serv- 1¢ ue ame Oil Cook-Stove 
ice, and plans next fall a vested children’s % : 

Giestel 100 voices, All these advances, how- is without equal. Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 
ever, as well as the 160 members added to can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an unbearable 
the roll have not come without continued degree. Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low” or 
pastoral effort, and Mr. Yorke is well en- ‘medium” at will. Three sizes. With or without Cabinet 
titled to the fruits of his labors. At your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency. 


‘The comes as near 

AYVO Lamp iz eri 

: tion as it’s pos- 

. sible to get. Gives a clear, 

bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 

living-room. Well made throughout of nickeled brass ; 

perfectly safe and very ornamental. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


-f The Oil Stove With 
a CABINET TOP 


The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—J+ has 
a CABINET TOP. This 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing tt from the blaze. 


= a of 
| { 


From its wonderful burners to 
its racks for holding towels the 


Meeting of the Ministers’ Union 

Last Monday the Ministers’ Union, a 
ministerial fraternity of many denomina- 
tions, held its annual meeting in Channing 
Hall. With Dr. L. B. Bates presiding, an 
unusually large attendance listened to the 
address of the occasion, The Achievement of 
Religious Unity, by Rev. G. T. Smart, D. D., 
of Newton Highlands. It was an appropri- 
ate utterance, describing historically how 
progress had come from men’s sympathetic 
insight into the spirit of leaders with whose 
views they disagreed. The address was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic approbation. : ==, (eS 


SF 
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Biographical 
REV. H. J. BRUCE NE : : . ee 3 AA A? 

Rev. Henry J. Bruce, whose death at Ae: Ys) = aS tremon] Street 
Pauchgani, India, has just been reported to = i A g —— 
the American Board, had been a devoted and 


efficient missionary since 1862. ‘és ” 

He was born in Hardwick, Mass., in 1835, THE ORIGINAL LOG CABIN RUGS 
graduated from Amherst College in 1859 and 
later from Bangor and Andover Seminaries. T 
It was Mr. Bruce who established in India (Trademark Registered) 
aeSprmiing press from which millions: of q@ “Log Cabin” Rugs are confined to us for Boston. There 


tracts and leaflets in the native tongue have ee eaetes aig ae 
since been issued. He leaves a wife and || are many imitations, but the original “ Log Cabin” Rugs are 


several children, one of whom, Miss Clara | bore only 
@ There are fifteen different color combinations to select 


H. Bruce, is a missionary at Ahmednagar. 


REV. N. T. BLAKESLEE . . 
from, in shades to suit any room. 
At Port Washington, Wis., where he had 


been pastor of the Congregational church for @ They are made from new cotton rags; are reversible, wash- 


the last five years, Rev. Newton Tracy’ : 
Blakeslee passed away after a brief illness, able and ideal for Summer homes. 


May 26. He was born at Chagrin Falls, O., é 
in 1841, was a soldier in the Civil War, PRICE LIST—SEVEN SIZES q We also carrya full line of 
graduated from Western Reserve College in Straw Mattings, both China 


1864, studied theology. at Lane Seminary of Log Cabin ”’ Rugs 

and at Andover, where he graduated in 1868. ‘ and Japanese, from 20c. to 
His other pastorates were at Atwater, O., Size 2.0x 3.0 Sp Nace 70¢ 75c. per yard. 

Mason City, Io., River Falls and Kinnick- Sizer 2 iGrew Wo cp eo EU OR @ “ Crex” Matting by the 
innick, Dak., Wabasha, Minn., Port Byron, Size 3.0x 6.0 Se TS Sih rai swat ” : 

Ill., and in Wisconsin at Berlin, New Lon- Size 4.0x 7.0 pe SES OO yard; Crex Rugs in all the 
don, De Pere, Baraboo and Milwaukee. He Size 6.0x 9.0 oa . $5.25 wanted sizes, plain and fig- 
was a faithful minister of Christ, a willing Size 8.0x10.0 . . . $8.00 | ured; imported Porch Rugs 
other. e90d Zriend. Size 9.0x12.0 . . . . $10.00 | from \Belgium. 


All men are afraid of books who have not RUG AND CARPET DEPARTMENT—FOURTH FLOOR 
handled them from infancy.—Holmes. 


WE WANT YOU TO HELP EXTEND THE CIR- 
CULATION OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Because the publishers believe that The Congregationalist and 
Christian World is an indispensable servant of genuine denominational 
interest they solicit the co-operation of every Congregationalist in extend- 
ing the circulation of the paper published for the express purpose of 
supplying information of what is transpiring in the Congregational churches 
and the Christian world at large. They ask your assistance, therefore, 
as co-operators in promoting those things for which our Congregational 
churches stand. 

They believe that the weekly visits of The Congregationalist and 
Christian World will quicken zeal in every good Christian work, stimu- 
late interest in missions, Sunday-school work, intelligent Bible study, and 
cement more closely the bonds of denominational and Christian fellow- 
ship between a!l Congregationalists whose subscriptions you may 
aid us in obtaining. The paper contains material for every Congrega- 
tionalist vital to his interests; it is broad and catholic in spirit; it 
EXACTLY supplements the work of. every earnest pastor; coming 
every week and finding a place on the home table, containing uplifting 
articles or stories for every member of the family circle, it emphasizes 


THE THINGS PREACHED on Sunday. 


Is is not as important that Congregationalists should regularly read 
such a paper in order to understand and represent to their neighbors the 
nature, object, and business of the denomination as it is to subscribe to 
the benevolences of the church? In no better way can information be 
circulated that will bring intelligent co-operation and money to carry on 
successfully the work of the churches. 


You can help in enlarging our sphere of usefulness by sending a new 
subscriber, by organizing a club in your church, by sending names of 
friends to whom a prospectus can be sent and personally saying a good 
word for the paper. The publishers will co-operate in every way and 
gladly send sample copies, free prospectus and terms to any of your 
friends, on request from you to 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The above illustration shows the exact size of the new subscription 
premium offered ‘by The Congregationalist and Christian World. For 
further particulars see next to last page of this paper. 
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Progress of Federation 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island Bodies Hold 
Councils—Suggestion of a “ Federated 
Church”’ 


The state council of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Churches met in the First 


5 ARIA 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


For the Skin 
Itch, Dandruff, 
Pimples, 


Blackheads 
Sold by all druggists, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 


Relieves 
and 
Cures 


Presents more scenic grandeur and will 

hang more pictures in the gallery of 

your memory than any place on earth. 
You can take the 


ROCK ISLAND TO THE ROCKIES 


the only line with direct service to both 
Denver and Colorado Springs, from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mem- 
phis and Birmingham, and have your 
vacation start when the train starts. On 


tae ocky Mountain Limited 


you will find a stenographer and everything 
you expect in perfect train service and 
some comforting details which you will not 


expect. 
Only one night from Chicago, two nights from the 
Atiantic Coast. Several other splendid trains daily, 
Send todayfor the new “Under the Turquoise 
Sky” or our folder ‘Thro’ Scenic Colorado and 
Yellowstone Park to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacijic 
Exposition.” Either or both free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
2 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches, It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPps- Hain, President. 
JUDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 

Donations may. be sent to Louis Tag, <Ass't 

Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street. New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 

~ WoMAN’s Board OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
fional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss BE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. ° Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Baptist Church, Providence. May 28. .The 
treasurer reported the debt of $500 of years’ 
standing paid, and funds to pay all bills to 
May 1. The resolutions adopted by 
Convention of the Churches, April 26, were 
referred to appropriate committees to carry 


the | 


out. At that Convention, discussion centered 


in the question of the multiplicity of charit- 
able organizations and their relation to the 
churches. As a result, it was reported that 
the Charity Organization was preparing a 
plan for concentration, and the State Bureau 
a directory of charities. The Federation’s 
committee on marriage secured an amend- 
ment to the marriage-license law, to discour- 
age runaway matches. A new committee on 
public morals was appointed. 

The council of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion. met at South Framingham, June 2. 
The $1,000, necessary to pay all bills by 
Dec. 31, was apportioned and assumed by 
the denominations’ representatives. An im- 
portant conference of missionary officials to 
consider readjustment of overlapping, - espe- 
cially in foreign work, was called for June 7. 
The field secretary’s plan for federation in 


Greater Boston, in co-operation with the 
“Boston—1915” movement, was approved 
and referred to the executive committee. 


Remarkable and encouraging local develop- 
ments were reported by the secretary and by 


representatives present. “The Federated 
Church,” combining two or more small 


churehes without organic union in the sup- 
port of one pastor, was urged by a member 
of the North Worcester Congregational Con- 
ference. A fair audience in 
heard Hon. F. H. Jackson, president of the 
Rhode Island Federation and also of the 
New England Congregational Congress pre- 
sent: The Appeal of Federation to the Lay- 
man; Dr, O. P. Gifford of the Massachusetts 
Federation, in telling epigrams, The Appeal 
to the Pastor; and Mr. A. J. Kennedy of 
South. End House, Boston, plead for Feder- 
ation in Industrial Communities, to secure 
local responsibilty for social conditions. 
Providence, R. T. 


The movement to make Boston in the 
course of the next few years a more ideal 
city and known technically as “Boston 


1915,” has now been intrusted to a board of | 


fifteen permanent directors. They will seek 
to correlate all the forces capable of better- 
ing municipal conditions. <A Congregational 
minister, Rev. John H. Denison of Central 
Church, has the distinction of being elected 
to this board and will add his energy and 
enthusiasm to that of the business men and 
representatives of other professions in the 
board. 


eee 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The- 

money should be sent with the notice. 

BRAINERD—In Grinnell, Io., May 15, Miss 
Julia D. Brainerd, aged 65 yrs. She had 
-been the leader of childven’s mission band 


for over twenty years. 

HMAZEN—In Kodaikanal, South India, April 
9, suddenly, Mrs. Hervey C. Hazen of the 
Madura Mission. Mr. and Mrs. Hazen fiad 
nearly completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice in the mission. 


MELLISH—In Dayville, Ct., May 26, Rev. 
John H. Mellish, aged 84 yrs. 
M. W. HANSCOM 


oo 


Moses Warren Hanscom died, May aged 
seventy-six, at Haverhill, Mass., where he was 
a deacon of North Congregational Church for 
twenty-five years. In his. activities in the 
church and city he endeared himself to all by 
his unbounded generosity and kindness. His 
death is a severe loss both to the church and 
city. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, ‘Treasurer: John G. 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, 


Office in New York, Fourth 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Homp MISSIONARY 
Soctery, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer: to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D.; 


Ave. and Twenty- 


General Secretary. W. BE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MIssronany ASSOCIATION, 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 


287 Fourth Avenue, 
THE 
Socipry. 


New York. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Aids in_ building churches and par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. DD. 
Secretary ; Charles’ BP. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.: Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., 153 a, Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries: Mrs. Co. 
Yaintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socrpry  (in- 
cluding former New. West Education Commis- 


sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. ‘ead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. _F. Wilkins, Treasurer: Theodore Clifton, 


D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chieago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL StuNDAY ScHoon AND 
PUBLISHING Socrpry, Congregational House, 


30ston, Wenry Churchill 

QO., President; Rev. William Ewing. Missionary 

Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 
The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 


King, D. D., Oberlin, 


| day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 


libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 


The Business Department, known jin the 
trade as Whe Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 


that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations, 


| Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 


sent to the C. §S. S$. & Pub, 
from Ohio and all states east 
Street, Boston; from Interior 


states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 


cals should be 
Society : those 
to 14 Beacon 
and Western 
Chicago, Ill. 
“THE CONGREGATIONAL 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate 
rection of the National Council, 
Cengregational ministers or their 
any part of the country. Requests 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.: Secretary, 


OF MUINISTH- 
under the di- 
aids needy 
widows in 
annual 


Boarp 
name), 


Rev. William -A. Rice, D.D.: Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Ileadquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Bosvon SpPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, inecor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C.. F. Stratton 5 
| Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 


Congregational society devoted to the material, 


social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 


Bequests should be 
Seaman’s Frien¢ 
churches and ict 


churches of New England. 
made payable to the Boston 
Society. Contributions from 


| dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE Massacnusprrs Home MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the Nationgés 


Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in. 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. KF. B, 
Emrich, DD. D., Secretary; Henry’ N. Hoyt 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 


IHiouse, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 


chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. ‘Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches_ and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 


aid to b. i. Emrich, Congregational House. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburos. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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A Noteworthy Centenary 


How a Vermont Church Has Served a College 
Community—Building Postponed 
Twenty Years 


When a meeting house, the first erected 
im town, has amply served a large church and 
@n influential college for a hundred years, 
and still the ornament and pride of its 
willage, it deserves to ‘have its centennial 
observed with fitting ceremonies. The Con- 
g@regational church in Middlebury, Vt., was | 
organized in 1790, but owing to differences 
f opinion about its proper location the erec- 
ttion of a house of worship waited nearly 
‘twenty years. As a fortunate result, when 
the work was undertaken, there were fore- 
wight and wealth sufficient to plan for the 
dong future. 

On a commanding site in the heart of the 
‘village was dedicated, May 31, 1809, a com- 
modious and beautiful house of God. It had 
‘been built under the direction of Flavius 
Filmore, an architect of Albany, N. Y. He 
was familiar with English church building 
and followed Christopher Wren’s designs in 
the graceful tower. The imposing interior 
dome, supported on four Ionic columns, and 
tthe substantial dignity of the whole structure 
mre a constant cause for admiration. Many 
a@ college student must have been strength- 
ened in heart and life as he worshiped in it. 

The hundredth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion was duly observed, May 30 and 81. 
Sunday morning, a former pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Simms of Braintree, Mass., preached 
on The Continuous Church. The Sunday 
@choo] and young people’s. society held spe- 
cial services later in the day, and in the 
evening before an audience that filled the 
house the local pastors told of the century’s 
feligious progress in town and village. 

On Monday historic papers were read by 
members of the church on the diaconate, the 
women’s work, work for young people, and 
the church’s contributions to the world. It 
was a suggestive and honorable record thus 
anfolded of plain farmers and mechanics and 
fearned college professors laboring together 
for the Kingdom. In several lines of effort 
fhe church was a pioneer. 

Dr. Hzra Brainerd, president emeritus of 
Middlebury College, told of the building and 
dedication of the house, and of the people 
who did the work, among them not a few 
swho have served state and nation in high 
‘places. Prof. C. B. Wright set forth the 
@iving of life to the world as the present 
mission of the church, and Rey. C. H. Dick- 
‘inson, D.D., the pastor, under the form of 
@ vision, told of varied ministries to human 
‘need possible to the church in the future. If 
his vision is realized, the historic meeting 
house which has served so well for a cen- 
tury will have abundant work for the hun- 
@red years now beginning. 

Pittsford, Vt. 


is 


C. H. S. 


Beneath the Pines 


Ef there be solace for the unquiet mind 

In fragrant beds beneath the healing pines, 

Curtained by waving canopy of vines 

Where one may rest apart from all his kind, 

And hear no discourse but the moving wind, 

Gossip of birds, and insect minstrelsy, 

And not one murmur from that restless sea 

©f vexing human uproar left behind; 

ffere let me rest upon the rugged floor, 

And, dreaming, watch the heavenly argosy, 

Making for port upon some unknown shore, 

That noiseless scuds across the tranquil sky. 

flere let me rest until I pine again 

Wor human sounds to bring me joy and pain. 
—Danske Dandridge. 


What are you doing with your lives? God 
fi asking you every day.—Grenfell. 
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Christian Endeavor 
OFFICIAL ROUTE 


The Chicago and North Western Railway 
is the official route from several states in 
New England, on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the Central West, to the 24th 
Annual Convention of the United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 

The meeting convenes at St. Paul July 7th to 12th. 
Special personally conducted trains for the exclusive 
useof Christian Endecvorers and their friends, leave 
the Wells St. Station, Chicago, Monday, July 5th. 
Special low round trip excursion rates. 

This magnificent double track, block signal, 
through picturesque Wisconsin offers the great- 
est scenic attractions. 

Side trip excursions at special low rates to the 
Yellowstone National Park, the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle, and various points 
in Colorado, Utah and California. 


For illustrated itineraries and 
full information, address W. B. 
Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago and North 
Western Railway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Summer Clothes 
for Cleaning 


Can be sent to us by mail or express 


/ LEWANDOS 


AMERICAS GREATEST 


Cleansers 
and Dyers 


4 LEARN TO WRITE 


W LEYYANDOS 


B i 


N 


Wa 


SHOPS 


Newport 231 Thames Street 
Hartford 50 Asylum Street 

New Haven 123 Church Street 
Bridgeport 209 State Street 
Albany 75 North Pearl Street 
New York 557 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 1633 Chestnut Street 
Washington 1335 G Street 
Providence 125 Mathewson Street 


YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS 


e 


Boston 284 Boylston Street 

Boston 17 Temple Place 

Cambridge 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
‘Roxbury 2206 Washington Street 
South Boston 469A Broadway 
Watertown 1 Galen Street 

Lynn 70 Market Street 

Salem 197 Essex Street 

Worcester 3 Pleasant Street 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burnap, Irvine A., Broad Brook, Ct., to Pil- 
grim Ch., Hartford. 

CAMPBELL, ANDREW, Somerville, Mass., to Grove- 
land. Accepts. 

Criapp, Evitpry C., lately of Lisbon, N. H., to 
First Ch., Huntington, Mass. 

DANIELS, JOSEPH L., formerly professor in 
Olivet Coll., to Tryon, N. C. Accepts. 

DICKINSON, WALTER B., Westchester Ch., White 
Plains, N. Y., to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FRASER, Jas. A. D., Bangor Sem., to Dexter, 
Me. Accepts. 

HERMAN, Prep’K W., formerly of Roland, N. Y., 
to Rensselaer. Accepts. 

HINMAN, GEO. W., accepts appointment of the 
A. M. A. as District Secretary for the Pa- 
cific Coast, instead of returning to Foochow, 
China, because of the condition of his wife’s 
health, not his own. 

Horr, Arruur H., asst. pastor of North Ch., 
Middletown, Ct., to Madison. Accepts. 

Kent, Wo. H., lately of St. Paul Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., to Faith Ch., same city. Accepts and is 
at work, 

LaPointe, Epw., Presb. Coll., Montreal, P. Q., 
to French Ch., Fall River, Mass. Accepts. 
Lops, JEAN F., West Side Ch., Pasadena, Cal., 

declines call to Ontario, Cal. 

Lone, Frep’k W., Huron, S. D., to become 
president of Tabor College, Io. Accepts. 

LonesworrH, WM. H., Yale Sem. and Oxford, 
Ct., to Orient, L. I. 

Loomis, Sam’L L., formerly of Union Ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Westfield, N. J. Accepts. 

Lyon, A. G., Advent Ch., Haverhill, Mass., to 
Orland, Me. Accepts, in connection with 
study at Bangor Sem. 

Morgan, Water A., Orland, Me., to Wilder, 
Vt. Accepts, in connection with study at 
Dartmouth Coll. 

Newton, B. GWERNYDD, acting pastor of Welsh 
Ch., Granville, N. Y., to Presb. Ch., Middle 
Granville. 


PoMpRoy, ALBERT E., Saginaw, Mich., to 
Bridgeport. Accepts, with residence un- 
changed. : 


Spooner, Wauryr, Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to Second Ch., Lorain, 0. -Accepts, in con- 
nection with study at Oberlin Sem, 

STAUFFER, HENRY, Hanover St. Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Menasha. Accepts. 

SWISHER, RAYMOND C., Kelley’s Island and Isle 
St. George, O., to Vermilion: Accepts, .to 
begin July 1. 

WILLIAMS, THISTLE A., Univ. of Chicago, to 
Delavan, Wis. Has begun work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLOMFIELD, STANLEY F., i. Bethany Ch., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., June 1. Sermon, Rev. F. A. 
Poole; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Donald 
Fraser, J. B. Sargent, F. B. Kellogg, L. F. 
Reed, D. H. Strong. 

STarizn, JoHN W., 0. Maine, N. Y., hy Susque- 
hanna Assoc., May 25. Sermon, Rev. S. E. 
Eastman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Ottman, J. B. Felt, C. M. Bartholomew, 
N. E. Fuller. 

Snyper, Henry §., rec. p.. First Ch., Chicopee, 
Mass., June 1. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. 


Richard. Peters, J. L. Kilbon, C. A. Wight, - 


H. L. Bailey, Dear Ped 


Newell. 


D. W. Lyman, 


Resignations 


DENISON, Roxw’r C., Janesville, Wis., after a 


pastorate of twelve years. 

EASTMAN, Lucius R., Plymouth Ch., Framing- 
ham, Mass., after a pastorate of more than 
thirty-seven years and a ministry of forty- 
seven years. Cause, feeble health. d 

HiuprerH, Homer W., Prospect, Ct., effective 
June 27. 

JuMP, Herpert A., Brunswick, Me., after a 
pastorate of six years. 

Lone, Frep’kK W., Huron, S. D. 

LONGSWoRTH, WM. H., Oxford, Ct., effective 
July 1. 

MorGan, WALTER A., Orland, Me. 

NicHous, Gro. T., North Ch., Columbus, 0O., 
after five years’ service. 


HURCH 


ARPETS 
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SPoonpr, Water, Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
effective June 27. 

STAUFFER, HENRY, Hanover St. Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., after a six-year pastorate. 

SwisHpr, RayMonp C., Kelley’s Island and Isle 
St. George, O. 


Increase in Salaries 


Pxina, Io., Rev. W. L. Holly, $200. 

GEORGETOWN, Mass., Rev. W. F. Low, $320, 
with free use of parsonage. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Wallin Memorial, Rey. 
J. T. Husted, $300. 

MADISON, O., Rey. M. S. Freeman, $100. 

Passaic, N. J., Rev. R. J. Goddard, $600, with 
extension of vacation from July 1 to Sept. 12. 

Srantron, Micu., Rey. Wm. Wiedenhoeft, $120. 

THOMASION, Cr., First, Rev. Austin Hazen, 
$200. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTHRS’ MEnTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
June 14, 10.30 a.m, Speaker, Rev. H. 
Grant Person ; subject, The Devotional Life 
of the Minister, 


ANDOVER SEMINARY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


Annual Business Meeting, Monday, June ak oe 


in Pilgrim Hall, at 10 a.mM. 


isters’ Meeting). 


(before Min- 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 8- 
14. 


NATIONAL EpucationaL ASSN., Denver, Col., 
July 5-9. 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Young Women, 


July 13-20; W. H. M., July 14-20; Women’s 
Foreign Miss. Societies, July 22-29; S. S. 
workers, July 22-29; Christian workers, 
July 31, August 15; Post Conference, 
August 17, Oct. 1. 


SaGAMORP BwacH §. S. INsrirurer, July 6-11; 
Brotherhood Conference under auspices of 
American Federation, July 15-18; Christian 
Endeavor Conference, July 23—August 1. 


SEMINARY COMMENCEMENTS 


Andover, June 20-23. 


Baptist theologues throughout the country 
will profit ‘by the appointment of Rev. Dr. 
H. C. Mabie to lecture from institution to 
institution on foreign missions. His long- 
time service in the secretaryship of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union and his familiarity 
with the Orient through visits there abund- 
antly qualify him for such work. He be- 
gins at Rochester in September and will 
spend a month at each school. The semi- 


naries themselves provide Dr. Mabie with a | 


salary of $3,000 a year. 


and Minneapolis, July 7-12, 
Fare $38.95, 
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Gives a Fine Finish 
fo Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when the ironing is 
done you’ll be de- 
lighted with the, - 
firm, lustrous suck 
face on every piece, 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses, 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we. 
send it free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 


(Incorporated), 


GUARANTEED INVESTMENT 


An exceptional chance to 
invest even a small amount 
in a growing and honest 
business.. H. F. Crawford 
of Brockton is the treasurer 
and manager of the com~— 
pany, and he will guarantee the principal 
as well as the interest. 

The business is managed conservatively 
and its earnings are sufficient to more than 
provide for the interest today. The rapid 
and increasing demand for the product wil? 
insure even higher dividends. 

For further particulars, address 


H. F. CRAWFORD, Brockton, Mass. 
CU eR 


TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
EXECUTORS OF ESTATES 


A ground lease, in Chicago business district running 
eighty years—income $1,500 per annum on 4"per cent. 
valuation—absolutely secure—a rare opportunity. Ad- 
dress OWNERS, R. E.. care Lord & Thomas, 
Trude Building, Chicago, Ill. 


1a; PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS | 


| Lawrence. Kansas. 


OFFICIAL ROUTE 


to the 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION CONVENTIONS 


1909 
Round Trip 


Great variety of scenery—green hills of Vermont, St. Lawrence River, Thousand 
Islands, Niagara Falls, “Garden of Canada,” famous electrically operated St. Clair 
Tunnel, interesting cities of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, liberal stop-overs, an@ 


a free side trip on Lake Erie. 
unexcelled dining service. 


Fast trains, through standard and tourist Pullmans, 
For itineraries, tickets and full particulars apply to 


E. H. BOYNTON, N.E.P.A. 


360 WASHINCTON STREET 


Central Vermont and Crand Trunk Ry. System, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Ninety-Third Anniversary 


Bangor Seminary Holds Exercises—Inaugura- 
tion of Professor Clark 


The ninety-third 
Seminary opened the usual 
annual Since the 
meeting of 1908S Mr. John L. Crosby of Ban- 
gor, the oldest member of the board in years 
of service, died. He the 
Seminary most faithfully and efficiently, not 
only as trustee from 1877, but as treasurer 
since 1892, and to him had fallen the burden 


anniversary of Bangor 
May 31, with 


meeting of the trustees. 


has had served 


of the care for the Seminary property. Rey. 
Raymond Calkins, D.D., of State Street 


Church, Portland, was elected in his place. 
In his annual report, President Beach made 
formal announcement of the Burnett bequest 
of $25,000; reported for the past an 
excellent spirit of fidelity to work and fel- 
lowship with each other on the part of the 
students; and stated that a larger number 
students was already enrolled for 
next year than at this time for. many years. 
The annual reception to the senior class, the 
trustees and friends of the Seminary, was 
held at the home of Prof. and Mrs. C. M. 
Clark. Tuesday evening, at Hammond 
Street Church came the inauguration of Rey. 
Calvin M. Clark as Waldo Professor of 
Heclesiastical History, on the completion of 
his probationary term of three years. Pro- 
fessor Clark is the fourth occupant of the 
ehair of history. Ue is also the fourth of 
the present faculty inaugurated within the 
past four years. 

The alumni meeting was marked by the 
smallest attendance of alumni in many years, 
and by two of the choicest addresses that 
have ever been delivered here. oth of the 
addresses were on the general theme of The 
Minister’s Life, the first by Rev. G. H. Reed, 
’*86, of Concord, N. H., on The NSatisfactions 
of a Minister’s Life; the second by Rey. 
C. B. Rice, D. D., °59, on Observations on 


year 


of new 


JUST ONE A DAY 


How the Coffee Drinker Compro- 
mises His Health 


Some people say, “Coffee don’t hurt me,” 
and then add, “Anyway I only drink one cup 
a@ day.” 

If coffee really don’t hurt, why not drink 
more? There is but one answer and that 
is coffee does hurt them, and they know it. 
When they drink it once a day they compro- 
mise with their enemy. There are people 
whom one cup of coffee a day will put in 
bed, if the habit be continued. 

“Although warned by physicians to let 
coffee alone, I have always been so fond of 
it that I continued to use it,” confesses an 
Ohio lady. “I compromised with myself and 
drank just one cup every morning until about 
six weeks ago. 

“All the time I was drinking coffee I had 
heart trouble that grew steadily worse and 
finally I had such alarming sensations in my 
head (sometimes causing me to fall down) 
that I at last took my doctor’s advice and 
quit coffee, and began to use Postum in its 
place. 

“The results have been all that the doctor 
hoped, for I have not only lost my craying 
for coffee and enjoy my good Postum just 
as well, but my heart trouble has ceased 
and I have no more dizzy spells in my head. 
I feel better in every way and consider my- 
self a very fortunate woman to have found 
the truth about Postum.” 

Look in packages for the famous 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


little 
“There's a 
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Ministerial Life. Mr. Reed's address was in 
part a tender tribute to his friend and class- 
mate, Benjamin M. Wright. Dr. Rice’s ad- 
dress was filled with good counsel and witty 
characterization, growing out ot his unex- 
ampled observation of, and experience with, 
our Congregational ministry. He was the 
only member of his class, now fifty years 
ent, present at the anniversary. Other 
alumni who spoke were Hzra Andrews, 74, 
A. J. McGown, *77, W. W. Dornan, 794, 
G. S. Robinson, "96; also Rey. Austin Rice, 
son of Dr.-C. B. Rice, and now over the 
church in Wakefield of which President 
Beach was once pastor. 

At the graduation exercises the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred on Rev. 
©. M. Bainton, instructor in Greek the past 


year, and diplomas were given to nine men. 
The addresses, given by five graduates, were 


of an unusually high order, promising well 
for the future preaching power of the grad- 
uates of 1909. One member of the class, 
Mr. BE, D. Kellogg, with his fiancée, Miss 
Alice R. Ropes, daughter of Professor Ropes, 
are under appointment by the American 
Board to the Shao-wu station of the Foochow 
Mission, the same mission and station where 
Rey. J. E. Walker, ’71, has been working for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Kellogg is the first 
foreign missionary going out from Bangor 
since 1893. He is the first-fruits of a new 
interest in foreign missions até the Seminary, 
at least four more of the present student 
body having the foreign work in view for 
their life task. 

With a complete faculty, a part of the 
additional endowment, a revived interest in 
missions at home and abroad, and the pros- 
pect of the largest entering class for years, 
Bangor looks to the past with gratitude and 
to the future with hope. Caaie. 

Professor Clark’s inauguration came on 
the day following his permanent appoint- 
ment to the chair of church history—assur- 
ance that such action was to be taken hay- 
ing been secured previously by a referendum 
among the trustees. His, efficient and able 
work both as instructor and in\all his rela- 
tion to the life of the Seminary and the 
churches of Maine, during the three years in 
whieh he has been under preliminary ap- 
pointment, has won him friends on all sides, 
and the action of the trustees was taken 
with great unanimity and heartiness. In the 
absence of Professor Chapman of Bowdoin 
College, president of the board, Professor 
Clark was inducted into oftice by Rev. C. G. 
McCully of Calais. Then followed greetings 
from members of the faculty, in which they 
expressed warm appreciation of their col- 
league’s personality and fitness for his work. 
His inaugural was a scholarly address on 
John Calvin’s Theory of the State. He 
showed that in the observance of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s birth is 
special reason for turning our attention to 
this subject because the great theologian 
must be accounted among the foremost cham- 
pions of modern democracy. The argument 
of the address consisted in exhibiting how 
Calvin’s belief in the divine origin of the 
state and his conception of conscience mutu- 
ally conditioned each other. On this basis 
was brought out the really democratic char- 
acter of Calvin’s doctrine, which his views 
about the right of the state to regulate reli- 
gious life tend to obscure. 

Bangor, Me. E 


sy Weems dra 


Dr. Theodore Barth, German editor and 
student of politics. knew the United States 
by long study of its institutions. 
enough about 
serve for 
elections. 


Ile cared 
us to come expressly to ob- 
himself one of our Presidential 
As legislator and still more as 
editor of Die Nation, he was a powerful in- 
fluence for liberalism in Germany. TIn_ his 
death our people have lost a discriminating, 
true and steady friend. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“Scare The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Draper Mansion, Holliston; 25 miles from Bos- 
ton, on B. & A.; location high; excellent table; piazzas; 
pine grove; reasonable rates. C. E. HAMLIN. 


To Let, for the vacation season, furnished home in 
East Lynn, three minutes to bathing beach and Boule- 
vard; Close to electric and steam cars direct to Boston. 
Write 28 Phillips Ave., Lynn, Mass. 


Wanted. Home on farm for five boys about fourteen 
years old during July and August where they can earn 
their expenses. Address Miss Alice Miller, Missionary 1 
Circuit Square, Roxbury. 


Everrest Farm, in Bridgeton, Me. Seventh season. 
Fronting mountains and lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, 
milk an ones. Telephone. Terms $7 to 9. References 
R. D. 1. G. W. Rounds. 


Wanted, in Winchester, N. H., one or two ladies to 
occupy room in private family. Nice shade, pleasant 
walks and drives, convenient to churches, Nice en 
Village, near station. Address Box 156, Winchester, N. H. 


Mt. Pisgah Farm. High elevation, wide view, 
pine grove. Fresh eggs, milk. cream, berries and vege- 
tables. Tennis and croquet. Telephone. Large room, 
suitable for family. Address KE. EK. Flanders, Tilton, N.H. 


Longwood Inn, Lake Cobbosseecontee, Winthrop 
Centre, Me. Summer boarders wanted. Large rooms, 
electric lights, bathroom, telephone, piano, unexcelled 
bathing, boating and fishing; terms $8 to $12. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central 1loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Wanted. By American, middle aged woman, situa- 
tion as working housekeeper for a widower with no 
small children, or for single man. This is no matrimonial 
bid. Strictly business. References exchanged. Address 
P. W., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Minister who has had a little on pertaice traveling 
would welcome an opportunity for a few weeks’ trip as 
companion to an elderiy or feeble man or to a boy need- 
ing some instruction. Address Companion, 24, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—Boarders for the summer on a farm six 
miles north from Amherst, Mass. Pure spring water, 
milk, cream, eggs, fresh vegetables and fruits. Fine 
drives. Good place for children. Address Maude E. 
Field, Hillsboro, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are quatihed to do good work. 
Send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Wlighland Hall. Well adapted for an invalid or for 
one needing a home for rest during the summer; orpe- 
rienced nurses and resident physician in charge ; location 
attractive and healthful. Address S. L. Katon, M.D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Presbyterian Minister, 50 miles out from New 
York City, in a delightful parish desires to exchange 
pulpits for the month of August with a ministerin Maine 
who is located within easy 1each of good trout streams. 
Address P. O. Box 6, Monroe, N. Y. 

Brookside Bungalows, Newfound Lake, Bridge- 
water, N.H. Newly furnished throughout, one of the 
beauty spots of the mountains. Boating, bathing, fishing 
ae car, pretty drives. $10 to $14. References if 

esired. 


Campanoosuc. Camp Home for 20 boys, high up in 
Vermont Hills. Every camp attraction, Prices very 
moderate. Best camp preposition. Ask for booklet and 
see what a little money will do. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. 
Sargent, New Bedford, Mass. 


Centennial Catalogue of Andover Seminary 
ready for gistribution; sketches of all students, 1808- 
1908; cloth bound, illustrations of buikdings and pro- 
fessors, $1 postpaid. Order at once (patere summer 
nocerion) of Dr.O. H. Gates, Seminary Library, Andover 

ass. 


Three Adirondack Cottages, furnished for house- 
ee 5 rooms $100, 6 $125, 10 $175 season, shore of 
beautiful Lake Pleasant, farm produce, 1,900—2,350 ele- 
vation, cottage sites on 250 acre reserve with 3,600 feet 
shore line. Address Rev. A. L. Love, 179 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Rent, in Andover, Mass. Centrally located, 
within five minutes of Phillips and Abbot Academies 
and the Public Schools, a half house. Nine rooms and 
bath, furnace, electric lights, gas in kitchen, partially 
furnished if desired. Address B. P., 23, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. : 


Exchange desired by pastor during July. Church 
of 600 members in beautiful town of 2,000 inhabitants. 
Fine new parsonage, modern improvements, completely 
furnished, veranda; big lawn, shade, vegetable garden. 
Only morning services. Prefers church near New York. 
Address, stating particulars, Box 405, Mechanicsburg, O. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. Elevation 
1,200 feet. The house is large and comfortable, open 
fireplace in parlor and in several sleeping rooms. 125- 
foot piazza and veranda overlooking some of the finest 
scenery inthe state. Lake three-quarters of a mile dis- 
eure Tennis. Long distance telephone. R. F.D. S. L. 

arden. ; 


Wanted. Several children to board for summer, or 
family with children, plain, healthful board, reasonable 
rates, on edge of quiet old village, two minutes from 
trolley; many meals outdoors, four acres, orchard, tent, 
swings, etc., healthful location. All conveniences for 
baby, maid to assist if wished. 40 miles from Boston. 
Address Mrs. H. A. Wilder, Derry Village, N. H. 


Wanted, a half-empty Congregational Church, in a 
populous city district by a young minister, at present in 
a county seat pastorate, who is anxious to find a sphere 
for the service of humanity, with freedom to propagate 
the be Sed spiritual and sucial gospel. The advertiser 
would be glad to correspond with Christian men in any 
industrial center where there is opening fur the forma- 
tion of a church ou democratic and progressive lines. 
Address C. A. S., 24, care The Conaregationalist, Boston. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


TO OBTAIN 


The Latest Commentary on the Whole Bible 


ENTIRELY COMPLIMENTARY 


The work was published late in February this year by the Macmillan Company and edited by Rev. 


J. R. Dummelow, M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, -with the collaboration of thirty-nine emi- 
nent Bible students. 


It is entitled ‘* THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY.”’”’ Among the collaborators from this side the Atlantic 
are Professors Curtis and Kent of Yale; Professor Ropes of Harvard; President Frank K. Sanders of Washburn College, 
Topeka; Professor Robinson of McCormick Seminary, Chicago; Rev. F. Palmer of Andover, Mass., and Rev. Dr. ©. L. 
Slattery of Springfield, Mass. Canada is represented by Professor Jordan of Queen’s University; Professor McFayden of 
Knox College; Professor Smith of the Diocesan College of Montreal, and Rev. Dr. Patterson Smyth of Montreal, while the 
names of Adeney, Peake, Moulton, Lofthouse, Conder, Pullan, Smith, Plummer, Edie, Stott, Findlay and others from England 
and Scotland at once attest to the modern and reliable character of the work. 

The book is 6 inches wide, 9} inches long, 24 inches thick and contains 1,245 pages, with an appendix of plans and maps. The 
initial costs for composition, plates, ete., exceeded $5,000.00. 


THE WORK CONTAINS: 

1. A comprehensive commentary on each book of the 4. 

Bible, consisting of separate introductory chapters and critical 
and expository notes, verse by verse. : 


Special articles on ‘' Belief in God,” ‘‘ The Person of 

Jesus Christ,” “‘The Trinity,” ‘‘ Miracles,”’ ‘“‘The Resurrection,” 

‘“The Atonement,” ‘‘Inspiration,’’ ‘‘ Elements of Religion,’’ etc. 
2. General Introduction to the Bible and a special 5. Maps: 

article on ‘‘The Study of the Bible.” 


3. Special chapters on ‘‘ Hebrew History to the Exile,” 
‘** Introduction to the Pentateuch,” ‘Introduction to Hebrew 
Prophecy,” ‘‘ Genesis and the Babylonian Inscriptions,’’ ‘‘ His- 
tory, Literature and Religious Development of the Jews in the 
Periods between the Testaments,’”’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,’’ 
“The Teaching of Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ Life and Works of St. 
Paul,” ‘‘ Palestine,’ and other related subjects. 


The Holy Land as Allotted by Joshua to the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. 

Egypt, Sinai, and Canaan. 

Lands of the Jewish Captivities. 

Palestine in the Time of Christ. 

Ancient Jerusalem. 

Plan of (a) Solomon’s Temple, (6) Herod’s Temple. 

St. Paul’s Journeys. 


The editors of The Congregationalist and Christian World say in their review of the book in the issue of March 13th: 


‘* We do not know of any other single volume which places before ordinary English students of the Bible so great 
an amount of useful information and instruction to help him to understand and reverence and prize it as the gift of 
God to guide his life.’’ ; 


The general editor gives, in the preface quoted below in part, a few brief sentences showing the aim and scope of this 
remarkable undertaking to condense in the limits of one volume, even of such generous size, so vast a subject, incorporating 
‘sthe most assured results of modern scholarship, whilst. avoiding opinions vf an extreme or precocious kind.” 


The London Christian World says: ‘* A testing of the work in various important places indicates that this worthy 
ideal has been fairly lived up to. Mr. Dummelow is to be warmly congratulated 6n the conception and carrying out of the 
work.” 

FROM THE PREFACE: 


“A few words will suffice to explain the purpose and plan 
of the present volume. . .. The Bible is the inspired record of 
God’s gradual revelation of himself, His Nature, Character and 
Will—a revelation made, in the first instance, to a people who 
were chosen to be the guardians of this treasure and to communi- 
cate it in due time to the rest of mankind—a revelation consum- 
mated in the Person, Life and Work of Jesus Christ. ... I 
therefore demands and deserves constant and reverent study, 
which will be richly repaid by an ever-growing appreciation of 
its beauties, and a clearer perception of its spiritual power and 
truth. Yet it is often forgotten that 1,800 years have elapsed 
since the last pages of the Bible were written, that it deals with 
events of the remote past, with races moved by ideas and infiu- 


"enced by a civilisation very unlike our own, and that the language 


of its larger half has ceased to be a living speech for more than 
two thousand years. - It is also within recent years that 
travellers have familiarised themselves and others with Bastern 
scenes and customs, and have become acquainted with the litera- 
ture, history, religion and archeology of the nations connected 
with Israel. It is therefore evident that the student who possesses 
only the text of the Bible is greatly hampered by ignorance of the 


circumstances under which the various books were originally com- 
posed, the mental habits of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and the actual needs which they were designed to meet. 
Oftentimes he fails to realize that the prophecy, psalm or epistle 
was sent forth in response to contemporary circumstances, as 
urgent and vital as any we experience. Hence arises an inade- 
quate apprehension of the intense reality of the message delivered. 
Spiritual help may, no doubt, be derived from its perusal—that 
being the main purpose for which God’s providence has preserved 
it—but even this will be less efficacious than if there had been 
caught a more distinct echo of the original bearing and significance 
of the record. The One Volume Commentary is an attempt to 
meet such needs as have been indicated, and to porte: in con- 
venient form, a brief explanation of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
Introductions have been supplied to the various books, and Notes 
which will help to explain the principal difficulties, textual, moral 
or doctrinal, which may arise in connexion with them. .. . It is 
hoped that the Commentary may lead to a perusal of many of the 
books of Holy Scripture which are too often left unread, in spite 
of their rare literary charm and abundant usefulness for the 
furtherance of the spiritual life.’’ 


The publishers of The Congregationalist and Christian World, believing that this splendid compendium of informa- 
tion and instruction is the most satisfactory commentary for the ordinary teacher, student and reader of the Bible 
that can be obtained in so compact a form, take pleasure in announcing an introductory arrangement by which the 

- work is made available to you in return for service in securing mew subscriptions to The Congregationalist and 


Christian World. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER ONE 
If you will send us $5.00, in payment of two new yearly subscriptions to ‘‘ The Congregationalist and Christian World” 
at the special club rate of $2.50, you may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER TWO 
; Any present subscriber who will send us $5.00, in payment of one new yearly subscription and his or her own renewal 
; at the special club rate of $2.50 from present date of expiration may obtain this work postpaid, entirely complimentary. 
INTRODUCTORY PLAN NUMBER THREE 


Any present subscriber who will send us $3.00, the regular subscription price of the paper, together with one new sub- 
_seription and his or her promise to renew present subscription for one year.at expiration, may obtain this work postpaid, 
entirely complimentary. 


The above offers are not good if sent through an agent, but should be addressed, as should further inquiries for 
information, either to ‘The Congregationalist and Christian World,” or to L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘4 


P: S. ‘On receipt of 50c. to cover postage or express charges we will send the book for examination and credit the amount on any of the 
above offers. 
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Warm Weather 
Requisites 
FOR MEN’S WEAR 


NECKWEAR 


English and French Silks.. Cool Summer 
$1.00 to $4.50 


HOSIERY | 
Fine Cotton, Lisle, Lambs’ Wool and Pure Silk, 
5Oc to $7.75 pair 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS 


Cotton Gauze, Balbriggan, Linen Mesh, Lambs’ 
Wool and Silk. Each 5QOc to $35.00 


SHIRTS 


Negligee, Cotton, Flannel and Silk for Business 
and Outing $1.50 to $15.00 
| So ae ss 


Clty and chee oleae of ener denorunation will be iaterented in OUTING SU ITS 


our special Communion Ware Catalogue, in which is illustrated and de- ; ; 
scribed a full line of Communion Sets of the conventional type as well as Very Smart, in Cheviots and Flannels 


sets with individual cups, together with the accessories, Pew Racks, Cup $18.00 to $25.00 


Fillers, etc. Collection Plates, Alms Basons, Chalices, Crucifixes, Vases, 
— Le KO x ee Washington‘and 
f Summer Streets 
LLIN Boston, U: S., A. 


etc., are also shown. ‘These designs are the result of careful study of the 
7/4 


requirements and are both artistic and dignified. Made by the makers 
of ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ Silver Plate that Wears, and sold by 
, leading jewelers. Send for ‘‘Special Catalogue 66.” 

if MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


This year it is 
| —QUAINT CAPE ~COD— 
and the beauty spot is 


SAGAMORE BEACH 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 


“EXCELLENCE WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE.” 


Do you own a seashore home? 
If not, why not? 
We can make it easy and inexpensive for you to locate at Sagamore Beach. 
200 Lots sold to just your kind of people. 


SIO Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments, 


Next Special Excursion from Boston, 
Thursday, June 17 (Bunker Hill Day). 


Round Trip Fare, Carriage Ride and Dinner at Sagamore Lodge, $3.00. 
Let us show you! 


2 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY, 
‘606 Tremont Temple. Boston. | 
H. N. LATHROP, General Manasger. Telephone Fort Hill 693. 
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THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 

istry. Large faculty and library. 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign SEM INARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secreta- 
ries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 24th 
year begins September 22, 1909. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 3 


Yale Divinity Schoo 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. = 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


_Yor bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with spécial lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZoRA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
R. H. Ferris, Registrar, 81 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
THEOLOGICAL 


OBERLI SEMINARY 


Theology: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 
PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 

eee 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 
pears 


in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
Located at Berkeley, Cal. 
Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ics. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Classical, 
English and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled. Year opens 
Aug.17, 1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 43 St. James St. 
Rexbury, Boston, Mass. It is different: better an 
worth investigating. Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS- 
RICHARDSON, A.B., Prin. REV.S.S. MATHEWS, D. Ds, 
Dean and Treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Very small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. 

Address Dr. H. I. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 18th Year. 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes PrierRcE BuILDING, CopPpLEy 
* Square, Boston, Mass. 


Regular two-year course. Post-graduate and special courses. 
Circular on request. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 
Ashburnham, 


CUSHING ACADEMY sus, 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
20 states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Co-educational. $260 a year. ° 

Address H. S. COWELL, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


75th year begins Sept. 15th, 1909. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Native French and German. 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MAINE 


MAINE, VASSALBORO. 


OAK GROVE SEMINAR 


leading Preparatory Schools. 
New England colleges. 


One of 
L Maine’s 
Certificate privilege to all 
Ne Christian home surroundings. 
Climate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment 
makes possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, 
address GEORGE JONES, Principal, 
Vassalboro, Maine. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to be educated in a boarding school? What 
are you thinking about the work of that 
school? You hope it will make him truthful, 
obedient, respectful, neat, orderly, prompt, 
and brave before difficulties; that he will 
learn fast, and do as his teachers bid him; 
that he will form lifelong friendships with 
worthy boys. 


What is the boy thinking about his future 
school? His dreams are rosy about accred- 
ited sports, and hazy about effort that means 
work, but he is willing to promise to try hard 
to do all you ask of him, and sincere in it. 


What am I thinking about the boy who 
will come to my fireside from the tenderness 
and solicitude of his own? To me he is one 
who now begins his race with his fellow men. 
He is abroad in the world to learn the lessons 
of life and character, in citizenship and in 
social and spiritual relations. I am thinking 
of his inherited traits and disposition, and of 


-the good or bad habits which you have 


allowed his home life to teach him. Like 
you I wish to teach him order, promptness, 
obedience, love of truth, and self-respect, and 
to lay the foundations for a normal religious 
life; and I know that to be able to stand 
well as a man he must experience much dis- 
cipline of mind and heart and body, and know 
something of that chastening that ‘‘ seemeth 
not to be joyous, but grievous.’ I am think- 
ing also of the love and sympathy he will 
need in his untried paths. 


You may be interested to read a pamphlet 
book written by the master who thirty-four 
years ago founded this private school, and 
still maintains it. Here are thirty boys, liv- 
ing with their instructors in relations un- 
usually frank, and characterized by an 
absence of a vicious undercurrent. Such a 
result is attributable in part to the special 
instruction given by the master in person 
on the truths of sex. 


The boys number thirty, from ten to sixteen; 
no NEW boy is received after he has reached - 
his fourteenth birthday. 


Each boy has a separate room. 


The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


‘FREDERICK S. CURTIS (Yale), Master 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, ete., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to college ubli i 
amet ges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ME FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 
T 2-A Park Street., Boston; 156 Fifth Aves Roees 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Berkeley; 


Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO, 


AMERICAN SPAMAN’S FRIEND SocrEry, No. 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1833. ational Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- 
voat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
popborty Supported by voluntary contribu- 
10ns, 

CHARLES A. Sropparp, D. D., President. 

Rey. G. McPHERSON Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A Selected List of Books on the New 
Method of Healing 


Any book on the list given below 
will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price quoted by either 
bookstore of The Pilgrim Press, 
Tj Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Psychotherapy, by Hugo Miinsterberg, M. D., 
Ph. D., Lit. BD, LL. D> 97 "$2.06 
A profoundly interesting and valuable 
book on this all-engrossing subject. From 
an experience of five years’ medical study, 
one year as docent in a German _ univer- 
sity and twenty years of psychothera- 
peutical experience in the psychological 
laboratory, Dr. Miinsterberg speaks with 
authority. 


The Quest for Health and Happiness, by 
Rey. Chauncey J. Hawkins E 60 Cont 
A broad and fair-minded exposition of 
the psychic principles underlying various 
healing phenomena. Mr. Hawkins’s in- 
vestigations of this subject, both in this 
country and Europe, lead him to conclu- 
sions aiming to exert a conservative in- 
fluence upon those anxious to commit the 
ehureh to any of these healing arts, to 
effect a better understanding between 
ministers and physicians and to enlarge 
the sphere of the pastor’s usefulness in 
the community. 


The Gospel of Good Health, by Rev. Charles 
Reynolds Brown (envelope series) 35 cents 


A wholesome and optimistic, yet sane 
presentation of the possibility of so 
utilizing all means, material and _ spirit- 
ual, which make for soundness, as_ to 
eome up to the mark in physical health. 
Dr. Brown has phrased his inspiring 
message in direct and telling manner. 


The Emmanuel Movement in a New England 
Town, by Rev. Lyman P. Powell $1.25 


Another volume by this able exponent of 
the Emmanuel movement. Recent criti- 
cisms are taken up and answered and 
helpful descriptions given of the methods 
which he has found helpful. 


The Art of Natural Sleep, by Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell 90 cents 


Helpful suggestions as to the best way 
to grapple with that dire foe to health 
and serenity—insomnia. This book con- 
tains in compact shape many _ useful 
methods of inducing wholesome, natural 
and refreshing sleep. 


New Ideals in Healing, by Ray Stannard 
Baker 85 cents 
A very interesting account of the new 
healing mission of the church and the 
medical profession, written by an out- 
side observer in a succinct and vigorous 
Style. 


Health and Happiness, by the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, D. D., LL. D. $1.50 
To show how to obtain these twin bless- 
ings is the purpose of Bishop Fallows’s 
helpful volume, and his directions are 
simple, straightforward and_ inspiring. 
While believing in material remedies, he 
emphasizes the healing power of religious 
faith. 


Why Worry ? by George Lincoln Walton, a hs 
1. 


“Why, indeed ?’”’ one echoes in reading this 
sensible little book which seems to dispel 
all the dark bugbears of the imagination 
by turning upon them the searchlight of 
cheerful common sense. An excellent 
nerve tonic. 


A Letter of Hope, with a preface by Rev. 
Elwood Worcester, D. D. 50 cents 


A letter written by an invalid to her 
pastor, after recovering from prolonged 
illness. The writer (Hope Lawrence) 
narrated her experience without any idea 
of publishing the letter, but finally con- 
sented to have it printed for the help 
and comfort of other sufferers. 


The Efficient Life, by Luther H. Gulick, MD. 


A book whose sane principles are so per- 
suasively set forth that the reader is 
more than likely to find himself follow- 
ing some of them at least. There is a 
refreshing realization on the part of the 
author that we are all living in a busy 
world with no time for elaborate “cures,” 
consequently his advice is practical and 
possible of adoption. 


Mind and Work, by Luther H. Gulick, are 


A stimulating and encouraging volume, 
with sensible talks on subjects such as 
The Habit of Success; What Is Real; 
Resolutions—Good and Bad; Thinking 
that Arrives; The Spirit of the Game, 
and others. . Dr. Gulick hits straight 
from the shoulder and often knocks our 
‘pet foibles, but we are the better for his 
straightforward views. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon St.; Boston 


Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is delayed $3.50 
Single Copy, 10 Cents 


Ln accordance with the almost universal wish of our sub- 
sceribers, poe are continued until there is a specific order 
to stop. In connection with such an order all arrearages 
must be paid. An order of discontinuance can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. Remittances are acknow edged by change of 
date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but 
receipts will be returned by letter when a stamp is in- 
closed for that purpose. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by T/ omas Todd 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A Selected List of Books on the New 
Method of Healing 


(CONTINUED) 


Any book on the list given below 
will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price quoted by either 
bookstore of The Pilgrim Press, 
75 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and 
1, Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Faith and Works of Christian Science, 


by the writer of Contessio Medici $1.25 


An intensely interesting volume and a 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
this subject. The book sparkles with 
wit, but never indulges in cleverness 
simply for the sake of a telling bon mot. 
The author is broad-spirited and fair- 
minded throughout, and his medical 
training enables him to speak with 
authority. 


Physician to the Soul, by Horatio W. 
Dresser $1.00 


One-third of this book is spent in discuss- 
ing the problems which confront teach- 
ers, ministers and others who wish to 
adapt the principles of mental and moral 
healing to the individual. The remainder 
is concerned with the solution of various 
personal problems, frankly and _ practi- 
cally treated. 


Religion and Health, by Len G. Broughton, 
VE DeeD Ds 


25 cents 


A concise little book, giving in brief form 
a review of the Emmanuel Movement and 
practical suggestions to the Christian 
church. The author’s training enables 
him to speak from the standpoint of 
physician and minister. 


The Blues Gure: an Anti-Worry Recipe, by 


Delia Lyman Porter (envelope series) 35: cents 


This cheery story is an admirable expo- 
sition in little of the sunny-faced doc- 
trine termed psychotherapy. 


Year of Good Cheer, by Delia Lyman 
Porter 50 cents and $1.00 


This happy compilation of quotations 

“makes a most charming gift-book, .one 
which will carry with it encouragement 
and inspiration. 


Self-Control and How to Attain It, by Dr. 


Paul Dubois $1.50 


Any new book by. the author of “The 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous  Dis- 
orders” is sure to command interest, and 
while this volume does not devote itself 
entirely to therapeutics, it vigorously 
emphasizes his earlier writings on that 
line. 


Self-Measurement, by William DeWitt Hyde 


50 cents 


A searching little book, with a- scale of 
values and a test to determine the rank 
of the _ self-examiner. By truthfully 
answering the probing questions which 
Dr. Hyde gives, the reader may not only 
arrive at a clear estimate of his moral 
and social status, but may use this knowl- 
edge as a stimulus to attain to higher 
levels. 


Self-Help for Nervous Women, by John K. 


Mitchell, M. D. $1.00 


The author is a son of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell and has been associated with 
him in neurological practice. An emi- 
nently sensible and practical volume. 


The Philosophy of Self-Help, by Stanton D. 


Kirkham net, $1.25 


Mr. Kirkham makes the point that the 
“mind is a generating force, which sys- 
tematically .and wisely directed is a 
power for good at the disposal of every 
man, by which he may increase his effi- 
ciency and happiness.” 


Nervousness, by A. T. Schofield, M. D. 
50 cents 


Into this little book a surprisingly large 
amount of good advice is packed. The 
. chapters on Mental Therapeutics and 
Auto-Suggestion are especially valuable. 


Making the Best of Things Series, The Point 


of View; A Talk on Relaxation; Mental 
Hygiene in Daily Living, by Alice K. Fal- 
lows 35 cents each 


“The intelligent optimism that sees two 
sides to every human happening and de- 
liberately chooses the bright one... . 
This, in a nutshell, is psychotherapy.” 
So speaks the author, daughter of 
Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and in simi- 
larly direct fashion she goes to the 
heart of each human problem she takes. 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION NOW | 


<obeees 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP BY PASTORS AND LAYMEN 


in securing subscriptions before July 1st from people in their own church or group of 
churches. Already good use has been made of this key in many localities to un- 
lock funds for the Campaign Treasury. In some cases this has been done by single 
churches in response to the initiative and enthusiasm of their pastors. In other 
cases enterprising laymen have taken the lead among the neighboring churches as 
grouped for the Campaign Meetings. 


TO BOTH FORMS OF LOCAL LEADERSHIP 


the resporise has been ready and free. Commonly the sum set 
as a goal for the church or the group has been reached; re- 


g5o000 | peatedly it has been exceeded. 7) oat 
aaee Early in the Campaign the First Church of Oak Park, Ill., undertook to secure ae | 
ee $2,500 and promptly did it. Later one church in Washington, D. C., aimed at : 20° 
ra $1,800 and secured $2,100. Another exceeded by fifty per cent. what its pastor 
$450,000 ____— proposed. The First Church of Amherst, Mass., tried for $250 and landed $500. 
ae When $5,000 was proposed to Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., under 
i earnest pastoral leadership it doubled the figure and then proceeded to raise 150000 
Sey over $12,000. The church of Natick, Mass., with pastoral initiative, tried for 
Bacio si $400 and arrived at $600. The First Church of Hartford, Ct., by pastoral 
mes leadership reached its goal of $5,000. 
a The groups more largely under Lay Leadership are doing likewise. The 19°09 
yo) Chicago Committee, with strong laymen in the van, is pushing for its $50,000. 
— The Boston Committee, entirely of laymen, has booked several $5,000 subscrip- 
ASUS a tions. In the Salem Group, three persons at Gloucester did as much toward 
a its $5,000 as was expected from ten. The Brockton Group, setting out for 
Ta $2,000 at one layman’s initiative, will not stop much short of $3,000. The South gine 
Pledges KK; Framingham Group, with both lay and clerical leaders, is compassing its $4,000. 
ecome T= 
£300,000 —_ 
ve ———| LOCAL LEADERSHIP HAS CARRIED THE DAY 
: ie : oe ‘ DEBT 
__| wherever it has been earnest and enterprising, especially where ZERO 
—_| pastors and laymen have joined in it. 
#250 000 
= OVER $200,000 IS ALREADY PLEDGED ots 
—| Another $100,000 to put these pledges in force can easily be rolled 
3200,198.37 mS: up in the two weeks remaining, if only the Local Leaders, Pastors 
#200,000 Ij-————_ r . . Fg 
__| and Laymen together will give the lead. 
zoe fA 190,000 
-- SUNDAY, JUNE 20 18 
s150,000ff | is to be the crowning opportunity. Pastors are to preach about it. 
| Laymen are to get their shoulders under it. Do it in your church 
__| and community. Set the figure high and then exceed it. Others 
—| have done so. Yours can do it equally well. ey 
$100,000 re 
ae Please send pledges of contributions to 
MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 5000 
and money remittances to | 
“oo DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, at the same address. 
incline eS << = 4 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL COMMITTEE | 
Previously acknowledged, week ending June 5 . . $172,816.66 7 Li ad | 
in Received for week ending June 12. . . . . . . $ 27,306.71 
: 3 Total to: June -12)49R¢t:, Gases Se EEL OER. (1 te 4 tila 
Seale showing sud- | _ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE Scale of Centigrade 
scription to Satur- General Office, 14 Beacon St., Boston. General Office, Room 801, 287-Fourth Ave., New York. Thermometer. © is 
any, sig a Chairman, “ H. Patron, D. D. Chairman, J. G. CANNON Esq : pee eee aad 
eee oes leone Secretary, W. E. STRONG peasurahe TE. LGSOne CBW Ao w - 
vat pide ae | Fy Baphedy: MeN, pap, Rreamurers Be. Loctex 6. Wanner, ae 


Secretary, W. E. LouGEr, Esq. to Divide among all 
: the Societies. 
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Event and Comment 


Imitable Virtues 


When a man like Dr. Hale dies and the largeness and 
many-sidedness of his personality is deliberately measured, 
we are disposed to set him apart from ordinary humanity 
and say that such greatness as his appears among men only 
rarely. Gifted indeed he was above the average, but why 
think now only of his extraordinary endowments? Why 
not instead dwell also upon the graces and virtues which 
can be imitated? Within the limits of this brief paragraph 
we point out only two. One was his unfaltering trust in 
his heavenly Father and constant reliance upon him as the 
source of all his strength. As his intimate friend, Edwin 
D. Mead, has said since his death, Dr. Hale was totally 
unaffected by the successive waves of thought that have 
passed over the modern world in the last half century. His 
faith was so simple, so natural it left no room for misgiv- 
ing. But such faith, we are glad to think, can be matched 
in thousands of humble Christians the world over today, 
and it may be the possession of any one willing to be loved 
and led by his heavenly Father. A second characteristic of 


’ Dr. Hale is also imitable, and that was his direct and imme- 


diate grapple with the next duty. In one of his last weekly 
communications to the Christian Register, referring to the 
Boston 1915 Movement, he said what we want is a “1900 
and now” movement. How like this straightforward doer 
of deeds! He would not postpone six years the accomplish- 
ment of all his ambitions, but would do something large and 
worthy today. That is the movement which should enlist 
us all as we take for our individual motto “1900 and now.” 


Death and Thanksgiving 


The funeral of Dr. Edward Everett Hale was opened in 
the church which he had served so long according to his 
own habit in conducting public worship, by singing the 
Doxology: “Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” We 
hope our readers will be able to enter into sympathy with 
the feeling which suggested this touching tribute to one of 
the most cheerful and helpful lives of our generation. Both 
in the retrospect and prospect the words were appropriate— 
in remembering Dr. Hale’s long service to men and in antici- 
pating the larger life which Christ is preparing for his 
people. We need to be more devoted to the enthusiasm for 
humanity in which Dr. Hale spent his days; but we need 
also to be touched by the power of the eternal life—the 
temple of God’s building of which our present experience is 
Without that sense of the life to come, this 
life must lack nobility and joy. How much we have to be 
thankful for in Dr. Hale’s life work, the interdenominational 
memorial service in Park Street Church clearly showed. 
We are all one in joy and sorrow at the translation of a 
Christlike man, ready to thank God for him; ready to give 
ourselves® to Christ’s own desire that we should ask the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers into his 
harvest. The witness of a true man’s death only confirms 


~ and makes widely visible the testimony of his life and words 
_that all who love God and serve their fellows are one in 


purpose. In the great revealing light of which our moments 
of inspiration are but a foregleam, we shall all see eye to 
eye and recognize the brotherhood which has been hidden 
in the confusions of the earth. 


A Congregational Confession of Faith 

Our triennial National Council has never been willing 
to formulate a creed for the denomination. It has declared 
that there is no authority to impose any general confession 
on any Congregational church and that our ministers are 
not required to subscribe to any specified doctrinal stand- 
ards. But it has also said that we have associations of 
churches which are “recognized organs for expressing the 
fellowship and declaring the faith held by our churches to 
be essential,” and from time to time some of these associa- 
tions have made such declarations. The latest affirmation 
of this sort was made by the churches of Michigan at their 
annual meeting in Muskegon last month, and we believe 
would have the hearty assent of all the ministers and 
churches of the denomination. It is as follows: 

“The Michigan Congregational Conference in voluntary 
fellowship for the promotion of the church of Christ through 
common consecration and co-operation, makes confession of 
its devout faith in one God, our Father in heaven, who has 
manifested himself to the world in Jesus Christ, his Son, 
our Lord, and in loving fellowship abides in his children 
by faith through his spirit, our Guide and Comforter.” 


The President on Toleration 


A congress of Roman Catholic missionaries met recently 
in Washington, with two hundred members from many 
orders and was addressed at one of its sessions by President 
Taft, who was introduced as “the great harmonizer.” He 
naturally enough discussed the question of the Roman 
Church in the Philippines and said that the separation of 
church and state in the islands would in the long run be 
for the benefit of the church, which would be strengthened 
by it, “as freedom and toleration and the complete separation 
of church and state have strengthened the church in this 
country.” In regard to this country many Roman Catholics 
will agree that this is true. But we wonder how many of 
the President’s hearers would have agreed that it is true in 
the Philippines? The doctrine of the Roman Church too 
often seems to us to involve taking but not giving tolerance. 
To have freedom in a country where other beliefs are in a 
majority is their right. But to give freedom in a land where 
the Roman Church controls the government is never their 
duty. We have seen no cordial acceptance of the disestab- 
lishment of the Philippine Church. We see no signs that 
Protestant churches are to be allowed to worship openly in 
Peru. The Roman Church does not, and on its theory of 
exclusive authority perhaps cannot be expected to agree with 
the President that “complete church emulation, competi- 
tion, if I may use the term, is a good thing in religion as 
in other things in life!” But it is good American common- 
sense for all that. 


The Seminaries and Social Questions 

Among all the good things said at the inauguration of 
Pres. George E. Horr over Newton Theological Institution 
last week, none was more to the point than a sentence 
dropped by the man himself in whose honor the exercises 
were being held. Said Dr. Horr with that insight and san- 
ity so conspicuous in him, “We have courses in pedagogics, 
economics and psychotherapy at Newton, but our judgment 
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is that as a rule seminaries can help forward the social 
movement more by changing the attitude of chairs already 
established toward modern questions rather than by adding 
a large number of new chairs.” An admirable and discern- 
ing word indeed. Put live men in the chairs about which 
<luster noble traditions, give them even the standard studies 
like Greek and Hebrew and they will find ways of influenc- 
ing their students so that they shall go out to serve 
the churches and the world efficiently. Such a man as the 
late Marcus Dods of Scotland, as he taught the New Testa- 
ment and as he lived with his students, could hardly help 
infusing into them the social passion. That test will be 
applied, we hope, more and more when vacant chairs are 
filled in the future. Meanwhile evidence accumulates that 
forces are already at work within the seminaries producing 
men not of the cloister but of affairs. Several of the Newton 
graduates this year took for the theme of: their addresses 
topics bearing on the social welfare, and at Rochester Semi- 
nary, another Baptist institution, five out of the six of the 
addresses Commencement day dealt with practical subjects. 


A Helper of Multitudes 


Less than forty-eight hours in advance of his long-time 
friend, Dr. Hale, William Henry Baldwin of Boston entered 
into the heavenly life, leaving a.record of service as a lay- 
man that ought to be as inspiring to business men as Dr. 
Hale’s career is to ministers. His main contribution to the 
world was his efficient administration of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, of which for forty years he was 
president. His exuberant spirits and tireless energy also 
found outlet in forwarding the interests of a number of 
philanthropic and patriotic organizations. But the Chris- 
tian Union was his heart’s love and there day by day and 
evening by evening he could be found by young men eager 
to avail themselves of opportunities for self-development. 
His heart was large enough to embrace successive genera- 
tions of youths as they came to the city and needed not only 
a helpful institution but the hand of a fatherly man. His 
natural vivacity prevented him from becoming a routine 
official and he was still youthful at eighty, when he passed 
over the helm to other hands. Only a few weeks ago we 
commended the example of his son, the late William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., of New York, municipal reformer and bene- 
factor of Tuskegee, cut off in the prime of his years. The 
father was spared to a very old age, and he also finely illus- 
trated the good that unordained men can do. A joint biog- 
raphy of father and son would serve as an incentive to other 
men. It would not take many such pairs of fathers and 
sons to revolutionize the world. 


Boston’s New Civic Life 


Boston has recently been called the worst governed city 
in the country and has not had spirit or facts enough seri- 
ously to resent the accusation. But Boston has also ap- 
pealed to the forces of good government in the state and has 
secured at last from the General Court a new charter which 
must result in wholesome changes in its administrative life. 
The charter as a whole is imposed upon the city by the 
Court, but two alternative propositions concerning the term 
of office of the mayor and the constitution of the city coun- 
cil are to be submitted to the voters for their choice. One 
is a plan of complete non-partisanship, giving the mayor 
a term of four years, subject to recall in the middle of the 
term, and constituting a council of nine, elected by ballots 
free from all party symbols by the city as a whole. This 
would break up the corrupt ward politics which is at the 
base of much of the corruption and carelessness shown to 
exist under former administrations. The alternative plan 
restores the local representation in a larger council and gives 
the mayor a two years’ term. This will help to maintain 
party discipline and pleases the politicians of both parties, 
but it may also hinder the business of the city by a restora- 
tion of partisan and selfish interests to power. The finance 
commission, which is to review and determine all expendi- 
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tures, and the concentration of responsibility in few hands 
are fixed and determining features of the charter as adopted 
and promise a new civic life for the city. Like so many of 
our American cities, Boston has suffered by the removal of 
many of its more intelligent voters to the suburbs, and the 
loss of their more active influence in the political contests. 
The friends of good government must now concentrate their 
efforts on carrying through the better of these two plans, 
that the charter may have the fairest chance for accomplish- 
ing the work for which it is designed. 


A Nest of Blackmail 


The darker side of the immigration question is illus- 
trated by the raiding of a center of “black hand” organiza- 
tion in the Ohio town of Marion. The papers discovered by 
the detectives and widely heralded as the archives of the 
central blackmailing society, show at least a well-organized 
international organization with ramifications in many Amer- 
ican cities and a regular system of levying on Italian- 
American merchants and of distributing the proceeds of 
robbery in well-settled proportions. Whether this is the 
center of the whole system matters little. If it is not, that 
only shows how widespread and extending is one of the 
worst of social cankers sheltering itself under the protection 
of our government. It is disquieting to find that our hos- 
pitality has been so grievously abused. The reputation of 
all our Italian-born citizens must suffer if they allow them- 
selves to be exploited by a systematized robbery under 
threats in the dark. For we who speak no Italian find it 
difficult to distinguish between the victims and the robbers. 
We hope these arrests will break the power of the spell 
under which the Italians in America have evidently been 
living and that they will organize for justice and honesty 


as these who misrepresent them have organized for robbery. . 


In this the Italian government, we think, should lend its 
active aid. It has become an international matter by which 
the good name of the Italian people is gravely compromised. 
Other discoveries of systematic robbery of intending immi- 
grants at the Italian ports of sailing by the exchange of 
their Italian money for counterfeit American coins and 
bills present a variant phase of the same grave international 
danger. 


The Future of College Athletics 


The advent of an unusual number of new presidents of 
colleges and universities moves a good many persons to ask 
what changes if any may be expected through their influence 
in the relation of athletic games to learning. President 
Lowell of Harvard in his Phi Beta Kappa address at Oolum- 
bia the other day said, “Athletics have beaten scholarship 
out of sight in the estimation of the community at large and 
in the regard of college student bodies.” That statement 
will be generally admitted to be true. Those who have 
attended college Commencements and alumni reunions dur- 
ing the last decade. know that the announcement of the 
most brilliant intellectual achievement would call forth an 
indifferent response as compared with allusions to the win- 
ning team of a football game or crew of a boat race. Yet 
we have noticed at least some premonitions of change. Some 
leading educators think the exaltation of physical prowess 
over mental power hasbeen overdone. Pres. Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton, speaking at St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H., said, “The modern world is an exacting one, and the 
things it exacts are mostly intellectual.” Referring to inter- 
collegiate games and races he expressed the feeling of many 
who are competent to be leaders of thought when he said: 
“So far as the colleges go, the sideshows have swallowed up 
the circus and we in the main tent do not know what is 
going on. And I do not know that I want to continue under 
those conditions as a ringmaster. 
occupations than teaching if you cannot teach.” President 
Schurman of Cornell replies to President Wilson that con- 
ditions are different at that University, but if they are, the 
fact does not appear in the newspaper reports of what is 
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uppermost in the cultured circles of Ithaca. We think and 
hope the time is at hand when in the popular and academic 
conception of education athletics will again be subordinate 
to intellectual development and accomplishment. 


American Financial Interests in the World Markets 

There was a time when the widest and most lucrative 
commerce of the United States was foreign. There followed 
a period when the destruction of our merchant marine and 
the prior claim of internal expansion absorbed all our cap- 
ital, and foreign commerce came to take a small place in 
the investments of our people. That condition has only 
passed in our own day. Even the foreign loans which were 
in part sold in the markets of New York not long ago, like 
the Japanese and Russian bonds, have largely been resold 
in European markets. The average American has been too 
busy in upbuilding his own house to give attention to the 
needs of others. Nor is the case much changed today, so 
far as the average investor is concerned. He likes to put 
his money where he can watch it. The case is different, 
however, with the great banking houses, the heads of which 
have long recognized the opportunity of extending foreign 
credit as a means of expanding foreign trade. Great bank- 
ing houses are the best ambassadors of England and Ger- 
many in the Orient and in South America. Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan and his associates in the best known of our American 
international houses, have succeeded in getting the govern- 
ment interested in a matter so vital to our commercial 
expansion and diplomatic interference in the question of 
the great loans which China is raising for railroad construc- 
tion is a consequence. We are to enter that field, sharing 
with Britain, France and Germany, and with that entrance 
there will be larger facilities for our ever growing trade 
with China. Something of the same sort of banking facil- 
ities under American control must soon be built up in the 
great South American markets, where we have but a frac- 
tion of our natural share of the trade. The time is ripe 
for such expansion, which should be greatly increased in 
volume by the completion of the Panama Canal. 


Presbyterian Church Relations : 

The largest and, in a wide view, most central of the 
thirteen American Presbyterian bodies is the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, commonly known 
as the Northern Church, which held its 121st general assem- 
bly in Denver this year. It has absorbed a part of the Cum- 
berland Church, so extending its work into the South and 
Southwest. Its assembly received assurances from visiting 
delegates of the German Reformed and the Welsh Presby- 
terian churches that their bodies were ready to enter into 
union. Its leaders dream of a Presbyterian union which 
shall be landwide. This hope must be long postponed, we 
fear, so far as the three churches next following in mem- 
bership are concerned. The first of these is the Southern 
Church—one with the other before the war, but now bitter 
in feeling and separated by divergences of doctrine and con- 
viction. The Southern church holds to the undiluted Cal- 

_vinism of the Westminster Confession. It denounces all 
appeals to the state. At its General. Assembly in Savannah 
the proposition to ask the good will and watchfulness of 
the State Department in the trial of two of its missionaries 
in the Congo State, to which we have referred in these 
columns recently, was bitterly resented by a large minority. 
The reunion has been further postponed by what the more 
sectional of the Southern Presbyterians seem to regard as 
the intrusion of the larger church into its field by union 
with a majority of the Cumberland Presbyterians. 


The Smaller Bodies 
Next comes the United Presbyterian Church, whose Gen- 
eral Assembly met in Knoxville, Tenn., this year. The 
peculiarity of the denomination is its limitation of praise 
; in worship to the inspired hymns of Scripture, chiefly the 
. _ Psalms of Dayid, and the rejection of organs and other 
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“mechanical” aids to praise. The glory of the body is its 
mission work, in Egypt, India and elsewhere. It had this 
year good news from these fields of work, but had to face 
a large deficit in contributions, resulting in a formidable 
debt. It is on cordial terms with the Northern Church and 
this year appointed a committee of conference on closer 
relations. Whether it can ever consent to a permissive use 
of hymns and organs, each church deciding on its own wit- 
ness, only time can tell. A part of the attention of its 
general assembly was given to a better—that is more faith- 
ful and singable version of the Psalms. Next comes the 
Colored Cumberland Church, with no desire on either side 
for union; then the remnant of the Cumberland church, 
breathing fire and fury at the mere mention of the “robber 
Church,” and six bodies of Reformed Presbyterians, de- 
scendants of Scotch rigor and capacity for division on points 
of belief and conduct, largely recruited from Canada and 
Scotland and far from hopeful material for the reunion 
propaganda. 


Our Pilgrim Fathers Honored 

The movement for the erection of a memorial to the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton, England, referred to in 
a previous issue of The Congregationalist is making prog- 
ress. Ambassador Bryce has addressed a letter to Governor 
Draper inviting his attention to the plan, pointing to the: 
fact that though the point of departure of the Pilgrims is 
usually given as Plymouth, they actually set sail for the New 
World from Southampton, Aug. 15, 1620, and put back to 
Plymouth of necessity for a second start. Governor Draper 
cordially indorses the project and says in his reply to Mr. 
Bryce: “I think it is a most excellent idea that some suitable- 
memorial should be established in Southampton, England, 
commemorating the sailing of the Mayflower with its ship- 
load of passengers destined to become so famous in the 
world’s history. I believe that many people in Massachu- 
setts would be glad to contribute to this result, and it will 
give me much pleasure to make such arrangements that pub- 
licity may be given to the project.” A general interest in 
this movement would enlarge the historical knowledgé among 
both the English and American peoples of the beginnings 
of our civil government and of principles of high value 
among both nations by much sacrifice and devotion of those- 
whose heritage has fallen to us. Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
professor of history in the Hartley University College, is 
writing a series of able articles in the Times of that city on 
the Pilgrim Fathers and Southampton. The time seems to 
be approaching when Southampton and Provincetown will 
be regarded as having closer historical relations than Old 
Plymouth and New Plymouth. 


American Work at Messina 

The relief work of the United States for the sufferers. 
by the earthquake in Sicily is finished. Under the direction 
of Lieutenant Commander Belknap, naval attache of the 
American Embassy at Rome, assisted by other officers from 
our warships, many buildings have been erected at Messina,. 
including two hospitals, a church and two schools. These- 
were built with American materials at a cost of nearly 
$50,000. The completion of this task was celebrated last 
week by a farewell dinner given to the local authorities in 
a. hotel constructed by Americans, and by expressions of ap- 
preciation exchanged between officials of both governments, 
of the work of each in contributing to an achievement mem- 
orable in the history of the relations between Italy and the 
United States. We again call attention to this service on 
its completion because, while only a few months ago it ab- 
sorbed the interest of the American people, it has been 
almost forgotten in the response to the call of need from 
the sufferers by the massacres in Asia Minor. Contribu- 
tions are being sent to Adana and other pillaged towns of 
the Turkish Empire every day. Emigrants among us from. 
that country, as from Sicily, whose relatives and friends. 
have either perished or are in danger of starving, quickem 
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our sympathies for them and help to unite in a common 
humanity those far apart in race and traditions and space. 
There is hardly a time when these international ministries 
are not going on. Who can fail to see a providential over- 
ruling of disasters for good in this interchange of service 
which brings the nations into larger acquaintance with one 
another along the lines of sympathy and fellowship ? 


The Vagaries of an Educated Mind 


A distinct type of religious literature has within the 
last decade come to claim a considerable space in the min- 
ister’s library. Its chief characteristics are the assertion 
that the larger part of what has been generally regarded as 
the basis of the Kingdom of God and of his relations with 
his children is only imaginary, and the confident attempt 
of the writers to substitute for this imaginary basis their 
own opinions expressed in scientific terms as universal ex- 
perience. Two volumes now before us will serve to illus- 
trate this type. The first is the substance of an address, 
enlarged into a book, given by Prof. George B. Foster of 
the University of Chicago at the State University of Cali- 
fornia. Its title is “The Function of Religion in Man’s 
Struggle for Existence” (Univ. of.Chicago Press. pp. 293. 
$1.10). The other, which has been reviewed in our col- 
umns, is Prof. R. M. Wenley’s “Modern Theology and the 
Crisis in Belief,” the Baldwin Lectures provided by a deed 
of trust “for the establishment and defense of Christian 
truth.” These lectures were delivered at Michigan State 
University. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt a review of these 
books. They are cited as illustrations of a type. The thesis 
of Dr. Foster’s address is that religion is a subjective crea- 
tion, that the fact and the character of God are not a revela- 
tion from him, but the idea of God is evolved from human 
minds. Dr. Foster says he will not waste words in arguing 
this statement of a fact established by the investigation and 
reflection of the modern world. The demand that the Bible 
be held to be true he says is an offense to the educated mod- 
ern mind. “Regard for the sacred Scriptures is a duty of the 
Christian; but to require assent to its thoughts and command- 
ments is to lead into sin; and such requirement is itself sin- 
ful.” The Scripture phrase, “In the beginning God,” he finds 
inconceivable. The actual fact is, in the beginning man, 
primitive man, who evolved God out of his inner conscious- 
ness. “A man creates whatever conceptions and principles 
he may need in order to make himself master of phenomena 
and of his environment. To the same end the gods were 
ereated.” 

Without attempting to state the thesis of Dr. Wenley’s 
lectures, it is not unjust to say that his “defense of Christian 
truth” is an effort to find the irreducible minimum of that 
truth. He tells us what we do not know about the Christian 
religion; how we have come to be mistaken in supposing 
that we knew, and how we have been misled by the teaching 
of the fathers. In studying the Gospels concerning Jesus 
he says, “We are dependent mainly upon conjecture and 
inference that involve us in constant uncertainty.” As to 
other reputed authors who have imparted knowledge of 
Christian truth, “the same inference holds true, substan- 
tially, of all the men who are reputed to have composed the 
New Testament.” Later writers of Christian literature 
“filled out the vacant past according to their heart’s desire, 
and this without much reference to a possible historical 
basis.” 

On what grounds do Professors Foster and Wenley ask 
us to accept them as interpreters of the past with a surer 
basis for their dogmatic assertions than the writers of the 
New Testament and the Christian fathers? We understand 
that it is hecause they speak as educated men, as repre- 
sentatives of the University life. In support of their posi- 
tions they quote other scholars to support their views, and 
then others quote them again, till the array of scholarship 
is magnified just as men appear to be multiplied in a room 


lined with mirrors. We decline to accept their authority 
on such support. So far as their creeds are presented as the 
product and the limitations of their own experience we do 
not dispute them. But when they are offered as the only 
legitimate conclusions from universal human experience we 
turn away from them. 

Let us take a single example. Professor Foster thus 
expresses his idea of God; “The word God is a symbol to 
designate the universe in its ideal-achieving capacity.” 
“Even the conception of a personal God has symbolic valid- 
ity only.” Bishop Robert McIntyre of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recently expressed his idea of God in an account 
of his conversion. He had for years opposed those who claim 
to know God through personal communion with him, but after 
a long struggle with an accusing conscience and bewildering 
doubt a friend said to him, “Repeat this prayer with all 
your heart, ‘O God, for Jesus’ sake save me.’” He says: 


. “T did it, and on the word the mountain fled away and a sea 


of heavenly love swept over me. I, even I, was pardoned, 
reborn, adopted. I saw the Father’s face over me, I knew 
the Father’s arms under me, I felt the Father’s heart against 
me.” 

Now we are willing to believe Professor Foster when he 
says that he finds nothing further in the name of God than 
a symbol to designate the universe in its ideal-achieving 
capacity, but when Bishop McIntyre speaks to us of God as 
the Father whose arms are around him and whose heart 
beats with love against his heart, there is that in our own 
experience which attests the reality of his. While Professor 
Foster admits that the illusion of God as an objective reality 
is not without value, we know that with us it is not an 
illusion. - 

But why do many Christians resent so vehemently Pro- 
fessor Foster’s avowal of his religious beliefs or rather of 
his renunciation of the beliefs which are cherished and have 


been during all the Christian centuries in the church of. 


Christ? We may perhaps make this clear by another com- 
parison. If a man should undertake to describe to you the 
furniture of his house and its arrangement, quite different 
from your own, you might listen with a friendly interest, 
enhanced perhaps by contrast with the realization of your 
own ideas in the furnishing of your own house. If he 
should assume and even prove that he had formed his scheme 
of house furnishing on knowledge of household art, past 
and present, far beyond yours, you might listen with 
patience and respect and then go back to enjoy your own 
house with undisturbed mind. He might even tell you with- 
out offense that with greater knowledge you would rearrange 
your furniture on plans more in harmony with the laws of 
nature and the human mind. 

But if he should force his way into your house, claim 
to have authority in your family, toss your furniture about, 
pile it in heaps and order you to rearrange it after plans he 
had described, either taking his word for the superiority of 
those plans or studying them for yourself, you would resent 
his interference and your resentment would be intensified 
if you felt that he was using his superior knowledge for 
your discomfiture. Your own experience of satisfaction in 
your possessions would be worth more to you than his expe- 
rience, and more than the universal experience which he 
had undertaken to show you proved yours to be based on 
what science had shown to be mistakes. This, we take it, 
explains why Baptist ministers of Chicago have expressed 
the desire that Professor Foster should withdraw from Bap- 
tist fellowship and why many Episcopalians would prefer 
to have Professor Wenley join some other body of Christians. 

We are unwilling to leave this subject without the sug- 
gestion that reading such books as we have been commenting 
on is worse than valueless for the average man. President 
King of Oberlin, in his “Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual 
Life,” pertinently says that “unrest must naturally be the 
result of a large reading of speculative authors before there 
have been acquired such mental development and dialectic 
skill as will enable one to overcome the pressure of the 
author in hand. Why should one expect, without very wide 
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and special training in these themes, at once and out of 
hand to meet and settle all the points a subtle mind can raise 
in a labored work? Is it sensible to suppose that there is 
-no answer to our difficulty, because an answer is not imme- 
diately suggested? The universal human interest in these 
deeper questions involved in the religious life must of course 
lead to much general thinking; but there seems still dire 
need of reminding many that men are not born philosophers 
and born theologians any more than born botanists.” 


Applied Christianity 


A stranger, from’ another world, coming into one of our 
great halls at night would feel himself bewildered and 
oppressed by the darkness. Perhaps some distant light, 
making its way through high windows might relieve the 
blackness of the gloom. But he would think it no fit place 
or time for a great public assembly. Then, if an attend- 
ant stepped to the wall and turned the switch, he would 
realize that the light was ready but had not been applied. 

To a man of imagination one of the appealing sights is 
that of a great steamer at the wharf, apparently inert and 
helpless. But at the appointed moment the captain on the 
bridge touches a bell, the engineer opens the way for the 
steam with a turn of his hand, the vast power generated 
and stored in the boilers is applied to the propelling of the 
ship, which moves upon its voyage. 

Such a store of light and power is at the command of 
the church of Christ. The problem of its application con- 
cerns every member and most of all those whom its members 
have chosen for places of administrative responsibility. 
Unutilized Christianity is like food in cold storage—it 
feeds no one. It is like the electric current in the wires— 
it enlightens no darkness. It is like the power in the boilers 
with captain and engineer asleep or amusing themselves— 
it accomplishes no results. 

There is too much of this latent, unutilized faith in the 
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churches, and with its failure in application our Lord ecan- 
not be satisfied. For the faith of which he speaks and to 
which he calls his disciples is always faith in use. He 
warns us against the hidden light and urges us to let it shine. 
He calls us sharers of his own life, branches of the vine, 
who must abide in him that we may bring forth fruit. He 
is of the guild of the world’s great practical leaders, who 
demand results from those in their employ. The servant 
must do business with his money, the seed intrusted to the 
soil must spring up and bring forth manyfold. He puts into 
the hands of his disciples a source of power’and asks that 
they should venture upon it as if assured that it is what 
he says. The disciple who will not apply his faith to the 
needs of the world about him is not a disciple according to 
the mind of Christ. 

How, then, are we to apply our Christian faith to life? 
By making it the determining factor in every act and 
thought; by asking not merely whether any choice of offer- 
ing alternatives is allowable, but whether it expresses the 
mind of Christ. He sets before us as the aim of life per- 
fection. We shall not reach it, more’s the pity! but.we shall 
never satisfy either him or our own héarts until we try. 
And this striving after perfection must grow out of the 
assurance of the sufficiency of God’s provision. How many 
of us act as if we had only a very little reserve of power 
to draw upon! How many a church lives as if it were fore- 
ordained to occupy an apologetic and uninfluential place 
in the community! How much we all need an awakening 
to the sufficiency of God’s grace for any undertaking which 
we shall venture in his name and for his honor! Into our 
hands he has put the keys of power. Shall we live listlessly, 
the keys unturned in the locks? Or shall we ask and ex- 
pect great things from him that we may apply them boldly 
to his purposes? 


Applied Chris- 
To what applied? 


Prayer meeting topic for June 20-26. 
tianity. John 15: 1-27. How applied? 
By whom applied ? 


_An investment of $51,596,963 in founding 
1,800 libraries for the reading world, by 
Andrew Carnegie, is a pretty good record 
for one who as a boy earning $1.25 a week 
was eager for the loan of a book. 


The only way to know the truth is to 
follow whithersoever truth leads. But in 
theological pursuit the temptation is strong 
to guide the truth the pursuer would follow. 
Dr. William Adams said of such students, 
“They follow truth as a man follows a 


_ wheelbarrow which he is all the time push- 


ing before him with all the obstinacy of a 
determined will.” 


Whenever a nation is enterprising enough 
to seek to extend its trade and sell its labor 
and its manufactures to other countries it 
becomes a “peril” to those countries. The 


“vellow .peril” and the “German peril” have 


frightened many nations. Now that our 
government is encouraging the expansion of 
American enterprise in China and South 
America, look out for a note of alarm about 
the “American peril.” _ 


A recent report from the Hawaiian 
Islands is sure to recall the gospel miracle. 
Ten lepers, who after many years of isola- 
tien in the Molokai settlement went and 
showed themselves to the authorities at 
Honolulu, were declared to be whole. One 
feels like asking whether, when they saw 
that they were healed, they all glorified 
God, or whether the Master’s sad word must 
still be repeated, ““Where are the nine?’ 


Editorial In Brief 


A small Sunday school class in one of the 
Beverly churches—not that of ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Pulpit’—in the temporary retire- 
ment of their teacher innocently wrote a 
letter to President Taft to come from his 
summer home near by and be their teacher. 
Of course the letter was not sent, but the 
incident is a pleasant illustration of the 
faith of the “small people’ in the goodness 
and capacity of the President ‘who har- 
monizes all our hearts.” 


The Christian Intelligencer, which repre- 
sents the Reformed Church which used to 
be Dutch in the realm of religious news, 
is in haste to be venerable. It has just 
been celebrating its eightieth anniversary, 
with a facsimile of its Vol. 1, No. 1 on its 
first page, bearing the date of August 7, 
1830. A year from next August congratu- 
lations will be in order. In the meantime 
we offer our good wishes for a prosperous 
year. 


The reverent and affectionate appreciation 
of the Christian character and service of 
Dr. Hale expressed by men of all denomi- 
nations is a cheering reminder of the essen- 
tian brotherhood of all disciples of Christ. 
Some of the protests printed in religious 
newspapers a few years ago against his ap- 
pointment to the chaplaincy of the Senate 
because he was a Unitarian would read 
strangely beside the eulogies given of him 
in the same papers this week. 


Mrs. Della M. Gilbert, a Christian Science 


healer of New York, asserts positively that 
Mrs. Mary Baker Grover Eddy is dead or 
“a helpless, mindless puppet in the hands 
of designing men,” and says that she can 
prove it. But Mrs. Eddy says that it is 
not so, and her letter seems convincing. No 
one alive but she, we are sure, could write 
such grandiloquent Hnglish or quote Latin 
quite so malapropos. The prompt ejection 
of Mrs. Gilbert from the “mother church” 
was the next step in a very pretty contro- 
versy. 


The office cat—scapegoat of all blunders— 
got loose in the office of Christian Work 
about the time the last issue was going to 
press, and appended to a well-known poem 
by Coventry Patmore, which was used upon 
the cover, the note, ‘Written by the colored 
porter of a Pullman car.” Mr. Patmore 
died in 1896. Is he having a reincarna- 
tion, more lucrative than poetry, in the 
employ of the Pullman company? Or did 
the forms get mixed and is the poem by 
the colored porter still to come on the cover 
of Christian Work? 


At the Chicago Baptist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing recently, according to newspaper reports, 
Rev. W. A. Mathews said, “Professor Foster 
declares that one who calls himself a be- 
liever in the Bible is a knave.” “How do 
you spell that word?” said Professor Parker. 
“Krn-a-y-e,” said the speaker. The passage 
referred to seems to be as follows, “But if 
the Bible-believer is naive your free Biblical 
critic is in danger of being sophistical” 
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(“The Function of Religion,” p. 283). It 
seems to be a case of choosing the alternative 
of being either a fool or a knave. 


A new marriage law went into effect 
June 1, in the State of Washington. It 
allows no marriage licenses to be issued 
without the certificate of a reputable physi- 
cian that both parties to the prospective 
marriage are physically and morally fit to 
wed. No mentally defective or physically 
diseased man can lawfully in that state 
marry a woman till she is past the child- 
bearing age. Consequently it is reported 
that an exodus into Canada of couples in- 
tending to marry has already begun. It will 
be very difficult to enforce this law, but it 
is a step in the right direction for the pro- 
tection of human society. 


Two young Chinamen graduated last 
week from the United States West Point 
Military Academy. They expect to go back 
to their own country to use what our Gov- 
ernment has taught them in reorganizing 
the Chinese army. Admiral Uriu of the 
Japanese navy, a graduate of our Annapolis 
Naval Academy, and his wife, a graduate 
of Vassar College, are now in this country 
and have received hearty welcome to the 
institutions which they honor by distin- 
guished service. It is not easy for persons 
to be enemies of the nations to whom they 
are indebted for such privileges of educa- 
tion, and where they have made so many 
personal friends. Thus do our colleges pro- 
mote the peace of the world. 


The American Sugar Refining Company 
is furnishing ample evidence that the popu- 
jar indictment against Trusts rests on valid 
grounds. A short time ago it pleaded 
guilty to defrauding the United States Gov- 
ernment, and was glad to escape further 
punishment by surrendering over $2,000,000 
of ill-gotten gains. Now, after a long and 
costly suit in which it has defended itself 
against the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company, finding that conviction was cer- 
tain, it has again practically confessed guilt 
for crooked dealing, and has settled the case 
out of court by paying several million 
dollars, the exact amount not yet made pub- 
lic. It should be remembered that the presi- 
dent and several of the directors have recently 
entered on their duties, and are not respon- 
sible for the deserved bad name which this 
Trust has acquired. It is further to be 
hoped that its enforced repentance is another 
harbinger of a genuine ‘revival of righteous- 
ness in the business world. President Taft 
has asked Attorney General to investigate 
this latest scandal with a view to possible 
criminal prosecution of Sugar Trust officials. 


We are glad to see that there was an 
attempt, which unfortunately proved futile, 
at the Anti-Union Cumberland Presbyterian 
General Assembly to curb the excesses of 
the newspaper organ of resistance to union, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Banner. That 
paper is not on our list of exchanges, but 
here are a few of, its utterances culled by 
the Herald and Presbyter: “The Cumberland 
Presbyterian is called the ‘Nashville Whang- 
doodle,’ and its editor the “little Doodle 
snipe.’ Northern Presbyterians are com- 
pared to ‘night riders’ ‘engaged in a wild, 
lawless effort to do murder.’ Prominent 
men of the church are characterized as 
‘hyenas of unionism,’ ‘ghouls,’ ‘members of 
the union kennel,’ and as ‘whining,’ ‘slobber- 
ing,’ ‘wallowing in the mire of bossism,’ as 
‘looting’ and ‘vieing with each other to see 
who can lie the biggest and fastest,’ as inter- 
ested only in the ‘swag.’” All this and 
much more from a single article! We would 
suggest to our brethren of the Cumberland 
Church that public sympathy is worth some- 
thing, and that it is hardly attainable for 
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those who conduct controversy in such bil- 
lingsgate. 


In the Congregational Circle 


Each annual recurrence of Children’s 
Sunday is the occasion of inquiries sent to 
The Congregationalist as to our denomina- 
tional usage concerning the baptism of 
children. The answer to these inquiries is 
that there is no unity of belief as to its 
meaning nor any usage indicating who are 
proper subjects for baptism. Here are two 
calendars of Congregational churches in the 
same city issued for the same Sunday. One 
of them says, “Our rules do not require 
that the babies must have either parent a 
member of the church to be baptized, but 
the babies often bring their parents into the 
church.” The other calendar says: “All 
parents who desire to present their babes 
for baptism on Children’s Day should make 
the fact known at the pastor’s office at once. 
The rule of the church requires that at least 
one of the parents shall be a member of the 
church or a candidate for membership.” 

In former times, when an infant was pre- 
sented by its parents for baptism, they 
avowed their purpose to bring up the child 
“in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,’ and the church to which one or both 
of them belonged entered into covenant with 
them to help them fulfill their promises. 
The names of those baptized were enrolled 
in a list kept by the church. The pastor 
remembered them when he led the church 
in prayer. Their parents were reminded 
from time to time of the obligations they 
has assumed, and the children as they grew 
up were told of the responsibilities laid on 
them. Many young people came into chureh 
membership feeling that they had been 
guided from infancy along the path to it, 
and had thus entered into their birthright. 

& * 
* 


This usage of Congregational churches has 
generally lapsed. It is a rare thing for a 
pastor to instruct his people what is the 
meaning of infant baptism. In many cases 
he has no clear idea what it means. Some 
regard it as an ordinance uniting the Chris- 
tian family and the church in a beautiful 
service of training baptized children to the 
fear of the Lord. This is The Congregation- 
alist’s view of it. Some consider it simply 
as an act by parents of consecration of their 
children to Christ, to which the church is 
a sympathetic but passive spectator. Some 
think it is a symbol proclaiming that all 
children belong. to Christ’s kingdom, and 
some tolerate it as a survival of a super- 
stition inherited by Protestants from the 
Roman Catholic Church. In such cases 
nothing is required of the parents, and the 
significance of the rite, if there is any, be- 
longs to the children only. The pastor 
above quoted expresses perhaps a common 
hazy idea, “the babies often bring their 
parents into the church.” If the children 
should put to their parents the question 
which the Hebrew children were taught to 
ask, “What mean ye by this service?’ we 
fear’ that in most cases the fathers and 
mothers, and in not a few cases the pastors, 
would look foolish and say nothing. 

The increasing and now general obsery- 
ance of Children’s Sunday usually includes 
this rite of infant baptism. It is much to 
be desired that state conferences and our 
National Council should express its mean- 
ing in Congregational usage. 


It is, to the initiated, a self-evident fact 
that for the thoroughly successful teacher 
there is but one standard: he must be an 
angel for temper, a demon for discipline, a 
chameleon for adaptation, a diplomatist for 
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tact, an optimist for hope and a hero for 
courage.—Martha B. Dunn. : 


Mr. Brand’s Retirement 


The resignation of Mr. Charles A. Brand 
from the position he has held for the last 
seven years with the Pilgrim Press has been 
reluctantly accepted by the directors of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. Mr. Brand is an Oberlin Col- 
lege and Hartford Seminary graduate, and 
came to this work after three years of West- 
ern experience in Huron, S. D. His father, 
Rey. James Brand, D.D., was for twenty- 
seven years the honored pastor of First 
Church pf Oberlin. Mr. Brand came to 
Boston to become Associate Editor of the 
Congregational Sunday school publications, 
and was later made Managing Hditor. He 
brought to his.work a large measure of in- 
itiative and a journalistic capacity that 
speedily showed itself in the literary prod- 
uct. His special responsibility in more 
recent years has been The Pilgrim Teacher, 
which he has made an educational journal 
of the highest standing in Sunday school 
circles of all denominations and an exponent 
of progressive Sunday school ideas. Its in- 
fluence has been constantly cast in favor of 
improvements in systems and methods, and 
the magazine has had no small share in the 
creation of the sentiment which resulted a 
year ago in the launching of the new Graded 
Lesson system by the International Sunday 
School Association. 

Mr. Brand has made a large place for 
himself in the hearts of his fellow-workers 
in the Congregational House, in the Young 
Men’s Congregational Club of which he is a 
vice-president, in the New England Associa- 
tion of Oberlin Alumni of which he has been 
president, and in the church in Winthrop. 
He leaves July 1 to accept a business oppor- 
tunity which will take him again to the 
West—to Idaho and Hastern Washington. 


Dartmouth’s New President 


After two years’ search for a successor to 
President Tucker, the Dartmouth trustees 
have secured in Dr. Hrnest Fox Nichols, 
now professor of experimental physics at 
Columbia University. a brilliant scholar in 


PRESIDENT-ELECT NICHOLS OF DARTMOUTH 


his special field, whose discoveries and in- 
ventions have given him high repute abroad 
as well as in this country. His birthplace 
was Leavenworth, Kan:, and he is just forty 
years old. He graduated from the Kansas 
Agricultural College, took post-graduate 
work at Cornell, from which he received a 
doctorate of science in 1897. After six 
years’ connection with Colgate University, 
he held the professorship of physics in Dart- 
mouth College for five years, going thence to 
Columbia. His choice makes a decided de- 
parture from precedent in that a non- 
alumnus and a layman has been selected. 
He is a man of large administrative ability 
and of exceptional personal charm. 


— 
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Edwin Pwight Kellogg, Orange, Mass., Bangor Seminary, 1909; goes to China. 


Seminary; goes to Central Turkey. 


Benjamin De Haan, Pella, Io., Oberlin Seminary; goes to North China. 
senior in Oberlin Seminary; will go to China. 


Miss Gertrude Chaney, Northfield, Minn., 
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NEW RECRUITS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


TOP ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT 


SECOND ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT 


Carleton and Oberlin Colleges; father professor of biology at Carleton; goes to China. 
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Rey. Harold Irving Gardner, New Haven, Ct., Hartford 
Rev. Obed Simon Johnson, Lanyon, Io., Oberlin Seminary, 1909; goes to South China. 
Wynn Cowan Fairfield, Oberlin, son of Prof. F. W. 


rev. Arie 
Fairfield, 


Miss 


Alice Rogers Ropes, daughter of Professor Ropes of Bangor, graduate Bryn Mawr; special course in Bangor Seminary; fianeée of Mr. 


Kellogg; goes to China. 
Hadjin, Central Turkey. 


Seymour, Rootstown, fiancée of Mr. De Haan, Oberlin College. 


Miss Delia Dickson Leavens, Norwich, Ct., Smith College, 1901; goes to North China. 
Rev. R. M. Cole of Bitlis, Eastern Turkey; born in Erzroom, Turkey; goes to Turkey. 
Miss Fanny Gertrude Noyes, Oberlin, Kansas State Agricultural College, Lakeside Training School for Nurses ; 
Miss Mary Estelle Vanderslice, Dixon, Ill., Chicago Froebel Association ; goes to China. 


goes to China. 
Turkey. 


Miss Clara Childs Richmond, Dalton, N. H., Northfield Seminary and a Kindergarten Training School; goes to Turkey. 
Wells, Holyoke, Mass., Northfield Seminary. 


THIRD ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT 


FOURTH ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT 


Miss Louise Olive Unger, Chicago, Ill., Minnesota State Normal School, two years in Chicago Seminary ; goes to. 
Miss Grisell M. McLaren, on furlough from Van, Eastern Turkey ; returns to her field. 
Miss Rosamon Cozad Bates, Cleveland, O., Vassar, 1908; goes to Japan. 


Miss Susan Diantha 


Miss Nellie Alice Cole, Oberlin, O., daughter of 
Miss Lucy Irene Mead, Chicago, Ill., Beloit, 1907 ; 


goes to 


Miss Marion P. 


Miss Susan Grant Davidson, Peterborough, Ont.; goes to Turkey. 


Promising Recruits for the Foreign Field 


The American Board’s Conference with Its Outgoing Missionaries 


For five years now the American Board 
in early June has brought together in Bos- 
ton as many of its new missionaries under 
appointment and selected candidates as 
could easily be convened. The object is to 
acquaint them with one another, with the 
officials of the Board with whom they will 
be in frequent correspondence, and to offer 


them suggestions touching various phases’ 


of their work abroad. Previous gatherings 
have amply demonstrated the value of the 
idea. Of no less worth was the conference 
which closed last week Wednesday, after a 
busy week. Valuable counsel of a practical 
character was offered the young people by 
Secretaries Patton, Strong, Barton, Bddy 
and Bell, by Treasurer Wiggin and by Mr. 
John G. Hosmer, the purchasing agent. 
Such subjects were discussed as relations to 
the home churches, the Board, the govern- 
ment of the country where the missionaries 
go, their colleagues and the native church. 
On successive days local pastors—Reyv. F. 
H. Page, Rev. J. E. Park, Rev. J. T. Stock- 
ing, Rey. W. A. Knight, Supt. D. W. 
Waldron and Sec. F. E. Emrich—conducted 
devotional services. John C. Berry, M.D., 


of Worcester spoke on the physical life of 
the missionary, Prof. E. ©. Moore on his 
intellectual life and Rev. H. A. Bridgman 
on his spirtual life. Mrs. C. H. Daniels, its 
president, represented the Woman's Board. 

Delightfully informal were the meetings. 
The young people sat around a large table 
with notebooks and pencils, and freely in- 
terjected questions. Not so many in num- 
ber as in some former years, the quality 
of the recruits shows no _ deterioration. 
Vassar, Smith and Bryn Mawr Colleges 
and Northfield Seminary each had a repre- 
sentative among the young women, five of 


whom will devote themselves to kinder- 
garten work, one or two to evangelistic 
work, one to normal training and_ still 


another to the work of a nurse. It is worth 
noting that Miss Unger volunteered only 
a month or two ago, when she learned of 
the dire. necessity in Turkey, asking espe- 
cially to be assigned to Hadjin, the very 
city where four women missionaries were 
kept in imprisonment for a number of days 
during the disturbances. 

Gladness was the keynote of the farewell 
service in Central Church. It was sounded 


by Dr. Patton, who said no one connected 
with the American Board could be a pessi- 
mist, because this annual re-enforcement of 
educated young people from our colleges is 
a witness to the reality of a living and con- 
quering Christ. This note was echoed by 
the nineteen candidates, all Student Volun- 
teers, each of whom spoke briefly and simply 
of the joy set before them. One speaker, 
Mr. De Haan of Oberlin, pictured the 
humble home of his childhood, the father 
toiling for a small daily wage, the mother’s 
calloused hands, her heroism in setting up 
a rag-carpet loom in the kitchen to add to 
the family income, yet both happy in thus 
providing for the education of their children. 
Because they sacrificed so much for him he 
felt his obligation to serve the world. So 
they fare forth as preacher, teacher, nurse 
and kindergartner, successors of that first 
company who followed Jesus whithersoever 
he went, | 


The last touch of refinement to gentle 
manners is given by piety or religion.—J/. H. 
Shorthouse. 
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Preacher, Author, Patriot, Philanthropist — 


Edward Everett Hale’s Fruitful and Inspiring Lite 


‘“ Bdward Everett Hale: venerated and beloved, comforter and quickener of men, devoted to the social well-being, whose citi- 


zenship is acknowledged alike in the republic of letters, of the state, and of religion.”’—President Tucker's characterization when 


bestowing the title of Doctor of Laws from Dartmouth College, September, 1901. 


Wherever he went, in the later years of 
an always active life, Edward Hverett Hale 
attracted attention by mere force of personal 
appearance. Here was a man about whose 
eminence and clearly marked individuality 
there could be no shadow of doubt. At the 
second glance the stranger would recognize 
that this was an eminence of goodness, and 
ata third—so widely was the author of “The 
Man without a Country” and ‘Ten Times 
One Is Ten” known by his portraits through- 

America—that it must be Dr. Hale. 

Any summing up of the attainments of 
his remarkable and 
fruitful life must 
take into the first 
place of account this 
active and_ helpful 
element of personal 
attraction and power. 
He was from the 
beginning of his life 
in Boston the com- 
panion and the 
friend of men. Maker 
and reader of books, 
he drew the sources 
of his inspiration 
and influence mainly 
from that direct in- 
tercourse with others 


ou 


which was his con- 
tinual delight. His 
sudden slipping out 


of life comes with a 
shock to a multitude 
of his fellows who 
had known him face 
to face. Many of 
them had _ opened 
their hearts to his 
healing and, inspiring 
influence. He was 
counsellor and en- 
courager. He  be- 
lieved in the pastoral 
relation and _ exer- 
cised it more widely, 
perhaps, than any 
other man of his 
time, by consent and 
desire of those whom 
he met from day to 
day. It was never 
limited to the congregations which he served 
—first in Worcester and then, down to his 
death, in Boston. 

He had a large conception of the church 
and felt himself limited only by the bounds 
of time and strength in personal service. He 
knew how to extend that service through 
the press. Brought up in a newspaper 
office, he had the gift of catching and hold- 
ing attention. How large his conception of 
the church really was we knoav from words 
which must have been written in his last few 
days of life. On the date of his departure 
appeared his regular weekly contribution to 
The Christian Register, which took up this 
question of the meaning of the church. Do 
you mean by it, he asked, “a compact body 
of men, uniformed alike in dress and in 
statement of creed, as the Roman Catholic 
means? Do you mean—as an old-fashioned 
New Englander means—those persons who 
partake of bread and wine at: the Lord’s 
Supper? Or do you mean, with the Broad 


| 
L 
i 
i 
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Church, that all men, women and children. 


do really want to draw nearer to God, even 


Edward Everett Hale, born in Boston, April 3, 1822; 
Mass., 1846; minister of the Church of the Unity, 1846-56; minister of South Congregational Church, Boston, 
1856-99; chaplain of the United States Senate, 1903-09; died in Boston, June 10, 1909. 


though it be a cross that raiseth them, and 
that these people are the church?’ There 
was never any doubt what Dr. Hale meant 
in his thought of ministry, for he never asked 
further than the need and his own oppor- 
tunity of helpfulness. 

In the field of pastoral ministry thus con- 
ceived he was also—and this, we are sure, 
was his main service to the world—a creator 
and organizer of enthusiasms. ‘In His 
Name” and “Ten Times One Is Ten’ were 
foundation-laying books and large results of 
co-operative courage and unselfishness fol- 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


lowed in their train. The Harry Wadsworth 
Clubs, with their motto, ‘Look up, and not 


down; look forward, and not back; lend a. 


hand,” were an inspiration and a method of 
expression for a whole generation of young 
Americans. The expression of Dr. Hale’s 
enthusiasm for humanity through Lend-a- 
Hand clubs alone would have made the life 
of their inspirer memorable. 

Dr. Hale’s record of literary expression 
is remarkable, even in a generation of jour- 
nalists. He found time always to contribute 
to the newspapers, and his experience ‘in- 
cluded the founding and editing of more than 
one magazine. Fiction, social service and 
an interpretation of history which ran al- 
ways in the reminiscent or anecdotal vein 
he.embodied in widely-read books. There is 
a volume of prayers from his long service 


as chaplain of the United States Senate. 


There are volumes of wise and kindly sug- 
gestion for shy and awkward boys and girls. 
There is his potpourri of American history 
from the New England point of view in his 
characteristically named “Recollections of a 


graduated at Harvard, 1839; ordained at Worcester, 


Hundred Years.” For Dr. Hale never sup- 
pressed or concealed himself, as the classic 
artists do. It was not egotism—it was the 
expression of a full delight in life, of which, 
to himself, his own experience was at once 
the most vivid and remarkable thing—open- 
ing out, as it so constantly did on the lives 
and fortunes of others. Of all men he was 
freest from self-consciousness or false shame. 
No one would think of going to his books 
for a judicial estimate of personalities or 
for a final conclusion as to fact; but he 
turned history into a personal companion- 
: ship and made _ it 
vivid and interesting 
to tens of thousands 
of young Americans. 
Nowhere in his 
literary work do we 
find evidences of 
sustained and seri- 
ous effort. It is no 
surprise, therefore, 
to find that his most 
prominent contribu- 
tion to permanent 
literature takes the 
form of the short 
story. “The Man 
without a Country” 
is already a classic. 
Appearing at the 
critical moment when 
the patriotism of the 
North had grown 
listless from the long 
strain of a fratricidal 
conflict, it set new 
tides of patriotism 
in motion. As the 
flashlight of a _per- 
sonal enthusiasm, in 
method of thought 
and in manner of 
expression it is also 
the most character- 
istic of all Dr. Hale’s 
writings. . His appli- 
cation of the imagi- 
nation to history, 
his lively conversa- 
tional style, his sud- 
den seizure of a tell- 
ing situation, like 
the turn of the swallow’s flight to take its 
prey, and his carrying it swift-winged home 
with little regard for the difficulties passed 
over on the way, reveal his quick, enthusi- 
astic, rather impatient mind. ‘The method 
depends entirely upon the perfection of the 
captured thought. By the side of this all 
Dr. Hale’s other short stories, serious or 
amusing, seem artificial and slight. 
_ For all his wide travels and influence ex- 
tended all through the land, Dr. Hale was 
a thorough New Englander and extremely 
proud of it. He gloried in the fact that 
Nathan Hale, the spy, who was only sorry 
that he had but one life to give to his coun- 
try, was his great uncle and Edward Hverett, 
the orator, his uncle; that he knew Daniel 
Webster as neighbor and the father of his 
closest playmate; that he married into the 
Beecher tribe—in short, that his Boston — 
boyhood brought him into personal relations 
with the men and occasions best worth 
knowing of his time. His father was editor 
and owner of the Boston Advertiser, and his 
sons learned to set type and found employ- 


_ ditions, as indeed a unique person. 
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ment as reporters. They lived on Beacon 
Hill, between the State House and Faneuil 
Hall. 

The boy’s mind was too original and im- 
pulsive to enjoy the discipline of the Latin 
School or college, and he was never an en- 
thusiastic regular in study. But he came 
back to the school to teach—making it a 
perch for flight into the more congenial 
opportunities of the ministry. There was 
never anything conventional about the 
church he served so long in Boston. It was 
and is a friendly, neighborly group of people 
who by his teaching and partly for his sake 
are active in service to the needs of the 
world. Its atmosphere was congenial neither 
for bigots nor for idlers. 

As chaplain of the Senate Dr. Hale be- 
¢ame one of the sights of Washington. The 
environment was entirely to his mind, giv- 
ing him new opportunities of friendship 
among a remarkable group of men and bring- 
ing him that sense of being in the thick of 
things which he so much enjoyed. He was 
an ideal chaplain, reverent, timely in his 


‘prayers, without being sensational or com- 


monplace, witnessing by manifested char- 
acter and genial, sympathetic words to the 
possibilities of the Christian life. 

Few men in our history have been more 
widely loved and honored. He spent him- 
self without stint for his fellowmen—heard 
their troubles, lifted their burdens, answered 
their letters, showed them the way—and he 
had his reward in their answering affec- 
tion. His cheerful optimism was and is a 
national possession of high value. Some 
memorial of the helpful sort, for which he 
would have spent himself gladly if longer 
spared to us, should be built by his own 
generation for the perpetuation of his fame 
as a lover of men to the generations which 
are to follow. I. O. R. 


A Word from Dr. Gordon 


When I came to Boston, in 1884, Dr. Hale 
was the minister of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. He stood remarkable: in a 
remarkable group of Unitarian preachers 
whose names stand for the highest things 
in this community, Andrew Preston Pea- 
body, James Freeman Clarke, Frederick 
Hedge, Henry Wilder Foote and Brooke 
Herford. While Dr. Hale gained his chief 
distinction in literature as the incomparable 
writer of the short story, he was an all- 
round man, devoted to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens over the whole breadth of 
life. I met him on many occasions where 
he and Phillips Brooks were the chief speak- 
ers, and I retain a vivid recollection of his 
directness and influence as a speaker and 
advocate of all good causes. I had the honor 
to be associated with him and Phillips 
Brooks in the first group of preachers to 
whom was given the conduct of the volun- 
tary religious movement in Harvard Univer- 
sity, originated in 1886. He was very 
popular then as always with the students, 
Jess perhaps as a preacher than as a coun- 
sellor and friend, filling the minds of scores 
and hundreds with fertile suggestions and 
exalted hopes. 

‘In his religious views Dr. Hale was un- 
systematic and even miscellaneous, but in 
his religious convictions and spirit he was 
profoundly in earnest and sincere. No one 
who ever heard him pray could doubt the 
depth and joy of his Christian life. He 
was recognized while living as the bearer 
and representative of precious ancient tra- 
He will 
be sincerely mourned, tenderly and grate- 
fully remembered and truly revered by all 
classes of serious-minded men throughout 
the nation. 

GeEorRGE A. GORDON. 

Old South Church, Boston. 
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Some Points of Contact with 
Dr. Hale 


BY BEV. ARTHUR LITTLE, D. D. 


When I came to Boston to live, twenty 
years ago, there was an organization of con- 
siderable influence, known as The Law and 
Order. League. Of this I soon became a 
member. Though I had known Dr. Hale 
well for many years by reputation, it was 
here that my acquaintance began. One might 
be sure that he would be the stanch sup- 
porter of such a League, for, by every in- 
stinct of his nature, he was on the side of 
law and order. 

I used to wonder how a man with such 
multitudinous demands upon his time and 
strength could give an hour or more monthly 
to the claims of an organization whose in- 
fluence in the community was then rapidly 
growing less every year. And yet he stood 
loyally by it as long as it lived and helped 
to pay its debts when it died. He was not 
the man to desert a sinking ship. ; 

Another point of personal contact with 
this great man was at the monthly meetings 
of the Massachusetts Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. For 
many years Bishop Brooks was its chap- 
lain. After his death, Dr. Hale became his 
successor in this office. There are usually 
between three and four hundred soldiers 
present at the monthly meetings. It is not 
always easy to enlist the sympathy and in- 
terest of such a body of men in devotional 
services. But Chaplain Hale’s impressive 
figure, inimitable voice, serious manner, 
earnest pleas for divine guidance and help 
in the daily life, his impassioned appeals in 
behalf of the country, and trustful commit- 
ment -of himself and others to the care of 
the good Father, with the reverent repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in conclusion, 
commanded the attention and touched the 
hearts of all who listened. 

Few addresses which I have heard will 
longer abide in my memory than one made 
at the dedication of the sixth meeting house 
at Meeting House Hill, in 1897. He then 
spoke on a favorite theme—The Independent 
Church and the Independent State. With a 
few bold strokes he told the story of the 
Protestant Movement, the Reformation and 
their influence upon the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans. He said, “If it had not been for these 
independent churches, there would not have 
been these independent states,” 

While he was deeply religious, with a pro- 
found sense of God and spiritual things, he 
had no interest in theology as it is usually 
understood—either liberal or orthodox. “He 
believed in the soul—was very sure of God.” 
Though for many years the acknowledged 
leader of his denomination, one does not dis- 
cover that he had much denominational pride 
or interest in defining or defending its dis- 
tinetive principles, but rather in proclaim- 
ing with much positiveness and unction the 
great eternal verities of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, intent only upon making men and 
women and society better. He preferred 
His philosophy of 
life was largely pragmatic. He was always 
intent upon doing things. 

By heredity and training he was so 
anchored to the past that any radical break 
with it would have been for him impossible. 
The best traditions of New England ideals 
and life were epitomized in him. 

It sometimes seemed to me that he had 
much greater admiration for the output in 
men, women and institutions, grown in the 
stern, severe, ungenial soil of the earlier 
Puritanism, than for the soil which made 
the growth possible. He seemed not so much 
to belong to any one church or sect as to 
the church universal. Whatever may have 
been his understanding and interpretation of 
the life, character and mission of Christ, his 
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highest ambition was to walk in his steps 
and do his utmost, along many great avenues 
of activity and service, to build up his king- 
dom of righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost on earth. Not exactly in your 
way or mine, but in what he conceived to 
be God’s way, this became the absorbing 
passion of his life. 

His whole life was an uninterrupted pro- 
test against oligarchies, hierarchies and polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical prerogatives in church 
and state, and in favor of popular govern- 
ment in the town house and in the meeting 
house. It is remarkable that with such an 
ancestry and such an education Dr. Hale 
did not become an aristocrat instead of a 
democrat. 

The last time I saw him was on the 27th 
of last May, when he was unexpectedly 
present at the annual meeting of that time- 
honored institution so dear to his heart, the 
Congregational Convention, in his own 
church, and offered prayer. With much 
difficulty he ascended the pulpit steps. The 
prayer was brief and tender. It concluded 
with these words: ‘This we ask in the name 
of Christ. Amen.” It seemed like the voice 
of an old prophet. He then spoke for a few 
minutes in the interest of Christian unity, 
and concluded with an earnest appeal for a 
generous contribution to aid the widows of 
deceased ministers. This was Dr. Hale’s 
last public service. 

Praise, prayer, brotherliness, charity— 
these were the themes that engrossed his 
thoughts during that memorable hour. It 
was the Swan Song. What a poetic, almost 
dramatic conclusion of a great public career 
in the place hallowed by the memories of 
so many years! 


A Minister of Religion 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD 


Dr. Hale was the most naturally and 
naively religious man I ever knew. The 
storm and stress of our Darwinian age did 
not seem even to have touched him. He eyvi- 
dently anticipated or discounted all that just 
as Emerson did. I do not recall a word 
that he ever said or ever wrote that implied 
one cloud of religious misgiving or doubt. I 
don’t think he could help thinking of him- 
self always as the eternal child of the eternal 
God any more than Jesus Christ could help 
it; and it was this consciousness of the 
infinite re-enforcement—and multiplied and 
constant things hard to bear gave him need 
enough of it—which gave his spirit its im- 
mortal youth. Above all else in his many- 
sided life he desired to be thought of as a 
minister of religion. All agencies which he 
utilized were to him simply means of “doing 
his Wather’s business.” He had a passion 
for goodness—I was going to say a consum- 
ing passion, but nothing ever consumed him, 
everything left him serene—an all-dominat- 
ing passion. 

He was the most fertile and untiring doer 
of good I ever knew. The census can never 
be made of the beneficent enterprises which 
he instigated. His ingenious devising and 
radiation of blessings was new every morn- 
ing and fresh every evening. This was God’s 
world; we were God’s children; we should 
realize it and live accordingly—working 
together with God each hour to transform 
that particular corner of God’s universe for 
which we were particularly responsible into 
‘a worthy precinct of the kingdom of heaven. 


About His Father’s Business 


BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN 


[This brief characterization comes from 
one who has been intimately associated with 
Dr. Hale for many years in the work of the 
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The Shepherd of Jebel Nur 


[In this extract from a forthcoming book 
there are not a few reminders of one of the 
author’s earliest productions, and the one 
by which he is best known in many parts 
of Christendom—“The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest.” The central figure of this story, 
who in the following selection compares so 
delightfully the Shepherd Psalm and the 
words of Jesus in the tenth chapter of John, 
bears a striking resemblance to an honored 
missionary known to many of us. He doubt- 


REV. WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT, LITT. D. 


less afforded no small part of the local color 
and inspiration of this story. The scenes of 
this new portrayal of shepherd life in the 
Orient are located definitely in a region 
associated with the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles which, only yesterday as it were, was 
brought afresh to the attention of the world 
by the terrible massacres and racial commo- 
tion at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean. In this connection we are also glad 
to present a recent picture of Dr. Knight. 
—EDITORS. ] 


“Come, laddie—hitch hands for it!’ we 
heard our host call, ahd up in the sky-line 
we saw him reaching toward the boy who 
had clambered hard after him to the hilltop. 
“Keep us all, ye climb like a Highland- 
born!” he cried. “Come up here on this rock 
and face our West by my side!” Merry 
laughter carried his voice into the still air 
even as birds round about were taking wing. 

He was a hale old man with a grizzled 
beard that whitened about ruddy cheeks and 
temples. The gleam under his gray brows 
was soft like the glint when light finds dew 
instead of frost. He had a genial quietness 
of mind sure to reflect some deeper charm on 
things about us; and he spoke with crisp, 
racy utterance, giving many a token that his 
lips had learned their magic of words where 
the Scottish heather grows. 

“When you reach Cilicia, make sure of 
finding the shepherd of Jebel Nur,” were the 
last words of a friend at home. A light as 
ef happy memories was in his face as he 
said that, and the words lingered in our ears 
to set us wondering why a deep-hearted 
friend chose them for his farewell. We had 
journeyed on to Adana, and then had taken 
the old araba-road over the plain, wishing 
most of all to see this man. “You will find 
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him somewhere among the shepherd folk,” 
they told us, “most likely in one of the vil- 
lages over by the hills.” It was spacious 
hunting-ground, that shimmering expanse. 
But everywhere along the wagon way we 
could see, on the far side of the plain, the 
hills which wall the wide Cilician pastures 
from sea sands; and the man we sought was 
leading us up their rocky side as the day 
began to wane. 

There was a bridle-path up the slope, 
winding off toward the blue waters; but we 
left that to follow our host. It was a stiff 
climb for a day’s end that rose before us, 
yet for some reason he seemed eager for the 
summit. Little we knew why! But we 
followed with keen expectancy; for friends 
said that he had quaint ways which the 
willing guest would find rewarding. And 
had he not more than once disclosed fond 
thoughts about the top of this Jebel Nur? 

“Yon is Mount Nur, sirs,’ he remarked 
not long after we found him—“Jebel Nur, 
as we say in these lands.”’ His hand lingered 
in pointing, and his eyes were lifted to the 
summit once and again before it was lowered. 
A genial host was he, and he talked that 
afternoon of the life about us, and the 
vanished: life of the ancient plain, as few 
men could. When the set of the day toward 
evening had begun, he strolled with us up 
the bridle-path, our conversation following 
the widening view. Cities of long ago, famed 
armies of the past, rose like phantoms on 
the plain under the spell of his talk; and 
there, in hushed reality, touched by the sun’s 
glow, flocks, villages, roving peasants, stood 
out illumined by vast human meaning. Sud- 
denly he turned with a look of desire. “TI 
fancy you would not mind the climb, sirs, 
for the joy of that top in sunset time!’’ said 
he. Then it was that we left the bridle- 
path. 

“*Tis a land of many goats, our Cilicia,” 
he said, smiling, as we paused amid a mixed 
flock on the rocky ascent to watch their 
immemorial ways. “To give them their due, 
*tis they who have fixed the name of our 
country in the speech of men. For now, as 
of old, is not rough hair-cloth called cilicium 
and cilicio and cilice by camel-train men of 
the Hast, the monk of Italy, the merchant of 
France?’ The humor of his thoughts still 
played over his voice as he added, “But I 
own that the sight of them sets me musing 
of Judgment Day!’’ 

The shepherd’s outcry and a quick com- 
motion turned us from listening; soon we 
were scampering beyond our wont to escape 
a sudden affray of the droll creatures. The 
fierce whack of charging heads, the bleating 
of terror-stricken sheep, the mingled shouts 
and soft calls of the hurrying shepherd as 
he strove to part them and to quell the 
wrath of one and the consternation of the 
other—it was all serious enough, that lonely 
little tumult on the sky-bound height. Yet 
so ludicrous were their mannish, gravely 
shaken beards, their weird battle-bleats and 
grotesque antics in charge or recoil, that we 
who looked on from a safe distance waked 
the mountain with shouts of laughter. 

When peace came again and the flock with 
its conqueror was left behind, what with 
climbing and much mirth we scarce found 
breath enough even in the spaces around the 
summit. So we fell behind, following our 
host in merry mood, until on every side 
opened the panorama that lies afar round 
Jebel Nur. 

The spell of evening was on the hills, 

“Tis straight through yon gleam our 
West,” he was saying as we neared the top 


where man and boy stood together; “and 
not so far, my lad—nay, not so very far by 
wing-way, I fancy.” 

“But what in the world was the matter 
with them?’ came the shrill reply. For 
youth is no match for age in turning from 
things near and noisy to the joy of that 
which lies far off. . 

“OQh—they are just goats, laddie, just 
goats!” And the voice was like soft music 
in the still air. 

“Now, sirs,” he went on, filling his tone to 
reach our ears, “now you can fancy what 
was in the Master’s mind when he said he 
would part folk, a day coming, ‘as the shep- 
herd separateth the sheep from the goats.” 
Think of him watching a scene like that and 
saying in his heart, “There, ’twill be even 
so!’ “Tis a passing fine way, you see, of 
picturing what no man of us can explain, 
try as we will. You will ofttimes be minded 
of that sight, I warrant—those black, but- 
ting creatures parted from the white and 
gentle sheep. Ah, they are a heady, quarrel- 
some stock, these goats! Climbing every- 
where, devouring anything—why, sirs, pity 
them as we may, they are like selfishness on 
legs! All day the shepherd must ward his 
sheep from them as well as he can, and when 
folding-time comes he must make sure of 
shutting them off for the common weal. Andi 
that, I take it, is like the Judgment. Goat- 
nature must be parted from kindly folk—so 
my thoughts often run, here where goats are 
on all hills.” 

The bearded face had grown grave with 
these words. He turned and stood looking 
across the sunset coastland. We were soon 
to see why he was so fond of the view from. 
the top of Jebel Nur. 

After silence had let the evening glory fill 
our minds, he spoke again. ‘“Bhirty years. 
have I watched it—watched yon—waiting in. 
my heart through the long days till the sun: 
should go down behind the heave of blue 
waters and the hills. And as often as it has. 
sent up that splay of aftergleam, truth to- 
tell, I have thought it was beaconing its joy 
back to me lest I forget how good it was to- 
look on dear lands beyond my sight!” 

He twitched his shoulders in a quaint way 
he had and stroked the beard on his breast. 
Then silence came while we gazed at the 
splendor thrown up on drifting clouds and: 
thought of home. In the foreground we saw 
where the shriveled old city of Tarsus was 
huddled in the shadow of mountains which 
once looked down on its ancient pride. Now 
they appeared to shelter the lingering sanc- 
tity of its decrepitude. The blue reaches of 
the Mediterranean seemed to call with jocund 
voices, as if bidding us remember him who- 
came out of Tarsus to bear over their waves. 
the message which greatened the Western: 
World. 

“These thirty years have I been mindful’ 
of him,” said our host, musingly. He seemed 
sure of what men would be thinking before 
that view. Soon he lifted his sturdy arm 
and pointed down the Syrian shore toward 
Palestine. At 

“Yonder,” said he, “yonder, over those 
hills, our great man of Tarsus found the 
life that mastered him—learned the message 
that made him a world-man. Along all these 
shores,” slowly he swept the far view of 
coasts with his arm, “along these very shores, 
and there beyond those mountains, he gath- 
ered groups of such as would heed his voice; 
and he called them flocks, for he had learned 
to use that word from his Master, and he 
knew how fit it was through his memories 
of life here in Cilicia. He tended them as we- 
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have watched shepherds doing with their 
flocks this very day. Then, sirs, he journeyed 
on, yonder—yonder.” He _ stood pointing 
into the shining west. And his face matched 
the sky for mellow light. 

“Tn which direction from here exactly was 
Ephesus, Doctor?” asked the chief man of 
our party. 

“Aye! Aye!” came the answer. The 
arm swung a bit and pointed straight over 
little Tarsus. “There, sirs—there he uttered 
those words about ‘taking heed to all the 
flock ;’ there he wept and knelt on the harbor 
shore praying, when he had said, ‘I know 
that after my departing grievous wolves shall 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock.’ 
Aye, ’twas over those peaks, sir.” 

Something—was it the spell of the old 
man’s rapt bearing or the sheen beyond those 
heights rimming their brows with gold?— 
something made the scene of Paul’s farewell 
seem visible again but for the mountain wall. 
_ “He had reason in plenty for such shep- 
herd talk,” the quiet voice went on. “In- 
deed, sirs, the Saviour himself, over yonder” 
—again he turned a reverent gaze toward 
Palestine—‘“the Master, watching the life of 
men, found nothing mere fit than that to 
picture what he did for his followers and 
hhow he would have them live together. Did 
he ever put more tenderness into words than 
this?’ Dropping his veice to tones of en- 
dearment he repeated, “‘Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.’ ” 

All eyes were upon him, waiting for what 
might follow. Speaking slowly he said: 

“When he saw the multitudes, you know 
how he was moved with compassion because 
they seemed distressed and scattered like 
sheep having no shepherd. When he sought 
to show his love for a little child in the rough 
world or a wayward one lost and helpless, 
he talked of the shepherd leaving the many 
safe in the fold, and going into the mountains 
seeking the one stray, and bringing it in— 
‘laying it om his shoulder,’ says he—and 
rejoicing over it most of all. When his heart 
rose within him at the last to forgive a sin- 
ning old fisherman and let the man know that 
he would trust him still—do you not remem- 
ber?—he said naught of making him a fisher 
of men as he did at first; but right there, 
with boats and nets all about, the best words 
he could find were, ‘Feed my lambs—tend 
my sheep.’ 

“And strangest of all—I never cease won- 
dering at this, sirs—in all he ever said about 
giving his life for men, he found no words 
so fine for his fullest utterance about that 
as when he talked of the flock and the fold 
and the door and the pasture, of thief and 
wolf, and the shepherd laying down his life 
for the sheep. Aye! a bonny thing that—a 
bonny thing to think on!” 

The sky’s red radiance touched the old 
man’s face as he stood pondering. He 
ehuckled softly, relishing his thoughts. We 
only exchanged glances; ‘but the boy, drawn 
by the genial sight, placed a hand in his 
friend’s responsive clasp and mingled a 
rippling laugh with the sound of grave joy. 
Nothing in nature more richly blends the 
fights and shades of the human spirit than 
an old face deeply brooding and smiling on 
the proffered sympathy of a little child! 

“You know Psalm Three-and-Twenty— 
eh, my lad? I warrant you do!” 

The little fellow, somewhat perplexed, 
looked up to the kind eyes and under their 
encouragement ventured, 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want?” 

“Aye, laddie—‘shall not want.’ LHvery 
Christian boy in the world can say it, I 
hope.” Then he broke into a rapture of 
speech. 

“Why, sirs, that passage in St. John I was 
just speaking of often seems to me like 
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heaven’s response to man’s song of trust in 
that psalm.” 
His utterance of the word man was a 
tribute to the race, so rich and full-toned 
was it. 
“Have you pondered that, sirs? 
sings 


Man 


‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ 


and the Saviour says, ‘I am the good shep- 
herd’—twice he says that, as if to make sure 
it is heeded. 

“Man sings, 


“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures,’ 


and the Saviour says his sheep go in and 
out and find pasture, under his care. 

“Man sings how his shepherd leads him 
by still waters and in right paths. Again 
the Saviour matches the song, telling how he 
leads his sheep out and goes before them 
while they follow, knowing his voice. 

“Then, when the song turns to ‘the valley 
of the shadow,’ when its tenderest music is 
full-heavy with memories of gloom and peril, 
man sings of the shepherd’s goodness even 
there, of his care by rod and staff, by food 
and oil and cup; and naught in the song is 
more sweet than when he sings, 


‘I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.’ 


Ah, does the Saviour match that? He de- 
clares that he will not leave his sheep, will 
not flee even when the wolf comes to snatch 
and scatter—’tis the scene of gloom and 
death, the same as in the psalm!—but he 
will stay by like the good shepherd that he 
is, and will lay down his life for the sheep. 

“Then man’s song breaks into the gladness 
of full assurance. ‘Surely,’ it sings; 


‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life.’ 


“The Saviour seems to match this very 
word—all is sure indeed! ‘I know mine 
own, and mine own know me, and I lay 
down my life for the sheep.’ 

“The song ends with the peace of the 
folding-time, 


‘Iwill dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’ 


Ah, ’tis a bonny thing to see how the 
Saviour of us all makes response to that! 
‘Other sheep I have,’ says he, ‘which are not 
of this fold’—this fold where all is well under 
his care. ’Tis the safety and comfort of the 
fold he is thinking of, the same as in the 
song’s ending. Only he goes beyond the 
psalm now! His heart goes out to the sheep 
not folded, to those still wandering out in 
the wild—bleating, lost. They, too, are his: 
them also must he bring in; there shall be 
one flock, one shepherd. For the shepherd’s 
goodness goes even beyond the trust of those 
safe-folded ! 

“Do you not see how ’tis like heaven’s 
response to this sweetest song of trust ever 
sung? That, sirs, is the fullest utterance the 
Master ever made about what he did for us 
men and our saving—all in shepherd talk. 
Aye, ’tis a bonny thing, sirs, to see that—a 
bonny thing!” 

Then his old eyes peered into our faces, 
glistening under their shaggy brows. 

“°Tis wonderful,” he mused, “wonderful! 
A little song—sung over those hills yonder— 
three thousand years since—breathed into 
this lowly shepherd life such meaning that 
it pictures both man’s trust and his Saviour’s 
goodness as naught else on earth has ever 
done!” 


The Prophet’s Message 


We sometimes hear it said that a man 
cannot preach with power and effect ideas 
and truths that lie beyond the region of his 
own experience. But this does not mean 
that he is never to set up an ideal in the 
view of others until he has realized it in his 
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Own attainments; that he is never to help 
others to rise above his own level. If that 
were his limitation, who but the most con- 
ceited prig or the most hopeless Pharisee 
would ever venture to preach at all? Our 
vision must exceed our climb, our reach our 
grasp; and.we have to preach the vision, 
the ideal we see for ourselves and honestly 
toil after. That I understand to be the 
sound notion of preaching out of our own 
experience, and such preaching, the only 
preaching to inspire, is itself inspired by 
the personal vision of: eternal truth; it is 
prophecy, and the preacher a prophet.— 
Dr. W. F. Adeney. 


Missionary Pocket-Books 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
(Y. P. 8. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 


Topic, June 27T—July 3. 
Pocket-books. 2 Cor. 9: 6-15. 

How known. Not by its size or shape or 
by the number of bills in it. The mission- 
ary pocket-book is the one that opens easily 
to the call of human need. In a current 
weekly Mr. Carnegie tells an interesting 
story of his benefactions to many libraries 
the country.over, and he justly is considered 
one of the most generous -givers of our time. 
But the widow whom Christ saw deposit 
her mite in the treasury has a reputation 
for giving quite as enviable as his. It’s the 
desire to give that counts, plus the purpose 
to give just as much as we can out of our 
resources, be they large or small. 


Missionary 


The missionary mind. No one will pos- 
sess a missionary pocket-book who has not 
a missionary mind. If he knows nothing 
about the enterprises that are lifting hu- 
manity, his response when the contribution 
box is circulated will be thoughtless and 
inadequate. Look abroad, you whose eyes 
are kept chiefly on your. own interests, and 
see what is going on in Turkey, China, 
India and right here at home. Read the 
attractive leaflets issued by the missionary 
societies, the periodicals and the religious 
papers; go now and then to conventions 
and institutes. Above all, know personally 
some of the men and women who are on the 
firing line. Only this last winter some 
surprising conversions have, taken place of 
church members who once cared nothing for 
foreign missions, but who through the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Rallies have had their 
eyes opened. Ignorance is one main cause 
of depleted missionary treasuries today. 


The missionary heart. Not only is it true 
that out of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
but out of the heart also the hand giveth. 
When Paul would arouse the Corinthians 
to the duty and joy of giving he emphasizes 
as the final motive gratitude to God for his 
unspeakable gift. If God and Christ have 
done anything for us we cannot go on 
spending money on ourselves with no regard 
to the claims of the Kingdom. We must 
get to the point where we are eager givers, 
cheerful givers, counting it as much a part 
of our religious life as going to church or 
saying our prayers. Any one who has under- 
taken ‘to raise money for a good enterprise 
knows how Christian people vary in their 
attitude, how some at once assume a repel- 
lent attitude, as if they were irritated by 
the call; how some retire behind some pue- 
text—not a real reason; how the majority 
act as if they wished you hadn’t raised the 
subject; how some fidget about with a view 
to giving just as little as they can and save 
their reputation; and how—praise God—a 
few respond gladly as though it were a privi- 
lege, as though they had become Christ’s 
disciples for just such a chance. 
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Mandy Appleton’s New Place 
A Little Story of Domestic Tyranny 


“Mandy Appleton, you are the biggest 
goose that ever lived!” said Mrs. Dunlap, 
sitting down heavily in the creaking old rock- 
ing chair by the kitchen stove. “Here it is 
ten minutes past three, and you not through 
with your work. ‘The funeral will be all 
over when we get there. I told you I would 
be here at three, and now you’re nowhere 
near ready. ‘There’s no sense in your being 
so short sighted.” 

“T’]] be ready in a few minutes, Mary,” 
said Miss Appleton, hastily disposing of her 
dishwater. ‘Dinner was a little late, and I 
didn’t get through in time.” 

“Oh, I knew it was somethng of that 
sort,” said Mrs. Dunlap, with conviction. 
“The way the Morses impose upon you is 
enough to put you in the Insane Asylum. 
Of course I don’t blame them. If you are 
foolish enough to stand everything, it is all 
right for them to do as they please. Here 
you are working day and night “for three 
dollars a week, when you might haye five 
just as well as not. Mrs. Reed stopped me 
on the street yesterday and said her girl had 
just left. She didn’t say right out she 
wanted you, but I knew what she meant. 
I wouldn’t have Laura and Helen Morse 
tracking around my kitchen for no money, 
let alone Hugh and Ralph bringing in mud 
on their shoes. I lose all patience when I 
think of you, Mandy! You might be in a 
house with all modern conveniences and have 
an easy time of it, but you stick to this 
place just to be contrary.” 

“I’m not going off and desert these peor 
orphan children,” said Miss Appleton, as she 
had said many times before.’ “No doubt I 
could make more money, and no doubt they 
do impose on me, but I ean stand a whole 
lot when I’m doing my duty.” 

“Poor orphan children!” said Mrs. Dun- 
lap, scornfully. “Helen is twenty-one and 
Laura eighteen, with the twins between. I 
guess if they can’t take care of themselves 
now, with every one of them in good posi- 
tions, they’ll never get along. Don’t begin 
to get out your handkerchief, Mandy. I hate 
to see a woman cry, except at a funeral, as 
bad as a man does. Hurry into your clothes, 
and maybe we’ll be’ there in time to see the 
procession leave the house. It’s all I ever 
expect when I have to wait for you.” 

But the funeral was late, and it was pitch 
dark when Mandy Appleten arrived home 
that evening. Helen Morse was putting the 
finishing touches to a dainty supper of 
creamed oysters, fried potatoes and salad, 
with a quivering pudding for dessert, and the 
rest were helping or hindering as best they 
eould. Everybody seemed in gay good humor, 
and the girls insisted upon washing the 
dishes afterward. 

“T haven’t anything to do just now, 
Mandy, so I’m going to help you with the 
washing,” said Laura, rolling back her 
sleeves the next Monday morning. ‘Rose 
and Grace Peterson sent word at the last 
minute that they couldn’t take their music 
lessons this morning, so I have three hours 
before dinner with nothing to do.” 

She went at the white shirt waists and 
table linen with her strong, young arms, and 
very soon the white clothes were bubbling in 
the boiler. Then she donned mittens, jacket 
and hood and hung out the washing while 
Mandy grumbled and pottered about the 
kitchen. 

“What's this?” demanded Mandy, looking 
into a covered pan in the oven. 

“That is the baked pudding Hugh asked 


By Hilda Richmond 


for,’ explained Laura. ‘Hugh doesn’t like 
the wash-day dinner of boiled cabbage and 
beef, you know, so I thought I’d have some- 
thing a little extra for him.” 

“Boiled dinners on wash day were good 
enough for your folks before you,’ said 
Mandy, severely, ‘and they are good enough 
for Hugh.” 

“They were good enough because Mamma 
never could induce you to have anything 
else,” said Laura to herself, but she made no 
reply to Mandy’s remarks aloud. The an- 
cient serving maid had ruled with a rod of 
iron so long that it required strategy to cir- 
cumvent her plans. Mandy Appleton had 
been in the Morse family ever since the chil- 
dren could remember, and now that Mr. and 
Mrs. Morse were gone, she considered her- 
self the guardian of the family. She espe- 
cially disliked new things so that the wheels 
of progress moved slowly in the Morse house- 
hold. 

Mrs. Dunlap “happened” in on Monday 
afternoon and again lectured her sister on 
the subject of being too contrary for her own 
good. Mandy was just wiping up the kitchen 
oilcloth after Helen had washed the dishes. 
Helen Morse taught in the publie school, and 
always assisted with the dish-washing at 
noon unless she had something special on 
hand. 

“I saw Laura out hanging up clothes this 
morning,” she said. “If I had to have that 
girl underfoot on wash day, I’d leave at once. 
Your clothes always look like distress, and 
you are the last one in the neighborhood to 
get them on the line. I have my washing on 
the line every Monday by ten, but if you 
get yours out before dinner you do well. 
The things look so grimy and gray I would 
be ashamed of having them on my clothes- 
line,” she went on. ‘Mrs. Reed said to me 
this morning she would be willing to pay a 
good, capable woman almost any price just 
to get the right kind of help.” 

But Mandy refused to see that she was 
wasting her time and money in the Morse 
kitchen. Mrs. Dunlap was firmly convinced 
that her sister was stubborn and_ short- 
sighted, so she took another plan into consid- 
eration. Mr. Dunlap was wont to say that 
when his wife undertook anything she knew 
no such word as fail, and he was very nearly 
correct. Certain it is that she was a shrewd, 
energetic woman, who had not spent thirty- 
five years in the world in vain, and she de- 
termined to get her down-trodden sister into 
a more lucrative situation. 


“Helen, I wish you’d stop in a few minutes © 


on your way home from school,” said Mrs. 
Dunlap, waylaying Helen Morse as she hur- 
ried past to her work. “I want to speak to 
you, but there isn’t time now.” She had 
known the Morse children from infancy, so 
she felt perfectly free to say anything she 
pleased to them. 

So Helen Morse called at her home that 
evening, and Mrs. Dunlap laid her sister’s 
case plainly before her. “It isn’t fair for 
you folks to keep Mandy, Helen,” she began. 
“Mrs, Reed is willing and anxious to give 
her five dollars a week and hire the washing 
done. She only gets three at your house, and 
yet she wouldn't, for the world, suggest leay- 
ing. I don’t suppose you have meant to be 
selfish, but you are just standing in the way 
of her getting a better place. I should think 
you and Laura might be able to manage if 
you hired the washing and ironing done, or 


. you might get a younger girl to do the work. 


Sister ought not to be wasting her time in 


this way, and I felt it my duty to tell you 
so.” 

- Helen Morse went home that evening with. 
her brain in a whirl. She called a family 
conclave in the sitting-room after Mandy was 
sleeping peacefully and audibly in. her com- 
fortable room upstairs, and every other mem- 
ber of the little family perplexed. It was 
midnight when they went to bed, but nobody 
slept much that night. Helen had bravely 
taken upon herself the task of speaking to 
Mandy, as she was the oldest, but she felt her 
task to be almost impossible. 

“Don’t you think we might give her five 
dollars a week?” asked Hugh when his sister 
came down pale but determined next morn- 
ing. “I’ll do without that new suit if the 
rest will chip in a little.” 

“It can’t be done, Hugh,” said his sister, 
sadly. ‘We have been straining every nerve 
to give her three and keep up expenses. Of 
course she knows nothing about the debts 
we have been trying to pay, nor how hard 
up we are; for we wouldn’t want to worry 
her. In one way it will be a great relief to 
save that-much every week, but I don’t know 
what will come of the plan.” 

Helen Morse was no coward, and neither 
did she believe in putting off things. When 
she gently broached the subject to Mandy 
she was almost relieved to find that the very 
opposite from what she had dreaded took 
place. 

“Tired of me, are you?’ demanded Mandy. 
“IT want you to know, Helen Morse, that I 
might have been earning more money this 
long time than I get here. I’ve put up with 
all sorts of drawbacks just to look after you 
children, and this is my reward. I could go 
to Mrs. Reed’s any time for five dollars a 
week and no washing. Sister Mary is always 
wondering how I put up with you girls muss- 
ing around my kitchen. She says it is 
enough to try the patience of a saint. I 
don’t want any warning, and I’l] leave this 
very day. Folks have told me for years that 
it don’t pay to slave and drudge for young 
people, and I begin to believe it. You don’t 
need to think I’l] ever come back, no matter 
what inducements you offer.” , ; 

Helen escaped to the sitting-room to an- 
swer the questions of the three young people 
waiting there in suspense, and that very day 
Mandy left the Morse home forever, she de- 
clared. Nothing would induce her to ever 
“step her foot in the house again,” she an-- 
nounced, and went off without a good-by to 
the children she had known from infancy. 

“Mandy went to Mrs. Reed’s this morning, 
Mrs. Dunlap,” said Helen, as that energetic 
lady ran out witha shawl over her head to 
get the particulars of the departure. “She 
was very angry and went off without saying 
good-by to any of us.” 

“IT suppose you didn’t tell her in the right 
way,” said Mrs. Dunlap. ‘Some people have 
not tact. Well, I’m glad she’s gone, for I 
have been wanting her to have a good place 
this long time. She will be very glad when 
she thinks it all over to think she did move 
at last. Just think of the money she’s lost 
all these years by staying in your kitchen!” 

“Three dollars a week used to be consid- 
ered good wages,” said Helen, rather nettled. 
“Tt is only lately that any one has paid more 
than that in this town.” ‘ 

“Yes, for ordinary help,’ admitted Mrs. 
Dunlap, “but where any one is as capable as 
Mandy and takes entire charge of the house 
it is different.” ‘ 

“T just know you'll all think me wicked,” 
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said Laura Morse that evening, “but I’m 
really happy to think Mandy is not with us. 
I’ve put on the best china—there are only a 
few pieces not nicked and cracked—and we 
are to have snow pudding to help along with 
the celebration.” 

“T feel that way myself,’ confessed Ralph. 
“Helen, for pity’s sake, get a woman to do 
the washing who will get things clean. I 
always have to be careful where I take out 
my handkerchief, it is so dark and mussy. 
It’s a wonder to me that Mandy didn’t real- 
ize how her eyesight and strength were fail- 
ing.” 

“Tt was all the fault of that meddling 
Mrs. Dunlap,” said Helen. “Of course I 
feel that we will begin to enjoy life now, but 
I would have put up with Mandy’s ways till 
she died. She was cranky and old and man- 
aged us as if we were children, but I’m sorry 
for her. How good it seems to be able to 
do as we please. I’ve worn out my brain 
and body in inventing ways to help her with 
the work in order to have meals somewhere 
near time, and now we are free.” 

“When I think of the way I’ve planned 
and schemed to get to wash our shirt waists 
and have the napkins presentable, I wonder 
I lived. through it,’ said Laura. The 
clothes looked dreadful for all our help, but 
how we will get that competent Mrs. Lake 
and be clean. Mrs. Lake is the very best 
washerwoman in town, and I just long to 
have her scrub the grime out of our clothes.” 

“And just think of the money we’ll save 
by not having our things smashed,’ added 
Hugh. “I’ve bought cups and saucers till 
the folks in the store joked me about setting 
up housekeeping for myself. To be sure they 
didn’t cost much, being of the heavy variety, 
but Mandy soon disposed of them. Poor old 
soul! I wonder what she is doing this min- 
ute. Whenever did we sit down to snow 
pudding and creamed potatoes before without 
a struggle?” 

“Don’t!” said Laura, with tears in her 
eyes. “I don’t want to think about Mandy 
at Mrs. Reed’s. We did what we thought 
was our duty and can’t help the conse- 
quences.” 

“Do you know, I half believe Mandy 
never wanted to go in spite of all Mrs. Dun- 
lap said,” said Helen. “Of course she used 
to bluster around and say we were the tor- 
ments of her life, but I think Mrs. Dunlap 
exaggerated a little when she told me Mandy 
was anxious to get more pay and an easier 
place.” 

“Well, she has five dollars a week and only 
two in the family without washing,” said 
Ralph, “so why should we worry. If she 
did or didn’t want to go, she’s gone now and 
never will come back. She wouldn’t even 
speak to me this evening when I met her.” 

The next day Helen had a chance to do 
some work with dull pupils after school and 
the anxious mother paid her a good price in 
advance for her services, while Laura had 
a windfall in the shape of two extra music 
pupils in the studio where she was assistant. 
Together they went gayly down to the store 
to purchase a dainty gold band china teaset, 
and there was general rejoicing when it ap- 
peared on the table. 
boys clubbed together and bought some new 
glasses, a new pitcher and various small 
articles not included in the set. Then they 
had a general rearranging of the sitting- 
room furniture—a thing not to be thought of 
while Mandy was with them—and went to 
bed satisfied with themselves and the whole 
world. 


“Helen! Laura!” Fat Mrs. Reed was 
fairly panting as she hurried after the girls 
just a week after Mandy took her departure. 
“T want to see you very much. Your Mandy 
came to me last week, and I thought all my 
troubles were over. Her sister has been 
telling me for years how very capable she is, 
and how she did everything at your house, 


Not to be cutdone, the. 


but I think she must have misrepresented 
things a little. If you'll believe me, Mandy 
broke my best cut glass pitcher the first 
day she was in the house and has cracked 
and nicked my china in a desperate fashion. 
She can’t see a bit well and is very sensitive 
about it. Yesterday she put on a white 
apron and came into the parlor where I was 
with her knitting and rocked and chatted all 
the afternoon. She didn’t even leave when 
callers came. I’m going over to tell Mrs. 
Dunlap just what I think of her for getting 
me into the worst trouble I’ve ever had, and 
then I’m going to persuade Mr. Reed’s Aunt 
Mary to take Mandy. Aunt Mary doesn’t 
care for style or anything else, but some one 
to fuss over her, so I think they would get 
along very well together. There is one thing 
certain, and that is that you folks were very 
easily pleased if you liked Mandy’s work.” 

When Helen and Laura neared home in 
the twilight that evening, tired and hungry, 
Laura cried out joyfully, “The boys are home 
and have the kettle on! Isn’t that lovely?” 

The light streamed cheerfully out of the 
kitchen window and both girls quickened 
their steps. “Hugh, you are a jewel!” said 
Helen. “I know you have tea ready for I 
smell something good.” 

The boys were in the sitting-room and 
wore peculiar expressions, the girls thought. 
There were voices in the kitchen and they 
wonderingly went out to see who could be 
there. As they passed the dining-table the 
gold band china was nowhere in sight, but 
the nicked and cracked plates and dishes 
were set on in stiff, angular fashion as of 
yore. 

“Mary Dunlap! You might as well go 
home and let me be,” Mandy was saying. 
“The minute I found out you was at the 
bottom of my leaving I came straight back. 
I wouldn’t stay with Mrs. Reed for fifty 
dollars a week. These poor orphan children 
need me, and here I’m going to stay.” 

“Good-by freedom!” said Ralph, as the 
girls came softly back into the sitting-room. 

“T don’t care!” said two voices at once. 
“T’m glad she’s back.” 


The Wind in the Poplars 


Wind, O wind in the poplar trees 
Drowsily swinging, swaying, 

What say you to the child on my knees, 
What, O wind, are you saying? 

“T say to the weary children, ‘Rest,’ 
The same I say to birds in the nest.” 


Wise, wise wind from the evening star 
Murmuring low, O brother, 
Tell where the sleeping children are? 
-What say you to the mother? 
“I say to the mother, ‘Do not weep. 
God holds thy child, though it wake or 
sleep.’ ” 
—Louise Morgan Sill. 


Foes of Beauty 


If I were asked what was the greatest foe 
to beauty in both man and woman, I would 
say, not errors in diet, not lack of exercise, 
not overwork, not corsets, not any one of 
these, but bad mental habits. If we observe 
closely the faces of the people we meet at 
random on the street, at the theater or in 
the great shops, we will observe that nearly 
all of them are characterized by the lined 
mouth, the drawn brows and other facial 
disfigurements which accompany bad mental 
states. 

What do I mean by bad mental states? I 
mean anger, fear, worry, anxiety, irritability, 
regret, envy, jealousy, lack of trust in one’s 
self and in the Great Good—all these are 
bad mental states; and all these destroy 
beauty, not only by interfering with the 
action of the vital organs, but by directly 
disfiguring the expression of the face.—Dr. 
W. R. C. Latson, in The Outing Magazine. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HELPFUL CHRIST 


But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
was made unto us wisdom from God, and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion, 


Love for Christ is the great, pure passion 
that lifts us out of self, that sets us on the 
road towards’ great discoveries in the art 
of living. To live for Christ’s sake is to see 
all life through him. and to see him in all 
life—W. Elsworth Lawson. 


The soul that so believes cannot choose 
but love-—Robert Leighton. 


The seaman on a stormy main 
Traces upon the chart his way, 

And for the port he longs to gain 
His course prepares each day. 


O life of Jesus! be to me 
A chart engraven on the soul, 
Guiding through doubt and mystery 
To manhood’s noblest goal. 


And every wind the seaman hails 

Which speeds him swifter on the course, 
The helm he moves, he bends the sails 

To catch its utmost force. 


O love of Jesus! in me burn 
That answering love within my breast. 
May duty, pleasure, sorrow turn 
To speed me toward Thy rest. 
—William R. Duryee. 


There is no disappointment in the Chris- 
tian life. Anything is possible rather than 
that a man should desire Christ and not 
have Him.—Alexander Maclaren. 


The thought of Christ’s power was what 
impressed people far more than the thought 
of His trials and His poverty and His 
sufferings; the multitudes glorified God 
when they saw what He did, glorified God 
who had given such power to men through 
Him. He is the specimen and example, re- 
vealing to people what power God can work 
through the greatest, the ideal Man.—Ran- 
dall T. Davidson. 


Claim, then, Christ’s help on the spot, in 
all these matters. Claim your right to be 
made like Him, and especially like Him in 
His disposition and His temper and His 
behavior at home. And He will hear you 
and will help you.—Alexander Whyte. 


Thou guide of all our ways, Thy- 
self the Door by whom we have 
entrance upon the eternal life, so 
strengthen our hearts by the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, that we may be 
ready for all changes, swift to forsake 
all will toward evil, earnest in renewed 
endeavor for the good that is Thy 
gift. O Thou who callest to repent- 
ance and dost ever accept the return 
of contrite hearts! give us light to 
see and courage to undertake all new 
adventures in Thy service and make 
Thy love manifest in all the way. 
Let our beginnings be of Thy devising 
and result in bringing us into new 
companionship of love with Thee. 
In trial and perplexity comfort our 
hearts with the assurance of Thy will 
to heal and bless. Let us advance 
from strength to strength and crown 
Thou our work with blessing, to the 
glory of our Father’s name and for 
the coming of his kingdom among 
men. Amen. 
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For Gypsy’s Sake 


BY MARY GILBERT 


“T won't be a baby and cry about it!” 
said Laura Stanton to herself, clenching her 
hands as if to keep down the rising tears. 
“Father’s got a hard enough day before him 
without remembering that he left me erying.” 

But when her father and brother had dis- 
appeared down the road in the cloud of 
dust raised by the cattle they were driving, 
leaving her quite alone in the ranch house, 
she began to lose her grip on herself. There 
was no one to care now whether she cried or 
not, for even Rover, her usual companion, 
had gone to help drive the cattle. 

“What's the use of trying any longer?” 
she exclaimed, throwing herself into a chair. 
“It’s easy enough to be cheerful when things 
go wrong, if you think that they are going 
to come right by and by, but if they’re 
always going to be just as bad, you might as 
well give up_one time as another!” 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth 
when her glance fell on a pictured face whose 
gentle eyes seemed to read the trouble in her 
own. 

“O Mother, Mother!” she cried impetu- 
ously. “How different things would be if 
you had stayed with us!” 

It was more than a year since Mrs. Stan- 
ton had closed her eyes for the last time, 
leaving her daughter to shoulder heavier 
burdens than usually fall to one so young. 
Her father and brother, busy with the work 
of the ranch, seemed to regard the house as 
little more than a place to eat and sleep in. 
They had no near neighbors, and Laura's 
best friend, Katharine Clinton, lived five long 
miles away. 

Katharine going to school at the 
eounty seat that winter, and Mr. Stanton 
had promised Laura that she might accom- 
pany her friend. Just what this prospect 
meant to the lonely girl none but herself 
eould begin to realize. There had been no 
one to teach her since her mother died, and 
with all the household tasks that fell to her 
hands she found little time even for reading. 
The thought of going to school with girls of 
her own age promised more happiness than 
she had ever hoped to know again. 

But one misfortune followed another on 
the ranch that summer, A terrific hailstorm 
ruined the fruit crop, ‘their best horse sick- 
ened and died, and just before they were 
going to drive the beef cattle to market, six 
of the best ones were Stolen. 

“If it hadn't been for that, I might have 
raised the money,” said Mr. Stanton, telling 
Laura of this latest misfortune. “though it 
was going to be hard work to do it this 
year, but try as I might, I don’t see how I 
ean do it now. I'll do my best to get mat- 
ters into shape so that you can go another 
year, but that is all I can promise you now.” 

So he and Frank had ridden away that 
morning, leaving Laura to face her trouble 
alone. Gazing at her mother’s pictured face, 
the girl seemed to hear again the words that 
she had once spoken to her long ago: 

“Of course it seems very hard, dear, but 
remember that you don’t have to bear it all 
at once. Just take the little part that be- 
longs with each day, and you will have car- 
ried it all off before you know it.” 

“That’s just what she would say if she 
was here now,” thought Laura, gazing into 
the tender, kindly eyes. She sat very still 
indeed for some time, then walked out of 
the room with the assured air of one who has 
won a great victory. 

“I am sure that she knows,” she said 


softly to herself “I am sure that she 
knows.” 


was 
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For the Children 


Her newborn energy made short work of 
the household tasks awaiting her in the 
kitchen, and she was just slipping off her 
big gingham apron when there sounded a 
loud knock at the door. Opening it quickly, 
Laura started to wish her caller a cheery 
good morning, but the words of greeting 
were hushed on her lips at the sight of the 
man confronting her. 

He was a giant halfbreed called “Indian 
Tom,” who bore a bad reputation in the 
neighborhood, although no crime had ever 
been proved against him. 

“Father home?” he asked, eyeing the girl 
intently. 

Laura shook her head, wishing very much 
indeed that she might truthfully answer 
“Yes? 

“Brother?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“Then you show me horse,” he said, in a 
tone that was meant to be persuasive. “If 
she go weli, I buy.” 

He jingled the money in his pocket, but 
the sound had no charm for Laura. 

“We have no horse to sell,” she said, 
quickly closing and bolting the door to shut 
out the sight of the man’s evil face. 

With a muttered oath he turned and 
strode away, while Laura watched him from 
the window. Her sigh of relief at his de- 
parture gave way to an exclamation of hor- 
ror as she saw the direction that he was 
taking. 

Straight toward the alfalfa field he went, 
where her pet colt was quietly grazing— 
beautiful black Gypsy, who had known only 
love and kindness during the two short years 
of her life: Laura was just beginning to 
break her to ride, but no one else had ever 
mounted her. Surely Indian Tom would not 
dare— ' 

But even as she watched, the halfbreed 
drew a coil of rope from his shirt. He was 
going to lasso the colt! With a ery of 
horror, Laura darted out of the house, all 
her fears forgotten at the thought of the 
danger to her pet. She sped with flying feet 
toward the lower gate to the field, and had 
almost reached it before the halfbreed no- 
ticed her. 

“Gypsy !”’ she called breathlessly. “Gypsy !” 

With a neigh of welcome the colt gal- 
loped toward her young mistress, reaching 
the gate just as Laura did. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation the girl swung herself onto 
the filly’s back. 

“Run, Gypsy, run!” she whispered im- 
ploringly. “That awful man will get you if 
you don’t!” 

As Gypsy paused for a moment, quivering 
with excitement, Indian Tom came rushing 
toward them. With a snort of defiance 
Gypsy dashed down the road, with Laura 
clinging tightly to her mane. 

“Run, Gypsy, run!” the girl whispered 
again. “As soon as we get to a house you 
are safe!” 

As they raced wildly down the road, colt 
and rider equally excited, they met a party 
of men galloping toward them. 

“Seen anything of Indian Tom?” shouted 
the leader. 

“He's at our house,” gasped Laura, vainly 
trying to check Gypsy’s speed. > 

Gypsy, however, was not to be stopped 
until they reached the next ranch house, 
where she ambled into the doorway as 
coolly as if nothing had happened, while 
Laura, limp and trembling, slipped to the 
ground. 

Here the men found them when they re- 
turned a short time later, with Indian Tom 
handcuffed in their midst. 


“He's wanted for assault and robbery,” 
the sheriff explained, when Laura had told 
the story of Gypsy’s rescue. “It’s not his 
fault that young Ed Bowen is in the land of 
the living, and the old man has offered five 
thousand dollars for him, dead or alive. He 
rode his horse to death just before he reached 
your place, and if he’d once got astride of 
that colt, he could have shown us a clean 
pair of heels. Seems to me some of the 
reward ought to go to the young lady,” he 
added, turning to his companions. “What 
do you boys say about it?’ 

“A thousand dollars!” came the answering 
chorus, “and here’s three cheers for her be- 
sides !”” 

As the shout of cheering rent the air, 
Laura threw her arms about Gypsy’s neck. 

“TI did it just for you, Gypsy,” she whis- 
pered, “but you’re glad for me now, aren’t 
you, dear?” 5 

When Laura laid her head on her pillow 
that night, and drifted to happy dreams of 
school and friends, it seemed to her that her 
mother smiled on her even more tenderly 
than she had done in her trouble that morn- 
ing. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


Angels 


BY REY. E. H. BYINGTON 


When I was a boy we used to sing a 
hymn which commenced, “I want to be an 
angel and with the angels stand.” Would 
you like to become an angel now, at once? 
Few, if any, of you would answer, “Yes.” 
But perhaps you are angels already. Do 
you think that you are? Do your friends 
believe that you are? 

What is an angel? You first think of 
them as having wings; but if you read the 
angel stories in the first chapters of Matthew 
and Luke, and in other places in the Gos- 
pels, you will find no mention of wings. 
You can be an angel without wings. 

The word angel is derived from the Greek 
word angeloz, meaning messenger. All 
through the Bible you will find one thing 
true of all the angels mentioned as being 
on earth, they were messengers, they were 
doing errands. And these errands were 
errands that God wished to have them do. 
Their object was to bring truth, guidance, 
or comfort to people here on earth. 

An angel is, then, one who brings mes- 
sages from God to men, one who does God’s 
errands in blessing people. It is not so 
hard, then, to be an angel. Often when 
you are running on an errand in the right 
spirit you are an angel. When you go to 
comfort and cheer some one you are often 
an angel. A little boy came to my house 
in a dreadful storm to tell me that a sick 
neighbor needed me. Surely that boy was 
an angel. 

I know lots of angels, see them every 
day, watch them carrying God’s messages, 
doing God’s errands. Some are men and 
women; some are boys and girls. How 
many angels do you know? 


The peacock has a score of eyes, 
With which he cannot see; 

The codfish has a silent sound, 
However that may be; 


No dandelions can tell the time, 
Although they turn to clecks; 
Cat’s cradle does not hold the cat, 
Nor foxglove fit the fox. ; 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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Among the New Books 


Biographies 


Sir Henry and John, Lord Lawrence, 
stand high among the great British Indian 
administrators. Henry died in the famous 
defense of Lucknow, John organized the 
relieving force which captured Delhi and 
broke the back of the mutiny. Mr. Fred- 
erick P. Gibbon has condensed the official 
biographies into a single readable volume 
entitled, The Lawrences of the Punjab 
(Dutton. $1.50 net). The method has its 
disadvantages, and Mr. Gibbon has not used 
his materials quite freely, nor can he rid 
himself of the temptation to moralize. But 


the interest of the story and the high Chris-, 


tian character of his heroes give life to the 
book. 

Sainte-Beuve, by George McLean Harper, 
is a serious study of the work and life of 
the great French critic (Lippincott. $1.50 
net), and the fourth number of the ‘French 
Men of Letters” Series. The hero’s life is 
not of a sort to encourage hero worship, 
but his influence both on national and inter- 
national thought has been so great that Pro- 
fessor Harper’s study is well worth while. 
It is, however, rather a discriminating and 
appreciative than informing work, and will 
not serve as an introduction either to the 
story of French literature in the age of 
Sainte-Beuve or to the theory of literary 
judgments. 

It was Dr. Horatius Bonar’s wish that 


no biography of him should be written.’ 


There was room, then, for a memorial vol- 
ume of the addresses delivered at the cen- 
tenary celebrations of his birth in his own 
beloved Edinburgh, which have been gath- 
ered under the title, Memories of Dr. Hora- 
tius Bonar, with the addition of a fine por- 
trait (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 2s. 6d. net). The little 
book gives intimate glimpses and apprecia- 
tions of his life by those who loved and 
knew him, and is well worth careful reading. 

Poet-Preacher, Joseph Fort Newton calls 
David Swing in his enthusiastic biography 
(Unity Pub. Co., Chicago. $2.00 net). 
Swing was one of the great preachers of 
his generation, and by force of character 
and circumstance a powerful agent of transi- 
tion from the old harsh Calvinism to a saner 
and more human thought of God. The story 
of his life and influence over men is told 
somewhat too much at length for the best 
effect, but it is well worth reading. 

Jasper Douthit came of Hardshell Bap- 
tist stock, his great-grandfather having been 
a preacher in that redoubtable sect. Of his 
mother’s family he says, in his autobiog- 
raphy, Jasper Douthit’s Story (Amer. Uni- 
tarian Assn. $1.25), that they were “as far 
back as I can learn. . . habitual pioneers, 
ever keeping on the frontier.’ His own 
long career was spent, with intervals for 


education and a short pastorate elsewhere, 


in that part of Southern Illinois known as 
Egypt. In the muddy loneliness of this 
forest country he grew up, varied by a visit 
to his grandmother in Texas, where he 
worked and played with Negro children on 
the plantation and learned to love them. 
There is a picture of what slavery meant 
to the mulatto woman in these pages which 
is wholesome reading now that we have 


’ grown so impatient of the Negro problem. 
‘The whole story of a life spent in ministry 


to men, of the devotion which built up a 
group of Unitarian churches in an uncon- 


genial field, with its graphic pictures of old 


conditions of American life, is inspiring and 
valuable, full of lessons of courage, temper- 
ance and faith. 


An exceptionally interesting biography is 
The Life and Letters of Austin Craig, by 
W. 8S. Harwood (Revell. $2.00). Dr. Craig 
was a leader in the Christian denomination, 
an eloquent preacher, a profound student 
and able interpreter of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the New Testament. He was 
chosen President of Antioch College and he 
was also the founder and president of the 
Christian Biblical Institute. Many eminent 
men were his friends, among them Edward 
Everett Hale, who has contributed to the 
volume several pages of reminiscences of 
Antioch College. One chapter describes the 
Millerite movement which culminated when 
Craig was a student. The biography will 
be especially interesting to students of the 
educational development of the country. i 

Well known biographies newly sent out 
are Trevelyan’s famous Macaulay’s Life 
and Letters (Harper’s. $2.00), in one vol- 
ume, well printed on good quality of paper; 
A Life of William Shakespeare, by Sidney 
Lee (Macmillan. $2.25 net), in a new and 
revised edition, with addition of some newly 
found documents related to Shakespeare. 
Mr. Lee’s biography is one of the best and 
his theory of the sonnets is highly interest- 
ing. Prof. Edward A. Steiner has revised 
and enlarged his Tolstoy, The Man and the 
Message (Revell. $1.50 net), which brings 
us into more sympathetic acquaintance with 
the great Russian hero than any other 
appreciation. There is the story of. another 
visit to the prophet in his vigorous old age. 


Wholesome Living 


A group of books recently issued may be 
considered together as dealing with the prob- 
lem of wholesome or rational living. The 
largest, and some may think the most im- 
portant in the group, is of wider interest 
than is suggested by its title, Self-Help for 
Nervous Women, by John K. Mitchell, M. D. 
(Lippincott. $1.00). The final chapter 
offers a criticism of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment with which, probably, most ministers 
and physicians will agree. The rest of the 
work is composed of material originally pub- 
lished in somewhat simpler form in Harper's 
Bazar, on the treatment of functional nerv- 
ous disease, the prevention of nervousness in 
children, the use and abuse of sympathy, 
habit, self-control, appetite, sleep and other 
important topics. The writer recommends 
“the cultivation of self-control, wholesome 
regularity of physical life and a reasonable 
variety of intellectual interests,” for either 
the prevention or the cure of nervousness. 
The work is full of good counsel for either 
men or women. 

Two booklets issued in the Art of Life 
Series are, Self-Measurement, by William 
DeWitt Hyde, and Product and Climaa, by 
Simon N. Patten (Huebsch. 50 céiits each). 
The first of these was prepared for an ad- 
dress at Cooper Union. It provides a scale 
of human values, the fundamental relations 
of life, and then by a series of questions 
leads the reader to consider his place in the 
scale. It is an amazingly searching and 
stimulating little book. The second work 
lays emphasis upon the value of amusement 
and sports as effective for regeneration. 
“Only the most elemental forces act on men 
depressed by overwork and degenerated by 
overcrowding.” The writer has especially 
in mind the healthy influence of the out-of- 
door life in the summer, camp. 

Three attractive little books in The Mak- 
ing the Best of Things series, by Alice 


Katharine Fallows, are entitled, The Point 
of View, A Talk on Relaxation, and Mentat 
Hygiene in Everyday Living (McClurg. 35 
cents each). The first of these takes for its 
text the familiar couplet about the pessimist, 
the optimist and the doughnut, and tells us 
how to gain the really acceptable point of 
view. The second book emphasizes the value 
of the practice of physical relaxation in 
lessening the strain of everyday living. The 
third points out the usefulness of mentab 
treatment for functional nervous diseases. 
All three are of the healthy, cheerful type 
inspired by modern psychotherapy. 

A bright, interesting and sensible treat- 
ment of the subject is Nature’s Help to 
Happiness, by John W. Achorn, M. D- 
(Moffatt, Yard & Co. 50 cents). Here it 
is the restorative value of contact with the 
soil and with growing things which is advo- 
cated. “There is more healing power for 
eases of exhaustion,” says the writer, “in 
an acre of ground than there is in a box 
of pills.” 

The last volume is by a well-known South- 
ern writer and evangelist, Len G. Broughton, 
who, under the title, Religion and Health, 
presents a discussion of the Hmmanue} 
movement and emphasizes the thought that 
“it is not enough to labor to get souls saved = 
the church has also a mission to the sorrow- 
ing and suffering in every field of human 
life.’ Being a physician as well as a Doctor 
of Divinity, the author gives due emphasis 
to the influence of the mind on the body 
and the healing value of the hope-inspiring 
atmosphere of the Christian religion. 


Literary News 


We are promised a new story from Kate 
Douglas Wiggin in the autumn. 


Among workers with boys Mr. G. W.- 
Hinckley of the Goodwill Farm in Maine is 
well known. He has issued a new book, Jn 
Camp with Boys (Central Maine Pub. Co... 
Waterville, Me.), which gives a simple, con- 
versational record of actual experiences in 
company with boys in camp, or on the 
tramp, and reveals again the writer’s re- 
markable understanding of boy nature. 


The fact that Dr. J. W. Chapman cabled 
from Australia the other day to the effect 
that the meetings in Melbourne were equal- 
ing in interest and power those in Boston 
shows that he looks upon last winter’s cam- 
paign as the high water mark of his evan- 
gelistic labors in this country. Because of 
this estimate and because local leaders also 
consider that the city was stirred to an un- 
usual degree a comprehensive and graphic 
account of the revival has been put in per- 
manent form by Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., 
chairman of the committee of arrangements. 
In this volume, entitled Boston’s Awaken- 
ing (King’s Business Pub. Co. 50 cents), 
Dr. Conrad has had the assistance of one 
of the daily newspaper men who: reported 
the meetings .so well last s winters. His 
“story” occupies fully half of the volume. 
Dr. Conrad contributes a characterization of 
the city of Boston both before, during and 
after the meetings, with suggestions as to 
adaptations in other cities of the methods 
employed. Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander 
each furnish an appropriate foreword. One 
of the most valuable features is the deliber- 
ately, expressed judgment of the chairman 
or some representative of the twenty-seven 
different groups in different sections of the 
metropolitan district. 
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| Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


| Representative. 


From Janesville to New Haven 

When United Church, New Haven, sum- 
moned to its pastorate Rev. R. C. Denison 
of Janesville, Wis., it called a man whose 
temper of mind and school of thought are 
closely in accord with the faith delivered to 
the church by the preaching of its honored 
pastor emeritus, Dr. T. T. Munger, When 
Mr. Denison came to Janesville, twelve years 
ago, there was in the city a somewhat flour- 
ishing Unitarian church. That church has 
practically ceased to be. One of its members 
told me that it could not prosper so long as 
Rey. R. C. Denison occupied the pulpit. of 
the Congregational church. Unitarianism de- 
clined in Janesville through Mr. Denison’s 
influence for the same reason that it could 
not flourish in Hartford with Horace Bush- 
nell in the leading pulpit. This means that 
the real truth in Unitarianism was given a 
better exposition and a larger setting by 
these men than in the preaching of the sect 
itself. Mr. Denison’s long pastorate in 
Janesville has been edifying to the church 
which he has served in every way, and he 
has won a large place in city and state. He 
has wisely declined tempting overtures from 
several churches in the West to stay with his 
loyal people in Janesville until a call came to 
a larger work for which he has peculiar fit- 
ness. In parish administration Mrs. Denison 
has been an influential leader and she will 
be much missed in missionary activities car- 
ried on by the women of Wisconsin. 


Help for the Armenians 

Chicago is raising a relief fund, of which 
Mr. S. BH. Knecht, president. of the. city 
Brotherhood, is treasurer, for the survivors 
of the massacres in Adana region, Turkey. 
A public meeting “in behalf of humanity and 
religious liberty in Turkey” was held in 
Orchestra Hall, June 6, under the auspices 
of the Church Federation Council. An 
offering of about $1,000, taken at that time, 
is being increased by a citizens’ committee. 
Rabbi Tobias Schaufarber, of the oldest Jew- 
ish synagogue in the city, in discussing reso- 
jutions read by Dr. W. H. Barton, spoke in 
impassioned rebuke of the apathy of Amer- 
icans in general toward the sufferings of the 
Armenians. It is partly to be accounted for 
by the conflicting reports in the papers. 
The Chicago dailies which gave account of 
the meeting in Orchestra Hall (where state- 
ment was made that the massacred numbered 
from 20,000 to 30,000 and the condition of 
the survivors was destitute and pitiable in 
the extreme) in the same issues printed 
associated press dispatches saying that the 
killed did not exceed 4,000 in number and 
that present relief measures were adequate. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus threw himself heart 
and soul into the movement, speaking in his 
address in scathing indignation of our in- 
efficiency in dealing with the Turkish situa- 
tion in general and confirming from personal 
letters present suffering greater than made 
known in published reports. The resolutions, 
drawn up by a representative committee of 
which Bishop Fallows, Sec. A. N. Hitchcock 
and Dr. Simeon Gilbert were members, were 
accompanied by a statement by Dr. Barton 
that the American consular assistance in the 
Adana district was almost a negligible quan- 
tity at the time of the massacres, in humil- 
iating contrast to the part played by the 
British Consul. % 

The public meeting was called by*the 
Federation Council at the request of Mr. 
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G. T. Pushman, representing the Armenian 
Colony in Chicago. He is a member of the 
firm of Pushman Brothers, one of our sub- 
stantial business houses, and his brief ad- 
dress at the meeting indicated what educa- 
tion in our missionary colleges has done in 
raising up leaders for the Turkey to be. He 
is a member of North Shore Church, and 
his pastor, Dr. J. S. Ainslee, was particu- 
larly helpful in enlisting the Federal Council 
in the movement. Rev. Messrs. W. T. Mc- 
BHlveen, HB. M. Williams and C. W. DeBrower 
did effective work in securing the special 
co-operation of Congregational churches. In 
opening the meeting, as representative of the 
Federation, President Judson of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago spoke of the gain to our - 
common Christianity from the working out 


of a plan of federated co-operative action. 
The responses to the invitation of the Fed- 
eral Council were exceedingly cordial from 
men farthest separated by creed barriers. 
As President Judson significantly — said, 
“Churches can co-operate for common ends 
which can never be brought into creedal 
unity, so long as men are men.” 


Knox College Honors a Veteran 


Knox College has just closed a successful 
year. The Commencement exercises, June 4 
to 9, were of much more than ordinary in- 
terest. Among the special features was the 
able baccalaureate sermon by President Mc- 
Clelland, the address by President Davis of 
Chicago Seminary before the Christian Asso- 


ciation in Central Church, the Commence- 


ment proper, also at Central Church, and 
the breaking ground for the new Science 
Hall. A class of fifty was graduated, among 
them being C. B. McClelland, son of the 
president of the college, who has brought 
honor to old Knox by tying for first place 
in the interstate collegiate oratotical contest. 

Among the honorary degrees conferred was 
that of Doctor of Music upon Prof. W. F. 
Bentley, director of Knox Conservatory, and 
Prof. J. W. Thompson, head of the Organ 
Department, and respectively choir leader 
and organist in Central Congregational 
Church. The conferring of the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. J. D. Wyckoff, 
late of Stark, Ill., by Knox College, was the 
fitting recognition of fifty years of faithful 
service in the Congregational ministry by an 
unassuming but wholly consecrated man. 
Dr. and Mrs. Wyckoff have recently cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary. 
They will soon remove to California. 


A School of Civics and Philanthropy 


The first class to take the full course in 
the Chicago School of Civies and Philan- 
thropy was graduated June 4. 
of eleven members, seven of whom were 
women and four men. They came from Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, California, Ohio, Texas and 
Illinois. All had either graduated from col- 
lege, university and professional school or 
had qualified themselves to take this training 
by experience in practical humanitarian 
work. 

The teachers are men and women doing 
the things which sixty-five students came to 
this school to learn how to do. Alexander 
Johnson, secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, came from 
Indianapolis to teach the institutional care 
of the dependent and defective. Professor 
Henderson and Sherman C. Kingsley of the 
United Charities taught relief work. Chief 
Probation Officer Witter and his predecessor, 
H. I. Thurston, now superintendent of the 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, showed 


_ these mature men and women how to help 


delinquent children. Dr. Healy gave them 
a physician’s view of the physical and mental 


It consisted . 


conditions which shape character and con- 
duct. Prof. Graham Taylor, who is presi- 
dent of the school, conducted a course in 
Industrial Conditions and Relationships. In 
addition, each student was required to take 
at least twelve hours a week of practice 
work in the city, under some practical 
specialist, who reported to the school the 
progress of the apprentice. The graduating 
theses show what practical experience and 
interests these students have had. Among 
the subjects announced were Industrial Eft 
ciency ; Homeless Men and the Work Test— 
A Study of Fifty Cases; Importance of 
Trained Systematic Work in Small Towns; 
Relation of Industry to Poverty—A Study 
of Conditions in One Hundred Alleys. Prof. 
W. E. Hotchkiss of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion delivered the address to the graduates 
and their friends on The Scientific Basis for 
Social Advance. 

The report of the research department 
showed that the inquiry into the conditions 
and juvenile court treatment of delinquent 
children is nearing completion, and that the 
investigation of typical housing conditions 
has been begun at the official request of the 
Commissioner of Health. These investiga- 
tions are conducted by Miss S. P. Breckin- 
ridge of the University of Chicago and Miss 
Edith Abbott, formerly of Wellesley Col- 
lege, directors of the research department, 
and have ten or more trained helpers giving 
their whole time to the work. 

The summer session of the school, June 23 
—July 30, offers a course in playground work 


at the South Park recreation centers, under — 


Edward B. DeGroot. Another course con- 
ducted by E. F. Worst of the Industrial 
Arts Department of the Chicago Normal 
School trains those in care of the insane and 
mentally defective to occupy the minds and 
hands of their patients. Last year it was 
given with great success to attendants from 
the Illinois State institutions and others in 
Indiana, Nebraska, New York and New 
Jersey. A general course is also offered in 
“preventive, ameliorative and reconstructive 
social work,” with visits to the city, county 
and state institutions and other social agen- 
cies. The school has been supported for 
six experimental years by the voluntary 
gifts of friends and the tuition of its stu- 
dents. 


At the Forges of the Philistines 


Jeremy Taylor would have us hospitable 
“to whatever advantageth a holy life, even 
if we sharpen our spears and arrows at the 
forges of the Philistines.” Mr. E. C. Knapp, 
Sunday school lecturer in Chicago Seminary, 
has been spending some time, during a two 
months’ tour in the West in institute work, 
in the Philistines’ country, and he has dis- 
covered new incentives to better Sunday 
school administration by studying the meth- 
ods of the Mormons. The thirty-five Mor- 
mon schools in Salt Lake City meet at ten 
o'clock and give two full hours to the ses- 
sion; they are thoroughly graded; the 
buildings are as a rule admirably planned 
and superbly equipped; the attendance in- 
cludes all ages, from “six to sixty,” with 
a larger proportion of men than women in 
the teaching force; the teachers are care- 
fully traimed, rooted and grounded in Mor- 
mon doctrine, and there is no scarcity of 
those ready to take a class, as the office of 
Sunday school teacher is highly honored ; 
the financial needs of the schools are amply 
provided for and the missionary spirit is all 
pervasive. 

Mr. Knapp adds: “I might mention other 
things, such as the worshipful atmosphere, 
the good singing, the punctuality and the 
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intense devotion. I am not saying that I 
believe in the Mormon doctrines, but judging 
from the manner in which they push their 
work and the manner in which some of our 
Congregationalists are doing their work, 
they certainly seem to believe more in their 
religion than we do. A Methodist pastor in 
Washington told me that he believed that 
the great Mormon growth was providential 
in order that it might rebuke the indifference 
in the Protestant churches of today and 
make them wake up.” 
Siew s Pat 8.5 


Vacant Posts 


Colorado Has Many Unmanned Fields— 
Opportunity for Philanthropy 
among Consumptives 


« Congregationalism in Southern Colorado 
shows a general absence of shepherds just 
at present. Pueblo with four churches has 
only one pastor. Colorado City and First 
Church, Colorado Springs, are vacant. At 


the latter church, the resignation of Dr. 
James B. Gregg closes a _ pastorate of 
twenty-seven years. He will be greatly 


missed in Southern Colorado, where during 
all these years he has been a wholesome 
influence for all that is best. 

It will be easy to find men glad to take 
up the work in First Church of Colorado 
Springs, but Superintendent Hood finds it 
hard to secure men for some vacant churches 
which offer large opportunities for work but 
rather meager financial support. 

The falling-off in ministerial supply is 
beginning to show itself in the Colorado 
work. The first effects will be to compel 
the combining of certain mission fields and 
the denying to some communities the luxury 
of competing ministers. 

All the Protestant churches of Pueblo 
threw themselves into the observance of 
Labor Day Sunday. -The fifty different 
labor unions of the city were invited to the 
sixteen churches which co-operated with the 
Labor Trades Assembly in the observances. 
Some Unions attended the churches in a 
body, making a fine showing. At some 
churches men from the ranks of union labor 
made addresses; this feature will be more 
widely adopted next year. Both ministers 
and labor leaders are glad at the results, 
and are laying plans for a better observance 
of the day next year. 

That the organized church can be a 
power for better civic life has been demon- 
strated in Pueblo, which, for the first time 
in many years,.has moved against the wide- 
open town: The issue was clearly drawn at 


REV. JAMES D. D. 


B. GREGG, 


the recent election, the brewers and saloon 
~ keepers lined up with one party and the 
other promised reforms in an explicit plat- 
form. The church forces, however, arrayed 
themselves under the leadership of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the victory was a de- 
cisive one. The results since election have 
satisfied the most sanguine. The red light 
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district, flaunting its lewdness within a 
block of the business section, has been 
abolished. All forms of public gambling 
have been stopped and the number of saloons 
will soon be greatly reduced. Pueblo people 
no longer feel ashamed of their civic life, 
and a better future seems assured. 

The state association meets at JTirst 
Church next September. Pres. Frank K. 
Sanders of Washburn College has promised 
to give a course of six lectures. 

A pitiful case of need has lately come to 
notice. A clergyman is here from Maine too 
sick with tuberculosis to work, and his finan- 
cial resources are extremely limited. For 


him to take a church means an injustice to 


the church and to himself. He needs a 
chance at outdoor life, with some light work. 
His wife is at present doing the work of a 
housemaid while he tends the children at 
home. Why cannot some of the money ex- 
pended on other philanthropy. be turned to 
helping. the thousands who come West for 
health?,.. It is not too late for some man to 
buy. ,up.a few hundred acres of Colorado 
land. ,, Divided into small tracts, it would 
‘give some of these deserving seekers after 
health an opportunity to keep themselves 
from public charity. 

The case is a thousand times more needy 
than people in the East realize. We who 
witness the pitiful destitution of these peo- 
ple, taxing local benevolence most severely, 


feel that the Hast should in some way share 
this burden. Wither the government must 
establish health farms or private individuals 
of wealth must soon come to their aid. 
Pueblo, Col. A. E. H. 


The successful investment of capital in 
land has been the means of producing large 
fortunes, but the fortunes were not certain- 
ties from the outset. If they had been the 
community could and would have made the 
improvement from public funds at public ex- 
pense. The profits of the successful in land 
improvement and land speculation are offset 
by the losses of the unsuccessful.—Pres. 
A. T. Hadley of Yale. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL EpUCATIONAL ASSN., Denver, Col., 
July 5-9. 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Young Women, 


July 13-20; W. H. M., July 14-20; Women’s 
Foreign Miss. Societies, July 22-29; S. S. 


workers, July 22-29; Christian workers, 
July 31, August 15; Post Conference, 
August 1%, Oct. 1. 


SacAMORE BracH S. S. INSTITUTE, July 6-11; 
Brotherhood Conference under auspices of 
American Federation, July 15-18; Christian 
Endeavor Conference, July 23—August 1. 
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Brooklyn’s Damp Anniversary 


The Brooklyn Sunday School Union held 
its eightieth anniversary last week. The 
rain dampened the usual enthusiasm and 
put a stop to most of the parading, but the 
110,000 participants made sunshine in their 
own auditoriums. The parade was held a 
week later than usual, owing to Decoration 
Day being held the week previous, and the 
Board of Education properly refused two 
extra holidays in one week. Governor 
Hughes, Vice-President Sherman and many 
other state and city officials were distrib- 
uted at different centers, after being gath- 
ered at a central banquet, where speeches. 
emphasized the value of the Bible school 
to the community. However godless New 
York as a whole may be, according to Ray 
Stannard Baker, one has to live in Brook- 
lyn and come into touch not only with its 
Bible schools in their Sunday work, but 
with the array of allied forces, such as the 
powerful Sunday School ‘Athletic League, 
etc., in order to realize what an immense 
influence has accrued since the schools came 
into one solid union. The Protestant -Bible 
schools have thus not only a united voice on 
certain great questions, but it has also been 
able to concentrate energy on such matters 
as teacher-training classes, special confer- 
ences for pastors, superintendents, etc. 


Religions Many, Religion One 


The New York State Conference of Re- 
ligion was organized in 1899, and has just 
held its tenth anniversary at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, whose rector, 
Dr. Mottet, gladly took within the chancel 


PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health 
that Postum can bring, they are glad to lend 
their testimony for the benefit of others, 

A superintendent of public schools in one 
of the Southern states says: 

“My mother, since her early childhood, 
Was an inveterate coffee drinker, had been 
troubled with her heart for a. number of 
years and complained of that ‘weak all over’ 
feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. J noticed a somewhat: peculiar 
flavor of the coffee, and asked him concern- 
ing it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it that after the 
meal was over I bought a package to carry 
home with me, and had wife prepare some 
for the next meal. The whole family were 
so well pleased with it that we discontinued 
coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This con- 
tinued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but not in 
so marked a degree as in the case of my 
mother, as she was a victim of long ‘stand- 
ing.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Randall, 
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rails two Rabbis, a Unitarian, a Universal- 
ist, a Presbyterian, a Baptist and a Con- 
gregationalist, all clergymen. The scene 
was quite appropriate in such a church, 
and worthy of the saintly spirit of its 
organizer, Dr. Muhlenberg. The Confer- 
ence was organized a decade ago “for a 
practical purpose and vital need, the promo- 
tion of the social righteousness now menaced 
in American society.” At every public 
meeting it has emphasized the essential 
oneness of the religious spirit as the true 
means of a social religion, leaving to in- 
dividual religions their own forms of: per- 
sonal worship. It is the most inclusive 
religious organization in the state, and has 
on its executive committee men as widely 
differing in. theology as Dr. Van Slyke, 
Reformed, Dr. Goodell, Methodist, Dr. 
Baptist, Dr. Coffin, Presbyterian, 
Dr. Slicer, Unitarian, and Rabbi Harris. 
The chairman is Dr. Whiton, and the sec- 
retary, Dr. Hess, both Congregationalists. 
Nine or ten denominations are in the gen- 
eral membership, which is about 200, largely 
ministers and college professors. 

Annual conferences have well covered 
the state, being held at Buffalo, Rochester, 
Schnectady, Troy, Poughkeepsie and Syra- 
cuse, with a large number of local confer- 
ences in New York. The caliber of the 
speakers is indicated, by Professors Ladd 
and Porter of Yale, Toy of Harvard, Clark 
of Columbia, Jastrow of Pennsylvania, 
Taylor of Vassar, Rhees of Rochester, Ray- 
mond of Union, and Congregational leaders 
like Drs. Gladden, Strong, Calkins, Moxom 
and Whiton. Last year witnessed more 
interest than ever, and the Conference is 
being better understood as an attempt not 
to merge theologies in an indefinite religion, 
but to unite the differing witnesses of the 
Spirit on lines where they can and must 
work in common. . 


South Church Surprises Dr. Lyman 


A notable event, concerning Brooklyn as 
a whole, passed off three weeks ago with 
little public notice. The matter was pur- 
posely kept quiet, which is quite in keeping 
with the character of the church and min- 
ister in question. Dr. Albert J. Lyman 
came to South Church thirty-five years ago, 
and is the only minister in Brooklyn of 
national reputation who has served at such 
length his church, city and denomination. 
Highteen months ago Dr. Lyman laid down 
the primary pastoral responsibility at South 
Church, though remaining in active service 
as senior pastor without emolument. Rey. 
I’. Boyd Edwards became junior pastor and 
assumed practical charge of parish admin- 
istration. Under the joint pastorate South 
Church has entered a new epoch with 
marked success, the scope of the work being 
widely extended, and the pastoral staff in- 
creased. he affection for Dr. Lyman, to- 
gether with the life impression he has 
stamped upon the church as a whole, had 
to find some means of practical expression, 
especially as Dr. Lyman had forbidden any- 
thing being done when the pastoral change 
was made, in 1907. 

Consequently, a few weeks ago, a rapid 
and spontaneous giving among all the people 
took place, speed and silence being used to 
prevent another pastoral injunction. A 
letter with an inclosure was left at the 
minister’s house. Without opening the in- 
closure, a characteristic reply was written 
to the church, and both letters were read 
on the following Sunday, Dr. Lyman adding 
a few words from the pulpit, and with Mrs. 
Lyman greeting the congregation at the 
close of morning service. Late that night, 
the inclosure, sealed for over a week, was 
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opened, and a check for $15,000 fairly 
stunned the recipient. South Church has 
beautifully and unostentatiously vindicate® 
its true absorption of the pastoral teachings. 
of thirty-five years by a munificent love an@ 
a simple. loyalty. It is an augury of the 
fine work which the church is yet to do. 


Efficient Ministers and Catholic Training 


Without advertising to the general public, 
Union Seminary drew nearly 200 ministers: 
two weeks ago, mostly its own graduates, 
to a three-day conference on an Bfficient 
Ministry. The vigorous brief diseussions. 
were as Striking and significant as the 
formal addresses. Hugh Black says Amer-” 
ican ministers mistake their audiences as. 
well as their own responsibilities in avoid- 
ing expository preaching. Dr. Conrad’s 
emphasis on conventional evangelistic preach- 
ing was put in sharp antithesis by Dr. 
Lunn (formerly with Dr. Gregg in Brook- 
lyn), who chastised the churches as preach- 
ing an unsocial evangelism. Professors. 
Coe and Hodge and Dr. Burrell of Brook- 
lyn spoke on Religious Education as per- 
formed by the minister. Keen interest 
followed the addresses by Professor Knox 
on Evolution and Systematic Theology, Dr. 
Vernon on Salvation, which he began by 
remarking that salvation is not a peculiarly 
Christian doctrine, Dr. McGiffert on Christ 
and Prof. Adams Brown on God. The last 
three sessions discussed the Bible, church 
finances, ministers’ libraries, social move- 
ments and missions. No more valuable 
meetings for ministers have been held im 
New York for years. 

The alertness of men who have been out 
of the Seminary for ‘twenty years or more 
was much in evidence, to say nothing of 
the advanced type that Union has gradu- 
ated in recent years. Last year’s enroll- 
ment was 169, coming from 87 states an@ 
110 colleges. Of the total number 52 
were Presbyterian, Congregationalists came 
second with 80, and the Methodists and 
Baptists had 24 and 17, respectively. In 
spite of their own seminary on the West 
Side, the Episcopalians had 13! Union is. 
certainly true to its title, with students from 
twenty denominations and Presbyterians 
numbering less than one-third. Sixty-three 
per cent. of the men decided on the ministry 
during their senior year at college. 

The new chair for Professor Coe is to be 
the Psychology of Education. Professor 
Fagnani is to resume the popular classes of 
some years ago in Exegesis of. the English 
Bible, for non-Hebrew students. Union is. 
to have charge of five summer courses at 
Columbia. The next Yale, Hartford ané@ 
Union joint conference on the Claims of 
the Ministry on College Men will be held 
at Union next February, and the Sociak 
Workers’ Conference on Lincoln’s birthday. 
The new buildings on the University Heights 
will be ready for the fall opening in 1910. 


New Movement for Ministers 


Men who believe that religion aa Sahitics 
should never recognize one another may get 
another shock when they hear that the 
of. Municipal . Research recently 
called a conference of ministers to consider 
the next city budget, involving the probable 
expenditure of $170,000,000! Bishop Court- 
ney was made chairman and Rev. Boyd Hd- 
wards of South Church, secretary. Among 
the religious leaders present were Rabbi 
Wise, Drs. Stimson, Boynton, J. P. Peters, 
McAfee, Richards and Slicer, with similar 
men from other denominations. The Bureav. 
is in its third year and has fully justified its 
existence. It is receiving eager cries for 
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OUR BIBLE AND OUR COUNTRY 


Why not make 


Sunday, July Fourth, a Bible Day 


This year and present in all the Churches 


The Story of The American Bible Society? 


ELIAS BOUDINOT, who, as President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, signed the Treaty of Peace with Great 
Britain in 1783, was the first President of the American 
Bible Society. 

ULYSSES S. GRANT said : “To the influence of this 
Book are we indebted for all our progress made in true 
civilization, and to this Book we must look as our guide 
in the future.” _ 

GROVER CLEVELAND said: ‘No thoughtful man 
can doubt that to decrease the circulation and use of the 
Bible among the people would seriously menace the high- 
est interests of civilized humanity.”’ 

From the beginning the Bible has been recognized as 
the Book of Power, opening the mind and rectifying the 
Opinions of those who read it. 
It has made this nation strong. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY blesses with its 
work many lands. 


Its issues last year from its headquarters in New 


It makes nations strong. . 


York, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Havana, Caracas, Guatemala City, Mexico 
City, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Constantinople, Bang- 
kok, Manilla, Shanghai, Yokohama, Seoul, were 2,142,281 
volumes; 642 colporteurs were employed in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

It is difficult to keep pace with the increasing demands. 
The issues last year were nearly a quarter of a million 
volumes in advance of the year before. 

The issues from the Bible House in New York for 
April and May, 1909, were 75,000 in excess of the issues 
for the same months of 1908, 

The circulation in the Turkish Empire last year 
amounted to 126,086 volumes, a considerable increase 
over the year before. China records the largest annual 
circulation ever attained, a total of 594,952 volumes. This 
work cannot go forward unless it is adequately sup- 
ported. Can not offerings be made in all the churches 
for the society’s endowment? This is the year of 
opportunity. 
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Endowment Fund. 


Let churches and individuals make offerings July Fourth for the 


Send money to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York City, or to any of the Agency Secretaries. 


EE 
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help from more than a score of great cities, 
and in New York has acquired a weight of 
influence never before equalled in so short a 
time. It has a staff here of forty whose in- 
vestigations into municipal government will 
prove a force in the pending campaign. 
Some of the results have already been made 
into a striking exhibit of charts. 

The first guns were fired by the clergy- 
men with concerted movement on Sundays, 
May 23 and 30, when many ministers 
preached on the Budget of 1910. But what 
is a budget in a pulpit? What it ought to 
be primarily in a city hall—a provision of 
the means for pure, social service. Social 
service has not been a term in the alder- 
manic yocabulary, and so the Bureau asks 
the clergy to make the united congregations 
of the entire city the decisive voice in settling 
the affairs of the municipal household for 
the next four years. The Bureau has the 


facts and the method; the clergy have the’ 


audiences and influence. These four factors 
already have caused much heart-searching in 
Tammany Hall. They are likely to unite all 
the anti-Tammany forces, though of course 
the pulpit campaign is to be non-partisan 
and purely a work of moral education. 

The Bureau wants the clergy to find out 
where church life touches the budget, 
whether they have special knowledge that 
will help budget-makers, whether they can 
influence citizens, so that the estimates shall 
be printed in sufficient time for study, <nd 
a budget exhibit be held that shall reveal the 
actual truth. Last year playgrounds were 
denied while $2,000,000 were wasted in 
Bronx salaries. The clergy are to insist that 
the city officials print a list of the items 
rejected before the budget is printed for dis- 
cussion. Usually such items are more di- 


rectly for social uplift. Director Allen of 
the Bureau stated that every prominent can- 
didate for the mayoralty admits that fifteen 
million dollars is the lowest estimate of the 
amount that could be saved next year with 
a businesslike government, and that efficiency 
would thus increase fifty per cent. at the 
same time. 

A conference has been held recently at the 
Colony Club and a Bureau of Social Workers 
formed to back up the Research Bureau. 
The clerical committee includes Bishops 
Greer and Courtney, Rectors Manning and 
Melish, Drs. F. M. North, Richards, Mc- 
Afee, Stevenson, Edwards, Stimson, Eaton, 
Rhoades, Wenner, Cobb, Rabbi Wise and 
Monsignor McMahon. 


‘Brooklyn [linisters Separate for Summer 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood held its last 
meeting for the season at University Club, 
and amid good-byes received a hearty invi- 
tation to visit Parson’s Paradise off the 
coast of Maine. Several reported unusually 
large evening audiences of the past season, 
notably at Tompkins Avenue, - Clinton 
Avenue, Plymouth, Flatbush, Puritan and 
Bushwick Avenue, the fact, therefore, not 
being confined to any one district or class 
of people. Most of the larger churches, 
however, close their evening service from 
this week till after Labor Day, as so many 
of their families live out of the city four 
or five months of the year. Dr. Lyman 
Hood was the guest of the Brotherhood, 
and told the eloquent story of the rapid 
growth of Atlanta Seminary. 

SYDNEY. 


A notable instance of a man’s combined 
devotion to his wife and the Lord’s Day 
was mentioned at the recent annual break- 
fast in London of the Lord’s Day Observ- 


ance Society. It was said that Sir George 
Livesey had never spent a Sunday away 
from his wife. Having left Glasgow on a 
Saturday, he arrived in London before the 
next dawn. Unwilling to break the Sabbath 
by traveling on the rail, he walked forty 
miles to his home at Tunbridge Wells, stop- 
ping at a church for morning service on the 
way. He was over seventy years of age. 
Could a conscience that would send an old 
man on a Sabbath day tramp of forty miles 
to see his wife understand Moses’ command, 
“On the seventh day thou shalt rest, that 
thine ox. and thine ass may have rest?” 


A Court Entertainment 


The Superior Court of Massachusetts 
seems to’ have allowed itself a week of 
vaudeville after a season of hard work. An 
unsuccessful candidate for mayor of Boston 
sued several members of the Good Govern- 
ment Association on the charge that the 
Association had injured his reputation, lay- 
ing the damages at something over $76,000,- 
000. The plaintiff conducted his own case, 
which was finished last week, cross-examined 
members of the Association and the other 
witnesses for the defense, put himself on the 
witness stand, asked himself questions and 
answered them, exhibited himself before two 
juries, chaffed the judge, amused a court- 
room full of spectators at each daily per- 
formance and filled several columns of. the’ 
newspapers. It took the jury which finally 
decided the case only thirty-five minutes to 
conclude formally that the plaintiffs repu- 
tation had not been damaged by the Good 
Government Association. To those who 
heard his speeches it must have been hard 
to see how it could have been damaged. One 
claim, however, that he repeatedly made was 
that he was a Congregationalist. The cost 
of the entertainment must be considerable. 
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In keeping with other sections of the 
country the Northwest is feeling the new 
business impulse, and undertakings of vari- 
ous sorts, dormant for several years, are 
being revived and put into active operation. 
In St. Paul a million dollar hotel is being 
erected near the great auditorium. This 
will equip that city for conventions and 
great national gatherings of any sort. In 
the business districts of St. Paul several 
lofty buildings are under way. In Minne- 
apolis two great hotel buildings are being 
erected, aside from new buildings for whole- 
sale houses and office block. In both cities, 
instead of the single business center of 
former years, there is developing a wide 
area in the down-town district. The trend 
in St. Paul is away from the old steamboat 
landing on the Mississippi River, where the 
first business houses were located. In Min- 
neapolis the new development for retail 
business is toward the south and east. 
These two cities, comprising a community 
of 500,000, begin to assume the airs of a 
great metropolis. The building of resi- 
dences in both communities is phenomenal. 
Through developments in Merriam Park in 
the midway district, the two ‘cities are 
practically built together by the filling in 
of the last vacant territory. Both cities are 
building park boulevards along the high 
banks of the Mississippi River, making de- 
lightful driveways hardly equaled for pic- 
turesqueness, and that in the very heart of 
the community. 


A Grist of Changes 


Lowry Hill Church, Minneapolis, after 
a year without a pastor, has finally been 
so happy as to secure Dr. W. L. Tenney, 
lately of Sioux City. This church is most 
notable, perhaps, for the group of middle- 
aged men associated together from the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, and who take 
a deep interest in the parish affairs. Situ- 
ated in the most fashionable part of the 
city, it has always maintained its demo- 
eratic attitude and induced the attendance 
of all classes of people. Dr. Tenney, for 
years the successful secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in the West, 
and doing a successful work as pastor at 
Sioux City, with his all-around equipment 
should lead this church out in the next 
decade into the importance which it should 


naturally assume. The ten years’ work 
done on this field: by Rev. Henry Holmes, 
and before him by Dr. McGregor, has laid 


the foundation broad and deep on the field. 
Merriam Park Church, situated between 
the two cities in a great community of 
homes, has happily filled the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of their esteemed 
pastor, Rev. W. J. Gray. Olivet erected 
a famous house of worship in 1907, and 
immediately stepped to the front as the 
church of a community of 15,000 people. 
Like many of our other new churches, this 
building provides for the community as well 
as for the parish, furnishing social rooms 
for the meetings of organizations outside of 
the church. Rev. Everett Lesher, the new 
pastor, originally from the Free-Will Bap- 
tist denomination, has earned his splendid 
reputation as preacher and pastor by suc- 
cessful work in two Minnesota churches. 
It is rarely the privilege of a pastor 
leaving a field to bequeath to the church 
a successor, but Lyndale has called Rev. 
H. M. Jones of Kalamazoo, Mich., a semi- 
nary classmate of Mr. Burton’s and his 
choice for the field. Mr. Jones, having 
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made himself a place in Michigan Congre- 
gationalism, comes to a field in Minneapolis 
which has every opportunity for growth and 
leadership. 


Loss to the Minneapolis Fellowship 


When our group of Minneapolis ministers 
gathered to pay the parting tribute at the 
funeral of Dr. George B. Barnes, there was 
genuine grief. Although pastor of one of 
our smaller churches, Dr. Barnes won for 
himself a reputation in the city as a pro- 
found thinker and thorough student. His 
papers before the ministers of the two cities 
will be long remembered. He was called 
to the ministry from the teacher’s desk, 
many years ago, when his ability in evan- 
gelistic meetings had marked him for the 
pastorate. He held for years the second 
largest church in North Dakota, that at 
Wahpeton, and was called to the presidency 
of Fargo College in the years when that 
school was developing from an academy to 
a college. At the memorial service rare 
tribute was paid to the strength and char- 
acter of this noble servant. The memorial 
addresses were by Rev. Messrs. Medlar, 
Clark, Painter and S. V. S. Fisher. 


In South Dakota 
One has only to look in upon the South 


and August. 
of $72.50 daily 


Seattle exposition. 
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FACTURERS 
PRICES: 


*62” to Califo 


AND RETURN 


This special low summer rate is in 
effect from Chicago via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North Western 
Line on certain dates in June, July 
There is also a rate 
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Dakota State Association to catch the 
spiritual ozone which marks Congregation- 
alism in that state. This great common- 
wealth in the next few years is in many 
ways the center of interest from the Con- 
gregational standpoint. Part of the state 
has a mature development, and in this older 
section are many strong churches and some 
of the ablest men in our ministry. Last 
year the Missouri River was bridged, and 
immediately the settlement of this trans- 
Missouri section was precipitated. In the 
next few years three or four railroad sys- 
tems, beside the Milwaukee, will gridiron 
this western half of the state. One hundred 
new towns will probably be started this 
year. 

There are immense resources in this west- 
ern half of the state. A minister who 
stopped at a railway division point on the 
Missouri River noted, last fall, seventeen 
train-loads of livestock crossing the river in 
that one day. This may give a suggestion 
of the magnitude of that one item in the 
agricultural development of this country. 
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UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS and on. 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Best Summer Resort Re- 
Terms $5 to $10 per week. MDlustrated Book- 
let containing 150 pages, full information, also de- 
tails Tercentenary élebration, Lake. Champlain. 
Send 6c to ‘‘Summer Homes,” No. 71, St. Albans, 
Vt., or 360 Washington St., Boston. Free on per. 


sonal application. 


gion. 


until September 


30th. Return limits and stop-over 
privileges are liberal. 


You can go or return via Portland at a 
slightly increased cost, visiting California, 
the North Pacific Coast including the 


Other low rates provide for side trips to 
and through the Yellowstone Park. 

Choice of routes through the mountain scenery of 
Colorado, via the direct route of the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited to Los Angeles, 
electric lighted Overland Limited, to San Francisco. 


or the 


ROUTE 


zs over the Only Double Track Automatic 
Safety Signal Line between wees © and 
the Missouri River. 


Full information on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN 


Pass’r Traffic Mer. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Under that general of aggressive Congrega- 
tionalism, Superintendent Thrall of South 
Dakota, every available resource is being 
used for the evangelizing of the new section, 
with the co-operation of the Sunday School 
Society. Three missionaries will probably 
be appointed to help care for the work. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the 
finished look of the larger communities in 
Hastern South Dakota and to know of the 
fine buildings that are being erected for 
the worship of God in those cities. 


{n Montana 


The development in Montana is like that 
in South Dakota. New railroads, new 
methods of farming, great irrigation pro- 
jects and a general turning to farming on 
the part of those who have roamed the 
boundless prairies with their flocks and 
herds—all this makes for a new Montana 
and a new history in this vast empire state. 
This rapid development is emphasizing the 
need of a superintendent of missionary work 
for Montana. A successful work has been 
done hitherto by Superintendents Stickney 
and Powell crossing the line into Montana 
from Dakota. It is understood, however, 
that Montana will soon have its own juris- 
diction, Congregationally speaking. ; 


Migration Streams 


Through the Twin Cities, the gateway of 
all this Northwest, great throngs of home 
seekers have been pouring into the new 
West and into Canada this spring. Throngs 
of these people are to be seen in the rail- 
road stations, their faces bright with the 
hope of the new country and the new oppor- 
tunity. Coming mostly from older sections 
of the land, they form a people congenial 
to our methods of church work. For this 
people settling down on the last of our 
vacant agricultural lands there is a loud call 
for religious provision. The servants of the 
church have a vast task upon their hands 
in planting the institutions of religion in 
these new communities. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Ropert P. HERRICK. 


Progress in New Haven 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been seriously fettered in its work -by 
a debt of $180,000. The time was at hand 
for some great movement. The Board of 
Trustees publicly announced that unless the 
debt was paid by May 1 the building would 
be closed for the benefit of creditors. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Ward of the Inter- 
national Committee a heroic effort was 
made and the whole amount subscribed. 
Wight members of the board have announced 
that they will assume the responsibility that 
the Association shall not go into debt for 
five years. 

On May 1 the City Missionary Associa- 
tion announced that it had paid its last in- 


debtedness on the fine building it possesses | 


and that an endowment of $10,000 had been 
secured. 

Business pressure has forced Center 
Church to sell its valuable chapel, situated 
on Chapel Street, and the Society will erect 
the coming summer a fine parish house on 
Temple Street. The new pastor, Rey. O. BE. 
Maurer, took charge-of his work on May 1, 
and will co-operate with the building com- 
mittee in securing a modern building suited 
to present demands, and which shall never- 
theless have an appropriate connection with 
the historic past of this First Church. 

The Dwight Place Church has published 
in neat form the tenth anniversary sermon 
of their pastor, William W. Leete, preached 
on April 4. In the ten years 616 persons 
have been received into the church, making 
the present membership 1,044. the largest in 
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the city. A new parish house and a parson- 
age have also been secured. 

The Pastors’ Union, composed of the pas- 
tors of the Protestant churches of the city, 
began six months ago a systematic visitation 
of the city hospitals. Hach week six pastors 
visit the hospitals, so that all patients re- 
ceive at least two pastoral visits in the 
course of six days. Herbert J. Wyckoff, 
associate pastor of the United Church, has 
charge of the movement, and keeps a record 
of the work done. There is abundance of 
evidence that the visits are highly appre- 
ciated. 

In connection with the annual meeting of 
the society connected with the Church of 
the Redeemer, the local press discussed anew 
the union of the Center Church and the 
Church of the Redeemer. Among other 
statements, the editor of the Journal and 
Courier emphasized the value of Dr. Watson 
L. Phillips to the city, and the loss it would 
sustain if he should be compelled to leave 
through the union of these churches. This 
suggestion received new emphasis through 
the recent election of Dr. Phillips to the 
presidency of the Economic Club of this city. 
As yet no positive steps in the direction of 
a union of these churches have been taken. 
Dr. Phillips is to have an assistant pastor. 

I. W. 8. 


Personalia 


Mr. Theophilus Anthony Brouwer has been 
elected president of the American Bible Soci- 
ety as successor to the late Dr. Daniel Coit 
Gilman. Mr. Brouwer has been for twenty- 
seven years treasurer of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church of New York’ City. 
For forty-two years he has been a member 
of the board of managers of the Bible 
Society. 
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In the death of Mr. D. I. Carson, June 7, 
the Central Congregational Church of, At- 
lanta and Congregationalism throughout the 
South suffer a heavy loss. He was offi- 
cially connected with several important re- 
ligious and philanthropic institutions and 
active in good works. He had been identified 
with the telephone industry almost from its 
beginning and for many years had been sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Southern Bell 
Company. 


Twelve years of intelligent and faithful 
work on The Congregationalist endeared 
Miss Edith Gay, who died last week, to her 
associates and entitle her to a word of 
recognition in these columns. As stenogra- 
pher to the editors she not only discharged 
satisfactorily the routine duties of that posi- 
tion, but proved a capable assistant in many 
other directions. The daughter of a Con- 
gregational minister and a graduate of 
Bradford Academy, she had a natural fond- 
ness for literary work and striking original 


- gifts which showed themselves now and then 


in clever and even brilliant writing for 
The Congregationalist and other papers, such 
as the little article, The Hall Bedroom, 
which appeared in our Home Department 
several years ago. To the circle of women 
workers in the Congregational House she 
brought her own peculiar contribution of 
good cheer and piquanecy. An incurable 
disease laying its hold upon her last autumn, 
she bore the inevitable pain and the frustra- 
tion of hopes and ambitions with soldierly 
courage. It could be truly said of her as 
Dean Stanley said of his beloved wife, the 
Lady Augusta, as he watched by her bed- 
side while disease wrought its effects upon 
her countenance, “The more the marble 
wastes the more the statue grows.” 


Grape Juice 


CONSIDER the uses of grape juice. 

A rich, satisfying, refreshing, non- 
alcoholic beverage. 

A natural tonic, with none of the bad 
after-effects of wine. 


A food drink for convalescents that 
nourishes and builds up the system. 


A delicious refreshment to serve either 
plain or as a punch or to use in making 
dainty dishes or frozen desserts. 

BUT REMEMBER that of grape juices there are many 


brands. 


That of these many brands there is one that has the 


richness and the flavor of full-ripe, fresh-picked Concord Grapes; 
that is made by a process which transfers the juice from the 
clusters to the bottles unchanged in, any way and that is so 
pure that physicians prescribe it. 

That brand is Welch’s, put up in the heart of the great 
Chautauqua Grape Belt under ideal conditions and sold only 


under the Welch label. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial dozen 


pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
cious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


Booklet of forty deli- 
Sample 3-oz. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield; N. Y. 
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Chandler Music Hall and Parish House, Randolph, Vt. 


Meeting Apportionments 


Vermont Conference Finds Plan Well Re- 
ceived—Mlinisters’ Salaries Again 
Under Fire 


When one’s task is to set down the “plain, 
unvarnished tale’ of a convention, it is 
seldom fitting to indulge in admiring descrip- 
tion. But in so far as the picturesque set- 
ting and the hospitality of the Vermont 
state meeting can be described, these features 
deserve attention. By gathering in June, 
the body can easily prove its claim to the 
title of “Conference beautiful.” From all 
over the Green Mountain State, where the 
cattle are grazing on a thousand hills and the 
odor of fallow lands is everywhere, the dele- 
gates came last week to Randolph. ‘This 
well-groomed little town, proud of its comeli- 
ness, is surrounded by a shaggy palisade of 
hills, but nestles unafraid in its comfortable 
valley. To visit there seems only to fall into 
the hands of warmest friends. The way that 
Rey. Frazer Metzger and his people rallied to 
the duties of hosts was an inspiration. The 
handsome, well-appointed parish house be- 
came an attractive rendezvous, and many a 
hospitable home took in the strangers. The 
parish house, by- the way, is a practical evi- 
dence of federation fruits; for it was for- 
merly the edifice of the Christian church, 
but since the union with Bethany Congre- 
gational and the generous gift of a former 
Randolph boy, now a wealthy New Yorker, 
Col. A. B. Chandler, it has become a valu- 
able asset of the united plant. 

The sessions, if not particularly moment: 
ous, and the program, if inclined to topics 


more appropriate to strictly ministerial 
bodies, were, however, continuously interest- 
ing and well-attended. The chief interests 
of the business hours were appropriately 
financial—benevolences and the minister’s 
salary. Under an aggressive committee, 
Rey. Benjamin Swift of Woodstock, chair- 
man, the Apportionment Plan is being vigor- 
ously pushed and well received throughout 
the state. Dr. W. W. McLane of New 
Haven presented the general scheme at the 
last session. As a result and partly in 
recognition of the state committee’s good 
work, the term of office was extended over 
three years. As elsewhere, the ministerial] 
wage proved an interesting and often 
pathetic theme. More than one of the dis- 
cussions revealed conditions not at all con- 
ducing to complacency. Last year’s plan, 
by which the Domestic Missionary Society 
aids in establishing a minimum of $700 and 
parsonage, has been only a partial remedy, 
and the problem is still largely unsolved in 
the poorer, overchurched communities. In 
its closing session, the conference urged 
aggressive action on the part of local ad- 
visory committees in counsel with the Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Despite the fact that the late Chapman 
campaign brought a wholesome influence in 
many sections, the results of the earlier 
months of the year might well have dis- 
couraged a less optimistic people than the 
Vermonters. A slight falling off in member- 
ship, no additions to more than a third of 
the churches, and the smallest accession 
since the early eighties were not pleasant 
items to note. But there were offsets. 
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Whatever the form or finish 
it cleans Silver without a blemish, 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


For over 40 years the standard for cleaning 
and polishing SILVERWARE. 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grecers and Druggists. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 


Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works f' O'Kendal Greet Mase, 
H OOK= 
ASTINGS Co. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Church fee E L L Memorial 
Chime a Sporiatty 


Peal McSwane Bet Founory Co., Bactimoge, Mp., U.S.A. 


Y, NW. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS 


LYMYER SWEETER, MOBE DUB- 
CHURCH Qa trrtasreatuiocvs 


Bias. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


2 MENEELY BELL CO 
‘bp TRO 


UNLIZE OTHER BELLS: 


‘ 


MENEELY & CO. Warervuer 
= (West Troy), N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
Nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
I-MiEND 


LAST OPPORTUNITY — This is the last 
advertisement to be placed. 


Just Received: 4 
Webster, Mass., June 7, 1909 
Darien Chemical Development Co., 


‘GENTLEMEN: I write to say that IL-MEND is what 
I have been looking for for the last 50 years. I call it 
perfection. I have tried it on glass, crockery and wood, 
and I want nothing better.” 
I-MEND is something new. It’s fire and waterproof, 
and it mends agate, enamel, porcelain, tin, wood, ivory 
and most anything that’s broken. 
To any reader of The Congregationalist a full 25¢ package 
will be mailed FREE if 5c for postage is enclosed, and 
you will agree to write if satisfactory. 


DARIEN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO., DARIEN, CONN. 
Agents Wanted 


WOULD YOU TAKE POISON? 


No sane person ever does; and yet you may be breathing it 
every hour in the day and night in not having your house properly 


heated and ventilated. 


A heater that does not supply your house 


with a constant supply of pure warm air is simply manufacturing 
poison for you and your family to inhale. — 


Write us about the ‘‘ Bay State’’—the Fresh Air Heater. 
BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Pastoral evangelism has borne fruit in many 
‘communities, the progress of practical fed- 
-eration has been considerable, and the 
Brotherhoods are increasing in number and 
-effectiveness. As a result of the latter’s 
‘developments, the body voted to start a state 
Brotherhood. In the field of federation, 
the results apparently come from local pres- 
sure or opportunity rather than from any 
state-wide interference. The conference 
‘heartily commended, however, the Interde- 
‘nominational Comity Commission, its ap- 
pointment of an employed secretary, and 
urged its claims upon the various communi- 
‘ties. A considerable addition was suggested 
to the duties of local committees on min- 
isterial standing in matters of installation, 
‘ordination and investigation. 

The program, guided with dignity - by 
Rey. R. C. Flagg of Newport, included wide 
-and able participation. The sermon by Rey. 
R. H. Ball of Fair Haven, just celebrating 
twenty years in his first and only pastorate, 
was a finely spiritual introduction to the 
‘session on Tuesday evening. Concerned 
with The Church of the Living God, it 
opened the way for the three addresses on 
the church and its mission. 

That beloved veteran, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
‘described the Sphere of the Church in a 
string of warmly personal stories that 
showed his optimistic faith, Hon. Mason 
$S. Stone, state superintendent of schools, 
succeeded tactfully with a disagreeable 
‘assignment, Wherein Does the Church Fail. 
Her special deficiencies he felt were in a 
lack of training, of virility, of service, of 
harmony and of business administration. 
Rey. F. A. Poole of Barre brought the 
evening to a reassuring climax in showing 
the reverse of the shield. In its wide in- 
fluence in the present ethical revival and 
the reconstruction of society, he felt that 
the church had been a glorious success. 

The sessions on Wednesday were largely 
given over to the ministerial but neverthe- 
less vital concerns of church life. Rey. W. 
HW. Spence gave an admirable survey of the 
‘conflict between the calls to social service 
and to evangelistic preaching in his address, 
Social Service and the Evangelistic Note. 
His solution for the preacher’s dilemma is 
a blending of the two great commandments. 
Rev. Donald Fraser, a witty Scotchman 
from Berlin, approached the minister’s 
salary in a highly entertaining way, and 
yet with serious suggestions. The Decline 
in the Supply of Ministers was the subject 
that fell to Rey. S. F. Blomfield, who laid 
‘bare causes, financial and sectarian, in a 
vivid way. 

Rev. B. G. Guthrie of Burlington, the 
young man whose devotional address at the 
Manchester Congress is still remembered, 
brought the afternoon to a fitting close in 
the theme, The Dignity of the Pastoral 
‘Office. Education held sway on Wednesday 
‘evening in the addresses by President 
Thomas of Middlebury and Dr. Thomas 
‘Chalmers of Manchester. They gave their 
united summons to the minister to be a 
leader in educational interests. The State 
Domestic Missionary Society had its usual 
session, at which a pertinent group of ad- 
‘dresses covered this many-sided work. 

The conference . will meet next year in 
Montpelier. 

Boston, Mass. G. J. A. 


I have faith in God and in humanity, and 
in my ability to do anything heaven calls 
me to do. I never calculate who is against 
me. I just know that God is stronger than 
evil, heaven is stronger than hell, and that 
he who fights for the right will ultimately 
be on the conquering side.—Sam P. Jones. 


‘The Atmosphere of Power, drawing his illus- 


Second Ministerial {Retreat 


Hartford Seminary Holds Profitable Gathering 
—Dr. Horton’s Addresses on the 
Holy Spirit 


The second Ministerial Retreat which con- 
vened at Hartford Seminary, May 31— 
June 2, will not be remembered by the pas- 
tors who gathered from surrounding towns 
and cities for the rouse of soul incident to 
great conventions, nor for certain isolated 
brilliant addresses which carried in them- 
selves assurance of a printed immortality. 
The hundred odd ministers who turned aside 
from the hot, dusty highway of their busy 
pastorates to this quiet, shadowed “retzeat,” 
come less to be roused than to be rested and 
refreshed. The hymn of the Retreat, sung 
several times and hummed by many lips 
about the corridors, and commented upon 
with enthusiasm by Dr. Horton, who had 
never heard it across the water, was “Take 
time to be holy.” The spirit of the gather- 
ing breathed a holy leisure and a pervasive 
quiet; a looking and listening not for the 
earthquake and the fire, but for the still 
small voice of peace. For fifteen minutes 
before nearly every session an informal 
prayer meeting was held for all who cared 
to come, and thus the meetings following 
were spiritually insured. 

To Dean M. W. Jacobus of Hartford and 
Prof. H. S. Nash of Cambridge Divinity 
School was given the privilege of setting the 
keynote at the opening session. The Retreat 
was born of the desire in all our hearts to 
take a little space for meditating upon and 
re-emphasizing the essential things’ of reli- 
gious life. Expressed succinctly by Profes- 
sor Nash, it was an effort to redefine ordina- 
tion vows. Professor Nash spoke also on 
The Mystery of Prayer, the essential and 
indispensable element of the religious life 
and the imperative duty of the religious man. 
It is fundamentally longing, thought and 
will. 

The other three speakers of the Retreat 
were Prof. Cornelius Woelfkin of Rochester 
Seminary, Rey. J. D. Adam of Hast Orange, 
N. J., and Rey. R. F. Horton of London. 
Professor Woelfkin spoke on The Atmosphere 
of Faith, The Atmosphere of Prayer and 


The Best 6% Bonds 


That We Know 


We have written a book of information 
on the most attractive bonds that we 
know. 

It is based on fifteen years of active 
experience with these bonds. We may 
rightly claim, therefore, very wide in- 
formation. 

The book is unbiased. 

We sell many kinds of bonds, and our 
purpose in calling attention to one kind 
only is that you also may know about 
them to our mutual advantage. 

These bonds pay 6% interest. They 
are first liens on valuable farms. Some 
are tax liens—Municipal obligations. 

They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, so they appeal to 
both small and large investors, 

They are today the most popular bonds 
that we sell. They will be ten times 
more popular when the facts about 
them are ten times better known—for 
no other large class of bonds offers equal 
security combined with so large an in- 
terest rate. 

This book contains information which 
every investor should have, whether he 
has little or much to invest. 

Cut out this coupon as a reminder to 
send for the book today. 


SroutridgelNiverGo: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


PRS e sete tee see eee weneeeneennnnncneenen 


Request for Bond Book 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 
Please send a copy of your book, ‘‘ The 
World’s Greatest Industry.” 


trations largely from the life of Christ. 

Dr. Adam delivered two addresses on Fel- 
lowship with Christ in Service, treating of 
the fellowship in the first and of the service 
in the second. His hearers will be unlikely 
ever to forget the theme of the Surrendered 
Life which sounded through the addresses, 
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_The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new growths (except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). ae 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 


Wallace E. Brown, M. D.. North Adams. Mars. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite mirie House, Boston, Mass. 


Offer rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00'per 
day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths. Nothing to equal this in New Eng- 
land. Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per 


day and u 
Dining ae and café first-class. European plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long-Distance Telephone in Every Room 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
‘Send for Booklet STORER F. CRAFTS, Lessee 
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A Glimpse Into Dr. Hale’s 
Heart 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


About His Father’s Business 


Continued from page 823 


Lend-a-Hand Society, of which she is now 


the secretary and superintendent. Mrs. [The following graphie picture of Dr. 
Whitman was also reared in Dr. Hale’s’ yyaje hard at work in his office, is an 
church, and was with him on one of the last BES from oah carticle: “bye Mores 

. . a oy - ? 
days of his life.—Eprrors.] April 5, 1902. After referring to other 


sides of Dr. Hale’s productive life, Mr. 
Morris goes on to speak of his special work 
as a “Lend-a-Hand man.”—EDITors. ] 

He is greatest to me as he sits in his 
den in the Albion Block on Beacon Street, 
in the Lend-a-Hand Record office, Boston, 
and listens to the woes of men, and plans 
with them for their restoration; as he sends 
forth his literature counseling young people 
how to be helpful in the world; as he mar- 
shals his supplies to be dispatched to the 
suffering Boer prisoners in Bermuda; as he 
arranges for the distribution of literature 
arraigning the War Lords of the World, 
and pleading for the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by arbitration. 

Here it is that he is seen as the St. Chris- 
topher of Boston, the burden-bearer, the 
man whose days and nights have been full 
of planning for other men’s welfare, making 
mistakes at times, to be sure, often being 
deceived by the wicked and -unscrupulous, 
but always in the mood and with the atti- 
tude of the helper of humanity, the Lend-a- 
Hand man, who is looking up and not down, 
out and not in, forward and not back, and 
lending a hand... . 

I dropped in the other day and had a cup 


As happily as he entered on each new day, 
Dr. Hale entered the new life. We mourn 
for ourselves. For him the veil is lifted 
and there is only joy. 

Absolute consecration. “Father, what is 
the duty for me this day?” was always his 
waking thought. “That I may be about my 
Father’s business” was the thought that 
stayed with him till the evening hour. 
“Father, I leave it all in thy hands,” and 
he sank to sleep as trustfully as a child. 

The young boy, but twenty years of age, 
went out to preach. He preached on Sun- 
day, he visited the schools on Monday, he 
looked at the work on the highway on Tues- 
day, and so on to the end of the week. He 
never knew where his Father’s business 
might lead him. He must be prepared for 
the call, whatever it might be, from what 
we call “highest to lowest,” and all things 
would contribute to the needed knowledge 
and strength when the call should come. 

This was the preparation and the rule of 
life. Step by step he has led the way always 
to “Our Father.” “That we might have life 
more abundantly,” he chose for the motto 
of his church. It has steadily been his teach- 
ing. Confident of his Father’s love and care, 


resting in the Hverlasting Arms, he has of coffee with him, running the gauntlet of 
passed from our sight. the faithful women who serve him as secre- 
He belonged to the whole people. He gave taries, almoners and dispersers of “cranks.” 


I asked him how he had managed to be so 
optimistic all his life, how he had borne so 
many personal burdens, and whether it was 
because of parents who were serene and a 
boyhood that was happy, or whether it was 
something more fundamental than environ- 
ment and heredity. He replied, with humil- 
ity, that he really hadn’t thought much 
about how it had come to pass. He had 
always believed in God, always loved God, 
always felt God to be a kind Father, who 
would show him his duty day by day and 
help him do that duty. 
gone on doing the next thing at hand, trust- 
ing in’God, never finding him wanting... . 
God to Dr. Hale has been a person, not 
a force. Jesus has been an elder brother. 
All men have been brethren. A man of the 
people, always near the common heart, he 
had trusted the people just as Lincoln did, 
and the people trust him and love him, as 
is ~proved whenever he appears before an 
intelligent representative American audi- 
ence. 
Tucked away in an obscure corner of the 
latest number of the Lend-a-Hand Record 


his love freely ; he was crowned with love in 
return. 


BRAIN BUILDING 


How to Feed Nervous Cases 


| 
| 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and 
should be treated through feeding the brain 
and nerves upon scientifically selected food 
that restores the lost delicate gray matter. 
Proof of the power of the brain food, Grape- 
Nuts, is remarkably strong. 

“About eight years ago, when working 
very hard as a court stenographer, I col- 
lapsed physically, then nervously, and was 
taken to the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a straight-jacket 
and I was kept in the worst ward for three 
months. I was finally dismissed in the fol- 
lowing May, but did no brain work for 
years, until last fall, when I was persuaded 
to take the testimony in two cases. 

“One of these was a murder case, and the 
strain upon my nervous system was so great 
that I would have broken down again except 
for the strength I had built up by the use 
of Grape-Nuts. When I began to feel the 
pressure of the work on my brain and nerves 
I simply increased the amount of Grape- 
Nuts and used the food more regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self again and 
am healthy and happy. I am sure that if 
I had known of Grape-Nuts when I had my 
trouble eight years ago I would never have 
collapsed, and this dark experience in my 
life would never have happened. 

“The power of Grape-Nuts as a brain food 
is simply wonderful, and I do not believe 
any stomach is so weak that it cannot digest 
this wonderful food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Look for the little 
book, “The Road to Wellvyille,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They | 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Dr. Hale is always writing. His own ad- 
mission therein contained makes it proper 
to dwell upon it, and to emphasize its 
beauty as the simple working creed of a 
Christian soon to pass on to another realm 
of experience. In it is distilled the ex- 
perience of a lifetime, of a man who has 
never ceased to be a child, in that profound 
sense which Jesus had in mind when he 
said, “Whosoeyer shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall not enter 
aa 
Dr. Hale prays thus: 

“Wake me today—dear’ Father, make me see 
How great a thing this is—to live in Thee. 
H’en at an open tomb the lesson give, 

And show me, Father, what it is to live.” 


To be seventy years young is something 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old—O. W. Holmes. 
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And hence he had . 


is one of those verses of prayer which | 
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WE OFFER PROFITABLE POSITIONS 
to ladies at home or to travel. No capital re- 
quired. Write KEELER. BROS., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Wants 


Wanted. By a trained nurse, invalids and nervous 
cases. Good board and sunny home. For particulars 
ee Mrs. L. M. Sparks, 26 Union Street, Northamp- 

on, Mass. 


Everrest Farm, in Bridgeton, Me. Seventh season. 
Fronting mountains and lake, Fresh vegetables, cream, 
milk and eggs. Telephone. Terms $7 to $9. References 
eae ee . W. Rounds. 3 

Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen trom house, three st .tes 
from hill Close by. Near to church and trolley. Terms 
ronsoueyi0- Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, 

ass. 


Joseph Dana Bartley can show cultivated men 
and women how to take a fine vacation trip, and return 
with a fuller purse than when they started. For par- 
esti address him at 115 Williams Street, Burling- 
ton, 


Visitors to Boston will find pleasant rooms, with 
all conveniences, in a good neighborhood, centrally lo- 
cated. Cars to all parts of city. Desirable for ladies 
traveling alone. Address Mrs. M. W. Fuller, 18 Rutland 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Byayoung woman of refinement position 
as companion, managing housekeeper Or ass stant in 
home where maid is oO fond of reading aloud, 
light nursing, home making. ‘Address G. L. W., 7 Union 
Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


Highland Mall. Well adapted for an inyalid or for 
one needing a home for rest during the summer; expe- 
rienced nurses and resident physician in charge ; location 
attractive and healthful. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wantea—Boarders for the summer on a farm six 
miles north from Amherst, Mass. Pure spring water, 
milk, cream, eggs, fresh vegetables and fruits. Fine 
drives. Good place for children. Address Maude E. 
Field, Hillsboro, Franklin Co., Mass. 


A Minister who has had a little experience traveling 
would welcome an opportunity for a few weeks’ trip as 
companion to an elderty or fee le man or to a boy need- 
ing some instruction. Address Companion, 24, care The 


_Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. By American, middle aged woman, situa- 
tion as working housekeeper for a widower with no 
small children, or for single man. This is no matrimonial 
pid. Strictly business. References exchanged. Address 
P. W., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Lodge versus the Church. Thisisa timely 
publication pe betes why fraternities are so popular, 
and what the church must do in order to be more suc- 
cessful in reaching and holding men. 10 cents. The 
Golden Rule Publishing Co., Nashua, N. H 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions 
in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are quatre to do good work. 
— for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, — 
Now, 


Exchange desired by pastor durin July. Church 
of 600 members in beautiful town of 2,000 inhabitants. 
Fine new parsonage, modern improvements, completely 
furnished, veranda; big lawn, shade, vegetable garden. 
Only morning services. Prefers church near New York. 
eareae stating particulars, Box 405, Mechanicsburg, O. 


For Rent, in Andover, Mass. Centrally located, 
within five minutes of Phillips and Abbot Academies 
and the Public Schools, a half house. Nine rooms and 
bath, furnace, electric lights, gas in kitchen,’ partially 
furnished if desired. Address B.P., 23, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Protestant man and wife to do housework 
in Connecticut clergyman’s family of four; woman to 
cook and wash; man to do door, table and chamber duty. 
Summer will be Roar in the country. References re- 
quired. Address O. M., 25, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. = 


A Clergyman who has given much study to the 
Working Péople and the Church, would like to‘hear 
from some pastorless church largely composed of labor- 
ing people. A church with one to two hundred members 
preferred. The salary a second: consideration. Ad- 
dress Labor Pastor, 25, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


To Let a furnished parsonage in finest part of Brook- 
lyn for July, August and September. welve rooms. 

wo baths, gas range, etc. Price $75. Also furnishe& 
house in Catskill Mountains, Windham, N. Y., on Main 
Street. Twelve rooms, large piazza, lawn, shade trees, 
garden all planted. June and July #35. Address A.B.C., 
25, care The Congregationalst, Boston, Mass. 


Darkest America. The most needy and neglected 
portion of America is the great moun ain region of 
Northern California. A New Christian Institute, endorsed 
by the Congregational Education Society the only school 
for the higher education in all that region, having ha@ 
three years of successful work, greatly needs more build- 
ings and help for salaries. Address J. H. Harwood, 
Paradise, Cal. 


Wanted, a half-empty Congregational Church, in a 
populous city district by a young minister, at present in 
a county seat pastorate, who is anxious to find a sphere 
for the service of humanity, with freedom to propagate 
the pater spiritual and social gospel. The advertiser 
would be glad to correspond with Christian men in any 
industrial center where there is opening for the forma- 
tion of a church on democratic and progressive lines. 
Address C. A. S., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Up in VermMont.—This hint should be suffi- 
cient to direct many wise seekers of summer 
homes and -desirable vacation places to Ver- 
mont and Lake Champlain this summer. The 
Central Vermont Railway Company’s 150-page 


book, now ready, describes the region and 
gives list of $5 to $10 a week resorts. | Send 
6-cent stamp to No. 71 “Summer Homes,” 


360 Washington Street, Boston, for book. 


~* 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burpick, CuHAs. H., Prophetstown, Ill., to Fair- 
field. Declines... 

BURKHARDT, JussE B., Blair, Neb., to Amarillo, 
Texas. Accepts. 


Burnap, Irvine A., Broad Brook, Ct., to Pil- 


grim Ch., Hartford. Accepts. 

DICKINSON, WALTER B., Westchester Ch., White 
Plains, N. Y., accepts call to Kalamazoo, 
Mich. . 

Drew, FRANK L., Moreno, Cal., to Palma. 
cepts. 

EMpRSON, OLiver P., Harvard Divinity School, 
accepts call to United Ch., E. Providence, 
Re 

Forrest, 8. §S., recently of Hancock, Wis., to 


Ac- 


* Nekoosa. Accepts and is at work. 
Hess, Burron L., to Christian Ch., Man- 
chester, N. H., and to Auburn. Accepts 


both pastorates. 
Kinney, Guo. E., Lee, N. 
Ch., Auburn, Me. 
Porter, Horace, recently of Watchung Avenue 
Ch., Montclair, N. J., to Bethel Ch., Ontario, 
Cal. Accepts. 
Spracun, F'rep’k P., Saranac, Mich., to Shelby. 
VrRooMAn, R. H., Garden Prairie, Ill., to Lake- 


H., to Sizth Street 


side, Wn. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., Winfred, S. D., to 
Orchard, Stillwater and Niles, Io. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HovucuTon, OLA R., Bakersfield, Vt., June 3. 
Sermon by Rev. C. H. Dickinson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Clark, F. W. Day, 
C. J. Peterson, W. P. Jackson, C. H. Merrill 
and BE. Kent. 

JENKINS, Wm. A., o. Chenango Forks, N. Y., 
June 1. Sermon by Rev. BH. R. Williams ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. Oltman, C. M. 
Bartholomew, J. R. Smith, C. J. Taft. 

LINCOLN, C. ARTHUR, rec. p. First Ch., Moline, 
Ill., June 7. Sermon by Pres. O. 8. Davis ; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. L. Morgan, C. A. 
Moore, W. S. Marquis, L. A. Parr, R. S. 
Haney, Franz Anderson. 

Mosetry, JoHN H., o. Frankfort, Me., June 3. 
Sermon by Pres. D. N. Beach; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Lyman, W. W. Dornan, 
Cc. H. McElkiney, R. G. Harbutt, W. J. Mc- 
Neil, J. B. Parry. 

Srrout, Jos. W., i. Rehoboth, Mass., June 9. 
Sermon by Rey. G. H. Johnson; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. Albert Couchs, C. F. Swift, 
L. B. Goodrich, John Whitehill, C. B. Wathen, 
A, K., Gleason. 

Voris, JoHN R., 0. Wading River, L. I., June 3. 
Sermon by Rev. G. R. Montgomery; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Frank Voorhees, R. B. 
Tolbert, W. H. Fitch, W. 1. Chalmers, Willard 
Harmon. 


Resignations 


ALTVATER, WINFRED, effective 
July 4. 

Bacon, Atvin C., Stanley Memorial Ch., New 
Britain, Ct. 

Buegrei, Guo. J., Emington, Ill. 

BURKHARDT, JESSE B., Blair, Neb. 

Burnap, Irvine A., Broad Brook, Ct. 

CHARLTON, ALLEN S., Union Ch., Heath, Mass. 
Effective Sept. 1. 

Drew, Frank L., Moreno, Cal. 

GETcHELL, E. PLuMMER, Union Ch., Cleveland, 
O# 

Hersert, Hepn, Lake View, Io. 

JAMES, Davin M., Sandoval, Ill. 


Lexington, O., 


Larson, JAs. H., assistant pastor Second Ch. | 


Holyoke, Mass. 

Lone, Hpnry B., Trinity Ch., Cleveland, O., 
effective Sept. 1. 

Prior, ARTHUR E., Harvard, Neb. 

Spracun, Frep’k P., Saranac, Mich. 

Vrooman, R. H., Garden Prairie, Ll. 


American Board Personals . 
APPOINTMENTS 


CHANEY, GeRraupE, Oberlin, O., April 20, to | 


the Shansi Mission, China. : 

Dr Haan, ARIF BENJAMIN, Oberlin, O., Dec. 8, 
1908, to North China. 

FAIRFIELD, WYNN Cowan, Oberlin, O., May 18, 
to the Shansi Mission. 

GARDNER, HaroLp IRVING, 
May 4, to Central Turkey. 

JoHNSON, OBED S1MoN, Oberlin, O., Feb. 16, to 
the South China Mission. 

Keiiocc, Epwin Dwient, Orange, Mass., April 
20, to Foochow, China. 


New Haven, Ct., 


LEAVENS, Dnxtia Dickson, Norwich, Ct., April 
20, to North China. 

Marrin, Harry Stratton, New Haven, 
Feb. 16, to North China. 

Martin, Rosp LompBarp, New Haven, Ct., Feb. 
16, to North China. 

MeEEBOLD, AGNDS JULIA, Chicago, Ill., June 1, 
to Foochow, China. 

OrNER, ARTHUR JPROME, Brooklyn, N. J., Jan. 
19, to the Zulu Mission. 

RICHMOND, CLARA CHILDS, Dalton, N. H., Feb. 
2, to Western Turkey. 

Roprs, ALICE RocprRS, Bangor, Me., April 20, 
to Foochow, China. 

SpymMour, SaraH DIANTHA, 
Dee. 8, 1908, North China. 

VANDERSLICE, Mary ESTELLE, 
Jan. 19, to North China. 


Ct, 


Springfield, Mo., 


Greer, S. C., 


COMMISSIONED 


ALLCHIN, Miss FLORENCE STRATTON, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 9, in Central Church, to 
the Japan Mission. 

Dp Haan, -Rev. ARIE BENJAMIN, and SEYMOUR, 
Miss Saran DranruHa, at Hartford, Ct., 
May 380, in Park Church, to the North 
China Mission. 

OrnwbR, ARTHUR JEROME, at Dover, N. H., April 
4, in First Church, 
South Africa. 

DEPARTURES 


ALLCHIN, FLorpncn Strrarron, May 21, from 
San Francisco to Japan. 
GATES, Rey. and Mrs. Lorin 
York, June 5, returning to the 

Mission, India. 

Hoprin, Miss Jpssip, May 21, from San Fran- 
cisco, returning to Kusaie, Micronesia. 

Orner, ArTHUR J., April 14, from. New York 
to the Zulu Mission. 

Taytor, Rev. and Mrs. JaMes D., May 18, 
from Boston, returning to the Zulu Mission. 


S., from New 
Marathi 


ARRIVALS 


Coty, Miss Harrip L., of Monastir, Turkey, 
at Boston, May 27. 

Dickson, Rev. and Mrs. JAMES H., of Ceylon, 
at Portland, Ore., May 6. 


MituarD, Miss ANNA L., of Bombay, India, 
at San Francisco, May 21. 

Rogers, Mrs. DANInL MINER and son (Paul 
Nathaniel), at New York, May 31, from 
Tarsus, Central Turkey. 

ARRIVALS ABROAD 
Watson, Dr. and Mrs. Percy T., at Fen- 


chou-fu, China, April 16. 


He fled from the sword and hid in the 
scabbard.—African Proverb. 


Ever stop to think what 
down? Don’t do it. 


| and gratuitously. 


| Our New Book on Colorado and a beautiful folder, 
“ Through Scenic Colorado and Yellowstone Park to the 
Alaska Yukon-Pacific Exposition” are free on request. 
| They’re full of information and of real value to you. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


2 La Salle Street Station, Chicajo, III. 


= 


to the Zulu Mission, | 
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Too Busy to Take.a Vacation? 


will happen to the family should you Break 
Take them all and run out to Colorado 
for a few weeks. It will put new life into you. 


You needn’t camp out unless you want to. Magnifi- 
cent hotels and excellent boarding places are plentiful. 


ROCK ISLAND TO THE ROCKIES 


means a sure, safe journey, which is a pleasure in it-) 
self. Don’t wait! Finish up the tag ends on the train. 


| | degrocky fountain Limited 


has a stenographer to do‘your bidding properly 


A RESCUE! 


A RESCUE! 


The Maine Central 
Railroad Co. 


If you are undecided where to go 
for your Summer rest and recreation, 

If you do not know MAINE—the 
Summer Playground of America, 

If you are a stranger to The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, 


Send For Our Book 


VACATION BOARD and SUMMER TOURS 
IN MAINE and NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1909 Edition. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Portland, Maine. 


Free for a stamp. 


SUMMER TOURS 


ALASKA Jily 1, 6 and 16 


Yellowstone Park 
July 6, 16, Aug. 6, Sept. 2 
SPECIAL N. E. A. PARTY 
July 1 to Denver, Salt Lake, Portland 
Seattle, Alaska, with Choice of Return 
Route 
48 Shorter Tours to the Resorts of 
New York, New England and Canada 


Europe May, June and July 
Around the World 


(Eastbound, Westbound, Southbound) 
Yukon-Pacific Excursion Tickets—all lines 


Which book may we send you? 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 


306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1005 Chestnut St., Phila 


840 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE 


By JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., : 
is undoubtedly the greatest work on Revelation 
ever written. It is having a marvelous sale. Total 
editions, nine; 15,000 sets; 45,000 volumes. _Thou- 
sands have given unsolicited testimonials. Former 
price, $5.00 per set; three volumes; 1417 pages. Vow 
‘$2.50, prepaid to any address. To Ministers, Mis- 
sionaries, etc., $1.80 per set. 


CHAS. C. COOK, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


GIPSY SMITH 


SPEOIAL EDITION OF 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OLD 
By I, ALLAN SANKEY, Son of IRA D. SANKEY 


288 Pages Just Published psn 


Responses New Songs 
ailed Each 

$25 per 100 te rc iairers.” SOC py nan 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO- New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT 

Pianos. Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways 
from $350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers 
from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings 
from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand. Uprights 
$75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand Pianos at about 
half. Write for full particulars. Cash or easy monthly 
payments. Lyon & Healy, 62 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We ship everywhere on approval. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Every church should use this cleanly method. 
Our “SELF COLLECTING'' TRAYSAVES 
ONE FOURTH COST ofother systems. Outfit 
sent for FREE TRIAL. 5,000 churches use 


| THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. BOX 5.. LIMA,OHIO. 


THE SEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE INIIVIDUAL 
@ LONMNUNION SERVICE 4As IN- 
LREASED THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
LOROS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES 1T WILL 00 50 FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 


TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
256 Washington Street 
Address Dept. G Boston, Mass. 


BENEVOLENCE 


ANY ONE DESIRING TO HELP A 
WORTHY CAUSE FINANCIALLY 
CAN LEARN OF A MOST WORTHY 
ONE BY ADDRESSING BOX 24, 
care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Charitable Societies 
American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’t 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


_ WOMAN’S BoarpD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss 8. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-H. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THe WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrsry, 
of Boston, Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. Miss M. E. Emerson, Treasurer, 395 


Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Second Ministerial Retreat 


Continued from page 837 


ably introduced and developed. It was the 
note of the Christianity that does not use 
Christ but is used by him, like the greatest 
artists and authors, who are used by their 
imaginations. 

Dr. Horton, that princely Christian with 
the primitive endowment of kind heart and 
simple faith unspoiled by scholarly attain- 
ments and honors, is heard at his best, in 
my opinion, in sucha gathering. His three 
addresses were all upon The Holy Spirit, 
which he treated of, successively, as the The- 
ologoumenon, the Gift, and the Power. 

In the first address he showed how 
throughout all time the Spirit has been the 
constitution principle of created life, and 
the new life which came with Jesus Christ 
is realized in his disciples through the work- 
ing of this same Spirit. In the second ad- 
dress how the gift of the Spirit is not a 
sudden, uniform, final act, but is rather a 
process of bestowal in proportion as the 
Christian manifests desire and capacity. In 
the concluding address, the last formal one 
of the Retreat, Dr. Horton urged convinc- 
ingly that the Spirit as a power is not a 
separate fruit of the Christian life to be 
cultivated and employed, but that rather is 
it instinet in all the other “fruits of the 
Spirit.” 

Howagrp ARNOLD WALTER. 

Hartford, Ct. 


A Historic Anniversary 


Neither Connecticut nor the First Church 
of Hartford are unused to anniversary occa- 
sions. But the work and influence of the 
Congregational ministers of Connecticut in 
years gone by made the Bi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the General Association of large 
significance. Here was memorialized on 
June 8 and 9 the high thought, the devoted 
spirit and the good fellowship ‘of the long 
and honored roll of the Congregational min- 
isters who have made the name of Connecti- 
cut revered throughout our land. 

The program was entirely of historic char- 
acter. Even the moderator, Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, suggested comparisons between the 
Saybrook Platform, the adoption of which 
had to do with the bringing of the Associa- 
tion into existence, and the latest move 
toward modifications in Congregational polity. 
One could not help feeling that proposed 
changes would fare all the better in Con- 
necticut because of the historic connections. 

The whole field of Congregational history 
in Connecticut was traced from its Massa- 
chusetts origin to the resolutions on polity 
by the last National Council by the masterly 
hand of Prof. Williston Walker. The vener- 
able and beloved figure of Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son will not soon be forgotten, 
strong voice he clearly outlined and aug- 
mented the historical address of the previous 
evening by his treatment of Connecticut 
Congregationalism and Its Ministry in their 
large contributions to the History of Theol- 
ogy here in America. 

The Relation of. Congregationalism to 
Other Denominations of the state, with espe- 
cial reference to its close affiliations with the 
Presbyterians during the early part of the 
nineteenth century, was the theme of Dr. 
William DeLoss Love. A practical phase of 
this theme was illustrated by the Association 
through its mission of greeting in the person 
of the moderator to the Diocesan Convention 
of Episcopal Churches in session in the city. 
In turn, the Association welcomed to its 
platform Dr. Hart, president of the Berke- 
ley Divinity School of Middletown, who 


with a layman of his church brought greet- 
ings. 


Continued on page 841 


as with 


-Emrich, D. D., 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ForeIGN MISSIONS. Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank .H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G, 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Society, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., 
General Secretary. W. EH. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 


THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socipty. Aids in ee churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D. D. 
Secretary; Charles BH. Hope! Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H. H. ikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpucaTion Socipry (in- 
cluding former New West Hducation Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D. D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socipry, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society ; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. f 

“THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTE- 
RIAL RELIEF’ (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipty, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THR MassacHuserrs HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BH. 
Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregationa 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppty, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre- 
gational House. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rey. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D. Kepner, Treasurer, 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Hvan- 
ee Congregational Churches and Sey 
chools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles H. 
Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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BORDENS 
PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Makes 


hb. BEST 
ICE-CREAM 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


SMU Se Oa CLE US Ask for Loan List No, 699, 


BREEZEHURST-TERRACE 


A Comfortable Home for Mild Insane and Nervous 
troubles. On Long Island Sound, 30 minutes from 34th 
Street, New York City. Address D.A. HARRISON, M.D., 
Box 15, Whitestone, L. I., New York City. 


% 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. ; 
A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th St., New York 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


NearDepots, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 


Fireproof 


Strictly 
First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


Hardwood 
Floors. 


Oriental 
Rugs. 


$2.50 
with bath, 
and up, 


I0 Minutes’ 
Walk to 20 
Theatres. 


R. J. Bingham 


- Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson 


Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S.Waterman & Sons 


incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given toall Funeral, Crema- 


tion and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel for funeral services without charge 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, President 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE ROXBURY 72 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker Boston.” 


—: A Historic Anniversary 


Continued from page 840 


Dr. Hazen spoke of the many personal and 
financial contributions to home and foreign 
missions which have giyen Connecticut a 
place second to none in the wide extension 
of the Kingdom. Rev. John C. Goddard 
wittily dealt with the humorous and rugged 
features of Connecticut ministers in the 
service of reform, particularly speaking of 
the service of Leonard Bacon to the anti- 
slavery cause and of the pioneer work of 
Lyman Beecher in temperance reform. 

Mr. Twichell, in his Reminiscences of 
Connecticut Ministers, was untrue to his 
suggestion that his best memories had been 
forgotten. He made his audience laugh, 
touched their heart strings and fed their 
spirit of devotion from the rich stores of 
his wisely selective memories of the ministers 
of his long life. The program was closed 
by an optimistic interpretation of The 
Future of Congregationalism as Suggested 
by Its History, spoken by Dr. Howe of 
Norwich. 

The social features of the gathering were 
carefully attended to by the host of the 
occasion. From the beginning Dr. Potter 
made the ministers feel that they would be 
untrue to their heritage save in the atmos- 
phere of good fellowship. At the tables 
served by the ladies of the church, at which 
one hundred of the four hundred ministers 
of the state were gathered, greetings were 
received from the medical profession in the 
person of Dr. Harry S. Fuller, the venerable 
medical examiner of the city. Hx-Mayor 
Henney spoke for the legal fraternity and 
in the absence of Mayor Hooker for the city. 
Hon. George B. Chandler of Rocky Hill, 
eminent member of the present Assembly, 
speaking for the business man, paid high 
tribute to the place and influence of the min- 
istry. To these greetings happy response 
was made by Rey. Sherrod Soule. 

Without doubt all the addresses of the 
occasion will receive permanency in printed 
form in the near future, as did those of the 
anniversary of fifty years ago. ROUNDY. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


CHRIST THE PROPHET, NOT LAWGIVER 


(Universalist Leader) 


Problems of temperance, marriage, eco- 
nomics, politics, philanthropy, were not the 
same in Galilee and among the villages and 
country neighborhoods of ancient society 
that they are now in the midst of our com- 
plicated and crowded civilization. No spe- 
cific rule is elastic enough to cover two 
worlds of life which are so different. With 
his human limitations it is preposterous to 
claim for Jesus that he settled forever any 
of the details of our daily lives. He fixed 
forever certain moral and spiritual bounda- 
ries. He laid down eternal principles of 
conduct. It is the supreme task of every 
age to work out these principles into the in- 
finite details of life. 


OPPORTUNITY 
(Our Bible Teacher) 


Some years ago a young woman newly 
married moved with her husband into a 
pioneer community in which her family ex- 
pected her to find not one congenial friend. 
“Poor, poor Adeline,” wrote one of the 
sisters to the mother at home, “she was 
always so active in Christian work, and I 
venture to say she has gone where there 
isn’t another Christian in the place. She 
won't know what to do with herself.” Pres- 
| ently a letter came from Adeline herself. 
“Mother! can you believe it? I am the only 
Christian in the place--Frank and I. Think 


of my opportunity !” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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5%—(i6 Years 


Our record for 16 years is open to 
public examination in the files of 
the New York Banking Department, 
under whose supervision our business 
is conducted. 

If your savings have been earning 
less than 5% let us show you how we 
are able to pay this rate on deposits 
entrusted to our care. Your funds are 
safeguarded by the best of securities 
—selected mortgages on New York 
and Suburban Real Estate. Our assets 
have increased to $1,900,000 and we 
have accumulated surplus and profits 
of $138,000. 

Start an account any time. Earn- 
ings begin at once and paid for every 
day funds are left with us. With- 
drawals may be made upon short - 
notice, 

Write for booklet giv- 
ing full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


12 Times Bldg. 
42d St. & Broadway New York 


0 An exceptional chance to 
invest evenasmall amount 
in a growing and honest 
and manager of the com- 
pany, and he will guarantee the principal 
as well as the interest. 
provide for the interest today. The rapid 
and increasing demand for the product will 
insure even higher dividends. 


business. H. F, Crawford 
The business is managed conservatively 
For further particulars, address 


GUARANTEED INVESTMENT 

of Brockton is the treasurer 
and its earnings are sufficient to more than 
H. F. CRAWFORD, Brockton, Mass. 


TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
EXECUTORS OF ESTATES 


A ground lease, in Chicago business district running 
eighty years—income $1,500 per annum on 4“per cent, 
valuation—absolutely secure—a rare opportunity. Ad- 
dress OWNERS, R. E.. care Lord & Thomas, 
Trude Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


111th Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1909. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. Market Value. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’Ss............ $1,765,003.75 
R@al! Estates. «cvcsaccieniacees cee 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds...........eeeeeeeeeees 1,352,000.00 
State and City Bonds..........+-ssse0+ +++ 4,1 6,833.33 
Rallroad Bonds 9) hiiacawscccessceces ceene 5,112,600.00 

420,000.00 


Miscellaneous Bonds. 
Railroad Stocks....... 


Miscellaneous Stocks..... 1,378,0( 0.00 


Bank and nes Be Lessee 338,000.00 

Bonds anc ortgages, being 
Real Estates sca 97,800.00 
een euh Atege si tats artin noes 1,120,249.91 
$24,856,499.05 


LIABILITIES. 


83,000,000.00+ 


Jas pital 
Cash Capita 9'515°887.00 


Reserve Premium Fund. 


Reserve vite Bel Senn Sala eatees ae 1,018,626.87 
‘4 () e-Imsurance, anc 
ai ae : a Seihabinne aby aewietenteends = pas gtd 
Reserve for Taxes.... 100,000. 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.. 800,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all 
ilities including-capital........----- 9,882,821.61 
$24,856,499.05 


policyholders 
$13,682,821.51} 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 

EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 

CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


Surplus as regards 


It will serve the interest of all concerned, if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
YERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact that 


the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 


Organizers Wanted 
FOR A TRIP TO THE HOLY LAND 


The desire of a lifetime may be realized by 
any Pastor, Sunday School Worker or Christian 
Endeavorer who has not the money for a 


First-Class Tour to Egypt, Palestine, 


Turkey, Greece 
and Other Mediterranean Countries 


including the 


WONDERFUL PASSION PLAY 
AT OBERAMMERGAU 


—but who has a little time and enthusiasm to 
spare. 
We are in a position to make 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


to any interested person. Our eleven years’ 
reputation as organizers of high grade Tours 
to the Orient is guarantee of generous treat- 
ment. 


Tours Sailing Jan., Feb., Mar. & Apr., 1910 


Write us at once, and get into the work be- 
fore your friends scatter for the summer. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


106 Congregational House, Boston. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Thoroughly comfortable tours with generous 
provision for sightseeing in each country, under 
the leadership of a competent conductor. 


WESTWARD FROM SAN FRANCISCO, SEPT. 14, ’09 
EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, NOV. 20, ’09 


Book early and get our suggestions for prelimi- 
nary reading. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Preliminary Cruise, and extended tours in 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece, with a 
variety of options in each country. Experienced . 
university men for leaders. 


SAILING JAN., FEB., MARCH & APRIL, 1910 
with extensions to OBERAMMERGAU for the PASSION PLAY. 


EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


A few vacancies for the July 3, 9, & 10 sailings. 
ENQUIRE BY WIRE OR THE BERTHS MAY BE SOLD. 


Get into the habit of consulting us about your 
travel plans. It will cost you nothing and may 
save you a good deal. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A MAN’S FAITH 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


1. How to Obtain Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. How to Retain Faith. 
3. How to Use Faith. 


SIXTH THOUSAND 


In this wholesome little book, “A Man’s 
Faith,” Dr. Grenfell has treated his subject 
with a simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
earnestness which ought to be of real help to 
every man or woman in search of a larger 
faith, and of genuine assistance to churches 
and pastors in their evangelistic undertak- 
ings. It is full of delightful personal rem- 
iniscences, and is exceedingly characteristic 
of this man, whose own faith has been trans- 
lated into a record of splendid achievement 
and helpfulness toward his fellowmen, well 
known to all who have followed with interest 


his heroic work among the Labrador fisher- 
men. 


Decorative boards. 48 pages. 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


By JAMES L. BARTON 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


Turkey is attempting to carry out one of the most 
stupendous reformations ever undertaken by a nation. 
It amounts to a sweeping revolution brought about with- 
out the shedding of blood. The eyes of all the world are 
turned to the Bosporus as her new parliament assembles 
and attempts to enact her constitution into practical laws. 

This is one of the most timely books of the year. 

The author of ‘‘Daybreak in Turkey’’ especially 
qualified himself for producing this work by a residence 
of seven years in the heart of the country. He has per- 
sonally visited the principal cities in the empire, haying 
traveled upon horseback and otherwise many thousands of 
miles from Constantinople to the head waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, across Armenia and Koordistan 
again and again, and into Mesopotamia and Syria. 

His practical knowledge of some of the languages 
spoken by the people of the country gave him special 
facilities for securing accurate first-hand information from 
all classes. His office as Secretary of the American Board 
has helped him in the elosest relations with both Ameri- 
cans and natives in all parts of Asia Minor, Northern 
Syria, Armenia, and Koordistan for the last decade and 
more, These are the regions that are most closely related 
to the administration of the country, and the ones most 
disturbed politically and socially during the past century. 
His official responsibilities have demanded a knowledge 
of all international questions relating to the protection in 
the country of American interests. 


DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
8% inches length, 54 inches width. 296 pages, 6 full-page 
illustrations, decorative binding, gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
Bound in paper (for classes) 50 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DeMeritte School. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Strong courses in all departments, including Music, Art, 
Elocution and Household Economics. Beautiful location, 
ten miles from Boston. For catalogue-address 

LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. EASTHAMPTON. 


Williston Seminary. 30° eer 


boys. 68th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
rounds. Catalogue free. Address JoSEPH H, SAWYER, 


.H. D., Principal. Box 1550 H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School ‘Au 


College preparatory. Seventeen miles from Boston. Miss 
CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secretary will be at 
the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Very small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. 

Address Dr. H. I. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


MAINE 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
FOR GIRLS, 65 State 
Waynflete School $0? Portiand, Me. Twelfth 
year begins Sept. 21,1909. Number‘of boarding pupils,14; 
day pupils, 70. Ref.: Dr. Ravmond Calkins, Portland, Me. 
Principals: Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWELL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P, AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Attractive location in the New Hampshire mountains. 
Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. Young 
menand women. Separate dormitories. Athletic field. 
Endowment permits low cost of $180. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


HEN you are think- 


ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
to the Edurational 
Department of 


Che Congregatinnalist 


where are advertised the best. 


Schools, Colleges, Academies, 


Seminaries, & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its fifty-second year Sept. 29, 1909. Offers all 
college graduates thorough theoretical and practical 
training for every form of the Christian ministry. Espe- 
cial attention is given to evangelism, psychology of reli- 
gion, pedagogy, Sunday school methods, social economics 
and music. Field work in a great city forms part of the 
course. Scholarships and fellowships for two years’ study 
abroad. REV.OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D., President. Address 
R. H. Ferris, Registrar, 81 Ashland Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


A professional training school for Chris- 
tian ministers, with a three years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Students have access not only to 
Andover courses covering all departments 
of Theology, but also to courses offered by 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty and the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Unexcelled 
library facilities. The 102d year begins Sept. 
30, 1909. 

Catalogues and information upon request. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


94th year opens Sept. 29, 1909. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Convocation week; 
with special lecturers. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue address 

Prof. WARREN J. Moutron, Cor. Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Located at Berkeley, Cal. 
Seat of University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands; in- 
cludes valuable University advantages. Advanced Semit- 
ics. Teaching positive and constructive. Special facili- 
ties in English Language and Literature, History, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Classical, 
English and Special Courses offered. Open to qualified 
students of any Christian Church; to women as well as 
men. Location and climate unexcelled> Year opens 
Aug.17,1909. Address President, J. K. MCLEAN, D.D. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. ’ 
THEOLOGICAL 


0 BERLIN SEMINARY 


Theelogy: PRESIDENT KING. New Test.: DEAN BOSWORTH. 
Equipment greatly improved this year. Faculty 
enlarged. Curriculum broadened. Superior library 
opportunities for research work. University ad- 
vantages. Courses for B. D. and A. M., open to 
college men and women of all denominations. Ex- 
penses moderate. Ample city mission work con- 
veniently near. For Catalogue, address 


PROF. G. W. FISKE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL . 
Graduate fellowships, beth foreign SEMINARY 


and resident. Open to college gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale! Divinity School 


Offers full university advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern 
conditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide 
range of electives in all departments of the University. 
Divinity School students may also become candidates 
for the degrees of M.A. and Ph. D. 


Fall term opens September 30, 1909. 


For bulletin or other information, address Prof. E. L. 
CURTIS, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 


IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


“THE LATEST RELIGIOUS 
and THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


A Selected List of Books of Real Value 
to Both Minister and Layman 


Any book on the list given below 
will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price quoted by either 
bookstore of the Pilgrim Press, 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and 
14 Beacon Strect, Boston. 


A Valid Christianity for Today, By Rt. Rey. 
Charles D. Williams, D. D. $1.50 


A vital, practical religion which ministers 
to the physical and spiritual needs of 
every one in God’s universe is Bishop 
Williams’s interpretation of a “valid 
Christianity for today.’ The author is 
a single taxer, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, at home both in exclusive 
clubs and socialist and labor union meet- 
ings, and his sympathies are all-embrac- 
ing. The book is a forcible arraignment 
of social injustices, and a strong and 
hopeful presentation of the “universal 
Christ” as their solvent. 


Is Immortality Desirable? by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson 75 cents 


This latest contribution to the Harvard 
lectures on the Ingersoll foundation ranks 
well with its distinguished predecessors. 
The author deals with the three attitudes 
of mankind toward immortality, those 
who do not think about immortality, 
those who fear it, and those who desire 
it. The author states his position thus, 
“The immortality which I hold to be 
desirable is one in which a continuity of 
experience analgous to that which we are 
aware of here is carried on into a life 
after death, the essence of that life being 
the continuous unfolding, no doubt 
through stress and conflict, of those 
potentialities of good of which we are 
aware here as the most significant part 
of ourselves.” 


A Working Theology, by Alexander MacColl 
75 cents 
As its title implies, this book is a com- 
pact little volume which contains the} 
essentials of modern belief in regard to 
God and man, set forth in their simplest 
form. Stripped of ecclesiastical verbiage 
and freed from perplexing discussion, 
these chapters come close to life, record 
actual experience and will be a yital help 
to the soul-life of every man. 


The Resurrection of Jesus, by James Orr, 
MCAD SD) mn $1.00 


Professor Orr makes a very thorough and 
searching study of this great article of 
the Christian faith, and brings all his 
well-known scholarship to bear upon the 


eral theories on the subject; and comes 
to the final conclusion that the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is an established fact. 


Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief, 
by R. M. Wenley $1.50 
This distinguished layman, in delivering 
the Baldwin lectures at Ann Arbor, has 
taken timely cognizance of the fact that 
we ‘are passing through a stage of 
transition where hazards beset belief.” 
He treats his subject fairly and broadly, 
but with the firm, underlying conviction 
that religion is of primary importance to 
mankind. 


The Religion of the Common Man, by Sir 
Henry Wrixon, K. C. $1.00 
The purpose of this book is to set down 
the thoughts and reasonings of a man 
possessed of average mentality and gen- 
eral information, as he ponders on the 
problems of existence and endeayors to 
work out their answers. This man, as 
the author points, is not the iconoclast, 
but the man whe quietly holds to his 
religion and silently fashions for himself 
a working creed. The sane conclusions of 
this particular “Common Man” cannot 
but be of help to all the rest of us. 


Personal Religion in Egypt Before Chris- 
tianity, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 75 cents 


Dr. Petrie’s previous research work on the 
religion of ancient Hgypt entitles him to 
an appreciative audience. In his usual 
scholarly fashion he takes up the subject 
of the religious literature immediately 
before the establishment of Christianity. 
The author arrives at some interesting 
conclusions, based in part upon the 
earlier dating of the Hermetic writings 
and the historical precision of the life of 
Apollonios. 


Studies in Christianity, by Borden P. re 
A series of essays dealing with some of 
the fundamental ideas. of Christian 
thought. The volume is of great value 
for those who are perplexed by recent 
changes in theological thought, and who 
want the help of a competent but popu- 
lar discussion of some of the central 
issues. Professor Bowne combines with 
his eminent philosophical attainments a 
rare gift for popular writing. 
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inquiry into this mych discussed point. 
The author examines its nature as a 
miracle, the credibility of its witnesses, 
the significance of appearances, and gen- 
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Contents 26 June, 


EDITORIAL 
Event and Comment 
Editorial in Brief 
Public Supervision of the Stage 
Summer Reading 


The Songs of the Church 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
How to Conquer Worry. Rev. John 
Clifford, D.D. 854 
Militant Christianity in the Heart of 
London. Rev. W. C. Rhoades 855 
THE HOME 857 


The All-Summer Birds. E. F. Humphrey 
Just for Tonight—a poem. J.C. Alvord 
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CHIMES AT CoNEY IsLAND.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilyou to Install Them in Steeplechase Tower 
in Memory of Daughter.—The chimes of Nor- 
mandy and the chimes of Trinity are soon to 
haye a rival in the chimes of Coney Island. 
Of course there are chimes, so-called, at the 
seaside resort now on the hurdy gurdies, but 
the new chimes are to be the regulation church 
kind, weighing many thousands of pounds. 
They are now being made by the Meneely Bell 
Company of Troy, N. Y., which cast the great 
chimes for the tower of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Building in Manhattan. 

The bells are to be installed in the steel 
tower at Steeplechase Park, in memory of their 
daughter Gladys, by Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Tilyou. The chimes will peal forth to a great 
audience on pleasant summer Sundays at the 
Island, and will be of such volume that when 
the air is clear and the wind in the right 
direction their music may be heard some miles 
out to sea. 


JOINT MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


FOR OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


HON. T. C. McMILLAN, President. H. C. HERRING, D. D., Secretary. DR. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Treasurer. 


THE FINAL NOTE OF APPEAL 


This is the last opportunity before July 1st to speak by means of this page in behalf of 


OUR WHOLE CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


TO PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE FOR IT AND IN 
POSITION TO: FURTHER #14: 


CONSIDER WHAT THE POSITION IS 


First—The Favorableness of that Position 


The goal of NO-DEBT is plainly in sight. The road to it is 
three-quarters traveled. Subscriptions well above $200,000 stand 
pledged, and that without falling off in the steady inflow of con- 
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Event and Comment 


The Joint Campaign—a Last Word 


It is going to be raised, that $300,000 which will set our 
societies free from debt, we confidently believe. Though only 
five days remain after the date of this paper before J uly 1, 
that is ample time to carry the subscriptions from $217,000, 
where they were the first of this week, to the $300,000 dollar 
goal and more. It is assured that $30,000 more will be sent 
from seven Western cities. Letters are pouring in daily by 
the hundred containing checks for large and small amounts, 
and no one who has but $5 or less to give need hesitate to 
forward it. When the goal has been reached we shall all be 
glad to have had even a small share in this campaign, which 
has already solidified our missionary interest as only a co- 
operative movement can do. It is good to see so many lay- 
men in local communities taking such vigorous hold of the 
proposition. The Boston and Chicago committees, in par- 
ticular, deserve credit for doing that quiet buttonholing work 
which produces results. But the money secured will not be 
the only gratifying outcome. The fact that home and for- 
eign missions have been presented as a single interest in 250 
centers to representatives of 2,500 churches suggests the 
educational value of the campaign. Our Congregational 
people know more about the work and the workers than they 
did four months ago, and we have faith that interest will not 
recede after this splendid spurt. A prominent business man 
in Boston remarked the other day, “It is worth $500,000 to 
the Congregational denomination to have these societies work- 
ing together.” Thus far the regular receipts of the societies 
have increased rather than diminished, and we trust this 
campaign has set a new pace of benevolence that will never 
slacken. Once more we press home the opportunity upon 
those who have not availed themselves as yet of it. When 
it is all over you will be glad to have had a personal part in 
this noteworthy campaign of 1909. 


Making the Most of Independence Day 


The movement to change our celebration of Independence 
Day from the dangerous individual use of explosives result- 
ing in noise and wounds to something more entertaining, 
instructive and co-operative makes progress. Impatience 
with the old way shows in various municipal laws, such as 
that of Cleveland, which forbids the use of explosives alto- 
gether, and of Chicago, which limits it to small and harm- 
less crackers and torpedoes, and the order of the police 
superintendent of Philadelphia by which the use of all ex- 
plosives is forbidden within one square of any hospital or 
private house where there is a sick person. The better way, 
however, is not prohibition—or at least not prohibition merely 
—hbut replacement. In the June Atlantic Mr. William Orr 
tells of the successful experiment which reformed the uses 
of the day in Springfield, Mass., last year, and which bids 


fair to become a permanent civic feature of that city. The 


day was celebrated by patriotic and historical parades and 
pageants, including floats and costumes representing the his- 
tory and heroes of the many nations whose children make 
up the population of the city. A battalion of nearly a thou- 
sand boys from ten to fourteen, organized by wards and 
specially uniformed, added variety to the procession, which 
was followed by choral singing and literary exercises in the 
central square. The afternoon was given to picnics, band 
concerts and athletic sports in the river parks. The evening 


gave opportunity for illumination and fireworks. Surely 
this is a more satisfying as well as a more sensible use of 
the day than that to which we have been accustomed. If 
there were any casualties in Springfield last year, they were 
few. But the roll of the dead and wounded on that one day 
in the whole country amounted to 5,623, including 55 cases 
of tetanus. And the fire peril resulted in a multitude of 
ruined buildings. There is time, even now, to make a start 
toward that better way, if only in informing the leaders of 
public opinion of its feasibility and the enjoyable nature 
of its opportunities. 


Presbyterian Doctrine and Candidates for the Ministry 

Union Seminary continues to be a breeding ground of 
doctrinal discussions and changes for the Presbyterian 
Church. On the-calendar of the New York Presbytery 
should be a standing prophecy of the weather for the June 
meeting, “About this time look for cold winds of heresy 
from the North.” This year three young men applied for 
license to preach, and their theological examination created 
the annual perturbation in the presbyterial mind. The usual 
course was followed of deferring decision while the young 
men—one of whom is a brother of Prof. Hugh Black of the 
seminary—were labored with by a committee of Presbytery 
in the endeavor to ascertain just what they do believe in 
terms sufficiently definite to be understood by the members 
of Presbytery. Points of difficulty were the historicity of 
the Genesis stories, the virgin birth of Jesus and the flesh 
and blood resurrection. It has always been a principle of 
Presbyterian church law that no question could be decided 
by a court except in the adjudication of specific cases. The 
action of the New York Presbytery in this specific case 
seems to supply—auntil and unless overruled by a_ higher 
court on a possible appeal—an authoritative interpretation 
of the confession of faith in regard to the doctrine of the 
authority of Scripture. Belief in the truth of facts stated 
by the Scripture writers as facts—such as the fall of man, 
the virginity of Mary and the flesh and blood reality of the 
resurrection body of Christ—is not forbidden to Presbyterian 
teaching and ruling elders; but neither is it required. We 
shall be curious to see whether the minority of the New York 
Presbytery will be content to let this official interpretation 


stand and what the church at large will have to say to it. 


Collector Loeb and the Smugglers 

The conviction and sentence to imprisonment or fine of 
three respectable smugglers in New York last week is further 
evidence of the thorough housecleaning which Collector Loeb 
is undertaking in the New York Custom House. The detec- 
tion and punishment of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany in the weighing frauds was a foretaste of troubles to. 
come for those who cheat the people. Mr. Loeb’s reputation 
for efficiency, earned as secretary to President Roosevelt, has 
found a larger field, and in it he is not likely to be less in 
the public eye than he would have been if he had received a 
cabinet appointment. If he can save the Government some 
millions a year by this thoroughgoing reformation of admin- 
istrative oversight, he will help to solve the question of 
revenue which is troubling the wise heads of the Senate. 
His energetic interference with slipshod or corrupt ways may 
do something also to educate the public as to the erime of 
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smuggling, which most men and more women think quite 
venial. So long as it is regarded as a game of wits, played 
with a set of quite impersonal inspectors, it may be taken 
lightheartedly. But as a sin against all taxpayers, with dis- 
agreeable penalties hanging over, it takes on quite a different 
look. It is an annoyance to have one’s belongings overhauled 
on arrival from a foreign shore, with possible extra payment 
on purchases, but these are the privileges of the protectionist. 
If we object to them, it should be on the ground of free—or 
at least freer trade, and not because we are unwilling to pay 
our share of the expenses of the Government. The smuggler 
is just as much a cheat as the man who uses used stamps over 
again or steals an unpaid ride on the street cars. 


The Financial and Commercial Exchanges 


There is nothing drastic or sensational in the report of 
the commission appointed by Governor Hughes of New York 
to consider the office which the great commercial exchanges 
serve in the community and to suggest changes in the law 
concerning them. The head of the commission was Horace 
White, the greatest American authority on banking, and the 
membership was representative of different interests. The 
report followed a long and deliberate examination with pub- 
lic hearings. It declares that those exchanges where the 
prices of commodities are fixed by open bidding are whole- 
some and necessary to our commercial life, and that entire 
freedom of bidding is an element of stability. The specula- 
tive uses of an exchange cannot be eliminated without de- 
stroying the service of the exchange as an index of current 
values. The commission recognizes, however, that specula- 
tion is injurious and recommends a limitation of “margin” 
trading—that is, of buying on borrowed money lent by the 
brokers—so that a “margin” of less than twenty per cent. 
shall be illegal. The report declares against public super- 
vision on the ground that a close corporation in which mem- 
bership is a valuable privilege is much better able to set and 
hold to high ideals than a government-regulated body. The 
key to the situation is freedom of sale, and, so far as possible, 
the requirement of actual transactions. But the purchase of 
“futures”’—such as the securing by manufacturers in advance 
the certainty of supplies when needed—is a necessary func- 
tion of the exchanges. The commission finds that the prices 
quoted by the Mercantile and Metal exchanges are not 
current prices, and recommends that their charters be re- 
pealed. It also censures the mixture of elements, such as 
the listing and trading in mining shares by the Produce 
Exchange. The report is of interest to the whole country 
and makes a good point of departure for future debates in 
regard to speculation and supervision of the modern market- 
places. 


A Tariff for no Revenue 


High tariff proteetion as proposed in the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives and that which is certain to 
be passed by the Senate, does not provide revenue enough to 
make sure of meeting the cost of the Government, with its 
heavy expenditures for wars past and possible. The House 
proposed to meet this deficit by a tax on inheritances. A 
probable majority of the Senate, made up of Republicans 
and Democrats, seemed on the verge of carrying a motion 
for an income tax, when the form of the discussion was 
changed by a message from the President recommending two 
measures, a tax on the net incomes of corporations and the 
submission of a constitutional amendment giving the Federal 
Government the power of levying an income tax without 
apportioning the amount to the states according to popula- 
tion, as at present required in the case of direct taxes. The 
recommendation of the former was made by the President, 
not merely for the revenue it would bring, but also as a means 
of initiating a Federal supervision of corporations, which 
would be compelled ta keep accounts and make returns in a 
form prescribed by Government inspectors. There are two 
questions, one of raising revenue and the other of federal 
supervision, and we are sorry to have them consolidated and 
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confused in a revenue bill. We do not believe that inquisi- 
tive taxes of the sort contemplated can ever be popular. Nor 
do we think it wise to interfere with the taxation of incomes 
by the states. State jealousy would probably prevent the 
success of the proposed amendment. It would be well, how- 
ever, to take the sense of the country at large on the question 
rather than to proceed, as the majority of the Senate seemed 
ready to do, to challenge the Supreme Court to change its 
already expressed opinion by re-enacting a law which it has 
declared unconstitutional. If revenue is wanted, why not 
re-enact the stamp taxes which proved so effective in war 
times? But the better way would be to shape the tariff so 
as to make it revenue-producing and a relief for the con- 
sumer, and to cut off wasteful expenditures. 


Commissioner Leupp’s Service for Indians 


President Taft has regretfully accepted the renewed resig- 
nation of Hon. Francis E. Leupp from the office of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Leupp’s condition of health 
making it necessary for him to insist on it. His signal servy- 
ice during his four years in that office deserves the grateful 
recognition of the country. He has carried to results of high 
value a policy adopted by him in the beginning to bring the 
Indians as rapidly as was possible with safety to responsible 
and self-respecting citizenship. He has sought to take them 
out of their isolation in tribal relations and place them in 
friendly contact with whites. Several reservations have been 
opened, individual allotments of land made to Indians and 
the remainder sold to white settlers. Day schools have been 
established for Indian and white children together. Through 
employment bureaus able-bodied young Indians have been 
helped to find a market for their labor. Those who have 
been found or made able to take care of money held in trust 
for them by the Government have received what belonged 
to them. They have been put on the same footing as whites 
in business transactions, paying for what they get and know- 
ing what they pay, instead of being treated as wards kept 
ignorant of their own concerns. The free sale of liquor to 
them. has been prohibited, often by heroic measures, requiring 
both courage.and tact by men and women whom Mr. Leupp 
has selected with rare skill. In short, he has studied the 
Indian tribes where they live, giving his time and strength 
to their service, aiming to give them all the liberty they 
could enjoy withovt trespassing on the rights of others, 
teaching them the responsibilities that go with freedom in 
the home and business and society and government, assuming 
that they are potential American citizens who are to become 
in all respects actual citizens as soon as they are capable of 
full citizenship. To this end Mr. Leupp has brought a high 
administrative ability with a vast amount of patient effort 
and an optimism which he has imparted to those who have 
worked with him. We have seen and known a number of 
these assistants who are true missionaries as well as brothers 
and sisters to the Fadians. In these four years Mr. Leupp 
has written into the history of our country a permanent and 
honorable chapter which is not less valuable because less 
known than some brilliant achievements on battlefields. His 
successor is Mr. R. G. Valentine, the present assistant com- 
missioner, provided his nomination by the President is con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


A Vice of American Youth 
Persons of little education and a limited vocabulary 
often resort to profanity in order to increase the force of 


_what they want to say. It is also a sign of vulgar associa- 


tions and often of insincerity and cowardice. When one 
would conceal a lie or pretend to courage which he doesn’t 
possess he is apt to use oaths. We had supposed that this 
vice was chiefly prevalent among uneducated persons of low 
morals and associations. We are, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised to read the statement in the Outlook by Principal 
Stearns of Phillips Academy, Andover, that schoolmasters 
generally agree that profanity is increasing among Ameri- 
ean boys in high schools and colleges. We are still more 
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surprised by his judgment that boys in these institutions are 
much more addicted to swearing than those in English schools. 
But Principal Stearns is cautious in speech and knows 
whereof he speaks. He thinks this vice is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of our American life. The reasons for it he says 
are found in our democratic spirit which tends to level 
associations downward as well as upward, and in the ab- 
sence from home life of religious teaching and influence. 
These lead to lack of reverence for holy things and tend to 
weaken respect for law and authority. Boys who swear 
habitually are usually braggarts though often unconscious 
of it. Principal Stearns speaks from experience in obsery- 
ing many boys when he says the profane boy is unreliable 
and usually a coward in emergencies. In athletics though 
he may be a brilliant player, his incompetence is revealed 
when self-control and courage are most needed. The lack 
of reverence of which profanity is an evidence breeds shal- 
lowness and vulgarity. Home influence, public sentiment 
in school and college, and the requirements of gentlemen 
in society ought to work together against this weakness and 
vice in American youth. 


Steps toward Presbyterian Reunion in Scotland 

The Presbyterians of the Established and United Free 
Churches of Scotland mean seriously to consider the possi- 
bility of a union. At their assemblies, held side by side in 
Edinburgh, after the commemoration in common of Calvin, 
in which they marched up the aisle of St. Giles Cathedral 
together, the delegates apparently liked the spirit of co- 
operation so well that they resolved on an attempt at a 
mutual understanding which should consolidate and econo- 
mize forces and enable the united church to do a thorough 


~ work for Christ in Scotland. The motion originated in the 


Established Church Assembly and the-vote for an unre- 
stricted conference on union was adopted in each assembly 
unanimously. A large commission of more than a hundred 
will have the work in charge. It would be unwise to make 
light of the strong convictions and wide divergencies of 
opinion held by individuals and groups in both churches, 
which must make union difficult. That there is already a 
real, underlying and too often unrecognized unity between 
them the moving of heart which produced this unexampled 
unanimity proves. The conference will be long and will have 
many difficulties to face. If it succeeds in working out a 
plan which commends itself to both assemblies another year, 
there will be much thanksgiving. If not, the plain speaking 
and definition of points of difference will do much toward 
the growth of that feeling of brotherhood which shows itself 
so wonderfully in the assemblies of this year. 


British Christian Endeavor 


Tt is nineteen years since the Christian Endeavor Society 
got a foothold in England, and for the second time during 
that period the annual convention was held last month in 
Bristol. Some members who attended the convention there 
in 1896 came back to this meeting with children now old 
enough to be candidates for membership. Many Christian 
workers at home and abroad have been raised up through 
this movement. One society reported eight foreign mission- 
aries sent from among its members, and numbers of young 
men and women rose in the meeting to offer themselves for 
this service. Reports were received from 4,117 societies, of 
which 183 were formed during the last year, while 7,768 
members of these societies have united with the churches. 
The results of the tour of Dr. F. E. Clark last autumn to 
the British Isles are seen in the increased numbers and 
enthusiasm. The health and vigor of the national society 
are shown in financial contributions as well as in earnest 
work. The newly elected president, Rev. J. Tolefree Parr, 
is a well-known evangelist of the Primitive Methodist de- 
nomination, while the vice-president, Miss E. M. Weatherley, 
who is expected to sucoeed to the presidency next year, will 
be the first of her sex to receive this honor. 
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An English Invasion of Germany 


About 120 clergymen and lay representatives of churches 
of Britain of all denominations have been for ten days the 
guests of the German people. They went to return the 
visit made by Germans to England last year. They em- 
barked at Dover, June 7, on a steam yacht chartered by 
the German Commission to take them from England to 
Germany. They were entertained at a banquet by the 
Senate of Hamburg, had a royal official welcome at Berlin 
with a greeting from Kaiser Wilhelm, and the town council 
gave them a luncheon. On Sunday Dr. Dryander, Court 
Chaplain to the Emperor, preached to Protestants at the 
Dom Kirche, while Catholics worshiped in St. Hedwig’s 
Church. A grand official banquet was provided on Monday 
evening, attended by leading clergymen, statesmen and other 
German friends of Peace. Religious services, social enter- 
tainments and excursions filled all the days of the week, 
including a trip to the Luther Country, visiting Eisenach 
and the Wartburg Castle where Martin Luther was hid for 
several months from his enemies. The party included several 
bishops and other clergy of the Church of England, promi- 
nent Nonconformists such as Dr. Monro Gibson, O. Silvester 
Horne, Dr. Newton Marshall and Dr. Rendel Harris. The 
invitations were extended by the German Committee through 
a joint English Committee of the Metropolitan Free Church 
Federation. Just previous to this visit a large deputation 
of British Labor members went to Germany under the con- 
duct of F. Herbert Stead, where they were received with 
great enthusiasm by their German friends. It is generally 
recognized in England that the hysterical scare of war with 
Germany is ended. The purpose to promote international 
harmony is finding expression among the prominent citizens 
of religious, business and political circles of both countries, 
and the grotesque misrepresentations by yellow journal’ of 
hostile feelings between these countries have ceased to excite 
popular alarm. Christians holding the same faith though 
speaking different tongues hold in their hands the power 
to maintain the peace of the world. 


Brotherhoods in Belgium 

Peace in Europe is being effectively cultivated by the 
interchange of visits between Christians of different coun- 
tries. One of the most notable of these was an “invasion” 
of Belgium during the Whitsuntide holidays by about 230 
members of Brotherhoods in England, representing London 
and some fifty provincial towns. They arrived in Brussels 
early Sunday morning, May 30, and were welcomed by 
leaders of the Belgian democracy. A meeting was held in 
the Maison du Peuple, at which about 1,000 Belgians were 
present. The hall is the headquarters of a Socialist Co- 
operative Society, and this was the first time that a religious 
meeting had ever been held in it. After devotional services 
the English visitors sang several hymns, such as “Fling 
out the banner” and “Stand up for Jesus.” Cheers greeted 


‘M. Vandervelde, the Socialist-Labor leader in the Belgian 


Parliament, when he came on the platform. Other promi- 
nent men were present. The Brotherhood movement was 
explained as a great religious democracy. Its representatives 
had come to Belgium because Fraternity has no frontiers. 
The gospel of Christ gave the only stable moral basis for all 
social progress movements. The visit of the English “in- 
vaders” to Charleroi was signalled by a welcome from 14,000 
working men, many of whom had come in from the colliery 
and iron-working towns of the district. As the Englishmen 
marched by threes through the densely packed streets they 
were hailed by enthusiastic cheers of “Vivent les Anglais!” 
“Vive la: Fraternite!” “Vive VInternationalisme!” Many 
toil-worn hands were stretched forth to grasp those of the 
visitors with the hearty greeting, “Camarade,” and at the 
crowded public meetings the gospel was proclaimed that 
Jesus was the workman leader of working men, who taught 
men that God was the common Father and that his children 
should treat one another as brothers. Such a demonstration, 
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without precedent in Belgium, will do much to cultivate 
fraternal sentiment which will make talk about war between 
European nations unpopular. 


Religious Persecution in Russia 

While some concessions to religious liberty in Russia are 
being made by the Douma and more demanded, persecutions 
continue in various sections of the country. The annual 
meetings of the Baptist Union of native churches were re- 
cently held at Odessa. An excursion was arranged to a 
mountain not far from the city, and the party, consisting 
of over 200 men and women; were arrested and thrown into 
The pastor of the Baptist church in Odessa, Mr. 
Payloff, was.sentenced to prison for two months and 206 
others for seven days. The charge against the members 
was of holding an unlawful assembly, while the pastor was 
charged with having made an illegal prayer. It is supposed 
that the authorities of the Orthodox church had intended 
to capture Pastor Fetler of the Baptist church in St. Peters- 
burg, who arrived on the scene just after the raid had been 
made. He is very popular at the capital, where he is pro- 
tected by influential friends against attack from the reac- 
tionary clerical party; but at Odessa he was beyond the 
range of such protection. The prefect of Odessa openly 
expressed his regret that he had not caught Mr. Fetler. A 
few days later another party were arrested as they were con- 
ducting a baptismal service on the shore of the Black Sea. 
By a decree issued in April, 1905, Russian subjects are per- 
mitted to change their religion. But the change in the law 
is opposed by the clergy of the Greek Church and many 
Government officials do not like the change. Hence the 
police in many sections are active in making difficulties for 
religious bodies on various charges. 


prison. 


Public Supervision of the Stage 


When President Taft, the other day in Washington, rose 
from his place and walked out of a theater at the end of the 
first act because he thought the play unfit for presentation, 
he expressed the feelings of American Christians in general, 
but not of those who regard the theater as intrinsically and 
inevitably corrupt and demoralizing. The President does 
not hold that opinion, nor do we; but there is undoubtedly 
much in the history of the theater to lend it countenance 
and far too much in its present bids for public favor. 

The choice of plays can never be a matter of unconcern 
to the responsible leaders of public opinion. Recent inter- 
ferences with the freedom of the stage illustrate their sense 
of responsibility. The prohibition of Salome—that impudent 
challenge to the sense of public deceney—the action of 
Mayor Hibbard of Boston in forbidding the presentation of 
certain plays and calling for a commission of censorship— 
these and other signs of the time speak of an outraged and 
reawakened public conscience and a determination that the 
line between the permissible and the reprehensible shall be 
drawn with a firm hand. In the words of Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts, addressed to Mayor Hibbard: “The line 
to be drawn between the different classes of plays is, as we 
all know, a hazy and difficult one; but such action as you 
have taken now and again has, I am sure, the strong sup- 
port of good public sentiment, and gives the managers and 

others a warning to be careful.” 

But many of the managers of our theaters will not of 
their own accord be careful. They have no sense of public 
responsibility and they stand convicted, on the testimony of 
their own well-wishers, of a succession of indecencies which 
taxes the patience of the friendly moralist to the uttermost. 
Here, for example, is the testimony of the veteran critic 
of the theater, William Winter, in the New York Tribune: 

“The theatrical season of 1908-09 . . . has been remark- 
able for the number of indecent plays ‘that have been pro- 
‘duced in the course of it. . The season began with a 
double-barreled discharge " gaa cynical vulgarity 
ealled . a dirty drama... . The reek of theatrical 
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vice has been diffused ever since.” Mr. Winter writes with 
indignant sorrow that a fine and beautiful art should be so 
degraded. We have only room to quote his words of a single 
other play which he calls “the culminating disgrace” of the 
season. “Few plays so distinctly and inevitably injurious 
have anywhere been produced, for it is a literal, gross por- 
trayal of vice, and from the beginning a large part of its 
auditory has consisted of young women and _ half-grown 
girls.” 

So stated, the theater of the season appears as a specu- 
lation in the appeal and incitement to licentiousness, and 
must in plain terms be classed with the trades of the pander 
and the pimp. If this were all, the duty of total abstinence 
and so far as possible of the extirpation of the theater would 
be plain. A tree that bears such fruits is only fit to be cut 
down and burned. But this is not all—it is not a complete 
nor a fair statement of the situation. In the first place the 
extirpation of the dramatic instinct and its public gratifi- 
cations is an impossible task. Nor is the stage wholly 
abandoned to licentiousness. There are plays like Mr. 
Kennedy’s “The Servant in the House,” which are direct 
attempts to appeal to the higher instincts of the soul and 
to diffuse the spirit of brotherhood. Mr. Kennedy’s play 
asks in other terms the question which Mr. Stead put when 
he asked, “What would Christ do if he came to Chicago?” 

To become effective the criticism of the stage must. not 
be ignorant or indiscriminate. And it is, after all, in Amer- 
ica more a criticism of stage managers than of actors or of 
dramatists. Private greed has usurped the dictatorship of 
public manners. The little group of selfish capitalists 
which owns and operates most of our theaters must be made 
to feel the authority of the public. It is doubtful whether 
in an ideal society any private profits would be allowed 
from the drama, except the pay of the performers. That is 
a solution of the difficulty at which Germany has arrived 
in its municipal theaters. A theatrical trust, void of con- 
science as to its responsibility for the moral teaching of the 
drama it presents, is from the social point of view a monster. 
For next to the church, the school and the newspaper, the 
theater stands as the chief moral and economic educator of 
our people. Suppose the schools were in the hands of a 
little group of wholly mercenary capitalists who catered to 
the desires and not the needs of the pupils, and were wholly 
reckless of morality! How long would the Republic stand? 
It cannot be too often insisted that the stage is a school— 
not merely for grown men and women, but for growing boys 
and girls—like the audience in this New York school of vice 
of which Mr. Winter tells. It is monstrous that such a 
school should be established for mere gain and under no 
sort of supervision by the responsible heads of our govern- 
ment. 

If any one doubts whether the stage does indeed take 
this large part in the education of our people, he would do 
well to turn to the paper by Miss Jane Addams in Religious 
Education, on the failure of religious training among the 
children of our cities. We must pass over her indictment 
of our family life for the moment to quote what she says 
of the theater. 

“While many young people, and older ones as well, go to 
the theater if only to see represented, and to hear discussed, 
the themes which seem to them so tragically important, 
there is no doubt that what they hear there, flimsy and poor 
as it often is, easily becomes their actual moral guide. In 
moments of moral crisis, they turn to the sayings of the hero 
who found himself in a similar plight. The sayings may 
not be profound, but they are at least applicable to conduct. 
A dozen plays are on the stage at the present moment whose 
titles might be easily Ma sts into proper Be for 
sociological lectures or sermons.’ 

Some of these are the very plays which Mr. Winter de- 
nounces as schools of vice. For example, the play which 
Miss Addams says “has been called, rightly or wrongly, ‘The 
Divine Comedy of the Poor,’” Mr. Winter calls “one of 
the most crude and offensive plays which have been obtruded 
on public attention—a hotch-potch of the slums.” And the 
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play which Miss Addams tells us is teaching the people 
what to think about “The Results of Frenzied Finance,” 
is to Mr. Winter, lover and friend of the theater, “a diluted 
mixture of French filth” which “has become insipid without 
ceasing to be nauseous.” 

We respect the position of those who refuse the theater 
altogether, though we are not seriously considering it here. 
But responsibility does not cease with abstinence or protest, 
nor is the case helped by indiscriminate denouncements,. 
The spots are black enough, but it is not true, and it. does 
not help, to say that the theater and those who patronize 
it are all tarred to a common black with the devil’s brush. 
One must feel sorry for the actors and actresses who are 
compelled—they must be compelled—to exhibit themselves 
wading through these cesspool plays. But they are, after all, 
men and women like the rest of us, with their special pro- 
fessional point of view. The duty of the church, the duty 
of all good citizens, is to help in organizing an honest and 
effective public opinion which shall make it impossible for 
any group of men to maintain for their private profit schools 
of lasciviousness for our people’s entertainment. No money 
of ours must go into their pockets for the production of a 
questionable play. No presence of ours must sustain them. 
We must insist upon a right, reasonable and effective super- 
vision of this school of public morals in the interest of our 
national life and the character of our children. 


Summer Reading 


President Eliot’s list of books to fill his educative five-foot 
shelf is not so astonishing as it would be if it were complete. 
It does not contain Shakespeare, but it has Dryden’s “All 


_for Love.” The Bible is not there, but it has “Fruits of 


Solitude” by William Penn. The songs of Burns are miss- 
ing and “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” but we have “Tam 
o’ Shanter.” Walton’s “Compleat Angler” is here, but neither 
Don Quixote nor Wordsworth. Emerson is doubly elected, 
with his “Essays” and “English Traits,” but neither Swift 
nor Boswell. Adam Smith appears, but neither Homer nor 
any of the Greek dramatists. We have Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Religio Medici,” but neither the lyrics of Shelley nor Keats. 
Making every allowance for the fact that this is a step 
toward a larger list, we are inclined to say of it, as of 
Emerson’s astonishing anthology of verse, that it is more 
indicative of an individual and limited taste than a guide 
to educative reading. 

Not one book in President Eliot’s list is contemptible; 
but what can he think of the capabilities of the inquiring but 
untrained public when he begins his shelfful with John 
Woolman? That is a remarkable picture of an unusual man, 
breathing the very spirit of a militant Quakerism. But its 
value is for him who can pick out the plums. The story of 
travel to yearly meetings cannot interest anybody on a second 
reading and only a few at the first. One must be cultivated, 
not cultivatible, before he comes with intelligent enjoyment 
to Walton’s “Angler” and “Lives,” to the “Religio Medici” 
and Augustine’s “Confessions.” In the broad sense these 
books are not and cannot be “intelligible to the people of the 
day.” And recommending them is but putting stumbling- 
blocks in the way of inquiring and well-meaning people. 
President Eliot’s school should at least’ be graded and some 
limitation needs to be put upon its elective system. 

Making lists of the best books is, after all, more a matter 
for private amusement than for public teaching. We can 
recommend it as a test of present standing, to be preserved 
for comparison at some period of future progress. The main 
point is to have a healthy and teachable intellectual curi- 
osity and then to read and keep on reading. A library is, 
after all, only a larger dictionary and encyclopedia, where 
on every subject under the sun one has a choice of authori- 
ties. We may read such books as President Eliot recom- 
mends for their own sake, or for the sake of acquaintance 


-with the men and women who wrote them—though there is 
-not one woman in President Eliot’s list. This is one of the 
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uses of such catalogues as this and the larger list of “The 
Hundred Best Books,” selected by the present Lord Avebury 
when he was known as Sir John Lubbock. They tell us who. 
the eligibles are—whether on nearer acquaintance we shall 
like them is another question. 

All this may seem a tedious introduction to our subject 
of summer reading, which is more or less occupying the minds. 
of those who anticipate their annual rest with leisure for 
such use of their time as they may choose. The question 
of what books they shall take with them is usually not nearly 
as important as they think. Strength of mind to carry out. 
an intellectual plan is more dependent on the habitual work- 
environment than most of us understand. But we are likely 
to read what is within reach, and it is well to exercise a 
choice rather than merely to accept what offers. There is an 
undeniable charm in the literary chance acquaintance, but 
there is high profit also in the chosen friend of travel. It 
would be quite useless for us to recommend elaborate plans. 
of study. Those who would carry them out need no advice, 
and we have no wish to be associated with regrets for work 
unfinished at the home-coming of ‘any of our readers. We 
must address ourselves, then, to the sensible little-readers, 
the people who wish to profit but do not desire to weary 
themselves with toil. 

To these we would say, by way of reminder, that there are 
two classes of books—books to be devoured and forgotten, and 
books to be lingered with. Leave the first to chance and the 
magazines. Determine to make friends with some one or 
more of the second class. Take a book which cannot be read 
at a sitting. Read it slowly and read it over again. We 
know a man who spent two weeks in the open and read only 
a single play of Moliére. That is an extreme instance, but 
he reported that he found it one of the most rewarding in- 
tellectual experiences of his life. The writer once spent a 
week in a house where the only book was a tattered copy of 
Pickwick. That, too, was a rewarding experience. Any 
great book is worth lingering with. Not one of us knows 
a single classic as he might know it if he spent more time 
in its companionship. 

Here are three correspondents who ask us what to take 
with them for their summer reading. A. wants a book that 
“will take him out of himself” and that “has a lasting 
quality.” We recommend the “Odyssey,” in Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translation. B. is a young man who wants “the 
best novel for companionship in an English walking tour.” 
We recommend “Pendennis.” C. is a lady who wants to know 
“the man’s point of view in regard to life.” She cannot do 
better than to read, or reread, “Don Quixote.” Most of us 
suffer in the winter time from mental. indigestion. If we 
have leisure and a month—to change a little Emerson’s 
introduction to a characteristic bit of rodomontade—why 
not choose a single dish and make the most of its flavor in 
a lingering enjoyment ? 


The Songs of the Church 


The children sing, uttering their joy of heart; but the 
children of God too often have forgotten song in bewilder- 
ment or worry. We Christians of America are too self-con- 
scious to lose ourselves in the pouring forth of our heart’s 
melody, even when we are masters of our doubts and fears 
through childlike faith in Christ. We come of a tongue-tied 
race, and we hire others to sing our praises, or, if we do not 
pay, we watch the other singers. Our standards of taste are 
high—too high—too finical—if they hinder that praise of 
the congregation which draws us together even more than 
prayer or-teaching. Between our cares and criticisms we 
have too much lost the joy of common song. 

It was not so in other days of the faith. In the Old 
Covenant Church, there grew up that wonderful group of 
psalms, so rich in spiritual experience, so fervent in praise, 
so far above ritual or racial limitations that they have ever 
served the church of the New Covenant in its life of song. 
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Jew and Christian can sing the Shepherd Psalm together, 
if they have entered into the experience of faith it voices. 
In the times which followed on the work of the apostles.a 
like psalmody grew up in the vernacular of Syria, of which 
interesting examples have recently been recovered. The 
hymnody of the Greek Churches was rich and fine. The 
Latin Church revived the ancient rhyming folk songs of the 
people as the medium of their songs of reverence and of 
praise. Luther’s hymns flew wider and faster through Ger- 
many than Luther’s preaching, and the Huguenot gospel in 
France sang its way in the psalms of Clement Marot to the 
hearts of the people. The Wesleys made hymns that have 
far outlasted their sermons. Great American evangelists— 
Nettleton with his Village Hymns, Moody with his Gospel 
Songs, and many another since—haye set the people singing 
as they moved their hearts to faith and witness. 

The hymns of the church are a testimony to the under- 
lying unity of believers. We do not ask the denominational 
relation of those who have made the hymns we sing. Watts 
was a Congregationalist, Wesley a Methodist, Ken an 
Anglican, Faber a Roman Catholic—what do we think of 
their peculiarities when we express our faith and love in 
their words of song! For the song of praise carries us 
upward into the presence of the Lord of the whole church, 
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tide of feeling the reefs and rocks of our division are buried 
out of sight. 

When we complain that we are in no mood for praise 
we are mistaking the means for the end. Song is the mother 
of joy as well as its child. The way to be joyful is to ex- 
press what joy we have. There is no road toward singing 
but to begin to sing. For our discontent is often but a 
crust above our hidden flood of happy thoughts of God and 
of his lovingkindness. Our faith and love are not so much 
in need of larger gifts as of more free expression. Sing! and 
the tides of song will flow: Choose the hymns which were 
dear to you in childhood and those which now are dear. 
Give them voice, enriching your experience through new 
association with their hallowed words. If you have no other 
place for an untroubled song, shut yourself into your 
chamber or go out into the fields and sing. Sing in the 
church—and, if need be, associate yourself with others to 
assert the right of song. Could but the church go singing 
on its way, for joy of heart in the presence of its King, 
what a witness it would carry to a troubled world! 


Prayer meeting topic for June 27—July 3. The Songs 
of the Church. Psalm 98: 1-9; Luke 1: 46-55; 67-80. Why 
Christ’s people sing. Great hymns of the Hebrew and Chris- 


where our divisions die away in the chorus of universal 
We sing for joy of heart, and in that 


gratitude and love. 


President Taft does not follow his prede- 
eessor’s “simplified spelling.’ Here again 
we return to a sane conservatism. 


The American Israelite says that twenty 
per cent. of the students in Columbia Uni- 
versity are Jews. This shows that the Jews 
of New York, though a large proportion of 
them are recent immigrants, are availing 
themselves of their full share of the privi- 
leges of higher education in this country. 

Why should a young girl undertake mis- 
sionary work with a Chinese young man, 
devoting herself to teach him, any more 
than with a young man of any other nation 
or race? The finding of the body of a girl 
presumably murdered in a room in New 
York City which had been occupied by a 
Chinaman prompts this question and sug- 
gests an answer. 


It takes President Tucker to comment a 
little differently from the ordinary observer 
on men and affairs and at the same time to 
pass a judgment that indicates keen discern- 
ment. For example, it is he who says of his 
successor, President-Elect Nichols of Dart- 
mouth, that though a scientist he is a man 
gifted with imagination. That is a quality 
which is needed today not only in educa- 
tional but in religious works. 


The Catholic Archbishop of Bordeaux 
has refused to obey a summons of the civil 
court of the French Republic on the ground 
that the law which he is accused of violat- 
ing has been condemned by the Pope, and 
therefore is not law for a Roman Catholic. 
The question is raised as to what the court 
will do. There will probably be compulsion, 
evasion, compliance under protest, with no- 
body at the last wholly satisfied. 


Professor. Harnack of Berlin University 
and Dr. Rendel Harris of Cambridge agree 
in ascribing to a woman the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They think 
they see evidences that Priscilla wrote it, 
assisted by her husband, Aquila. Both were 
tutors of the eloquent Alexandrian Jew, 
Apollos, but Priscilla’s name is mentioned 


tian peoples. 
hymns ? 


Editorial In Brief 


first in Acts 18: 26. If she did write the 
Epistle we can imagine what a stiff course 
in theology she gave Apollos. 


Bequests of $1,000 to each of 350 em- 
ployees of the Smith Carpet Works of 
Yonkers, N. Y., who had been continuously 
at work there for twenty years: or more, 
were made by the late daughter of the 
founder. It is as remarkable that so many 
men should have remained so long with one 
company as that they should be remembered 
so generously. However, the practice of re- 
warding either by pension or gifts employees 
who spend their lives with one corporation 
is steadily growing, as it should. 


The Russian torpedo ‘boat that fired sey- 
eral shells into a British steamship last week 
recalls the night attack of the Russian 
Baltic Fleet on the British fishing boats. in 
the North Sea during the Russo-Japanese 
War. For a few hours the incident dis- 
turbed the stock markets, but caused no rip- 
ple in diplomatic circles. Apologies and 
reparation for damages will end the matter. 
Still it may be a question worth discussing 
whether it is wise or safe for the Russian 
Government to permit its warships to carry 
guns and ammunition. 


The first public school for the blind ever 
established in this country is soon to be 
opened in New York City. In response to 
a letter from Helen Keller, the Braille sys- 
tem of letters, now in use in Massachusetts 
and Illinois, will be adopted. It seems 
strange that such a school should be a new 
thing in our public system of education, and 
yet when blind children have been taught 
to read they are to be placed in classrooms 
with other children, as they should be, that 
they may cultivate companionships as stu- 
dents do who have their eyesight. 


Jay Gould’s ill-gotten fortune has been 
preserved to his descendants. But it serves 
largely to keep up their offensive notoriety 
in the courts and the newspapers. Witness 
the long spun out display of the idiocies of 
the French Count Boni in the divorce pro- 
ceedings of Anna Gould against him, and the 


Present-day praise. 
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hardly less repulsive exhibition of the char- 
acter of the wife from whom Howard Gould 
is seeking a separation. But for the gra- 
cious ministry by Helen Gould of the share 
of her father’s property which fell to her, it 
would be hard to find any evidence that the 
money he dishonestly wrung from others 
was blessing his heirs or any one else. 


The Tennessee Supreme Court in its deci- 
sion nullifying the union in that state be- 
tween Presbyterians and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians quotes in support of its position 
an interpretation “by Rev. B. B. Warfield, 
D. D., now deceased, but who was a dis- 
tinguished and learned minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” Professor Warfield must 
have been rather startled to find: himself de- 
clared dead by so high judicial authority. 
No steps have been taken to fill his place in 
Princeton Seminary. There may be hope 
that the Presbyterian Union will survive the 
decision of such a body even, as Professor 
Warfield continues to live though legally 
deceased. 


Talk about work in behalf of the immi- 
grants! They will be doing it in behalf of 
our children and grandchildren if we do not 
look out! Of the five male new recruits of 
the American Board, whose pictures we pub- 
lished last week, two are sons of immigrants. 
It is equally gratifying that three in this 
company of young men and young women — 
are children of professors in institutions 
allied with Congregationalism. When the 
native stock and the foreign element com- 
bine to build up the Kingdom at home and 
abroad, and when young people from homes 
of culture join hands with those who have 
had less advantage in early years, the outlook 
for the winning of the world brightens. 


Most Protestant pulpits have on recent 
Sundays honored the character and service 
of the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale. One 
of the best things that we have noted said 
is to be credited to Rev. George L. Cady, 
D.D., of the Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., who in the course of his sermon last 
Sunday remarked: “I am told that Dr. Hale 
was a Unitarian. Now that you mention it 
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I guess he was, for I have heard that he 
was claimed as such and eyen admitted it 
at times. But he was too big to be claimed 
by any sect—he belongs to us all by the 
very ‘warmth of his heart. I fancy I might 
disagree with him in his definition of Jesus, 
but I think you will search the world over 
before you will find any finer imitation of 
Jesus, and what the world is hungering for 
today is not better definitions of Jesus, but 


better imitations of Jesus.” 


Our Chicago correspondent’s statement 
that only eleven out of 100 Baptist ministers 
proposing to pass judgment on the question 
of fellowship with Professor Foster had 
read the book on which their judgment was 
supposed to be based will not pass unnoticed. 
In theological matters both ministers and 
laymen are appallingly ready to vote for a 
verdict first and look up information after- 
wards if at all. And the heat of controversy 
is usually enhanced by the dimness of the 
light in which those engaged in it view the 
situation. The late Rev. S. W. Hanks, 
formerly secretary of the Seaman’s Friend 
Society and a quaint observer of men and 
events, once came into a ministers’ meeting 
where discussion was as offensive as con- 
fusing and remarked that they seemed to 
have turned on’the gas and forgotten to 
light it. We think that if these other eighty- 
nine Chicago ministers had read the book 
they would have reached similar conclusions 
to that expressed in an editorial last week 
entitled The Vagaries of an Educated Mind. 
Professor Foster’s name was dropped from 
the roll of the Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
of Chicago at the meeting last Monday, after 
a leng and stormy debate. 


“Marrying is the most precious thing in 
life,” said Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard to the graduates of Simmons College 
last week. He has twice proved his state- 
ment by his experience, and it is rumered 
that he will soon do it again. His biography 
of his second wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
will long remain a classic in the literature 
of marriage. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont of New York, a 
recent convert to woman suffrage, who has 
twice married, is quoted as saying that most 
women over eighteen years old hate men. 
She would have ‘every woman take an oath 
not to marry until woman suffrage is 
granted.” Professor Palmer would probably 
disapprove of that because perjury in women 
is hateful to men. 

Cardinal Gibbons, addressing the girl gradu- 
ates of St. Joseph’s College, Maryland, said, 
“I am entirely opposed to woman’s suffrage, 
not because I hate women, but I love them 
and want them to fulfill the mission for 
which God intended them.” We note these 
as examples of the many things said to 
young women at this Commencement season. 
There are no reports of what they themselves 
are saying, but most of them probably expect 
to say ‘‘yes’” if the right opportunity comes. 


In the Congregational Circle 


In a few years the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society will be celebrating its cen- 
tennial. The occasion no doubt will bring 
together a good many people. Once in a 
century at least there cought to be a real 
public anniversary of an institution which 
has been so great an honor to Cungrega- 
tionalism and which. still is doing great 
service. The attendance at the ninety-third 
annual meeting last week in Pilgrim Hall, 
Gongregational House, Boston, was _ not 
noticeably large. The Granary Burying 
Ground, which adjoins the Hall and is 
about one old-fashioned meeting house story 
above it, may, however, be regarded as a 
gallery occupied by more persons once in- 


terested in the cause than assembled on the 
floor. : 

The fact is that when things are going 
on smoothly in our societies their friends 
are willing to trust the business to the offi- 
cers. Things are going as wel as usual 
with our Education Society. It was able to 
assist five young colleges last year, Rollins, 
Redfield, Fairmount, Kingfisher and North- 
land with gifts amounting to $16,873. Vif- 
teen academies in ten states received through 
the Society $37,682, and this work in coun- 
try districts of the newer states is of in- 
creasing importance. When one remembers 
that there is not a single religious school of 
any denomination in the whole state of 
Wyoming, with an area larger than New 
England, and that it is from such schools 
that leaders in the Western churches come, 
the motive is surely strong to respond to the 
many calls from the West and Southwest to 
help establish such institutions. The open- 
ing of an industrial school in New Mexico 
for Mexican youth is a sign of important 
enlargement of the scope of the Society’s 
work. Both sexes are to have a chance there 
with Christian surroundings to learn agri- 
cultural, industrial and household arts. 

During the last year the Society has 
aided 228 young men in preparing for the 
Christian ministry. They represent sixteen 
different nationalities. Among them are the 
students in the Congregational Institute for 
Finns, for whom the Society has hired a 
roomy private house in Cambridge, within 
easy reach of Harvard University. 

The Society’s ancient record is honorably 
maintained and there is abundant opportu- 
nity for the enlargement of its work. Rey. 
W. R. Campbell, D.D., was elected presi- 
dent, Rey. E. S. Tead, secretary, and the 
other officers also were re-elected. 


Personalia 


The successor of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
as chaplain of the United States Senate is 
Rey. Ulysses Grant Pierce, D. D., pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington, 
D.C. President Taft worships in that 
church. 


President Seelye of Smith College, who is 
to be succeeded by Dr. Burton after next 
year, had the satisfaction last week of pre- 
senting diplomas to 327 young women, the 
largest graduating class in the thirty-one 
years of the life of the College. 


Booker Washington says that Mr. Henry H. 
Rogers at the time of his death was giving 
anonymous aid to at least sixty-five South- 
ern schools. He also tells of many thought- 
ful and generous benefactions to Tuskegee 
and efforts for the benefit of the Negroes. 


Mr. C. H. Rutan of Boston, treasurer of 
the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, has lately visited that city, partly 
for the purpose of making plans for new 
buildings which the college hopes to erect 
on the fine site it has acquired on the 
European shore of the Bosporus. 


Rey. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, who resigned 
the rectorship of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, in January, 1906, 
has returned to this country after his long 
absence in search of health. It was at one 
time reported that his nervous breakdown 
had incapacitated him permanently, but his 
many friends will rejoice to learn that he 
comes home with health restored. 


Queen Helena of Italy has rebelled against 
the behests of King Fashion. She refuses 
to wear the big hats ordained in Parig, don- 
ning a simple mantilla as a headcovering 
and protesting against “the ridiculous fash- 
ions inflicted on us from abroad.” If she 
could reintroduce a period of national cos- 
tumes for wemen, well selected and reason- 
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ably permanent, how much more picturesque 
the world would be. 


Three prizes have been awarded by the 
American Sunday Schoo] Union for manu- 
scripts written on subjects assigned. Rey. 
Dr. Charles Roads of Philadelphia will re- 
ceive >1,000 for the best book on the “Prob- 
lem of Christianizing Country Communities.” 
Malcolm LL. McPhail of Boston is to have 
$600 for a book on the attractions of the 
Bible, and George Huntington of Northfield, 
Minn., $400 for the second prize, his work- 
ing being on the same subject. 


Other European universities beside those 
in Paris and Berlin are exchanging profes- 
sors for a season with institutions in this 
country; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, who holds 
the chair of school administration in Colum- 
bia University, on the invitation of the 
University of Christiania in Norway and the 
University of Upsala in Sweden, will lec- 
ture there on American Education, and will 
also give a course at the University of Copen- 
hagen in Denmark. Dr. Dutton is not only 
an eminent educator, but a prominent adyo- 
cate of international peace. 


Mr. Louis Prang, who died last week in 
Springfield, Mass., laid the American people 
under great obligation by his introduction of 
printing in colors which he carried to a high 
degree of perfection. The Christian church 
is also especially indebted to him for his 
reproductions of Scripture and texts and 
scenes and symbols, and the popularization 
of Christian truth in Christmas and Haster 
cards and other designs, some of them of 
exquisite beauty. His work in these lines 
was the more remarkable in that he made no 
pretentions to the possession of Christian 
faith. 


The death, June 14, in Rio Janeiro, of 
Pres. Dr. Alfonso A. M. Penna leaves the 
presidency, until next March, to Dr. Nilo 
Pecanha. President Penna had been prom- 
inent in politics since 1870. He was a min- 
ister of state under the empire, minister of 
war, agriculture and justice in three republi- 
can cabinets and vice-president. He had 
been lawyer and editor, was a republican 
under the empire, opposed slavery and stood 
for sound money. Brazil has been prosper- 
ous under his administration. He was a 
friend of the United States, and the cordial- 
ity of his welcome to the battleship fleet will 
be remembered. 


Most notable among the honorary degrees 
conferred this season was that of Doctor of 
Letters given by Brown University to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. She received it at ninety 
years. of age, in the presence of the Com- 
mencement audience in the old Baptist meet- 
ing house at Providence, and was character- 
ized by President Faunce as “author, philan- 
thropist, mother, friend of the slave, the 
prisoner and all who suffer, singer of the 
battle hymn of freedom, allied with Brown 
University through her distinguished hus- 
band, allied with all educators through her 
faith that it is the last of life for which the 
first was made.” 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw, after a visit to Bng- 
land.in the interest of woman suffrage, has 
returned to this country. Describing the 


antics of suffragists as she saw them, she 


says, “As soon as I can see that good can 
come to the cause out of sensational methods 
I shall be tooting a horn on a boat on the 
Hudson, fighting with policemen and doing 
all the other things our English sisters have 
done.” .If Mrs. Shaw has the clarity of 
vision we think she has, it will be a long 
time before she sees good coming to Ameri- 
ean women from tooting horns and fighting 
policemen and other buffoonery by which 
some English women have sought to exhibit 
their ideal for their sex. 
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How to Conquer Worry 


Three Practicable Lines of Attack 


{When Dr. John Clifford, now in his sey- 
enty-third year, went to his first and only pas- 
torate at Westbourne Park Baptist Church, 
London, more than fifty years ago, he stipu- 
jlated that he should have ‘leave to continue 
his studies.” He has continued them ever 


since and the fruits of them appear not 
only in the many honors which have come 
to him along scholarly lines, but in the 
ripened wisdom shown in articles such as 
the one we are glad to give herewith. Dr. 
Clifford is one of the best-known Noncon- 
formist clergymen and has been president 
of the National Council of Free Evangelical 
Churches. He is the author of a number of 
books and was a leader in opposing the ob- 
noxious Education Bill in England.—Dp- 
ITORS. | 


One of our foremost medical authorities, 
Dr. Saleeby, assures us that “to worry is 
to miss the purpose of one’s being.” “It 
is to fail, to fail for self, to fail for others, 
and it is to fail gratuitously.” And then 
he adds the pathetic confession: “The 
blunder of worrying is universal, and it is 
the characteristic symptom of an age” 
which he believes “to be the greatest in 
human history.” 

With that confession wé agree. We ad- 
mit that “worry is waste,” and the most 
foolish waste—waste of the very powers 
and energies we require to displace it; the 
powers we need to subdue the world to our 
will, to carry our inevitable burdens, to 
convert tribulation into experience, and -ex- 
perience into patience, and patience into 
boldness and joy; and yet who of us is not 
often the victim of the fear and peevishness, 
the irritability and fretfulness, that find 
shelter under the wings of that destructive 
bird? 

“Agreed,” but you sharply add, “How 
can we escape the ever-subtle and ever-pur- 
suing fiend? What are the weapons with 
which we can bring this Apollyon to the 
ground? Tell us how to keep the ever- 
insurgent foe out of our lives and lead us 
to peace.” 

Any satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions must be based on the broadest human 
experience; and, in order to be individually 
effective, it ought to deal with each case of 
the disease directly. An accurate diagnosis 
of the symptoms is needed; causes should 
be carefully traced out and laid bare, as 
well as effects. The most useful general 
advices require to be set out in their par- 
ticular and personal application. The cases 
are varied and complex, and the treatment 
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must be made quite individual if the victory 
is to be swift and complete. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE PHYSICAL MAN 


In some cases the “worry” is due to the 
body. The primary cause is physical; and, 
although bushels of salutary and soothing 
counsels may be given, they will be in vain 
so long as nothing is done to eject the poi- 
sons from the blood, to re-enforce the wasted 
nerve, and to bring the machine of life into 
harmonious and easy working, The mourn- 
ful wail of Asaph in the day of his sore 
trouble, when his soul refused to be com- 
forted, and he thought the merey of God 
was clean gone forever, was explained to 
him at once when he saw that all his fears 
and despairs were the product of his “in- 
firmity,” of his. weakness and disease of 
body; then he was free to drink refreshing 
draughts from the waters of history as he 
recalled the years of the right hand of the 
Most High, and to go on his way trustful 
and rejoicing. Scores of times I have known 
men and women conquer the “worry” born 
of their melancholy and misery about their 
souls by a bracing climb up a mountain 
height, a walk along the seashore, the use 
of a gymnastic bar, a regular and intelligent 
care of their health. The simple fact that 
our worst “worries” grip us at night when 
we are wearied with the day’s cares and ex- 
hausted with the day’s work, although those 
same “worries” are powerless to assail us 
when we rise refreshed and invigorated in 
the morning, is proof enough that it may 
make all the difference between victory and 
defeat whether we enter the combat with 
“worry” with clear eye, tense muscle and 
bounding life, or with a jaded and worn-out 
body that can scarcely be dragged up to the 
encounter. To conquer “worry” it is a first 
duty to obey the laws of health. 


THE MIND CAN ACCOMPLISH WONDERS 


But when everything is credited to the 
body that can in truth be allowed, it re- 
mains that “worry” is itself a mental fact, 
and must be dealt with by mental rather 
than by physical means, by truths and prin- 
ciples, by thought and faith, courage and 
will, rather than by drugs and exercise. 
The mind is not only the standard, it is also 
the master of the man. Triumph over our 
moods and conditions must be won by rea- 
soning and reflection, resolution and will, 
purpose and effort. 

This conclusion has been forced upon us 
within the last quarter of a century with 
irresistible force. It is one of the revela- 
tions of God in these later years. Schools 
of mental: science and churches of Christian 
Science have proclaimed the efficacy of cour- 
age and hope, of trust and will, generated 
contempt for fear and despondency, dis- 
placed “fixed ideas” that cripple the mind 
and beggar the will, by “ideas” that give 
strength and bring cheer. They have said: 
“Fix it in the mind that ‘worry’ is irra- 
tional, that it saps manhood, robs the coun- 
tenance of its beauty and the soul of. its 
strength, that it reduces men to the level 
of barbarians and brutes, and you will re- 
cover healthy-mindedness and happiness. 
The reasonableness of these teachings, to- 
gether with their results, form their vindica- 
tion. 

Here is the case of Mr. Horace Fletcher, 
quoted by Prof. William James. He was 
talking with a friend about the self-control 
attained by the Japanese, and the friend 
said: 

“You must first get rid of anger and 


worry. ‘But,’ said I, ‘is that possible?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied he; ‘it is possible to the Japa- 
nese, and ought to be possible to us.’ 

“On my way back I could think of noth- 
ing else but the words ‘get rid, get rid’; and 
the idea must have continued to possess me 
during my sleeping hours, for the first con- 
sciousness in the morning brought back the 
same thought, with the revelation of a dis- 
covery which framed itself into the reason- 
ing, ‘If it is possible to get rid of anger and 
worry, why is it necessary to have them at 
all? I felt the strength of the argument, 
and at once accepted the reasoning. The 
baby had discovered that it could walk; it 
would scorn to creep any longer. From the 
instant I realized that these cancer spots of 
worry and anger were removable, they left 
me. With the discovery of their weakness 
they were exorcised.. From that time life 
has had an entirely different aspect.” 

I have only space for one of many illus- 
trations that might be given of this method 
of warfare. It is from my own experience. 
Forty-seven years ago my wife found me in 
a fit of depression and bade me remember 
that “worry is waste.” Forthwith the 
packed wisdom of that saying became a 
“fixed idea” in my mind; and not once, but 
scores of times, it has ejected fear, dismissed 
apprehension, produced calm and set the 
forces of the mind free for healthier,trains 
of thought. “Worry” is a mental fact, and 
it may be swiftly slain with the weapons of 
the mind, 


SHARING THE SERENITY OF CHRIST 


But if Stoic passivity is to be crowned by 
a deep content and.a holy quietism passing 
into serenest joy, then we must take counsel 
of Jesus Christ, sit at his feet and catch 
his spirit of perfect and loving reliance upon 
our heavenly Father’s knowledge, wisdom 
and love. He is the Prince of Peace, and 
holds at his girdle the keys of unbroken 
rest. He was the greatest of all the teach- 
ers and preachers who have “failed,” and yet 
he was kept in perfect peace, knowing that 
in his Father’s love he had more than com- 
pensation for all the defeat and disappoint- 
ment, loss and cross of his life; and there- 
fore in the fiercest conflicts he could say, 
“Hyen so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” He knew the secret of inner- 
most calm; and to his followers he says: 
“Do not even begin to be anxious, your 
heavenly Father knows what things you 
have need of before you ask him. He who 
clothes the grass of the field with its fleeting 
beauty will not forget his immortal children. 
Cast away therefore your entangling doubts 
and fears. Trust God. Hope in God. Give 
to the winds your fears. Work. Work for 
his Kingdom. Put it first. Live for it and 
him. He is wisdom. He is love. He will 
provide.” - 

“Worry,” according to Jesus, is a double 
wrong; it is not only a gratuitous folly and 
a glaring waste, it is first a guilty forgetful- 
ness of the exalted value God sets on us as 
his children; and it is, secondly, a refusal 
to accept the divine assurances he has given 
us about the future. We are of more value 
than the sparrows, and yet not one of them 
falls to the ground without the notice of 6ur 
heavenly Father. Why, then, should we, for 
whom he has given his Son, fear and fret? 
All the morrows are God’s, and we are his 
as well as they, and therefore we may lie 
back on the everlasting arms, enter into 
his secret place and be at peace. Faith in 
Jesus is the total and sovereign cure for 
“worry.” ie 
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Militant Christianity in the Heart of London 


A Picturesque and Representative Service of the English Church Army 


London affords an endless variety of in- 
teresting things on a Sunday, but there is 
probably nothing more unique than the even- 
ing service held at the church of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, down in old London, in the region 
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of the Billingsgate fish market, the Monu- 
ment of the great fire, London Bridge, and 
the Tower. f 

Going down FEastcheap you come to a 
narrow way called Love Lane, and turning 
down there you soon find yourself entering 
the church. As you approach, sounds of 
martial music greet your ear, and behold! 
a brass band, in full church vestments, play- 
ing in the vestibule of an Anglican Church! 
The band, accompanied by a vested band of 
women playing concertinas, has already 
been marching through the streets to bring 
in strays to the evening service. For the 
rector of St. Mary-at-Hill is Rev. Preben- 
dary Wilson Carlile, founder and head of 


_the Church Army, and you are about to 


attend a church service conducted by this 
remarkable organization. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE STEREOPTICON 


After a courteous greeting at the door, 
you are gently led and pushed into a seat; 
for the church seems in pitchy blackness, 
and your stumbling feet make sad work of 
the sills at the pew doors. Once inside, you 
perceive you have come to a moving-picture 
exhibition. Winter scenes are being thrown 
upon the sereen as you enter, but soon the 
subject changes to pictures of harvest fields, 


as the subject of the evening sermon is to’ 


be Harvest Bugs. At intervals the band 
plays outside. Then a vested orchestra, 
seated in the choir of the church, gives a 
The moving pictures are switched 
‘grdinary stereopticon pictures are 


One of the screens is pulled up, and your 
eye, now accustomed to the darkness, gets a 
dim vision of the distant parts of the beau- 
tiful old church built by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Then the music stops, and some one 
offers a brief prayer. The words of “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers” are flashed upon 
the screen, and the processional begins. 
While the orchastra and organ join in play- 
ing the hymn, the band marches in, also 
playing, preceded by a Chureh Army banner, 
and followed by the women’s concertina 
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band, with the Army officers and 
preacher for the evening last of all. 
The long line of men and women in white 
surplices, with the glory of the hymn re- 
sounding through the church, make a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. After the pro- 
cessional the service of evening prayer pro- 
ceeds. All the prayers and responses are 
flashed upon the screen. The service is 
effectively intoned and sung. Then the 
lights are suddenly turned on, and people 
begin blinking their eyes. The first lesson 
consists of the story of the serpents that bit 
the children of Israel in the wilderness, and 
the brazen serpent that was set up to save 
them. It is well read by “Captain” Cole- 


the 


man, a graduate of the Army’s training - 


school. After his reading he gives a brief 
and effective comment and exhortation, say- 
ing finally: “Are not many of us bitten with 
the old serpent, the devil? And shall we not 
look to Jesus and be saved?” At this point 
the preacher calls out from the pulpit, 


“Brother, did you look to Jesus?” The 
reader answers, “I did.” “And are you 
saved?” “T am.” “Praise God!” 

It is then informally announced that 


Miss Some One will sing a solo. A young 
woman rises and sings, very simply, a gos- 
pel song about coming to Jesus, and “He is 
not a disappointment, ... He meets my every 
need, .. . He satisfies indeed, .. . He is quite 
enough for me.” After the solo the preacher 
makes a brief, informal exhortation, in order 
to clinch the thought of the song. The 
second lesson is the New Testament passage 
corresponding with what was read before— 
the passage that says, ‘““As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up.” You begin 
to perceive that the coming sermon about 
Harvest Bugs will not be mere sensational- 
ism, but will be a searching appeal to put 
away sin. The soloist sings again, and all 
are asked to join in the chorus. 

The preacher breaks in and asks that the 
chorus may be sung with “a little more 
joy in it.’ After a moment the captain 
interrupts in order to speak solemnly about 
the brevity and uncertainty of life. “Would 
you like to tell God all that you have been 
doing today?” 


NOVEL USES FOR A HISTORIC STRUCTURE 


While the hymn is being sung, you look 
around the beautiful old church. You 
wonder what the fine monuments on the 
walls think of these new manners. The 
pews are all full, though it is midsummer. 
There are several rows of seats down the 
middle aisle. The congregation is a strange 
mixture of respectable people and “bums.” 
Babies cry. A tipsy man stands up in the 
middle aisle, and turns about in a dazed 
way. He is quietly put down by an usher, 
but later on, during the sermon, he lies 
down on the floor and takes a nap. 

During the recitation of the creed the 
lights are again put out, and appropriate 
pictures are thrown on the screen. The 
prayers that follow the creed are also 
thrown on the screen, while the choir leads 
in choral responses. Then the lights are 
again turned on and the screen is rolled up. 
The “notices” include announcements of 
prayer meetings, band practice, a consecra- 
tion service, and a Bible class “with a cup 
of cocoa for those who can’t get home first.” 
“Throw out the life line’ is sung, with the 
beat of the drums and shriek of the piccolos 
rising above everything else. The offering 
is taken, a brief, fervent, extempore prayer 
is offered for the salvation of the people 


present, and then the Rey. Edward Rainbow, 
M.A.,, Training Home Warden of the Army, 
leaps into his sermon, Picturesque, inter- 
esting, fertile, sometimes humorous, always 
dead in earnest, keen, simple, practical and 
tremendously purposeful, he makes a very 
direct appeal to his hearers to be saved 
then and there. He speaks of newspaper 
talk about harvest bugs, tells how they bite 
and get under the skin, and goes straight to 
a preachment on sin, its effects and its cure. 
Incidentally he touches up socialism, and 
teetotalism he teaches with no uncertain 
voice. Then he asks: “Do you know what 
I think is the saddest walk in the world? 
The walk from Tam O’Shanter Inn to Auld 
Alloway Kirk. Why? Because along that 
road the man who had, I suppose, the great- 
est genius of any man in Scotland reeled #0 
his home night by night.” Farther on he 
quotes “Macbeth” with great effectiveness, 
and he adds: “Neither water nor fire can 
do away with sin. What remains? Only 
Calvary. Calvary can do away with sin. 

- I hold in my hand what professes to 
be a cure for the bite of harvest bugs. It 
isn’t mine. It’s Captain Coleman’s. Cap- 
tain, I am going to ask you to stand up a 
moment. Where did you get this? Did you 
buy it at a chemist’s?” “Yes,” answers 
Captain Coleman. “You wouldn’t have had 
it if you hadn’t bought it, would you?” 
“No.” “And it wouldn’t have done you 
much good if you hadn’t applied it, would 


it?” “No.” “Now about the cure for the 
bite of sin,” ... and there followed a manly 
appeal for personal salvation that very 
night. 


After the sermon another solo is sung, an 
old-fashioned solo, “A life for a look at the 
Crucified One,” and all join in the chorus. 
An extempore prayer follows, and the bene- 
diction. A large part of the congregation 
goes out, sobered and hushed. But some 
remain, and while the soloist sings, “Lo- 
night, Lord, bring some wanderer home 
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tonight,” the stereopticon throws impressive 
pictures \ypon the screen, among them one 
of the thorn-crowned Christ on the cross, 
with the two sentences, “This’I have done 
for thee; what hast thou done for me?” As 
the solo ends, the Captain says, “Let us 
close-our eyes and make it a prayer.” Then 
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an open meeting follows, with no speaker to 
exceed three minutes. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OPEN AIB 


Meantime things have been taking place 
outside. The bands of men and women have 
doffed their vestments, and are forming in 
line. They march to Tower Hill, and there 
conduct an open-air service interrupted by 
the thick mutterings of some drunken men 
in a near-by doorway. “I have a Saviour 

. and oh, that my Saviour were your 
Saviour, too”’—such songs as that are sung. 
One of the band offers a prayer, and now 
that they are without surplices you can see 
that the band is made up of common work- 
ing fellows, presumably converts. Another 
member of the band makes an exhortation. 
The keen eye of the leader detects an Amer- 
ican minister in the crowd, and he brings him 
forward to mount the rickety box and speak. 
There is another song, and then the band 
of concertina girls leads the march back to 
the church. A few from the crowd follow 
into the church and are urged to make a 
decision for Christ then and there. 

Meanwhile a drunken man has been put 
to sleep-it-off somewhere on the premises. 
In the vestry are some of the evening’s 
attendants, being talked to. One of the 
Church Army sisters brings up a good- 
looking woman of middle life to Mr. Rain- 
bow. She wants him to sign some docu- 
ment. He begins to, and then looks up at 
the woman. “I am witnessing this docu- 
ment, am I not?” “Yes.” “Well, I don’t 
want to sign something that is going to be 


broken.” “I’ll not break it.” ‘“‘Are you 
sure?’ “T’]l not break it.” “See that you 
don’t. If ever you get into trouble, come 
to us.” The document is a total absti- 


nence pledge. Mr. Rainbow signs it and 
hands it over. Then he says to the Army 
sister, “Give her the kiss of peace and let 
her go.” The sister tenderly puts her arms 
around the woman, kisses her and sends her 
home. 

Then there is a cup of tea, and you talk 
about the Army’s work. You learn that 
there have been several decisions this even- 
ing, and you are told that the aim is not 
simply to convert but also to lead on to con- 
secration. | 

And then you walk home through the 
crowded London streets. A motor fire 
engine tears by, with firemen in brass hel- 
mets. Through the open door of a public 
house, in dense clouds of tobacco smoke, you 
see barmaids serving both men and women. 
In another public ‘house you see a young 
man sitting with his sweetheart on a bench, 
while men are drinking at the counter. 
Farther on, near an open door, you see a 
young man and two girls drinking great 
schooners of beer and ale. If you do not 
see women with infants on their breasts 
pushing through the doors of dramshops it 
is not because there are not multitudes of 
them doing it. The thoroughfares are 
thronged with people, respectable fathers of 
families with their wives and daughters, 
multitudes of the ragged and penniless and 
hungry, and everywhere in the throng the 
pitiful sight of the girls—the girls—walking 
their solitary way with painted faces and 
bold eyes, seeking who will go with them 
in the way to hell. And as you walk you 
think there is need for such work as that 
of the Church Army at St. Mary-at-Hill. 


THE CHURCH ARMY AND ITS WORK 


The service that you have just seen, how- 
ever, is only one activity of an organization 
that has stretched out its helping hands all 
through England. While from the begin- 
ning the primary purpose of the Church 
Army has been evangelistic, as time has 
gone on it has been forced more and more 
deeply into social service, and now Preben- 
dary Carlile finds himself at the head of a 
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great organization with almost innumerable 
departments, existing for the relief and sal- 
vation of the poor, the outcast, the prisoners 
and the lost of England. In one of its 
pamphlets the Church Army is aptly com- 
pared to an inn—the “Sign of the Good 
Hope.” Its doors are ever open to receive 
wayfarers and wanderers, the body-sick and 
the soul-sick, the sorrowful and the suffer- 
ing, “‘and all who have lost their way.” In 
city slum and in country lane the Church 
Army works, and as new kinds of need are 
brought to its notice, new departments of 
work or methods of approach are devised 
to meet them. ; 

The Church Army grew out of an effort 
made by Rev: Wilson Carlile in 1882, when 
a curate at Kensington, to make those liv- 
ing in darkness hear the call of the gospel 
and realize that it is really meant for them. 
It is strictly an organization within the 
Church of England. The working men evan- 
gelists are the mainstay of the Church Army 
system. The candidates for this kind of 
service must be working men, as well as 
communicants of the Church of England 
and abstainers from alcohol and tobacco. 
Corresponding with them are the “mission 
sisters.” These women receive careful 
training, and, when graduated, are compe- 
tent to take meetings of various kinds and 
to do certain kinds of nursing. They, as 
well as the men officers, wear a simple kind 
of uniform. The common soldiers of the 
Army all through Hngland wear merely a 
red cord as a sign of their membership. 

A great deal of the Army’s evangelistic 
work is done through mission vans. Sixty- 
seven of these are now at work. In these 
and also in the tents, as well as frequently 
in churches, a special feature is made of 
stereopticon preaching. At Headquarters 
more than one hundred thousand slides of 
a high order are kept on file. The van work 
and pioneer work of the Army are strictly 
under diocesan oversight, and every effort is 
made to pass results of the meetings over 
into the hands of the local clergy. 

Missions are held periodically. in prisons, 
workhouses, reformatories and _ barracks. 
There is a special department for working 
among the barmaids of London, and another 
for the rescue of fallen women. This kind 
of effort led directly and necessarily to the 
distinctly social work of the Army. The 
Army deals individually with about 400,000 
eases of distress every year. For doing this 
work there are Labor Homes scattered 
throughout England, a Farm Labor Colony 
to prepare men for emigration to Canada, 
King’s Labor Tents and Queen’s Labor 
Relief Depots for the stress of the winter 
months, the League of Friends of the Poor 
for something very like our friendly visiting 
system (and managed by H. H. Princess 
Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
comes to Headquarters twice a week to 
work), a corps of volunteer probation offi- 


cers, homes for the reclamation of young 


offenders, cheap lodging houses, an “Old 
Clo’ Department” for helping the destitute 
to proper clothing, a “Samaritan Office” 
for aiding clerks and others of that class 
when out of employment, fresh air homes, 
homes for inebriates, clubs for factory girls, 
and other similar organizations for helping 
those who are down to rise. 

Even a catalogue of the things the Church 
Army is trying to do would be lengthy. To 
describe them adequately would require a 
book. This brief sketch, however, may 
suffice to suggest the vast possibilities for 


-good that exist in an organization centering 


im the church (and not separated from it), 
and managed sanely and wisely, as this 
great organization seems to be. The visiter 
at Headquarters and at the Church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill comes away with nothing but 
commendation and enthusiasm in his heart 


‘—unless there is perehance, a little envy 


there, too. 
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Christian News 


Considerable progress in organized Bible 
study is noted in China. In Canton, Hong 
KXong, Nanking and Shanghai alone are four- 
teen strong training classes for teachers, 
with an able Bible professor and executive 
secretary at the head of each. More than 
150 mature Chinese Christians will accept 
leadership in classes and the total enroll- 
ment recently of new men was nearly 1,000. 


The movement started in Britain last 
year to raise a million shillings for the 
London Missionary Society has progressed 
so far that nearly 300,000 have already been 
received. An appeal is now proposed for a 
million pennies weekly for the United Sou- 
dan Mission to send Christian missionaries 
into the great region between the Nile and 
Niger Rivers in Africa. Mohammedanism 
is carrying on a great missionary propa- 
ganda in that district, and it seems urgent 
to organize a Christian counter-campaign 
on a large scale. 


The work of the American Bible Society, 
which has just completed its ninety-third 
year, presents a varied story of effort at 
home and abroad. Seven domestic agencies 
and twelve on the foreign field are now in 
charge of earnest workers. The total issue 
of the Society during its nearly.a century 
lifetime amounts to the extraordinary figure 
of nearly eighty-five millions of copies. Dur- 
ing the past year about 500 persons have 
been employed in foreign lands in the dis- 
tribution of literature, serving on the aver- 
age about six months. The work in Brazil 
and the Levant is especially noteworthy. 


Many Y. M. C. A. workers are looking 
forward to the opening of the world’s con- 
vention, July 28, in Barmen, Germany. One 
of the topics is Jesus Christ and the Young 
Man, treated from many standpoints by the 
representatives of different countries. Some 
of the papers are printed in advance in four 
languages. The American paper will be pre- 
sented by late Commissioner Robert Watch- 
orn, speaking on international work for the 
immigrant. A sacred concert by the Ger- 
man Association choirs, numbering 1,200 
voices, will be a feature. Delegates are now 
en route from Japan, Australia and distant 
lands. 


The beginnings of an independent Fili- 
pino church have been made. Nicholas 
Zamora, an able Methodist preacher of ten 
years’ standing, apparently becoming impa- 
tient under control, has severed his connec- 
tions with the Methodist Church. Together 
with several native preachers and a few 
hundred church members, he has started an 
independent organization. The movement 
does not seem widespread at present, being 
confined to the region about Manila. The 
seceders will remain loyal to Methodist doc- 
trines, they declare, but are reported as 
using questionable methods to increase their 
membership. The present constituency of 
the Methodist Episcopal body is about 
50,000, not including children. 


After a journey described by one of the 
party as continuously interesting and in- 
spiring, Dr. Chapman and his corps have 
begun their work in Australia. On the way 
brief. stops were made at Vancouver and 
Honolulu, where stirring meetings were held 
and earnest wishes for the campaign were 
expressed to the evangelists.. During a few 
hours at Suva in the Fijii Islands, Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander spoke to a 
gathering of native Christians through an 
interpreter. Reports of the campaign at 
Melbourne describe it as comparable to the 
Boston revival. Both secular and religious 
press are giving large space to the missions. 
Sydney has been the base of operations dur- 
ing the past month, and June 30 the forces 
move upon Brisbane. 


Ss 


- blackbird chatter, I- 
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The All-Summer Birds 


Songsters that Flit and Trill throughout the Season 


After the birds of the spring migration 
have passed on their northward journey our 
bird study changes from an exciting chase 
after some new warbler or rare sparrow to 
quiet enjoyment of the all-summer birds. 
In May, when a new note is likely to mean 
a new bird, our enthusiasm carries us in 
pursuit over scrubby pastures and up rocky 
hillsides. Now a new note probably means 
some old friend in a new mood, a thing to 
be looked into at leisure and without undue 
excitement. 

After the first rapture of their melodious 
courtship is over, the summer residents 
settle down to the serious business of raising 
a family. Now the interest centers in tiny 
homes, each nest tucked away according to 
the taste of the owner, the robins in the 
apple tree, the orioles in the swaying 
branches of the elm, and the catbirds in the 
fragrant grapevine. In a few weeks the 
sound of infant voices and the flutter of 
baby wings fill the air. We love the all- 
summer birds because we know them from 
the nest up. They spend their awkward 
babyhood in our orchards and groves, and 
when they are ready to set up households 
of their own they come back year after 
year to neighbor with us. 

It is pleasant to associate with our birds 
the incidents and surroundings of our ac- 
quaintance with them. We relate them to 
the woodland scenes whose charm is com- 
pleted by the touch of life their presence 
adds, and not to a plate in a book or to a 
mounted specimen. Their song is not merely 
a mark of identification; it becomes a sym- 
bol of the mood of nature with which we 
have learned to associate it. 

The meadow lark visualizes for me a daisy 
field in June, the white blossoms stretching 
away under a blue sky flecked with clouds, 
the spirit of joy and the full pulse of the 
year expressed by the ringing whistle that 
comes from the tall grass. Cautiously I 
ereep near the singer, but he, with equal 
caution, keeps just beyond my range, tan- 
talizing me by flying when I reach what 
he considers the limit of discretion. And 
always, now here, now yonder, comes the 
lilt of the call. At last he flies to a nearby 
tree, and I note the mottled, yellowish body, 
the crescent about the throat, the white tail 
feathers, and the other distinguishing marks 
of the meadow lark. 

This meadow, with its waves of wind- 
swept grass and its 
sedge-bordered brook, 
furnishes the  back- 
ground in my mind 
for several of our 
summer birds. Above 
the rushes at the 
further end, hovering 
down with out- 
stretched wings and 
shining epaulettes, a 
red-winged blackbird 
alights upon a bend- 
ing reed like a huge 
butterfly. He is a 
noisy fellow, with his 
creakings and _ gur- 
glings. Suddenly, flee 
among the grown-up 


us lies; 


Thee, 
hear baby cries. A 
little hunting brings 
to light a baby red- 
wing, tangled among 
the long grass. A 
tiny striped birdling, 


know. 


Not for tomorrow, Lord, I lift my eyes 

Up through the darkness which between rest. 

; Come, bid me droop my head upon Thy 

Not ’gainst tomortow’s terror, toil or woe; 

Not for tomorrow’s joy or glad surprise— 
Just for tonight. 


When the day breaks and far the shadows 
Strength for the conflict still shall come from 
I all Thy grace shall prove, Thy comfort 


O, let me feel this deep security— 
Just for tonight. 


By Ethelwyn F. Humphrey 


neither red of wing nor black of body, 
the family name fits him no _ better 
than it does his brown mother. There is 
no sign of a nest, so I conclude that 
the youngster has started out early to explore 
his meadow nursery. Cuddling under my 
hand he hushes his shrill cries for a moment. 
But presently appetite asserts itself. He 
opens his yellow bill at me so suggestively 
that I willingly surrender him to the care 
of his anxious parents. 

Rising above the level of the meadow like 
an island is a knoll of trees and tangled 
underbrush. A dead limb at the top of a 
chestnut, towering over the lower growth, 
furnishes an effective stand for one of the 
soloists of the meadow’s sunset chorus. A 
little shy of human society, the brown 
thrush, or thrasher, is a lover of the thickets. 
Towards evening he mounts his high perch, 
his long tail drooping, his head raised, and 
his mottled breast showing faintly as he 
executes his varied song. 

Singing is a serious matter with the brown 
thrush, to be undertaken deliberately, not 
sandwiched in between bites. He is no care- 
less warbler, carried away by rush of emo- 
tion. With dignity and precision he com- 
pletes his composition. Beautiful in itself, 
each phrase is beautifully related to the 
others of the series. He repeats each as 
though he wanted to be sure to remember 
that particular variation on his theme. In 
the hush of the twilight, when the breeze 
blows fresh after the heat of the day, the 
notes drift through the dusk with peculiar 
beauty. 

In the early summer the bobolinks hover 
above the tall grass of the meadow, show- 
ing their shining black breasts and yellow 
bonnets slipping back over their heads. The 
arrangement of black and yellow comes as 
a surprise, reversing as it does the usual 
order of light underparts and darker head 
and back. 

The rippling music of the bobolink seems 
the expression of morning and sunny reaches 
of meadow, yet the song brings the memory 
of meadows stretching away till they blend 
with the line of distant trees, blurred under 
the gathering twilight. As through a door- 
way in the clouds I look into the heart of 
the sunset after-glow. In the meadow, 
warbling on the wing, answering each other 
with bursts and ripples of song, frolics a 
flock of bobolinks. Until night hushes all 


Just for Tonight 


BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD 


breast ! 


blest— 


Peace—’tis the gift Thou givest, peace and 


Speak to me, Master, murmur soft and low, 
Flood all my soul with Thy communion 


Just for tonight! 


Nay, I'll not shun tomotrow’s wild alarms: 

Storms when Thou sendest, I’ll not ask for 

calms. 

Yet, I grow weary on the way I go: 

Put underneath the everlasting arms— 
Just for tonight. 


nature under the warm, fragrant darkness 
they fling abroad their cascade of sparkling 
notes. 

At one side ‘of the meadow is an oak 
wood, the haunt of several of our summer 
birds. As I enter I hear, “Teacher, 
teacher!” called in the ringing tones of the 
ovenbird. His ventriloquism makes it diffi- 
cult to locate him. As the song begins it 
seems faint and distant, gradually increas- 
ing in volume and apparent nearness, till it 
sounds almost overhead. Perplexed, I seat 
myself and listen to the wood-sounds, the 
woodpecker tapping the tree-trunk, the 
chickadees bustling about their home in a 
broken birch, where, pulling out the rotten 
wood, they have lined an airy sky-parlor 
for the babies. 

All at once I am conscious of another 
presence in the wood, and there, on the 
stone wall, is the ovenbird, a pretty little 
feathered sprite with mottled breast, greenish 
back, and the suggestion of a topknot. In 
evident anxiety he runs nervously back and 
forth on the stones, until, reassured by my 
apparent lifelessness, he flies down on the 
other side of the wall. I move, and the 
bird and his mate fly up. They do not go 
far and their actions make it plain that 
that spot of earth has unusual attractions 
for them. 

Hager to investigate I try to locate the 
nest, but when I reach the place from which 
the birds seemed to fly the leaves are un- 
disturbed. At last I find the beginnings of 
a home, just a little hollow cuddled away 
under a protecting root, padded with soft 
bits of lining from the wood, the root fur- 
nishing the back and a part of the roof. 
Without so much as putting my finger into 
it I go softly away, hoping that the birds 
may have sufficient confidence in my discre- 
tion to go on with their work, 

The paths traced through the wood are 
faint and branching, but by good fortune I 
chance upon a trail that leads me over the 
hill into the valley beyond, and guides me 
to a spring-fed pool. The wood grows close 
around, the high bush blueberries overflowing 
into it stand kneedeep in dark water. All 
at once a few softly warbled notes break 
the silence. Sitting snugly on his nest in 
a sapling, a few feet above my head, I dis- 
cover a rose-breasted grosbeak. A model 
husband and father, he shares the labor with 
his brown-clad mate. As he sits he lightens 

. the long hours with 
snatches of _ softly 
warbled song. Some- 
times he comes to 
feed in the plowed 
ground, charmingly 
dressed in black and 
white, bearing on 
his breast his dawn- 
tinted shield. But 
now I know where 
he has left his heart. 
The solitude is soli- 
tude no more, for 
here, folded away in 
the depth of the for- 
est, is warm life, 2 
devoted love, a tiny 
home. 


Nobody will use 
other people’s expe- 
rience, nor has any 
of his own till it is 
too late to use it.— 
Hawthorne. 
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The Lot of a Minister’s Wife: An Appreciation 


BY ONE 


Why does a young woman act apologetic 
when she tells of her engagement to a min- 
ister? A charming girl announcing her 
approaching marriage recently said to me, 
“And I’ve always firmly declared I would 
never marry a minister, but here I’ve come 
iG) 1t,7* 

Her tone and manner were a downright 
apology. Yet she is the daughter of a clergy- 
man who has been successful and happy in 
his chosen profession. She is deeply inter- 
ested in church work and in religious thought 
and progress. She is tactful in manner, 
efficient, eminently fitted for the life she is 
to take up. The man of her choice is one 
of much promise, and already a pastor of 
considerable achievement. Why should 
there be one explanatory note in her an- 
nouncement, especially as she is thoroughly 
in love and sincerely happy? 

The idea that the lot of the minister's 
wife is peculiarly trying is a popular bug- 
bear. It’s time the beast was disposed of— 
by suggestion, if no other method is at hand. 
In that case, the duty devolves largely upon 
the minister’s wife herself. She ought to 
be equal to the undertaking, for she, of all 
people, knows that the bugbear is only a 
shadow of a beast. 

I can remember only two people who ever 
told me, before my marriage, that I was 
suited. to the lot of a minister’s wife, so it 
cannot be that any peculiar adaptability on 
my part made the position an easy one. 
Most of my friends appeared horrified at my 
undertaking such a responsibility, and they 
were not slow to point out my very apparent 
lack of qualifications. 

One of those who took the more cheerful 
view was my college chum, who was a min- 
ister’s daughter and had always enjoyed it. 
She was fond of me and undoubtedly mag- 
nified my good points. At any rate, she 
prophesied a happy career. The other com- 
forter was a brusque gentleman who had 
been chairman of the schoolboard in a town 
where I was once a member of the high 
school faculty. He said he thought I’d 
make a fine minister's wife. The poor min- 
ister’s wife was, in his opinion, always the 
under-dog, and he didn’t think I’d ever be 
an under-dog anywhere. He meant it as a 
compliment; it sounds a bit doubtful and 
might have foreboded trouble. 

In spite of discouragements,; the wedding 
took place and I went to my husband’s 
parish in a small New England town. It 
had been considered a difficult parish, but 


my minister had found it a pleasant field, . 


and, while his previous nine months there 
had given him hardly more than time to 
plow and plant a very few early crops, he 
was hopeful of his harvest. 

I entered upon my place as a minister’s 
wife with a tremendous handicap; I had 
been brought up in a different denomination, 
and not only was I a member of a different 
church, but of a church generally not accept- 
able to the Congregational church in a con- 
servative community. I confess we antici- 
pated difficulties on that score, but anticipa- 
tions were as far as we ever got. We found 
the people courteous and tolerant, and I 
- acquired an enormous respect for the breadth 
of mind which could take the rather difficult 
situation so admirably. 

Three years of life in that parish—no 
better, no worse than the average New Eng- 
land parish—taught me that the career of 
minister’s wife is not to be dreaded. Of 
course it wasn’t always smooth sailing. 
There’s sure to be some work for the pilot 
to do, and my minister was no exception. 
Sharing the rough weather and the smooth, 
I found my voyage exceedingly enjoyable 
and profitable. 


OF THEM 


The people did not demand that I give 
up my home duties and devote all my time 
to church work, as parishes are popularly 
supposed to do. They were considerate and 
generous. The presence of an invalid mother 
and a baby nephew in my family left me 
only snatches of time for church work, yet 
I was never made to feel that more was 
expected of me than I was doing, though a 
warm welcome awaited me whenever I could 
join in any activities. 

The minister’s wife is generally supposed 
to be worn to death by the meddlesome 
interference of outsiders in her affairs. Al- 
ways there are people whose interest in 
others’ doings is overgrown, but I met with 
no more interference as a minister’s wife 
than as a teacher. Of course the salary was 
small, and had to be stretched pretty thin 
for the ends to meet around the manifold 
demands. That, however, is the common lot 
among professional people in a country 
town, and we were certainly as well off in 
that respect as if teaching, not preaching, 
had been the vocation. 

One advantage I believe our parish had, 
and that was the modern parsonage into 
which we moved some months after our 
marriage. It was commodious, in good re- 
pair, with modern conveniences. Aside from 
‘that, the conditions under which we lived 
are duplicated in any number of country 
towns throughout New England. 

Not only were there no exceptional draw- 
backs, but there were unusual blessings in 
our life. To no one is a warmer, quicker 
friendship extended than to the minister’s 
wife. The motherly hearts of the parish 
warm towards her at once if she.is young. 
People vie with each other in kind atten- 


tions. The intimate relationship which 
cements minister to people—christenings, 
weddings, deaths—strengthens the tie of 


friendship. wonderfully. A year’s absence 
has made the heart grow fonder. The friends 
we made there are lifelong friends, we know. 
They write us, visit us, extend invitations to 
us. Our interest in their life is quick and 
keen. We are glad over their rejoicings and 
grieved for those whom death has bereaved. 
The bond is a close, a pleasant one. 

Why do we imagine this vain thing? Why 
send women into their new life with quaking 
hearts? Say to the girls who are to marry 
ministers: “It is a great life. In no other 
profession can you come into such close 
touch with your husband’s work. His peo- 
ple will be your people, to live with and to 
love. You and he will grow closer together 
because of it. Your intimacy with these 
people, too, will constitute a great blessing.” 
Every woman who has social relations must 
exercise tact—that nameless something which 
enables her to understand people and meet 
them in a friendly way. Perhaps thé min- 
ister’s wife needs to cultivate an extra sup- 
ply, but it’s a good commodity to have on 
hand in any walk of life. The one absolutely 
necessary quality for the girl who is to 
marry a minister is a cheerful attitude of 
mind towards her life. 

I called last summer on a childhood friend, 
now a minister’s wife. Always jolly and 
optimistic, I- found her unchanged. “Did 
you find it so dreadful to be a minister’s 
wife?’ she asked. Together we laughed at, 
while we regretted, the popular misconcep- 
tion. Let it go the way of all outworn 
superstitions. 


Human nature... is inexhaustible, and 
we may rest sure that on Methuselah’s nine 
hundred and sixty-ninth birthday he might 
have startled his family by some novelty of 
word or deed.—_S. Weir Mitchell. 


to what work Thos wilt. 
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VENTURING WITH GOD 


By faith Abraham, when he was called, 
obeyed to go out unto a place which he was 
to receive for an inheritance; and he went 
out, not knowing whither he went. 


There are but two great realities in the 
vast universe—the heart of God and the 
heart of man, and each is ever seeking the 
other. It is this that makes adventure for 
God not an experiment, but a certainty.— 
Charles H. Brent. 


When a man hears the still, small voice 
in his soul, calling him to any new departure, 
how can he ever know what vast conse- 
quences to himself and others may hang on 
his fidelity ?-Charles Gordon Ames. 


We pray for the eternal heart of youth, 
That leaps to dare, that ever dares to 
dream, 
That dreams a rose on each unlovely stem, 
That finds the truth beneath the things 
that seem. ; 
—Herbert A. Jump. 


The safest way, I am persuaded, is to lose 


—_ Ow 
2 
=a 


and win with Christ and to hazard fairly — 


for him. For heaven is but a company of 
noble venturers for Christ—Samuel Ruther- 
ford. 


Enthusiastic people make blunders, but 
faint-hearted people never do anything. The 
mightiest force in this world is a fire in a 
human soul. .. . Jesus Christ was so much 
of an enthusiast that His relatives thought 
Him beside Himself.—Hdwin F. Snell. 


Launch thy bark, mariner! 
Heaven speed thee, 

Let loose the rudder bands! good angels lead 
thee! 

Set thy sails warily, tempests will come; 

Steer thy course steadily! Christian, steer 
home! 

—Caroline Bowles Southey. 


Christian, 


In all high venture there is a glorious 
blindness—blindness to everything except 
the beckoning hand.—G@. H. Morrison. 


Thank God that every stroke of faithful 
work that you do is not tied for its effective- 
ness and permanence to the chances of your 
unstable character. Where could we get 
courage to do anything were it so tied? It 
must be a power of great inspiration to us 
all that, however we may go wrong, God 
will not fail to keep alive any good which 
we have ever done.—Phillips Brooks. 


Give us responsive hearts, O God 
our strength, calling us where and 
Make us 
swift to welcome new adventures in 
Thy world of fresh experience and 
continual growth. Have pity on our 
hindering weakness and rid us of the 
burden of our sin. Where Thou hast 
hedged us in, we thank Thee that 
Thy heavens of prayer are open for 
our desire to be with Thee in all Thy 
work for man. By Thy favor we 
would run gladly on the way, seek- 
ing new opportunities, led as Thou 
choosest, assured of Thy sustaining 
and the fellowship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Give us this joy of ventur- 
ing forth and the continual delight 


of using Thine own gifts for Thee. 


So enable us to help our brothers in 
eatth’s need and to reflect a little of 


Thy light into the shadowed places. 2a 


. 
: 
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Ring Around a Rosy 


Round the rosy Baby 
The flowers make a ring; 
Dancing on their slender stalks, 
Prettily they sing: 


“Ring around a Rosy! 
Baby, Baby blest, 
if Choose a little Posy, 
i One you love the best.” 


Buttercups and daisies, 
Dandelions, too; 

Clover, sweet with honey, 
Roses dipped in dew; 


Pink and white and yellow, 
Smiling for his sake; 

Not to hurt their feelings, 
Which shall Baby take? 


“Ring around a Rosy!” 
Flowers short and tall, 
Holding out his little arms, 
Baby takes you all! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in Fresh Posies. 


The Happiest Boy in the City 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


An automobile stood in front of William’s 
house and William was standing on the 
sidewalk gazing at it with his heart in his 
eyes when the door of his father’s house 
opened and out stepped young Mr. Davis, 
the owner of the car. 

“Hello, William,” said Mr. Davis, “want 
a ride?” 

William was so surprised he forgot to say 
“Yes, Myr. Davis,’ until he was actually 
seated in the auto, and then he remembered. 
Mr. Davis laughed at William, a jolly 
laugh, and then he started the machine and 
away they went. 

They passed the great building where 
William went to school, and the grocer’s, 
where William bought cookies. They 
whizzed by ever and ever so many electric 
ears. They went through the park and then 
they sped away out into the country. It 
was all so jolly and exciting William did 
not once think about getting back home until 
Mr. Davis slowed up by the side of a trolley 
line and handed William a nickel. 

“Now, William,” he said, “that car will 
take you back to the city. Some day you 
and I will have another ride. Good-by.” 

“Tell the conductor to stop at Elm 
Street,” called Mr. Davis, as William scram- 
bled into the car. But William was so 
eager to get to the window so he could see 
the automobile start he did not hear what 
Mr. Davis said. 

It was a long, strange ride back to the 
city. They passed a great many streets 
and buildings that William did not remem- 
ber having seen when he was in the auto. 
He kept looking for the park and for the 
buildings that Mr. Davis had pointed out 
to him, but the cars did not seem to be 
passing any of them. After he had been 
riding a long time, so long that he felt sure 
he must haye passed his street, he spied a 
large brick building on a side street that he 
thought was. his schoolhouse. Without 
stopping to think or to ask a question, he 
signaled the conductor to stop. 

‘When he reached the building he found 
it was not the schoolhouse at all.. He was 
so surprised he could hardly believe his own 
eyes, and when he fully realized that he did 
not know where he was, a dreadful feeling 
came over him. -He was but a little boy, 
and this was the first time he had ever been 
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very far from home alone. It was almost 
supper time, too, and he was tired and 
hungry, and no one at home knew where 
he was. 

There was one thing William was deter- 
mined he would not do—he would not turn 
ery-baby, not if he never found his home. 
So presently when he saw a boy coming 
down the street, he put on a don’t-care air 
and asked where Elm Street was. 

“Don’t know,” said the boy. “Guess there 
isn’t any such street. Never heard of it.” 

William turned round and walked away 
as fast as he could go for he didn’t want- the 
boy to see how he felt. Elm Street was one 
of the principal streets in the city, so Wil- 
liam had always thought, and he began to 
wonder if Mr. Davis had put him on a car 
that. had taken him to some other city. 
Thoughts of home came crowding thick and 
fast into William’s mind now, and he had 
all he could do to keep back the tears. He 
would have asked some man to help him, 
but he dared not speak for fear he would 
turn cry-baby. 

For several minutes he walked the streets 
fighting back the komesick tears; then, all 
at once, something his father had told him 
popped into his mind. “Act just as if you 
weren’t afraid,” said Father, ‘and pretty 
soon you won’t be afraid.” 

William now plunged his fists deep into 
his pockets and began to walk fast. After 
a few moments he threw up his head and 
commenced to whistle. “I won’t be a cry- 
baby inside ‘either,’ he said, and he kept 
whistling louder and louder until finally he 
strode up to a man as bravely as a lion. 

“Please tell me where Elm Street is, sir,” 
he said, and, from the tone of his voice, you 
never would have dreamed he had ever been 
in danger of crying. 

The man touched his cap. “Sure, an’ 
T’ll tell yez honor,” he said, smiling down 
upon William. Elm Street is just four 
streets beyant.” 

“Thank you, sir,” cried William, joyously, 
and away he ran as fast as he could go 
towards home. 

The supper bell was just ringing when 
William bounded up the steps and ran into 
his house. Never in all his life had he 
been so glad to get home. He ran up to the 
baby, who was sitting in her high chair, 
and cuddling his head into her little soft 
stomach, he let her pull his hair all she 
wanted to. Oh, how good his father’s voice 
sounded! And when his mother said, “Are 
your hands clean, William?’ he felt as if 
he would just as soon jump into a tub of 
cold water. No one dreamed that he had 
been lost and William was so glad to get 
home he was content to hug the baby and 
say nothing. ~ 

Such a jolly supper as it was! The baby 
crowed and drew in her breath the funny 
way that babies do. Big Brother Bob had 
a story to tell, and Sister Kate wore her 

-new pink dress, and Father said she looked 

just like Mother and that made Mother 
laugh. All through this jolly supper Wil- 
liam was as still as a mouse; and after 
supper, when the lamp was lighted in the 
pleasant sitting-room and they all sat round 
talking, still William had not a word to 
say. He just hugged the baby and kept 
still. At last, after he had gone to bed and 
his mother had come to say good night, he 
asked the question that had troubled him. 

“Mother,” he said, “is it true that there 
are little boys who haven’t any home to go 
to?” 

“Dear me!” said Mother, “is this what 
has been troubling you all the evening? 


Yes, dear, there are a great many little boys 
and girls who haven’t a home to go to. 
They all have a place where they can sleep, 
but it isn’t a home.” 

“But let me tell you something, William,” 
said Mother, presently, ‘““Your father is doing 
all he can to make good laws and to make 
people obey them, and wherever people have 
to obey good laws, there good homes are 
being made for the children. When you 
grow up, William, you will help as your 
father is helping. Meanwhile, just you be 
brave and happy and ready to help when 
you get a chance. Good night, dear little 
boy.” 

“Good night,” said William, and in all 
that great city there was not a boy as happy 
as William; for his mother had told him, 
and something in his own heart made him 
know, that some day he would be like his 
father. 


Che Children’s Pulpit 


The Rambler Rose Family 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON 


There are many beautiful single flowers, 
tulips and daisies, carnations and violets, 
each blossom standing out by itself. There 
are also the family flowers, of which none 
is more charming than the rambler rose. 
The blossoms do not come out separately, 
but in clusters or families. On the end of 
the stem is a bunch of roses. You may call 
one the father, another the mother, and 
there are always some children. You even 
can find a grandfather and grandmother and 
sometimes uncles and aunts; but regularly 
a good-sized family. 

When all the members of a family do 
something together they form a rambler rose 
family. As all sit down at the table, or 
gather in the garden, or go off on a picnic 
together, let somebody. exclaim, “Now we 
are a rambler rose family!” So often, of 
an evening, every member of the household 
does a different thing, or on a holiday no 
two seek and find the same amusement—no 
rambler rose family is that. 

Next Sunday morning notice in your 
church the rambler rose families, where 
every member is present at the morning 
service and sitting together; and when you 
come home to dinner make a list of them. 
‘How many do you suppose there are in your 
church? Then do not forget the Sunday 
school. There all cannot sit together, and 
some may belong to the Home Department. 
A Sunday school might well have a list of 
the families of which every one is a member 
and call it “The Rambler Rose Honor Roll.” 

Best of all is the family where all are 
members of the church, or if some are not 
old enough to haye joined, where all have 
given themselves to Christ and are striving 
to live Christian lives—one of Christ’s 
rambler roses. Forget not to pray that 
your family in all that is bright and beau- 
tiful -and good may be a Rambler Rose 
Family. 


School Ideals 


English school boys have a good story to 
illustrate the different code of manners at 
different public schools. Three school boys, 
one from Bton, one from Harrow and one 
from Winchester, were in a room, when a 
lady entered. The Eton boy asked languidly 
if some fellow ought not to give a chair to 
the lady. The Harrow boy slowly brought 
one, and the Winchester boy sat down in it! 
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‘TO BE HERETO BE TOGETHER’: 
Zoe ae) ELUNYS WELL OF. ONE! ANOTHER 


Conducted by William Byron Forbush 


Wit in Verse 


here has been quite an animated compe- 
tition for the prize for the best verses “giv- 
img good advice with a witty or humorous 
turn.’ The prize goes to Miss J. W. Page 
@f Sanbornville, N. H. Maud A. Brown 
wishes me to say that the bright verse which 
euggested this competition was not original 
qith her. It was just as good. 

Classifying the verse roughly, we find that 
many, as might have been expected, deal 
with the ever popular topic of good cheer. 


Once life’s little ills distressed me 
When life’s little ills were few; 

And my one fly in the ointment 
Put me in a dreadful stew; 


But adversity has taught me 
The infrequent good: to prize, 
To rejoice to find some ointment 

In my little jar of flies. 


Cheerfulness has always been associated 
with fishing, though I don’t know why, for it 
seems to me a melancholy trade: 


What’s de use er knowin’ 

When it’s goin’ to rain? 
De ribber am er flowin’ 

An’ de sunshine come ergain: 
Why, in cloudy time de fishin’ 

Am mos’ glorious like an’ fine, 
And dere ain’t no use er wishin’, 
For de best’s here all de time. 

—Sam LEHeton Foulds. 


The becomingness of good cheer excites the 
€ollowing verse: 


No matter how depressed you feel, 
Look cheerful ! 

A gloomy face is ungenteel, 
Look cheerful ! 


‘Though you are blue as indigo, 
Look cheerful ! 

You're prettier when you smile, you know, 
Look cheerful ! 


There is an original phrase in the last line 
@f the following by John Byrom: 


With more of thanks and less of thought, 
I strive to make my matters meet; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet; 

To take what pasess in good part, 

And keep the hiccoughs from the heart. 


Not long ago Col. William McLean of 
Terre Haute was sent by a newspaper to 
teport the wreck of a barge on the Wabash 
River. Part of his description, which was 
un verse, might be fitly used as cheer-up med- 
écine under the caption 


THE FUTILITY OF WORRY 


She heaved and sot and sot and heaved 
And high her rudder flung; 

And every time she heaved and sot 
A worser leak she sprung. 


Mr. R. K. Munkittrick was the author of 
nother narrative poem, to which the title 
might be given: 


UNSATISFIED YEARNING 


Down in the silent hallway 
Scampers the dog about, 

And whines and barks and worries 
In order to get out. 


Once in the ghostly starlight 
He straightway doth begin 

To set up a doleful howling 
In order to get in. 


Several of the verses refer to the faults 
and failures of youth: 


Across the fields of long ago 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad with face aglow, 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within— 
I think that he still hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 
—Thomas 8. Jones. 


Here is another view of the same: 


If there’s one unsecluded spot 
That I would like to own 

And fence about, ’tis that small plot 
Where my wild oats were sown. 


Other contributions may be classified under 
the general heading of the results of experi- 
ence. Nixon Waterman is a fruitful source 
for such: 


When the other fellow gets rich it’s luck, 
Just blundering luck that brings him gains, 

But when we win it’s a case of pluck 
With intelligent effort and lots of brains. 


Here is another of his: 


Of strife others make us we've little to fear, 
Because we can surely defeat it; 

Few persons get into hot water, ’tis clear, 
,But they furnish the fuel to heat it. 


This one is from Kipling: 


Molest not the cubs of the stranger, 
But hail them as sister and brother, 

For though they be little and fubsy, 
It may be the bear is their mother. 


The others are generally of the sort that 
may be called good advice. 


LUCK VERSUS PLUCK 


Don’t say, “There are no chang,” 
When you’re looking round for work. 
A man of pluck advances, 
But excuses mark the shirk. 
Just you make a place and fill it, 
Be certain you will win. 
A hole is wanted? Drill it; 
You’ ll—fit— in ! 


A HIGH FLYER 


It isn’t in what we do or say, 

It’s all in the way we do or say it. 
What would the egg amount to, pray, 

If the hen got up on the roost to lay it? 


LIGHTING UP THE RETROSPECT 


The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But he hasn’t any mind; 


He blunders through existence ‘ j 
With his headlight on behind. 


TRUE TO ONE TO COME 


Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven, with a conscience free, 
’Twas faithful to his future wife. 


MARKING TIMD 


I am a shadow, 
So art thou. 
I mark time. 
Dost thou? 
=An old sun dial motto. 


ENCOURAGEMENT VERSUS PITY 


Don’t say you are “sorry,” if somebody brings 
His trials for you to share; 
But show him the might of his folded wings 
And point to the upper air. 
—Helen Chauncey. 


The Woman Who Has Five Monuments 


Rilla Child’s little article in our page, 
April 12, on Hannah Dustin has inspired 
several letters, of which the following is the 
most interesting: 

“It is true, as Rilla B. Child says in the 
Firelight Club that ‘Hannah Dustin has two 
monuments’; it is also true that she has 
more than two. Long years ago—1861, per- 
haps—the Dustin Monument Association 
erected a marble shaft in a field in West 
Haverhill, Mass., on the site of the house in 
which the Dustins lived. As the payments 
were a little delayed, owing to the excitement 
connected with the Civil War, the contractors 
summarily removed it, after a short time, 
and resold it as a Soldiers’ Monument, and 
it now stands as such in a Massachusetts 
town. Later, a monument in bronze was 
designed by Mr. C. H. Weeks and placed in 
City Hall Park. This was a gift to the city 
from Hon. BH. J. M. Hale, both designer and 
donor being residents of Haverhill. 

In 1908 the Association again erected a 
monument on the original site, this a large 
egg-shaped boulder. Beside these Haverhill. 
monuments, there is also the one referred to 
as placed by the state of New Hampshire on 
Penacook Island, the scene of the massacre, 
in the Merrimac River. There is still an- 
other memorial stone or monument about 
five feet in height erected by the D, A. R. in 
1902, which marks the spot near Nashua, 
N. -H., where Mrs. Dustin spent the first 
night on her return to Haverhill. So there 
are, or have been, five monuments to the 
brave and famous Hannah Dustin, and four 
of them I have seen. 

Atkinson, N. H. S. E. Pager.” 


This letter and some remarks I heard a 
gentleman make the other day about notable 
American womanhood suggest this attractive 
question, To what other women in America 
have public monuments been erected? Will 
any of our readers reply briefly, stating, if 
possible, by whom the monuments were given. 
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Among the New Books 


The Causes and Cure of Misery 


Too many of the writers of the day deal-~ 


ing with social conditions are content with 
presenting graphic descriptions of misery. 
They harrow up the feelings of their read- 
ers without pointing out any remedy. Or 
if they give advice it is of the dubious: or 
impracticable variety of the Single Taxer 
or the Socialist. Therefore when a book is 
written which not only describes the malady 
but also outlines a practicable course of 
treatment which will lead to healthier con- 
ditions, we have reason te be especially 
appreciative. 

Such a book is Misery and Its Causes, by 
Edward T. Devine (Macmillan. $1.25). 
No man is better fitted to speak with author- 
ity on this topic, from close acquaintance 
with those of whom he writes. He believes 
that the ordinary misery of the poor is 
“communicable, curable and _ preventable,” 
as they say of tuberculosis. It is an eco- 
nomic evil, due largely to maladjustment 
which it is in the power of society to rectify 
in the course of time. 

He does not refrain from describing exist- 
ing conditions. He reminds us that there 
are men, women and children in our Amer- 
ican cities who suffer, “if not so much as in 
hell, at least to the full limit of their human 
capacity.” First he tells us about the 
misery of the suicide, the criminal, the 
prostitute, the inmates of asylums, alms- 
Then follow 
five chapters on Out of Health, Out of 
Work, Out of Friends, Adverse Conditions 
in Dependent Families, and finally The 
Justice and Prosperity of the Future. 

The most impressive and encouraging fact 
set forth in these pages, based on the know]- 
edge of the writer, is that we need not seek 
in the peculiar personal depravity of the 
poor for the explanation of their misery. 
The poor as a class are at least no worse 
than other people, and much in them. which 
seems objectionable may have its origin in 
the faultiness of our social institutions and 
economic conditions. “I hold,’ he says, 
“that these hardships are economic, social, 
transitional, measurable, manageable.” He 
recounts an interview with his staff of dis- 
trict agents in charitable work, in which he 
“demanded their own personal impressions 
as to the immediate causes, the actual pres- 
ent moving causes, of such distress as they 
encountered in the homes of the poor.’”’ The 
almost unanimous opinion was that the 
supreme cause is ignorance, and, after this, 
incapacity, overcrowding, low wages, ete. 
There was not a word about drink, or un- 
wise philanthropy, or laziness, or unemploy- 
ment. These were considered secondary 
causes. And upon this testimony Dr. Devine 


comments: “If there is any one evil it is 


easy to overcome it is ignorance. . . . It 
is ground for confident optimism to discover 
that what is wrong with my brother is noth- 
ing worse than ignorance.” : 


But there are other evils besides ignorance - 


to be overcome. For the Out of Work 
problem, Dr. Devine does not commend the 
effort to get men out of the cities onto 
farms. ‘“Iandless men on manless land will 
ordinarily mean fruitless farms.” He thinks 
the peril of immigration is likely to be of 
diminishing importance.. He shows up those 
members of the employer class who like to 
have a considerable body of the unemployed, 
“to keep those who are employed in a proper 
state of discipline.” He declares that “a 
large proportion of commercial employment 
agencies” are extortionate and semi-fraudu- 
lent. He recommends the creation of an 
employment exchange, apparently by private 
philanthropic initiative, to effect adjustment 
between men out of work and employers 


needing men, “whether they are near at 
hand or at a distance from each other.” Per- 
haps the most startling section of the book 
is that which deals with misery due to acci- 
dents, fatal or disabling. The facts revealed 
by Miss Hastman, in her investigation under 
the Sage Fund in Alleghany County, Pa., 
of accidents and compensations, provide a 
serious indictment against some of the 
wealthy employer class in the steel indus- 
tries. There were, for example, 526 deaths 
from industrial accidents. Of these 304 
were of men supporting families. Of these 
married men the families of 88 received not 
a dollar of compensation, and 98 more fami- 
lies received only $100 each. 

Not to quote further, Dr. Devine con- 
demns the employers’ liability laws of New 
York and Pennsylvania as worse than no 
laws at all. He asserts that it is quite 
possible to work out a system not burden- 
some upon industry, which shall give 
prompt, sure and reasonable compensation, 
and remove one of the chief causes of bitter- 
ness, class antagonism and personal suffer- 
ing. 

“Sound heredity; protected childhood; a 
prolonged working age; freedom from pre- 
ventable disease and from _ professional 
crime; indemnity against the economic 
losses occasioned by death, accident, illness 
and compulsory idleness; rational education; 
charity; normal standards of living and a 
social religion—these surely are not un- 
reasonable demands. I hope one day to see 
them incorporated in a political platform.” 

All this the author reasonably believes 
may be sought and promoted without appeal 
to revolution, inasmuch as we have already 
the social mechanism fully equal to the task 
of bringing about the better conditions. 

Taken all in all, this is one of the most 
vital and helpful books on social problems 
ever published. It is full of information and 
suggestion, and intensely interesting to any 
one who cares for the relief of human suffer- 
ing and needless misery. It is not a book 
which will be read once and then forgotten, 
but it will be kept close at hand for con- 
stant reference.- It is to be hoped that the 
next edition will be provided with an index. 


Light Reading 


A story of unusual interest is the anony- 
mous, The Inner Shrine (Harpers. $1.50), 
which caused no Kittle talk in its serial rur- 
ning in a magazine. It is the story of the 
evolution of a woman’s soul under stress of 
sorrow, hardship and work. Diane Eveleth, 
daughter of a French nobleman and an Irish 
mother, is the wife of a wealthy American. 
A duel fought in defense of her honor opens 
the book, in which her husband, on the verge 
of bankruptcy, shoots himself when he finds 
that his adversary has shot over his head. 
Diane comes to America, is followed by the 
ancient scandal, disproves it and marries. 

The heroine is one of the fascinating 
women whose appearance in literature al- 
ways makes a sensation. Her Irish blood 
makes her akin to her namesake of ‘The 
Crossways.” She is the embodiment of the 
eternally feminine. She dominates the book, 
in a series of vivid but somewhat disjointed 
tableaux, of which the first—where the 
mother and wife wait for news from the 
duel in the dawn—is the most effective. It 
is a pleasure to read a story where it is 
possible to forgive even the villain and 
where all the characters are such delightful 
acquaintances. 

The House with No Address, by E. Nesbit 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.50), to speak frankly, 
is melodrama, but melodrama of the clever- 
est kind. Mrs. Bland is always entertain- 


ing, and where she condescends to a bit of 
the grewsome, she does it with so clever w 
touch and so straight a face that we let her 
have her way. ‘The opening scene of the 
little maid dancing in the forest to the 
music of the pan pipe is an idyl quite worth 
the price of the book. The actress who 
dances as Salome with the real head of her 
hated husband in her arms and the cabmam 
who marries the queen amuse us and make 
us smile. All that Mrs. Bland writes is well 
worth reading, though she writes too much 
to make sure that most of us will care to go 
back for a second perusal. The rollicking 
spirits of “The Wouldbegoods” and the de- 
lightful “Nine Unlikely Tales” are represse@ 
in this extremely unlikely tale, but they flash 
out now and then to remind us that the 
author is happiest when she writes of a 
child. 

A nerveless church in the midst of a 
sorely stricken world is the real issue pre- 
sented in the brief piece of fiction called 
The Mystery of Miss Motte, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason (Page. $1.50). A young 
man fresh from the seminary, full of the 
vision of Christian chivalry and burden- 
bearing, becomes assistant pastor in a 
wealthy New York City church. This hap- 
pens fust when the church is planning to 
erect a fine new building “uptown.” In 
such an atmosphere he finds his ideals with- 
ering and his courage dying. A young 
woman with unique charm and a mysterious 
past shares his dreams and antipathies. In 
the end the united pair sail away as mis- 
sionaries to India. It is a serious indictment 
which the author brings against the church 
of America, that it will not, as a corporate 
body, work for the downtrodden heathen at 
its own door. We wonder if it is true, or 
true even of any part of the church? 

Heredity versus environment is the prob- 
lem presented in The Whips of Time, by 
Arabella Kenealy (Little & Brown. $1.50). 
Will the child of depraved parentage revert 
to type after years of training in an ideal 
home, especially if the secret of his birth 
remains unknown? This is primarily a story 
and an exciting one. It is well told. A 
physician who fears that some such exchange 
of cradles may have been made sets himself 
to ferret out the mystery. The first persom 
is not used in the narrative, yet we look at 
much of the incident through the physician’s 
eyes, sharing his sympathies and perplexities. 
We are introduced to a small group of 
sharply differentiated characters in an Eng- 
lish country community. It is hard to say 
which is the more interesting, the story or 
the psychological study. 


The International Year-Book 


To bridge the gap in reference books be- 
tween yesterday and the encyclopedias—that 
gulf of all uncertainties for the seeker 
after information—is the purpose of 
The New International Year-Book (Doda, 
Mead. $5.00), under the editorship of 
Frank Moore Colby and, as associate, Allen 
Leon: Churchill. The aim is indicated by 
the sub-title, A Compendium of the World’s 
Progress for the Year 1908. The volume, 
of 776 pages, is large and handsomely made. 
It has the field quite to itself and tills it 
with a commendable thoroughness. Frem 
theology and art museums to baseball] the 
whole field of scholarly, political and popu- 
lar interest has its share of attention, with 
admirable maps and illustrations, and the 
proportion is remarkably good. To collect, 
arrange, recount, edit and print all this 
mass of information so that it becomes 
available for the student in less than five 
months is a remarkable triumph of skill and 
industry. 
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The First Gospel Campaign in Europe 


| Sunday School Lesson for July 4 | 


I, The Campaign Undertaken 


You begin with this lesson a new period 
in the history of the early Christian Church. 
Yet do not forget that the book of Acts is 
not a history, but a story of adventures. 
You are studying accounts of the adven- 
tures of the great missionary apostle, Paul. 
We know little of the other persons named 
as they are related to him, and less 
about the organizations he led in forming. 
Almost nothing is told in the book, after 
the twelfth chapter, of the missionary work 
going on apart from him. Paul's personal- 
ity everywhere is uppermost in the wonder- 
ful story, which was written by a comrade 
who loved and admired him. Keeping this 
fact in mind consider: 

1. The preparation for the campaign. 
Recall the last lesson in Acts, which you 
studied six weeks ago, on the council held 
in Jerusalem to determine whether or not 
Gentiles who became followers of Jesus 
must also be received into the Jewish 
Church, to which the missionaries belonged. 
The council decided that they need not, but 
must only conform to four Jewish ceremonial 
rules in order not to offend Christian Jews 
with whom they were to enter into fellow- 
ship (Acts 15: 27-29). The first step in 
opening the way for a new mission was to 
spread abroad in the churches the action of 
this council. This was done by appointed 
messengers who bore a letter from the coun- 
cil to the churches, reading it to the church 
in Antioch and explaining it. They brought 
great satisfaction and encouragement to the 
brethren (chap. 15: 30-38). Paul and 
Barnabas also took up their preaching 
anew, for they had now the published de- 
cision of the churches supporting their mes- 
sage, that disciples of Christ of any nation 
need not become Jewish proselytes in order 
to be accepted by him. 

With this good news on their minds, was 
it to be expected that they would long con- 
tinue preaching in Antioch without being 
moved to tell it to the Gentiles whom they 
had received into the new churches (15: 
36)? Barnabas responded heartily to Paul’s 
proposal. He was resolved, however, to take 
along his nephew, John Mark, who had 
started with them on their first mission 


except 
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(chap. 18: 4, 5), and had deserted them 
when they landed on the shores of Asia 
Minor (13: 13). Paul would have no more 
of him. Barnabas would not give him up. 
So the two comrades of that first campaign, 
who had stood together through the years 
of pioneer work, disagreed so emphatically 
that they separated on the spot. Barnabas 
went again into. his own. country, taking 
John Mark with him, and we hear no more 
of their work. Paul took Silas, one of the 
messengers of the council from Jerusalem, 
and from that time, in this campaign, they 
traveled together. 

2. The tour in South Galatia. Follow 
on the map the journey of Paul and Silas 
from Antioch by land through Northern 
Syria and Cilicia. What do you know of 
the history of the churches they visited in 
these provinces (15: 41)? Do you know 
any more about the churches in Derbe and 
Lystra (14: 6-23)? Whom did they add to 
their company (16: 1-3) and what did Paul 
add to the preaching of his former visits to 
these places (vs. 4, 5)? Why did he insist 
that Timothy should become a Jew (v. 38) 
when he had won the churches to agree that 
the children of Greeks could become Chris- 
tians without being received into the Jewish 
Church? 

8. The call to Europe. Paul meant to be 
the missionary to Asia Minor. God meant 
him to be the apostle to the whole Roman 
world. Show how his disappointments led 
him into the wider field. He planned to 
carry on a campaign in the province of Asia. 
Point that out on the map. Some unnamed 
obstacles interfered with that plan (yv. 6). 
Then he went north into Mysia, but met 
with no better success. He resolved to go 
still further north into Bythinia, almost to 
the spot where the splendid Christian city 
of Constantinople was to stand three cen- 
turies later. That plan failed (v. 7). Do 
you suppose that at that time Paul was 
convinced that it was the spirit of Jesus 
which prevented him from what he had set 
his heart on doing? When he came down 
to Troas, not knowing whither he could go, 
having passed through Asia Minor to the 
very end (v. 8) without having found any 
opportunity to preach the gospel, what must 
have been his feeling? 

,What was the vision that Paul had in the 
night when he was at Troas? Was it Luke, 
the writer of Acts, a Macedonian who had 
come over from Hurope, who at this point 


first introduces himself into this company 
(v. 10) and says that he and they united in 
planning to cross over the Aegean Sea into 
Macedonia? They promptly put their plan 
into effect, making land after a two days’ 
voyage, and walking about eight miles up 
to the Roman city of Philippi. 

4. The beginning at Philippi. These 
four men—name them—stayed in the town 
several days before any opportunity offered 
itself to interest any one in their mission 
(vy. 12). But they inquired where the Jews 
worshiped, and learned that outside of the 
town on the bank of a river was a place 
where the few Jewish residents met on the 
Sabbath. Thither they went, found some 
women and spoke to them of Jesus (vy. 13). 
One of these, a native of a city where Paul 
had sought in vain to preach, was won to 
be a follower of Jesus. She was a worshiper 
of Jehovah, a woman of business ability 
and of some wealth (v. 14). Paul and his 
company accepted her urgent invitation to 
share her hospitality, and thus the way 
opened for their mission to Europe to begin. 

5. Some lessons from this experience. 

(a) The separation of earnest Christian 
men did not defeat the purpose of God to 
spread his gospel through the world. It led 
to two missions instead of one. Perhaps if 
Barnabas had remained with Paul they 
would have been content to go no further 
than the places they had before labored in 
together. 

(b) The seed they had sown in their 
former visit had already sprung up into a 
harvest. When Paul was being stoned al- 
most to death at Lystra (14: 19) did he 
suppose that he had won there a young man 
who would succeed him as a minister of 
Christ to Gentiles (1 Cor. 4: 17; 2 Tim. 
4: 1-8)? 

(c) The apparent defeat of our plans may 
be God’s way of leading his children into 
larger usefulness than we had dreamed of. 
Paul planted many churches afterwards in 
the regions where he was prevented from 
preaching when he went on his mission to 
Asia Minor. But that was a work of small 
importance compared with the introduction 
of the gospel into Greece and Rome. 

(d) Following the vision which God re- 
veals to us, we shall find the work we seek. 
Read the letter to the Philippians, written 
about ten years after Paul answered the 
Macedonian call, and see how large were the 
results of his obedience to that summons. 


Day by Day Patriotism 


July 4. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey 
—Antioch to Philippi. Acts 15: 36-16: 15. 
C. E. Topic tor July 4-10 | 


Patriotism that counts. Neh. 4: 6, 12-18. 

Sentiment in. service. In a little Massa- 
chusetts village I met, the other morning, a 
leading citizen carrying in his hand an 
assortment of soiled. papers, sticks and other 
refuse that he had just picked up in the 
public square. Upon inquiry I learned that 
he was in the habit of doing this every little 
while, as occasion demanded. I was re- 
minded of a letter a ministerial friend re- 
eeiyed while away from home recently from 
his daughter, who wrote, “I am trying to 
do the things that the other children won’t 
do.” This prominent man may not fire off 
any crackers on the Fourth of July, but he 
is giving his fellow-citizens a splendid object- 
lesson of “patriotism that counts.” I like 
to see the banners waving on Flag Day and 
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on the national holidays. I share the enthu- 
siasm of the United States Senator who once 
said that he had no use for a young man 
who could not shout himself hoarse once a 
year over. something he believed in and 
loved. We are a demonstrative people, and 
when we think of the place our country has 
attained among the nations of the earth, we 
can hardly help indulging in band music, 
processions and sky rockets. But, oh the 
pity of it if our patriotism ends there! 
We are unworthy sons of the men who 
fought at Bunker Hill if we let the Fourth 
of July itself degenerate into bedlam and a 
day of carnage, if we allow our streets and 
Squares to become shabby, if we do not 
beautify and improve our public buildings, 
if we do net preserve the ancient landmarks, 


familiarize ourselves with the broad out- 
lines of our national history, live clean, in- 
dustrious lives, vote at both the primaries 
and elections and seek to make the place 
where we live as good a town or city, as 
ean be found on earth. . 


Our master patriot. One cannot write on — 
this subject at this time without holding up 
as incentive the splendid career of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Busy as he was as 
preacher, author, philanthropist, he had time 
also to be a patriot. With that fine scorn of 


theory, mere profession and idle sentimental- 1 


izing, he did little concrete things year in and 
year out that make for the welfare of the 
nation. We urge every one to read again, 
or for the first time, “The Man without a 


—? 
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Country.” Philip Nolan, its hero, learned 
through the bitter experience of homeless- 
ness for fifty years how much a country is 
worth toa man. Such a story is a cure-all 
for the thoughtless and indifferent attitude 
too common among growing boys and girls. 
When the colonel of the court-martial pro- 
nounced his sentence on young ‘Nolan, the 
youth laughed lightly, just as boys and girls 
of today sometimes toss their heads and say, 
“Pshaw, who cares!” But when a man or 
boy sneers at or disesteems either of the 
three great permanent institutions of soci- 
ety, his home, his church or his nation, he 
is likely, to live as Philip Nolan lived, to 
repent in tears. Listen again to Nolan the 
gray-haired man, saying to a youth on his 
prison ship: “Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do every- 
thing for them. Think of your home, boy. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, 
the farther you have to travel from it, and 
rush back to it when you are free. And for 
your country, boy,” and the words rattled in 
his throat, “and for that flag,” and he 
pointed to the ship, “never dream a dream 
but of serving her as she bids you, though 
the service carry you through a thousand 
hells. No matter what happens to you, no 
matter who flatters you or who abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag.” 


Glad Days at Northfield 
Seminary 


Northfield Seminary, the girls’ school 
founded in 1879 by D. L. Moody, celebrated, 
June 12-15, its thirtieth anniversary. For 
twenty-six years, under the guidance of one 
principal, the present head of the school, 
Miss Evelyn S. Hall, Northfield Seminary 
has grown from a small school in Mr. 
Moody’s own home to an institution of 
nearly 500 girls, with a large plant. The 
recent additions, Home Science Hall, dedi- 
cated in 1907, and Russell Sage Memorial 
Chapel and Margaret Olivia Music Hall, 
dedicated during the thirtieth anniversary 
week, have completed the now admirable 
equipment. 

The music hall is modeled after buildings 
unearthed at Pompeii, although the tall pil- 
lars at the entrance would suggest, perhaps, 
the colonial style. The most striking feature 
of its exterior is the series of granite panels, 
set between the windows of the upper story, 
and carved with the names of famous com- 
posers. Within, the building is divided into 
twenty-three practice rooms, all sound-proof ; 
while half of the lower floor is given over to 
Philip’s Hall, an auditorium of 200 seating 
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capacity. This building was dedicated with 
an address by J. H. Denison, D. D., of Cen- 
tral Church, Boston. 

Russell Sage Chapel is the most artistic 
building on the campus, its graceful though 
massive outlines, its walls of seam-faced 
granite, and its exquisitely-carved transepts, 


' which show even better from within, make 


one think of an old chapel in some English 
cathedral town. The building is in the form 
of a Latin cross, with the tower at the long 
end. The rough sand finish of the plaster 
within, the effective display of the great 
trusses and of the oak timber work on the 
ceiling, the chain-suspended chandeliers and 
the cathedral glass of the transept windows 
combine toward the effect of the whole in- 
terior. The pipe organ, operated by elec- 
tric contacts from a keyboard before the 
platform is high up under the roof, showing 
only the decorative pipes set ‘almost flat with 
the back wall of the church proper. Dr. 
David James Burrell of New York gave the 
dedication address for the building. 

Other events of the anniversary, which 
was attended by almost 500 alumne, were: 
the sacred concert, directly after the dedica- 
tion of Music Hall; the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on Sunday, by Dr. W. W. Weeks of 
Springfield; the Estey Chorus concert and 
the regular Commencement exercises, at 
which Dr. G. Glenn Atkins gave the address, 
and diplomas were presented to fifty-one 
girls. 


Life is an adjustment to human needs.— 
Pres. John H. T. Main. 


“Russel Sage Memorial Chapel, Northfield, Mass. 


* times. 


Margaret Olivia Musie Hall, Northfield, Mass. 


Boston 


Dr. Grenfell and His Men 


On his last trip from England Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell brought with him his mother, a 
charming and cultured Christian woman of 
seventy-seven years, whose home is on the 
River Dee, just across the Welsh border, 
where Dr. Grenfell’s brother maintains a 
high-class boarding school for boys. Mrs. 
Grenfell and her son were guests at the Wil- 
liams Commencement this week, and the 
Doctor is to be heard next Sunday morning 
in Dr. McKenzie’s pulpit in the Shepard 
Memorial Church, Cambridge. This is his 
only speaking appointment in’ the vicinity 
before he returns to Labrador in early July, 
after participating in the Students’ Confer- 
ence at Northfield. 

Some splendid products of the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador have been in evidence 
recently. The crew of the Lorna Doone, the 
schooner sent once a year to bring supplies 
from Boston to the mission, spent a week 
in the city and varied the hard labor con- 
nected with loading the cargo by a day’s 
excursion to points of interest. Only the 
captain had ever been far from the Labrador 
coast, and all viewed eagerly the public 
buildings, department stores and under- 
ground railway system. The crew expressed 
great astonishment and delight in what they 
saw—especially the height of the buildings, 
and the skipper said he found them at one 
o'clock in the morning still talking of the 
wonders of Boston. He thought it would 
last them the rest of their days for conver- 
sation. One of the crew said he would go 
back now and die happy because he had 
seen Boston. The Lorna Doone carried on 
its homeward voyage two young Labrador 
men, one of whom was born as far north as 
the Moravian Mission Station. Both have 
been taking a course of engineering, given 
them by Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. They 
have made splendid progress in the study of 
machinery, and impressed those who met 
them with their sterling Christian qualities. 


Finding Homes for Children 


The Boston Children’s Friend Society, 
48 Rutland Street, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, has been some- 
what straitened in income by the recent dull 
Its plan of placing children in fam- 
ilies, instead of herding them in an institu- 
tion, adopted by this Society eight years 
ago, is the plan adopted by the Conference 
on Dependent Children, last January, in the 
meeting held by invitation of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The support of the children calls for quite 
a sum of money, and it is hoped that friends 
of the work will respond promptly and gen- 
erously. 


- 
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Last [linisters’ Meeting 


he Boston ministers held their last meet- 
ing of the present season, June 14. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. H. G. Person, on 
The Devotional Life of the Ministry. These 

eers were elected: moderator, Rev. H. G. 

rson of Eliot Church, Newton; secretary, 
Rey. E. C. Camp of Watertown; executive 
committee, Rev. E. C. Camp, Rev. J. T. 
Stocking and Rev. G, M. Butler. 


interesting Gift to Shawmut Church 


To be known as the Woodberry House, 
the property at 24 Rutland Square has been 
generously given to Shawmut Church by 
Mrs. E. W. Barrett as a memorial to her 
father and mother. A sustaining fund ac- 
companies the gift in order to inaugurate 
the work for which the house is given and 
for which it will be remodeled. It is 
planned to make it a recreation resort for 
the boys and young men of the neighborhood, 
including a gymnasium on the lower floor 
and reading and game rooms above. Though 
its privileges will be entirely unsectarian, 
the activities will naturally be carried on by 
Shawmut Church. The administration is in 
charge of Dr. Berle, the pastor, Mrs. Barrett 
and three other trustees. It is hoped to 
open the house by Thanksgiving. In addi- 
tion to this special work for the youth, 
Woodberry House will provide a place for 
other projects now contemplated. Plans for 
a “Shawmut Camp” are also being vigor- 
ously pughed this summer, a needed retreat 
for old and young alike, and to be used as a 
general recreation ground and vacation re- 
sort. 


Where Brook Farm and the like failed 
among white men, an enterprising Negro is 
willing to experiment. He has secured, 
says the Chicago Record-Herald, an option 
on 37,000 acres of land in Missouri, and 
organized a corporation with a capital of 
$1,500,000 for an exclusively Negro settle- 
ment on a co-operative basis. For ourselves, 
we do not believe in exclusion either of 


DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried It Himself 


The doctor who has tried Postum knows 
that it is an easy, certain and pleasant way 
out of the coffee habit and all of the ails 
following, and he prescribes it for his patients 
as did a physician of Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past I suffered 
terribly with a heavy feeling at the pit of 
my stomach and dizzy feelings in my head, 
and then a blindness would come over my 
eyes so I would have to sit down. I would 
get so nervous I could hardly control my 
feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physician 
about it, and he asked if I drank much 
coffee, and mother told him that I did. He 
told me to immediately stop drinking coffee 
and drink Postum in its place, as he and 
his family had used Postum and found it a 
powerful rebuilder and delicious food drink. 

“T hesitated for a time, disliking the idea 
of having to give up my coffee, but finally 
I got a package and found it to be all the 
dector said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of coffee 
my dizziness, blindness and nervousness are 
all gone, my bowels are regular and I am 
again well and strong. That is a short 
statement of what Postum had done for me.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book. “The Road to Wellville.’ ‘There's 
a Reason.” : 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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blacks or whites. M the two racial stocks 
are to exist together in the United States, 
they must live in mutual relations. 


New York 


Genuine Inter-Church Evangelism 


Brooklyn is to be evangelized at the next 
Lenten season by a thorough and genuine 
interdenominational movement. After a 
careful discussion by a strong representative 
committee a plan was ultimately adopted 
which originated in the fertile and earnest 
brain of Dr. J. F. Carson, and which Dr. 
Cadman says is the best scheme for city 
evangelism he has known. The big borough 
will be divided into logical districts, with a 
natural grouping of churches. Hach district 
will have its committee in direct charge 
within its boundaries, and will determine, in 
conference with the central committee, the 
methods best suited to its work. Thus the 
churches of any given locality are as free as 
they ought to be for efficient campaigning, 
and yet are sufficiently centralized through 
the general committee to sustain a vital 
unity all over the city. 

The campaign will last three weeks, and 
after that, wise pastors will use-the balance 
of the Lenten period to conserve in the best 
way, the accumulating results. As Haster 
falls on March 27, the time allotted to the 
campaign will be unusually favorable and 
the ° after-effects during the long spring 
should bring in numerous accessions right 
up to the communion services of June. Dr. 
T. S. Henderson of the Methodist Church 
will be general chairman, Dr. Cadman vice- 
chairman and Rey. A. Magill. of the Re- 
formed Church, secretary. Nine denomina- 
tions and the Y. M. C. A. are represented 
in the general committee, and the movement 
will be that of a united Protestantism, with 
the exception of the German Lutheran and 
similar bodies, with whom there are natura] 
obstacles to a union movement. 


A Long Suburban Pastorate 


Next to Dr. A. J. Lyman, the Congrega- 
tional minister who has had the longest pas- 
torate within the city limits is Rev. Dr. 
W. Jay Peck, who has been twenty-eight 
years at Union Church, Corona, near Flush- 
ing. While not technically a Congregational 
church, the people have been more closely 
allied with our body than any other,.and but 
for the terms of an honorable agreement 
made thirty years ago, the church would 
have made its formal entry into the denom- 
ination. Like the average * Congregatienal 
church of this city, its membership com- 
prises people from a great many different 
churches. It has been the one central 
church of a growing community. When 
Dr. Peck went there from Broadway Taber- 
nacle and Union Seminary in 1880, Corona 
was a little village and involved a tedious 
journey from Manhattan. Now it is part 
of Queen’s Borough, easily accessible and 
rapidly filling up with suburban residences. 
The church has about 500 members and two 
Sunday schools numbering almost. 1,000. 

Dr. Peck’s anniversary sermon referred. 
humorously to the times when he had sent 
in his resignation, expecting to go elsewhere, 
only to have no attention paid to it. He is 
greatly beloved all over the town, and is 
widely known on Long Island as field sec- 
retary of the Bible Society, as well as a 
notable temperance advocate. His activity 
in local reforms has made enemies, who 
could not deter him, however, in spite of 
Black Hand letters, attempts to kidnap his 
children and more than one attempt to shoot 
him. For nearly two years he was subjected 
to danger from which most men would have 
moved away. Happily conditions are now 
improved, and the church has a more pram- 
ising outlook than ever. 
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Lewis Avenue Ends Good Year 


Dr. R. J. Kent and his people have com- 
pleted one more successful season which did 
not stop right after Haster with an offering 
of $1,700. One hundred and twenty potted 
plants were carried to the homes of the sick 
by a corps of boys and girls. The constant 
training of all the young folks in Christian 
work is one reason for the solidity of the 
church in spite of many neighborhood 
changes. The children’s mission band is one 
of the strongest in the city, and has started 
a kindergarten at the A. M. A. school at 
Talladega, whose teacher was a former 
member of the band. The church is largely 
responsible for the mission carried on in 
Zululand, South Africa, by Rev. J. L. Dube, 
formerly a Zulu chief, who was ordained at 
Lewis Avenue. Midweek services have been 
made attractive by biographical studies, 
such as Phillips Brooks, Alice F. Palmer, 
Dr. Grenfell, Mark Hopkins, Tennyson, 
Darwin, etc. The men of the Ariston 
League have added the Ariston Brother to 
the list of local publications, and it is as 
breezy as a March wind. The Brotherhood 
has a committee of twenty who will divide 
the parish into four sections and visit all 
the men, including the 142 connected with 
the Ariston League. The League will aim 
at 200 members, and also heartily support 
the National Brotherhood. 

SYDNEY. 


EATING MEAT IN SUMMER 


The Advance in the Price of Meat Need Not 
Worry Any One Who Understands the 
Laws of Health and Hygiene 


The statement is given out that there are 
to be still further advances in the price of 
meat. If this is so it is fortunate that the 
advances are to be made at this time of the 
year. Summer is at hand, and in the warm 
months body and mind are kept in better 
health and much more efficient working con- 
dition by adopting what the scientific men 
call “a low protein diet.” 

That it is possible for any person to 
maintain more even and uniform standards 
of health and a high degree of working effi- 
ciency on a low protein diet has been demon- 
strated by hundreds of experiments, the more 
notable ones having been made by Professor 
Chittenden of Yale University and Horace 
Fletcher. 

You don’t have to be a college professor 
or a dietic expert to try the experiment of 
cutting down the supply of meat in the daily 
diet. Even those who eat merely to please 
the palate will suffer no‘hardship by cutting 
meat and other protein foods out of the diet 
entirely, for the summer months furnish an 
abundant variety of delicious vegetables 
fresh from the gardens, as well as fruit and 
cereals. A diet of cereals, fresh vegetables 
and fruits will soon give the skin a clear 
and healthful appearance, and will restore 
the torpid liver and impaired digestion to 
new life and normal activity. When it comes. 
to cereals the best food is Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit, not only because it contains all the 
strength-giving material in the whole wheat, 
prepared in a digestible form, but because it 
is made in the form of a “little loaf,” which 
enables the housewife or cook to do so many 
things with it. Be Ne 

A great many persons who eat Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast with milk or cream do. 
not know how easy it is to make delicious 


dishes with it in combination with fruits for — 


any meal. Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits, 
heated in the oven to make them crisp, 
covered with strawberries and eaten with 
cream or milk, makes a complete, nourishing 


meal and supplies all the strength any one — 


needs in the summer days, no matter what 
his daily employment. : 


ae 
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Western office of The Congregationalist, 175 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Chandler, 


Representative. 


The City as a Seat of Learning 


With the beginning of the summer quarter 
in the University of Chicago, June 21, “Dr. 
George Adam Smith will go into six weeks’ 
residence as lecturer in Old Testament lit- 
erature. He was special guest of honor at 
the Convocation reception, June 14, and 
gave the Convocation address the day fol- 
lowing. A perfect June day made it possible 
to hold the exercises out of doors in Hutch- 
inson Court. The faculty, speaker and the 
chaplain, Rev. J. A. Milburn of Plymouth 
Church, and the 419 graduates occupied the 
terrace, flanked on the one side by Hutchin- 
son Commons and on the other by Mandel 
Hall, the speakers’ stand being at the point 
of intersection and shadowed by the Hutch- 
inson Tower from which the Alice Freeman 
Palmer chimes sounded the call to assemble. 

A brilliant company marched in proces- 
sion from the gymnasium to Hutchinson 
Court in cap:and gown and the many-colored 
hoods and stoles which mark the ranks and 
orders in the world of scholarship. Some- 
what over 1,000 people waited its coming in 
the court and watched each group, as its 
members passed the president’s chair, and 
received the coveted diploma. But although 
to the modern university function people 
come to see rather than to hear, Dr. Smith 
was followed with eager interest in a timely 
discussion of the religion of Islam. Little 
affected by religious propagandism, it can- 
not maintain itself against the influence of 
modern science. Great changes are impend- 
ing. It must reckon with the new learning 
and reformed Islam is Islam no longer. To 
this conclusion’ the audience followed the 
speaker with unflagging interest. 

But quite as significant as anything in the 
formal address was what Dr. Smith said in- 
formally concerning the University itself. 
He referred to his visit ten years ago, of 
his friendship and esteem for President 
Harper, of the great progress during the 
deeade, and added: ‘“‘I have come to believe 
from experience in the second city of Scot- 
fand that the great city is an ideal place 
for a seat of learning. Scholarship is stim- 
ulated and improved by contact with the 
mighty currents of commercial. life.’ In 
particular, he congratulated the University 
on the fact that a large proportion of the 
students are from the working classes and 
maintain themselves at the University by 
their own endeavors. He added: “May this 
proportion never grow less! May your Uni- 
versity continue to be the alma mater of the 
poor as well as of the rich.” 


A Children’s Day Communion 


There is going on a hopeful development 
in the observance of Children’s Day. 
idea of an entertainment by the children, 
somewhat spectacular and sensational, is 
being displaced by the idea of church festi- 
val marking some important events in the 
religious life of the child. Many graded 
Sunday schools make Children’s Day a time 
of graduation from one department to an- 
other, with exercises related to the work 
accomplished in each grade. 

In a‘few churches the day has been set 


aside as a special time for young disciples , 
to own the covenant of baptism and enter 


the full membership of the church. To 
carry out this idea in the church in Ravens- 
wood, the second service on Children’s Day 
was a vesper communion. At the morning 
Service there was baptism of twelve young 
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Chicago 


children and one baptism by immersion, on 
personal confession of faith. For this pur- 
pose a temporary baptistry was arranged. 
At the communion service in the afternoon 
twenty-five were received into the church, 
twelve being members of the pastor’s con- 
firmation class. The service was one of the 
most impressive in the history of the church. 
Since Rey. John Gordon came to this parish 
nearly a year ago the growth in many ways 
has been remarkable. It was the plan of 
Dr. W. T. McHlveen of Evanston to receive 
a class of young people to membership on 
Children’s Day afternoon, but on account 
of the serious illness of Mrs. McElveen the 
service was postponed. Late news from the 
hospital concerning Mrs. McBlveen’s condi- 
tion is reassuring. 


A League of Compassion 


In an admirable paper before the Minis- 
terial Union, June 14, Rev. Q. L. Dowd of 
Roscoe proposed a “League of Compassion” 
in every church, to render assistance to the 
bereaved, reform funeral usages and espe- 
cially to lessen the burdens of the poor by 
reducing, through education and co-operative 
action, the cost of funerals. The customs of 
present fashion make the cost of the average 
funeral in Chicago about $150; and even 
in the families of the poor, it often amounts 
to $500, as Mr. Dowd showed by many con- 
crete cases which he has investigated. In 
this matter the Jews have worked out meth- 
ods of mutual help worthy of study and 
imitation in our churches. In ritual the 
services of the Moravians were highly com- 
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mended, The practice of cremation was 
approved in the paper and in subsequent 
discussion. 


Concerning Choirs 


Those who attended the last annual meet- 
ing of the A. M. A. in Central Church, 
Galesburg, will not soon forget the singing 
of its remarkable chorus choir, led by Prof. 
W. F. Bently. Its year-book recently pub- 
lished shows an enrollment of 116 in the 
choir, including a quartet of soloists. A 
record of all the anthems, quartets and solos 
rendered during the year, together with the 
organ selections played by Prof. J. W. 
Thompson, has been printed and shows a 
wide selection both from the musical clas- 
sics and best modern composers, among 
whom Dudley Buck is a special favorite. 
This choir in Central Church is in consid- 
erable part one of the by-products of Knox 


College, as its ranks are largely recruited 


from the student body, and its singing helps 
to attract many. But it means much more 
than something to attract to the church. In 
the words of the pastor, Rev. J. Percival 
Huget: “It is a real working force in the 
chureh and a great assistance in the wor- 
ship. There are no more earnest, spiritual 
men in the entire membership than Profes- 
sor Bently, the director, and Professor 
Thompson, the organist.” 

But as the work of Prof. H. A. Smith at 
First Church, Chicago, shows, it is not 
necessary to have a college community to 
draw upon. Such a choir he has recruited 
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Nc kitchen appliancegives such 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Biue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. . 

Kitchen work, this coming 
summer, will be better and quick- 
‘er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 


“NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it— 
thus it does not overheat the kitchen. } 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 
convenient drop shelves that can be folded back when not in use, and 
two nickeled bars for holding towels. 
Three sizes. With or without Cabinet Top. At your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. 
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with a Rayo Lamp. 
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from the children and young people in a 
city neighborhood where the homes are close 
to the poverty line and the only musical 
culture is that given directly in the church 
and public schools. 

The importance of consecrated musical 
leadership was recently emphasized in Wave- 
land Avenue Church by a recognition fel- 
lowship service for the new musical direc- 
tor, J. B. Trowbridge, of Moody Institute. 
Twelve pastors and many members of the 
churches of the vicinage were present. 


The Controversy over Professor Foster 


Prof. George B. Foster’s latest book, “The 
Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for 
Existence,” receiving unusual consider- 
ation in ministerial circles, partly because of 
much sensational advertising in the daily 
papers and several of our city pulpits. Re 
viewed and discussed at length in the Bap- 
tist Ministers’: Meeting of June 6, a week 
later, it was the occasion of a four hours’ 
debate concerning Professor Foster himself, 
in personal attack and defense. The book 
has also been reviewed in two ministerial 
clubs at their June meetings and at the 
Congregational Ministers’ Meeting, June 14, 
it received serio-comic treatment by Dr. 
Simeon Gilbert in a brief paper, Roger 
Williams’ Dream. This paper was followed 
by the announcement by the committee that 
the book would be formally reviewed by 
Rev. F. D. Burhans, June 28. 

Of the one hundred Baptist ministers who 
met, June 14, to take action concerning Pro- 
fessor Foster’s membership in the Ministe- 
rial Conference, it appeared in the course 
of the exciting debate that only eleven had 
read the book. This revelation of ignorance 
as to precise matters in controversy was one 
of the causes which led to the tabling of a 
motion by Dr. Johnston Myers, demanding 
that Professor Foster resign from the Con- 
ference (a body like the Congregational 
Ministerial Union, not affecting ministerial 
standing), and the substitution of a general 
declaration of the things commonly believed 
in Baptist churches, in particular affirming 
“belief in the deity of Christ and salvation 
by faith in him” and repudiating “any utter- 
ance to the contrary, whether preached by 
Professor Foster or any other.” 

The history of the heated controversy 
among the Baptists reveals the need of a 
better acquaintance by ministers with the 
problems and methods of modern philosophy. 
Whatever the shortcomings in the book it- 
self, it was absolutely misconceived in the 
review which began the open discussion in 
the ranks of the Baptists. It has been for- 
gotten, even by some intelligent defenders 
of traditional orthodoxy, that a philosoph- 
ical inquiry is not to be theologically dis- 
cerned, and this occasion of misunderstand- 
ing has been at the root of an exciting, but 
not an illuminating controversy. Whatever 
Professor Foster’s standing in the realm of 
speculation, as a man and as a Christian he 
is highly esteemed by those. who know him 
best, in the intimacies of friendship and in 
the fellowship of Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
and his lectures in the University of Chicago, 
his students tell me, are among the influ- 
ences which have confirmed their faith in 
the everlasting reality of religion. 

Dr. Myers has resigned his position as 
president of the Baptist executive council of 
the Chicago Conference, saying in his letter 
of resignation: “I am unwilling to be longer 
identified in my present capacity with a body 
of Baptists that commends the theology of a 
Unitarian. I inform you now that my fight 
in that direction is not ended; but since my 
leadership is odious, I will withdraw it.” 

oe Hi. 0. 
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Increases Benevolences 


Pennsylvania State Meeting Has Encouraging 
Reports—T wo-thirds of Accessions 
by Confession 


Ebensburg is a beautiful city. The county 
seat of Cambria County, it is located on a 
erest of the Allegheny Mountains, over 2,000 
feet above the sea. The region is like a 
vast park. Fringes of forest, well-kept 
farms and numerous summer residences of 
the wealthy from Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia, with the skyline of mountain ranges, 
make a picture scarcely surpassed. Here 
also is the oldest live Congregational church 
in Pennsylvania, organized by Rev. Rees 
Lloyd, a Welshman, in 1797. - Coming 
through the forest fastnesses, this sturdy 
father built for his family a log house, with 
a roof of spruce boughs, and began to make 
the hills echo with the inimitable music of 
Welsh sermons. During these 112 years, 
the Ebensburg church has had but eleven 
pastors, and claims that all of them were 
men of power and men of God. And the 
fact that the church, pastorless now, pre- 
pared for and entertained the State Confer- 
ence goes far to prove their claim just. 

The Conference assembled June 8 and 
was in session two days. In the absence of 
the moderator (the former Ebensburg pas- 
tor, Rev. J. T. Jones, D. D.), assistant mod- 
erator Dr. C. W. Huntington, a layman of 
Williamsport, presided and delivered the 
annual address. He spoke earnestly of op- 
portunities of the church, most particularly 
for effective service in the temperance cause. 
His point was especially timely, as multi- 
tudes of the best folk of Pennsylvania are 
coming to feel the reproach of the state’s 
backward position in this day of successful 
campaigning against the saloon power. But 
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sentiment is rising, and Penn’s noble state 
has awakened to this issue. 

The reviews of the year presented encour- 
aging facts. Registrar C. T. Chase told us 
that every item, except that of Christian 
Endeavor, showed a gain during the year. 
The present membership is 18,927, a gain 
of 273. There were 1,030 admissions, of 
which two-thirds were on confession. Be- 
nevolent contributions reached $9,639, an 
increase of $969, while for home expenses 
the expenditure was $16,570 less than last 
year, a distinct gain in the proportion of 
benevolences to home expenses. 

Among the program events mention should 
be made of the address by Dr. C. L. Kloss 
of Philadelphia. His subject was The 
Church as a Social Factor, and its keen 
analysis and wit, its insistence on varied 
and practical social service by our churches 
and the necessity of the spiritual motive in 
it all, made this a noteworthy pronounce- 
ment. Rey. J. H. Lucas, D.D., of First 
Church, Pittsburg, spoke with dignity and 
power on The Scriptural Church. It was, 
as the topic promised, Biblical, and it was, 
as the reputation of the speaker promised, 
spiritual, sane and commanding. Rey. An- 
drew Gaylik, our Slavie pastor at Duquesne, 
speaking without notes in an acquired 
tongue, made a telling practical plea for 
church federation. The closing evening of 
the Conference was given a direct spiritual 
and practical turn. Rev. C. T. Chase effect- 
ively revealed the potency of a united Con- 
gregationalism and Superintendent Ricker 
spoke of the state home missionary interests, 
closing a meeting that was from beginning 
to end eminently practical, businesslike and 
inspiring. The moderator chosen was Rev. 
Newman Matthews of Kane; the assistant, 
Rev. Rees J. Rees of Scranton. 

Ebensburg, Pa. A. HB. RICKER. 


Christian 


Endeavor 


OFFICIAL ROUTE 


The Chicago and North Western Railway 
is the official route from several states in 
New England, on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the Central West, to the 24th 
Annual Convention of the United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 

The meeting convenes at St. Paul July 7th to 12th. 


Special personally conducted trains for the exclusive 
useof Christian Endeavorers and their friends, leave 
the Wells St. Station, Chicago, Monday, July 5th. 
Special low round trip excursion rates. 


This magnificent double track, block signal, 
through picturesque Wisconsin offers the great- 


est scenic attractions. 


Side trip excursions at special low rates to the 
Yellowstone National Park, the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle, and various points 
in Colorado, Utah and California. 


\ 


\For illustrated itineraries and 
“full information, address W. B. 
Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago and North 
Western Railway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Steps toward Union 


Canadian Congregational Union'Takes Definite 
Action—Visitors from the 
States Participate 


Western Church of our Queen City, To- 
ronto, was the Mecca of Canadian Congre- 
gationalism during six busy, interesting 
days, June 9-14. The addresses of welcome 
by Mayor Oliver for the city, and by Rev. 
J. W. Pedley for the local churches indi- 
eated cheer and goodly fellowship overflow- 
ing and unbroken to the end. The repre- 
sentation from the churches was good, the 
local attendance fair, and the whole gather- 
ing optimistic over the work of the year and 
the better work yet to be done. Down from 
“auld lang syne” it has been customary to 
spend the first hour each day in a meeting 
for prayer and praise, one by appointment 
giving the special address. Last year the 
addresses were made a series in the hands of 
Professor Youtz. The plan was followed 
this year, Professor Warriner being preacher, 
who ably discussed the general theme, 
Prayer, inspiring by his treatment both de- 
votion and thought.- The morning hour was 
thus an outstanding feature. 


Chair and Pulpit 


The two annual deliverances specially 
noted are the chairman’s address and the 
preacher’s sermon. The former by Rey. 
Hugh Pedley, Montreal, on The New Cathol- 
icism was a strong utterance, the watchword 
being “freedom.” The latter by Rey. B. H. 
Tippett, Hamilton, on Faith in God, was a 
timely plea amid the changing viewpoints 
and experiences of life. Returning from the 
Union I learned that my boy had come home 
frem church on the Sunday evening com- 
plaining of the long sermon, and that at its 
close the preacher announced “Abide with 
Me.” This was the limit to his endurance. 
We were not so taxed at these annual mes- 
Sages, and all could have said to either 
speaker at the Union, “Go on.” 


Education and Missions 


The college reports were good, and favor- 
able was the impression made by the new 
professor, Rev. EH. A. Cook. Humor, logic 
and youth are among his many happy en- 
dowments. The platform meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rey. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., of 
Detroit, a thoughtful, inspiring speaker to 
whom a cordial “Come again” is given. 
Home and foreign missions were ably ad- 
vocated, the former by the polished and 
fluent Frank J. Day of Montreal and the 
cyclonic, bombarding J. L. Gordon of Winni- 
peg, and the latter by the outspoken, matter- 
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of-fact Diadem Bell of Chisamba, Africa, 
and the encyclopedic and interesting Dr. 
J. L. Barton of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Union and Union 


I write this because we are uniting within 
and looking for union without. Joint meet- 
ings were held of the executives of the dif- 
ferent denominational interests. An act of 
incorporation was drafted for parliament. 
Strong speeches pro and con in relation to 
the proposed basis of union between Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Congregationalists 
were made without a break in the unity of 
goodly fellowship. By unanimous consent 
the matter will be submitted to the churches, 
and a year hence may be an even greater 
battle royal. The Presbyterian Assembly a 
few days earlier recorded a like decision, but 
with a definite protest by a small minority. 
An indication of coming union may be seen 
in the passing of the annual gatherings 
without a heresy battle, though in the Meth- 
odist conferences were some sharp shooting 
and rattling of guns. 


Church and State 


Happily we can speak of the separation 
of the two, yet in their distinctive work for 
the well-being of citizenship and country 


- they must ever stand related. The Sabbath 


Observance Committee, in its report adopted 
by the Union, urged upon the churches the 
support of the Dominion Alliance in secur- 
ing the continued and better recognition of 
our Sunday laws. 
takes note each year of ways and means for 
the restriction and suppression of the liquor 


traffic, and the Union has repeatedly lifted | 


up prohibition as the ultimate goal. On ‘the 
minutes just completed is a strong deliver- 
ance looking to peace and arbitration among 
the nations of the earth. 


Youth and Age 


Of these we had a happy blending. In 
most of the Sunday schools on Union Sun- 
day were open sessions when addresses were 
given by visiting brethren, and a_ united 
rally held on the closing evening. A young 
people’s department was organized with 
superintendent and committee in charge. 
Rev. Messrs. John McKillican, Daniel Mac- 
allum, W. W. Smith and Joseph Unsworth, 


all past the fourscore period, yet young and | 


buoyant in spirit, were in attendance at the 
meetings. It became known that Mr. Mac- 
allum was eighty-three on one of the days 
of the Union, and a gracious thing was done 
in presenting him with a substantial purse 
of money and congratulatory address. All 
honor to the worthy veterans, so say we all. 


- Stratford, Ont. J. P. G. 


A temperance committee | 
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How They Lined Up in Debate 


The debate in the Congregational Union 
upon the question of uniting with other 
bodies was conducted upon a high level, with 
a disregard of petty issues and with a full 
regard for brotherly spirit, though the differ- 
ences of opinion were extreme. 

On the instruction of the Congregational 
Union our section of the Joint Committee 
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UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS and on 
; LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Best Summer Resort Re- 
ion. Terms $5 to $10 per week. Illustrated Book- 
et_containing 150 pages, full information, also de- 
tails Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. 
Send 6c to “‘Summer Homes,” No. 71, St. Albans, 
Vt., or 360 Washington St., Boston. Free on per- 
sonal application. 
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For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage.loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


gS a eC ee Ask for Loan List No. 699. 
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Tuberculosis—The White Plague—Fresh Air 


These are subjects that are now being discussed the world over. 
One of the prime causes of Consumption is illy ventilated and im- 


properly heated homes. 


The leading scientists agree that the best 


way to heat and ventilate a house is with a good warm air Furnace, 


properly installed. 
Write us about the ‘*‘ Bay State’’— The Fresh Air Heater. 
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The Sixty-third Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 
Burlington, Vt., Oct. 19-21st, inclusive. 


This important missionary convention of our 
churches opens on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 19. 
The Annual Sermon will be presented in_ the 
evening and will be followed by the Com- 
munion. 

Experts and specialists in various lines of 
philanthropic and Christian service will repre- 
sent the mission work. The field of the 
A. M. A. has been greatly enlarged during the 
past few years and includes some of the great- 
est problems affecting our nation’s progress. 
Burlington presents an interesting center for 
such a convention. 

The Annual Meeting is a delegate conven- 
tion of the churches. The following represent 
voting body at the meeting. 

Every state and local conference or associa- 
tion is entitled to send two elected delegates 
each to this convention. Every contributing 
local church is entitled to representation by 

astor and two elected delegates. Life Mem- 

ers are also entitled to the privilege of voting. 

Transportation will be furnished at special 
rates. Entertainment is cordially extended by 
the churches of Burlington. 

Moie detailed program will 
later. 


be presented 


THE BEST WAY 
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266 Washington Street 
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BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. [je Send fer 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hiilsbere,@. 


WATERVLIET, 
MENEELY & co. (West Troy), N.Y. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 

nearly {00 years ago. | & OTHER 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
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CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUS 
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Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 
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Y, NY. AND 
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» to ladies at home or to travel. No capital re- 
quired. Write KEELER BROS., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and visit the spiritually destitute everywhere. 
It has issued over 300 publications for the mil- 
lions in Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Its literature in the ver- 
nacular has been the strong right arm of for- 
eign missions. 

, WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Ass’ 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York, ny 


Our Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, ie 
Miss B. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOM®_ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas.; Miss Mary C.-H. Jackson, Home Sec’y. 


THE WOoMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocIpry 

Ae ei Pt rd Aube Congregational House. 
. Miss - E. Emerson, Trea 

Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. nite 


. Congregationalism. 
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Steps toward Union 
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has pressed throughout for a creedal state- 
ment for the united church whic’ would be 
“brief, simple and experimental,’ and for 
terms of subscription which would guarantee 
the liberty of the ministry. It is no secret that 
Congregational representations in this direc- 
tion have almost entirely failed. The pro- 
posed creed of nineteen articles is the best 
that our committee has been able to secure. 
No one is satisfied with it, not even those 
who are most favorable to union. Here, 
then, is where the real battleground seems 
to be. 

Rey. Hugh Pedley of Montreal, chairman 
of the Union and chairman of the Congre- 
gational section of the Joint Committee, 
while not personally satisfied with the pro- 
posed creed, claims that the traditional posi- 
tion of Congregationalism has not been so 
ereedless as some would represent, that we 
have had more or less definite standards of 
doctrine, which have been more or less defi- 
nitely used as tests of fitness for the minis- 
try. In view of the immense advantages of 


union, and of the immense gain which he’ 


believes would be made in progress toward 
the realization of God’s Kingdom, he is pre- 
pared to regard the creedal difficulty, not as 
fundamental, but as a secondary matter, ren- 
dered necessary by causes which we cannot 
entirely control. He thinks that we may 
regard subscription to the proposed stand- 
ard in a practical and liberal light, and that 
we may trust the general democratic spirit 
of the times, and the spirit of the united 
church to safeguard us against the written 
standards ever becoming a means of attack 
on Christian liberty. 

Mr. Pedley speaks as one who has always 
been a fearless and honest exponent of liber- 
alism in religion. He is supported in the 
position of practical acceptance of union, 
in spite of acknowledged difficulties, but with 
a trust in the united church, by his brother, 
Rev. J. W. Pedley of Toronto, Rev. EH. E. 
Braithwaite of Northern Church, Toronto, 
Rey. EH. H. Tippett of Hamilton and by 
various laymen. Reys. J. K. Unsworth and 
F. J. Day of Montreal expressed themselves 
as not fully decided, but as inclined to this 
position. It will undoubtedly appeal to a 
large proportion of ministers and laymen, 
who feel acutely the problem of overlapping 
and of waste forces in religious work through 
sectarianism. 

The principal attack upon this position 
was made by Rey. W. T. Gunn and Rey. G. 
Ellery Read of Sherbrooke. Mr. Read de- 
fined the ‘‘keep” of Congregationalism as 
not in the local church, but in the individual 
conscience. He was not prepared to give 
even a general assent to the creed. He did 
not believe that to be essentially true which 
in some of its elements was false. He re- 
garded the acceptance of the proposed basis 
as a surrender of all that was essential in 
Mr. Gunn, whose gen- 
eral theological position has been regarded 
as probably more conservative than Mr. 
Pedley’s, expresséd his inability to give 
assent to the proposed creed, or to make any 
categorical statement of doctrine a test of 
church fellowship. He dissented from Mr. 
Pedley’s statement of the position of. Con- 
gregationalism; if creeds had existed they 
had never been regarded, or used, as tests. 

The present writer expressed his intention 
of remaining outside the proposed union, no 
matter what others might do. The advan- 
tages of the proposed union were so great 
that he felt that all who could conscien- 
tiously do so should enter, and he was not 
prepared to deter any one from doing so; 
but he believed that personally he could 
give the best service in behalf of an ulti- 
mate free Catholicism as an independent. 


Continued on page 870 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB 
ForREIGN MISSIONS. ° Congregational House, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; John G, 
Hosmer, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry, Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Washington Choate, D. D., Treasurer, to 
whom donations and subscriptions and all cor- 
respondence relating to estates and annuities 
should be addressed. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., 
General Secretary. W. HE. Lougee, Associate 
Secretary. 

TH AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Educational and evangelistic work in the 
South and West and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Boston Office, 615 Congregational House. 
Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
Socinry. Aids in building churches and_par- 
sonages. Rev. Charles . Richards, D.D. 
Secretary; Charles BH. Ae Se Treasurer 105 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., 153 La Saile St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. H.-H. ikoff, Barker Block, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Field Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOCINTY (in- 
cluding former New West Education Commis- 
sion). Scholarships for students for the min- 
istry. Twenty-seven Congregational Colleges 
and Academies in seventeen states. Thirteen 
Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 
Ss. F. Wilkins, Treasurer; Theodore Clifton, 
D.D., Western Field Secretary. 612, 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston; 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Socinty, Congregational House, 
Boston, Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin, 
O., President; Rev. William Hwing, Missionary 
Secretary ; Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department sustains Sun- 
day school missionaries, furnishes lesson helps, 
libraries and other necessary literature to new 
and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de- 
partment are defrayed by appropriations from 
the Business Department. All contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
go directly for missionary work. 

The Business Department, known in the 
trade as The Pilgrim Press, publishes The 
Congregationalist and Ohristian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and 
home reading, Records and Requisites for 
churches and Sunday schools and sells the 
books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, 
however, it makes annual appropriations. 
Orders for books and subscriptions for periodi- 
eals should be sent to the C. S. S. & Pub. 
Society; those from Ohio and all states east 
to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior 
and Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. > 4 

“THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTH- 
RIAL RDLIDF” (corporate name), under the di- 
rection of the National Council, aids needy 
Congregational ministers or their widows in 
any part of the country. Requests annual 
offerings from churches, special gifts from 
ministers and laymen, and bequests. Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. William A. Rice, D.D.; Treasurer, Mr. 
B. H. Fancher. Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIPND SOCcInTY, incor- 
porated 1828. President, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; 


Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. A 
Congregational society devoted to the material, 
social, moral and religious welfare of seamen 
of all nations, and supported mainly by the 
churches of New England. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and in- 
dividuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MaSssacHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 


Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Henry N. Hoyt, 
D.D., Treasurer. Room 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ‘BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy, directed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in Massa- 
chusetts and other states. Room 610 Congre-- 
gational House. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., Chair- 
man. : \ 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Charles D; Kepner, Treasurer, — 
139 South Street, Boston, Mass. Apply for — 
aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. . 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- — 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- © 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday — 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Charles a 
Rutan, Pres.; C. HE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


~~" 
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Biographical 
REY. M. BOSS FISHBURN, D.D. 


Congregationalists in Washington, D. Cs 
are mourning the sudden death, in that city, 
June 15, of Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, D. D., 
pastor of Mt. Pleasant Church since 1894. 4 
For two weeks Dr. Fishburn had been suf- 
fering from typhoid fever, though appar- 
ently in a mild form. Death was immedi- 
ately due to cerebral hemorrhage. 

Born in Canada forty-two years ago, Dr. 
Fishburn was the son of a Lutheran minis- 
ter, Hducated at Pennsylvania College and 
Yale Divinity School, he was ordained in 
September, 1891, at Roxbury, Ct., where he 
served as pastor till called to the assistant 
pastorate of First Church, Washington. In 
1894 he became pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
Chureh. Under his guidance the church has 
made splendid progress, has become remark- 
able for its spirit of fellowship and has built 
a fine new edifice. The large men’s club has 
become one of the strongest organizations of 
the kind in the country. Dr. Fishburn had 
an unusually winning way with children 
and knew by name many members of the 
Sunday school, which numbers a thousand. 
He leaves a wife and two young children, 
as well as hosts of warm friends. 

One of the pleasant experiences of his 
sickroom was the news by telegraph from 
Rollins College that it had just conferred 
upon him a doctorate of divinity. 


BEY. ROBERT MC-EWEN WOODS, D. D. 


The long. and happy rural pastorate of 
Dr. Woods in Hatfield, Mass., terminated in 
his death, June 19, after several months of 
what seemed at first not a serious illness. 
In him the best traits of the old-time New 
Hngland minister were exemplified; yet he 
was also thoroughly in touch with modern 
life. A man of more than ordinary intellec- 
tual ability, he never looked upon the coun- 
try parish as too limited a field. His church 
included yarious elements in the community 
and divided with the Roman Catholic Church 
responsibility for the townspeople, pleasant 
relations existing between them. As’ immi- 
grants in increasing numbers took possession 
of the fine farms along the Connecticut, Mr. 
Woods sought to incorporate them into the 


body politic. The Springfield Republican 
Shia spariiconiessc. | LheRoad of aThousand Eyes 


munity ideals is largely the result of the 
influence of Robert M. Woods.” He was 
born in Enfield, Mass., Jan. 24, 1847, grad- 
uated from Amherst in 1869, studied the- 
ology at Union, Andover and Yale and was 
ordained pastor of the Hatfield church, Noy. 
21, 1877. So for over thirty-two years he 
has ministered unto a large and appreciative 
flock. He knew well Sophia Smith, founder 
of Smith College, whose home was in Hat- 
field, and he was early given a place on the 
board of trustees. He acted as chairman of 
the committee which’ has recently chosen 
Dr. M. L. Burton president.. He held other 
important offices connected with eduéational 
and religious organizations. In 1904 he was 
one of the Massachusetts Presidential elect- 
ors. He had traveled in Palestine, Egypt 
and India. His wife is the daughter of the 
late Dr. Samuel B. Fairbank, for over fifty 
years a missionary of the American Board in 
India, and they have had eight children: 


We live among signs and sacraments; by 
and by the books of the meanings shall be 
opened, and we shall see all things within 
their parables—A. D. T. Whitney. 


You Are Going to Seattle? 


There are special low excursion rates 
daily via The North Western Line, to 
all Pacific Northwest cities, account 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


The display of western growth and energy 
at the Exposition is only equaled by the 
marvelous resources and substantial devel- 
opment of the country traversed by the 
modern electric lighted trains which leave 
Chicago daily via The Chicago and North 
Western Railway. 


Compartment and standard drawing room 
and tourist sleeping cars, dining cars, com- 
posite-buffet-observation cars, and free 
reclining chair cars provide the best accom- 
modations for all classes of travel. 


Low rates for side trip through Yellowstone Park 


Chotce of routes via Omaha and the mountain 
scenery of Colorado, via the direct route through 
Omaha and Cheyenne, or via the Ff our adarly 
trains of The North Western Line to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, connecting with 
all lines to the North Pacific Coast. 


Apply for tickets and full information to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The way is watched. A thousand eyes insure your 
safety on 


desrocky fountain Limited 


Every mile of track is scanned every day. The road- 
bed is sound and firm. You can leave care behind 
you from the time you start until you stop. 


The Limited of limitless com- 
fort for folks of limited time 


Several other splendid trains daily from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham. 
The only service to both Denver and Colorado 
Springs direct. 

Send to-night for the new book ‘‘ Under the Turquoise 
Sky.”’—all about Colorado—or folder ‘‘ Thro’ Scenic Col- 
orado and Yellowstone Park to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition.” They will show you just how easily one 
may get the best out of Summer—free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
eS 2 LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, Ills. 


Rode [stand Frisco Lines 


rAcruaers ADHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. Fe 


HURCH 
ef CARPETS Prices: 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Steps toward Union 


Continued from page 868 


Rey. J. L. Gordon of Winnipeg, on the other 
hand, believed that we all should enter or 
all stay out. Personally, Mr. Gordon is 
strongly opposed to union, believing that 
Congregationalists have a larger and more 
distinctive mission in Canada as a separate 
body than they could have as a part of the 
proposed church. He believes that should 
our churches enter the union, in ten years 
there would be more independent churches 
than there are now, and that these new in- 
dependent churches would be mainly Uni- 
tarian. Mr. Gordon thinks that there ought 
to be churches in Canada upholding the ideal 
of independence, but he would regret to see 
these churches Unitarian. 

Thus it went; and so, probably, will. go 
the debate in the churches at large. For the 
Union has unanimously decided to send the 
question on to the churches for a tentative 
decision before the taking of final action. 
The general verdict is that the debate has 
been a good thing, and that if the Congrega- 
tional churches remain independent they will 
know why. 


Brantford, Ont. W. E. Girroy. 


The Time to Help Piedmont 


The American Missionary Association has 
made an additional pledge of $8,000 toward 
the first $100,000 of endowment for Pied- 
mont College. This brings its total sub- 
scription up to $18,000, and with the 
$25,000 offered by Dr. D. K. Pearsons the 
$20,000 pledged by Mr. Carnegie and smaller 
Sums subscribed by numerous friends, leaves 
only $16,000 more to be secured in order to 
complete the first $100,000. The College is 


WON'T MIX 


Bad Food and Good Health Won’t 
Mix 


The human stomach stands much abuse 
but it won’t return good health if you give 
it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, for 
proper food and a good mind is the sure road 
to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed about 
my health, for I began to suffer after each 
meal, no matter how little I ate,” says a 
Denver woman. 

“T lost my appetite and the very thought 
of food grew distasteful, with the result that 
I was not nourished and got weak and thin. 

“My home cares were very heavy, for be- 
side a large family of my own I have also 
to look out for an aged mother. There was 
no one to shoulder my household burdens, 
and come what might I must bear them, and 
this thought nearly drove me frantic when 
I realized that my health was breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about some 
one with trouble just like mine being cured 
on Grape-Nuts food, and acting on this sug- 
gestion I gave Grape-Nuts a trial. The first 
dish of this delicious food proved that I had 
struck the right thing. ; 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stomach 
and brain disappeared as if by magic, and 
in an incredibly short space of time I was 
again myself. Since then I have gained 
twelve pounds in weight through a summer 
of hard work, and realize I am a very differ- 
ent woman, all due to the splendid food, 
Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


ave genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ; 


located at Demorest, Ga., among the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The stu- 
dent body is made up to a large degree of 
mountain boys and girls whose limited 
financial resources deny to them the privi- 
leges of the more expensive institutions, and 
who come often entirely without funds, but 
glad of a chance to work their way. One 
hundred dollars covers board and tuition for 
the college year. The institution had a total 
enrollment of 417 students, and the present 
is a critical period in its history, inasmuch 
as the $16,000 necessary to complete the 
first installment of the endowment fund 
must be secured before the first of July in 
order to comply with the requirements of a 
conditional. gift. 

Southerners themselves sufficiently appre- 
ciate the institution to be willing to extend 
a generous amount of assistance. The 
Atlanta Constitution says: “It is time that 
Georgians realized the disinterested sacri- 
fice manifested in this project by the broad- 
minded Americans who are backing this 
school. Its faculty includes men and women 
graduates of some of the foremost universi- 
ties of North, South, Hast and West. These 
devoted instructors are ignoring the assured 
opportunity of earning high salaries and 
distinction, and laboring away in this little 
mountain town for pittances less than those 
accorded day-laborers. If outsiders have 
developed the sacrificial instinct to carry 
educational facilities to people allied to 
them only by common bonds of humanity, 
surely the great-hearted public of Georgia, 
directly interested, can afford to be no less 
generously responsive.” 


President Eliot’s Bookshelf 


In an address to the pupils of the high 
school in Atlanta, Ga., last March, ex-President 
Bliot of Harvard told them that a shelf three 
feet long would hold enough books to give a 
person a liberal education if they be read for 
ten minutes each day. ‘Immediately,’ he 
writes, “I was flooded with letters, asking for 
the list of those books. I did not have time 
to select them, but now that I am about to 
retire from the presidency of Harvard I intend 
to devote my time to their selection, only I 
have decided to make the shelf five feet long 
instead of three.’ 

This is the preliminary selection, toward the 
final five-foot shelf, which President Eliot has 
made public: 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Journal of John Woolman. 

Fruits of Solitude, by William Penn. 

Bacon’s Hssays and New Atlantis. 

Milton’s Areopagitica and Tractate on Edu- 
cation. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. 

Plato’s Apology, Phaedo and Crito. 

Golden Sayings of Epictetus. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Hmerson’s Hnglish Traits. 

The complete poems of Milton, 

Jonson's Volpone. 

Beaumont and  Fletcher’s 
Tragedy. 

Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. 

Middleton’s The Changeling. 

Dryden’s All for Love. 

Shelley’s Cenci. 

Browning’s Blot on the Scutcheon. 

Tennyson’s Becket. 

Goethe’s Faust. 

Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Letters of Cicero and Pliny. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burns’s Tam o’ Shanter. ° 

Walton’s Compleat Angler and Lives of 
Donne and Herbert. ’ 

Autobiography of St. Augustine. 

Plutarch’s Lives, 

Dryden’s Aeneid. 

Canterbury Tales. 

Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Arabian Nights. 


The Maid’s 


The Alaska-Yukon exposition not only 
bars intoxicants, it also falls under the 
Washington law against cigarettes. The 
State Attorney-General has ruled that, under 
this law, “any person who has cigarettes in 
his possession is subject to fine and im- 
prisonment.” We wonder how many people 
this will keep from yisiting the exposition. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Answers sent 
“care The Congregationalist”’ will be held until called for 
unless stamps are sent for forwarding. 


Wanted, Summer Boarders. Most beautiful loca- 
tion $6.00 and $5.00 per week. Address Box 129, 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


To Let, furnished fiye-room cottage, high ground, 
half mile from lake. $50 season,$20 month. Rey. C. 8. 
Haynes, Reeds Ferry, N. H. R.F.D. 


For Rent to tourists or students, pleasant cool 
rooms, near art center, and also convenient to cars. 
Address 196 St. Botolph Street, Suite 2, Boston, Mass. 


Wianted. Experienced chorus leader in a church in 
suburbs, must be a member of an evangelical church. 
Address C. D. B., 26, care The Congregationarist, Boston. 


Everrest Farm, iu Bridgeton, Me. Seventh season, 


| Fronting mountains and lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, 


milk an eggs. Telephone. Terms $7 to $9. References. 
R. D. 1. G. W. Rounds. 


Tourists. Pleasant accommodations, central loca- 
tion, for ladies traveling alone. Address Miss Blake, 
50-52 Rutland Square, or Frances J. Dyer, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Tel. Tremont 885—4. 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. Quiet, close to 
ocean, three lighthouses seen from house, three states 
from hill close by. Near to church and trolley. Terms 
reasonable. Apply to Mrs. ©. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 


Pastoral Evangelist, living near Boston, will do 
house to house work for pastorless churches. No extra 
meetings necessary, and summer as good a season as 
winter. Address Evangelist, 26, care The Congregationalist,. 
Boston, Mass. 


Well adapted for an invalid or for 
one needing a home for rest during the summer; expe- 
rienced nurses and resident physician in charge ; location 
attractive and healthful. Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Highland Hall. 


Wanted, families in the Ke a and suburbs, within 
fifty miles of Boston, to take children at board #2 per 
week. Also families who will take older boys and girls. 
at no charge. Apply to the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society, 48 Rutland Street, Boston, Mass. vir 


A Congregational Minister of a good church in 
the West will spend August in New England, and will 
be glad to supply, for one or more Sundays, a church 
without pastor, or during pastor’s absence on vacation. 
Address Western Minister, 26, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. By American, middle aged woman, situa- 
tion as working housekeeper for a widower with no 
small children, or for single man. This isno matrimonial 
bid. Strictly business. References exchanged. Address 
P. W., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Competent teachers for desirable positions - 


in grammar schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges. Vacancies constantly occurring. We can cer- 
tainly help those who are pede to do good work. 
send for Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Wanted. Protestant man and wife to do housework 
in Connecticut clergyman’s family of four; woman to 
cook and wash; man to do door. table and chamber duty. 
Summer will be spent in the country. References re- 
quired. Address O. M., 25, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. Elevation 
1,200 feet. The house is large and comfortable, open 
fireplace in parlor and in several sleeping rooms. 125- 
foot piazza and veranda overlooking some of the finest 
scenery in the state. Lake three-quarters of a mile dis- 
at Tennis. Long distance telephone. R.F.D. S.L. 

arden. 


Rev. H. Q@. Ward, pastor at Orford and Orford- 
ville, N. H., after five years’ service, resigns to spend 
several months on his farm at North Concord, Vt., after’ 
July 1st. but can supply apy church which may desire 
his services on Sundays. He wishes to obtain better 
educational advantages for his children. ; 


To Let, after July 1, a large old fashioned farnr 
house, eleven rooms, barn, by the season or by the 
week, furnished, high ground, good water, sanitary, 
plenty of shade, half mile from telephone and stage 
route. A place that appeals to people with families 
who desire a quiet, restful Bey fora vacation. Address 
L. Martin, North Richmond, N. H. 


Darkest America. The most need 
portion of America is the great mountain region of 
Northern California. A New Christian Institute, endorsed 
by the Congregational Education Society, the only school 
for the higher education in all that region, having had 
three years of successful work, greatly needs more build- 
ings and help for salaries. Address J. H. Harwood, 
Paradise, Cal. : 


and neglected 


Wanted, a half-empty Congregational Church, in a 
populous.city district by a young minister, at present in 
a county- seat pastorate, who is anxious to find a sphere 
for the service of humanity, with freedom to propagate 
the janger spiritual and social gospel. The advertiser 
would be glad to correspond with Christian men in any 
industrial center where there is opening for the forma- 
tion of a church on democratic and progressive lines. 
Address C. A. S., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


AMBPRICAN SHAMAN’S FRIPND Socinry, No, 
76 Wall St., New York. Organized May, 1828; 
Incorporated April, 1833. ational Society for 
Seamen. Object: To spiritually care for and 
improve their mental, moral and social condi- 
tion. Work: 16 stations in the United States 
and 17 in foreign ports. Sends Loan Libraries — 
to sea. Publishes Sailor’s Magazine and Life- — 
boat. Aids shipwrecked and destitute seamen. 
eure: Supported by voluntary contribu- 

ons. a. 

CuHartps A. SropparD, D. D., President. a 

Ruy. G. McPHprRsON Hunter, Secretary. 
CLARENCHD C, PINNEO, Treasurer. - 


~~. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Tombstone, Ariz., to mis- 
sionary work in Sulphur Springs Valley. 
Accepts. 

Bowman, Joun E., formerly of Ferrisburg, Vt., 
to Westfield. Accepts. 

CLANCY, Wm. P., Becket, Mass., to So. Hgre- 
mont. Accepts. 

CousINS, EpGar M., Thomaston, Me., to Old- 
town and Milford. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

Goren, Rop’r A., to Lakeview Ch., Cleveland, 
O., where he has been supplying since Janu- 
ary. Accepts for five years. 

GREENFIELD, A. Norris, Canton Ch., Baltimore, 
Md., to Snyder Avenue Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Accepts. 

HANSCcoM, Frep L., Pittsfield, Ill., to De Kalb, 
Tl 

Hitprery, Homer W., Prospect, Ct., to Crom- 
well. Accepts. 

Pparpon, Jas. H., Marion, Mass., to Matinicus, 
Me. Accepts and has begun work. 

SuwaLi, Oxviver D., recently ass’t pastor of 


Harvard Ch., Brookline, Mass., to Great 
Barrington. 
SPANSWICK, THOs. W., Arcade, N. Y., to Clark- 
son. Accepts. 

Ordinations 
LaMonps, ALWXANDER; Mpypr, FRANK J.; 


OVERMAN, NatTHan B., 0. Central Ch., At- 
lanta, Ga. Sermon by Rey. George Eaves; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Sherrill, Blosser, 
Butler, Atkinson. - 

LEpMAN, WILHELM, 0. Keene, N. H., June 14. 
Parts taken by Prof. K. F. Hendrikson, Rey. 
Messrs. Andrew Groop, Chas, Robinson, E. R. 
Smith. 


Resignations 


BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Tombstone, Ariz. 
Cousins, Epcar M., Thomaston, Me., to take 
effect Aug. 31, after eight years’ service. 

DICKERSON, ORSON C., Earlville, Ill. 

FISHER, CHAS. W., Epping, N. H., to take effect 
Aug. 1. 

GREENFIELD, A. Norgis, Canton Ch., Baltimore, 
Md. ; 

Harris, Oscar B., Chelsca Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan. Goes to Oberlin Seminary about 
Aug. 1. 

Hawkes, Gro. B., McCook, Neb., to take effect 
in August. 

LINCOLN, Howarp A., Southwest Harbor and 
Bass Harbor, Me. 

Noxycn, Guo, T., Syracuse, Neb., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

ScoviLn, JAMES, Howells, N. Y., to engage in 
evangelistic work. 

SPANSWICK, THOS. W., Arcade, N. Y., after a 
two years’ pastorate in which a heavy in- 
debtedness has been cleared. 

VirtuM, EpMUND M., the presidency of Fargo 
College, Fargo, N. D. 

Wagd, Hiram Q., Orford and Orfordville, N. 
H., after four years’ service. 


Dismissed 
Hapiry, WILLIS A., from Court Street Ch., 
Keene, N. H., June 14. 


Petsonals 


Fotsom, Omar W., Winter Street Ch., Bath, 
Me., is making a trip around the world, visit- 
ing Australia, India, Palestine and return- 
ing through Europe. 

WILLMOTT, Buns. A., First Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
given a purse of $500 and an extra month of 
vacation in order to revisit his old home in 
England. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BaknarpD, Mr. and Mrs. CuHaries, Granville, 
Ill, former residents of Peru, Vt. To the 
latter church and society, $50. The givers 
celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary 
April 18. 

Crockpr, Mary H., Marion, Mass. To Cong’l 
churches of Marion and Wareham, also to 
-St. Gabriel’s Chapel, for support of preach- 
ing, $1,000 each; to Marion Ch., for win- 
dows commemorating John K., Mary C. and 
Philura C. Hathaway, $3,000; to Wareham 
Ch., for memorial windows for Walton U. 
and Blizabeth Crocker, $2,000. The last 
two amounts are to be available later. 


Frost, SUMNER M., Leominster, Mass. To 
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Congregational and Methodist churches, also 
Old Ladies’ Home, all in Leominster, $3,000 
each. , 

GAYLORD, Mrs. FLAVEL, Amherst, Mass. To 
First Ch., for memorial organ, $5,000; also, 
a fund for its perpetual care, available 
after her death. The gift suggested these 
lines, written by one of the congregation : 


“SING UNTO THD LORD A NEW SONG” 
Thank God for worship and for: praise, 
For wings of song that heavenward lift— 
And for her heart, who loved and gave 
Unto His courts a perfect gift! 
May saints who worshiped here of yore, 
Lean from their mansions in the skies 
And join our praise in one glad choir, 
As our rejoicing anthems rise! 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Assn., Denver, Col., 
July 5-9. 


NORTHFIELD CONFHRENCES: Young Women, 
July 13-20; W. H. M., July 14-20; Women’s 
Foreign Miss, Societies, July 22-29; §. -g. 
workers, July 22-29; Christian workers, 
July 31, August 15; Post Conference, 
August 17, Oct. 1. 


SAGAMORE Buacu §. §, INSTITUTD, July 6-11; 
Brotherhood Conference under auspices of 
American Federation, July 15-18 ; Christian 
Endeavor Conference, July 23—August 1. 
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Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 


Think of setting away 
full fruit jars at pre- 
serving time, every jar 
air-tight. 

You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
tents of a jar if you’ll 
simply dip the caps and 
rubber sealing rings, 
after closing, in hot 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect a 
seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day. 

Write for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Bulletin of Topics: 


How the Stone Age 
fan "Kept Books! 
Beginnings of Mathe- 
matics and Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping 
The Abacus and other 
calculating devices 
usiness ractice 
Ancient Babylon 
Ongin of the "Carbon 


Opy 
Charles Babbage’s 
"Difference Engine" 
Birth of the Modern 
dding Machine 


Short Cut Suggestions: 


Daily Cash Balances 
Stock Records 
Comparative State- 
ments of Qperating 
xpenses 
Analyzing Outstanding 
Accounts 
Handling a Trial Bal- 
ance with Accuracy 
and Quickness 
Recapitulation of Sales 
Handling Statements 
roving Your Daily 
Postings 
A Shorter and Better 
Way to Handle Cash 
eceiv 
Checking Invoices by 


Machinery 
Handling a Pay Roll 
ith Accuracy 
Getting Cost of Labor 

Labor Cost by Jobs 
Material Cost by Jobs 
Finding Cost of Pieces 
otton Invoices Made 
in one-third the Time 
ing and Listing 
Tons and Cwt. 
Handling Addition of 
Feet and Inches 
cheme for Recon- 


D ay’'s 


in 


Thousands of business m 


third edition, 


tains a dozen new illustratio 
applicable business book ever 
as vitally relative to you 
for it. It is not a Burrough 


book and in use to-day. 


The Burroughs marks the longes! 
the si 


expense. In nine cases out of every 


ciling Bank Balances had'to cpa : 

q = prove themselves by fair trial against 
his sped = ee prejudice—and the machines have sold them- 
Ch kin, ae Gs d ves. If, after a fair trial in your own office, 

Total Se Py” Soren a Burroughs doesn’t sell itself to you, we don’t 
Checking Statistics want you to have it. Write to-day asking for 


trial of a Burroughs. 
A new chapter— —tear off 


A Mechanical Book- 


ie coupon now, 


keeping Assistant to Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

the Retailer — and 96 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 
Burroughs 

System Service 65 High Holborn, London, W. Q. 


a 


exhausted the first and second editions of this great book. This 


50,000 Copies 


is a still greater book, thoroughly revised and edited, better printed and con- 


Tear off the coupon, fill in and mail to-day. 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 
° ee, ° 
Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed in the 


size or nature of your business, there is a i | 
details off the brains in your employ and double the opportunity for productive work. 


A FREE TRIAL 


Trya Burroughs on your own business at our 


Burroughs machines have been sold th 


And send for the book 


Edition 


Better 


°S Work” 


x 
rk 


Size of office force 


Please send me 
onefreecopy"A 
Better Day's 

Work" 


Cong., June 


en throughout the country have 


ns—176 pages; the most interesting, direct and 
published —reads like a romance, yet is 
r own business as if written especially 
s catalog—it is a book you need. 


t forward stride in the history of business. No matter what 
i urroughs that fits it—that will take the racking 


ten, where 


they have 


, England 4194 
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532: Bennett, 458; Blakeslee, 803; 
Bruce, 803; Buss, 330; Caldwell, 
131; Chapin, 362, 665; Coles, 761; 
€onant, 731; Crofts, 761; Cunning- 
tham, 31, 58; Dodge, 393; Douglass, 
"731, 761; French, 330; Goodell, 720; 
isnscom, 805; Hathaway, 533, 629; 
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Barnes, 
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erkle, 761; Mellish, 805; Merrill, 
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Meetings 
®angor’s Convocation Week, 223; Ninety- 
Third Anniversary, 808. 


Bible Society’s Centennial, 
®Beston Congregational Club, 27, 162, 
Chapman Campaign in Boston, 181; Second 
Week of, 216; Revival Reaching a 
, 243; Ended, 276; in Spring- 
field, 323. 

Church Building Society's Annual Meet- 
ing, 162; Extension Society, 256. 
Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society—Annual Meeting, 

Mliartford Conference on the Ministry, 

WMartford’s Seventy-fifth Milestone, 

Gome Missionary Conference in Cleveland, 

Lake Mohonk Conference, 

laymen’s Missionary Convention at Des 
Moines, 

@fiassachusetts and Rhode Island Federa- 
tion of Churches, 

Michigan Assembly of Medical 
aries, 

S@fissionary Women in Council, 

Wew England Country Church Association 
Conference, 157; -Bartenders’ Meeting 
at Hartford, 259; Congress, 312. 

Officers of Mission Boards Confer, 

Institute in St. Johnsbury, 

ligious Education Association, 247; Lib- 

erals, National Federation of, 614. 

Whode Island, First Convention of the 
Churches of, 594, 

Southwest Congress, The, 

State Meetings: Florida, 454; Alabama, 
485; New Jersey, 590; New Mexico, 

Oklahoma, 661; Massachusetts, 

: Rhode Island, 722; New Hamp- 

722; New York, 723; Iowa, 

Illinois, 724; Michigan, 724; 

Maine, 726; Texas, 726; 
Kansas, 727; California, Southern, 
T28: South Dakota, 761; Vermont, 
$36; Pennsylvania, 866. 

@ougaloo, Forty Years at, 

Wnited Brethren, General Conference, 

“Voman’s Home Missionary Association 
Annual Prayer Meeting, 95; Semi- 
Annual, 623; Board at Greenfield, 
€05. 


WY. W. c. A., Second Biennial of the, 


Mission- 


=< >. 
©2535 
Ohio, 725; 


Poems 


After Sunset, 

At the Camera's Month, 
Meneath the Pines, 
Bond, 

‘Children’s Easter Hymn, 
‘Concerning Love, 

Cry from the Heart, 
Dark Day, 

‘Days, 

Difference, 


oor, 

Wutch Wish, 

aster Joy, 

father’s Lessons, 

for a June Birthday, 

Give Them a ®lace to Play, 
Gis Tokens, 

In a Garden, 552; 
Jdourmey, 

Just for Tonight, 
Late, 

Lest Top, 

Lyric of the Lodging House, 

May, - 

Memories, 

Merry Days, 

My April Lady, 

WNew House, 646; Baby, 649. 

New Year’s Hymn, 

Penitent, 

®eter and John Running to the Sepulchre, 
Wrayer. 

Queer World, 

Realities, 

® 


Bins A d R 
Around a Rosy, 
Seed Time, 
Song of Love, 115; of Saturdays, 279. 
a: Singing, 
‘ogether, 
When Father Takes Me for a Walk, 
Who William Is, - 
Wind in the Poplars, 
“Yesterday, When We Were Friends,” 


a Back Alley, 616. 


General Index 


Accessions to Churches, 129, 394, 530, 


Adana, Massacres in, 


Alcohol and Efficiency, 

Ambassadors of Peace, 

American Church Life, Hopeful Things in, 

America’s Response to Evangelism, 

Andover Professors, Two New, 189; In- 
duction of the, 420. 

Anglo-Saxon Forward Movements, 

Anne Warner’s Church Work, 

Apportionment Plan, Progress of the 

Armenian Martyr, An, 

April Fools’ Day, 

Art of Note Writing, 

Atlanta, 

Atlanta’s Experiment in Prohibition, 


Berkshires, 

Bible Teaching in Boston, Phases of, 246; 
Bible, The—How to Use It, 363. 

Birds, The All-Summer, - 

Blessed Merciful, One of the, 

Blunders, Amusing, 

Borrowed Note, 

Boston, 25, 55, 9t>,.121, 154,189, 222, 322, 
354, 386, 417, 451, 488, 524, 557, 588, 
620, 658, 689, 720, 756, 803, 863. 

Boston, One Hundred Years in the Heart 


of, 
Brand’s, Mr., Retirement, 
Bread That Caroline Cast, 


Brides, Friendly Words to, 646, 
Brockton, 
Brotherhood Men, Our, 85, 


Buffalo, 

Business Opportunities for Young Women, 
550, 582, 615, 713; Domestic Oppor- 
tunities for Girls, 751. 


Calendars, Culled from, 291, 
California » LBSs. at, 809, 492, 
California Redwoods and Hero Worship, 
Call to Stand Together, 

Campaign, Co-operative, 


Canada, 423, 
Carleton’s New President, 

Carnegie Foundation and College Life 
Chapman Campaigns, Permanent ains 


from, 

Chapman-Alexander Campaign, 

Chelsea (Mass.), 

Chicago, 24, 57, 92, 124, 156, 191, 224, 288, 
324, 355, 388, 418, 453, 490, 526, 559, 
591, 625, 660, 693, 758, 800, 830, 865. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. D 
Pearsons’s Gift to, 

Chicago Seminary’s New President, 

Child in Sermon Time, 48; The Imperti- 
nent, 80. 

Children’s Part in Home Hospitality, 317; 
Clothes, Concerning, 446; Day, Snap- 
shots for, 654. 

China and America, 45; A Loss to Both, 97. 

Christ the Friend of the Humble, 

Christian News, 20, 46, 123, 158, 223, 291, 
359, 422, 459, 496, 515, 552, 577, 627, 

, 696, T09, 856. 


ship in the Community, 
Making of a, 674. 

Church beyond the Church, 244; A Friendly 
Criticism of the, 776. 

Churches’ Harvest Field, 

Cincinnati, 

City Playgrounds, Fun and Profit through, 

Cleveland, 125, 

Cleveland, In Praise of, 

Climbing Mount Shasta, 

Club Women and Chureh Workers, A Col- 
lect for, 

College Presidents, A Place for, 

Colorado, 

Commencements, 

Companionable Stars, 

Comparison, 

Conductor’s Business, 

Confession, Why Public, 

Congregational Circle, In the. 110, 142, 
210, 242, 306, 375, 407, 439, 471, 512, 
545, 577, 609, 640, T08, 778, 820, 853. 

Congregationalism, A Test for, 37; in: the 
United States, 751. 

Congregational Life, The Springs of, 207; 
Nomenclature, 362. 

Congregational Ministers Deceased in 1908, 

Connecticut, 59, 194, 452, 627. 

Consociation, Bicentennial of a, 

Courage, Sources and Fruits of, 

Cruising for the Kingdom, 

Cuba’s President Inaugurated, 

Cuyler, Theodore L., 


Dallas, First Church, Withdraws from 
Fellowship, 

Dan’s Birthday Party, 

Dartmouth’s New President, 

Darwin and Darwinism, 141; the Man, 144. 

Day to Day, From, 

Death, A Child’s Impressions of, 

Debt, Why Do They Get Into, 

Democratic Government, The Cost of, 

Detroit, 

Diluting Spiritual Life, 

Do It 

Domestic Opportunities for Girls, 

Drummond. Henry, The Influence of, 


Earthquake, The Moral Problem of the, 
Easter by the Arno, 

Ecclesiastical Office, A New, 

Education, 
Bliot’s Bookshelf, President, 
Engine House Dog, An, 
English Chureh, A Leader in, 
Entertaining His Son, 
Byangelism, Varieties of, 
Evil, The Modern Conquest of, 


3 
83, 120, 257, 331, 409, 441, 
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Facts and Features, 86, 1638, 255, 385, 486, 
eo. . 


vob, 5 
Fairbairn’s, Principal, Successor, 
“Pair That Will Be Different, The,” 
Fall River, 
Family, In Behalf of, 
Foes of Beauty, 


mi 


New England Town, The Newest, 54; 
Stocktaking in, 759. 


New Hampshire, 128, 154, 
New Haven, 8 
New Jersey, 159, 


the, 
Talk to Parents, 


A, 

New York, 25, 55, 93, 121, 154, 193, 222, 
256, 286, 325, 354, 387, 419, 451, 488, 
524, 558, 589, 624, 655, 690, 756, 801, 
832, 864. 

Nickel, The Lost, 

Northwest, From the, 

Norwich, 


Oberlin, 

Ohio, ; 
Old People’s Expenses, 

On-Looker at the Theological Seminaries, 
Opening the Country Home, : 
Orange Secret, 


New Year, A Message for 
New as Prayer, A, 13 


4 
56, 227, 390, 593, 


529, 
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Foreign Field, Promising Recruits for the, 821 

For Gypsy’s Sake, 828 

Forum, Our Readers’, 22, 46, 153, 231, 443, 
652, 795. P 

Fraser, Sir Andrew, 487 

French Work, ’ 588 

Gashmu’s Indorsement, With, 240 

George and Martha, 249 

CGordon’s, Dr., Commemoration, 549 

Government Revenues and Taxes, 373 

Gunsaulus, Dr., in a Professor’s Chair, 485 

Hale, Edward Everett, Preacher, Author, 
Patriot, Philanthropist, 822 

Hampton Institute after Forty Years, 645 

Hand, Gospel of the, 83 

Happiness, The Raw Material of, 446 

Happiest Boy in the City, 859 

Hartford, 26, 226, 2938, 421, 488 

Harvard, The New President of, 111 

Hazen, Dr. A. W., 452 

Heart at Leisure from Itself, 782 

Help Your Own Denomination, 173 

Henson, Canon, An Interview with, 677 

Henson’s, Canon, Lectures, 662 

Heresy of Bad Taste, ; 745 

Heroes Known and Unknown, 551 

Historie Anniversary, A, 840 

Home, A High Calling in_the, 183 

Home Missionary Fund, , D9, 95, 129, 
199, 292, 330, 358, 426,560, 623, 692. 

Horton, Dr., in America, 744 

House That Jack Built, 792 

Humanity versus Commercialism, 404 

Hygienic Value of Work, RLL 

If I Were to Begin Again, 217 

Immortality, Great Affirmations of, 472 

Inaugural Address, 339 

India, A Milestone in, 561 

Industry, In the Field of, 653 

Industry, In the Field of, 199, 653 

In Pollywog Time, 750 

Italy, Outpouring of, 644 

Itself or the World, For, 73 

Iowa, 62, 561 

James Wasn’t Whipped, Why, 380 

Japan’s Friendliness to America, 548 

Joy and Power of the Positive Life, 376 

Just for the Fun of It, v¢!) 

Kimball Family, Way of the, 185 

King, President, in Cambridge, 377 

‘King’s Chapel, Interdenominational Sery- 
ices at, 

Knowledge and the Christian Equipment, 71 

Korea at the Partimg of the Ways, 14 

Law Making by Popular Vote, 340 

Lenten Season, Themes of the, 491 

Letters, Some Significant, 638 

Lincoln, Abraham, 172; and the Black 
Man, 175; The Unfulfilled Ideals of, 
177; The Religion of, 180. 

Lineoln’s Conquest of England, 178; 
Career, Some By-Products of, 179; 
Likeness to Christ, 182. - 

Lincoln Day, Echoes of, 261 

Linking Two Oceans, 789 

Lion Name, 815 

Living the Resurrection Life, 468 

London Church, Unusual Scenes in a, 712; 
xen Christianity in the Heart of, 

55. 

Los Angeles, 3827 

McLean’s, President, Diamond Jubilee, 595 

Mandy Appleton’s New Place, 826 

Man in the West, 471; of One Aim, 616. 

March, Rey. Daniel, D. D., 344 

Mark, the Mail Carrier, 47 

Massachusetts, 94, 452 

Massacres in Asia Minor, 574 

Messina, The Parrot of, 81 

Methods, A Page of, 53, 384 

Middle West, 288, 356, 389, 527, 799 

Milton, Dr, Gordon’s Estimate of, 98 

Minister Making, Seventy-five Years of, 642 

Ministerial Retreat, Second, 837 

Ministers, Occult Studies for, 776 

Minister’s Wife, Lot of a, 858 

Ministry, Who Should Enter the, 510 

Minneapolis, 413, 563, 695 

Mission Fields and Problems, Straight 
Looks at, 112 

Mission Study Classes in the World, The 
Greatest, 442 

-Modern Woman and Her Church, 278 

Mother’s Bedtime Experience, 3849 

Motto Habit, 647 

Mt. Hermon, Founder’s Day and Dedica- 
tion at, 229 

Mt. Holyoke’s May Frolics, 789 

Nature’s Source and Nature’s Goal, 780 

Nebraska, 760 

Nevada, 764 

Newburyport, 127 

New England Congregational Congress— 
Program, 192 


a 


*Park Street Church Fifty Years 


Personalia,; 13, 51, 75, 110, 145, 
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Oregon, 
Our Changing Order, 
Outdoor Religion, 


Pacific Coast Observations, 

Ago 

Passing of Able Men, ee 

Pastoral Counsel, 

Peabody, Dr., to Dr. Gordon, 

Pedro and the Doctor, 

223.263, 
275, 829, 342, 378, 407, 457, 500, 609, 
653, 677, 709, 747, 778, 835, 853. 

Perversion of a Historic Church, 

Piedmont, Time to Help, 

Pleasantness, The Bond of, 

Pleasures of Forty, 

Pittsburg, 

Poe, The Centenary of, 

Point of View, 

Pomona Loses Its President, 

Practice of Medicine by the Unfit, 

Prayer, The Power of, 

Preaching, Intensive, 

Present-Day Socialism, 546, 581, 

Professor’s Chair, The, 78, 146, 213, 310, 
377, 441, 514. 

Prophet’s Message, 

Psychotherapy, A Little Excursion into, 
147; A Case for, 226; The Practice 
ue A Minister’s Co-operation in, 


Publicity Campaign, Review of the, 
Put It Through, 


Queen of the May, 


Recent Deaths, 

R. EH. A. Platform Nuggets, 

Rest in Rural Life, 

Resurrection, Current Literature on the, 

Revival Campaigning in the Seventies, 245; 
Uplift from the, 272; Method Normal, 


Is the, 454. 
Rivals but Brothers, Not, 
Rochester, 


Rock River Valley, 

Rollins College, New Buildings at, 

Roosevelt, President, and Righteousness, 

Roosevelt's, Mr., Administration, 271; 
Hunting Grounds, 665. 

Rural Point of View, The New, 


Sanders’s, President, Inaugural, 

Sayings and Doings, 347, 395, 481, 563, 

Science of Human Help, 

Scholarship, The Positive Note in, 

Seribbling Scot, 

Seattle, 99, 

Self to Brother, From, 

Sermon, What Did You Get from the, 

Servant of the Church Universal, 

Shall It Be Another or Different, 

Shepherd of Jebel Nur, 

Shoes for Baby, 

Songs of the Church, 

Sparks from Other Anvils, 53, 
489, 579, 616, 752, 841. 

Spell, Can You, 

Sphinx, Conception of the, 

Spokane, 

Springfield, 

Stage, Public Supervision of, 

St. George’s, Recent Mission at, 

St. Louis, 

Strategy of Great Grandma, 

St. Paul, 

Suggestion and the Child, 

Summer Meetings, 781; Reading, 851. 

Sunday Paper, 

Sunday School Workers, Western Snap- 
shots among, 425; Aim and Means of 
the, 530; Teachers, A Word to, 742. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 

Sylvia's New Leaves, 

Syracuse, 


Tabor College President, New, 

Taft, President, 

@angles, 18, 81, 150; 218, 285, 350, 412, 
499, 564, 681, 716, 764. 

Task for 1909, A, 

Telephone, Blessed, 

Temperance, 

Temple, The Greater, 

Theaters Are Vile, Why, 

Theological Seminaries, Our, 

Thoburn, Bishop, Honors for, 

Three Danger Points, 240; Churches Com- 
bined, 757. 

Time, Effective Use of, 

Tips versus Rewards, 

Today and Tomorrow, 

“Together” Campaign, 147, 228, 262, 2 
347, 425, 456, 494, 590, 655, 762. 

Toledo, 

Travelers, Four Rules for, 

Trinity Church, New York, A Chapel 

Trouble, Bright Side of, 

Troubling the Pool, 

Turkey, Asiatic, Elections in, 77; and Rep- 
resentative Institutions, 311 ;>Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution in, 542; 
Situation in, 578; American Contribu- 

\ tion to the New Life of, 610. 

Twelve-Hour Day, 

Twentieth Hundred, 


Union, Sacrifice for the Sake of, 638; 
Steps Toward,’ 867. 
Unity, The Nearer End of, 


Vagaries of An Educated Mind, 
Valentine, A Real, 

Vernon, Dr., Installed in Brookline, 
Vermont; : 

Veteran’s Forward Look, 
Veterans, The Withdrawal of, . 
Victory of Christ, Completeness of the, 
Wait, 

Wakefield, 

Ward, William Hayes—Editor and Scholar, 
War Talk, Folly of, | 

Washington, Happenings in, 87, 184, 345, 
- 719; Mourns Its Blind Organist, 779. 
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Way to a Better Order, 764 
Welsh Revival, Permanent Results of the, 478 
Wesleyan, Situation at, ‘565 
Wet Blanket, Beware of the, 715 
What Julie Taught the Teacher, 649; 
Does a “D.D.” Mean, 779. 
White House Club, 148 
Whither the Tribes Go Up, 686 
Whom Seek Ye, 436 
Widening Way, 250 
Window Pictures, Possibilities in, 348 
Winning a Half Million, ; 126 
Wisconsin, 258, 455 
With Might and Main, 714 
Wooing of Her Lady, 516 
Worcester, 287 
Worry, How to Conquer, 854 
Yale News, 62, 391 
Yesterday’s Bread Half Price, 316 
Marriages 
REED—CONVERSE—On June 5, at their 


present home, 6539 South Paulina Street, 
Druxel Park, Chicago, Rev. C. F. Reed to 
Mrs. M. L. Converse, Rev. EB. F. Williams 
officiating. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 


ten cents, counting seven words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice. 
ALLEN—In Hartford, Ct. June 14, John 


Allen, for twenty-three years a trustee and 
for thirteen years treasurer of Hartford 
Seminary, aged 78 yrs. His mother was a 
direct descendant of John Knox, the re- 
former, 


GRIFFIS—In Ithaca, N. Y., June 16, at the 
home of her brother, Mary Bosler, youngest 
sister of Rey. William Elliot Griffis, D. D. 


HAVEN—In Morristown, N. J., June 7, Wil- 
liam L. R. Haven. A native of Athol, Mass., 
and a graduate of Williams in the Class of 
764, he was for forty years superintendent 
of the public schools in Morristown, and for 
thirty-two years an elder in South Street 
Presbyterian Church. 


HIBBARD—In Hartford, Ct., May 29, in his 
seventy-sixth year, Rev. Augustine G. Hib- 
bard of Torrington, Ct. In 1889, after hold- 
ing pastorates in the West, he returned to 
his native state, accepting a call to Goshen, 
Ct., where he was instrumental in rebuild- 
ing the church. In 1896 he became pastor 
of the church at Woodstock, Ct., resigning 
on account of failing health after nine years 
of service. 


HUBBELL—In New York, May 31, Harriet A., 
widow of Rev. Henry L. Hubbell, in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age. 


SCHOFIELD—At Williamstown, Vt., June 6, 
Susannah R., wife of Rev. William Scho- 
field, aged 71 yrs. 


WELLS—In Boston, May 25, Deacon Samuel 
Wells of Hebron, N. H. For thirty-three 
years he served a country church with rare 
devotion. The entire town gratefully reveres 
his memory. 


WHIPPLE—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., June 5, at 
his late residence, Deacon Joseph K. 
Whipple, formerly of Chelsea, Mass., where 
he was for many years deacon of Central 
Church, and was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Cc. BE. Jefferson. Aged 70 yrs. Interment at 
New Boston, N. H. 


REV. FRANK GRAY CLARK 


Clark was born in Lynde- 
borough, N. H., Feb. 22, 1888, and died in 
Wellesley, Mass., May 20, 1909. In his earlier 
environment he was like many others who 
have become public men, a son of the soil, 
being born and spending his youth on the farm. 
And he might have adopted what was once 
said by Henry Marden, in class prayer meet- 
ing at Andover, and have said of himself, “I 
have trodden the plowboy’s path to the pulpit.” 
The hills and valleys of New Hampshire, and 
the white meeting house, were the two main 
and by no means small sources of his physical 
and religious education. He prepared for 
college at Mt. Vernon, N. H., and graduated 
from Amherst College in 1862. He was prin- 
cipal of the Francestown, N: H., Academy for 
some five years. The published history of 
Francestown calls him “one of the ablest prin- 
cipals the Academy ever had.” From his work 
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in the Academy he went to Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and completed there his studies 
in 1869. He was ordained in Francestewm, 
Sept. 2, 1869. He was city missionary im 
Manchester, N. H., between three an@ four 
years. Following upon this he had a pastorate 
in Rindge, in the same state, of five and ene 
half years, when he became pastor of the Trim- 
ity Congregational Church in Gloucester, Mass., 
and served that church over seven years 

After a respite from work, occasioned by WD 
health, he supplied for some months the Con- 
gregational church in Arlington, Mass., whem 
he began a pastorate in Plymouth, N. B., 
which continued over fourteen years. Then he 
removed to Wellesley, Mass., where he lived 
five years to a day, never, however, during that 
time having his full health and vigor. 

When he was introduced to speak at the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Celebration of th» 
Gloucester Church, it was remarked in his pres- 
entation, ‘‘that among.the granite hills of New 
Hampshire is the place where they raise robust 
men. Some thirty-five years or more ago there 
came to this church a man rugged in body,. 
who was well received, and entered upon am 
eight years’ pastorate, during which the chureh 
had its largest increase in material growth. 
And they were pleased to have with them @ 
man rugged in body, rugged in character, ® 
man who did good work for the church an@® 
who was loved by the church and respected by 
the community.” 

In connection with his pastorate at Plym- 
outh, N. H., it is stated in the publishe® 
“History of Plymouth” as follows: ‘Mr. Claris 
came to Plymouth with the established reputa- 
tion of an able preacher and a wise and efficient 
director of parish affairs. During his ministry 
the church has been united, and over one hun- 
dred have been added to the roll of membership. 
The parish has been strengthened, the congre- 
gation has increased and the annual contribn- 
tions to benevolence have exceeded any former 
period in the history of the church. The min- 
istry of Mr. Clark in Plymouth was one of 
solidity, strength and progress.” 

He was in New Hampshire state superin- 
tendent of the Home Department of the Con- 
gregational Sunday Schools; for a long time 
an official of the New Hampshire Home Mis- 
sionary Society; was once president of the 
Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
and once moderator of the State Association. 
There was printed of his writings a history of 
the Meeting Houses of Plymouth, N. B.:; B 
Memorial of Rev. Henry Marden, a foreign 
missionary ; an Historical Address at the 150th 
Anniversary of Lyndeborough, N. H. An@ he. 
furnished some genealogical material for m 
History of Plymouth, N. H. 

He was sincere, emphatically, following duty 
without paltering or faltering. Coupled with: 
his sincerity, producing it and growing out ef 
it, was his conscientiousness. It may be said: 
of him, as was remarked of some one, “He put 
his conscience into everything he did.” Be 
sides, he exercised in a marked degree faithful— 
ness. Faithfulness in personal work was one 
of the higher, if not the very highest, expres- 
sion of his character. He has ‘fulfilled @ 
faithful ministry.” He was a genuine frien@. 
His was a friendship which frost did not chilk 
nor heat fuse. 

Manliness was one of his constituent fea- 
tures. Like the granite hills of his native 
state, there were the elements of solidity im 
his nature. His was no sentimental idea of 
existence, no play-life. He built on the ever- 
lasting foundations and built for both time 
and eternity. 

He was a man of New England ideals) Mr 
Clark’s work, the dearest to his heart, hap 
been for and upon men. To save men for two 
worlds has been his highest work an@ highest 
art. Immortal souls are the sufficient marble 
for human sculpture. It was said of Julius 
Seelye, president of Amherst College, “His 
theory of life was that they make the most 
out of the world who make the most owt of 
man and do the most to make his spirit rich 
and capable.” Mr. Clark’s high and holy wor’ 
has been upon man. By this work whieh he 
wrought upon men he will really live in coming 
Their spirit and deeds will be im some 


years. 
measure his posthumous existence. Im this 
sense and measure he is not dead. From this 


time and so far he is immortal on earth, an@ 
he is immortal in the skies. “He rests from 
his labors and his works do follow him.” 
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